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F we conſider Man as an'inhabitant of the Earth; as a reaſonable Being 
endued with curioſity, as a member of Society, and as connected by com- 
merce, and the interchange of arts and manufactures, with the moſt diſtant 
nations, few ſtudies can appear of ſuch importance, or procure more rational, 
more uſeful entertainment, than that of Geography. How great are the intel- 


lectual advantages ariſing from the contemplation of the different Religions; Man- 


ners, and Cuſtoms of our fellow- creatures! How adapted is this pleaſing ſtudy; 
not only to gratify the moſt unbounded curioſity, but to enlarge the mind, to 
baniſh prejudices, and to make us ſet a juſt eſtimate on our real characters and 
advantages ! By examining the Hiſtory of the human Heart, and the unculti- 
vated Mind, in various regions, where the abſurdeſt Prejudices uſurp the place 
of Reaſon ;. and Cruelty; Vice, F olly, and Tyranny are ſanctified by the vene- 


rable name of Religion; we ſhall ſee how much we owe to Education, to the 


Embelliſhments of Science, and to the purity of our Holy Religion---how much 
we are indebtet to Providence for many peculiar bleflings---how much to Heaven 


and our brave Forefathers, for the Syſtem of Religious and Civil Liberty handed 
down to us |! 


| Even the various face of the Countries, from the ſultry Tropics to the frozen 
Poles, muſt afford a conſtant ſource of amuſement and delight. Here extenſive 
plains and gently riſing hills, enamelled with flowers and Marte with fragrant 
groves ; while, with theſe bleſſings, the wretched inhabitants faint under the 
too ardent rays of the ſcorching ſun, and bend under the yoke of ſlavery. 
There ſandy deſarts, diſplaying a dreary waſte : here lofty mountains, raiſing 
their ſnowy ſummits above the clouds. What a pleaſing amuſement will the moſt 
curious ſpecies of Trees and Shrubs, of Birds and Beaſts, of Inſects and Reptiles, 
of Amphibious Animals and Fiſhes, of Foſſils and Minerals, afford the inqui- 
ſitive mind! The Reader will inſenſibly know the aſtoniſhing works of Nature, 
and will become acquainted with Natural Hiſtory almoſt without deſign. While 
he who is verſed in the Tranſactions of Antient Times, will ſee once populous 
cities only diſtinguiſhed by ſplendid ruins; and the capitals of mighty empires 
deſtroyed, and lying in the midſt of defarts. The Man of Humanity, and the 
Friend of Liberty, will, through this work, have frequent cauſe to pity the 
unhappy nations ſubje& to the deſpotic tyranny of lewd and ambitious princes : : 


tle © countries rendered defarts by lawleſs  rapine, and the few inhabitants in- 


volved 


THE PREFACE. 


volved in all the miſeries moſt dreadful to Human Nature. On the other hand, 
the Artiſt and the Manufacturer will, with pleaſure, view the rude or more 
finiſhed works of different countries ; and the Merchant be inſtructed in the pro- 


duce of every Nation. 


This, however, is not the firſt attempt that has been made towards an 
Univerſal Syſtem of Geography; but as this ſcience is always improved by new 
diſcoveries, and countries being better known, this work will have advantages 
which no others, at the time they were written, could poflibly poſſeſs ; we be- 
ing furniſhed with many excellent materials ſince publiſhed. 


We ſhall endeavour to avoid dwelling on dry and unintereſting particulars, and 
to expreſs ourſelves in an eaſy, intelligible, and entertaining Manner, All poſſi- 
ble care will alſo be taken to expunge the errors and fabulous accounts that 
have been too often copied from injudicious and romantic authors. For this 
purpoſe we ſhall compare different deſcriptions of the ſame countries, and chiefly 
rely on perſons of acknowledged veracity and good ſenſe, who were eye-wit- 
neſſes of what they deſcribe ; and make a proper diſtinction between the ſenti- 
ments of the tes the Me, the ſuperſtitious, and thoſe of perſons diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their genius and learning, who examine with e exact- 


neſs, and deſcribe with accuracy. 


Beſides, as it is reſolved to ſpare no expence in the great variety of Coyyrn- 
PLaTEs, containing Maps and remarkable Landſcapes, perſpective Views of Cities, 
Palaces, and Ruins, &c. we ſhall exceed every work of this kind yet publiſhed, 
and at the ſame time give the reader a more adequate idea of what is deſcribed, 
than he could poſſibly receive from mere verbal Deſcriptions, unaccompanied 


by theſe ornamental Explanations. 


"In ſhort, the utmoſt care will be taken to render this Performance by far the 


moſt perfect of any thing of the kind that has yet appeared in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and as complete as the nature of the ſubject, and all the 3 we 


are capable of giving it, will permit. 


Lonbpox, October 24, 1566. 3 
D. FENN ING. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of the EARTH in general, 1 


HE earth is that terraqueous globe which we inhabit, and is called the fourth of the 
ſix primary planets. 

The 8 it is evident, were unacquainted both with its figure and motion; ſome 
ſuppoſing it to be flat, others in the form of a cylinder ; but it is plain, from the appearances of all 
the phænomena of nature, ſuch as the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and particu- 
larly in the obſervation of eclipſes, that 2 earth is nearly ſpherical, becauſe the ſhadow of the 
moon caſt upon its ſurface is circular, which would not be were it not a globe, or nearly ſo; for, 
according to the obſeryations of monſieur Richer, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Huygens, and other the 
beſt mathematicians, there is about twenty-one or twenty-two miles difference in the diameter of the 
earth, viz. the diameter at the equator being about ſo much more than from pole to poue, it being 
there flatted a little, and therefore is not a true geometrical ſphere, but rather an oblate ſpheroid. 

The diameter of the earth is about 7964 miles, (commonly expreſſed 8000) its circumference in 
ſquare miles about 25020, and its magnitude or ſolidity in cubic miles about 199,250,205 : the 
diurnal, or daily motion round its own axis from weſt to eaſt is about twenty-three hours fifty · ſix 
minutes, (commonly expreſſed twenty-four hours) and its annual motion or periodical time round 
the ſun is nearly three hundred and fixty-five days fix hours nine minutes, or a year: the circum- 
ference of her orbit is nearly 508,939,200 miles; ſo that its daily motion round the ſun is about 
1,394,353 miles, her hourly motion about 58,098 miles, and the hourly motion round its own 
axis about 1042 miles; amazing celericy, which highly ſets forth infinite power and wiſdom | 

The knowledge of arriving at. theſe properties of the earth and (heavens is attained by the ſtudy 
of thoſe two excellent ſciences called Aﬀronomy and Geography; the firſt of which we intend to 
treat of, in as full and conſpicuous a manner as poſſible. 


Of GEOGRAPHY # general. 


| Geography is that ſcience which treats of the globe of the earth, and inſtructs us in the knowledge 
of land and water, by F out to us thoſe properties which depend on quantity. | 
Geography is divided into two parts, Univerſal and Particular. en 
Univerſal Geography conſiders the earth in general without regard to particular countries, and 
treats more of the ſituation of the globe itſelf, its magnitude, figure, motion, &c. | 
Particular Geography not only conſiders the ſituations and conſtitution of each ſeparate country, 
but alſo informs us of their various laws, cuſtoms, religions, manners, &c. and acquaints us with 
every remarkable diſcovery on the ſurface of the earth; ſuch as oceans, ſeas, lakes, rivers, rocks, 
gulphs, mountains, iſlands, &c. together with the various poſition of the inhabitants in reſpect of 
80 other, their different climates, riſing and ſetting of the ſun, length of days and nights, &c. 
25 therefore this particular method of inſtruction is by ſome called Hiſtorical Geography. In 
ort, 
Tbe ſtudy and practice of this noble ſcience always was, and now is, thought worthy the attention 
of the firſt claſs of mankind: it is eſteemed one of the principal 1 of polite literature, and 
according to the knowledge in, or want of it, education is called more or leſs complete. = 
But why ſhould Geography be called a ſtudy ?—lIc is nothing more than to read: and re- 
member matters of fact: therefore any perſon who attends to what is laid down in this Syſtem, may 
eaſily attain to a competent knowledge both of Univerſal and Particular Geography in a ſhort 
time. | | 
_ Of the Division of LAND and WATER. 


The globe is divided into four quarters, which by ſome geographers are called Euro 
Africa, —_ America; but we have treated firſt of Aſia for 9 — which are —_ —— 
that head in the Syſtem itſelf, | | 
| Theſe four quarters are again ſubdivided into ten nominal parts, viz. 1. A Continent. 2. An 
Ifland. 3. A Promontory, or Cape. 4. A Peninſula, 5. An Iſthmus. 6. An Ocean. 7. A 
Lake. 8. A Bay. 9. A Gulph: and, 10. A Streigbt. The firſt five of which are land- and 
anſwer to the other five parts of water, by correſpondent numbers, as follows : 


LAV D. «+ dg ON. WATER. 

1. A Continent is a large tract, or vaſt ex - 1. An Ocean, or Sea, is a large ext . 
tent of main land, not ſeparated by any ocean. lection of waters, free from ns © foch A 5 
Thus Europe, Aſia, Africa, &c. are Conti- 8 or Weſtern Ocean, the Indian Ocean. 
nents. c. | : 

2. An Iſland is a tract of land ſurrounded with 2. A Lake is a tract of water ſurrounded by 
water, as Great Britain, Ireland, Madagaſcar, land ; as the Lake of Geneva, the Dead Sea, the 
&c. | 3 Caſpian Sea, &c. | 

3. A Promontory, or Cape, is a portion or part 3. A Bay is a portion or part of the (ox | 
of Jand running far into the ſea, as Cape Verde, ning far up the Aw land; # the Fug Eng 
| Cape of Good Hope, &c. Bay of Siam, &c. Ys 


\ Lano, 


INTRODUCT ION. = MY 


Land. WAT. 7 
4. A Peninſulæ is a part or portion of the earth 4. A Gulph, or ialand ſea, is a part of the 


row part or neck of land which ties or unites it ſtreight or narrow gut of water by which it has 
to a continent; as Africa itſelf, Jutland, &c. communication with the ocean, as the Gulph of 

| IT: | Arabia, the Mediterranean Sea, ' &c. E 
5. An Iſthmus is a narrow part of land, by 5. A Streight is a narrow paſſage or part of 
which a peninſula is joined to a continent, or main the ſea, which joins one ſea to another; as the 
land; as the Iſthmus of Panama, which joins Streights of Gibraltar, which joins the Mediter- 
North and South America together, the Iſthmus ranean Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, the Streights 
of Corinth, &c. &c. of Babelmandel, &c. &. | 


A farther Deſcription of the G oBER of the EARTH, with the imaginary great Circles 
and Appendants belonging. 


Great circles are ſuch as cut the globe in two equal ng through the center : all ſuch as 
do not cut the ſphere in two parts are called leſſer circles. There are ſix in number, viz. the Equa- 
tor or Equinoctial, the Ecliptic or Zodiac, the Brazen Meridian, the Horizon, and the Colures. 


* 


1. Of the Equvarton. 


The Equator on the Terreſtrial, or Equinoctial on the celeſtial globe, is a line, or circle, that 
cuts the globe in two equal parts, dividing the north from the ſouth ; and apo the artificial globe is 
eaſily known by two broad lines running parallel to each other, and a fine hair line between them: 
it is divided into three hundred and fixty equal parts, called degrees, beginning at the firſt me- 
ridian, (or ſign Aries) and is marked from 1 with 10, 20, 30, 40, &c, to 360 quite round: and 
on ſome globes you will find a cypher (o) at the meridian of London under the Equator, and runs 
on to 10, 20, 30, &c. to 180 degrees eaſt, called caſt longitude ; and 10, 20, 30, &c. to 180 to 
the left hand, to ſhew the welt longitude, | PR”, 


2. Of the EcLiyric and Zopiac. 


The Ecliptic is another great circle of the ſphere, which cuts the Equator at the two points Aries 

and Libra, making an angle at each point of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, which is ics fur- 
theſt, or remoteſt extent, either north or ſouth, from the Equator. 
The Zodiac is a broad imaginary circle, which extends itſelf (according to the rules of aſtronomy) 
eight degrees on each fide of the Ecliptic, and is that which contains the twelve ſigns, and in which 
the planets perform their revolutions. The line in the middle drawn _ is called the Ecliptic, 
becauſe eclipſes happen in or near the line. It is alſo called Vis Solis, the Sun's path-way or motion. 
But in modern Aſtronomy, it is that circle or path that the eatth deſcribes to an eye placed in the 
center of the ſyſtem, viz. the ſun. 

The Ecliptic (like the Equator) is divided into three hundred and ſixty degrees, but not numbered 
from 1, 10, &c. as the Equator, but is divided into twelve equal parts, containing thirty degrees 
each, which are called Signs, and have different names and characters; fix of which are north, and 
fix ſouth, viz. | | * N FO 

| e doo; 4 emo” 
Aries. 8 Taurus. u Gemini. Cancer. & Leo. m Virgo, 
The fix Southern Sto Ns. | | 

Libra. m Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricorn. z Aquarius. » Piſces. 


The Signs which ſtand oppoſite to each other ſhew the different ſeaſons of the year; thus Aries 4 
ſhews Spring, Libra « is Autumn, Capricorn ＋ Winter, and Cancer s Summer. Their ſignificant 
names are Aries Y, or the Ram; Taurus v the Bull; Gemini n the Twins; Cancer @ the Crab; 
Leo & the Lion; Virgo m the Virgin; Libra c the Scales; Scorpio m the Scorpion ; Sagittarius £ 
the Archer ; Capricorn the Goat; Aquarius the Water-pot; and Piſces & the Fiſhes. 

VN. B. The Ecliptic cuts or interſects the Equator, or Equinoctial, at the two points, or ſigns, 
Aries V and Libra a, viz. on the twenty-firſt day of March and twenty - ſecond of September, NS. 
on which days the ſun is in the Equator, and has no declination either north or ſouth, therefore days 
and nights are then equal to all the inhabitants on the globe of the earth. 


5 3. Of the MzRzID1AN, ; 


The Meridian is another great circle, which divides the earth in two equal parts. It is repre- 
ſented on the artificial globe by a thick braſs hoop, which ſurrounds it from north to ſouth, and di- 
vides the Equator into two equal parts, viz. the eaſt from the weſt, and is that on which the globe 
itſelf 1s hung, or turns round upon by its axis, the Extremities of which are called the Poles. 
This Brazen Meridian, like the Equator and- Ecliptic, is divided into three hundred and ſixty 
degrees; but with this difference, it is divided into four nineties, as follows: from the Equator to- 
7 | | ward 


almoſt ſurrounded with water, ſave only a nar- ocean almoſt ſurrounded with land, fave ſome 
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| This Ratianal Horizon is ref d e end u circles lying wittr its face up- 
ward, oving t v0 noiches cut ia ii one un the notth and the other in the ſouth part, in which the 
Brazen Meridian is flipped or moved up and down with pleaſure: the Poles of the Horizon ate the 
Zenith and . ore IM O45. 
.. There are four circles, on the face of the, wooden Horizon, vis. en r 
**4!. The thatr BRAG, 1 Kip Arele at the Inward edge of the Globe, ig divided into twelve Eval 
Parts, or Sigl, abfwering to the twelve Sighs' in the Echptit, with their names Tkewile prefixed 
©" them; aß tc this Sign W is wrote Aries, 8 is wrote Tavrys, and.ſo of the rer. 
Vote. Aties is in the eaſt, Libra © in the welt, Canter Sin the north, and Capricorn in 
che ſourh poifft net en * , ney ane 
2. Wext dc theſe Sighs is a Calendar of Months, according to the Julian account, or Old Stile, 
(Uſe m"Engrint till the yea? 17 32) 16 that che inward circle Being divided ene 
the days of the month; for right againſt the day is the degree of each Sign the ſun enters in od 
Koche Sigg or Degtre, is the day of the month anſwering 


any day; or, vice verſa, right gain 
thereto, | | * 7 A re ARS 
3. Next ao tis is another Calendar, according! to the Gregorian account, (done by pope: Gregory 
XIII. in the year. £582)"called' the New Stile, which is eleven days ſooner,” or befor the Old Stile, 
as may be ſeen by the poſition of the Calendars the tonth of March, in thefirfſt» or Old Calendar, 
being right againſt! the cwrntyhrſt in the Neu or Gregorian Calendat, Fhis News Stile is no- 
Hed by us in Eogland, as Wel s in feeigu nations, purſoant to an Act of Parliament in 1781. 
, Laſtly, On the outward verge of the Horiwon is the circle of the Winds, or Rhumbs, vit the 
Mariner w Compaſs, being 3a in number (beginning at the north): each Point, or Khutmb, con- 
tuins 2 1A degrees; for 32 muleiply ed by 11 make 960. 17 e 3 eee an ul 
The uſe of the Horizon is to ſhew the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, Length of Day aad Night; 
allo the -Rifing und serung af zthö "Stirs i any flatitude ; together with che Azimuth, Amplitude 
flmacangury' &. vf che Sun dt any” Stur, awd the point they riſe or ſer p. ꝙ e.. 
n e epionga 3o0ryHib ound hos CITI Dalles is older dogs 
19 | 5. Of the Cor ux ESG. 1 Al 10 
I be Colures are two great circles, tüttinq che Equator at rg angles, and paſs through the Pole 
of the W... $7 8 „ We 8 1 "OT 2 . . 


The Solſticial Colure is that Circ hich i k Cancer zun Capiitorn, ew 
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At the fign Cancer, on the north part of the Globe, you will find acircle drawn with a double line from 
thence round the Globe, parallel tothe Equator; which is called the North Tropic, or Tropic of 
Cancers; heinge ah degrees . theying, the Suo's greateſt.northera-,de- 
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2. Of the Pol AR Cinclty | 


te two ſmall circles lying near the poles, viz. 234 degrees diſtance, drawn alſo with double 
W on the north is called the Arctic Circle, and that on the ſouth the Antartic Circle. Theſe 
circles are the Poles of the Ecliptic. 


All thoſe inhabitants that live under theſe lines have their longeſt day juſt twenty-four hours, and 
their longeſt night the ſame, ſave the benefit of twilight, which is but trifling. If you 82 farther ro 
the Poles, their days are two, three, and four days, ſix, two, three, four, and ſix Mont g long. 


Of the Names of a SPHERE, ſhewing the different Pefition or Situation f eee 
| of the Earth. 2 8 


There are three ſorts of Spheres, viz. a Parallel, a Right, and an Oblique Sphere. 


1. A PARALLEL SPHERE. 


A Parallel Sphere has this poſition : 1. The Poles are in the Zenith and Nadir; that is, one 
Pole is right up, and the other underneath. «2. The Equator will be in the Horizon, 


The PROPERTY of this SPHERE. 


The inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe that live under the Poles, and have the longeſt days and 


nights of any other inhabitants; their ſhorteſt day being twenty-four hours long, and their longeſt 
fix months. | | | | 


2. A RicnuT SPHERE. | 


"a Right Sphere has this poſition : 1. The Poles will lie or be in the Horizon. 2. The Equator 
will paſs through the Zenith and Nadir. 3. The Equator and all the leſſer circles will cut the Horizon 


at right angles, viz, perpendicularly, | 
2 The PROPERTY of this SPHERE, 
The inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe who live under the Equinoctial Line, or Equator, and 
have their. days and nights always equal, viz. twelve hours each, 
3 An OBLIQUE SPHERE. 


An Oblique Sphere is the poſition of the Globe, that has the three following properties; viz. r. 
One Pole is as much above the Horizon as the other is underneath. 2. The Equator is part above and 
part under the Horizon. 3. The Equator and all the parallel circles cut the Horizon obliquely. 


The PRoyERTyY of this SPHERK. 


The inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe that live in all other parts 9 the Poles and 
Equinoctial Line; and have their days and nights always unequal, except it be on thoſe two days 
when the ſun enters Aries and Libra. | TER. 


# 
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Of the different Names of the Inhabitants of the Earth in reſpect of their Situation. | 
Theſe inhabitants lie under different meridians and parallels, and are fix in number, viz. 1. 
Antæci. 2. Perizci. 3. Antipodes. 4. Amphiſcii. 5. Periſcit : and, 6. Heteroſcii. 
| 1. Of the AN TA. X 


The Antæci, or Antæcians, are thoſe inhabitants that have the ſame longitude ; that 
the ſame meridian, but have as many degrees latitude ſouth as we have north, 


Their PROPERTY- 
1. Their hour is the ſame as ours, it being noon, &c. with both at the ſame time. 2. Their days 
are equal to. our nights, and vice verſa: and, 3. Their ſummer is our winter. 5 
2. Of the PERIA OI. 


The Periæcians are thoſe that lie under the ſame parallel of latitude, on the ſame ſide of the Equa- 
tor, only are diſtant a hundred and eighty degrees of longitude, viz. a ſemicircle, 


Their PROPERTY. WA, 


1. They have contrary hours, being noon with them when it is mid-night with us. Py Their 


days and nights are of the ſame length of ours. 3. Their'ſeaſon or time of the year is alſo the ſame 
as with us. | | | £1 


is, lie under 


| 3. Of the AnTiroODES. a 

The Antipodes are ſuch inhabitants as have the ſame latitude ſouth as we have north, but differ a 
hundred and eighty degrees in longitude ; that is, they have oppoſite parallels and oppoſite meridians, 
| | Tbeir Pxorzxry. 18 48 
Theſe inhabitants are, as it were, compounded with the former. 


: 
- 


For, 1. Their hours are contrary, 


being noon with one when it is midnight with the other. 2. The longeſt day of the one is the 
and, 3. The four ſeaſons are contrary, their ſummer be- 


b 


| ſhorteſt day or longeſt night to the other: 
ing our winter, &c. &, 
Vor. I, * 4. Of 


| 4. Of the Amy 43.5 11. | 
They are ſo called becauſe their ſhadows are caſt different. ways at different times of the year; that 
is, their ſhadow is ſouthward from March to September, and northward from September to March : 


therefore, it is eaſy to perceive theſe are inhabitants living in the Torrid Zones; that is, between the 
Equator and the two Tropics, | at | 


5. Of the PERISCII. 


Theſe are ſo called becauſe they have their ſhadows go quite round them: ſuch, therefore, are the 
inhabitants chat dwell between the Polar Circles and the Poles ; that is; from 664 degrees ot latitude 


to go. ; 
6. Of the HeTeroOscin. 


They are ſo called, as having their ſhadow but one way ; that is, either always towards the 
north, or always toward the ſouth. | 

Theſe then are ſuch as live in the Temperate Zones; that is, between the Tropics and the Polar 
Circles, Thoſe in the ſouth Temperate Zone have their ſhagow fall always ſouthward, and thoſe 


in the north Temperate Zone have their ſhadows always caſt northward, as in England, France, 
Spain, and almoſt all Europe. 


| 
l } Of the ZONES and CLIMATES. 
n | | 1, Of the Zones. 
| A Zone, or Girdle, is a tract or ſpace that ſurrounds the ſurface of the earth, as a belt or 
girdle does the body, and are three in number, viz. 1. Torrid. 2. Temperate : and, 3. Frigid 
Zones. | | 

1. The Torrid Zone extends from the Equator to the Tropic of Cancer northward, and to the 
Tropic of Capricorn ſouthward 234 degrees each, (very nearly), viz. 47 degrees in all. | 

2. The Temperate Zones extend themſelves from the two Tropics to the Polar Circles on both 
ſides the Equator, viz, 43 degrees each, being together 86 degrees. 

3. The Frigid Zones extend from the Polar Circles to the Poles, being each 231 degrees, viz. 
in breadth; ſo that 234, 43, and 234 makes 9o degrees, the diſtance from the Equator to either 
Pole: or rather thus, the Torrid Zones contain 47 degrees, the Temperate 86, and the F rigid 47, 
in all 180 degrees. 

2. Of the CLimarTEs. 


Climates are tracts, or circles upon the ſurface of the Globe, of ſuch a certain breadth from the 
Equator to either Pole, that the length of the artificial day, viz. from the ſun-riſe to ſun-ſer, is juſt 
half an hour longer than in the next Climate nearer the Equator, till you come to the Polar Circles, 
and then indeed the day differs in each Climate one entire month, © | 

There are fixty Climares in all, viz. thirty on each fide of the Equator, called accordingly North 
and South; of theſe ſixty, forty-eight of them extend from the Equator to the Polar Circles, and 
each differ by half hours; and the remaining twelve are contained between the Polar Circles and the 
Poles, each differing one entire month from the other, (as was faid before) and will more-evidently 
appear by the following table, | | 


A TABLE of the different CLIMATES between the EquaToR and Pol AR Circi Es. 
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CLIMATES Between the PoLar Cine ES and the Por xs. 
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An EXPLANATION of the moſt uſeful Terms uſed in Geography and Aftronomy. 
1. Zenith is that point of the Heavens that is right over head. | 
2. Nadir is that point right under feet, being directly or diametrically oppoſite to the Zenith. 
3. Zenith's Diſtance is the number of degrees that the ſun or any flar wants of ninety degrees, 
when they are upon the Meridian or greateſt height. 
4. Altitude is height. Meridian Altitude is the greateſt altitude, or height, at twelve o'clock. 
5. Declination is the diſtance of the ſun, or any ſtar, from the Equator, or Equinoctial, counted 
on the Brazen Meridian in degrees, and is called North or South, according' to which fide of the 
Equinoctial the Declination is. | | 
6. Right Aſcenſion is an arch of the Equinoctial contained between the ſign Aries v. and the 
degree of the Equinoctial that is cut by the Brazen Meridian when the fun, or ſtar, is brought 
to the Meridian. | | 
7. Oblique Aſcenſion is that arch or degree of the Equinoctial contained between the Sign wv and 
the degree of the Equinoctial which is cut by the Horizon at the riſing of the ſun, or ſtar. 
8. Oblique Deſcenſion is juſt the reverſe, being the degree of Equinoctial cut by the Horizon at 
the ſetting of the ſun, or ſtar. 


9. Aſcenſional Difference is the difference of degrees between the Right and Oblique Aſcenſion, 


- which converted into time, by allowing fifteen degrees for every hour, ſhews how much the ſun, or 


flar,- riſes or ſets before or after {ix : that is, ſubſtract the Oblique from the Right Aſcenſion, tells the 
aſcenſional difference. | | 

10. Amplitude is an arch of the Horizon contained between the true eaſt and weſt points at 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, or ſtars, counted in degrees from the eaſt and weſt points of the 
Horizon where they riſe and ſet, and is called North and South Amplitude accordingly. 

11. Azimuth is in effect the fame as Amplitude, ſave only with this difference, that whereas Am- 
plitude is only at riſing and ſetting, Azimuth ſhews the diſtance from the eaſt and weſt points, at any 
time when the ſun, or ſtars, are above the Horizon. | 

Note. Azimuth is not expreſſed allke by all authors: ſome call it always North or South Azimuth, 
and reckon the Azimuth from theſe two points eaſtward or weſtward, Others reckon it from the 
eaſt and.weſt points, either northward or ſouthward, which 1 think is beſt, they being the two 
points that Azimuth is neareſt to, in our or any leſſer latitude, at any hour; however, it matters 
not which, if you mind this one rule; ſuppoſe. I ſay, the ſun bas ſixty degrees Azimuth from the 
north eaſtward, it is the ſame as if 1 ſay he has thirty degrees Azimuth from the eaſt northward. 

12. Elevation of the Pole is the ſame as Latitude. There are three ſorts, viz. . 

Latitude of a place is its diſtance from the Equator, either north or ſouth, numbered in degrees 
on the Brazen Meridian; or in other words, it is the Elevation of the Pole above the Horizon. 

Latitude of Navigation is the diſtance of a ſhip from the Equinoctial, counted on the Meridian: 
ſo that if a ſhip fails towards the EquinoGial, ſhe is ſaid to depreſs the Pole; and if ſhe fails from 
the Equinoctial, ſhe is ſaid to raiſe the Pole. | 

Latitude of a Star is its diſtance from the Ecliptic, being an arch of a circle of longitude, reckoned 
from the Ecliptic towards its Pole, either north or ſouth. | 

13. Longitude is alſo of three ſorts, viz. 


Longitude of a place is an arch of the Equator intercepted kgtween the firſt Meridian (or point 
Aries Y) on the Equator and the Meridian of the place. 7 | 
Longitude of a Star is an arch of the Ecliptic, counted from the beginning of Aries to the place 
where the ſtar's circle of longitude crofles the Ecliptic ; fo that it may be ſaid to be the ſtar's place 
in the Ecliptic, counted from the point Aries, which cannot exceed a hundred and eighty from the 
Equinoctial Point.” | | | e 
Longitude in Navigation is an arch of the Equator contained between the firſt Meridian and the 
Meridian the ſhip is in. | | BA | | | 
Note 1. Longitude of places differ according to what firſt Meridian they are counted from; for 
ſome place their firit Meridian at Gratioſo, others at Teneriff, and others at Ferrol. 25 | 
Note 3. In order to. find the longitude of any place on the Globe, only obſerve whether it be eaſt 
or weſt ; if eaſtward, then count ſo many degrees from the! point or ſign Aries v on the Globe to 
the right hand; if weſtward, count ſo many degrees towards the left, which will be the eaſt or weſt 
longitude required : and the difference of the longitude of any two places is no more than their 
* from each other counted in degrees on the Equator, or any parallel of latitude io propor- 
tion. But, ; TX 
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Note 3. If the longitude be taken from the Meridian of London, and you would then find the 
place to anſwer the following table of longitudes, | 
firſt Meridian is placed from the Meridian of London, and add or ſubſtract accordingly : thus on 
Senex's Globes the firſt Meridian is about eighteen degrees weſt of London, therefore all places that 
lie weſt of the firſt Meridian will have the longitude degrees leſs weft on the Globe than in the table; 
but all places that lie co the eaſt or right hand of London, will have their longitude eighteen degrees 
the globe than in the table : thus the Havanna, by the following table, is eighty-four de- 


more 
grees weſt longitude of London; but you will find it but fixty-fix on the Globe, which is eighteen | 


degrees leſs; and Pekin, a hundred and eleven degrees eaſt longitude in the tables, will by the ſame 
rule be eighteen degrees more from the firſt Meridian on the lame Globe. 


* To find any Place in Maps of Counties. 
The metropolis of Engl 5 
bottom of the map. Seek then the latitude of the place given on the right or left hand ſide of the 
map, counting ſo many degrees and minutes upwards, and there place your finger; then count 
from London ſo many degrees eaſtward or weſtward, as the given longitude expreſſes; then moving 
this laſt finger directly upwards in the map till you come to an equal height with the firſt finger ; 
move the ſaid firſt finger ſtraight or parallel along till rhey both coincide, and you will diſcover the 
place you ſought for. 1 | 
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Of the LArITUDE and LonciTuDE of the moſt principal Places in the known World, 
_ {according to the lateſt Obſervations) from the Meridian of London. 
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and is London; therefore you will find London with a cypher at the 
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Places. Provinces. | Countries. | Quarters, | Latitude, | Longitude 
oO 1 | | Deg. Min, Deg. Mio, 
Aberdeen Marr Scotland Europe 75 12N} 4 45W 
Abbeville 7 | Picardy | France | Europe 50 0— ] 2 ooE 
Abo © Finland Sweden Europe 60 | 30—| 21 30— 
Achin _ Sumatra Sumatra Iſle | Aſia 5 30— 93 30— 
Adrianople Romania Turky Europe 42 Oo [26 30— 
Agincourt Artois Netherlands | Europe 50 36—| 2 00, 
Agra | Agra Eaſt India | Ava 26 20— | 79, 09— 
Aix la Chapelle | Juliers Germany Europe 150 45—| 5 50— 
ASD SI Provence France Europe 143 30—| 5 25— 
Albany New York N. America | America 43 o0—| 74 oOo 
Aleppo Syria Turky Aſia 36 30— 37 40E 
Alexandria Lower Egypt Turky Aſia 30 40— 31 15— 
Atos Algiers © Barbary [Africa 36 40— 3 20— 
Almanza Caſtile Spain Europe 39 oo 1 15W 
Altena Holſtein Germany , | Europe 53 52— [10 ooE 
Amboyna Amboyna Iſle + | Eaſt India Aſia 3 408 | 126 00— 
Amiens Picardy France Europe 49 5oNj 2 30— 
AMSTERDAM Holland 9 Netherlands | Europe 52 20—j] 4 30— 
Ancona Ancona It aly Eu rope 43 20-15 oo 
Angiers Anjou France Europe 47 30— [0 30 
Annapolis Nava Scotia N. America | America 45 oo0— | 64 O0 
Anſpach Franconia Germany | Europe 49 22—[10 36E 
Antwerp Brabant Netherlands | Europe 51 15—1 4 15— 
Antibes Provence France Europe 43 40—] 7 0 
Antioch Syria Turky Aſia 36 0.37 0 
Archangel Dwina Ruffia Europe 64 30— 40 12— 
Arica os : America America 18 208 | 70 20 
Arles rovence rance _ Europe N E 
Arras Artois Netherlands j 1 9 — e * 
Aſtracan Aſtracan Ruſſia Aſia 47 oo—| 52, oo 

Athens Achaia Turky Europe 138 0— 24 15— 
Athlone Meath Ireland Europe [53 20— [8 ogW 
Ava Ava Eaſt India Aſia ; 20 oo— |95 ovE 
Auguſtin Florida N. America | America 30 0— | 81: oo 
Avignon Provence France Europe 43 50— 4 40E 
Augſburg Swabia Ger many Europe 48 20— 11 00— 
Axim 4 # Gold Coaſt Guinea Africa 15 00— 1 4 oo 
Ayleſbury Bucks © England Europe 31 48— o 5 A 

B. * 1 

Badajox Eſtremadura Spain Europe 38 45—| 7 20 
Baden Swabia' ' [Germany Europe 147 40—|] 7: 40E 
Baden Baden Switzerland | Europe 47 35— 8 15— 
Bagdat | Eyraca Arabia | Turky” Aſia | 33 20— 432 0— 
Baldieia Chin IS. America | America 40 008 | 8. oo ] 
Balliſore Bengal | Eaſt India Afia © 21 30 NIS 5 IG E 
Bamberg ö Franconia Germany Europe 30 13— 10 50— 
Barcelona Catalonia | Spain Europe 41 20— 2 0 
Baſil Baſil | Switzerland | Europe Fr Om > 
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Places, | Provinces, | | Countries Quarters, | Latitude. 
| Deg. Min. 
Baſtia Corſica Iſland Europe 142 20 N 
Baravia © Java Iſle Eaſt India Aſia 6 08 
Bayonne Gaſcony * France Europe 43 30 N 
Belfaſt | Antrim lreland Europe 54 38—- 
Belgrade Servia Turky Europe 45 — 
Belvidere Morea Turky Europe 327 O— 
Bencoolen Sumatra Iſland Aſia 4 08 
Bene vento | Naples y Italy Europe N. 15 N 
Benin Benin Guinea Africa F 
Bergen Bergen Norway Europe 160 on 
Bzatix Brandenberg Germany Europe 52 40— 
Berwick Berwick England Europe 55 40— 
Bethlehem Paleſtine Turky Aſia 31 30— 
Bilboa Biſcay Spain Europe 33 30— 
Bitonto Naples Italy Europe 41 20— 
Blenheim | Swabia Germany Europe 48 40— 
Bologna Romania Italy Europe IK 3—= 
Bologne Picardy France Europe 50 40— 
Bombay Bombay Iſle . Eaſt India } Aſia 18 30— 
Bonn Cologne Germany Europe 150 35— 
Borneo Borneo Ifle Eaſt India Aſia 1180 
Bos rO Maſſachuſets N. England America 42 24— 
Bourdeaux Guienne France Europe 44 50— 
Bourbon Lionois France Europe 46 33— 
Brandenberg Brandenberg Germany Europe 52 25 — 
Breda Brabant Netherlands Europe gl 40— 
Bremen Lower Saxohy Germany Europe - 53 25— 
Breſlaw Sileſia Bohemia Europe 51 Ig— 
Breſt Britany * France Europe 48 25— 
Brihuega New Caſtile Spain Europe 41 o— 
Bridgetown | Barbadoes Iſle N. America | America 13 o= 
Brill Voorn Ifle Holland Europe 51 
Briſac Swabia Germany Europe 48 
Briſtol _ Somerſetſhire England Europe 51 30— 
Bruges Flanders Netherlands Europe 51 16— 
#Brunſwick Saxony Germany Europe 52 30— 
BausszLs Brabant { Netherlands | Europe 51 O— 
Buda Hungary Lower Europe 47 40— 
Buenos Avas La Plata S. America | America 36 08 
Burſa Bithynia Turky Aſia 40 30 N 
Bury St. Edmonds | Suffolk England Europe 52 22— 
ö C. | 
Cachao Tonquin Eaſt India Aſia | 121 30— 
Cadiz Andaluſia Spain Europe 36 30— 
Cagliari Sardinia land Europe 1 
3 4 * 8 Lower Egypt Africa 30 Om 
Calais Picardy France Europe 1 0 — 
Calecut Malabar Eaſt India Aſia 11 20— 
Cambodia Siam Eaſt India Alia 12 30— 
Cambray Cambray Netherlands | Europe 50 15— 
Cambridge Cambridgeſhire England Europe 52 I5— 
Cambridge, New | | Mafſachuſets N. England ' | America 42, o— 
Candia Candia Iſland Alla _ 35 30— 
Candy Ceylon Iſland Aſia 8 — 
Canſo Nova Scotia N. America America 46 — 
Canterbury Kent England Europe 51 16— 
Cax ron Canton China Aſia 23 25— 
Cape of Good Hope Caffraria Hottentots | Africa 34 308 
Cape Coaſt Caſtle | Guinea | Gold Coaſt | Africa 5 oN 
Cape Horn Del Fuego Iſle Patagonia S. America 57 308 
Capua Naples Italy Europe 41 20 N 
Carleſcroon Bleking Sweden Europe 56 20— 
Carliſle Cumberland England Europe 54 45— 
CARTHAGENA Murcia Terra Firma S. America | 37 40— 
Carthagena Carthagena Spain Europe 1 — 
Carthage Tonis | Barbary Africa 36 30— 
Caſal Montferrat Italy Europe 46 O— 
Caſſel Heſſe-Caſſel Germany Europe 151 20— 
Caſtiglione Mantua Italy Europe 45 15— 
Cayenne Caribbeana 8. America America 5 — 
Ceuta Fez Morocco Africa . | 35 o= 
Chagre Dorien Soutlh | America 95 0— 
Chamberry I Savoy Italy Europe [45 40— 
CuARLE Town | | Carolina N. America | America 32 30— 
_ Civita Vecchia | Pope's Territory | Italy Europe $2 C-— 
_ Cleve | Weſtphalia Germany  Barope | 31 40— 
1 51 75 c | 
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7 — N 
Galicia — 
Piedmont 
Swabia 
_ Commanrinorty Romania * 
Corannuorm Zeland 
Corinth Morea 
Cor Mudſter 
Corunna Galicia 
ourtray Flanders 
n Acow | Eittle Poland 
Cremona Cremoneſe 
relſy  Picardy 
Cuſco eru 
D. 
Daces Bengal 
amaſcus Syria 
Dantzick Pruſſia 
Delft Holland 
Delly Delly 
Delos Cyclades 
Delphos Achaia 
euxponts Palatinate 
erbent Dageſtan 
Dettingen Wetteravia 
ieppe Normandy 
Dowinoo, Sr. | Hiſpaniola 
Dort Holland 
Dover * Kent | 
Doway * | Flanders 
Dassia on, 
Drogheda Leinſter 
Dunn Leinſter 
Dunk anders 
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cheat, in Pegaſus 342 1526 15 [31 o 26 © 
beder, MTs en e 480155 15 [46.30 3 30 U 
ws, n Canis Major 98 01 30 9 15 12 3 8 
ica, in Virgo s eee 45 | 250 [20 og: 
| pet ointer, Urſa Mijoy' 11 85 30 [80 0 [12 0 | 
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firſt being 50* 32“, and the other 40% And between Candy and Stockholm is ga 307, for Stock- 
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The Latitude being given, to_reftify the Globe for that Place. mol 


Let it be required to rectify the globe for the Latitude of London 51* 327 north, and Mad 
40 10” north, proceed thus: Turn the Pole on which. the dial · plate is red towards the verge of; 
the Horizon, ſlipping or e, e globe backwards or forwards in the notches of the Horizon, 
till the Horizon cuts the Brazen Meridian in 51% 327 (via. a little more than 531 and a half) ſo is the 
globe re&ified for the latitude of London; that is, the North Pole will then be elevated gi 32“ 2. 
bove the Horizon; and London being brought to the Meridian, will then be in the Zenith, or right 
up, and at equal diſtance from all parts of the Horizon, ' © 

Depreſs the Pole till the Horizon cuts the Brazen, Meridian at 40% 100, and you have then the po- 
ſition of the inhabitants at Madrid; and turning the globe till Madrid comes to the Meridian, you 
will find it in the Zenith, or top of the globe, under 40% 107; or BILLS | 

Note. If it were required: to rectif the globe for ſouth latitude, then you muſt elevate the South 
Pole to the given latitude inſtead of the North Pole; but this is better explained by the next Problem. 


P23 & ne oF. Falz 
| | Hoo 10 214% $4 FP OATY .! '$ 4 
The Latitude aud Longitude of any Place given, to find the fm: 


- Firſt, You ire to obſerve whether the longitude be reckaned from London, or from the rſt Me. 
ridian ; for on ſome globes the flrſt Meridian begins 23%, on others 209%, and on Senex's globes 18 
weſt of London; but if once you know where the firſt Meridian is on the globe, it is very eaſy ta 


1 
% 7 
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kno the difference from the Meridian of London. 


le. There are two certain places, one has 170 30 north latitude, and 77 6 weſt longitude 
the other is 34* 30. ſouth latitude, and r6* 200 eaſt longitude from London; I demand what places 
theſe are ? e IO Pane ak 
- Rule. For the firſt place, I elevate to the North Pole 17 30”, becauſe it is 179 30 north latitude : 
then I turn the globe to the right hand, or eaſtward, (becauſe the place lies weſtward) till 77* 5” upon 
the Equator, counted from the Meridian of London (which has à Cypher thus (o) on the Equator) 


= 


paſſes through or under the Meridian: or, in other words, T corn the globe till 75* f. weſtward is 
| brought under the Meridian, and here I fix the globe with, a quill thruſt in between Ne globe an 


the Horizon; then I look under the latitude 17* 30, (which is in the Zenich) on the Meridian a- to 
of the globe, and under 17* 3o” on the Meridian I find Port Royal,” in Jamaica,” tlie place require” 
For the ſecond place I elevate the South Pole (though there is no occaſion to elevate the Pole 


barely to find a place, but it is better, becauſe you have then the real fituarion of the inhabitants) 


to the given latitude 34 30 ſouth, and then turn the globe till 16* 200 eaſt longitude of London come 


under the Meridian. Then I look under the latitude 34 30 onthe Meridian, and juſt under this I 
find the Cape of Good Hope, the place required. > oo oO 
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| | | | N 244 OUT B03 14: 189! 13.3 an, 73% 
The Latitude of any Place given, tu tell all thoſe Places: that have the ſame" Laus. 
Definition. All thoſe places that have the ſame latitude, have che days and nights of the ſame length 
at the ſame time of the aaa. 1 ²— rt BE 3 
Rule. Bring the given place, or places, to the Meridian, (ſuppoſe London 51 32”, and Madrid 
40* 10” north) then turn the globe, and all thoſe places that. paſs undet 50? 32”, haye the ſame lati- 
tude as London, viz. Prague, in Germany, &c. and. all that paſs. under 40* 10, have the ſame 
latitude as Madrid, which you. will find to be Pekin nearly for one, and many other places. 


N * 
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| r of the Latitude of Placts, 
Here are two variations, or rules. e * e 8 * 
- Hirſt, If the latitudes be both north or both ſouth, then ſubtract the leſs from the greater latitude, 
and the remainder is the difference, or anſwer, Thus between London and Madrid is 12* 32', the 


holm is about 59? 30 north, and Candy 7 30” nbrth© 5 47 . 
Secondly, If one place lie on the north, and the other on the ſouth fide of the Equator ; (that is, 


7 


if one be north and the other ſouth latitude) then add them both r » op eg mags 
difference of the latitude require. : - | 6 o togethe r ſum is the 


a4 (1 58. .; ORG eme wi} to en ads a lacs : | ] 
Thus Copenhagen is 55* 40 north, and the iſland /of Madagaſcar. is 199 30 ſouth z theſe added 
together make 75? 10', the difference of latitude required, l 1 ” 15 5 $7 
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The Longitude of any Place given from any Meridian, to tell thoſe Places having the ſame Longitude. 
This is done after the ſame manner as the other, only here the anſwer will be on the Equator, 
as the others were on the Meridian. 3 | 
. 4 would know what places have the ſame longitude as London, and the ſame longitude as 
oſcow. Wu Od PR | ; 
The Rule is, bring London to the Meridian, then all thoſe places on the globe (from the North 
Fole t tlie ſouth part of the Horizon) that lie under the edge of the Meridian, have the ſame lon- 


guuche as London. Thus Fort Naſſau, and Fort Mina, in Guinea, have the ſame, or very nearly 


the ſame longitude as London. | 
And Moſcow, in Muſcovia, has very nearly the ſame longitude as Aleppo, in Syria: alſo Scande- 
roon, Antioch, and Tripoli, in Syria, have the ſame longitude, viz. between 37 and 38“ ealt of 


PR S VII 
Ha n d x54 N To find the Difference of the Longitude of Places. 


; Definition. No place can exceed or be above 180 of loangitude from another place; for 181® 
eaſt longitude is with more, propriety 4799 weſt longitude, for 181% taken from 360 there remains 
1799, Which is nearer to the given place than 1819, | | | 

Rule. Here are two variations. 

Firſt, If the. places lie both eaſt or both weſt of the firſt Meridian, or where you reckon the longi- 
tude-from, viz. if they both be eaſt or both welt longitude, then ſubrraft one from the other, you 
have the difference: Ä nh 6h Re TY wm ERS © 5 
Thus Jeruſalem is found 36 1g eaſt longitude from London, and Pekin 117 eaſt longitude ; 
therefore ſubtract 3615 from 117, * there remains 80 13, difference of longitude eaſt or weſt ; 

Wh Pekin is 80% 25 eaſt_ Jongitude of Jerulalem ; or Jeruſalem is 80® 15” welt longitude of 
ekin, Sup | | 
. Secondly,: If one place be eaſt and the other weſt longitude of the firſt Meridian, (ſuppoſe London, 
or any other Meridian) then add their longirudes together, and the ſum is the difference of longitude 
required, wy ner Ws e a og 

1 To know the difference of the longitude between Jeruſalem 360 15” caſt of London, 
and Port Royal in Jamaica 77* weſt. ee pap * 
Here as one is caſt and the gather welt, add 36 15” and 7 5 together, and their ſum makes 
113 207 differegce of longitude : that is, Jeruſalem is 1139 20 caſt of Port Royal, or Port Royal is 
113 200 weſt of Jeruſalem, By 

Example. Pekin in China is 117% eaſt longitude, and Port Royal is 77 5” weſt; add theſe ſumg 

ether, and 194% will be found the difference of longitude ; but becauſe it is more than 18 
ſobtradk 194 5: from 30e, and there remains 165% 55' the difference required, 43 


Moſt of the following problems are common to both globes. | | 


di en acid ode N i VII, 
| The Day of the Month given, to find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic. 

Rule. The day of the month being given, look on the inner calendar on the new globes, and you 
have the ſign and the degree of that ſign that the ſun is in for that day, according to the New Stile. 

wy be upon old globes, look on the outward: calendar, you have the ſign and the degree of 

the ſign. 4" | "7 THY <2 4 | . 
NV. 5. It may be further obſerved, that the calendar uſed through Europe is the calendar for N. 8. 
viz. New Stile, and is always known from the other, becauſe it bas the ſaints days, and ſeveral other 
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things wrote upon it on the Horizon. 


"Example. To know the ſun's place in the Ecliptic on May the 21ſt, N. S. March the 21ſt, June 
che 21ſt, September the 22d, and December the 21ſt. N | 

Look for theſe days of the months in order as they ſtand in the new calendar; (viz; for N. S. be- 
fore deſcribed) and right againſt the day of the month, in the innermoſt circle on the Horizon, is 
found the ſun's place among the ſigns as follows: | | 

Thus right againſt May the 2ſt is found 1 of + x Gemini: and alſo on March the 2 iſt is found 
he enters Y Aries: on June 21ſt he enters Cancer: on September the 22d he enters & Libra: 
and on December the 21ſt he enters r Capricorn. 2 ty 
Moe, That in every problem and operation 
undet ſtood for New Stile, viz. N. 8. and latitude always means north latitude, except expreſſed ſouth. 
Doe 107 O83 ei nende ben yER 1996 190 | Ra v3 $3 + Bra 6 | 
| Wt PR O B. VIII. A Oka 
91 14 by) * 1; S077 i - ASL. © | 180 a ov of 1 8 þ 
eu Sun's Place given, to find the Day of the Mh. 


This m_—_ the reverſe of the former problem ; for having the ſun's place whveny geek ie 38 


ſunermoſt cireſe among the ſigns; dden age inſt that degree in the calendar N. S. you have the Day 
of the month required. | * a HY \. 24 4 
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n Rrample, 
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feuſter except Old Stile be mentioned. it is to be 
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Example. To know what time of the year the ſun is in 16 of n, as alſo when he enters , &z , 
and v: proceed according to the rule, and you will find the days to be May the 21ſt, March the 
21, June the 21ſt, September the 22d, and December the 21ſt, as in the latt. r Ty 


: 4 82 S. | | P R O 3 IX. $$ . a | W 
| The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, and reftify the Globes for Uſe, 
Rile, Find tlie ſun's place on the Horizon by Freb. vii. and having hoted what degree he is in, 
look upon the Ecliptic on the globe, and find the ſame ſign and degree as you did on the Horizon 
then bring this degree of the Ecliptic very carefully to the graduated edge of the Brazen Meridian 
and holding the globe ſteady turn the index exactly to the upper twelve, (which repreſents twelve af 
| noon) and thus is the globe rectified for that day; and the degree of the Ecliptic that lies under che 
uator repreſents the ſun's place at noon, or twelve o'clock, that da. oY 
Note, The Aftronomer's day is reckoned from, or begins at twelve o'clock ; and if you fix the ; 
quadrant of altitude to the latitude in the Zenith, the globe will be compleatly rectified. 


| PR 0 -- x; | 
To find: the Declination of the Sun on any Day of the Year, 


Rule. Having found the ſun's place in the Ecliptic for the given- day, bring it to the Brazen 
Meridian, and obſerve what degree of the Meridian it lies under, and whether it be on the nortl 
or on the ſouth ſide of the Equator, for that is the declination required, which is called north or 
ſouth declination accordingly. Thus on April the 2 iſt the ſun has 11* 30” north declination, and on 
May the 21ſt he has 20% zo declination, but on October the 27th he has 12* 30 ſouth declination. 


| re 
De Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Meridian Altitude, vix. bis Height at Noon. 


Rule. Bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, and obſerve what degree of the Meridian the ſun's 
place is under; for thoſe degrees on the Meridian that are intercepted, or lie between the ſouth verge 
of the Horizon, and the degree which is over the ſun's place on the Meridian, (counted on the 
Meridian) is the ſun's Meridian altitude required. | | 

Thus is found his Meridian altitude at London, May the 21ſt, to be 59%; but on November the 
5th he has but 23 3o' altitude. | 1 Yet 1 "x v 


EG K-26 
The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Altitude at any Time. 


' Example. On May the 21ſt, at nine in the morning, and at five in the afternoon at London, to 
know the ſun's altitude or height. | * our, | * N 
Rule. Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place (10 n) to the Meridian, and 
the index to the upper twelve on the dial- plate; then ſkrew the quadrant of altitude in the Zenith, 
(viz. the left edge of the nut muſt be fixed on the Meridian at g 1 320) then turn the globe till the 
index points to the hour, viz. nine in the morning; this done, fix the globe by thruſting in aquill 
between it and the Horizon: laſtly, turn the qudrant about till the graduated or. figured edge touch 
the ſun's place, (viz. -1* n) and the degrees on the quadrant, counted from the Horizon, upward on 
the quadrant, is his height at that time, viz. 43% 30. Then turn the globe till the index points to 
five in the afternoon; and alſo turn the quadrant on the weſt ſide, (without unſkrewing it) till it 
touches the ſun's place, and you have about 24 on the quadrant, his altitude at that time. 
N. B. At North Cape (viz. north - latitude 72®) at nine in the morning May 21, he will be but 
about 329 high. a . RO re ris Ta bY 
N a e XIII. ay WG: TWO 
The Latitude given, to tell the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, and Length of the Day and Night at any Time 

e 42 OR | of the Year in any Places. 19 | 
Rule. Rectify the globe, (viz. elevate it for the latitude; bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, 
and index to the upper twelve) then turn it till the ſun's place comes even with, or lies right againſt 
the inner verge on the eaſt ſide of the Horizon, then the index will ſhew you the time of the ſun's 
riſing : turn it to the welt fide, or verge of the Horizon, and the index will ſhew the ſetting, ' Or 
thus, having got the hour the ſun riles, count how many it wants of twelve, for ſo'many hours 
will it ſer after. Thus, if the index points to four in the morning at riſing, it will of courſe ſet at 
eight at night, &c. N 24, 6 gte $19 03 189 307 e 

Note 1. If you double the time of riſing, that is, double the hours it wants of twelve at the time 
of riſing, it gives you the length of the day from ſun-rifing to ſun ſetting. 

Note 2. It you ſubtract the length of the day; from ſun-rifing to fun-ſerting, from twenty-four, the 
remainder ſhews you the length of the night, twilight included. lo oh nn 
Proceed thus, and you will find the ſun, on May 26, at London; to riſe about four in the morn - 
ing, and ſets at eight at night. Now double what he wants of twelve at ring, via. eight hours, 
and it gives the length of that day at London, viz. ſixteen Hour. 
en , | ꝛͥ ROB. 
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Bring the ſun's place to the Brazen Meridian, and note what degree of the Equator is cut by the 
Meridian, for that is his right aſcenſion —_ Rr Ne 
To know the ſun's right aſcenſion on Match the 2 1ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 22d, and 
December the 2 iſt. | SIE (Own ae e 


_ Find the ſun's place for theſe different days, and briogi it to the Meridian, it is found the 


Meridian cuts the Equator in o, in go, in 180, and in 270, his right aſcenſion required,  _ 
* Note, When the ſunenters 4, March the 2 1ſt, he has no right aſcenſion, becauſe it is counted from, 


or begins at Y therefore, on March the 20th, he muſt have his greateſt right aſcenſion, viz. 359%. 


| FMS XV; Fl 2 
: To ind the Sun's obliqut Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion at any Time, and in any Tatitude. 

©" Rule 1. Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place down to the eaſtern verge of 

the Horizon, then obſerve what degree the Horizon cuts the Equator in, for that is the oblique 

aſcenſion required. : 13 | 
———2/ Turn the globe till the ſun's place come to, or lies level with the weſtern verge of the Horizon, 
and the degree of the Equator cut by the Horizon is the oblique deſcenſſon required. 

Thus on March the 21ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 22d; and December the 21ſt,” yiz,' when 

the ſun enters Y, m, , and , you. will find his oblique aſcenſion will be o, 56, 180, and 304. 
And on the ſame days his oblique deſcenſion will be o, 123, 180, and 237 and a half. 

c | Pr & © $: + 3TE * 

The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's aſcenfional Difference, viz. how much be riſes 
or ſets before and after fix; and conſequently 10 geil the Lengih'of the Days, ſuppeſe there were no Index to 
the Globe. | | 1 ; | 1 

Rule. By the laſt problem figd the ſun's right and oblique aſcenfion ; then ſubtract the oblique 
from the right aſcenſion, or the contrary, and the remainder is the aſcenſional difference required ; 
which divide by fifteen, the degrees of the Equator that paſs through the Meridian for ont hour (ot 
ſeven and a half for half an hour) gives the anſwer in time that the ſun riſes and ſets before and after fix; 

Thus on May the 26th is found the ſun 6* of n, and his right aſcenſion is 64 and on the ſame 
day his oblique aſcenſion is 34% nbw 340 from 649, there remains 300, his aſcenſional difference; 
which divide by fifteen gives two hours, the time that he riſes before or ſets after fix; ft 


N. B. The right exceeds the oblique aſcenſion from to a, when the ſun riſes before fix ; but the 
other half year that he riſes after, or ſets before ſix, the oblique exceeds the right aſcenſion. 


| * „ n 
The. Latitnde and Day of the Month given, 10 tell the Sun's Amplitude, viz. hit Diftance from the eas and 
weſt Points at his riſing and ſetting, and the Points of the Compaſs be riſes and ſets upon. 


- Rule. The globe being tectified, bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, (which | 


ſhews his riſing) then the degrees upon the innermolt circle of the Horizon, counted from the true 
eaſt point to the place where the ſun's place lies againſt on the Horizon, ſhews you the ſon's amplitude. 


Proceed according to the rule, you will find the ſun's amplitude at London, (May the 21ſt) at 


riſing to be about 34* from the eaſt to the north, and ar ſetting 34 from the weft to the north, and 
the point he riſes upon is north-eaſt by eaſt, and ſers north- welt by weſt, But on November the 
fifth he has about 25* and a half amplitude from the eaſt to the footh, and at ſerting 25 and à half 
from the welt to the ſouth. © The point he riſes upon is eaſt ſouth eaſt, and che point he ſets upon 
is weſt-ſouth-weſt. | eds VER PRES POT BAK et #7. Fc 
* G N — \ - A | | 


nw. | SY 
The Latitude and Day given, to tell the Sun's Azimuth, wiz. bis Diſtance from the Eaſt andW:, or from | 


| the North and South Points at any Tim. 
"" Rule.” Rectify the globe in general, then turn the globe till the index points to the given hour ; 
this being done, turn the quadrant till it touches the ſun's place for the given day; and then the 
quadrant will cut the Horizon in the Azimuth required from the eaſt or weſt points, or from the north 
or ſouth points, for you may reckon from either, only then name it propetly:and/ accordingly; + 
Thus on Auguſt the 17th, at nine in the morning, the ſun will have about 30 Azimuth from 
the caſt to the ſouth z or, which is the ſame; 60 from the fourth to the eaſt, for 609 and 30% make 


' 90s, the whole quarter from eaſt to-ſouth, 1 - . 28 | | af? Noch 
NM. B. Some authors call this: 60, ſouth-amplitude ; but others call it 30 ſouth amplitude; that is, 
39 from the eaſt to the ſouth, as was ſaid before. Hain mn nis 


vs? * 9 
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ie Latitude, Day, and Hour given, 10 tell the Sun's Almacantar. _ 


De der. Almacantars are circles of Altitude that run parallel to the Horizon, whoſe bas are 
the 1 Nadir ſo that you may imagine as many circles of altitude, viz: Almacantars, as 
S VIS 16 OAT SR 320 NID W's ain 18 20818 2951} brig wn; 
e Rule. The almacantar is found the ſame as the altitude of che ſun at any time, therefore we refer 

_ You back to Prob. xiii. | LOL 8 
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Mun Feber Saigqiian 21 Das; ovitsd Wo 
The Latitude and Length of the Day given, to tell what other Day of the Year will be of the ſame Length. 
Rule. Having found the ſun's place for the given day; bring it to the Meridian, and obſerve 
well its dec linat ion then turn the globe till ſome othet degree of the Eeliptic comes under the ſame 
degree of declination. under the Meridian; this being done, ſee what day of the month anſwers to 
che ſun's place then under the Meridiag, tor that is the day required, which you may eaſily prove. 
Thus Jou will find char July the 13th, and Auguſt the 20th, is of the lame length as May che 
26h, and April the 11e 79 Ton! 7127 983 27 107 401 ab i olg 5715 DO rn | | 
| | : I Kg R O B. | XXI. | SS 1 ele Tid 
The Latitude and Day given,, is tell the lg and, (conſequent ) the Length, or Continuance 
1 4. | of 1 w1 r | 


no ino T 503 61 zrnaided ates lice: 185 & $00 RV [14 2Y 6D. QW7 21k 919g 1 N 
| Defnition,,, Twilight is that faint light which begins immediately after the fun ſets, in the evening, 
and continues till he is 18 below the Horizon; and it begins in the moraing when the ſun comes 
within 185 ofthe, Horizon gn. the eaſt fide, and ends when he riſes; cherefore it is plain, that twilight 
3 lopger when gays encreaſe in length, but it is, alſo much ſtronger, as you vill ſee by 
| 
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18 below the Horizon) then look on the index, for chat will point (if among the morning hours) 
» Note 1. What is meant by the oppolite place of the ſun is this; it is' that degree of the Ecliptic 
oppoſite to (or 180 from) the given place of the ſun. Thus, ſuppoſe the ſun was in y, then bring 
its oppoſite ſign (Viz. c) to 18% on the quadrant, fo will Y be depreſſed 18% and the index will ſhew 
, dd EY AG. a OE 13. vb Es 
Note 2. There is no real night at London (but twilight) from May the 2 ad to July the acth, the 
ſun all that time being leſs than 18* below the Horizon. eee, 


Proceed then according to the Rule, and you will find that on Match the 21ſt, and September the 
22d, twilight begins about four in the morning, and ends about eight at night. 

The ſun on theſe days you know riſes 4nd ets at ſix. Add, therefore, the length of morning 
and evening twilight to twelve hours, (the length of the days then) and it gives ſixteen hours; this 
ſubtracted from twenty-four hours, leaves eight hours, the length of the real or dark night. 

So alſo on April the 24th twilight begins about half paſt two, and ends about half paſt nine, which 
is in all ſeven hours. But on December che 2oth-it begins at fix, and ends at fix, which is in all 
but three hours and forty minutes. I $8 e | 7 | 
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4 Mak Eh) te Boro Pe Ro rs S My ; 
The Hour given, where you are to tell what Hour it is in am other Pari of the World. 

Rule. Bring the given place to the Meridian, and fer the index at the given hour; then turn the 
globe till che other place, or places, come under the Meridian, and the index will point to the real 
time in the place required. 3 be NU foes nocd b non ben aum Din 

Example. When it is two o'clock in the afternoon at London, to know the time ar Jeruſalem, 
and at Port Royal in Jamaica. | PE 09 Oe nm een. 

Proceed according to the Rule, and you will find, that when ic is two in the afternoon at London, 
it is twenty five minutes paſt four at Jeruſalem; and but fifry-two minutes paſt eight in the morn- 
ing at Port Royal. | Wn RE 1 2 * 

Or thus, by Prob. vi. Jeruſalem is 367 15” eaſt longitude of London: divide therefore 36* 15 by 
fifteen, and the quotient is two hours, and the remainder is ſix, which is fix times four, or rwenty- 
four minutes, and the odd fifteen minutes, or miles, is one minute; ſo that the difference is two 
hours twenty-five minutes: and as Jeruſalem is eaſt of London, it has its hour before us, therefore 
it is twenty-five minutes after four in the afternoon, And thus for other places. 
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p'x"o l. XIII. 
The Day of the Month given, to tell thoſe Inbabitants that will have the Sun in their Zenith (or over their 
7 aß n HD 20 


4 _ Obſervation. This cannot happen to any other inhabitants but in the Torrid Zones, that is, to 
all ſuch as have not above 23* and a half of Latitude, either north or ſou n. | 
Raule. Bring the ſun's place to the Meridian, and obſerve exactly his declination for that day; then 
turn the globe any way, and obſerve what places paſs under that degree of declination on the Meri- 
dian; for all ſuch will have the ſun right over their heads ſome time or other on that day. | 
_ , To know what inhabitants, or places, will have the ſun in their Zenith on May the 21ſt; 
Proceed as directed by the Rule, you will find Se. Jago in Hiſpaniola, St. Jago in Cuba; Cam- 

peachy, and many other places will paſs under that degree of declination, (viz. 205 north) and wilt have 
the ſun in their Zenith that day. * R > i : 
Vor. I. A | | DAY Alſo 


xxĩi INT R OD UC TI O N. 
Alſo on April the 16th the inhabitants of Porto Bello, the Oroonoko iſlands, Bay of Siam, Iſle /- 
U 4:24:48 


of Ceylon, and the Philippine iſlands, will have the 

Po oO EPPS AY e 

The Day and Hour given in any Place, to tell' thoſe Inhabitants, or thut Place, to which the Sun is ibn 

os, * 1 475 e * ! "js | wvertzeal, VIZ, in tbe Zenith. | vt (1471 11 * 3 
Rule. Bring the given place to the Brazen Meridian, and turn the index to the given hour; this 

done, turn the globe till the index points to the upper twelve, or noon; then lock under the de- 

gree of declination on the globe for that day, for that is the very ſpot, or place, to which the Tun is 
en vertical. TEX — 4 


Example. On May the 13th, at eight minutes paſt five in the. afternoon, at London, to know 


what place has the ſun then in their Zenith, Anſwer, Port Royal in Jamaica.. 
N. B. There are two days in which the ſun is vertical to all the inhabitants in the Torrid Zones; 
which muſt be when the fun has the ſame declination, and in this Problem will be July the 25th, 
viz, the fame dedination as on May the 13th. = „en e £9020 ans 
Thus alſo you will find when it is thirty-three minutes paſt ſix in the morning at London, on Aptil 
the 12rh,' and Auguſt the 28th, the inhabitants at Candy, in the iſland of Ceylob, will have the fun 
then nearly in their Zenith _ bg US BHP; wes, 1; cont 
n enen PR O B. XXV. 190 „ JESTREND 2717 7L da 
To tell the Diftance from one Place to ahother in Degrees and Minutes (viz. Milet) in an Arb of u great 
OY FEES QGel: * as alſo their Bearing, or Situation, in reſpef? of each ore. 
© Rule. Bring one of the places to the Meridian, and elevate the globe for the latitude of it, and 
fix the quadrant in l the Zenith: then turn the globe till the quadrant touches the other place, and the 
degtees on the quadrant between place and place ſhews the diſtance ; and the quadrant at the ſame 
\ cog 4 cut the, Horizon in the point of the compaſs, called the bearing, or ſituation, from the 
rſt place. ' | | 


_ Example. To know the diſtance from London to Port Poyal, Jeruſalem, and Moſcow ; as als 
their Situation in reſpect of London. | | e 


n that day in or near their Zenith. | 
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_ Proceed according to the Rule, and vou will find that from Losd ese 

11919 19 1 12  T'6 Port Royal 688 ) „ f 476 WW  ots 
| 03 c1097 032185 neee = rene bos 
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TM T0 ING e preg 
The Latitude and Day given, 10 tell what Time the Sun will be due Eaſt or Wet. 

Rule. Rectify the globe and quadrant as before directed: then turn the quadrant till it touches 
the eaſt or weſt point of the Horizon; this done, turn the globe till the ſun's place for the given day 
comes to the edge of the quadrant (holding the quadrant to the eaſt or weſt point) ſo will the index 
point to the hour of his being due eaſt or weſt on that day. | r 

Proceed thus, and you will find about five minutes paſt ſeven in the morning, on May the 21ft 
at London, the ſun will be due eaſt, and about five minutes before five in the evening due weſt. On 
June the 21ſt he will be due eaſt about twenty-two minutes paſt ſeven in the morning, &c. but on 


December the 2 1ſt he is due eaſt about thirty-five minutes paſt four in the morni d 
about twenty · ſive minutes paſt ſeven in the evening. N _ * * * 


)))) 27" 197-36 YI - © JO 
Teo .ind the Anteci to any Place, (ſuppoſe London.) 
_ Bring London to the Meridian, and count on the Meridian from the 


the Anteci. . | nn 


Equator as many de 85 
a dot, for that is the pate of. 


Bring London to the Meridian, and turn the globe till 1805 of longitude paſs under th; 

then under the ſame latitude as London, (via. under. 519 32“ north 8 (ol 

is the place of the Periceci, to be in the Great South Sea 5129 g2* ſouth latitude, and 
Thus alſo che Aatipodes to Cape Antonia in South America is the Bay of Nan 
the 'Antipodes do Barbadoes-is a-lictle ſhoal in the Streights of Sapy, | 


Meridian, 
. a for that 
180% longitude. 
kin in China: and 


4+ 44+ 
' - 4 


EI IETF FO. 15444 [113-255 GH *& ' | 7 ! 

* Note, Sixty. miles, or miovtes, are reckoned a degree. in general; but this is a „ nn 
e eee ene Meridian, N. Nen e 
par ae multiply the degrees by we maß an9 e bent zou dave The'diffance in No gfid alls. 
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Yb | | | | | | * ag A 
Wigs wow an yawiedion on rob eee e d. og 15090 Soo hi don +41 me 
ue TT” En CO OS” 
SOOT 200 03 Mii 36 oO AU YA CH HUE OR Ef ION 5 d 0) a1 ina jo 1 
| 4 HW To find the” HAntipodes.” No 130) Bae vt 01104 573 1h £108119d 
\ | = . 
Aj do cot £1 11173741444, 0] arid WY YED 19003 10 O3BfA9 503 2603 .,C1653GE 1 2utll 1 
"There are thee. ways, but the two beſt are theſe : 3 n TS 
91 2 | | | 2.405 349 SngzhUed 4 fs ads 146maigoetior Ric 
. Briog London to the north verge of the Horizon, which is done by ipping the globe up and, 
down. till London lies cloſe to the edge of the Brazen Meridian, and cloſe to the Horizon on the, 
l 4 8 9 4-4 LI l ' l g 1 | * 110 1 EY 
north: this being done, look on the ſourh verge of the Horizon ole. to the  Brazea Meridian, and 
L : g c 14 6. | - | ” PT . 2 J. ; * ine, Vt + 1 
there make a dot on the globe, and you have t pt eng Ming! bis oe eee eads 
2. Bring London to the Meridian, and turn the globe till 1300 paſs through the Meridia, ald 
there fix the globe; then count from the Equator ſouthward on the Meridian 31 32, and you will 
find the ſame dot to lie cloſe to the Meridian (at 5% 320) below the Buch part bf ie Horizon. 
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The longeſt Day in any Latitude given, (ſuppofing Lond," ſinteem Hours and a Half) to tell in what other 
. - , Latitude the longeſt Day is one, two, three, Wc. Haurs langer than in the given Place, l 
- Rule. Rectify the globe for the given latitude, (viz, London) and bring the ſolſtzcial Colute 
(via. a) to the Meridian; then where the Horizon cuis the Tropic of « make a dot on the Tropic 
at the verge of the Horizon: this done, turn the globe weſtward, till 5% and half of the Equator 
paſs under the Meridian, and then make a ſecond dot on the Tropie againſt the Horizon as before ; 
then turn the globe back to its firſt poſition, (viz, to ) and then ele vatꝭ the pole, till the ſecond dot 
appears at the edge of the Horizon, and the Horizon at the ſame time will cut the Meridian in the 
latitude required, , 0 . 2 1 „Deen . = <3 - 4 , li 3% | . 
3 9 — as above, and you will find that in the latitude 36 20, the days are one hour longer than 
at Lon . : Done Tangens | 298d tf OL OD THU / COOL DITTIER) Gan 4 
2. If you want to know the latitude where the day is two hours longer than at London, then pro» 
ceed as before, only inſtead of cauſing 7 and a half to paſs under the Meridian, you muſt now urn 
the obe 15k under the Meridian, and make then a ſecond dot on the Tropic and proceed 
as before. 82 ed co wr fd AMC rant Es fink ic. 
- Note, If you want to know the latitude where the longeſt day is an hour ſhorter than at London, 
only turn the globe eaſtward inſtead of weſtward, till ſeven degrees and a half paſs through the Me- 
ridian, and make a prick on the Tropic, and depreſs the pole till this lies even with the Horizon, 


you will find the latitude about 45% and a half. Thus for two hours longer about 699, for ſour hours 
about 64 20”; but for two hours ſhorter the latitude is about 345% and a half, - 


PD R O B. XXXI. 


Any Time not exceeding fix Months given, to tell that Latitude, or thoſe Places, where the Sun will not ſet 
| 4&4 ; old | 1 F fer all that Time. - 1 es 20 wy 6+ , 
Note, That twenty-eight days are here reckoned-to the month; Bring the given time into days, 

and take the half of the number of days; but remember to abate one; if the halfiexcceds thirty; then 


count from Cancer on the Ecliptic the ſame number of degrees as the half amaunted to, and where 


this reckoning ends make a dot on the Ecliptic. Laſtly, Bring this dot to the Meridian, and as many 


degrees as are intercepted, or lic between the dot and the pole itſelf, counted oa the Meridian, is 
the latitude required. | 1 8 Hg 


- The place, or latitude, is demanded where the ſun, does not ſet for the ſpace of four 

months and fixteen days? SH aL ES Ke 

Ibis is in all one hundred and twenty-eight days, the half is 64, abate 2% is 63% ;/ this I count 

from e on the Ecliptic, and make a dot, and bringing it to the Meridian, it is found there are neatly 
809 between the dot and the pole, viz. the latitude is 80%, which is at Smith's Inlet, the upper part 

So alſo in the Jatitude of 8 3, he ſets not for five months two weeks. And in the latitude of 
86 30, for five months three weeks and three days; and in the latitude 900, not for fix months; 

an'you-will fo by the next Ph i anndtin Heat old HH lg 


To tell in the Latitude ninety (the longeſt Day there being fix Months) how long it continues to be Twilight 
after Sun-ſet ; and how long their Night is after Twilight ends, before Twilight begins again. | 
Nate, Remember you were told beſore, that twilight begins and ends when the fun is 10 below 
— £04.76 _ x; on * ex the 71 ins to ſet to the inhabitants at the North 
Pole, and to riſe. to the inhabitants at the South Pole; ſo that twilight begins September the 22d 
to the inhabitants at che North Pole; therefore K 5 * we) . 
Keule 1. Elevate the pole to the Zenith, and turn the globe till ſome degree of the futi's place 
a_ os ng bo under 180 of foe, hari 1 and under. the e ok the Horizon, 
a you will gd it 24 m, viz, November the 14th, the ending of | twilight ; that is, they have 
twilight from September the 22d, to Noyember, the 14th, and then they begin: to have ark nichts 
(lars the advantage of the Moop) till e eee nod 28 ae 201 ths EY 


\ 
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% e 
* 


.eaſt, apd the 1 he ſets upon neff ek. But Rege! in Orion, the ſame night, riſes 4 
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2. Turn the globe till ſome other point of the Ecliptic comes under 180 as before, and you will 
find it about 59 of , which anſwers to the 24th of Jahuary, the beginning of twilight to the inha- 
bitants at the North Pole, and then on March the 21ſt he riſes with them. 

Thus it appears, that the length of their day (from ſun-riing to ſun-ſerting) is from March, the 
50 to September the 21ſt. The length or continuance” of twiſight, is from Septembex the 21ſt to 

loyember the 1th, and from Janvaty the 24th to March the 211t,, in all about one hundred and ten 

dzys, and their real night is from November the 74th to January the 24th, viz, about ſeventy-one days. 
Nom, The ſame holds good to the ſouthern inhabitants at the South Pole, for he riſcs with them 

when he enters.co , and ſets with them when he comes to v, &Kͤ . 0 
Liv WOY Ds "£8 „ ne * 7 S013 0 (18 00 9.4. 7 A 10009 £509. 0 
PROBLEM S on the CELESTIAL GLoBE.' 
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TH dv; en WIA, Obs. To find the right Aſcenflon of any Stur. Nr 

Bring the center of the ſtar to the Meridian, and the degree of the Equinoctial, cut by the Me- 
ridian, is the right aſcenſion required. 9 MN n 911.100 nn S919; . 


Thus you will had the right aſcenſion of Aldebaran in Taurus to be about 659, Arcturus in Bootes \ 
about/210* 45 Regel in Orion about 73 30, and Sirius, or the Dog - Star, about 98% &c. &c. 
; 910739 ago i H n 301 934 1 0 Leit ab 
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f The Lalitude given, to tell the oblique Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion of any Star, 2 - X E 
Rectiſy the globe, and bring the ſtar down to the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, and the degree of 
the Equinoctial that is then cut by the Horizon, is the oblique aſcenſion required. Turn the ſtar to 
che weſtern ſide, and the degree of the Equinoctial, cut by the Horizon, is the ſtar's oblique 
deſcenfion./ oo he te | u KI „et ag her; 
Proceed thus, and you will find the oblique aſcenſion of Regel to be about 86 307, of Marhal 
in Pegaſus about 325*, and of Aldebaran, or Bull's-eye, about 435 30%. Turn each of theſe to the 
weſtern fide,” you will find their oblique deſcenſion 64˙, 3609 nratly, and 87%. 
Note, ' There is this difference between the tight and oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſion of the fur 
and ſtats: for the ſun's obſique aſcenſion,” &c. differ every day in the ſame latitude, but the ſtart 
oblique aſcenſion is every day the ſamſe. i" 6 Bü g BAI WI! 27 hid! Him wors 

Blk © nth. aw 
3 2 | | To tell the Declination f of the Stars. 2 
As for the ſun's place, ſo alſo here, bring the given ſtat to the Brazen Meridian, Sie 
what degtee ot the Meridian lies tight over the center of the ſtar, for that is the 1 8 

north or ſouth, according to which fide of the Equinoctial it lies. | 

Thus you will find the declination of Aldebaran to be about 165 45 north. The upper Pointer to 


the Pole in Ueſa Major about 637, and the lower one nearly 58* 5, but Regel in Ori 
8*4 ſouth, and Cor Scorpio about 26* ſouth ceclination, &c. &c. << e I find bout 


| P R oOo B iv. b Hi 5t 
The right Aſcenſion and Declination of any Star given, to find the ſame at once. -- 2 


Bring the given degree of right aſcenſion on the Equator to the Brazen Meridian then look bio 
the degree of declination on the Meridian, and you will find the ſtar at the Meridian nder 
— ee , - = 1 eps N . ee ee given 

Thus, ſuppoſe it was wanted to find Aldebaran, whoſe right aſcenſion is 659 and his declinatian 
16 4% north: firſt bring 63 of the Equinoctial to the Meridian; and look; deennation 
Jedination on the Meridian, is found Aldebaran.- + | | £ 8 my ee 16* 45 north 

So alſo Sirius has 98“ right aſcenſion, and 16˙ 30 ſouth declination; there g 3 
Equinoctial to the Meridian, and looking under 16% 30” ſouth declin Rn 5 ng + -> the 
Sirius juſt at the Meridian. The ſame tor any other ſtar. is found 


= * 100 . 


! Won! Samer „ P | R 0 B. | 3 V. vs ; 
T0. tell the Rifing and Setting of tbe Stars, and the Point ef the Compaſs any Star 7i ns 
er; data 3! Laach, ond og any. Day e 4 85 | 7 = oy 1 OY 
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Rectify the globe, and bring the ſun's place to the Meridian * Nt turn the globe till thi A 


ſtar comes to the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, and the index will point to the f; ; + 
the Horizon will ſhew the point it riſes upon: turn it to the weſt, 120 _ 1 . 5 bs Hog 
time of Kudie and the Horizon will ſhew you the point it ſets ere P . 1 | 
©. ,Praceed thus, and you will find that Aldebaran, on November the fifth, at Londop, riſes a lirtle 


. - 
-- 4 -< > l 


paſt fix in the evening, and fers about nine in the morning. The point he riſes upon is eaſt:north- 


little 


* 
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5 before nine at night, and ſets about half n eee The of fi are 
: Ink b — and ſetting eaſt by ſouth, pat * Pint og 


Aridef and the Dolphin's Eye about 29*& diſtant. 


. 2 5 the ſame as you elevate the terreſtrial globe to the latitude of a place) for then the ſtar will 


1 Sirius about 46* 


INTRO DUO I oO R. 1 


Note, The ftars riſe * ſame pin ofthe comple though nen b. 
| | P R O B. VI. 


| A _ bow mary hren en Su contin bro th Hiro, fon in Rſs in Satin 


mi any 
_  Rediify the globe, then "bring the tar to the eaſtern verge, and. note the time of rifin " 
the 8 8 to the weſtern fide, and the number of hours that paſſed through the A * 
*% continuance of that ſtar above the Horizon. 
Thus Aldebaran 1s 97 at London to continue up from the time of his riſing on any (for en- 
le take December the 25th) about fifteen hours; and Regel about ten hogrs and any oy 


t Stockholm Aldebaran continues up above ſixteen hours; but at Fo gs he Foatigues vp | 
but about twelve hours three quarters. 


ee 1 WE. ie veto 
75 tell the Diſtance of one Star from another in Degrees and Minutes, in the ver 


To this Problem are three variations: 
1. It che ſtars lie under the ſame Meridian, bring them to the Brazen Meridian, and the 1 
rcepred between them, counted on the Metidian, is the diſtance required. 


Thus is found the two pointers in the Great Bear to be about g diftant from each other ; and 


2. If they lie under the ſame — 2 bring the firſt, (at pleaſure) to the Brazen Meridian, and 
note the degrees cut by the Equator ; then bring the other to the Meridian, and note how my 
degrees difference has paſſed through the Meridian, for that is their diſtance required. 

hus is found the 1 — 3 Caput Meduſa to be about 1 22" ; for 

$* declirstion) being brought to idian, cuts 377* 30', Viz. $2* 30" from v e 

2 4e Meduſæ cuts 40 of the 12 eaſtward ; their diſtance therefore is 222 30, f a 
If neither of che ſtars lic under the ſame degree of the Meridian, or declination, then then bring 
of them to the Meridian, and elevate the pole to the fame height as the ftar bas declizac 


io the Zenith: therefore fix the 


quadrant to the Zenith, over the center of che given ſtar, and 


it to the ocher ſar, and the degrees 00 the quadrans i be diſnce required in» ue ared of 6 greatcirl, 
0000 Thongh.che Yihancy of the ars from gach other are thus determined in degrees, — 


it oaly 


are not to ſui their diſtance is fo many degrees to be converted into En miles 
JEANS, chat appear fo far diſtant under fuch an angle. Er — 

— 2 0 98 and Cor Hydra w be about 7. and berween/ Alde- 
4. If the ſtars be at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that the quadrant will n reach them, then 


bring either of them to the Horizan, and elevate or depreſs the pole, till the other lies alſo at the 


verge of the Horizon, and the degrees counted upon the detween e th is they 
diftance in degrees. 


This, beryeen Aldebarap and Cor Scorpio you. vill find abous 470%. _ 

© amd . _ 
De Latitude, Day of the Manth, and Height of any Star given, te tell the Tine ar Hear of the Night. 
. "Rude. Nectify the globe for the latitude, cc. &c, then fx the quadrant in the Zehith, and move 
the globe and the quadrant together, till the ſtar cuts the quadrent in the given beight and che - 
index-will Point tothe hour. 

Thus, on January the 2 rt 2 London) in the evening Aldebaran wes obſerved eaſt-fouth-eaſt to 
be about 404 high; the time r ——— f. A A lietle paſt five ih the even- 
ing. Again, on December the 25th, in the evening, Sirius was obſerved to be about 15 high, 
and at the fame time Regel to be about 28 ˙I ;- the hour e thy; eee 
and Aldebaran „ 1 
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To tell bat Stars never. rife,” and thoſe that e Linde. 
1. Only obſerve what ſtars, haye above g8* t qprth declination z for all ſuch never ſet c Langen, 


but are _ ways above the Horizon. 
| 1 Obſerve.alſo thoſe lars that home above au- boch declination, for. dete ever pile, hs are 
under the Horizon at v 

us the Pointers in the Great Bear, Aridef in Cygnus, and many others, never (et. 

. Allo Canobus:in Argo, Navis and Frs Centaurus, and many. 94hers,. never. riſtg at London. 

Nate 1. From what has been, ſaid; it is eafy. to.conceive, that to the inbabiraars under the IM 
Pole no ſouth ſtar can ever be ſeen; nor can the inhabirants at the South Poke ever o ot: the 
* in the other hemiſphere, But, 


1 
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the Horizon ſet cr 


„ 1a r iR oο D UG co r V ͤtt 
Abbe inhabitants under the Equarny have a plenſunt Gght-of all the (tars from pole to pole for 


they riſe and ſer with them at right angles; therefore no ſtat can continue above twelve hours above 
hie 1: ee gn ain 16 e eme aff no 49h ννιν 724 5% vu eνν aft , abare | 


PR O B. X. 


o know at am Time of the Year (in the Latitdde of Londoh ) where to find any Star, or to tell the Name 
92 FD PR Ns ran G1 Ae” an BY ak % 2 


3% k. a% +4 
rn 


Rectify the globe for the day, and turn it till the ingen points to the given hoyr; then by a qua- 
drint'take the height of the Tequired ſtar ; or, for Want of this (in a common Fay of gueſſing) ob- 
ſerve well hat part of the heavens it is in, viz.” whether eaſt-norch-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, or the like 2 
alſo its height as near as you can gueſs. This being done, ſet eget in due order for the day and 

hour, and you will find the fits ſtar on the globe; and, by applying the quadrant, you will find the 
exact point of the compaſs," and the real height the ſtar then has; which, though not perhaps near 
46 what you gbeſſad it at, yet, if it be any noted ſtar, you may uffure yourſelf you were right, as 
there is no other ſtar of note near it about that height, and upon the fame point: 

Thus, on December the 25th, at eigbt at night, was obſerved a bright ſtar (as near as can be 
gueſſed) on the ſouth-eaſt point, and about 48 high; It is deſited to know what ſtar it is? Anſ. 
Ahh e 34, 1m. a ot na mn Garwe wy +77 WINS oo! 

I re&ify the globe, and turn the index to the hour, and then turn the quadrant to the given point 
of the, compaſs, and looking about 48* high on the quadrarit, Aldebaran is found to be the neareſt 
brightſtar by the Quadrant on that point and height; therefore 1 conclude it is Aldebaran, © 
Alſo at three quartets palt ten, the ſame night, was ſeep two very brighr ſtars, .one on, or near, the 
Menden, "about 30” high, and the other hear the bach ea por, and about $4" Bigh J dea 


heir name 41. egel Procyon in Canicula. © 

— pes 1 5 : Ret | ang FRET N ney tf OED 037 977 19hnd. tren, t! .s 
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| 2160p | 210 
BA 107 .; © £$1 1WOCk To tell ibe Latitude 26d chongidile of athe Stars. 157-140 bb AuLT 2: « 


RIG) 101 uc! 
Fry, Obſetve whether the given ſtar be on the nofth or ſouth ſide of the Eellptit; for 15 a 
the north fide,” elevate the North Pole 662 f, and turn tde globe till & ant y le in the fn 103 
fouth poſnts of the Horizon, viz. rhe Eclipric will be Parallel, or even to the Hoflzon, and fixthe 
uadrant in che Zenith: Fee turn the quatlrant till the edge of it todc hies 
e center of the ſtar ß; ànd that de e on the quddrant, viz. the altitude of the ffaf in che latituille 


56. KN ite · latitudt Zequired, and the degree of the Ecliptic, eut dy the guadrant, re: | 
Ales or rather —— the 5 as it beppenh) is Gelee rege is 590 910 
Thus you will find Arcturus in Bootes to be about 30 north latitude, and 2350. longitude frbm 
#/ Orirdeher 29 ay, Alſo, Alcair is about 29 of north dachede, Ind 29 6 longitude id . 
2. For any ſouth ſtar. Elevate the South Pole 66, and fix the quadrant in the Zenith, and apply 
it to che lar, a8 before directed, you have the latitude and longitude g equiced i Dhus you will find 
Pes Centaurus to have about 420 of ſouth latitude, and 236% longitude fromm, or rather” 26 is 
ny; and thut for an der- ſtar . 07559 ele mort matt ed 18 98 ent ho 
4998 C's #%'; 15 v0 tint NO} 1 03TO 2 TO 18 of + 08 tuner! T F 07 10197 1 10 nis 05 
wal ei 052 bn 8 ed 2 R. O1. 5 XII. % of; bogs io $4 0 2 
The Latitude and Day of the Month given, (ſuppoſe December 25, at Nine at Mebt at London] 16 fr 16, 
Globe ſo as to repreſent the Fatt of the TS 'af tat Time, l and pers your Ade al "oof 
Poſition of the moſt eminent fixed Stams. "Wwe ES | 


Rectify the globe for the latitude, and bring the ſun's place to th idi 
2 * for the 2 1 e wow _ viz.” five Made at nik Kaze He * * 
ic, ſo will every ſtar on che globe (it you ſet the globe north and ſouth) correſpond: ith. tr nebes 
the fame ſtat in the, heavens. ai. 10612802 $62 dg 15)! zi [13 3 a.. Ne 

Thus (at London) is found Capella eaſt by ſouth about 75 high, Caſtor and Pollux. * — 
4% and the othet about 4459 high, mear the caſt point: Procyon below them, to the left hand, 230 
bigh eaſt/ ſauth· enſt: Sitius yet lovers to the left, ſouth · eaſt about 105 high: Betelgeuze hi A 
the ſame point. abput 38 high ; Regel, more ſouthward, about. 2 b higlrs Aldebaran, on = 1 
poi, much. higher, vin. about 63: the Seven Stars, or Pleiades, ſouth nearly about 62% bigh= 
Mencar, ſouth by weſt 40s high: Aridef, narth-weſt about a Gef high, Nc. Ker. N acl : 


P.ZR G W XII. 
deere in e lat ae me Riſing" and Setting of ny Star.” 
Du, 1. The 'acronicaFrifing'of" u ſtar is When the ſar riſes juſt at the ſuſ· et. 
enen 
5 e ſum'b Place for the given day to the veſtern ſide of the Horizon, and all thoſe Bark b 
7 , "A r 25 | e ſtars that 
are on, or near the eaſtern ide of the Horizon, iſe acronically and thoſe on the Aachen dete of 


CY 4 og ib 


Thys if u unc dn "December" the Fxth,” thar Aldebaran riſes" scronically, but it fett nnd 
on Wy the 2ſt. * Ae Siffus riſe? ac ically on February che fourth, an e ee 
the foartecntli; 5? - wy nan 203 38 £318 — 363 CEo n © 059} 50 2505. £25 ro | 12254 on Ma ; 
? - 7 aa. „ | N 4 * 0 38 ITE 91 med PR OB. 
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P. Il R oa 1 NIN 


vu LA el tht cofmioal: GfeR tex Su M the ger in am Lorig. 1 


Definition. ; 11 Aktat; is ſaich tor e it "UA — the ſun, 1 1 W 
35 2. A ſtat is: ſuid 20. fet coſmieallyn when it mm * 
Re ctiſy che globe. &. and brigg: the ſun a, place 0 he a atern 6 de of ihe Moriz 4 8 0 c 
ard then all choſe ſtats cut hy the agen % g og rile Fe ar 1 100 ft 
remaining in ahe ſame poſition. look at the weltern 19 8 5 edge of che bah and gf | ans 
cut by it, or that arg. very neat; ih ſet on chat day. c 

Thus is found that Ar&urus, and two ſmall ſtars in Tales, $ Thigh: riſe, coſmjcally September 
the a5th. Alte to fiat, ind Engapys,  Afeagye ig Lyra, Sec,, Sc. (er coſtically; Machal in, Fe- 
ee is but. juſt bela the Horizon, æheretprg mai be aid to, ſet nearly coſmically, as, it wi Wi 
in a day or two. _— 
For te cofmical ſetting. Turn the globe till the ſtar comes to the weſtern gde of the Horizon, and 
ob erve the degree of the Ecliptic then cut by che eaftern'fide of the Horizon, for * will anſwer 


to the day oft chſmical ſetting der N aA er ee Be WET ve 
hs 13 ers wee Taos the 22d ; alſo 4 Aldebaran {ets coſmically VE ſhe 20. 
ien ＋ 84d 618 14 att: * 3 \ Nu 188813 bas „0 a8 1, 
: 734 ” 4 #4 2 3c | $4 2011 N P 1 N on oe iy. TY ) SON Uh £254 | g 10 as ton 

W b e tA 7 tell the beligtat 3 rn 2992 Wow nαννεν ,die 


Deſm tion. r. Heliacal riſing, is, when, a. ſtæt oncg in the 175 beams gets out of FS ſo ax o 
be ſeen at the eaſtern verge of the Horizon, Jul ef fore un-ri ling. | 
2. Heliacal ſetting is when a ſtar once in t beams g ge's out of them, ſo a8 to be ſeen ſetting 


on the weſtern fide of the Horizon, juſt after ſug-lety, «, 


Note 1. This! heliacal. riling a. and ſerting, of oe ſtars is di bins, according to their . mag- 
nitudes. For, BRUTet AS Ns WO, e e | 
Not 2. Stars of The: gelt fnagaitade are: nung and ſetting, - whep the tha, i is but 222 below 
the Horizon. Stars of the ſecond magnitude are not —5 ſect zill che / ſug is 1% below the - 
non. -Fhoſe of the third degree, hen he ig 1%. Thoſe of the fourth degree of magnitude, when, 
he is 16 below the Horizon. Thoſe of the fiſth degire, when de is 469 Thoſe of the ſixth degrevs 
when, he is 17%; dd the gebulbus, of ſmall rm till he ãs g beloy abe Horizon, via. apgut 
the beginning and ending of twilight. . 3) su: U og dl will Hen worg bl 111 
0 find the heFical rifing or ferting, LS "Trp reclify a and bring thik given ſtarto 
the entern verge of the Horizon ; then fix the- globe, and turn the,quadrant to the weſteri ide, 
nn r2* of the quadrant touches the Rvliptit this done, note the degree of the. Ecliptic that is c 
by 120 of tne quadrant on the weſtern ſide, (for then will the real place of. the ſun be depteſſed 4. 
on the eaſtern ſide) for that degree ſought in the calendar gives the heliacal riſing. The ſame is to 
be obſerved with the quadrant on the efſtern ſide of Ihe heliacA ſerting. Thus you will find Alde- 
baran riſes heliacally July the booth, ſeryheliacally, May: che fifch, : and Sirius, the Dog Star, riſes 
Wien about Auguſt the 26th. 

ate, ts, and others, formerly uſed 0 keckon their: De Camculares, ' of Dog Day , from 
the eliacal Nel pf. dirius; but they did ür agree. When they ended. Some reckoned chem to- 
continue thirfy ot fore, and the! S fifty days.” However, In thy they agreed, that the weather at 
that time was very ſultry and farnt for five or lx weeks after the 'rifing of Sirius! But (as it-was 
then, ſo now) it is a ridiculous whim ; for Sifu does hot how Tife helfically Hill near September, 
though our Almanack-makers (for what reaſon is not known) continue the beginning of Dog Days 
July the goth. But, however, it is plain that Sirius can no ways be charged with bringing this 
lulcry weather; becauſe three or four thouſand years hence he will not riſe heliacally till November, 
and then, perhape, will be charged with bringing as much cold by the ame rule. 


PROBLEMS in NAvicarTloN. 


P R O. B. I. 
The Sun's Declination and Hour when be is 445 2 . to find the Latitude, viz. the 0 of 


Rectify the globe to the ſame latitude as the given number of degrees of declination, and fix the 
quadrant in th- Zenith ; then convert the hours that the ſun is due caſt before, or after, ſix o'clock 
into degrees, and count the ſame number of degrees on the Horizon from the eaſt point ſouthward, 
and bring the quadrant to that degree of the Horizon, ſo ſhall the degree on the quadrant that is cut 
by the Equator be the complement of latitude z which taken from 9e, gives the latitude itſelf, or 
height of the pole. 

Example. Sailing May the 21ſt, an obſervation was made that the ſun was due eaſt about ſeven 
_ palt ſeven in the morning, and his declination 20 horth z it is Wu what latitude [ 
was in 


Proceed by the Rule, you will find the latitude to be 51%} nearly 
| | P R OB. 


I N TI N ODU CTI O N. 


P'R ORA U. 
m n Sui's Auhiurb'"ar fir Clock, an Declination, ts Sud the Lu, . 
' Rule. As many degrees is are contained in the Azimuth given, ſo much clevate the pole, and fix 
the quadrant. in the, Zenith, and briog „to the Meridian: this done, count on the quadrant up- 
in 


wards che complemegr of the ſun's declination to ninety, and bring that degree to the Equathr ; then 
the degree of the Horizon' cut by the quadrant, ſhall be che complement of latitude, counted from 


che bach point, or elle from the north, as it may n, and the remainder to —_ the latitude 
required or otherwiſe, the degrees counted from other two cardinal points, ei eaſt or weſt, 
a3 


_ ab It may happen, will give the latitude. - f e k. a 
"Thus is found the ſun's azimuth; at fix o'clock, to be 120 16, and his declination 20% 10', what 
is che Taticade ? Work according to the rule, you will have the anſwer 38 complement, that is, 


51% latitude required, _ 


E ˙‚˙ M ‚ Y‚‚‚» Q SEO 

be Sun's Amplitude and aſcenfional Difference given, to find the Elevation of the Pole and Sun's Declination. 
Rule. Raiſe or elevate the pole ſo many degrees as is the aſcenfional difference, and fix the qua- 

drant in the Zenith, and bring v to the Meridian ; then count on the quadrant upwards the comple- 

ment of altitude, and move the quadrant till that ſame number on the quadrant cuts the Equator ; 

and the quadrant will cut the Horizon in the degree of the pole's elevation, and the Equator in the 


degree of declination. | 8 
'" Examphe. An oblervation was made that the ſag's aſcenfonal difference was 2 10, and his 


amplitude 33* 2003 the latitude and declination is demanded ? 


1 3 P R O B. W. | 

The Sun's Altitude Eaſt, and his Declination given, to prove the Elevation of the Pole. 
Nur. Elevate the pole to the complement of the ſun's altitude at eaſt, and fix the quadrant in the 
Zenith, and briag v to the Meridian; then number on the quadrant of altitude che degree af de- 
dination, and bringing the ſame do the Equator, obſerve what degree the quadrant cuts the Equator 
in; For its complement to 90˙ is the height of the pole. | 1 
FNamplr. The ſun's declination is 80 10” north, his altitude at eaſt (at Londo 


0) is nearly 964, 
it is deſired ro know whether the ſuppoſed latitude (5194) agrees herewith in operation. | 9.2 
Here ſuhtract 30 from 90, and chere remains 


. 
1 


64 cotaple ment af altitude, and elevate the pole 
_ accordingly, &c. Then bring v to the Meridian, and cauſe 20% 10 on the guadrant to cut the Equa- 
tor, and you will fad it nearly g8%, the complement of latitude required z which ſubtracted from 
9 gives 31%}, Ge'real laricude of the place, wha pry gp any x 9 3 
3 At * W 1 j 1 | ; R O | B. V. ' 11 8 ; 4 Len 
eee d, Prdlination am Amplikudr givin, to Id the Height of the Pole. 


bring ©, to the Meridian; then coufit che fan's declination on the quadrant, and bring that degree 


7 - Os Ne 4 4 8 3 
26 Sappſc the ſun's amplitude fk. 20% bis declination 20% 10”, what's the latitude 7 © 
@  * <+ '@ a” ; ' $7 | F m4 1 
Frocced according to the rule, you. will fing. ig about 51* 20". oh cat 
— 3 92 in : „ \ * a #5583 ©% 4 1 
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* A 1 ellen 22: 466] 
R : 1, As rhe 4 * 1 1 1 4 9 4 2D. | 
„ 022 op OR ME AER Dea GE TBE. Rte vos at ne 
ay 9107 'c 131 | . | | | . ee ee 10005 
2 HA SHEA zn .es eien. 114 4d 13030 u GO Q1- ' 
FT HE motions of the hrayenly hodies aaye, from the infancy of time, /2pgaged'thecartentiry 6f 
3 mee and ee ypotheles have been propoſed to account far tow, Iome bf ah ict were 

rined and forgotten ib the ſame age, and abe reſt, namely, the Ptolemfic, the Brahenùg ang ©om- 
polite ſyſtems, pfeſerved only as monuments, of ancient inventions. . Hersh Copern cane true folat 


is pow uyivyerſally adopted by every one that delecyes the name of an aſtronomer, we ſhall: 


4 


0 ſtem | * ily 
140 before our readers a copious explanation of that ſyſtem. 29705:0m Boten % nad, : bau 


ITbe Copergicag ſyſtem places the ſun io che center, aud ſuppoſes that che planeta and comers re- 
volye about it at different, periods of , time, and at different diſtances from itz in the fdlHoing 
order. I £ 4 9: wv; „ e 1999490 9% oe Guokay 2;tmen of +4 9mm HCETOD 10 
© Mercury, at the diſtance of about 32,000,090, of miles, revolves, about the: ſun ig the! ſpace of 87 
days, 23 hours, And 16 minutes... oi $i nog ods 3s ue bogs comm mot! 
Venus, at the diſtance of-59,000,000. of miles, in 224 as, 16 hours, and 49 mitutes. ! 
The Earth, at the diſtance of about $2,000,000 of miles, in 365 days, 6 hours, and 9 minutes, 
or a Sydereal year. | We” 
Mars, at the dſſtance of 12g, oo, oo N in p86 days, 23 hduts, abd 27 minutes. 
Jupiter, at the diſtance of 424,000,000 of miles, in 4332 days, 12 hours, and 20 minutes, or al- 
moſt I 2» years. | VE OTA $7.5 SIG * Pay ge I 1801 4 wall vie i Savin 47 v * 
Saturn, at the diſtance. of, 777, ooo, ooo of miles, in 10, 759 days, 6 hours, and 36 minutes or 
nearly 30 years. Tout, N 1 58312 Nan dat 208 Dar usb o ab eiiie 971 ob 1 
The comets in various, and vaſlly eccentric orbits; revolve about the ſun in different ſituations and 
riods of time, but too numerous to be inſetted here; nor is their theory yet ſufficiently known to 
calculate exactly their periodical times... AM e ü 
. Theſe are all he heavenly bodies, yet kngwn to, circulate. about the ſun, as the center of their mo- 
tions; hut among the planets, there are three which have ſecondary, planets; ſatellites, or moons, 
Schade conftagtly about them, as the centers of their motions 3 namely, the Earth, Jupiter, and 
reren *J wil oe af 24 ui et tor £3025) ditt 153 2h TTT% IK 18965 O77 « 
""The Earth has only one ſatellite or moon, ,whick revolyes ahqut it in 27 days, 7: hours; 43 minutes, 
at the mean diſtance of about 240, o miles. lig 2dr tie Dar nic 
Jupiter is obſerved" with a teleſcope to have four ſatellites or moons conſtantly moving about him. 
The ficſt in 1 day, 18 hours, 2 7 minutes, at, the diſtance of 6g ſemidiameters from his center, as 
meaſuted with a micrometer, he ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, 19 minutes at the diſtance: of g'femi- 
diameters. The third in 7 days, 3 hours, .42 minutes, at the/diftance f 14.6 ſemidiametets. The 
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fourth in 16 days, 16 hours,” 32 minutes, at the diſtance of 25.5 ſemidia meters. 


. Saturn, has five moons contiavally moving round him. The firſt, or that peareſt the body of the 
planet, revolves about him in 1 day, 21 hours, 18 minutes. The ſecond in 2 days, 17 hours, 41 
minutes, at the diſtance of almoſt two and à half ſemidiameters. The third in 4 days, 12 hours, 
25 minutes, at the diſtance of three and two thirds ſemidiameters. The fourth io 15 days; 22 hours, 
41 minutes, at the diſtance of 8 ſemidiameters. The fifth in 20 days, 22 hours, 4 miautes, at the 
diſtance of 2 4.3 ſemidiameter s & ö 250189 0 n. 
But beſides theſe ſatollites, he is ſurrounded. by a thin broad ring, as ag artificial globe is by its ho- 
rizon. This ring appears double when ſeen, through a good teleſcope. It is inclined thirty degrees 
to the ecliptic, and is about 21,000 miles in breadth, which is equal to its diſtance from Saturn on 
all ſides. There is reaſon to believe that the ring turns round its own axis; becauſe when it is al- 
moſt edge ways to us, it appeats ſomewhat. thicker on one ſide of the planet than on the other; and 
the thickeſt edge has been ſeen on different ſides at different times. „ an es 
- The comets are ſolid opaque bodies, with long tranſparent tails, iſſuing from that ſide which is op- 
poſite to the ſun. They move about the. ſun in very eccentric ellipſes, and are of a much greater 
denſity than the earth; for ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree, as would vil 
trify or diſſipate any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac Newton. computed the; heat of the comet 
which apptared in the year 1680, When neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times hotter thaa red-hot iron, 
and that being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it again approaches the ſun, even though its 
147 ſhould be 20,000 years, and it is computed to be only 575. It is believed chat there are at 
caſt twenty-one comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all ſorts of directions ; and all:thbſe which 
have been obſerved have moved through the ethetial regions and the orbits of the planets; without 
ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance 19 their motions; which ſufficiently proves that the planets do not 
move in ſolid orbits. Of all the comets, periods of three only are known with any degree of certain- 
ty; and of theſe that which appeared in 1680, is by far the moſt remarkable. This comet at its 
greateſt diſtance is about 11 thouſand 200 millions of miles from the ſun, and at its leaſt within a third 
part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from his, ſorface. In that part of its orbit which is neareſt to the ſun, 
it flies with the amazing velocity of 889,000, miles in an hour; and the ſun as ſeen from it, appears 
100 degrees in breadth, conſequently 40,000 times as large as he appears to us. The aſtoniſhing 
ditt ance that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, ſuggeſts io gur minds an idea of the valt diſtance 
between the ſun and the neareſt fixed ſtars within whoſe AttraRion no comet muſt approach, that re- 
turns periodically round the ſun, aac) 
r | „ | N The 


2 | 1 N ＋ R 0 D U O T 1 0 N. 1 | 
The extreme heat, the denſe atmoſphere, the groſs vapours, the chaotic ſtate of the comets, ſeem, 
at firſt ſight, to declare them abſolutely uninhabitable, altogether unfir for the purpoſes of animal life, 
and a moſt miſerable hahitation for rational beings : and hence ſome. are of opinion, that they are ſo 
many hells for tormenting the wicked with perpetual viciſſitudes of heat and cold. But when we 
conſider, on the other hand, the infinite power and goodpeſs of the Deity, the latter inclining, and 
the former enabling him, make creatures ſuited to all flages and circumſtances ; that matter exiſts 
only for the ſake of incelligence'; and that wherever we find it, we find it pregnant with life, or ne- 
ceſſarily ſubſervient thereto j the numberleſs ſpecies, the aftoniſhing diverſity of animals in earth, air, 
water, and even in other animals ; every blade of graſs, every tender leaf, every natural fluid, ſwarm- 
ing with life; and every one of theſe enjoying ſuch gratifications as the nature and ſtate of each te- 
uires : when we reflect moreover, that fome centuries ago, till experience undeceived us, a great 
part of the earth was judged uninhabitable; when we conſider, I fay, theſe e and a thouſand 
thers that might be mentioned, we ſhall have reaſon to think, that fuch numerous and large maſſes 
of durable matter, as the comets undoubtedly are, however unlike they may be to our earth, are not 
deſtitute of being capable of contemplating with wonder, and acknowledging with gratitude, the 
wiſdom, ſymmetry, and beauty of the creation; which is more plainly to be obſerved in their exten- 
ſive tour through the unbounded fields of ſpace, than in our more confined circuit. 


* 


Of the Motion and Figure of the E ART H. as 


E have already obſerved, that the earth revolves round the ſun between the planets Mars and 
Venus; and that it alſo revolves about its own axis in twenty-four hours. The latter pro- 
duces the viciſſitudes of day and night, and the former the change of the ſeaſons. The revolution 
round its axis is from weſt to eaſt, which cauſes all the heavenly bodies to move apparently the con- 
trary way, namely, from eaſt to weſt. This is very eaſily conceived ; but its annual motion round 
the ſun is attended with more difficulty, and therefore we ſhall endeavour to explain it. : 

_ . Ir is eaſy to conceive, that the ſun will always enlighten one half of the earth, and that when the 

ſun is in the equinoCtial, the circle which terminates the enlightened and darkened hemilpheres, called 
the circle of illumination, will paſs through the poles of the earth, dividing the paralleſs of latitude 
into two equal parts: but as the earth does not move in the plane of the equinoctial, but in that of 


the ecliptic, the axis of the earth will be inclined to that of the ecliptic in an angle of 23 deg. 29 
min, and therefore the circle of illumination will at all other times divide the parallels of latitude into 
two unequal parts. u To 2990 | / | | 


No, fince any parallel is the path or tract which any place therein defcribes in one revolution of 


the earth or 24 hours, therefore that part of the parallel which lies in the. enlightened hemiſphere, 
will repreſent the diurnal arch, or length of the day; and that part in the dark hemiſphere will be the 
nocturnal path, or length of the night, in that parallel of latitude. | 2 | | 


Hence, as the earth always moves with its axis parallel to itſelf, and always inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic, the northern parts will one time of the year be more turned towards the ſun, and con- 
ſequently more enlightened than the fouthern ; and the other part of the year the ſouthern parts will 
enjoy the ſame advantage. Hence various alterations of heat and cold, and length of days and 
nights, will enſue in the courſe of the revolution of the earth about the ſun, which will conſtitute all 
the variety of ſeaſons. | | | 7 
We will begin the earth's motion on the 21ſt of March, when the earth is in Libra, and conſe- 
quently the ſun appears to be in Aries, and is the vernal equinox. In this poſition of the ſun all parts 
af the earth are equally enlightened from pole to pole, and all the parallels of latitude divided into 


two equal parts by the circle of illumination z conſequently the days and nights will be equal, and the 
ſun's heat at a mean between the greateſt and leaſt; particulars that conſtitute the agreeable ſeaſon 
we call ſpring. £3 4 


As the earth paſſes from welt to eaſt through Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, to the beginning of 
Capricorn, the fun will appear to move through the oppoſite ſigns of the ecliptic, namely, Aries, 
Taurus, and Gemini, to the beginning of Cancer; during which time, by the inclination of the 
earth's axis, the northern parts will be gradually turned towards the ſun, and the ſouthern parts 
from ity the enlightened parts of the arches of the parallels of latitude in northern parts will a'ſo in- 
creaſe, and thoſe of the ſouthern decreaſe ; conſequently the length of the days will increaſe in the for- 
mer, and decreaſe in the latter. And when the tun reaches Cancer, it will be the middle of that ſea- 
fon we call ſummer in north latitude z but in ſouth latitude it will be the winter-ſeaſon, e 
The north frigid zone is, during the time of the ſun's being in Cancer, 


| wholly enlightened, and 
the pole turned as far as poſſible toward the ſun; but as the earth moves on 


| | | „the north pole returns, 
the diurnal arches grow gradually leſs, and the nocturnal greater; conſequently the ſun's rays fall 


more and more obliquely, and his heat proportionally diminiſhes till the earth comes to Aries, when 
the tun will appear in Libra; and thus produce an e 


and uality of light and heat, and of day and night, 
to all parts of the world. This will be the middle of the ſeaſon called autumn, and the day of the 
r ee which happens about the 22d of September. 1 | 
But as the earth moves on through Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, the ſun appears to move through 
the oppoſite ſigns Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius; the north pole is jr rien in the dark demi. 
ſphere, and the ſouth pole becomes cnlightened, the north frigid zone is more and more obſcured, 
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and the ſouth more and more enlightened all the northern latitudes turn continually from the ſun, 
by which means his rays fall on them more obliquely, and paſs through a larger body of the atmo- 
ſphere z the nocturnal arches gradually increaſe, and the diurnal decreaſe ; all which contribute to 


form the diſmal ſcene we call winter; the midſt of which is when the earth enters Cancer, and the 


fun appears in Capricorn, which, happens about the 2 iſt of December. 1 0 4 att; 
Laſtly, as the ſun continues moving on from thence through Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, the ſun ap- 
pears to paſs through Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſces ; aod all things change their appearance. The 


northern climes begin to return, and receive more directly the enlivening beams of the ſun, 'whoſe 


meridian height every day increaſes; the days lengthen, the tedious nights contract their arches, and 
every thing contributes to advance the delightful ſeaſon of the ſprigngg. Fs hi 6x1 
Thus have we followed the earth round her annual orbit; and ſhewn how the various ſeaſons, and 
length of the days and nights are formed by means of the inclination of the earth's axis to the ecliptic, 
Had the earth's axis been perpendicular to the ecliptic, there could have been no diverſity of ſeal 


ns 
nor any difference in the length of the days and nights. No alteration of heat and cold, ſo agreeable 


now both to the torrid and frozen zones; but the lame uniform eternal round of unvariable ſuns had 


been our lot, ſo foreign to the diſpoſition of all mankind, who are charmed with variety, and diſguſted 
with the ſame tual appearance, and undiverſified proſpe&t. The obliquity of the ecliptic is 


therefore not to be looked upon as a matter of chance or, indifferency, but an inſtance of wiſdom and 


deſign in the adorable Author of nature, who does nothing in vain. 


Thus we ſee that the ſun appears to change his place daily, ſo as to make a tour round the ſtarry 
heavens in a year, yet he is fixed in the center of the ſyſtem, and only moves in appearance.; for whe- 
ther it be, in reality, the ſun or earth that moves, the phænomena will be the ſame; no o 
therefore can be drawn againſt the earth's motion, from the apparent motion of the ſun, | 

And it is well known to every perſon who has failed on ſmooth water, or been carried by a current 
in a calm, that however faſt the veſſel goes, he is not ſenſible of her progreſſive motion. Now, as 
the motion of the earth is beyond compariſon more ſmooth and uniform than that of a ſhip, or any 
machine made and moved by human art, it is not to be imagined that we can feel its motions. Ir is 
therefore no argument againſt the earth's motion that we do not feel it. LS bf | 2B 

If we could tranſlate ourſelyes from planet to planet, we ſhould ſtill find that the ſtars would appear 
of the ſame magnitudes, and at the ſame diſtances from each other, as they do now to us; becauſe 
the dimenſions of the remoteſt planet's orbit bears no ſenſible proportion to the diſtance of the fixed 
ſtars. But then the heavens would ſeem to revolve about very different axes, and conſequently theſe 
quieſcent points which are our poles in the heavens, would ſeem to revolve about other points; which, 
though apparently in motion to us on earth, would be at reſt ſeen from any other planet. Thus the 
axis of Venus, which lies almoſt at right angles to the axis of the earth, would have its motionleſs 
poles in two oppoſite points of the heavens lying almoſt in our equinoctial, where to us the motion 
appears quickeſt, becauſe it is performed in the greateſt circle. And the very poles, which are at reſt 
to us, have the quickeſt motion of all as ſeen from Venus. To the inhabitants of Mars and Jupiter 
the heavens appear to move round with very different velocities on the ſame axes, which are about 23 
degrees and a half from ours. Were we tranſported to Jupiter, we ſhould be amazed with the rapid 


bjection 


motion of the heavens ; the ſun and ſtars appearing to move round in nine hours and fifty-fix minutes. 


Could we go from thence to Venus, we ſhould be as much ſurprized at the ſlowneſs of the heavenly 
motions ; the fun going but once round in 584 hours, and the ſtars in 540, As it is impoſſible theſe 
various circumvolutions, in ſuch different times; and on ſuch different axes, can be real, ſo it is un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe the heavens to revolve about the earth more than it does about any other pla- 
net. When we reflect on the vaſt diſtance of the fixed ſtars, to which 162,000,000 of miles is but a 
point, we are filled with an amazement at the immenſity of the diſtance ; but if we attempt to form 
an idea of the aſtoniſhing rapidity with which the ſtars muſt move, if they move round the earth in 
twenty-four hours, the thought ſo far ſurpaſſes our imagination, that we can no more conceive it/than 
we do eternity, or an infinite number. If the ſun moved round the earth in à day, he muſt travel 
above 3000 miles in a minute; but as the ſtars are at leaſt 10, ooo times farther than the ſun from us, 
they muſt move 10, ooo times quicker. And all this to ſerve no other purpoſe than what can be as 
fully, and much more, ſimply obtained, by the earth's turning round eaſtward as on its axis every 
twenty-four hours, cauſing thereby an apparent diurnal motion of the ſun weſtward, and bringing 
about the alternate returns of day and night. Y: q ate Sc alt a 

As for the expreſſions in ſcripture, which ſeem to contradi the earth's motion, one general an- 
ſwer will be ſufficient, namely, that it is abundantly evident to every impartial perſon, that as the 
ſcriptures were never intended to teach men aſtronomy and philoſophy, ſo the expreſſions relating to 
theſe ſciences are not always to be taken in the ſtricteſt aul, being adapted to the common appre- 


henſions of mankind. Men of ſenſe, in all ages, when not treating on the ſciences, always uſe the 


ſame method; and it would be in vain to follow any other in addrefling the bulk of mankind. Moſes 
calls the moon a great light, as well as the ſun; but the moon is known to be an apaque body; and 


the ſmalleſt aſtronomers have obſerved in the heavens, that the light ſhe caſts upon the earth is not 


her own, but the light of the ſun reflected. Many other inſtances,might be given if neceſſary ; hut 


as every perſon who makes any. pretenſion to learning, agrees in admitting the motion of the earth, 


any thing farther would be ſuperfluous. yy | 8 | 
The moſt natural, and at the ſame time, the moſt certain method of determining the magnitude 
of the earth, is to meaſure the length of a degree of latitude on the meridian of any place; becauſe, as 
every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees, if we find the length of one of theſe divifions; 
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and multiply it by 360, we ſhall have the circumference of the earth in ſome known meature, ſuppot- 


4a* +% 


iog theearth to be a ſphere. e DARE 240 ORE © 
94 "Thus, if we find the latitude of any place; or take the altitude of any known ſtar with a good 


quadrant, and then proceed dirt ctiy northward of ſouthward, till we find by the ſame inſtrument that 


the difference of latitude is one degter; or the ſame ſtar is raiſed"or depreſſed one degree ; iti is evi- 
dent that we-tnuthhve paſſed over juſt one degree of the earth's ſurface, which, might therefore be 
known by a&tual tmenſuration; were it poſſible to find fuch a part of the earth's ſurface exactly even, 


ſpherical, and under the ſame meridian. 


But this can hardly be expected, except in ſome very low and level country, which being over- 
flown in the winter, and the water converted into ice, the frozen ſurlace might be ſufficiently accu- 


rate. Accordingly Snellius attempted this in Holland, by me#furing the diſtance between a tower ac 
Leden and another at Souter wode three times over, and then, a ſtraight line ia the meridian on the 


. 


Vork, in the year 1633, that the length of a degtee is ſixty-nine Fngliſh miles and a half. 


. 


ice; whence, by a trigonometrical proceſs, he meaſured the length of a degree, but ſome error in 
the calculation rendered his intentions abortive. This induced the ingenious M. Mulſchenbroeck to 


attempt the ſame thing anew in the year 1700, by forming triangles on the fundamental baſe of Snel- 


us, and happily ſucceeded. According to his menſuration the ſength of a degree of the meridian 
in Holland is 69'Eogliſh miles, and 714 yards; Which nearly agrees with the menluration of our 
countryman Mr. Richard Norwood, who found, by meafuring the diſtance” between London and 

But though the earth be of a ſpherical form, yet it is oor a true ſphere, but flatted at the poles, and 
the diameter at the equator longet than the axis. This is a natural conſequence of its revolution round 
its axis. For all globes that have a circular rotation will be oblate ſpheroids ; that is, their ſurtaces 
will be higher, or farther from the center in the regions of the equaror, than in thoſe of the poles 
becauſe; as the former move with a much greater velocity than the latter, they will recede farther 
from the center of motion, and conſequently enlarge their diameter.” That our earth is really of a 
ſpheroidical figure; is demonſtrable from the unequal vibrations of pendulums; for it has been found 


that pendulums ſwinging ſeconds muſt be 22% lines ſhorter at the equator than at the poles; a 


line is the twelfth part of an inch. This diſcovery, which was made by M., Richer, in the /'year 
1672, engaged the attention of the greateſt mathematicians of Eurgpe and. the illuſtrious Sir Ilaac 
Newton, by a moſt ſubtle theory," found, that the two diameters of the earch, were in proportion co 
each other as 229 to 230. And, from accurate menſurations ſince made in Lapland and Peru, it is 


9 s ws 1 


demonſtrated, that tis proportion is very near the truth. 


The learned Dr. Long, in the firſt, volume of his. Aſttonomy, page 168, mentions an ingenious. 


and eaſy method of finding nearly, what Proporign the land bears to the ſea, namely, by taking the 
papers of a large'tetreſtrial globe, and after carefully ſeparating the land from the ſea with a pair of 
ſcflfs, to weigh them accurately in a vg of ſcales. This ſuppoſes that the globes are troly-geli- 


heated, and that the paper Is every where of an equal thickneſs. The Doctor adds, that he actually 


made the experiment on the papets of Mr. Senex's leventeen inch globe; and found that the ſca pa- 
- per weighed 349 gains, and the land only 124 whence it appears, that almoſt three- fourths of the 


{ſurface of our earth, between the polar circles and the equator, ate covered with water; and that lits 
dle more than one fourth is dry land. The Doctor omitted weighing all within the polar circles; be- 
cauſe a ſufficient number of obſervations, have not been made in theſe uncomfortable parts to diſtin- 
guiſh, with che neceſſary accuracy, the proportion between the land ang ſea. e 


„ 
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IME air is a fine inviſible fluid, ſurrounding the globe of the earth, and extending to ſome 
miles above its ſurface, ee. nem mee 2; 
Abe atmosphere is that collection of air, and the bodies contained in it, that circumſcribe the 
earth. 89 1 11 „. XC: 63 TICISI WL 2 [ + 1 * . 2 j | . 

he air has been found by a multitude of experiments to be both heavy and elaſtic. By the former 
it is capable of ſupporting other bodies, as watery vapours, fumes, and exhalations from different bo- 


| a. 


dies, in the ſame manner as wood is ſupported by water: and by the latter, namely, its elaſticity, a 


ſchall quantity of it is capable of being expanded ſo as to fill à very large ſpace; or of bei L 
pteſſed, or confined ina much ſmaller compass. + 44 7. 85 ＋ arme. N 
A multitode of erpetiments have allo demonſtrated that air is compreſſed or condenſed by cold. 


8 and expanded or ratified by heat Whence it follows, that if an alteration be made by heat or cold 


* 


in any part of the atmoſphere, its neighbouring parts will be put into motion, by the endeavour the 
air gJways makes to reſtore itſelf to its former ſtate ; for expetiments ſhew, that either condenſed 
al ragified-air,/ will return to its natural ſtate, as ſoon as the cauſe,” whatever it be, of that condenſ | 
tian vr rarifaction is removed. Wan 37; 2602 en 507 7 3 MC | 101998" af 
- Wind js ſtream or current of air which, may be felt, and uſually blows from one point of the 


b borſtbom td its oppouſite ; as from north to ſouth, fremeaſt'ts weſt; from ſoutheaſt to north-weſt, and 
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A general wind is that which blows the ſame way over a large tract of the earth during the greateſt 
part of the whole year. R | | | 
A particular wind is that which blows in any place, ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another 


indifferently, 


It the wind blow gently, it is called a breeze N if it blows harder, a gale, or a ſtiff gale; and 


when very hard, a ſtorm. Experiments have ſhewn, that the ſwiftneſs of the wind in a great ſtorm 
is about ſixty miles an hour; and in a common briſk gale, about fifteen, 
Ihe great Dr. Halley, from accurate obſervations made in ſeveral voyages, found 
I. That between the limits of ſixty degrees, namely, from thirty of north latitude to thirty of 
ſouth, there is a conſtant eaſt-wind throughout the year, Dlowing on the Atlantjc and Pacific oceans, 
called the trade -· wind. For as the ſun in moving from eaſt to weſt, heats the air more immediately 
under him, and thereby expands it, the air to the eaſtward is conſtantly ruſhing towards the weſt, to 
reſtore the equilibrium, or natural ſtate of the atmoſphere; and this occaſions a perpetual caſt wind 
within thoſe limits. | | 

2. That the trade- winds near their northern limits, blow between the north and eaſt; and near 
their ſouthern limits, between the ſouth and eaſt, For as the atmoſphere is expanded by the heat of 
the ſun, near the equator ; the air therefore from the northward and ſouthward will both, tend to- 
wards the equator, to reſtore the equilibrium. Now theſe motions from the north and ſouth, joined 
with the foregoing eaſterly motion, will produce thoſe obſerved near the ſaid limits between the north 
and eaſt, and between the ſouth and weft. | 

3. That theſe general motions of the wind are diſturbed on the continents, and near the coaſt : 
for the nature of the ſoil may either cauſe the air to be heated or cooled; and hence will ariſe mo- 
tions that may be contrary to the foregoing general ones. | 
4. That in ſome parts of the Indian ocean there are periodical winds, called monſoons; that is, 
ſuch as blow half the year one way, and the other half the contrary way: for air that is cool and 
denſe will force the warm and rarified air in a continual ſtream upwards, where it muſt ſpread itſelf to 
maintain the equilibrium ; ſo that the upper courſe or current of the air will be contrary to the un- 
der current; for the upper air muſt move from thoſe parts Where the greateſt heat is, and ſo by a 
kind of circulation, the north-eaſt wind below will be attended with a ſouth-weſt wind above: and a 
ſouth-eaſt wind below with a north-weſt wind above: and this is confirmed by the experience of ſea- 
men, who, as ſoon as they gevout of the trade-winds, immediately find a wind blowing from an op- 
polite quarter. air = | PIE | 
5. That in the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſt of Africa, at about 100 leagues from the ſhore, be- 
tween the latitudes of 28 deg. and 10 deg. N. ſeamen conſtantly meet with a freſh gale of wind blow- 
ing from the north-eaſt. | II INE HS | 

6. That thoſe bound to the Caribbee iflands acroſs the Atlantic ocean, find, as they approach the 
American ſide, . that the north-eaſt wind becomes eaſterly, or ſeldom blows more than a point from 
the eaſt, either to the northward or ſouthward. Theſe trade-winds on the American fide are extend- 
ed to 30, 31, or even 32 degrees north latitude; which is about four degrees farther than what they 
extend on the African ſide: alſo to the ſouthward of the Equator, the trade-wind extends three or 


tour degrees farther towards the coaſt of Braſil on the American ſide, than they do. near the Cape of, 


Good Hope on the African fide. | 

7. That between the latitude of four degrees north, and four degrees ſouth, the wind always blows 
between the ſouth and eaſt: on the African ſide they are neateſt to the ſouth, and on the American 
ſide neareſt the eaſt. In theſe ſeas Dr. Halley obſerved, that when the wind was to the eaſtward, 
the weather.was gloomy, dark, -and rainy, with hard gales of wind ; but when the wind veered to 
the ſouthward, the weather generally became ſerene, with gentle breezes nearly approaching to 4 
calm. Theſe winds are ſomewhat changed by the ſeaſons of the year: for when the ſun is far north- 
ward, the Braſil ſouth-eaſt wind changes to the ſouth, and the north-eaſt wind to the eaſt; and 
when the ſun is far ſouth, the ſouth-eaſt wind gets to the eaſt, and north-eaſt on this ſide the equator 
veers more to the north. - | #232 

8. That along the coaſt of Guiney, from Sierra Leone to the iſland of St. Thomas under the equi- 
noctial, which is above geb leagues, the ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt Winds blow perpetually: for the 
ſouth- eaſt trade ind having croſſed the equator, and approaching the Guiney coaſt within 80 or 100 
leagues, inclines towards the ſhore, and becomes ſouth, then ſouth-eaſt, and by degrees, as it comes 
near the land, it veers about to the ſouth, ſouth-ſourh-weſt, and cloſe in with the land it is ſouth- 
welt, and ſometimes weſt-ſouth weſt. This tract is troubled with frequent calms, violent ſudden 
guſts of winds called tornados, blowing from all points of the horizon. The reaſon of the wind ſet- 
ting in weſt on the coaſt of Guiney, is, in all probability, owing to the nature of the coaſt, which 
being greatly heated by the ſun, rarifies the air exceedingly, and conſequently the cool air from off 
the ſea will keep ruſhing in to the equilibrium. w 

9. That between the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitudes of 
Cape Verd and the eaſtermoſt of the Cape, Verd iſlands, there is a tract of ſea which ſeems to be. 
condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and lightning, and ſuch amazing 
rains, that part of this ſea has acquired the name of the Rains.” Ships in failing theſe fix degrees, have 
been ſometimes detained whole months. The cauſe of this ſeems to be, that the weſterly winds ſet- 
ting in on this coaſt, and meeting the general eaſterly winds in this tract, balance each other, and ſo 


cauſe the calms z and the vapours carried thither by each wind meeting and condenſing, occaſion the 
almoſt continual rains. N , | haters 48 R 
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10. That between the ſouthern latitudes of ten and thirty degrees in the Indian ocean, the gene- 
val trade-wind about the ſouth eaſt-by-ſouth, is found to blow all the year long in the ſame manner as 
in ſimilar latitudes in the Ethiopic ocean; and during the fix months between May and December, 
theſe winds reach to within two degrees of the equator; but during the other ſix months, from the 
beginning of December to the beginning of June, a north-weſt wind blows in the tract lying between 
the third and tenth degrees of ſouth. latitude, in the meridian of the north end of Madagaſcar, and 
between the ſecond and twelfth degree of ſouth latitude, near the longitude of Sumatra and Java. 

5 ti. That in the tract between Sumatra and the African coaſt, and from three degrees of ſouth la- 
titude quite northward to the Aſiatic coaſt, including the Arabian ſea and the Bay of Bengal, the mon- 
ſoons blow from September to April at north-eaſt, and from March to October at ſouth-weſt. The 
ſhifting of theſe monſoons is not all at once; and in ſome places the change is attended with calms, in 
fome with variable winds, and in others with tempeſts; ahd ſuch is their violence, that they render 
the navigation of theſe parts very unſafe at that time of the year. Theſe tempeſts the ſeamen call the 
breaking up of the monſoons, ; . 

We have already obſerved, that the atmoſphere ſurrounding the earth is an elaſtic fluid; and its 
lower parts being preſſed by the weight of all the air above them, ate ſqueezed the cloſer together; 

and conſequent]y the denſeſt of all at the earth's ſurface, and gradually rarer the higher they aſcend. 
The weight of air ſuſtained by every ſquare inch at the earth's ſurface, is found by experiments on 
the air-pump, and alſo by the quantity of mercury the air balances in a barometer, to be fifteen 

pounds; therefore every ſquare foot muſt ſuſtain 2016 pounds; conſequently every middle fized 2 
man, whoſe ſurface may be about 14 ſquare feet, is pte ſſed by 28,224 pound weight of air all round; 3 
for fluids preſs equally up and down and on all ſides: but becauſe this enormous weight is equal on 
all ſides, and counter- balanced by the ſpring of the internal ait in our blood veſſels, it is not felt. We 
often feel ourſelves languid and dull, and impute the cauſe to the air's being heavy and foggy about 
us; but this is a miſtake : the cauſe ariſes from its being too light, as is evident from the mercury's 
finking in the barometer, at which time it is generally found the air has not ſufficient gravity to bear 
op the vapours which compoſe the clouds; for when it is otherwiſe, the clouds mount high, the air 
is more elaſtic and weighty about us, by which means it balances the internal ſpring of the air within 
us, braces up our blood- veſſels and nerves, and renders us briſk and lively. | 
The atmoſphere is alſo the cauſe why the heavens appear bright in the day- time; for, without an 4 
atmoſphere, that part of the heavens only would ſhine in which the ſun was placed: and if an obſer- 1 
ver could live without air, and ſhould turn his hack towards the ſun, the whole heavens would appear 
as dark as in the night, and the ſtars would be ſeen as clear as in the nocturnal ſky. In this caſe we 
ſhould have no twilight, but a momentary tranſition from the brighteſt ſun · ſnine to the blackeſt dark - 
neſs immediately after ſun- ſet; and from the blackeſt darkneſs to the brighteſt ſun-ſhine at fun-rifing : 
but by means of the atmoſphere we enjoy the ſun's light, reflected from the aerial particles, before he 
riſes and after he ſets; for when the earth by its rotation, hath concealed the fun from our ſight, the | 
atmoſphere being ſtill higher than we, has his light imparted to it; which gradually decreaſes till he 7 
has got eighteen degrees below the horizon, and then all that part of the atmoſphere above us is i 
dark. From the length of the twilight Dr. Keil calculated the height of the atmoſphere, ſo far as it 


is denſe enough to reflect the light, and found it to be about forry-four miles; bur it is ſeldom denſe 
enough at two miles height to ſupport the clouds. ; 
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Y the tides is meant that motion of the waters in the ſea and rivers, by which they are found re- 


gularly to riſe and fall, The general cauſe of the tides, or flux and reflux of the ſea, was diſco- 
ered by Sir Iſaac Newton, and may be deduced from the following conſiderations, | 


Daily experience ſhews that all bodies thrown upwards from the earth, fall down to its ſurface in 
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rpendicular lines; and as lines perpendicular to the ſurface of a ſphere, tend towards the center, 
therefore the lines along which all heavy bodies fall are directed towards the center of the earth: 
and as thoſe bodies apparently fall by their own weight or gravity, the law by which they fall is called 
the law of gravitation. | 2 
A piece of glaſs, amber, or ſcaling-wax, being rubbed againſt the palm of the hand or a woolen- 4 


cloth till warm, will draw ſmall bits of teathers or other light ſubſtances towards it, when held ſuffi- 
ciently near thoſe ſubſtances: alſo a magnet or load-ſtone, being held near the filings of iron or ſteel, 4 
. will draw them to itſelf; and a piece of hammered iron or ſteel, that has been touched by a magnet, 3 
wilt acquire a like property of drawing iron or ſteel to itſelf, And this property in ſome bodies, 1 
drawing others to themſelves, is called attraction. 3 


Now, as bodies fall towards the earth by their gravity, it is not improper to ſay it attracts thoſe bo- 
dies; and therefore in reſpe& to the earth, the words attraction and gravitation may be uſed for one 


another, as they imply no more than the power or law by which bodies tend towards its center. 


The incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, by a ſagacity peculiar to himſelf, diſcovered, from. many ob- 
ſetvations, that this law of gravitation or attraction was univerſally diffuſed throughout the world ; and 
that the regular motions obſerved among the heavenly bodies were governed by this principle ; ſo that 
the earth and the moon attracted each other, and were both attracted by the 


| ſun : and alſo that 
fotce of attraction, exerted by theſe bodies on each other, was leſs and leſs as the di <honn hgg 


ſtance i : 
- . prbportion to the ſquares of thoſe diſtances , chat is, the power of attract ce increaſed, in 


5 I ion at double the diſtance was 
our times leſs, at triple the diſtance nine times leſs, and ſo on. EY 2574 
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Now, as the earth is attracted by the fun and moon, all the parts of the earth will not gravitate to- 
wards its center in the ſame manner as if thoſe parts were not affected by ſuch attractions. And it 
is very evident, that was the earth entirely free from ſuch actions of the ſun and moon, the ocean be- 
ing equally attracted towards its center on all ſides by the force of gravity, would continue in a perfect 
ſtagnation, without ever ebbing or flowing; but ſince the caſe is other wiſe, the ocean muſt needs riſe 
higher in theſe parts, where the {un and moon diminiſh their gravity, or where the ſun and moon have 
the greateſt attraction; and as the force of gravity mult be diminiſhed moſt in thoſe places of the 
earth to which the moon is neareſt, or in the Zenith, that is, where ſhe is vertical, her attraction 
there is conſequently moſt powerful ; therefore the waters in ſuch places will riſe higher than others, 
and it will be there full ſea. 

The parts of the earth directly under the moon, and alſo thoſe that are diametrically oppoſite, will 
have high-water at the ſame time; for either half of the earth would equally gravitate towards the 
other half, were they free from all external attraction: but by the action of the moon the gravitation 
of one half of the earth towards its center is diminiſhed, and the other increaſed, Now in that hemi- 
ſphere of the earth next the moon, the parts in the Zenith being moſt attracted, and thereby their gra- 
vitation towards the earth's center diminiſhed ; therefore the waters in thoſe parts muſt be higher than 
in any other part of this hemiſphere :_ and in the hemiſphere fartheſt from the moon, the parts in the 
Nadir being leſs attrafted by the moon than in the parts nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards the 
earth's center; and conſequently the waters in theſe parts alſo muſt be higher than they are in any 
other parts of this hemiſphere. 

Thoſe parts of the earth where the moon appears in the horizon, or ninety degrees diſtant from the 
Zenith and Nadir, will have low-water: for as the waters in the Zenith and Nadir riſe at the ſame 
time, the waters in their neighbourhood will preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium 
and to ſupply the places of theſe, others will move the ſame way, and fo on to the places ninety de- 
grees diſtant from the Zenith and Nadir ; conſequently in thoſe places, where the moon appears in 
the horizon, the waters will have more liberty to deſcend towards the center ; and therefore in thoſe 
Places they will be the loweſt. 

Hence it plainly follows, that the ocean, if it entirely covered the ſurface of the earth, would be of 
a ſpheroidical or oval figure, whole tranſverſe or longeſt diameter would paſs through the place where 
the moon is vertical, and the conjugate or ſhorteſt diameter where ſhe is in the horizon; and as the 
moon apparently ſhifts her poſition from eaſt to weſt in going round the earth every day, the longer 
diameter of the ſpheroid following the motion, will occaſion the two floods and e bbs obſervable in 
about every twenty-five hours, which is the length of a lunar day; that is, the interval of time be- 
tween the moon's leaving the meridian of any place, and her return to it again: ſo that the time of 
high-water any day is almoſt an hour later than it was the preceding day. | 
The time of high-water is not preciſely the time of the moon's coming to the meridian, but about 
three hours after; for the moon acts with ſome force after ſhe has paſſed the meridian, and thereby in- 
creaſes rhe libratory or waving motion ſhe has put the water into while ſhe was in the meridian ; in 
the ſame manner as a ſmall force applied to a ball already raiſed to ſome height, will raiſe it {till 
higher. ; 

he tides are higher than ordinary twice every month ; that is, about the times of the new and full 
moon, and are called ſpring tides; for at theſe times, the actions of both the ſun and moon con- 
cur, or draw in the ſame right line; and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the conjunc- 
tion, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame (ide of the earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the wa- 
ters in the Zenith, and conſequently in the Nadir: and when the ſun and moon are in oppoſition, that 
is, when the earth is between them, while one makes high-water in the Zenith and Nadir, the other 
does the ſame. | | 8 

The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month; namely, about the firſt and laſt quarters of 
the moon ; and are called neap-tides ; becauſe in the quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes the water 
where the moon depreſſes it, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes the water; ſo that the tides are 
made only by the difference of their actions. It muſt however be obſerved, that the ſpring; tides do 
not happen directly on the new and full moons, but a day or two after, when the attractions of the 
fun and moon have acted together for a conſiderable time. In like manner the neap-tides happen 
a day or two after the quarters, when the moon's attraftion has been leſſened by that of the ſun for 
ſeveral days together. | 

The ſpring-tides are greater about the time of the equinox, that is about the middle of March and 
September, than at any other times of the year; and the neap-tides. are then alſo leſs, becauſe 
the tranſverſe diameter of the ſpheroid, or the two oppoſite high-waters, will at that time be in the 
earth's equator, and conſequently deſcribe a great circle of the earth, by whoſe diurnal rotation thoſe 
high-waters will move ſwifter, deſcribing a great circle in the ſame time they uſed to deſcribe a leſſer 
circle parallel to the equator ; and conſequently the waters being thrown more forcibly agaiaſt the 
ſhores, they muſt riſe higher. % 72044 | 

All things hitherto explained would happen exactly, if the whole ſurface of the earth was covered 
with ſea : but ſince this is not the caſe, and there are a multitude of iſlands, beſides continents, lying in 
the way of the tide, which interrupts its courſe ; therefore in many places near the ſhores. there ariſe a 
great variety of other appearances, beſides thoſe already mentioned, which require particular ſolu- 
tions, wherein the ſituation of the ſhore, ſtraits, and other objects, muſt neceſſarily be conſidered: tor 
inſtance, as the ſea has no viſible paſſage between Europe and Africa, let them be conſidered as one 


conti- 
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Continent, exte ding from ſeyenty-two degrees north to thirty. four degrees ſcuth, the middle between 
thoſe two will be near Cape Blancho, in the latitude of nineteen degrees north 3; but it is iw poſſible 
the flood · tide ſhould let to the weſtwatd on the welt coaſt of Africa, like the general tide following the 
coutſe of the moon, becauſe the continent for above fifty degrees north and ſouth bounds that lea on 
the eaſt ; and therefore, if any regular tide, as proceeding from the motion of the ſea from eaſt to 
weſt, ſhovld reach this place, it muſt either come from the north of Europe ſouchward, or from the 
ſouth of Africa northward, to the ſaid latitudes on the weſt coaſt of Africa. Br 
This opinion is confirmed by common experience, that the flood-tide ſets to the ſouthward along 
the coaſt of Norway, from the North Cape to the Naze, or entrance of the Baltic ſea, and ſo proceeds 
to the ſouthward along the eaſt coaſt of Great Britain; and in its paſſage ſupplies all theſe ports with 
the tide one after another, the coaſt of Scotland having the tide firſt, becauſe it proceeds from the 
northward to the ſouthward ; and thus, on the days of the full or change, it is high-water at Aber- 
deen at forty-five minutes at twelve at night; but at Tinmouth-bar, not till three in the morning. 
From hence rolling to the ſouthward, it makes high-water at the Spurn a little after five, but not till 
fix at Hull, by reaſon of the time required for its paſſing up the tiver; from thence paſting over the 
Well-bank into Yarmouth Roads, it makes high- water there a little after eight, but in the Pier not 
till nine, and it requires an hour more io make high. water at Yarmouth: in the mean time ſetting 
Away to the ſouthward, it makes high-water at Harwich at half an hour after ten, at the Nore at 
twelve, at Graveſend at half an hour after one, and at London at three, all the ſame day; and 
though this at firſt ſight ſeems to contradi the hypotheſis of the natural motion of the tide, bein 
from eaſt to weſt, yet as no tide can flow weſt from the main continent of Norway or Holland, or 
out of the Baltic, which is ſurrounded by the main continent except at its entrance, It is evident that 
the tide we have been now tracing by its feveral ſtages from Scotland to London, is ſupplied by the 
tide, whoſe original motion is from eaſt to weſt; and as water always erdeavours to maintain a Jevel, 
it will in its paſſage flow towards any other ome of the compaſs to fill up vacancies where, it finds 
them, without coatradicting, but rather confirming the firſt hypotheſis, 5 * 
While the tide or high- water is thus gliding along the eaſtern coaſt of England, it alſo ſets to the 
ſouthward along the weltern coaſts of Scotland and Ireland, a branch of it falls into St. George's-chan- 
nel, the flood running up north-eaſt, as may be naturally inferred from its being high-water at Wa- 
terford above three hours before it is high- water at Dublin, and near three quarters ebb at Dublin be- 
fore it is high-water at thc Ifle of Man. 8 | | 
But it will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to trace the tides on our own coaſt ; and therefore we ſhall 
return to the Britiſh channel, where we find the tides ſet to the ſouthward from the coaſt of Ireland, 
and in its paſſage a branch of it falls into the Britiſh channel between the Lizard and Uſhant. Its pro- 
greſs to the ſouthward may be eafily proved by its being high-water on the full and change at Cape 
Clear at four, at Uſhant at ſix, and at the Lizard ac ſeven. . The Lizard and Uſhant may be conſi- 
dered as the chops of the Britiſh channel, between which the flood ſets to the eaſtward along the coaſt 
of England and France, till it comes to the Galloper, or Goodwin-ſands, where it meets the tide above- 
mentioned ſetting to the ſouthward, along the coalt of England to the Thames; where thoſe twa 
tides meering, greatly contribute to the ſending a ſtrong tide up the Thames to London. An 
hence we may account for a very ſingular phznomenon that ſometimes happens in the river, and has 


been conſidered as a prodigy, we mean a double flux and reflux: for when the natural courſe of the 


tide is interrupted by a ſudden change of the wind, driving one back, and the other in, the conſe- 
one muſt be a double flux and reflux, and accordingly it has been twice bigh-water within three or 
four hours, 
But it will perhaps be objected, that this courſe of the flood tide to the eaſtward up the Channel, is 
quite contrary to the hypotheſis of the general motion of the tides being from eaſt to weſt, and conſe- 
quently of its being high water where the moon is vertical, or any where elſe in the meridian. | 
But this objeCtion, will be eaſily removed, if we conſider, that the particular direction of any 
branch of the ride doth not in the leaſt contradict the general direction of the whole; a river who | 
courſe is weſt, may ſupply canals that wind to the north, ſouth, or even to the eaſt, and yet the 11 
keep its natural courſe ; and if the river ebb and flow, the canals ſupplied by it will do the ſame, but 
not keep exact time with the river, becauſe it would be flood, and the river advanced to ſome heichr 
before the flood reached the further part of the canals, and the more remote the longer time it Tg 
require; and it may be added, that if it was high-water in the river juſt when the moon was on the me- 
ridian, ſhe would be conſiderably paſt it, before it could be high · water in the fartheſt part of theſe ca- 
nals or ditches, and the tide would ſet according to the courſe of the canals that received it. Now, a 
St. George's and the Britiſh- channels are no more in proportion to the vaſt ocean, than ſuch canals A 4 
to a large navigable river, it plainly follows, that among thoſe obſtructions and confinements - 
ed may let {pon any 7577 Pore of the compaſs as well as welt, and may make high-water at any 
other time, as well as when the moon is upon the meridian, and yet 
theory of the tide above aſſertec, e 4 n eee 
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Of che Conſtrudion of MAPS and CHARTS: 


"MES it is impoſſible to repreſent every patt of a ſpherical ſurface upon a plane, in its due, propor- 


tion, without diſtortion or contraction; ſo every map, on which the ſuperficies of the earth 

are delineated, will be diſtorted in ſome parts, and contraſted in others; and though every part, 
when truly meaſured, will be found to agree very accurately with the globe ; yet the appearance, of 
the whole will be different, the fame parts of the earth exhibit a different figure, as different me- 
thods of projection are made uſe of. The two principal methods uſed in delineating maps are, the 
Orthographic, and the Stereographic ; the former ſuppoſes the eye placed at an infinite diſtance, 
and the latter in the pole br center of the plane of projection. In order therefore to make an ortho- 
graphic projection, the following obſervations, muſt be carefully attended to. 4 
Conceive the eye placed at an infinite diſtance from the globe; and at the ſame; time, a plane to 
paſs through the center of the globe, and to ſtand at right. angles ro the line connecting the centers 
of the globe and eye; if from the eye thus poſited, an infinite right line be imagined to be drawn, 
through any point of the circumference of any circle deſcribed uf un the ſurface of the globe, and the 
ſame right hne be cartied about the circumference of the given circle, till it return to the place 


from whence it began to move ; or which is the ſame thing, if from any point in the circumference 


of any circle deſcribed upon the ſurface of rhe 7 a right line be imagined to fall perpendicular 
on the given plane, ard that this line be carried round the circumference of the given circle, con- 


ſtantly perpendicularly to the plane, and parallel to itſelf, it will deſcribe on the cutting plane an or- 
thographic repreſentation of that circle; and after the ſame manner, if rays infinitely long be ima- 
gined to flow from the eye to the cireumference of every circle deſcribed upon' the globe, and theſe 
rays be carried about the circumference of each reſpective circle till they return to the place from 
whence they began to move, they will trace out on the given plane, what is called an orchograpbic 
projection of rhe fphere, . e | ; 

This paralleliſm and perpendicularity of the generating and deſcribing ray, is the eſſential and pri- 
mary property of - orthographic projection: and though, according to the Euclidian idea of parallel 
lines, they cannever be conceived to meet if infinitely produced; yet if we conſider the infloite 


ly 
ſmall inclination, of the infinitely ſmall” portion of the incident rays, intercepted between the ſurface 
of the ſphere and the plane, the inclination itfelf! vaniſhes, and the parallel and perpendicular-pro- 
perty a&ivallly exiſts, . 8 4 | | 


We: mall not dwell any longer on the nature of prthographic projection, as maps are very rarely, if 


ever, drawn in that manner, its principal uſe being the aſtronomical computations, to which it isex- 
cellently adapted. iD bas] 0 gat —— | | 


The Stereographic projection is that on which our maps are generally made, and depends upon 
this principle: That if the plane of any meridian be ſuppoſed the plane of projection, then an eye 
placed in one pole of that meridian will project all the circles in the oppoſite hemiſphere into circular 
arches on the (aid plane; and the diameter dividing it into upper and lower hemiſpheres, is called 
the line of meaſures. The map of the world annexed, is projected in this manner, and the eye is 
ſuppoſed to be fixed in the poles, and the equator becomes the line of meaſures. And hence we ſee 
the reaſon why the meridians and parallels of latitudes lie nearer to each other in the middle part of 
the map, than at the extremities : conſequently the parts of the earth are diſtorted, and exhibit a 
different appearance from what they do on the globe. And hence we ſee the reaſon why. go ſcale is 
added to maps of the world, namely, becauſe the miles near the circumference are much longer than 
thoſe near the center. The conſtruction is performed in this manner. With the chord of 60 degrees 
deſcribe the primitive circle, whoſe pole will be the center of the map, and divide it into 360 equal 
parts, called degrees. Through this center draw the right line oo, which will repreſent the equator, 

On each ſide from the center, ſet off on the equatgr as many diviſions as are IN from the ſemi- 

tangents, and through theſe points and the two poles let circles be deſcribed, which will repreſent 
the meridians. Then ſet oft on the axis or right line go, 9o, paſſing through the poles, from the 
center as before, the ſame number of diviſions as before on the equinoRial ; and through thele points 
and diviſions on the primitive circle, let circles be drawn, which will repreſent the parallels of lati- 
rude. In the ſame manner the tropics or polar circles are drawn, the former at 2 3 deg. 29 min. 
diſtant from the equator, and the latter at 66 deg. 31 min, Let both the meridians and parallels gf 
latitude be properly numbered as in the map annexed ; and then from a table of the latizude and log- 
gitude of places, extract thoſe you intend to inſert on your map, and make dots where the meridians 
and parallels belonging to the latitudes and longitudes of thoſe places interſe& each other, which 
will be their true places on the map. 

Beſides theſe different projections, there is another, commonly uſed in the conſtruAion of ſea- 
charts, called Mercator's projection. We have given a map of the known parts of the world con- 
ſtructed in this manner, which depends on the method of applying the globe of the earth to a plane, 
which was firſt accompliſhed by our countryman Mr. Edward Wright, by the following ingenious 
conception. 

Suppoſe a rectangular plane was rolled about a globe, till the edges of the plane met, and formed 
a kind of concave cylinder, incloſing the globe, and touching its equator. Conceive the ſurface of 
this globe to ſwell, like a bladder while it is blowing up, from the equator towards the poles, pro- 


porgpnally. in latitude as it does in longitude, until every part of its ſurface meets that of the con- 
. f K 


cave 
7 
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Cave cylinder, and impreſſes thereon the lines that are drawn on the globular ſurface. Then will 
the cylinder or rectangular plane, on being unrolled, repreſent a ſea- chart, whoſe parts bear the ſame 
proportion to one another, as the correſpondent parts do on the globe. But both the meridians and 
Every parallel of Jatitude will become equal to the equa- 
tor, and the meridians lengthened as the parallels increaſe ; conſequently the diſtances between the 
- parallels of latitude will be wider and wider as they approach the poles ; and theſe will increaſe in 


parallels of latitude will be ſtraight lines. 


proportion to the ſecants of their reſpective channels. 


„Hence it appears, that the ſecants by the addition of the diſtances of the parallels from the equator 


are obtained. And theſe ſeveral diſtances, which are called meridional parts, being diſpoſed in a 


table correſponding to the degrees and minutes in a quadrant, form a table of meridional parts; and 


theſe ſet off from the equator, and on the meridian both ways towards the north and ſouth, will give 
the points through which the parallels of latitude muſt paſs. A view of the map annexed will explain 
this conſtruction, in which the meridians are at equal diftances from each other; but the diſtances 
between the parallels of latitude unequal. The great uſe of this projection is in navigation; becauſe 
on it the rhumb-line, or the tract a ſhip deſcribes on the ſurface of the ocean in ſailing on a ſingle 
courſe, is repreſented by a ſtrait line, which is not the caſe in any other projection, where the ſeveral 
degrees of latitude and longitude are repreſented in a true proportion to each other. | 
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The Mars and Paints for the Firſt Vor un are, to be placed in the following Order. 


RONTISPIECE, 
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and the Virgin Mary, — 


Map of China, — 
Map of India, ; — 
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AP of Europe, — 


Sultana Hafeten, — 
Ruins of Athens, 1 


Adrian's aqueduct and temple of Minerva at Athens, ibid. 


facing the title, 
Map of the world. — before the introduction 
facing book I, p. 5 


— — 


The lady Mary Wortley Montague viſits the 


e ceremony of the Ruſſians, 


Map of Sweden and Norway, 
Map of Denmark, — 
Map of the circle of Auſtria, 
Map of the empire of Germany, 


Map of the dutchy of Sileſia, 
Map of Lower Saxony, —— 


Map of the circle of Weſtphalia, 
Map of Italy, — 

A view of St. Peter's at Rome, 
Mount Veſuvius, — 
Map of the circle of Franconia, 
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Map of the kingdom of Pruſſia and Poliſh Pruſia —— 75; 


facing page 11 


20 
— 26 
— 196 


A general view of the ruins of Palmyra, — 260 
Remains of the temple of the ſun in Palmyra, —— ibid. 
Map of Turky in Aſia, — 265 
A general view of Balbec, — — — 288 
Map of Africa, — — — 307 


Ceremony upon the overflowing of the Nile at Cairo 316 
Claas the Hottentot, ſurrenders himſelf priſoner to the 

125 Dutch enſign, — — z6; 
Map of Negroland and Guinea, — 408 
The king of Jagra ſummoned before Mumbo Jumbo, 448 


facing page 3 


—— 


Map of Barbary, — — 480 


A Nuremburgh marriage, — — — 224 
Map of the Netherlands, — — — 277 
The aſſaſſination of the prince of Orange — 285 
William Tell's bold anſwer to the tyrant after having 

ſhot the apple from his ſon's head, _ 302 
Map of Naples and Sicily, — — — 395 


* Proceſſion of the penitent proſtitutes at Naples, — 398 
Map of Spain and Portugal, — — 412 
Murder of the duke of Burgundy, — — 451 
Map of England and Wales, — — — 495 


| Stone-henge, — — 522 
Boadicea haranguing the Britons, — — 538 
Map of Ireland, — — — 605 
Map of North-America, — — — 625 
A view of Quebec from the Baſon, _ — 637 


A Sachem exhorting the Indians to war, — —— 646 


Map of South-America, — — — 728 
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Of A8 I A in general. . 


a 7 E ſhall begin with deſcribing thoſe countries in 
wW our hemiſphere that are firſt enlightened by the 
riſing ſun, and proceeding with that glorious orb 
from eaſt to weſt; ſhall regularly 6 Aer viewing in pro- 
reſſive order the various regions of the terraqueous globe. 
t was in Aſia that the all · wiſe Creator is generally ſuppoſed 
to have planted the garden of Paradiſe, in which he formed 
the firſt of the human race. It was there that arts firſt 
were known; that edifices were firſt erected, and cities 
built. It was Aſia that became the nurſery of the ' riſing 
world, after it had been deſtroyed by the general deluge, 
and from thence the deſcendants of Noah founded colonies 
in all parts of the ſpacious earth. In Aſia the Moſt High 
placed his once favourite people the Jews, whom he en- 
ightened by revelations delivered by the proptiets, and to 
when he gave the oracles of truth. It was in Aſia too, 
that the moſt glorious inſtance of the Divine love was ac- 
compliſhed, by the birth, the life, the doctrines, the mira- 
cles, the ſufferings, and death of the great Meſſiah. There 
the firſt Chriſtian churches were founded, and watered b 
the blood of the martyrs. There Chriſtianity ſpread wit 
an amazing rapidity, and, even in the apoſtolic age, was 
cargied from Judea to India. 

Theſe advantages render it highly proper that we ſhould 
begin with Aſia, which is alſo ſuperior to Europe and 
Africa in the largeneſs of its territories, it extending into all 
climates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where the hardy 
inhabitants, cloathed in furs, are drawn in ſledges over the 
ſnow, to the ſultry regions of India and of Siam, where, 
ſeated on the heavy elephant, the people ſhelter themſelves 
from the ſcorching ſun by the ſpreading umbrella. In many 
parts of theſe vaſt regions the ſerenity of the air, the fertility 
of the ſoil, the deliciouſneſs of the fruits, the fragrancy and 
dal ſamie qualities of the plants, ſpices, and gums, the beauty 
and value of the gems, and the fineneſs of its filks and 
cottons, gave it ſuch charms, that in the earlieſt ages, it was 
the ſeat of the empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, 
and Greeks, and its inhabitants were poſſeſſed of power, 
wealth, and opulence; till at length the Mahometans, the 
enemies of liberty, and of the polite arts, deſtroyed all its 
ancient ſplendor, and rendered the moſt fertile ſpots of Aſia 
uncultivated deſarts. However, on account of the rich 
commodities hien the ſouthern parts of Aſia afford, the 
people of many diſtant countries ſtiil carry on a conſiderable 
trade with each other; and the Ind es are reſorted to, ſor the 
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lake of commerce, nerce, by ſeveral of the moſt powerful nations 
of Europe. i 0 | 
With reſpect to religion, there are many Jews diſperſed 
through the regions of Aſia, and conſiderable numbers of 
them were ſettled in ſome of the moſt remote parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, many centuries before the paſſage to thoſe coun- 
tries were diſcovered by the Portugueſe, Chriltianity is far 
from being eſtabliſhed in Aſia: there are, however, ſeveral 
ſes tolerated in different parts; but its profeſſors generally 
groan under the yoke of Turkiſh oppreſſion. The two ſects 
of the religion of Mahomet have over ſpread one-third 
Aſia, and almoſt all the reſt are involved in the e ido- 
latry; under different forms; the moſt conſiderable of which 
are the worſhippers of Brama and of Foe: beſides theſe 
there are the more ſagacious followers of Confucius, and 
ſome of a far more ancient ſet, who derive their princi- 
les from Zoroaſter, acknowleging but one ſupreme 
ity, whom they worſhip under the {ymbol of fire, which 
they eſteem the brighteſt and pureſt emblem of the all- 
perfect God. iy, ons 
As to the extent, limits; and boundaries of Aſia, that 
vaſt continent is ſituated between 25 and 148 degrees of 
eaſt longitude from London, and between the equator and 
72 degrees north latitude, without including the iſlands 
that lie to the ſouth. It is about 4740 miles in length, from 
the Dardanels on the weſt, to the eaſtern ſhore of Tartary ; 
and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the moſt ſouthern 
part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of Nova Zem- 
bla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north. On 
the weſt it is ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and 
from Europe by the Levant, the Archipelago, the Helleſ- 
pont, Propontis, Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the river Don, 
and a line drawn from it to the river Tobol, and from 
thence to the Oby, which falls into the Frozen Ocean. 
On the eaſt it is Arte by the Pacifie Ocean; and on 
the ſouth, by the ſeas that waſh the coaſts of Japan, Chi- 
na, India, Perſia, and Arabia, | 
This vaſt extent of territories contains a great number 
of ſovereignties, the moſt conſiderable of which are four 
empires, which, beginning at the eaſt, are thoſe of Japan, 
China, the empire of the Great Mogul, and Perſia; with 
part of two more, via. Turkey and Ruſſia, where the moſt 
conſiderable provinces lie in Europe. It has alſo about 
thirty-three kingdoms, beſides the governments of the Na- 
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bobs of India, which = be termed menarchies, as they 
aro 
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are now independent of the Mogul, Of theſe kingdoms the 
twenty ſix following are on the continent, and the other |” 
ſeven in the Eaft Indian iſlands. Of the former are thoſe | I. The empire of Japan. 
of 1. Corea; 2. Samarcand; 3. Beca, in Great Tartary; [II. China, which is divided into north and ſouth, | 
4. Kalghar ; 5. Great Tibet; 6. Little Tibet; 7. Nanyu; III. India, comprehendin 
8. Neckbat ; 9. Barantola, or Laſſa; 10. Cochinchina ; 


1. The peninſula of India beyond the Ganges ; contain- 
11. Tos in the peninſula on the other fide the Ganges; ing Codhinchina, Tonquſh, Pegu, and Sia; which 
12. Tonguifi; 13. Siam; 14. Aracham; 15. Acham;] Jattef is ſubdivided into 


Jaran 


A conciſe view of Aſia, beginning at the eaſt; and pro- 
12 ceeding to the weſt. 


Martaban, Siam an Malacca. 
16. Cochin, on the peninſula of India on this fide the] 2. The peninſula on this fide the Ganges; containing 
Ganges; 17. Pegu, or Ava ; 18. Camboya; 19. Calicut; Decan, Golconda, Biſnagar, and Malabar. 
20. Biſnagar; 21. Golconda; 22. Vizapor ; 23. Min- 


IV. Indoftan, or the empire of the Great Mogul, in which 
gratis. and 24. Imeretta in Georgia; 25. Sarta; and 26. are many petty kingdoms: 


emen, in Arabia. V. Great Tartary, Siberia, Samojedia, and Aſiatic Ruffia. 
The ſeven inſular kingdoms are, 1. Macaſſer, and 2. VI. Perſia. 
Ternate, in the Molucca iſlands; 3. Borneo; 4 Materan ;| VII. Turkey in Afia, which is divided into Eaſtern and 


. Achem, in the iſland of Sumatra; 6. Candy, in the | Weſtern. The Eaſtern contains Diarbeck, Turcomania, 
iſle of Ceylon ; and 7. the Maldivia iſlands. 


and Georgia The Weſtern comprehends Arabia, Pa- 
To theſe may be added the dominions efftabliſhed here 5 


- 


leſtine, Syria, and Angtolia 14 N 
by the Europeans; namely, the Spaniards in the Philippine VIII. Th Aſiatic iſlands are divided into three claſſes: 
iſlands ; 2. the Dutch at Batavia in the iſle of Java, the 1. Tho 


6n the Eaſtern Ocean, viz. the Marian or 
Ladrone iſlands, Formoſa, and the Philippine iſlands. 
2. Thoſe on the Indian Ocean, which are the Moluccas, 


Spice iſlands, Celebes or Macaſſer, and on the coaſt of 
the iſle of Ceylon, &c. 3. the Portugueſe in Goa, and 
other coaſts of India. Theſe have all an abſolute and ſu-| viz. Ternate, Tidor, &c. and the Spice iflands, 
preme authority; and the European governors have, in a4 namely, Buda, Amboyna, Ceram, Ternate, Timor 
meaſure, the power of arbitrary princes. To theſewe| * Gilola, &c. Celebes, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, 
Fran ſubjoin, 4. the Engliſh ſettlements at FortSt. George, the Maldivia iſlands, &c. 
Bombay, &c. 5. the French at Pondicherry, &c. 6. the] 3. On the coaſts of Afia, and in the Mediterranean, as 
Danes at Tranquebar and Daneſburg, on the coaſt of Cyprus, Rhodes, Leſbos or Mytclene, Chios or Scio, 
Coromandel, &c. ; Samos, Coos or Lango, and a few others of leſs note. 
The languages ſpoke in Aſia are ſo numerous, that it} Though the great empire of Japan is, like Denmark in 
is impoſſible to enumerate them. The principal are the | Europe, compoſed of ſeveral iſlands, none of which bear 
AH the Chineſe, the Malayan, the Arabic, Perſian, | the name given by the Europeans to the whole country; 
artarian, Ruſſian, Turkiſh, the modern Greek, and yet as it is ſituated to the eaſt of China, and is too con- 
many others, almoſt every country and iſland having a| ſid 


erable to be confounded with the multitude of iſlands in 
diſtin language. the Indies, we ſhall begin with that empire, 
CHAP" IL. 
3 een 
'M e. from the ſecond, which is next to it in largeneſs: and, ſrom 
» . 


| 54 * its lying to the ſouth-weſt of Niphon, is called Saikokf, or 
Of its Stuat* C Form, and Extent. The Rocks and Whirl- | the Weſtern Country; and is about 592 Engliſh miles in 
pool on it aſts. Its Volcanoes, Hot-Springs, and fre- | circumference. The third ifland is ſituated between the 
guent Earthquakes, . 1 firſt and ſecond, and is nearly of a ſquare figure; and, from 
a6 . . .-- | its being divided into four provinces, the 1 call it 
2 great and wealthy empire of Japan is called by the | Sikokf, or the Country of Four, Theſe three large iſlands 
natives Niphon, which ſignifies the foundation of | are encompaſſed by an inconceivable number of others, ſome 
the ſun, and is thus named from the largeſt of the iſlands | of which are ſmall; rocky, and barten; others, large, rich, 

of which that empire is compoſed; but by the Chineſe it is | and fo fruitful as to be governed by petty princes, | 
called Zippon, or Siphon. | ; Theſe iſlands, to which are added two more conquered 
| The iſlands of Japan are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, | from the kingdom of Corea, are divided into ſixty-eight 
\/ to theeaſt of China, and lying between 31 and 42 degrees | provinces, and theſe again into fix hundred and four 
of north latitude, and between 1 30 and 147 degrees of eaſt | leſſer diſtricts. It is proper here to add, that, beſides the 
longitude from London; the fun riſes there about nine | iſlands and provinces already mentioned, there are ſome at 
hours before it appears to us. a greater diſtance which, though they do not properly be- 
\, Niphon, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, extends from ſouth long to the empire of Japan, either acknowledge the em- 
| 0 weſt, and then turns up to the north; it is about oo f peror's ſupremacy, or live under his protection. 
miles in length, and in ſome parts near 360 in breadth. | The borders of the empire are ſecured by its rocky moun- 
To this iſland are added two others, much ſmaller, and ſepa- | tainous coaſts, and a tempeſtuous ſea, which, on account of 
| rated from it only by narrow ſtreights. Mr, Kæmpfer ob- | its ſhallowneſs, will admit none but ſmal} veſſels, nor can 
| | ſerves, that the empite of Japan may, in different reſpects, | thoſe approach without imminent danger; for the depth of 
| be compared to the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, | moſt of the gulphs and harbours being yet unknown, and 
being much after the ſame manner, though in a more others, which the pilots of the country are better acquaint- 
eminent degree, divided and broke through by forelands, | ed with, being unfit to ſecure ſhips of confiderable burthen, 
arms of the ſea, great bays, and inlets, running deep into | it ſeems as if nature defigned theſe iſtands to be a kind of 

the country, an 8 many ſmall iſlands, peninſulas, 


| little world, independent of the reft; eſpecially as they 
gulphs, and harbours. Beſides, as the king of Great Britain | poſſeſs whatever is neceſſary to render the lives of the in- 
13 


| s ſovereign of three n England, Scotland, and | habitants pleaſant and delightful; and to enable them to | 
' | Ireland; fo likewiſe, he adds, the Japaneſe emperor hath | ſubſiſt without a commerce with diſtant nations. 
I | the ſupreme juriſdiction of three iſlands, The firſt and | The coaſts of Japan are alſo ſecured by two remarkable 


8 largeſt, called Niphon, runs lengthways, from eaſt to weſt, and dangerous whirlpools. The one lying near Simabara, 
4 in the form of a jaw-bone, whoſe crooked part is turned | is at high-water even with the ſurface of the ſea ; but the 
to the north. A narrow channel, or ſtreight, full of rocks 


| . N f tide no ſooner begins to ebb, than, after ſome violent turn- 
and iſlands, ſome inhabited, ſome uninhabited, parts it | ings, it is ſaid | ſuddenly to fink to the depth of fifteen 
| y : T7 hoot SELF [ N l 19215 fathoms, 

| | | 
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Jarans | ps; 
fathoms, ſwallowing up with e ſhip! 
and whatever, at that fatal juncture, comes within its reach, 
and daſhing them to pieces againſt the rocks at the bottom, 
where they ſometimes remain under water, and at others 
are thrown out again at many miles diſtance. | The other, 
which lies near the coaſt of the province of Kijnokuni, 
ruſhes with a loud boiſterous noiſe about a ſmall rocky 
iſland, which, by the violence of the motion, is kept in a 
perpetual trembling. But though this has a very formidable 
appearance, it is eſteemed Jeſs dangerous than the other ; 
for as its noiſe. ma bs heard at a conſiderable diſtance, it 

aſily avoided, 5 Nb 
8 are alſo frequently obſerved to riſe in the 
ſeds of Japan, and to turn towards the coalts, Theſe the 
ignorant Japaneie fancy are a kind of water-dragons, with 
a long watery. tail, flying up into the air with a ſwift and 
violent motion ; for which reaſon they give them the name 


| ing dragons. 
"= 5 wha. remarkable for the great number of its 
burning movintains : particularly not far from Firando is 
a ſmall rocky iſland, which hath been burning and tremb- 
ling for many centuries z and in another ſmall iſland, oppoſite 
to Satzuma, is a volcano that has been burning at dif- 
ſerent intervals, for many ages On the ſummit of a 
mountain, in the province of Figo, is a large cavern, for- 
merly the mouth of a volcano, but the flame has ceaſed, 
probably for want of combuſtible matter, In the ſame 
province, near a religious ſtructufe, called the Temple of 
the jealous God of Aſo, a perpetual flame iſſues from the 
top of a mountain. In the province of Tſikuſen is another 
burning mountain, where was formerly a coal-pit ; but it 
ing fer on fire by the careleſſneſs of the workmen; it has 
E burning ever ſince. Sometimes a black ſmoak; ac- 
companied with a ve dilagreeable ſtench, is obſerved to 
iſſue out of the top of a famous mountain called Feſi, in 
the province of Seruga. his mountain is ſaid to be nearly 
as high as the pike of Teneriff; but in ſhape and beauty 
is ſuppoſed to have no equal; and its top is covered with 
perpetual ſnow. Unſen 1s a large, though not very high 
mountain, near Simabara; its top is conſtantly bare and 
"whitiſh from the colour of the ſulphur, and its ſmoak may 
diſcerned at the diſtance of ſeveral miles. The earth 
is in ſeveral places burning hot, and is ſo looſe and ſpungy, 
that, except on a few ſpots where trees grow, one cannot 
walk over it, without being in continual fear from the 
crackling hollow noiſe perceived under foot, Its ſulphu- 
reous ſmell is ſo ſtrong, that, for the ſpace of many miles 
round, there is not a bird to be ſeen; and, when it rains, 
the water bubbles up, and the whole mountain ſeems as if 
it were boiling: | 
It is worthy of remark, that many cold-ſprings arid hot- 
' baths ariſe upon and about this mountain; among which 
there is a famous hot-bath, eſteemed an infallible cure for 
the venereal diſcaſe, by the patient's bathing in it for a few 
moments for ſeveral days together. He muſt begin the cure 
with another hot-bath, whith has a more moderate heat, 
and is fituated at a fewleagues diſtance. As ſoon as he leaves 
the barh, the patient muſt go to bed, and endeavour to ſweat ; 
and all the while he uſes the waters, he muſt keep to a hot 
warming diet. Beſides theſe there are many other hot- 
baths in different parts of the empire, ſome of which are 
ſaid to have extraordinary virtues in curing external and 
internal diſeaſes, 
The very cauſe which produces ſo many volcanos is pro- 
pably the reaſon why this countty is more ſubject to 
earthquakes than perhaps any other in the known world, 
fince both doubtleſs proceed from the vaſt quantity of ſul- 
phureous and ritrous materials diſperſed through the bowels 
of the earth, Indeed earthquakes are ſo frequent in Japan, 
that the nates dread them no more than the Europeans 
do ſtorms of thunder and lightning. They imagine that 
earthquakes are cauſed by a huge whiale creeping under 
ground. Vet ſometimes the ſhocks are ſo violent, and laſt 
fo long, that whole cities are deſtroyed, and many thou- 
ſands of the inhabitants buried under the ruins. Particu- 
larly in the year 1703, an earthquake, attended by a great 
fire, which broke out at the ſame time, deſtroyed almoſt 
the whole city of Jedo, together with the king's palace, 
and 200,000 of the inhabitants. Yetit is obſervable, that 
ſome particular places jn Japan are conſtantly free from this 


. calamity. The Japaneſe reaſon variouſly upon this phæno- 
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den force the ſhips, boats, menon ; ſome attributing it to thoſe places being fixed on | 


| 


* 
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14 K ; 


the immoveable centre of the earth; and others ſuppoſiſig 
that it is owing to the ſanRity of thoſe places, and to the. 
powetful protection of their tutelar gods, 


SE CT. n 


A general Riceient of the Climate, Soil, Prodiite, and Rivers if 
Jaran, Of its Minerals and Gems, Trees, Shrubs, Plants; 


Flauers, and different Kinds of Corn. 
JON enjoys a happy and healtliful climate, it not being 
expoſed to the burning heat of a more ſouthern ſun, 
nor to the extreme cold and ſevere froſts of the more north- 
ern regions: for it is well known; that ein general no 
countries are ſo fruitful, and none ſo pleaſant and agree- 
able, as thoſe which lie between 30 and 40 degrees of north 
latitude, The weather is, however, ſubje& to frequent 
changes; for in the wintet they have ſnow, and pretty hard 
froſts. On the contrary, the ſummer, particularly durin 
the Dog- days, is extremely hot; and thunder and at, 
frequently happen. . Rains fall throughout the whole 
ear; but with the greateſt profuſion in the months of 
June and July, which are on that account called Waters 
months, However, the rainy ſeaſon is far from comi 


th 
up to that 1 which is obſerved in other and hott. 
parts of the Eaſt Indies. | 


The Sonny is for the moſt part mountainous, rocky, 
and naturally batren; but, through the indefatigable care 
atid induſtry of the inhabitants, they have rendered it ſo 
fruitful as to ſupply them with all manner of neceſſaries, 
beſides the fiſh which the rivers and the fea afford. Even 
the moſt rocky and uncultivated places yield plants, fruits, 
and roots for the ſuſtenance of the natives, which their in- 
digent anceſtors learnt to dreſs and to prepate,; ſo as not 
only to render them fit fot food, but likewiſe pleaſing ana 
agreeable to the taſte, If we conſider this and the frugal 
way of living of the Japaneſe in general, we heed not 
wonder that this vaſt and populous empire is ſo abundant! 
provided with all the 5 of life, that it can eaſil 
ſubſiſt of itſelf, without any aſſiſtance from foreign countries, 
as long as arts and agriculture are followed and improved 
by the flatives. Even this ſeeming defect of the ſoil, in re- 
quiring the moſt laborious culture, is an inftance of the 
kindneſs of heaven, fince it keeps up among the inhabi- 
tants a commendable ſpirit of labour and induſtry. Such 
in other reſpects is the fruitfulneſs of the climate, that 
there is ſcarce a hill, though ever ſo ſteep, or ſcarce a 
mountain, though ever ſo high, which, on being cultivat- 
ed, as moſt are, do not ſufficiently reward the induſtrious 
labourer fot the paint and care he beftows on them, The 
country being divided and interſected by an almoſt infinite 
number of little iſlands on the coaſt, and in the channels 
that ſeparate the three largeſt iſlands, is alſo another in- 
ſtance of the kindneſs of nature: ſince the many and dif- 
ferent iſles are with regard to the whole empire, what dif- 
ferent countries and provinces are with reſpe& to the whole 
globe: for differing in ſoil and ſituation, they produce all 
the various neceſſaries and luxuries of life; and there is 
ſcarce any thing that can be wiſhed for, but what is pro- 
duced in ſome province, in ſome iſland or other, in ſuch 
quantities as ate ſufficieht to ſupply the whole empire. Se- 
veral provinces produce pold, others filver, others coppet, 
others tin, others lead, and others iron. One of the 
burning mountains throws' out great quantities of ſulphur, 
which is alfo dug up in many other places; and another 
produces the white clay of which they make all forts of 
porcel#in-wares, From others are brought gteat quantities 
of timber ; and from others pit-coal. Others breed oxen ; 
others horſes. One province is remarkably fruitful in rice, 
another in cheſnuts, another in figs, and another in fruit, The 
coaſts of one province art famous for its ſhell-fiſh, another 
for its ſea-weeds and other ſub-marine plants, and the coaſts 
in general afford a plentiful ſupply of a variety of fiſh. 
Pearls are found in the gulph of Omura, ambergris upon 
the coaſts of the Riuku iſlands, and ſeveral provinces pro- 
duce YG and precious ſtones. Nor have they occaſion 
to ſend for medicines from abroad ; the many mountains 
and valleys producing, in the compaſs of one country, 
what plants and trees grow in different climates, » 


The 
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dne of the five principal cities, where it is re 
into ſmall cylinders, about a ſpan and. a half long, and a 


thern provinces. 


The coutitry is alſo plentiſully ſupplied with freſh water, 
and abounds in ſprings, lakes, and rivers; ſome of which 
are ſo large and rapid, from their riſing on ſteep high moun- 
tains, or from the profuſe ſhowers of rain which frequently 
fall, that no bridges can be built over them, and they 


cannot be paſſed without danger. One of the moſt famous 


of theſe is the river Ujin, which is a mile and a half broad; 
and it having no bridge, it muſt be forded over. But 
the force and rapidity with which it falls down from the 
mountains is ſo great, that even when the water is ſo low 
as to be ſcarcely knee deep, five ſtrong men, well acquaint- 
ed with its bed, muſt be employed to lead a horſe over ; for, 
beſides its rapidity, the many Jarge ſtones that lie at the 
bottom contribute to render the paſſage equally difficult 


and dangerous. But the people whoſe buſineſs it is to ford | pe 


paſſerigers a-croſs this, and other rivers, to prevent their 
not 0 2 due care, are, by the laws of the country, made 
anſwerable for their lives: 

It has been obſerved, that gold is found in ſeveral pro- 
vinces. The greateſt quantity is melted out of its own ore; 
but ſome they waſh out of the ſands ; and a ſmall quantity 
is alſo contained in the copper. The emperor claims the 
ſupreme juriſdiction, not only of all the gold mines, but 
of all the mines of the empire, none of which may be 
worked without a licence obtained from him : for of the 
produce of all the mines that are worked, he claims two- 
thirds, ahd the other third is left to the lord of the pro- 
vince in which the mines lie; but as theſe lords generally 
reſide upon the ſpot, they take care to render their ſhare 
nearly equal to that received by the emperor. The richeſt 
gold ore; and that which yields the fineſt gold, is dug up 
in one of the northern provinces of the great iſland Ni- 
phon] theſe mines formerly yielded great quantities of that 
valuable metal; but the veins there, and in moſt of the 
other mines, do not yield near the uantity of gold they 
did formerly. Among the other gold mines there is one in 
the province Tſikungo; but it is ſo full of water, that the 
people have been obliged to deſiſt from working it. How- 
ever, it being ſo ſituated, that, by cutting the rock and 
making an opening beneath the mine, the water might be 
eaſily drawn off; this was attempted : 70 there happen- 
ing to ariſe, juſt as they began, ſuch 4 violent ſtorm of 
thunder and lightning, that the men were obliged to fly 
for ſhelter ; theſe ſuperſtitious people imagined, that the 
tutelar god and protector of the place, unwilling to have 
the bowels of the earth thus rifled, raiſed this ſtorm in or- 
der to make them ſenſible how much he was diſpleaſed at 
this undertaking ; and therefore no farther attempt was 
made, for fear of incurring his diſpleaſure. 

The filver found here is very fine, and there are mines of 
it in ſeveral places, particularly in the northern provinces. 

One of the provinces alſo affords a ſmall quantity of tin, 
which is ſo exceeding fine and white, that it almoſt comes 
up 3p ſilver; but the Japaneſe make little uſe of this 
metal. | 
Copper is the moſt common of all the metals found in 
Japan. Some of it is the fineſt and moſt malleable of any 
in the world ; others is not only exceeding fine, but mixed 
with a conſiderable quantity of gold, which the Japaneſe 
ſeparate and refine. All this copper is (vt to — 
ned and caft 


finger thick. There is beſides a coarſer ſort of copper, 
which is caſt into large flat cakes, and fold a great deal 
cheaper than the other. Braſs is very ſcarce, and much 
dearer than copper; calamine being imported from Ton- 
quin in flat cakes, and fold at an high prite. 
Iron ore is dug up only on the. confines of three of the 
vinces ; but it is found there in large quantities. The 
iron is formed into cylinders two ſpans long, and bought 
upon the {pot by the Japaneſe merchants, who ſend it to 
all parts of the empire. | 
per, ſuch kinds of houſhold- 
in buildings and ſhips, and ſuch other things as in moſt 
countries are made of iron, are in. Japan made of copper : 
they do not however dreſs their proviſions in veſſels of that 
metal, but have a particular fort of light kettles made of a 
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compoſition of iron. 


Coals are dug up in great quantities in moſt of the nor- 
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5 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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As iron is ſomewhat dearer than | 
s, hooks, cramp-irons, 


Jayax. 


Agates of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of which are extraordinary 
fine, and of a bluiſh colour, reſembling ſapphires; and allo 
cornelians and jaſpers are brought from a mountain on the 
northern extremities of the province of Osju. e 

Pearls, by the Japaneſe called ſheil-jewels, are found 
almoſt every where about Safkokf in oyſters and ſeveral 
other ſea-ſhells: The natives formerly ſet little value on 
them, til] they learnt that the Chineſe were willing to pur- 
chaſe them at an high price. The largeft and fineſt pearls 
are found in a ſmall ſort of oyſter, not unlike the Perſian 

pearl-ſhell ; for both valves fhur cloſe: they are about an 
hand broad, exceeding thin and brittle; on the out · ſide 
black, ſmooth and ſhining, and within pretty rough and 
Sg, of a whitiſh colour, and glittering like mother of 
ar]. 

Moft of their ſulphur 'is brought from a ſmall heigh- 
bouring ifland, which, from the great plenty it affords, is 
called the Sulphur Iſland. | 

Formerly it was thought inacceſſible, on account of the 
thick ſmoak which was obſerved continually to ariſe from 
it, and from the imaginary ſpectres by which the people 
ſuppoſed it to be haunted : but, ar laſt, a man of courage 
and reſolution obtaining leave to examine its ſtate and ſitua- 
tion, he choſe fifty reſolute fellows to accompany him, who 
going on ſhore, found at the top of an eminence a large 

at ſpot of ground covered with ſulphur ; and ever ſince that 
iſland brings in to the prince of Satzuma about twenty 


up there, befides the profit he makes of the trees and timber 
that grow along the ſhore.” The country of Simabara, par- 
ticularly about the hot baths, affords: a fine pure native 
ſulphur; but the inhabitants dare not venture to dig it up, 
for fear of offending the tutelar genius of the place, whom 
they imagine is unwilling to ſpare it. 

ere alſo is found a naphtha of a reddiſh colour, which 
the natives burn in lamps, inſtead of oil, 

Ambergris is found upon the coaſts, chiefly in the in- 
N of a whale which is frequently caught near the 
ore, | 

All ſorts of ſubmarine plants, ſhrubs, corallines, corals, 
ſtones, muſhrooms, ſea-fans, algz, fuci, and the like ; as 
alſo ſhells of all kinds, are found in the greateſt plenty in 
the Japaneſe ſeas, no ways inferior in beauty to thoſe found 
about Amboyna and the other Spice Iſlands : but the na- 
tives ſet ſo little value on them, that they will not be at 
the trouble of looking for them. | | 

The varniſh- tree is one of the moſt uſeful trees of this 
country; it affording a milky juice which the Japaneſe 
make uſe of in varniſhing, or, as we call it, japanning, all 
their houſhold-goods, diſhes, and plates of wodd: Which 
are ſo highly Seel both by the prince and peaſant, 


are preferred to thoſe of gold and ſilver. The true var- 
niſh tree is of a kind peculiar to this country, and pro- 
duces a more beautiful varniſh than is any where elſe to 
be found, 

Though the fruit of both the black and white mulberry- 
tree is entirely inſipid, and not fit to be eaten; yet this de- 
fect is fully compenſated by the extenſive uſefulneſs of its 
leaves in feeding ſilk-worms. The mulberry-tree grows 
in moſt parts of Japan, but in the greateſt plenty in the 
northern provinces, where many cities and villages almoſt 
entirely ſubſiſt upon the ſilk manufactures. 

The kadſi, of paper- tree, is of the mulberry kind. 
Though it grows wild in the country, yet, on account of 
its great uſefulneſs, they tranſplant and cultivate it in ſeve- 
ral places. It grows w.th ſurpriſing quickneſs, and ſpreads 
its branches very far. It affords a great quantity of bark, 
of which they make not only paper, but ſtuffs, cloth, ropes, 
and ſeveral other things. But a farther account will be 
given of this tree under the manufactures of Japan, | 

The ſanſio is a middle fized tree, armed with prickles. 
Its bark and huſks are uſed inſtead of pepper and ginger, 
and the natives eat the leaves on acoount of their pleaſant 
aromatic taſte, | | | 

Bay trees of ſeveral kinds grow in Japan. That which 
bears red berries exactly reſembles the cinnamon tree, both 
in its ſhape, and in the figure and ſubſtance of its leaves: 
its bark has an aromatic taſte, but it is much inferior to 
the agreeable ſweetneſs of the true cinnamon, | 


The 


| 


cheſts of filver per annum, arifing from the ſulphur dug 
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that even at the emperor's table ſervices of lackered-ware 
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The camphire· tree 
black and purple betries. The countr 
camphire by a ſingle dec 
into ſmall pieces. This 


ſerior to the true Bornean camphire, 


thered ſtom the 
land Borneo, - upon in 
wood and bark. a 
The tea. ſnrub, th 
that gro 


flow! 


little gre 
mities 


ter, with very litt 
tala, or leaves, 


hic 


ſtumps of old camphire-trees' in the 
Ehen being made between the 


ough one of the moſt eſteemed plants 
w-in Japan, is allowed no othet room but round 
the borders of rice and-<orn-fields, and in barten places un- 
kt for the culture of othet things. This s bu 
„and fiſes to the height of a fathom, or more; and 
the riſing ſtem ſoon ſpreads into man jrregular branches 
and twigs. The bark is dry, thin, and 9 a cheſnut colour, a 
iſh on the ſtem, and inclined xo green on the extre- 

the twigs.” The branches are irregular! beſet with 

leaves, ſtanding on very ſmall foot-ſtalks, whic would not 

dropoff werethey not plucked, the plant being an ever-gteen. 

The flowers come forth in autumn, one ot two oy. pared 

not unlike wild roſes, an inch or ſomething more in dia 

e ſmell, white, and '<orripoſed of fix rouhd | 
ſtanding on foot- talks half an inch long, 


which, from 'a ſmall lender beginning, 


larger, and end 


plums grown 
. but 


Each 


n inclining to black, when ripe of 
and ſomewhat woody ſubſtance, gaping on its upper ſur- 
face, after a year's ſtanding, for the nut, which ſits within, 
r. nut is almoſt round, and is covered With 

cheſnut ſhell, which, being cracked 
Aifoovers a teddifh kernel of à fim fubſtance like that of 


to 2 


A i bardif ſhining 


in an uncertain number, commonly five of 
ſix Tmall round leaves, which ferve inftead of the calyx. 
To the flowers Tucceed che fruit in great plenty, commonly 
compoſed of three round capſul of the bigneſs of wild 
together to one common fobt-ſtalſt, as to 
diſtinguiſhed by chter pretty der aftitions. 
capſula contains a huſk, nut, and ſeed, The hulk is 
of a fat, membrandus, 


a filbert, at firſt of a ſweetiſh, and not 
which ſoon grows rough and bitter. T 


planted i 
up in hedges, 
ot ten of them are generally put into | 
them being naught. As the ſhrub riſes, the careful and 
induſtrious once a year fatten the foil about them with 
human dung mixed with earth, which is neglected by 
others. They muſt be at leaſt of three years growth before 


n a continued row, which would make them 
but at ſome diſtance from each other. ebe 
one hole; moſt of 


tze leaves are fit to be plucked, and then 


ood ones in great plenty. In about ſeven years time ine 
ih ; but” as it then grows but 
flowly, and bears but a few leaves, it is cut down, and 
the next year many young twigs and branches grow but of 
the remaining ſtem, beating ſuch plenty 
dantly repay the loſs of cutting it down, 
With peaches, apricots, and plums, 
plied : and, in particular, they have two ſorts of plums 
different from'ours, one purple 


rub rifes to a man's h 


both 
As 


their 


Pomecitrons are to be 


Inn 


hard, 


granulated like mulbetries. 


rapes Will not eaſily ripen, th t but few vines. 
Pb. are there intirely did, — both che ra 
berries and bramble-berries are not very 
taſte. Cherry- trers, and the like, are kept only for the fake 
of the flowers, 48 are by ſome the apricot and plum- trees, 
which they imptove by culture, ſo that the flowers become 
as big as roſes, and in the ſpring,” when they are in full 
bloom, afford a delightful fight about their temples, und in 
feen only in the gardens of the 
curious; but there is plenty of different forts of oranges 
and lemons. A ſort of lemons which reſembles the peach, 
both in ſhape and ſize, is eſtermed the beſt; for it has an 
excellent aromatic flavour. Another fort, that is much 
ſcarcer, in ſhape and ſize reſembles a nutmeg, and is ex- 
ceeding ſour. It grows rather on 
and is much uſed in cookery. | | 
Japan there ure three Kereregt ſorts of urges : one 
called kaki, differs from the ra 
It grows on a tree that reſe 
leaves of whioh are long, and without notches. The fruit 
in ſhape and colour #Ho reſembles'a reddifh apple; but its 
fleſhy part has the taſte of u delicate 17 
h 


gardens and walks. 


and almoſt of u tony fubſtance. 
: 


and the other white, and 


a ſhrub than on à tree, 


—_— in ſeve 
mbles an old apple-tree, the 


ſhtub grows but 
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is extremely cheap, and much in- 
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admirable for its extraordina fruitfulneſs, than for the 
great uſe made of the fruit, which, on being dried, afforcs 
an agreeable food both for rich and poor. The ſerond ſort 
reſembles that which we have in Europe, only it grows on 
a tree with broad oblong rough leaves, without notches, 
The third fort, which is very ſcarce, is the European fig- 
tree, which was tranſplanted into the country by the Por · 


gue; Goes | 

&y have no apple-trees like thoſe of Europe: nor have 
they any other beſides winter-pears, which are very plenti- 
ful, and grow to an extraordinary ſiae: but they are not 
fit to be eaten tw. | | | 

Cheſtiut-trees grow there in great plenty, and the fruit is 
both larger and better than ours. 

Walnut- trees grow chiefly in the northern provinces, 
The nuts are incloſed in a fleſhy pulp, and in fizt and ſhape 
are not unlike to the arrack-nut. The kernels, When freſh, 
are not agreeable to the taſte ; but when dried; they are 
more palatable, They have a gentle purging quality, 
which is owing to their ſweet oil, and, on account of their 
many medicinal virtues, they are ſerved up at table along 
with the deſſert, The oil expreſſed out of theſe nuts is 
very ſweet and agreeable, and taſtes not unlike the oil of 
ſweet-almonds. Tt is much eſteemed for its medicinal vit- 
tues, and is alſo uſed in dreſſing proviſions. The ſmoke of 
the kernels of theſe nuts is the chief ingredient of the beſt 

apan- ihk. Another ſort of nuts, called ginau, is as big 

large piſtacho-nuts, and gro in great plenty on fine 

tall trees, in almoſt all parts of Japan. Theſe nuts afford 
an oil which is much commended for ſeveral uſes. 

Two ſorts of oaks grow in the country, both different 
from ours; and the acorns of the larger fort are boiled and 
ear by the common people. But firs and cypreſs-trees are 
moſt common in their woods and foreſts, For the ſake of 
ornament, they are planted in rows along the roads, and 
over the ridges of the hills and mountains, which renders 
travelling very pleaſant. The natives plant them in ſandy 
and barren places, good for nothing elſe; and yet, to pre- 
vent their becoming ſcarce, none muſt be cut down with- 
out leave from the magiſtrate of the place, or without new 
ones being planted in their room. IK 
The finoki and ſuggi are two forts of cypreſs-trees that 
yield g's light wood, remarkable for its -imbibing 
no water. e emperor bas ſometimes forbid the felling 
of theſe trees for any uſe whatſoever: however, little regard is 
had toorders of this kind,particularly in the remote provinces, 
anfef; the N e liable to a fevere puniſhment. 

Here is alſo the iron · tree, ſo called from the hardneſs of 
the wood ; and a kind of maple, of which there are two 
ſorts, . which differ from each other in this particular, the 
leaves of one turn purple in the ſpring, and the other in 
autamg, and both appear very beautiful. The faſi- tree is 
alſo faid to change the colour of its leaves into a fine pur- 
ple in autumm. | | 

Japan may vie with moſt, if not all the countries in the 
known world, for the great variety of beautiful plants and 
flowers with which nature has adorned its fields, hills, 
woods, and foreſts. Some of theſe they Manſplant into 
argent, and greatly improve by culture. Among theſe 
s the tſubacki, a pretty large ſhrub that grows in woods 
and hedges, and has flowers not unlike roſes. Of this ſhrub 
there are many beautiful varieties. The ſatſuki is aſhrub 
with lily-flowets, of which there are many ſorts ; particu- 
larly two kinds that grow wild, one with purple flowers, 
and the other with thoſe, of a fine carnation; theſe in the 
proper ſeaſon, are a great ornament to the hills and ficlds, 

e ſakanandſio is another {ſhrub with lily-flowers, but 
much larger than the former. There are likewiſe num- 
berlefs ' varieties of feverfews and lilies growing in the 
country. The firſt, being improved by art culture, 
are the chief ornaments houſes and gardens; as the other 
are of defarts and uncultivated places: nor bath nature 
been leſs liberal with reſpect to clove-gilly flowers, nar- 
ciſluſes, and the like. But it is remarkable, that theſe ſeve« 
ral flowers fall as ſhort of others of their kind growing 
in Europe, in ſtrength. and agreeableneſs of ſmell, as 
they exceed them in the exquiſite beauty of their colours. 
The ſame obſervation holds true with reſpect to moſt fruits 
that grow in Japan, they being far ſrom coming up to the 
pleaſant aromatic taſte of thoſe that grow in China, and 
other countries of the Eaſt. | 54 

he 


; 


The chief productions of the fields that moſt contri- 
dute to the ſupport of life, are by the Japaneſe comprehend- 
ed under the name of the five fruits of the fields. Theſe 
are, 1. Rice, of which there are ſeveral! ſorts ; the beſt has 
not its equal in the Indies, it is perfectly white, and ex- 
tremely nouriſhing. They boil it to a good conſiſtence, 
and then eat it at their meals inſtead of * : and from 
this they alſo brew a ſtrong ſort of beer, named ſacki. 2. 
Barley, with which they feed their cattle ; and alſo make 
cakes of it. They have alſo a ſort of barley with purple- 
. coloured ears, which, when ripe, ate a great ornament to 
the fields. 3. Wheat, which is extremely cheap. 4. A 
ſort of beans about the bigneſs of Turkiſh peaſe, and. that 
ow after the manner of lupins. 5. Sobeans, which are 
black and not unlike lentils ; theſe are ground, and the 
flour baked with ſugar in ſeveral kinds of cakes. Under 
theſe five claſſes they comprehend alfo India corn, millet, 
and all ſorts of peaſe and pulſe. | 
They have exceeding large turneps, which the natives 
eat raw, boiled, and pickled: likewiſe horſeradiſhes, carrots, 
rds, melons, cucumbers, and ſome ſorts of lettuces. 
ut, beſides all the above plants, there are numberleſs 
others that grow in the fields upon hills and mountains, in 
woods and foreſts, in barren and uncultivated places, and 
along the ſea- coaſts. Of all theſe there are very few but 
what afford their roots, leaves, flowers, and fruits, not 
only for the ſupport of the common people, but even for 
the luxurious tables of the people of quality. There is a 
great variety of muſhrooms, moſt of which are eat; and of 
all the ſoft ſubmarine plants, there is hardly one but what 
the natives uſe for food. Fiſhermen's wives waſh, ſort, 
and fell them; and they are alſo very dexterous in diving 
for them, and bringing them up from the bottom of the 
ſea, from twenty to forty fathoms deep. | | 


d 
SECT, III. 


Of the Beaſts, Birds, Jnſedts, and Reptiles, 


ONSIDERING the great extent of the empire of 
Japan, it is but ſparingly ſupplied with four-footed 
a beaſts, either wild or tame. The former find but few de- 
| ſart places where they can increaſe and multiply, and the 
latter are only bred up for agriculture and carriage. The 
doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls being almoſt univer- 
_ received, the natives live chiefly upon vegetables, 

and know how to improve the land to muc| 
je er than in turning it into fields for the breeding of 

cattie. | | 
The horſes in this country are ſmall ; but ſome of them 
not inferior in ſhape, ſwiftneſs, and dexterity, to the Per- 
ſian breed. "They hers ſerve for ſtate, . for riding, for car- 
riage, and plowing. Bulls and cows ſerve only for plow- 
ing and c—_ It is ſurpriſing that the natives know 
nothing of milk, butter, and cheeſe ; but probably the 
cows, as in other eaſtern countries, yield but little milk. 
They have a ſort of buffaloes of very large ſize, that have 


. 


for carriage and the tranſporting of goods. They have no 
+ elephants, camels, aſſes, mules, ſheep and goats, and but 
few ſwine, which were brought over from China, and are 
bred by the country people in one province, in order to ſell 
them to the Chineſe who trade with Japan. Dogs are very 
numerous, but they have only the common ſort, and no 
greyhounds or ſpaniels. They have a beautiful kind of 
| cats, which are of a whitiſh colour, with large yellow and 
black ſpots, and a very ſhort tail. They are not fond of 
mouſing, but love to be carried about and careſſed, parti- 
cularly by women. | | 
Of the wild beaſts, they have a few monkeys of à docile 
kind, of a dark-brown colour, with ſhort tails, and with 
naked faces and backs. They have alſo a few bears of a 
ſmall kind in the northern provinces. There are likewiſe 
a ſmall number of deer, hares, and wild boars, which ſome 
ſects are permitted to eat at certain times of the year. 
Foxes are very common, and the natives imagine that they 
are animated by an evil ſpirit: but the fox-hunters are very 
expert in catching and ſtripping them of their fur, which 
is uſed for their writing and painting pencils. From lions, 
tygers, leopards, and ſuch other yoracious animals, Japan 
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bunches on their backs like camels, and in E cities ſerve | 


Jaran. 


is entirely free, The itutz is a ſmall. four-footed animal 
of a reddiſh colour. Another larger fort of it is called tin. 
T hey both live under the roofs of houſes, They are very 
dexterous at catching fowls-and fiſh, and are ſo tame that 
they may be ranked in the claſs of domeſtic animals. The 
whole country ſwarms with rats and mice. Some of the 
rats are tamed, and taught to perform ſeveral tricks. Thoſe 
which play with moſt dexterity are to be ſeen. at Oſacca, a 
city to which mountebanks, jugglers, and men with ſhe ws 
reſort from all parts. tured; '4 
Of tame-fowl they keep chickens, and ſometimes ducks, 
which are killed and ſold by the meaneſt of the people, to 
ſuch as will venture to eat them: but in the mourning 


when the emperor thinks fit to order it, no living creature 
whatever may be killed or brought to market, in any part 
of his dominions. The cocks ottener eſcape than the hens; 
they being held in great eſteem, chiefly among the religious 
orgers, on account of their meaſuting time, and their be- 
ing ſuppoſed to faretel future changes of the weather. Tho? 
wi 4.4% are naturally ſhy, yet in this populous coun- 
try they are ſo familiar, that many kinds of them may be 
juſtly ranked among the tame. | 
: Le is the chief of the wild birds of the country, 
and has this privilege, that it is unlawful to ſhoot him with- 
out an expreſs order from the emperor. They are of two 
different kinds, one white as ſnow, the other aſh-coloured. 
-Of- herons. there are ſeveral kinds, which differ in ſize 
and colour. The chief are the white and the grey herons, 
both very common; and. a heron of a bluiſh — . almoſt 
as big as à cra ne. Ox | 
"There are two different ſorts of wild-geeſe, which couple 
only with their kind; the one aſh-coloured, and the other 
as white as ſnow, with only the extremities of the wings 
black. Both are very common, particularly the grey ones, 
and ſo familiar, that they will not fly away at any body's 
approach. They do 2 great deal of miſchief in the fields, 


| and yet nobody muſt kill or even diſturb. them on pain of 


death, except thoſe who have bought the privilege of ſhoot- 
ing them on ſome tracis of ground, 

ere are ſeyeral ſorts of wild-ducks, as tame as the 
geeſe, The male of one of theſe kinds is extremely beau- 
tiful z-for its feathers are wonderfully diverſified with the 
fineſt colours imaginable ; the neck and breaſt are red; the 


the tail rifing obliquely, and the wings ſtanding up over the 


back in a very ſingular manner, afford a fight as curious as 
it is uncommon. 


There are pheaſants of ſingular beauty; particularly one 


kind is remarkable for the various colours and luſtre of its 

feathers, and for the beauty of its tail, which is about a 
ard long, and in the variety and mixture of the fineſt co- 
ours, chiefly blue, is not inferior to that of the peacock. 

Woodcocks are very common, and are eat by ſome ſects, 
as are allo the wild-geeſe, ducks, and pheaſants. 

Storks ſtay in the country all the year. Hawks are 
as common here as in other. parts of the Eaſt Indies. The 
beſt falcons are caught in the northern provinces. 

The milago, or biſago, is. a voracious bird of the hawk- 
kind, which preys chiefly on fiſh. It makes a hole in 
ſome rock upon the coaſts, where it lays up the prey it 
has caught, which is obſerved to keep as well as pickled 
fiſh. It taſtes very ſalt, and is ſold dear. Whoever 
has diſcovered ſuch a cave may make a good deal of 
money of it, provided he does not take out too much at a 
time. | | | 

The foken is à ſcarce night-bird, of a moſt delicious 
taſte} and therefore affords a diſh for the tables of people of 

uality. | | 
3 Lake fing much better here than in Europe; and night- 
ingales, if they have a good voice, are ſometimes ſold to 
curious people at a 5 7 price. In ſhort, ſnipes, ſea- 
pies, mews, ſea-ravens, ſwallows, and ſparrows, are as 
common here as in Europe. | 

Here are bees, and conſequently ſome. honey and wax, 
though but in a ſmall quantity: alſo humble bees, waſps, 
gnats, flies, locuſts, beetles, and a great variety of other 
inſeas common in Europe; beſides ſome other remarkable 
ſorts, the chief of which we ſhall here mention, Among 
the butterflies there is a large ſort called the mountain- 
e which is either entirely black, or curiouſly diver- 
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ſißied 


years for the death of an emperor, and at any other time 


head is crowned with a moſt magnificent topping; beſides, 
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ſpotted, and hairy night fly. 
44 45 kinds ab beetles, 
hich is a brown one called. ſebi, that muſt appear 
70 e to the attentive eye of the naturaliſt. They 


nate of three kinds, and the largeſt reſemble in ſhape the 


e which in Eutope fly about in the evening; but they 
kad 1 Tu They lie in the ground all the winter, 
and creeping out in ſpring, in the night-time, faſten them- 
ſelves to the trees, or whatever in their march ny can la 
hold of. A little while after they burſt, and t cir bac 
ſplitting lengthwiſe, makes way for the deliverance of a fly, 
like a beetle, that was incloſed, within it, and which in- 
ſtantly appears much bigger than the priſon in which it 
was confined ; when burſling forth, it ſpreads its four wings, 
and flies away, ſingiog with a loud voice, which, it is 
ſaid, may be heard at the diſtance of an Engliſh mile. The 


woods and mountains are filled with the noiſe ;. but they 


gradually diſappear in the dog-days, when they are ſaid to 
creep into the ground again, in order, to undergo a new 
metamorphoſis, and re-appear in the ſame ſtate the follow - 
Another ſmaller kind is ſeen later in the year, 
about the time when the others diſappear. They fin 
from noon to ſun- ſet; but their mulic is not near ſo lo 
as that of the others, and they . N rr till late in 
autumn. The third fort differs from the ſecond only in 
finging from morning till night. The females of all the 
inds are mute. . 9s 

1 cantharides'of ſeveral beautiful kinds ; but 
their uſe is unknown. The fineſt of all the flying tribe of 


inſects is 4 ſcarce night-fly, which, on account of its in- 


omparable beauty, is kept by the ladies among their cu- 
riofities. It is 90 about Fx length of a finger, flender, 
round-bodied, and, with four wings ; two of which are 
tranſparent and hid under a pair of others, which ſhine with 
the fineſt poliſh, and are moſt curiouſly adorned with lines 
and ſpots of blue and gold. e 08 <; 8t 
Among the inſects are ſmall miſchievous.creatures, called 
white-ants. Theſe live together in community like the 
European ants, and nearly reſemble them inſhape and ſize. 
The Japaneſe call them piercers, ar epithet which' they 
well deſerve, for they pierce whatever they meet with, 
ſtones and ores excepted; and when once they get into a 
ware-houſe, they are able, in a ſhort time, to 

the goods. Nothing has been as yet diſcovered that will 
keep them off, but ſalt laid under the goods and ſpread 
about them. | 8 8 £4 | 1 | 
The lizards of this country reſemble thoſe of Europe. 


There are but few ſnakes. © One of the moſt famous is of 


a green colour, with a flat head and ſharp teeth.” Its bite 
is followed by a ſpeedy death ; yet the ſoldiers are very 
fond of its fleſh, from their firmly believing that their eat- 
ing it makes them bold and courageous. * Another ſort of 
ſnakes is of a monſtrous fize. heſe are found in wa- 


ters and upon mountains ; they are very ſcarce, and when 


taken are ſhewn for money. 
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Of the Perſons of the Natives ; their Dreſs at home and when 
they travel. Their Marriages, Funerals, Character, Ttm- 
per, and Diſpoſition. Their ſkill in „ ee Arts, and 
e More particularly the Manner in which they 
make 
making Salt ; the Preparation of Tea, and the Manner in 
which they drink it. 


W E ſhall now proceed to the rational inhabitants of 
Japan, and conſider their perſons, their dreſſes, their 


origin, religion, and manners. | 


he difference obſervable between the inhabitants of ſe- 
veral provinces in their ſhape and features is as great as if 
the country had been peopled at different times, and from 
different nations. The Japan ſe in general, particularly 
ear very diſagreeable : they 

are ſhort ſized, tawney, with flattiſh noſes, thick eye-lids, 
and are ſtrong and thick-legged : but the 8 of 
the eldeſt and nobleſt families are more like the Europeans, 
and have ſomething more majeſtic in their ſhape and coun- 
tenances. The natives of the provinces of Satzuma and 


eftroy all | 


er of the Bark of the Paper-tree ; their Method of 
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.and polite. 


| 11 

ee 1 4 other ſpots. The komuri is J Fiuga are of a middle ſize, ſtrong, brave and manly, civil 
aßed with white, black, an 2 ade This is alſo \bſervanle in ſome of the north- 
ern provinces in the great ifland Niphon ; but thoſe of the 


* 


eaſtern provinces of that iſland are diſtinguiſhed by their 


big heads, flat noſes, and muſcular fleſhy features. 


kokf, though ſhort, are ſlender, well ſhaped, of à hand- 
ſome appearance, and are extremely polite. 

The dreſa · of the Japaneſe is of filk or cotton, and con- 
fiſts of a ſhort veſt next the ſkin, a long gown over it, and, 
which is pretty fingular, a cloak or mantle within doors, 
which they pull oft when they go abroad. Notwithſtand- 
ing their being ſhaved, one lock alone being left on the 


vet 
the natives of ſome of the provinces of the iſland of Sai- 


crown of the head, they commonly go bare- headed: but 


when they walk abroad generally make uſe of an umbrella, 
which thoſe in genteel circumſtances have carried over 
their heads by a ſervant, Both the rich and poor wear a 
ſword by their fide; or at leaſt a dagger, and a fan in their 
hand. But the nobility and the ſoſdiers have the privilege 
of trans e ſwords, The diſtinction of dreſs, cd 
ing to rank, chiefly conſiſts in the richneſs and colour of 
the ſtuff; but, contrary to the cuſtom of moſt nations, they 
uſe black at their feſtivals, and white for mourning. The 
ſame ſingularity appears in ſome other of their cuſtoms, 

As the Japanefe make a different appearance on horſe- 
back, and the, dreſs uſed at home does not reſemble that 
worn by travellers, we ſhall now deſcribe the latter. To 
kee off the heat of the ſun, travellers,” inſtead of an um- 
'brella, wear a large hat, neatly made of ſplit bamboos, or 
ſtraw, and tied under the chin with broad filk bands lined 
with cotton. It is tranſparent and! exceeding light ; and 

et, if once wet, will Tet no rain come through. This hat 
is not only worn by men on their journeys, but by women 
in cities and villages at all times and in all ers. A 
traveller muſt alſo provide himſelf with a long cloak againft 
rainy weather, made of double varniſhed. oil paper, and 
ſo very large and wide, as to cover not only the man and 
his baggage, but the back and ſides of the horfe. Th 
alſo wear very wide drawers, which cover their legs, and 
are ſlit on both ſides to put in the ends of their long gowns, 
which would” otherwiſe be troubleſome to them in riding 
or walking. Some wear # ſhort cloak over the drawers ; 
and fome, inſtead of ſtockings, wrap a broad ribband about 
their legs. Ordinary ſervants wear no breeches, and, for 
expedition ſake, tuck their gowns quite up to their belts, 
Fpoling their backſides and privy-parts, which they (a 
they have not the leaſt reaſon to be aſhamed of. As both 
ſexes neyer go abroad without fans, in their journeys they 
commonly make uſe of thoſe which have the roads printed 
upon them, and tell them how many miles they are to 
travel, What inns they are to go to, and what is the price 
of proviſions. ' Some, inſtead of ſuch a fan, make uſe of 
a road-book. Theſe are offered to ſale by numbers of poor 
children begging along the roads. A Japaneſe tueked up 
"after this faſhion makes a very odd figure; for befides their 


being generally hort and thick, their large hat, wide 


breeches and cloak, together with their fitting croſs-legg'd 


on the horſe, make them appear broader than theyare long. 


As to the © bridle, the traveller hath nothing to do with 
that, the horſe being led by one of his footmen, who walks 
on the horſe's right-fide, near the head, and, together with 
his companioris, ſing merry ſongs to divert themſelves and 
animate the horſes. This cuſtom is univerſal ; for none 
ow their horſes themſelves. The great men are carried 

y their ſervants in a kind of ſedans, though the journey 
be ever ſo long, 8 

Their marriages are celebrated before ſome of the bonzes, 
or prieſts, at the foot of an idol; where the bridegroom and 
bride have two tapers, or lamps, put into their hands, while 
the prieſt pronounces the words : after which the bride 
throws the toys ſhe had played with in her childhood into 
the fire; and, in their ſtead, receives from the relations 
preſents ſuitable to her preſent condition, together with 
their congratulations and good-wiſhes, At length, after 
ſome offerings made to the idol, the whole company, at- 
tended with vocal and inftrumental muſic,” are conducted 
to the bridegroom's houſe, where the feaſt laſts a week; 
during which the muſic, dancing, banquets, and ſtrong 
liquors, are ſeldom ſpared. . | 


The noble and the wealthy ſtrive to honour the dead 


with great pomp and ceremony ; and drinking at the funeral 


: 


$ 
4 


4 
=. | 
feaſt is rendered in ſome meaſure expedient, in order to 
diſpel the gloomineſs/ excited by the funeral, and by the 
mournful ſongs, ſpeeches, and geſtures of the prieſts ; and 
more eſpeciall by the ſuperſtitious charms, paſſes, bills of 
exchange, and other knaviſh impoſitions, by which they 

pretend to keep back or diſperſe thoſe malicious ſpirits whic 
the credulous laity ſuppoſe lie in wait for departed ſouls, and 
to. procure them a comfortable place in the other world. 
otwithſtanding the extreme ſuperſtition of the Japaneſe, 
which appears on every.occaſion, their behaviour, from the 
meaneſt countryman up to the greateſt lord, is ſuch, that 
tze whole empire may be termed a ſchool of civility and 
good manners. They, have ſuch an, jnnate curiokity, that 
were they not abſolutely denied a free and. open converſa- 
tion and correſpondence with foreigners, they would receive 
them with the utmoſt kindneſs an 1 But both their 
love and hatred, their eſteem and contempt, are handed 
down to the lateſt poſterity ; for wrongs and injuries are 
reſented by ſucceeding generations, and mutual enmities 
ſeldom ceaſe, but wich the death and total deſtruction, of 
one of the parties. But, notwithſtanding this vindictive 
ſpirit, they do not in other reſpects want generolity and 
humanity : nor are they at all deficient in perſonal brayery, 

Such is the education of their children, that ideas of courage 

and reſolution ſeem the firſt and chief impreſſion they en- 
deavour to make upon their tender minds, In the very firſt 

ſtage of infancy, When they cry, warlike ſongs are made 
uſe of to appeaſe them. The boys when they learn to 
read, have ſcarce any. other books but the hiſtories of their 
heroes; and grown perſons, when, in company, turn the 
converſation chiefly.upon the heroic exploits of their fore- 
_ fathers, calling to mind the minuteſt circumſtances record- 
| ed in their hiſtories. Hence when fires are lighted at night, 
according to the cuſtom of the country, on the tops of the 
mountains, which is ſeldom done but upon ſome imminent 
danger, when the princes are to ſend their quotas of troops, 
the people crowd to be enrolled, carrying their arms ng 
with them; and, in time of battle, are ſo inflamed wi 
martial ardour, that they are impatient of expoſing them- 
ſelves by ruſhing into places of the 1 danger; nor do 
they want proper arms, for at a diſtance they fight with 
guns and arrows, and when they get hand to band the 
make uſe of pikes, and of ſabres ſo ſharp and well tempered, 
that they will cut a man in two at the middle. f 
The Japaneſe are induftrious and enured to hardſhips. 

They are- ſatisfied with little, and the generality live on 

| a and roots, turtle, ſhell-fſh, ſea - weeds, and the like. 
ater is their common drink, and, as hath been already in- 
timated, they go bare-headed and bare-legged. They wear 
no ſhirts, and fleeping on a mat, inſtead of a pillow, lay 
their heads on a piece of wood ſome what depreſſed in the 
middle: yet they are very nice in keeping themſelves, their 

cloaths, and houſes, neat and clean. a 

The Japaneſe ate probably an original nation, no ways 
indebted to their neighbours, the Chineſe, for their deſcent; 
and though they have received from them ſeveral uſeful arts 
and ſciences, as the Romans did from the Greeks, yet it 
appears from their hiſtories, that they were never con- 
quered, either by them or by any other nation. While 
the Chineſe are juſtly conſidered as acrafty, cunning, cove- 
tous, and knavi le, the Japaneſe are admired for their 
ſtrict honeſty, faithfulneſs, and generoſity ; and no e 
are more careful to breed up their children to a loye of theſe 
and every other virtue. For this purpoſe they have a pro- 
digious number of academies, the principal of which is 
| 12 or Frenoxama, about nine or ten miles from 
iaco. 7 | 
The Japaneſe language, which has ſcarcely any affinity 
to the Chineſe, is very grammatical and copious, abound- 
ing in ſynonimas. They in general write like the Chineſe, 
from top to bottom, but have different hands, none of which 
reſemble the Chineſe characters. Indeed ſeveral profeſſions 
- have their peculiar ways of writing, among which one runs 
from right to left, and back again from left to right. 
* . are perhaps as good huſbandmen as any 
people upon earth, and, indeed, it is not ſurpriſing that 
they have made great improvements in agriculture, con- 
ſidering not only the extreme populouſneſs of the country, 
but that the natives are denied almoſt all commerce and 
communication with foreigners, and are obliged to ſupport 
themſelves by their own labour and induſtry. Hence not 
I 


* 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


lonly the fields and flat country, which are ſeldom turned 
into paſture-ground, but the hills and mountains, afford 
corn, rice, pulſe, and numberſeſs edible plants. Eyery 
inch of ground is improved to the beſt advantage, and none 
can behold, without admiration, the hill; . 
many inacceſſible to cattle, and that in other countries 
would lie wholly neglected, cultivated up to their very tops. 
They are ſkilful in manuring their ground, which they do 
in various ways, and with many different ſubſtances. Flat 
low lands are plowed with oxen, ſteep and high ones by 
men, and both manured with human dung. . to rice, 
which is the principal ſood of the natives, Ich grounds as 
are proper for it are turned into rice fields; particularly the 
low flat lands, where they have a command of water, and 
can cut canals. All lands are ſurveyed every year before 
they are ſown, by ſworn ſurveyors, who. are proud of their 
ſkill in geometry, and, as well as the nobles and ſoldiers, 
have the privilege of wearing two ſwords. At the ap- 
proach of harveſt they are ſuryeyed again, when it is com- 
puted what the whole crop wall mot to, which is_ge- 
nerally done by gueſs with a ſurpriſing accuracy : but if 
the harveſt is likely to prove extraordinary good, they cauſe 
the corn upon a ſquare piece of ground to be_ cut and 
threſhed, and thence compute ek 


| 
: 


roduce of the whole. 
This is done for the ſecurity of the lahdlords, who have fix 
parts in ten of all the produce of their Iands; and the 
tenant, for his trouble and maintenance, the other four. 
Such as hold lands of the crown, give only four parts in ten 
to the emperor's ſteward. But, 2 the encouragement of 
ſuch as cultivate untilled ground, they have the whole crop 
for the firſt two or three years. Among many extraordinary 
laws in relation to agriculture. they bave one, by virtue 
of which whoever dots not cultivate his ground for the 
term of one year, forfeits his title and poſſeſſions, _ 

As to curious and uſeful mechanical arts, they want 
neither proper materials, nor induſtry and application; and 
are ſo far from having any occaſion to ſend abroad for 
maſters, that they exceed all the other eaſtern nations in 
ingenuity and neatneſs of workmanſhip, particularly in 
gold, filver, braſs, and copper, Theit ſkill in tempering 
of iron is evident from the goodneſs and neatneſs of their 
arms, their ſabres being ſaid to exceed thoſe of all other 
countries, No nation in the Eaſt is ſo dexterous in carving, 
engraving, and gilding of what they call ſowaas, a particular 
kind of metal, made of a mixture of copper with a little 
gold. They weave ſilk ſtuffs ſo fine, neat, and equal, 
that they are inimitable even to the Chineſe. This is the 
uſual amuſement of the great men of the emperor's, court, 
when in diſgrace or baniſhed to certain iſſands, where 
they have nothing elſe to do, but to exerciſe their ingenuity 
in this or the like curious manufactures, Their procelain, 
both in the excellence and whiteneſs of the 2:0. 0 and in 
the beauty of the colours and painting, greatly exceed any 
made in China. The ſame may be Bid of their varniſhed 
or japanned houſhold-goods, which are ſurprifingly fine, 
and the varniſh harder and more durable than that cf any 
other country. They havealſo the admitable art of print- 
ng, which they probably learnt from the Chineſe, 

heir beer, which they call ſaki, and which is brewed 
from rice, is much better and ſtronger than that of the 
Chineſe ; whom they alſo exceed in dreſſing of their pro- 
viſions, which they generally feaſen with ſpices of their own 

rowth. Their paper too, which they make of the bark of 
the paper · tree, is ſtronger, of a better body, and whitcr 
than that made by the Chineſe. The manner in which this 
is [neg deſerves a particular deſcription. | 
very year when the leaves of the paper-tree fall off, 
the young ſhoots are cut into ſticks about three feet long, 
and being tied up in bundles, are boiled with water till the 
bark ſhrinks from the wood. The ſticks are then expoſed 
to the air till they grow cold, and being flit open length- 
ways, the bark is taken off, dried, and S eflly preſerved. 
Afterwards being ſoaked in water till it is ſoft, it is ſcraped, 


— 


and the ſtronger bark, which is full a year's growth, is 


ſeparated from the thinner, which covered the younger 
branches; the former yielding the beſt and whiteſt paper. 
The bark, being then cleanſed [from all knots and impuri- 
ties, is boiled in clear lye, and conſtantly ſtir red about till it 
is grown, ſo tender, that on being flightly touched, it will 
ſeparate into ſmall fibres, The bark thus ſoftened is waſhed 
in a river in ſieves, and conſtantly ftirred about with the 

| | hands, 
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ands, till it is diluted into a ſoft delicate woolly ſubſtance, 
— — put upon a thick, ſmootb, wooden table to be beat 
with ticks till it reſembles the pulp of ſoaked paper. The 
bark thus prepared is put into 4 narrow tub, with, the 
flimy infuſion of rice, and the infuſion of the oreni roots 
which is alſo flimy and mucous ; and being mixed into an 
uniform liquid ſubſtance by ſtirring ĩt with a thin reed, the 

— are ſormed one by one, by taking up this liquid ſub- 
ſtance in a proper mould made of bulruſhes inſtead of wire, 
carefully laid one upon another on a table covered with a 
double mat, while a ſmall piece of reed is put between every 
ſheet ; which ſtanding out a little, ſerves in time to lift them 
up conveniently, and take them off lingly- Every heap is 
covered with a ſmall board of the ſame ſhape and with 
- — leſt the ſheets, which are as yet wet and tender, 
ſhould be preſſed together into one lump ; but by degrees 
more and heavier, to ſqueeze out the water. Ihe next day 
the weights are taken off, and the ſheets lifted up one by 
one, and with the palm of the hand clapt to W 
and expoſed to the ſun; and when, fully dry, taken off, 
laid up in heaps, pared round, and then kept for uſe or 


In the provitce of Fiſen is made the Japaneſe porcelain, 
or china-ware, of a whitiſh fat clay, which is found there 


in great-plenty. Though this clay be of itſelf good and 
cl it — a great deal of kneading and waſhing 
beſord it is brought to the proper degree of perfection; 


which is attended with ſuch labour, as to give birth to the 
old hyperbolical expreſſion, That human bones are an mgre- 
dient in china ware. 1 

In ſeveral; maritime provinces ſalt is thus made: they 
cloſe in a ſpot of ground, and filling it with fine looſe ſand, 
pour ſea- water upon it and let it dry. This being repeated 
ſeveral times, they take out the ſand, and put it into a 
large trough with ſmall holes at the bottom; and putting 
ſea- water again upon it, let it filtrate through the ſand, 
and then boil it to a good conſiſtence. The ſalt thus ob- 
tained is calcined in earthen pots till it becomes white and 
fit for uſe, | | | 

We have-already given a particular account of the culti- 
vation of the tea-ſhrub in SeR. II. but as tea makes ſo con- 
ſiderable an article in European luxury, we cannot here for- 
bear deſcribing the manner in which the Japaneſe gather 
and prepare it for uſe. Thoſe who have a great number of 
ſhrubs Fire day-labourers, Who make it their particular 
buſineſs, and are very dexterous in gathering the leaves, 
which muſt be plucked one by one. "Thoſe who gather 
them thrice- a year, begin their firſt gathering at the latter 
end of February, or the beginning of March, when the 
ſhrub has but few leaves, which are very young and tender, 
and not fully opened; theſe are reckoned the beſt, and are 
called imperial tea, and by ſome the flower of tea. The 
ſecond gathering is in the latter end of March, or the be- 
ginning of April, when care is taken to ſort them into claſſes, 
according to their ſize and - goodneſs ; thoſe that are not 
fully grown coming neareſt to thoſe of the firſt gathering. 
The third gathering is made when the leaves are come to 
their full growth. 5 
and confine themſelves to this, in which the leaves are 
again ſorted into different claſſes, the third of which con- 
tains the coarſeſt leaves, that are full two months grown, 
and is the tea commonly drank by the vulgar, 

The climate of Udſi, a town and diftric near the city of 
Miaco, has been obſerved to be ſingularly favourable for 
the culture of tea; and hence all that is drank at the em- 
peror's court, and in the imperial family, is cultivated on a 
mountain in the ſame diſtrict, The chief purveyor of tea 
at the HIT court, who has the inſpection of this moun- 
tain, ſends his deputies to cultivate the ſhrub, and gather 
and prepare the leaves. The mountain is pleaſant, and 
ſurrounded with a broad ditch to keep-off man and beaſt, 


The ſhrubs are there planted in walks, which are ſwept. 


every day, and care muſt be taken that no duſt falls on the 
leaves. Two or three weeks. before the time of gathering, 
the men muſt abſtain from the eating of fiſh, or any un- 
clean food, leſt the leaves ſhould be injured by the impuri 

of their breath... During the time of gathering they mul 
bathe two or three times a day, nor muſt they touch the 
leaves without gloves. The fineſt imperial tea, being thus 
9 and prepared according to art, are put into paper- 


AAA ss e lerer e 
bags; and theſe into large porcelain. veſſels, which, for the 


one of the gent] 
the followin 


on which are laid weights, which are at firſt | 


lic roaſti 


ome neglect the two former gatherings, 


- | | . 
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eſeryation of the leaves, are filled up with common tea. 
he chief ſurveyor of the works then ſends them up to 
court with a ſtrong. guard, and a numerous attendance. 


Hence ariſes the great price of this imperial tea; for the 
| chief purveyor of tea, in the accounts he lays before the 
imperial exchequer, is not aſhamed to bring in the hy of 
ſome of this tea at one obani a pound; the obani 

—— 4 worth an hundred ounces of ſilver. 


eing a 
And Mr. 
er obſerves, that When he had an audience at court, 
Men in waiting preſented him a diſh with 
compliment: Drink heartily, and with 

& pleaſure, for one diſh coſts an itxebo; that is, about 


twelve or thirteen ſhillings Engliſh. 


The Japaneſe uſe the following method in preparing the 


leaves: when freſh gathered, they are dried or roaſted over 


the fire in an iron pan, and when hot rolled with the palm 
of the hand on a mat, till they become curled. This is 
repeated ſeveral times, at each of which the heat of the 
fire is decreaſed. For this purpoſe they are carried to pub- 
-houſes/ as ſoon. as they are gathered; for if 
they — but one night, they would turn blach and 
loſe much of their virtue. In thele roaſting-houſes are ſe- 
veral ovens, each three feet highs with a wide flat ſquare 
or round iron pan at the top. he fide juſt over the mouth 
of the oven is bent upwards for the 2 who ſtands on 
the oppoſite ſide, to ſecure him from the fire, that he may 
be able conſtantly to turn the roaſting leaves. They have 
alſo ſeveral long tables covered with fine mats, on which 
the leaves are rolled. The tea, after its being thus roaſted 
and curled, is no ſooner cold, than it is put into earthen- 


jars with narrow mouths, which are ſtopped up to preſerve 


it from the air. | 1 
The Japaneſe manner of drinking tea is very different 
from that of the Chineſe and Europeans. Before the leaves 
are uſed, they are reduced into a very fine powder b 
grinding them in a hand-mill, made of a black ENET 
one; after which it is ſerved up in company in the fol- 
lowigg manner: the powder is incloſed in a box, and the 
ret N the tea- table furniture is brought into the room 
where the company ſits. All the cups are filled with water, 
and the cheſt being opened, they take out with a ſmall neat 
ſpoon about as much of the powder as will lie on the point 
of a pretty large knife, and put it into every diſh. The 
then mix it with a curious denticulated inſtrument till it 
foams, and ſo preſent it to be ſipped while hot. 
+. There is another method of making tea, uſed by the 
vulgar and the country people, who uſe it as their com- 
mon drink. Before ſun-riſe one of the domeſtics hangs a 
kettle of water over the fire, and puts in, either when the 
water is cold, or after it has been made hot, two, three, 
or more handfuls of the coarſeſt kind of leaves, according 


to the number of the heads: of the family, and at the ſame 


time puts in a baſket of a ſize and ſhape that exactly fits 


the inſide of the kettle, to keep the leaves down to the 


bottom, that they may be no hindrance. in lading out the 
water. This is to quench the thirſt of the whole family all 
day, and therefore a baſon of cold water is put by it, that 
in caſe they ſhould not have time to ſip it leiſurely, they 
may cool it as they pleaſe, and drink large draughts, 

As there are people in Europe who teach to carve, to 
fence, to dance, &. ſo there are maſters in Japan who 
teach children of both ſexes to do the honours of the tea- 
table, and to behave well in. the company of thoſe who 
drink tea. * . ns ; | | 4 

We ſhall now endeavour, at leaſt, to give the reader 
ſome, idea of the ſhips, -boats, and different kinds of build- 
ings erected by the Japaneſe. "Wh ox vol 
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Of their Ships, Boats, and Houſes. The Emperer's Palice at © 
Jedo deſeribed. The Populouſneſs 5 2 Country. I Deſerip- _ 
tion of Jedo, and of the Cities of A 9 | 


FT *HE . merchant-ſhips, which ſerve ſor tranſporting men 
and goods from one iſland ot province, to another, 
are the largeſt naval buildings of this country, They are 
commonly fourteen fathoms long, and four broad; buile 


: 


for rowing as well as ſailing ; they run tapering from the 
/ D | s Gf pering idle 


\, cept they are 
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middle towards the ſtem, and both ends of the keel riſe 
| high above the water. The ſtern is broad and flat, with a 
wide opening in the middle, which reaches, down almoſt. 
to the bottom of the ſhip, and lays open the inſide to the 
eye: for, by the emperor's order, no ſhip is to be built 
without ſuch an opening, in order to prevent his ſubjects 
from attempting to venture out to I voyage 
whatever. The deck conſiſts only of deal- boards laid looſe, 
and, when the ſhip is fully laden, riſes but little above the 
furface of the water. It is almoſt covered with a fort of 
cabin, which jets out of the ſhip about two feet on each 
fide, and * it are folding - windows, that may be opened 
or ſhut at pleaſure. Here ſmall rooms for pa $ are 
ſeparated from each other by gen Her and doors, 
and the floor covered with mats. The roof or upper-deck 
is flat, and made of neat boards curiouſly joined together ; 
and, in rainy weather, the maſt is let down upon it, with 
the fail extended over it for the ſailors and the people em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the ſhip to fleep in the night. 
Sometimes, the better to defend the upper-deck, it is 
covered with ſtraw-mats. The ſhip has but one maſt, 
which is of the ſame length with the veſſel, and is wound 
up by pulleys. But though the anchors are of iron, the 
cables are only of twiſted ſtraw. The largeſt of theſe ſhips 
have commonly thirty or forty hands to row them, which 
they do when the wind fails. Theſe rowers are ſeated on 
benches towards the ſtern, and row according to the air of 
a ſong, which ſerves at the fame time to regulate their mo- 
tions, and animate them at their work. he timbers and 
boards are faſtened together with hooks and bands of cop- 
per, and the ſtern is adorned with black fringe. Men of 
quality, when they undertake one of theſe ſmall voyages, 
have their cabin hung with cloth on which is ſewed their 
coat of arms. Their pike of ſtate, the badge of their au- 
thority, is put on the ſtern by the rudder, and on the other 
ſide is a weather-flag for the uſe of the pilot. Small ſhips 
no ſooner come to an anchor, than the rudder is wound up 
and one end put afhore ; fo that any one may paſs —_ 
the opening of the ſtern as through a back-door, and walk 
to land over the rudder, as over a bridge. | 
Both their ſhips and boats are built of cedar or fir, which 
grow in great plenty in the country. "The latter are of a 
ifferent firudture, according to the purpoſes and the 
waters for which they are built. The pleaſure- boats, which 


are only uſed in the rivers, or in croffing ſmall bays, are | canal 


alſo widely different in their ſtructure, according to the 
fancy of the owner. As they are commonly built for 
rowing, the firſt and lowe deck is low, and upon it 
ſtands another more lofty with open windows ; and this 
may be divided at pleafure into ſeveral ſmall rooms. The 
roof and feveral parts of the boat are adorned with a variety 
of flags and other (ornaments. _ 

As both theſe ſhips and pleaſure-boats muſt appear very 
trifling and puerile works, when compared with our ſhips, 
and the gallies uſed in many parts of Europe, fo all the 
buildings in the country, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
public or private, though richly decorated, are deſtitute of 
that fimple grandeur obſerved in ours. By the laws of the 
empire, the houſes of private perſons are not to exceed fix 
fathoms in hei ht, they ate ſeldom built ſo high, ex- 

Jeſined for ware-houfes ; and though there 
are many common houſes of two ſtories, the upper ſtory is 
only fit for a lumber-room. The reaſon ef their building 
their houſes fo very low, is the frequency of earthquakes, 
which prove moſt fatal to lofty edifices. e houſes of the 
Japaneſe are however. to be admired for their cleanlineſs, 
neatneſs, and curious furniture, "They have none or but 
few partition-walls ; but, inſtead of them, make uſe of 
folding-ſkreens, made of coloured or gilt paper, faſtened 
on wooden frames, by which means they enlarge their 
rooms and. make them narrower, as beſt ſuits their fancy 
or convenience. The floors are raiſed above the level of 
the ſtreet, and are all made of boards neatly covered with 
- fine mats, the borders of which are hee embroidered, 

or reer neatly adorned ; and upon theſe mats they fit 
oſs- 
| W poſts, and paffages, are painted and varniſhed ; 
and the cielings covered with gilt or filvered paper, em- 
| bellifhed wien flawers, and the ſkreens in feveral rooms 
euriouſly painted. In ſbort, there is not a corner in the 


In all the lower part of the houſe the doors, 


whole houſe but has a pretty appearance. In the noble- 
men's houſes there are two diſtinct ſets of rooms, and in 
that which is fartheſt from the entrance the women live, 
white the other is occupied by the men. Theſe houſes 
have commonly a ſpacious court, with an aſcent to the 
houſe; and alſo a deſcent on the back of it of three or 
four ſteps, leading into a- garden, adorned with walks, 
terraces, mounts, flowers, and other embelliſhments ; 
which yield a beautiful proſpect, even from the firſt en- 
trance, from whence there is always an open paſſage thro” 
the houſe. The apartments of the moſt wealthy people are 
furniſhed rather in a neat than expenſive manner, If t 


appear extravagant in any thing, it is in the-cielings of their 
* 1 gant in any thing, gs er 


nd ſummer-houſes, which are of fine cedar, plated 
with gold and filver of curious workmanſhip, and embel- 
liſhed with a great variety of other ornaments. But as the 
houſes in general are low wooden ſtructures, in which they 
make up in length and depth what they want in height, 
this renders their cities "oy ſubject to fire, which frequently 
cauſes great devaſtations ; however, to preſerve themſelves 
and their moſt valuable effects on theſe dreadful occafions, 
they have an apartment all of ſtone ſeparate from the reſt of 
the building, to which they fly with their richeſt goods, 
whenever threatened by ſuch diſaſters. eg 1 
The imperial palace at Jedo, the metropolis of the em- 
pire, which in 1703 was deſtroyed by an earthquake, has 
deen fince rebuilt with ſurpriſing magnificenee. is on 
all fides fortified by three lofty walls and as many deep 
ditches, with large plains between them ; the water being 
conveyed from one ditch to another by ſubterr-2ean pipes. 
Theſe walls have eight or nine gates, which are placed in 
fuch a manner, that one muſt turn to the right and left 
before one enters the inner court. Beſides, between 
two gates there is firſt a large plain; then an aſcent by a 
flight of ſteps to out-works, ſurrounded by high walls, 
with void ſpaces large enough for a thouſand men to be 
ranged in order of battle. In the center of all are the im- 
perĩal apartments, conſiſting of three rows of buildings in 
front, each nine ſtories high, and formed on the top like 
ramids, with large dolphins over them plated with gold. 
heſe ſtructures contain a number of ſpacious halls, 
todging-rooms, and offices for the emperor, his wives, and 


hind are — and gardens, in which are groves, terraces, 

8, of ey and water- works. The cielings of the 
halls and | — plated with gold and ſilver, curiouſly 
raiſed, and enriched with a variety of precious ſtones; and 
theſe rooms are hung with the richeſt filks flowered with 
filver, gold, and pearls. The hall where the emperor re- 
ceives homage, has a throne of -maſſy gold, enriched with 
precious ſtones of incredible ſiae and ineſtimable value. The 


is ſupported by large and lofi 
lars, finely gilt. In the area before — — is a Kate 
theatre, in which plays are ated, for the diverſion of the 
imperial family. In the next circuit without are the palaces 
of the emperor's relations and chief counſellors; and in 
the outermoſt are thoſe of the kings and princes, who are 
the governors of provinces, = 
Every palace of the whole ſtructure is covered with gold. 
The offtaments and furniture within the apartments of the 
princes and nobles, who are obliged to reſide there ſix 
months in the year, are no leſs beautiful; it being eſteemed 
aſingular mark of reſpect to the emperor for them toſtrive to 


figures and landſ 
pil 


exceed each other both in the riehneſs and fplendor of their 


palaces and their furniture, as well as in the multitude and 
grandeur of their retinue : whence the palace, which is 
about five miles in circuit, appears like a {populous 
and opulent of inhabited by kings and nobles; among 
whom the children of all the princes, who are here 
educated and kept as pledges of their father's loyalty, 
make no inconſiderable appearance, as they are rich 
dreſſed, and adorned with all the ornaments that are mo 
beautiful and coftly; The ror is ſaid to ſpend no leſs 
than twenty-five millions ſterling in his s and the 
expenees of bis table. Beſides this, he has a number of 
other palaces in different parts.of the 
omit any deſcription of their temples till we come to treat 
of their religion. | 1 0 1 1 R439 2 3 "44 
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attendants, all of them -magnificently furniſhed ; and be- 


roof, which is all plated with gold, richly enamelled-with 


according to their rank. 


„We ſhall ' 


SS.) 


Jayant. 


rich and tradin 


large court-yards before them, and ſtately 
up to the door of the houſe; and 


| louſneſs of Japan. exceeds all imagination; for 
n of art, whether abſolutely neceſſary 
or the ſupport of life, or ſerving only the 2 of 
—.— and magnificence, being not performed with equal 
ſkill in all the provinces of the empire, nor every where. to 
be purchaſed at the ſame price; an incredible trade and 
commerce is carryed on between the ſeveral parts of the 
emperor's dominions. How buſy and induſtrious are the 
merchants! how full are the ports of ſhips ! how many 
towns are ſcattered through the country 
Along the „ and near the ſea-ports, there are ſuch 
multitudes of people, ſuch numbers of ſhips and boats both 
for uſe and pleaſure, that our author ſays, one would be 
apt to imagine that the whole nation had ſettled there, 
and that all the inland parts of the country were left . 
deſart and empty. Let it is ſcarce credible what numbers 


the ſtreets are general | 
and crofling each other at right ＋ 
nlither ſurrounded. with walls nor ditches : but there are 
two chief gates where the people enter the town from the 
road. Theſe, however, are generally no better than the 
ordinary gates that ſtand at the end of every ſtreet, and 
are ſbut up at night: but, in large towns, where ſome ; 

ince reſides, theſe. gates are a. little handſomer,. and a 
| guard is commonly mounted there out of reſpect 


to the reſiding prince. The reſt of the town com- 


" monly lies open to the fields, and is but ſeldom incloſed 


even with a common hedge and ditch. Having given this 
ticular deſcription of two or three of the principal cities, 
edo, TE of the whole empire of Japan, is 
fituated- in 35 degrees 54 minutes. north latitude, and in 
144 degrees 5 minutes caſt longitude, in a ſpacious 7 
at the bead of a bay, famed. far its great plenty of fiſh, 
icularly lobſters, crabs, and oyſters: but the Water is 
ſhallow; as to permit no ſhips of bulk to come up to the 
city ; and therefore they are obliged to unload them about 
a league below it. It is ſaid to be 21 miles in length, 15 
in breadth, and near 60 in circumference, extending along 
the bay in the form of a creſcent, Though it is not ſur- 
rounded with walls, it is in ſeveral places interſected b 
ditches and high ramparts planted. with trees, not ſo oY 
for defence and ornament, as to ent the: ſpreading of 
thoſe conflagrations by which it frequently ſuffers. A 


large river runs through it, and, before it enters the bay, 
divides into ſeveral branches, over each of which is a Avg 


ſome bridge, the fineſt and largeſt of which is filed, by way 
of eminence, The bridge of Niphon ; and from it is com- 
ted the diſtance of places throughout the whole empire. 


he houſes, like thoſe in all other parts of Japan, are low 
and built of fir, covered on the outſide with a whitiſh 
clay; but they are very neat within. Almoſt every houſe 
has a place under the roof, or upon it, where they con- 
ſtantly keep a trough, of water and a couple of mops; by 
which aution hres, when firſt broke out, are often ex- 
tin 

they have already 


than to pull down ſome of the neighbouring houſes. The 
city is well ſtocked with temples, monaſteries, and other 
religious ſtructures. There are alſo many handſome edifices 
in it belonging to perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank; theſe ny 
tes; 
varniſhed ſtair - caſes, conſiſting only of a few eps leading 


e inſide is divided into 
ſeveral magnificent apartments, all of one floor, The ci 


and yet every thing is ſold dearer there than in any other 


part of the empire, on account of the great concourſe of 
| people, the number of courtiers, and of the religious, who 


ad an idle monaſtic life, and from the difficulties of fur- 
niſhing a ſufficient ſupply of proviſions, 
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or: thirteen 
ditches. - On the w 


: but this expedient is far from being ſufficient | ſt 


| 


| 


comes. to pay a viſit to 


and a 


ſtraight lines : yet it is impoſſible for a perſon at one end 
of a great ſtreet to ſee the other, on account of their ex- 
traor 


po with which they 
0 


magazine of all Japaneſe manufactures an 
and the chief trading town in the empire. There is ſcarce 
a houſe where there is not ſomething made or ſold : for 


here they refine copper, weave the richeſt ſilks with gold 
and filyer fl 


moſt, curious c 
of japanned cabinets, pictures, muſical inſtruments ; all 
ſorts of things wrought in gold and other metals, particu- 
r as the beſt tempered blades, and other arms, are 
m 


banks of the river Jedogawa, in 
north latitude. 
ſtrong and handſome guard-houſes, which ſeparate it from 
the ſuburbs, and at the eaſtern extremity by a ſtrong caftle. 

Its length from eaſt to weſt, from the caſtle to the fburbs, 

is between 3 and 4000 common paces, and its breadth 
ſomewhat A 

to the city, runs on the north fide; and having waſhed 
one-third of it, part of its waters are conveyed through a 
broad canal to ſupply the ſouth 
and the reſidence of the riche 
better to diſtribute the waters, ſeveral ſmalles canals are 
cut out of the large oge, through ſome of the principal 
ſtreets, while other canals convey the waters back to the 


ſmall boats, which enter the city, and bring the 
the merchants doors. All theſe ſeveral canals run along 
the ſtreets with great regularity ; and over them are up- 
wards of an hundred bridges, many of which are 

beautiful. Here the night-watch 
different muſical inſtruments : thus, at the firſt hour, after 
ſun-ſet, they beat a drum; and on the ſecond, ftrike upon 
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Kio, or Miaco, was anciently the capital of the empire, 
and is the reſidence of the dairi, or eccleſiaſtical hereditary 
emperor. It is ſituated in a large plain in the province of 
Jamatto, in the moſt ſouthern part of the iſland of Ni- 
enz and is upwards of three miles long and à mile broad. 

is ſurrounded with pleaſant green hills and mountains, 
in which, riſe a number of ſprings and ſmall riyers. The 
city approaches neareſt to the mountains on the eaſt 
ſide, where abundance of temples, chapels, and religious 


houſes ſtand on the aſcent. Three ſhallow rivers enter the 
city on. that hide, and are all 
of Miaco, where there is a bridge 200 paces in length. 


united into one in the middle 


The dairi, with his family and court, refides in the north 
fide of the city, in a particular ward, conſiſting of twelve 
ects, ſeparated from the reſt by walls and 

fide of the town is a ſtrong caſtle 
built of free-Rone, in which the emperor reſides when he 
e dairt, "This ſtructure is 150 

paces long, and is incloſed/by a deep ditch filled with water, 
The ſtreets are narrow, but run regularly in 


inary- length, and the dult raiſed 
are daily filled, 
w, like. thoſe already deſcribed. 


the crouds of 
e houſes are 
This cy is the great 

commodities, 


* 


owers, coin money, and print books. © 


ings, the belt and ſcarceſt dies, all forts 


here in the utmoſt perfection: here alſo are made the 


richeſt dreſſes ; and all ſorts of toys, puppets with moving 
account of. the towns in general, we ſhall add a more par- Ha and numberleſs other things, may be | 
iaco, 


found at 
Oſacca is commBtdiouſly and agreeably ſituated on the 


degrees 50 minutes 
It is defended on the weſt end by two 


The river, which brings immenſe riches 


„which is the largeſt, 


of the inhabitants. e 


river, Theſe are deep enough to become navigable for 
goods to 


e known the hour 


a braſs inſtrument, called a gumgum, which is in the form 

of a large flat baſon; the third, or hour of midnight, by 

riking upon a bell mie a ftick. The firſt hour after mĩid- 
a 


to ſtoꝑ the of the raging flames, when | | night they again beab the drum, the ſecond the gumgum 
gained — and againſt this have no better remedy | and the third? the bell. Ain 1 


This third hour after midnight is 
the laſt, and ends with the pony ſun ; for both the day and 
night are by the Japaneſe divided into fix equal parts, or 
hours, all the year round. Hence thoſe of the day are 
longer, and thoſe of the night ſhorter in ſummer, than they 
are in winter. e obs. | 

This is the beſt trading city in Japan, it being extreme] 
well ſituated. for commerce: on which account it is well 


| ty | inhabited by rich merchants, artificers, and manufacturers. 
of Jedo is a nurſery of merchants, tradeſmen, and artifts ; | Tho 


ugh the city is extremely populous, proviſions are 
Lo Ber K tends ts di pare the wind; and to 
promote luxury, may be had at as cafy a rate here ag an 

where in the World. For this reaſon the Japaneſe call 
Ofacca the univerſal theatre of pleaſures and. diverſions. 


Plays are daily exhibited z tumblers, jugglers, and all ho 


are depoſited here, and to keep thoſe provintes in awe and 


they aroſe within the compaſs of their own empire, and 
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have either. ſome uncommon animal 'to ſhew, or animals 
that have been taught to play tricks, flock thither from all 
parts of the empire. Hence ſtrangers and travellers daily 
reſort thither;. and chiefly the rich, as to a place where they 
can ſpend their time and money with greater ſatisfaction 
than in any other city of the empire. Let the water 
drank at Oſacca taſtes a little brackiſh : they have, how- 
ever, the beſt ſacki in the empire, which is brewed from 
rice in great quantities in a neighbouring village, and from 
thence ſent to moſt of the other provinces, and even ex- 
ported by the Chineſe and Dutch. The caſtle is ſituated 
in a large plain at the north-eaſt extremity of the city. It 
is ſquare, about an hour's walk in circumference, and 
ſtrongly fortified with round baſtions, according to the 
military architecture of the country. On the north fide it 
r by the river Jodogawa, which waſhes its walls, 
after it has received two other rivers. On the eaſt fide its 
walls are waſhed by the Kaſijwarigawa, juſt before it falls 
into the Jadogawa. The ſouth and weſt ends border upon 
the extremities of the city, The moles or buttreſſes. that 
ſupport the outward wall are of uncommon bigneſs, and 
about ſeven fathoms thick; "Theſe are built to ſupport a 
high, ſtrong, brick wall lined with free-ſtone, which at its 
upper end 1s planted with trees. On entering through the: 
gate, a ſecond caſtle of the ſame architecture, but ſmaller, 
appears before you ; and, having entered this ſecond, you 
come to the third and middlèmoſt, which, according to the 
faſhion of the country, has the corners adorned with beau- 
tiful towers ſeveral ſtories high. A ſtrong garriſon is con- 
ſtantly kept here, both for the defence of the imperial trea- 
ſures, and the revenues of the weſtern pawvinces, which 


ſubjection. The caſtle and garriſon are commanded by two 
of the emperor's chief favourites, who enjoy their com- 
mand by turns, each for the term of three years. When 
one of the governors returns from court to his government, 
his predeceſſor - muſt inſtantly quit the caſtle, and go to 
court to give an account of his behaviour: he. muſt not 
even ſpeak to his ſucceſſor z but leave the vir r;ed inſtruc- 
tions for him in writing in his apartment in the caſtle. 
The governors of the caſtle have no buſineſs with the affairs 
of the city, or its governors, though they are ſuperior to 
them in point of rank. 8 | 


8 E C . ' VI. | | : 
The pretended Origin of the eſe inſeparably connected with 
the Contain. 145 Ph ory and Laws. The Portugueze 


expelled. The Power and Dignity 2 Secular Emperor; 
and Ml the Dairi and his Court. Civil Peliq obſerved 
in the Government of the Cities; the Ceremony of treading 
on the Crucifix at Nagaſaki ; and the folemn Form of a 
Japaneſe Oath, | | | 


1 government and religion of the Japaneſe are ſo 
cloſely connected with their pretended origin, that it 
is impoſſible to ſeparate them. Theſe people are highly 
offended at the ſuppoſition of their being deſcended from 
the Chineſe, or any other nation; for they pretend, that 


eſteem themſelves the offspring of their gods, who, during 
an inconceivable number of ages, governed that empire, in 
a regular ſucceſſion from father to ſon. Of theſe gods they 
imagine there were two races; the firſt perfectly divine; 
and the laſt, which deſcended from the former, partly di- 
vine, and partly human, But who were the ſubjects of 
theſe imaginary deities, they do not preſume to determine ; 
for they imagine, that the preſent inhabitants were deſcend- : 
ed from Awaſe Dſu no Mikotto, the laſt of this ſecond 
race; and that their original anceſtors were all of them his 
children by his wife the goddeſs Ifarami no Mikotto. 
Thus, though they trace their original, as deſcended from 
the'gods, many thouſand years before the Chineſe, for each 
of theſe imaginary deities reigned during a long ſucceſſion 
of ages, yet they place the original of the preſent inhabi- 
tants ſo late as about. 600 years before Chriſt, when the 
N hiſtory of Japan begins with the reign of Sin Mu 

'en Oo, the eldeſt Ton of Awaſe Dſu no Mikotto. To 
the daiti, or eceleſiaſtical hereditary emperors, who are ſaid 
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limited authority over their fellow- creatures; while theſe 
emperors, proud of their illuſtrious and divine extraction, 
aſſumed” a ſuperſtitious holineſs, ſupported by the utmoſt 
pomp and magnificence. As they were reſpected as gods, 
they thought it beneath their dignity to trouble themſelves 
with the — >] of political affairs; theſe” therefore 
they left to the laity. In conſequence of this, the power of 
the nobility 
only made themſelves ſovereign and independent in the pro- 
vinces the emperor had committed to their government, 
but quarrelling with the princes their neighbours, at- 
tempted by force to diſpoſſeſs each other of their dominions. 
Hence all ſuffered the dreadful effects that ſpring from am- 
bition, jealouſy, enmity,” and a thirſt of revenge. 

At length, in order to check the inſolence and ambition 
of the princes of the empire, the crown-general was ſent 
againſt them at the head of the imperial army. This im- 

t poſt was commonly intruſted to one of the emperor's 

and in time became the foundation of the ſecular 
monatchy ; for about 500 years ago Joritomo, the crown- 
general, being diſappointed in his hopes of ſucceeding to 
the imperial throne, aſſumed the ſovereignty in ſecular 
affairs, and is therefore mentioned in the hiſtory of Japan 
as the firſt ſecular ſovereign, The power of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal monarch was, however, ſtill very great; and he had the 
privilege of nominating the perſon who ſhould ſucceed to 
that high office : but, in the fixteenth century, the crown- 
= made himſelf abſolute ſovereign in the ſecular go- 
vernment of the empire. He was the dairi's ſecond ſon, 
and being excluded by his birth from the ſueceſſion to the im- 
perial throne, he forcibly maintained himſelf in the command 
of the army, and ſtript the emperor, his father, of all his 
authority in the management of ſecular affairs. But he was 
far from enjoying in peace the poſſeſſion of the throne ; for 
many of the ey powerful princes of the empire diſputed 
it with him, till at laſt, in the year 1583, a common ſol- 
dier, named Taico, a man of an obſcure birth, but of an 
enterpriſing genius, obtained the crown. At firſt indeed 
he had only 50 ſoldiers, who were of intrepid courage; but 
their number ſoon increaſed to a great army, and he carried 
on his conqueſts with equal celerity and ſueceſs; fo that in 
a few he ſubdue all the contending princes, took 
their cities and caftles, ſeated himſelf on the imperial throne, 
and the dairi, or eccleſiaſtical emperor, was obliged to 
yield him the entire poſleffion of the ſecular government; 
while he, knowing the Prejudices of the army and all the 
people in favour of their ancient monarchs and high-prieſts, 


freely allowed him to be ſupreme in ſpirituals, and to en- 


joy the high honours and prerogatives that were before 
annexed to his office. To humble the nobility, and keep 
them in ſubjection, he obliged them to bring their wives 
and families to his court at Jedo, where they were to re- 
main as hoſtages of their fidelity: while thoſe princes them- 
ſelves were obliged to attend him fix months in the year, 
and every year to renew their oath of fidelity. 

The ambition of the princes of the empire being thus 
curbed, and their power broken, he next ſecured the new 
modelled authority of hisgovernment, by preſerving it from 
the ſeditious rage of licentious vulgar by a ſyſtem 
of new laws; which perhaps the moſt ſevere that ever 
were enaQted, and, like thoſe which Draco gave to the 
Spartans, may be juſtly ſaid to be written with blood: for 
there is ſcarce a crime that is not publickly puniſhed with 
death, except the criminal be a prince, and then he has 
only the privilege of diſpatching himſelf, which is com- 
monly done by ripping up his own bowels. ' In this caſe 
the em ſends his order by letter, which if not imme- 
diately complied with, the perſon is either put to the moſt 
excruciating tortures, or, it he be a prince of the royal 
blood, baniſhed to ſome barren iſland, where he is perhaps 
forced to ſuffer a life more ſevere and painful than death 
itſelf.” But in other caſes the criminal is no ſooner found 
guilty, than he is hurried to execution. A lie, or preva- 
rication ;' theft, though of the ſmalleſt kind; a breach of 
the peace ; a blow with a ſword, even though the ſcabbard 
be on; cheating, even at play.; detraction, or any other 
injury done to a man's character, are all puniſhed with 
death: for meer chaſtiſements are ſeldom uſed but by the 
lords to their ſlaves. ' In ſome provinces fathers of families, 


to deſcend in a direct line from his heirs of the eldeſt branch, | 


* 


except thoſe of the lower rank, have power over the * 
| | . an 


the people attributed an almoſt divine power, and an un- | 


increaſed, and thoſe princes of the empire not 
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ing limbs of their wives, children, and domeſtics. But in 


inſt the government, as neglecting to obey the 
— — cheating D in his revenue, counter- 


Fe in, ſetting a houſe on fire, robberies, burglaries, 
—— — or raviſhing an unmarried 


injuſtice. or mal-adminiſtration in public officers, 
whaheo * governors, judges, or ma iſtrates; the puniſh- 


ment is not confined to the criminals, but inhumanly ex- 


ed to his ents, brethren, children, and more diſ- 
= relations, * of whom are put to death at the ſame 
hour, though at ever ſo great a diſtance from each other. 
T his is done by reſpiting the execution of thoſe who are 
near, till the ſentence can be conyeyed by a proper courier 
to the other places; and then, on the appointed time, all 
are brought forth, and executed at mid-day : but the female 
relations are commonly only ſold. for flaves, for a longer 
or ſhorter term of years, according to the nearneſs of their 
relation to the offender, and other circumſtances ; except 
in caſes of high-treaſon, where the wives and daughters are 
put to death. For thefts and robberies the unhappy criminals 
are crucified with the head downwards, and conſigned to 
a longer or ſhorter torture, according to the nature of the 
crime : ſo that, in caſes of aggravated guilt, they are left to 
hang on the croſs till they expire, which in ſome is not till 
after three or four days: but if the theft admits of a milder 
death, they are diſpatched by a dagger, or by ſtrangling, 
In caſes of high-treaſon not only all the relations, but the 
whole ward in which they live, undergo the ſame dreadful 
fate: for, in. theſe caſes, the law ſuppoſes, that they are 
worthy of death for ſuffering ſuch enemies to ſociety to live 
among them; and this cruel-puniſhment of the innocent is 
an effectual means of cauſing the criminal, when known, 
to be immediately diſcovered, ſince the informer not only 
ſaves himſelf, but his whole family. | 
Theſe laws, contrary as they are to every ſentiment of 
equity and humanity, are ſtill in force, and executed with 
the greateſt rigour; but criminals, as ſoon as they find they 
are diſcovered, frequently avoid a too ſevere puniſhment, 
by ſtabbing. themſelves, or ripping open their bellies, _ 
As a farther ſecurity to the new-eſtabliſhed government, 


and the 2 the emperor, it was now reſolved, that | 


the empire ſhould be ſhut up for eyer, and thoroughly 

urged from foreigners and foreign cuſtoms. No foreigners 
had got ſo ſtrong a footing in the empire as the Portugueſe, 
a nation no leſs. proud and vain than the Japaneſe Hem: 
ſelves, They had firſt diſcovered the country in the year 
1543, when, being invited by the proſpect of gain, they 
had fince that time made large ſettlements in Japan, and 
with their foreign commodities, with the doctrine taught 
by the miſſionaries, by which it is ſaid they gained over 
one-third of the people, and even ſeveral of the princes of 
the empire, and by the marriages. contracted between the 
Portugueſe and the new converts, they ſo ingratiated them- 
ſelves into the favour of the nation, that, fluſhed with their 
ſucceſs, they projected a revolution in the government. 
The emperor was ſtruck with horror and ſurprize at the 
ſight of two letters which laid open their treacherous deſigns, 
one of which was intercepted by the Dutch, who were then 
at war with Portugal, and ſeized this opportunity of diſ- 
covering their deſigns, in hopes of gaining this profitable 


branch of trade to themſelves ; and the other was. ſent over | 


by the Japaneſe from Canton, in China. The Japaneſe 
prieſts could not, without the greateſt envy and. regret, ſee 
their old religion, with all its powerful attractives of profit 
and popular eſteem, daily loſing ground; and heavy com- 
plaints were inſtantly made at court by one of the chief 
counſellors of ſtate, who being met on the road by a jeſuit 


— the haughty prelate refuſed to pay him the ſame de- 


erence and reſpect which he was intitled to receive from 
the natives. I he exceflive profits the Portugueſe received, 
and the immenſe treaſures they ſent out of the country, now 
touched the government to the quick; while the rapid pro- 
greſs made by the new religion, the union of the converts, 
and the hatred they bore to the gods and religion of their 
country, filled the emperor and his court with dreadful ap- 
prehenſionss bs 36” | 


Taico therefore began to put a ſtop to the increaſe of the 


| Portugueſe intereſt, and the propagation of their religion; 


he however made a ſlow progreſs, and dying ſoon. after in 
98, left the work to be finiſhed by bl . Slag who 


I 
paced him among the gods by the name of the Second 
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Fatzman, or Mars of the country. The Portugueſe, with 
their clergy and Japaneſe kindted, were ordered to depart 
the country, under the penalty of ſuffering the pain of 
crucifixion; all the other Japaneſe were commanded to ſtay 
at home; thoſe who were actually abroad were to return 
within a certain limited time, after which they ſhould be 
liable, if taken, to the ſame puniſhment z and thoſe who 
had embraced the new religion, were commanded to forſake 
it, Theſe orders were the beginning of a moſt dreadful 
perſecution: for the new converts being unmoved by the 
weak reaſons that were urged againſt their faith, the ſword, 
the halter, the croſs, and fire, were barbarouſly and vainly 
uſed as arguments to convince their underſtandings, and to 
render them ſenſible of their error. Vet death in all theſe 
various forms was far from ſhaking their fortitude ; for 
they bravely ſealed their faith with their blood, and ſhewed 
ſuch amazing examples of conſtancy, that their enemies 
were filled with ſurprize and admiration. This cruel per- 
ſecution, which exceeded every thing of the kind men- 
tioned. in hiſtory, laſted about forty years, when at laſt all 
the remains. of chriſtianity in Japan were exterminated in 
one day; for upwards. of 37,000 Chriſtians, being reduced 
to deſpair at. beholding. the inſufferable torments endured 
by their brethren, took up arms, and got poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Simabara, ſeated upon the ſea-coaſt, with a firm 
reſolution fending their lives till the very laſt; but, 
after a ſiege of three months, the caſtle was taken on the 
12th of April, 1638, and all who remained were cruelly 
butchered, Thus was the Japaneſe empire cleared from 
Chriſtianity by the death of the Chriſtians, and that na- 
tion ſhut up to the natives as well as foreigners. In vain 
did the Portugueſe at Macao afterwards ſend thither a 
ſplendid bets; neither the law of nations, nor the ſacred 
character of ambaſſadors, were ſufficient to protect them; 
for thoſe ambaſſadors, and their whole retinue, to the num- 
ber of fixty-one perſons, were beheaded by the ſpecial 
command of the emperor, except a few of their meaneſt 
ſervants; who were ſaved, that they might carry to their 
countrymen the melantholy news of their bacbarous re- 
ception. | | | 
The pfeſent emperors of Japan are as deſpotic as any of 
the dairis ever were. It has been already obſerved, that as 
| he has a great number of petty princes and nobles, who 
| have, abſolute power in their ſeveral governments, the 
greateſt care is taken to keep them in due ſubjeftion. Of 
theſe 21 bear the title of kings, 6 are princes, 4 are 
dukes, 17 are counts, and 41 are lords, or ſomething equi- 
valent to theſe dignities, beſides a great number of noble- 
| men of inferior rank. The emperor's council conſiſts of the 
former, who are obliged to attend in their turns, and have 
always four of the kingly dignity at their head. The em- 
peror's ſtanding forces, including garriſons, &c, confiſt of 
too, ooo foot, and 20,000 horſe ; but in time of war each 
of the governors of the provinces is obliged to bring into 
the held a body of horſe and foot ready armed, propor- 
tionable to the extent of his province, or to the penſion he 
receives from the emperor; which, in all, amount to 
368, 00 foot, and 38,000 horſe. Their weapons are fire- 
arms, javelins, bows and arrows, ſabres, and daggers. The 
horſe wear cuiraſles, and the foot helmets, finely wrought. 
From what has been before obſerved, the RED may form 
ſome idea of the numerous court of this monarch in his capi- 
tal, ſince it muſt conſiſt of one-half of the princes and nobility. 
of the empire, together with all their families, beſides his 
own officers and guards, which generally amount to about 
5 or/6000'men. He has many palaces magnificently built 
and furniſhed, in which the royal apartments, halls of 
audience, &c. are enriched with every thing curious and, 
coſtly in art or nature. The cielings are generally plated 
with gold, finely wrought and embelliſhed with precious 
ſtones; and the beds, ſcreens, and cabinets, with the 
gardens, walks, ponds, fountains; terraces, groves, and 
ſummer-hopſes, are anſwerable to the grandeur of the 
place. But of all the royal palaces, that of Jedo, where 
he moſt reſides, and which we have already deſcribed in 
treating of the buildings of Japan, is the largeſt and nobleſt: 
the reit, though grand an ſumptuous, are only as houſes 
of pleaſure, for his diverſion in hunting, fiſting, and other 
recreations. | | 11 570% 40 
It is very ſurpriſing that the emperors ſhould ſtill allow 
the dairi to F treated with the ſame profound * 
| that 
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that was formerly paid him by his anceſtors : for though 
he has loſt the greateſt branch of his power, and is only 
head over all religious matters, while the emperor enjoys 
not only the imperial dignity, but the government both in 
civil and military affairs, yet he is allowed to preſerve his 
priſtine grandeur. He is not ſuffered to ſet his ſoot on the 
und, and wherever he goes, is carried on men's ſhoulders. 
He is kept ſo retired, that the ſun is not thought worthy to 
ſhine on his head, or the wind to blow upon him. He never 
wears the ſame cloaths above one day, or eats above once 
out of the fame diſhes, and all the veſſels and utenfils of 
his table are new every day ; but theſe, though very clean 
and neat, are made only of common clay, and are generally 
broke ; for they imagine, that if any layman ſhould pre- 
ſume to eat his food out of thoſe ſacred diſhes, it would 
ſwell and inflame his mouth and throat. He is addreſſed 
in pompous titles little ſhort of blaſphemy ; and all, except 
the emperor, when they ſpeak to him in public, proftrate 
themſelves flat on the ground; beſides, as every thing be- 
longing to his perſon is eſteemed facred, he nevet ſhaves his 
beard, cuts his hair, or pares his nails. He is chieffy ſerved 
by his twelve wives, whom he marries with great ſolemnity, 
and, like the other monarchs of the eaſt, keeps himſelf as 
much as poſſible concealed, Upon the deceaſe of the dairi, 
the miniſtry of that eccleſiaſtical court chooſe for his ſuc- 
cefſor the next heir, without regard to age or ſex; hence 
it has often happened, that a prince under age, or a young 
unmarried princeſs, has aſcended the throne ; and there are 
inſtances where the deceaſed dairi's relict has ſucceeded her 
huſband. | | 1 
The ſecular emperor now the neceſſary fubſidies 
for the maintenance of the dairi and his eccleſiaſtical court. 


For this purpoſe the dairi is allowed the whole revenue of 


the city of Miaco; and they being inſufficient to defray his 
expences, it has been agreed to make up the deficiencies 
out of the emperor's treaſury : but theſe allowances are fo 
ſmall, and ſo indifferently paid, that the court cannot make 
that figure which they formerly did, when the dairi himſelf 
was maſter of the empire, and had all the revenues at his 
own diſpoſal, They ſtill, however, keep up thgir former 

andeur and magnificence ; and this court may be truly 
Paid to be remarkable for a ſplendid poverty. The eat 
run in debt, and the inferior officers and ſervants, whoſe 
falaries are far from being ſufficient to maintain them, muſt 
work for their living : but though the revenues of the dairi 
are ſmall in compariſon of what they were formerly, yet, 
as he has the management of them, he is ſure to take care 
to provide whatever is neceſſary to keep up his former 
ſplendor, and to ſatisfy his luxury and profuſeneſs. This 
he is the better able to accompliſh, as he ſtill enjoys the 
high privilege of beſtowing titles of honour on the t 
men of the empire, their children, and relations, which 
brings him in vaſt treaſures. Among his twelve wives ſhe 
who is the mother of the hereditary prince, or princeſs, 
Has the title of empreſs : but it would take up too much 
room, were we here to deſcribe the pompous ceremonies 
obſerved in his marriages, upon the birth of an heir to the 


crown, and on chooſing a nurſe for the royal infant: Theſe 


are magnificent beyond expreſſion; nor could they be more 


ſo, if the welfare and happineſs of the whole empire de- 
ded on theſe events. | 

All who belong to the dairi's court are cloathed after a 
icular manner, and their habits are very different from 
thoſe of ſecular princes, whom they ſcorn and deſpiſe, as 
being of a mean and unholy extraction. They wear long 
wide drawers, and a large gown with a long train, which 
they trail after them on the ground. Their heads are 
covered with a black lacker'd cap, by the ſniape of which, 
among other marks of diſtinction, is known what quality 
they are of, and what poſt wy enjoy. Some have a large 
band of black filk or crape ſowed to their caps, which 
either hangs down behind their ſhoulders, K hs tied up, 
Others have a kind of flap, like a fan, ſtanding out before 
their eyes. Some have a ſort of ſcarf hanging down, before 
from their ſhoulders, the length of which is different ac- 
cording to the quality of the wearer; for it is the cuſtom 
of this court, that nobody bows lower than juſt to touch 
the floor with the end of his ſcarf. The dreſs of the women 
of this court is alſo different from that of ſecular women ; 
particularly the dairi's twelve wives, who, when full dreſſed, 
are ſo loaded with large wide gowns of ſilk, interwove with 


þ 


: 
. 


| 


flowers of gold and ſilver, that it is difficult for them to 
walk. | | | te 

An application to different kinds of learning forms the 
chief amuſement of the dairi's court; and not only the 
courtiers, but many of the fair ſex, have- acquired t 
reputation by their poetical, hiſtorical, and other writings. 
All the almanacks were formerly made there ; but though 
'this is not now the caſe, they muſt receive the approba- 
tion of the court, They are great lovers of muſic, and the 
women in particular play with great dexterity on all the 
muſical inſtruments they are acquainted with ; and the 
young noblemen alſo divert themſelves with riding, running 
races, dancing, and other exerciſes. 

When the dairi was ſole maſter of the country, he ho- 
noured with his facred preſence whatever city he pleaſed ; 
and it ſeldom happened that two ſucceeding emperors choſe 
the ſame place of reſidence. The dairi's court is now fixed 
at Miaco, where he has a large and ſpacious palace, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its having al and magnificent tower, 
His imperial conſort lives with him in the fame palace, and 
the palaces of his other wives are ſituated next to his. At 


à ſmall diftarice are the houſes of the lords whoſe offices 

require a conſtant and more immediate attendance on his 

3 3 there are alſo a number of other palaces and 
* 


divided among the officers belonging to the court 
according to their rank, and all ſeparated from Miaco, and 
defended againſt the fudden approach of an enemy, b 
walls, gates, ditches, and ramparts. The ſecular ach 
conſtantly keeps a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers at the dairi's 
court, in appearance out of tenderneſs and care for the pre- 
ſervation and ſafety of his ſacred perſon and family; but 
moſt probably in order to put it out of his power ever to 
attempt the recovery of the ſupreme authority. | | 
Every imperial city is committed to the care of two go- 
vernors ; Nagaſaki alone has three. 'Theſe have the com- 


mand of the city by turns, each generally for the ſpace of 


two years, When the time is expired, he delivers up his 
power and his apartment in the palace to the other gover- 
nor, and immediately ſets out for Jedo, to make the uſual 
preſents, and give an account of the moſt material tranſac- 
tions of his government. He ſtays at Jedo about fix months, 
during which he is at liberty to live with his family: but 
as ſoon as he has received orders from the council of ſtate 
to depart to his laſt, or to any other t, he muſt 
ſet out, leaving his wife and children at Jedo till his return, 
in a manner as hoſtages of his fidelity: nay, while he is in 
his government, he is to admit no woman within the place 
of his reſidence, on pain of incurring the imperial diſpleaſure, 
the fatal conſequences of which are no lefs than death, 
baniſhment, or impriſonment, with the entire ruin of his 
family ; it being eſteemed beneath the maj of the em- 
peror to inflit flighter puniſhments on the diſregard 
ſhewn to his commands. Their ſalary is but ſmall ; but 
their perquiſites' are ſo conſiderable, that in a few years 
time they might get great eſtates, were it not for the pre- 
ſents that muſt be made to the emperor and the 1 of 
his court, and their being obliged to keep up all that ſtate 
and grandeur which is thought becoming the dignity of 
their employment, and the majeſty of their maſter, 
Under the imperial governors are four' magiſtrates, and 
their deputies. Theſe magiſtrates hold their office a year; 
but they are obliged daily to communicate to the governor 
every thing that comes before them ; and in difficult caſes, 
or where they cannot agree among themſelves, to lay the 
cauſe before the emperor's bench or court of juſtice, or, 


nation of the governor in the laſt reſort. All civil affairs 
are brought before this imperial court of Judicature, which, 
having examined the parties and their witneſſes, give judg- 
ment according to the laws of the empire, and the imperial 
orders and proclamations. From this court there'is no 
appeal ; but thoſe who have received ſentence of death 
cannot be executed without a warrant ſigned by 
of ſtate at Jedo, which muſt be alſo conſulted in all affairs 
of great moment. | 
authority, but enjoy their for liſe. It is one branch 
of their office to compoſe differences of ſmall conſequence 
ariſing in that part of the town committed to their care. 
Next to theſe are four officers, who enjoy their poſt only 


one year, and are appointed by the magiſtrates to make a 


faithful 


JAN. 


with the conſent of that court, to leave it to the determi- 


the council 


he deputies of the mag iſtrates are next to them in 
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ithful report in their name to the governor, of the daily 
ig in the execution of their office; and bein 
alſo a kind of repreſentatives ſor the people, whoſe intere 


they are to promote at the governor's court, they have a 


ſmall room aſſigned them in his palace, where two of them 
conſtantly attend till the —— is at leiſure to receive 
the meſſages they are to deliver in the name of the magiſ- 
trates, or the ee they are to preſent him with in the 
e of private perſons. 62 
"Ae the inferior officers are the town meſſengers, who 
alſo ſerve as bailiffs and conſtables, and commonly live to- 
gether in one ſtreet. They are chiefly employed in purſu- 
ing and arreſting of criminals, and ſometimes in public 
executions, chiefly in beheading. But no profeſſion is fo 
much deſpiſed by the Japaneſe as the tanners, who take off 
the ſkins from the dead cattle, in order to dreſs. and tan 
them for ſhoes, ſlippers, and the like. They live by them- 
ſelves near the place of execution, and are obliged to 
priſoners to the torture, to crucify them, or put them 
any other death whatſoever. The keepers of bawdy-houſes 
are obliged to lend them their ſervants to aſſiſt them at pub- 
lic executions. "i e 
Having thus given an account of the officers in general, 
we ſhall now proceed to the policy and lations obſerved 
in every ſtreet, in order to keep a watchful eye over the 
** of the inhabitants, and to eaſe the governors, 
magiſtrates, and other chief officers in the diſcharge of their 
duty. For this purpoſe they have the following officers 
for every ſtreet: the ee is the ottona, who gives the 
neceſſary orders in caſe of fire, ſees that a regular watch be 
kept at night, and that the orders of the governors and 
magiſtrates be punctually executed. He keeps books in 
which he enters the children born, the perſons who marry, 
travel, die, or remove out of the ſtreetz and the names, 
birth, and trades of ſuch new inhabitants as come into it. 
In caſe of ſmall differences ariſing between the inhabitants 
of his ſtreet, he ſummons the parties before him, and, in 
conjunction with the deputies of the magiſtrates, endeavours, 
if poſſible, to reconcile them. He puniſhes ſmall crimes by 
ſeizing the criminals and putting them in irons. He cauſes 
criminals to be taken up by his own people within his 
diſtrict, and confines them till he receives farther orders 
from the ſuperior magiſtrates, before whom he lays all 
criminal affairs and caſes of moment; and is himſelf an- 
ſwerable for what accidents happen within the ſtreet under 
his inſpection. He is choſen by the inhabitants of that 
ſtreet from among. themſelves, each of them writing upon 
a piece of paper the name of the perſon he would have pre- 
ferred to this dignity, adding his own name and ſeal. The 
votes are all taken in, the papers opened, and the names of 
thoſe who have moſt votes are laid before the governor, 
with the petition | of the inhabitants that he would be 
pleaſed to nominate one of them as ottona. His falary is a 
tenfold portion out of the treaſury of the ſtreet. | 

Every ottona has three deputies, who give him their ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance in the execution of his office. 

In every ſtreet the inhabitants are divided into companies 
of five men, of which there are ten & fifteen in every 
ſtreet: but though theſe are termed companies of five, a 
few more of the neighbours are frequently added, ſo that 
they ſometimes conſiſt of tenor fifteen heads of families, 
all of whom muſt be the proprietorsof the ground and houſes 
in which they live; for thoſe who have no houſes of their 
own, notwithſtanding their being inhabitants of the ſame 
ſtreet, are not admitted into thoſe corporations, but con- 
fidered as tenants dependant on the landlords, : and are 
therefore exempted from taxes and other burdens, except 
the night-watch and round, in which they ate obliged to 
ſerve themſelves, or to get ſomebody to ſerve in their ſte 
it being a duty which all the inhabitants are forcedto obſerve 
in turn: but, on the other hand, theſe tenants have no vote 
in the elections of the officers of the ſtreet, nor any ſhare in 
the public money; and beſides, the rents they pay to the 
landlords are very high, conſidering the malen of the 
houſes in which they live. Each l of theſe little companies 
has one of their body at their head, who is anſwerable for 


their actions; and if * contrary to law, he ſhares 
with the reſt of the mem 


ced to undergo by the ſupreme 
Every ſtreet has alſo a f. 


writes and publiſhes. the 


magiſtrate. | 
or public notary, who 
commands of the ottona to the 


| 


rs the penalty they are ſenten- | 


; 


one of the inhabitants oppoſes his admi 
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inhabitants of the ſtreet, and gives paſſports, teſtimonials, 
and letters of diſmiſſion. He keeps the ottona's books, 
as the liſt of the houſes and their inhabitants, with their 
names, age, trade, and religion: the names of all who die 
in the ſtreet, with the time and manner of their death: a 
regiſter-book of the paſſports that have been iſſued out of 
the office, with the names of the perſons to whom they were 
granted, the buſineſs which called them abroad, the time 
of their departure and return: and alſo a journal of the daily 
occurrences that happen within the compaſs of- the ſtreet. 

_ The next officer is the treaſurer of the ſtreet, who keeps 
the public money, and from time to time accounts for it to 
the reſt of the inabitants, ſpecifying the ſums he has received 
and payed out. The public 5 chiefly conſiſts of the 
ſums the magiſtrates of the city order to be detained from 
the price of foreign goods, for the joint-benefit of the inha- 
bitants, among whom it is equally diſtributed, according to 
the number of the ſtreets, in order to engble them to pay 
the additional taxes levied upon them; but this is peculiar 
to Nagaſaki, which is the only imperial city where the trade 
with foreigners is permitted. The inhabitants ſerve this 
office each a year in turn. 

There is another officer; named the meſſenger of the 
ſtreet, who is to give information when any body dies, or 
if any thing elſe happens that is eſteemed worth their notice. 
He alſo delivers to the chief officers the petitions of the in- 
habitants of the ftreet, collects the contribution- money 
for the preſent, which at certain times is made to the gover- 
nors and chief magiſtrates, tells the commands of the ma- 
giſtrates to the heads of the companies, and publiſhes them 


in the ſtreet, 
Two watches are 8 the ſecurity of the ſtreets dur- 
ing the night. The is the chief guard, upon which 
the inhabitants do duty themſelves, three at a time. They 
have a room or houſe affigned them towards the middle of 
the ſtreet, or at the corner of a croſs ſtreet, Upon days of 
| great ſolemnity, or _ the 8 think this Lo way 
neceſlary, it is k day; and when they are apprehen- 
| five of danger it fs doubled, in which 1 ottona aſſiſts 
in perſon, with one of his deputies: for ſhould any miſ- 
fortune happen that could be any way attributed to their 
and the whole ſtreet would be 


| careleſſneſs or neglect, th 
ſeverely puniſhed for it. Such regard is paid to this watch, 
that the oppoſing or inſulting it is a capital erime. | 
| The other guard is inted to watch againſt thieves 
and accidents of fite, — 1 give notice upon the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion. It conſiſts of two of the pooreſt inhabitants of the 
| ireet, fitting in a centry-box at each gate by which the 
| reet is ſhut up in the night: but, at certain intervals, they 
walk till they meet, ſhewing the hours of the night gene- 
rally by beating two ſticks one againſt the other. In 
fone towns there is a ſmall hut built at the top or ſide of 
a houſe, about the middle of the ſtreets, on purpoſe for a 
man to watch accidental fires. | 

If an inhabitant deſigns to remoye from the houſe and 
ſtreet in which he lives to another, he muſt firſt apply to 
the ottona of the other ſtreet, and making him a preſent of 
a diſh of fiſh, give him a petition expreſſing his deſire to 
be admitted among the inhabitants of that ſtreet. The 
ottona, upon this, makes enquiry into his life, character, 
and conduct, and then ſends his meſſenger. of the ſtreet to 
every one of the inhabitants, deſiring to know if they will 
| contant to admit the petitioner as a + mp z and if any 
n, urging that he 


is a drunkard, quarrelſome, or addicted to any other crime, 
and that he will not be anſwerable for the conſequences, 
it is ſufficient to exclude him. But if he 6btains all their 
conſents, the petitioner, muſt apply to the public notary of 


ad, | his former ſtreet for a certificate of his behaviour, and a 


letter of admiſſion, both ſigned by the ottona, and theſe 
muſt be carried by the ſtreet-meſſenger to the ottona of the 
ſtreet to Which the petitioner intends, to remove; upon 
which he receives him under his protection, and incorporates 
him among the inhabitants of his ſtreet. Mean while he 
is not anſgerable for the petitioner's behaviour before his 
delivery of thoſe inſtruments; and ſhould he be found 
ben of any crime committed beſore that time, it would 

laid to the charge of the ſtreet in which he formerly lived. 
After his being admitted among the inhabitants of the new 
ſtreet, and his name entered in the regiſter-books, he ſolem- 


| nizes his entry with a handſome dinner; which he 


ives 
Ir 


puniſhment. 
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either to the company of five, or, if he pleaſes; to wad 
whole ſtreet, His greateſt trouble, however, ſtill remains, 
and that is his ſelling his old houſe ; for this cannot be done 
without the conſent of all the inhabitants of the ſtreet, who 
often oppoſe it for upwards of a year, the buyer, for whoſe 
crimes they are for the future to ſuffer, not being ſufficiently 
known, or not agreeable to them. Suppoſing all obſtacles 
at length removed, the buyer is to pay an eighth part of 
the price into the public treaſure of the ſtreet, hve parts o 
which are to be equally diſtributed among the inhabitants, 
for the 'pains-t 
admiſſion, and | | 
a public dinner, This, however, is ſeldom giyen.; but 
the new inhabitant has no ſooner taken polleſiion of; his" 
houſe, than al Ms neighbours come to wiſh him joy, and 
to offer him their ſervices. e 
When an inhabitant of a ſtreet is accuſed- of any miſ- 
demeanor, his eaſe is laid before the ſtreet- council, that is, 
the ottona, his three deputies, and the heads of the ſmall 
companies; when, if the affair be too intricate ſor them to 
determine, they lay it before the council ot the toẽn: IF 
they meet with the {ame difficulties, the 'Nengiolt, or four 
annual officers under the mg are deſired to confer 
upon the affair Wit ſome f the ſtetwards of the governor's 
houſhold ; and if they find” it meceſſary, to communicate 
it to the governor himſ ell. | 
If quarrels or difputes atiſe in a ftreet, either between 
the inhabitants or trangers, the nextneighboursare obliged 
to part them; for if one ſhould Rappen to be killed, tho' 
it were the aggreſſor, the other muſt inevitably ſuffer death, 
notwithſtanding his alledging that it was done in his on 
defence; and he knows no other method of preventing the 
ſhame of a public execution, than by ripping up his on 
belly. Nor is his death thought à ſufficient ſatis faction to 
their laws: three of thoſe families who live next to the 
lace where the accident” happened are ſhut up in their 
ſes for three, four, or more months, and rough boards 
nailed acroſs their doors and windows, after they have pre- 
pared for this impriſonment by g the neceſſary pro- 
viſions; and the reſt of the inhabitants of the ſame ftreet 
are ſentenced to paſs ſome days or months in hard labour 
at the public works. Theſe penalties are inflicted in 
portion to their guilt, in not endeavouring to the utmoſt of 
their power to prevent the fatal conſequences of ſuch 
A __ A N hut greater in degree, is. 
inflicted on the 8 
vhere the crime was committed; and it is an high aggrava- 
tion of their guilt and puniſhment, if they knew beforehand 
that the we were of aiquiarrelſome diſpoſition, or, in 
other caſes, were inclined to the crime for which they 
ſuffer. The landlords, and al ſo the maſters of the criminals, 


partake of the puniſhment inflied for the miſdemeanors of | 


their lodgers and ſervants. Whoever draws his ſword, tho 
he does not hurt or even touch his enemy, muſt, if the fact 
be proved, ſuffer death. If an inhabitant flies from juſtice, 
the head of the company of five:to-which he belongs muſt 
follow, or hire people to-follow him till he be found, and 
delivered up to'the civil magiſtrate, under Min of corporal 

| 5 19S. Vs. :; 12 


remarkable ceremon | obſerved only in 


There is a ver 


the city of Nagaſaki, where the Chriſtian religion had the 
ſtrongeſt footingy This is called the figure-treading : for 


in the beginning of the year they trample, with West 
ceremony, upon à crueifix, an image of the virgin Mary, 


or ſome other ſaint," as a proof of their renouneing che 


Chriſtian religios They begin in two different parts of 
the city, going” fim houſe to houſe, and ſtreet to ſtreet, 
till all the people; both old and young, have trampled on 
theſe images, Which are of braſs, and about a foot long: 
even young children, unable to walk, are held down by 
their mothers to touch the images with their feet. 
It is remarkable, that there · is no other tax laid upon the 
inhabitants, but that on the land of thoſe who have houſes 
or pieces of ground of their owt; Which may r be 
conſidered as a ground- rent: except we may call a tax the 
voluntary ele e ſor a preſent to be made to the go- 
vernors by ſuch perſons as have hereditary lands and tene- 
ments in their poſſeſſion within the city of Nagaſaki, or to 
ſuperior officers by the inferior, hs | e 
As oaths are a civil ſecurity as ell as a religious obli- 
gation, we ſhall here mention the form of of Japan, 


ave taken on account of the purchaſer's |. * 
three remaining parts are deſigned for |. 


of the companies of five in that ſtreet 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The perſon who takes an oath invokes the vengeance of 
the ſupreme gods of the heavens, and of the chief magiſ- 


his friends, and near relations, in caſe he does not ſincerely 
fulfil all the articles he ſwears to perform; after which he 
ſigns both the words of the oath and thoſe articles, and 
dipping his ſeal in black ink ſeals them; and, as a farther 
confirmation, lets fall ſome drops of his own blood upon 


the ſeal, by-pricking one of his fingers behind the nail. 


2 
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Of. che Religians ef "the, Fe 
* 22 . gion of the Phibſaphors. 


Tm religion is. in general the groſſeſt heatheniſm 


994 


| and idolatry; but religious liberty, ſo#far as it is 
altowed not to” interfere wit 


introduced, and p 
ſucceſs ; there are — many religions in Japan, the 
principal of whick are the three following: 
I. The Sinto, or antient idol-worſhip of the Japaneſe. 
II. The Budſo, or foreign idol-worſhip, introduced into 
Japan from the empire of China and the kingdom of 
Siam; and © * 15 1 n 
III. The religion of their philoſophers and moraliſts. | 
I. As to the Sinto's religion, it deſerves to be conſidered 
in the firſt place, more on account of its antiquity, than for 
the number of its profeſſors. Theſe have ſome obſcure and 
imperfe&t notions; of the immortality of the ſoul, and a 
future ſtate of - bliſs or miſery, and yet worſhip only thoſe 
gods whom they believe are peculiar] 
government of the world; fer though they acknowledge 
a Supreme Being, who they believe dwells in the higheſt 
heaven, and admit of ſome.inferior gods, whom they place 
among the ſtars ; yet they do not worſhip and adore them, 
nor have they any feſtival- days ſacred to them, thinking 
that beings ſo much above us, will concern themſelves but 
little about our affairs. They, however, ſwear by theſe 
ſuperior gods: but they alone worſhip and invoke thoſe 
gods whom they believe to have the wee command 
of their country, and the ſupreme direction of its elements, 
its produce, and its animals; and who, by virtue of this 
power, will, they ſuppoſe, not only render them happy 


cure for them rewards: proportionable to their ſormer be- 
haviour, Hence their dairis, or eccleſiaſtical emperors, 
being. eſteemed lineally deſcended from the eldeſt and moſt 
favoured ſons of theſe deities, the ſuppoſed heirs of their 
excellent qualities, are conſidered as the true and living 
images of their - 
gree of holineſs, that none of the people dare preſume to 
appear in their preſence. In ſhert, the whole ſyſtem of the 
Sinto's divinity is a lame and ridiculous jumble of abſur- 
dities, and would not perhaps have ſtood its ground ſo long, 
had? it not been for its) cloſe connettion.;yyith..the civil 


cuſtoms, in the obſervance of which this nation is exceed- 


ingly ſcrupulous. LOI! £4 n | 

| 15 hetemples of the Sintoiſts are exceeding mean; within 
them is hung up White paper, cut into ſmall bits, as em- 
blems of the purity- 


of the place; and ſometimes there is 2 
large mirror in the middle, that the worſhippers, when 
behold theniſelyes, may conſider, that as diſtinctly as 
their bodily:defefts appear in the mirror, ſo conſpicuous do 
the ſecret ſtains of their hearts appear before the eyes of 
the immortal gods. Theſe temples'are frequently without 
any viſible idols of the gods to whom they are conſecrated, 


N 


n locked up in a caſe at the upper end, and to 


this caſe the people bow. Theſe temples are not attended 


by prieſts,” but by ſeculars, who are, generally ſpeaking, 


entirely ignotant of the principles of the religion they pro- 
feſs,- and wholly unacquainted with the hiſtory of the gods 
they worſhip. Theſe, when they go abroad, are arelled, 
for diſtinction ſake, in large gowns, commonly white, but 


. 


ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes of other colours; how- 


ever, they wear their common ſecular dreſs under them. 


| They ſhave their beards; but let their hair grow, EO 2 


9 


Japan. 


trates of his country, upon him, his family, his domeſtics, 


apaneſe.; particudarl the. Sinto, the 


the intereſt of the. ſecular 
government, or to aſſect the peace and tranquillity of the 
empire, has always been allowed in Japan: hence foreign 


religions have been eaſil ed with 


concerned in the 


here, but, interceding for them at the hour of death, pro- 


gods, and poſſeſſed of ſuch an eminent de- 
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ir. oblong, lacker'd cap, reſembling in ſhape a ſhip, tied 

m—_ heir Thins with twiſted filk ftrings, terminated with 
taſſels, which hang lower or higher according to the office 
or quality of the perſon who wears them, who is not obliged 
to 12 to perſons of ſuperior rank than to make 
theſe taſſels touch the floor. heir ſuperiors have their 
hair twiſted under black gauze or crape, in a very particu- 
lar manner; and have their ears covered by a kind of flap, 
which ſtands out or hangs according to the — or 
honourable titles conferred upon them by the dairi- Ih 
are under his direction in ſpiritual affairs; but in temporals 
they and all the other eccleſiaſtical perſons in the empire are 
under the command of two imperial temple judges, appoint- 
ed by the ſecular emperor. heir haughtineſs and pride 
exceed all expreſſion; for when they appear in a ſecular 
dreſs, they, like the nobles, wear two ſabres, and think it 
becomes their ſtation to abſtain _ all communication and 
intimacy with the common people. 

The "Sintoifts do not adhere to the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of ſouls ; yet abſtain from killing arid 
eating of thoſe beafts that are of ſervice to mankind, becauſe 
they imagine that ſlaying them would be an act of cruelty 
and ingratitude, They believe that the ſoul, after its de- 
parture from the body, is removed to the high and ſub- 
celeſtial fields, ſeated juſt beneath the thirty-three heavens, 
the dwelling-places of their gods: that thoſe who have led 
a good life find an immediate admiſſion, while the ſouls of 
the wicked and the impious are denied entrance, and con- 
demned to wander till they have expiated their crimes ; but 
they admit no hell or place of torment. One of the eſſen- 
tial points of their religion is, that they ought to preſerve 
an inward purity of heart, confiſting of the doing or omiſ- 
ſion of what they are ordered to do or avoid by the law of 
nature and the dictates of reaſon, or the more immediate 
and ſpecial command of the civil magiſtrate. They have 
no form, either by divine or eecleſialtical al authority, for 
regulating their outward conduct. Hence it may be imagin- 
ec; that they would indulge, without reftraint, every gra- 
tification of their wiſhes and deſires, as being free from the 
fear of acting contrary to the will of the gods; and little 
apprehenſive of incurring the effects of their diſpleaſure ; 
but they have a erful ruler within their own hearts, the 
friendly and tender ſenfibilities of humanity, which, aided 
by the force of reaſon, and the ſeverity of the laws, reſtrain 
them from the indulgence of vice, and are ſufficient to win 
over to the dominions of virtue all that are willing to 
hearken to her dictates. 

Another effentia} point of the Sinto's religion is a rigorous 
abſtinence from whatever makes a man impure, This con- 
fiſts in abſtaining from blood, from eating of fleſh, and 
being near a dead body; by which a perſon is for a time 
rendered unfit to go to the temples, to viſit holy places, 
and to appear in the preſence of the gods. Whoever is 
ſtained with his own or another's blood, is for ſeven days 
unfit to approach the holy places; and if, in building a 
temple, one of the'workmen happens to be hurt, ſo as to 
draw blood, he is from thence forward rendered incapable 
of nn_ on that ſacred building, But if the fame acci- 
dent ſhould happen in building or repairing any of the 
Sinto's temples at Isje, the temple ilelf muſt be pulled 
down and rebuilt. hoever eats the fleſh of any four- 
footed beaft, deer only exceped, is unclean for thirty days: 
yet whoever eats a wild or tame fowl, water-fowls, cranes, 
and pheaſants, is unclean only a Japaneſe hour, which is 
equal to two of ours. Whoever kills a beaſt, or is preſent 

at an execution, attends a dying perſon, or enters a houſe 
where a dead body lies, is unclean for that day; and the 
nearer a 1 is — to the deceaſed, ſo much the 
greater is the impurity. not obſerving theſe precepts 
people are rendered guilty of external n 
they ſay is deteſted by the gods, and made unfit to approach 
their temples. | 
The other great 
obſervation of the 
rous. 2. Pilgrimages 
the temple of Tenſio Dai Sin, the greateſt of all the gods 
of the Japaneſe. The laſt eſſential doctrine of their religion 
is, that they ought to chaſtize and mortify their bodies ; 
but few of. them pay much regard to this precept. 
The orthodox Sintoiſts go in pilgrimage to Isje once a 
year, - at leaſt once in their lives; for, beſides their con- 


pn of their religion are, 1. A diligent 
olemn feſtivals, which are very nume- 


to the holy place at Isje: that is, to 


to * ol 
fidering it as a du | ine they ſhall reap great ad- 
vantages from oy mens x as being abſolved-from 


all their fins, and receiving the aſſurance of immediate 
happineſs after death, beſides having in this life the poſ- 
ſeffion of health, children, riches; dignities, and other 
temporal bleffings. To keep alive theſe ſentiments in the 
minds of the ſuperſtitious vulgar, every * is, for 4 
ſmall conſideration, preſente by the canuſies, or ſecular 
ieſts; with an inftrument containing the femiſſion of their 
s. This pilgrimage is made at all times of the year; but 
chiefly in the three months, March, April; and May, 
when the fineneſs of the weather renders the journey very 
agreeable and pleaſant. Every one is at liberty to travel 
int what manner he pleaſes; thoſe who are able do it at 
their own expence, in ſedans, or on horſeback; with a re- 
tinue ſuitable to their rank: but the poor go on foot; livi 
on charity. Theſe carry upon their back a ſtraw mat-roll. 
ed up, which ſerves them for a bed, and have a ſtaff in 
their hands. They have a veſſel hanging at their girdle, 
out of which they drink, and wherein they receive the 
charity of the people. Generally their names, and the 
place from whence they came, are written both upon this 
veſſel and on their great hat made of ſplit reeds, that in 
caſe of ſudden death, or any other accident upon the road, 
it may be known who they are, and to whom they belong. 
Thoſe who can afford it wear over their other cloaths a ſhort 
white coat, without ſleeves, with their names ſtitched upon 
the breaſt and back. Incredible multitudes of theſe pil- 
ims crowd the roads. The very children, if apprehen- 
ve of a ſevere puniſhment for their faults, will run aw 
from their parents, and go to Isje, to fetch an ofarrai, 
which, upon their return, is deemed. a ſufficient ex- 
piation of their crimes, and a ſure means of procuring a 
reconciliation. When a pilgrim is about to undertake this 
holy journey, he muſt religiouſly abſtain from every thi 
impure, particularly from fornication, and even lying with 
his own wife; though otherwiſe complying with matrimo- 
nial duties is not thought unpleaſing to the gods. After he 
is ſet out on his journey, a rope, with à piece of white 
paper twiſted round it, is hung over the door of the houſe, 
to inform all who are impure, from the death of their pa- 
rents or near relations, to forbear entering; from the 
opinion that it would occafion the pilgrim's having ſtrange 
uneafy dreams, or his being expoſed to ſome misfortune. 
The temple of Isje is ſeated in a large plain, and is 4 
low thatched wooden building, as a monument of the 
ſimplicity and poverty of its original founders. In the 
middle of it is a mirror of poliſhed metal, as an emblem of 
the all- ſeeing eye of the god, and his knowledge of what 
paſſes in the inmoſt receſſes of the worſhippers hearts ; and 
ſome cut paper is hung round the walls, to repreſent the 
purity of the place. This principal temple is ſurrounded 
with near a hundred ſmall temples, built in honour of in- 
ferior gods; the greateſt part of which are ſo low and 
ſmall, that a man can ſcarcely ſtand upright in them z but 
each is attended by a canuſi, or ſecular prieſt. Next to 
the temple are the houſes of the officers. of the temple, 
who ſtile themſelves the meſſengers of the gods, and K 
lodgings for the accommodation of pilgrims. At af 
diſtance is a town that bears the ſame name with the temple, 
and is inhabited by inn-keepers, paper-makers, book- 
binders, cabinet-makers, joiners, and ether workmen, 
whoſe buſineſs depends on the holy trade carried on there. 
On the pilgrim's arrival at Isje, he applies with great folem- 
nity to one of the canuſies, bowing, according to the cuſtom 
of the country, till his forehead touches the ground; upon 
which the canuſi either conducts him with other pilgrims, 
or commands his ſervant to conduct them to the — 
temples, and to tell them the names of the gods to whom 
they were built; which being done, he takes them before 
the chief temple, where, proſtrating themſelves on the 
ground, they addreſs their ſupplications to Tenſio Dai Sin, 
expreſs their wants and neceſſities, and pray ſor health, 
long life, happineſs, riches, and the like. They are aſter- 


— 


wards entertained and lodged by the canuſi in his own 
houſe, if they are unable to bear the expence of lodging 
at a public inn: they, however, generally make him a 
out of what 


1 Meade of devotion 
with an 
ofar rai, 


preſent in return for his civility, though it 

my got by begging. | 
he A Taring performed al 

this pilgrimage requires, the canuſi preſents him 


| 


* 


ofarrai, or indulgence. This is an oblong box, about a 
ſpan and a half long, two inches broad, and an inch and 
a half high, full of ſmall ſticks, ſome of which are wrapped 
in bits of white paper, to remind him that he muſt be pure 
and humble. Dai Singu, that is, the temple of the great 


„printed in large characters, is paſted on the front of 


the box; and the name of the canuſi who gave it, with the 
title, Meſſenger of the gods, in ſmall characters, is paſted 
on the oppoſite ſide. This they receive with great tokens 
of reſpe& and humility, and immediately tie it under their 
hats to keep it from the rain, wearing it juſt under their 
forehead, and balancing it with another box, or a bundle 
of ſtraw of about the ſame weight tied behind; but thoſe 
who travel on horſeback have better conveniencies for 
keeping it. When they have got ſafe home they take 
great care of the ofarrai, as of a thing of the utmoſt value; 
and though its effects are limited only to a year, yet, after 
that is expired, they place it in one of their beſt rooms, on 
a ſhelf made on purpoſe. In ſome places they keep the old 
ofarrais over the doors of their houſes, under a ſmall roof; 
but the poor, for want of a better 2 keep them in hol- 
low trees behind their houſes. Large quantities of theſe 
ofarrais are annually ſent by the canuſies into all parts of 
the empire, to ſupply thoſe who cannot or will not fetch 
them. The pedlars who carry thoſe bawbles, reſort to the 
moſt populous towns towards New Year's-day, which is 
one of their ſolemn feſtivals, and ſell at the ſame time new 
almanacks, which muſt be printed no. where but at Isje. 
The ſuperſtitious Japaneſe are as much inclined to make 
religious vows, as to go in pilgrimage to holy. places. 
Hence there are a great number o * houſes of both 
ſexes, and of many different orders. ong theſe are the 
Jammaboes, a kind of hermits, who pretend to abandon 
their temporal concerns for the ſake of thoſe that are ſpiri- 
tual and eternal: yet thoſe who can live at their eaſe 
dwell in their own houſes, while the pour ſtroll and beg 
about the country. They have been ſplit into two orders ; 
the Toſanfa and the Fonſanfa. Thoſe who embrace the 
former elaſs muſt once a yearclimb to the top of the moun- 
tain Fikooſan, a journey of no ſmall difficulty and danger, 
on account of the height and ſteepneſs of that mountain, 
and the many'precipices all around it; and beſides, it is 
imagined, that all who preſume. to aſcend it with any de- 
of impurity, are puniſhed for their impious raſhneſs b 
ing ſtruck with madneſs. One the other hand, thoſe 
who enter into the order of Fonſanfa, muſt once a year 
go in pilgrimage to the grave of their founder, at the top of 
an high mountain named Omine ; where the air is ſaid to 
be exceſſive cold, and the ſteepneſs and precipices make its 
aſcent no leſs dangerous than that of the other. Theſe 
ſuppoſe, that ſhould any one undertake this journey without 
being ſufficiently purified, he would be thrown down the 
horrid precipices and daſhed to pieces, or at leaſt would 
pay for his contempt of the anger of the gods by a lingering 
ſickneſs, or ſome dreadful misfortune. They therefore 
2 themſelves by previous mortifications, abſtaining 
om impure food, from lying with their wives, and from 
whatever may render them defiled. While they are upon 


their journey, they muſt live only upon the roots and plants 


they find on the mountains. If they return ſafe home, 
they go each to the general of his order, who reſides at 


Miaco, and make him a ſmall preſent of money, which, 


if. poor, they muſt procure by begging, and in return th 

wa, vo — him a . 3 e tle, which — 
ſome alteration in their dreſs, and encreaſes the reſpect 
ſhewn them by their brethren of the ſame. order. Thus 
ambition is far from being baniſhed from theſe ſocieties. 

Theſe hermits are however very much degenerated from 
the auſterity of their predeceſſors, who, in imitation of the 
example ſet them by their founder, and purſuant to the 
rules he laid down, lived upon nothing but plants and 


roots, expoſing themſelves to ſevere mortifications, to faſt- 
ing, bathing in cold water, and wandering through woods 


and foreſts, and through deſart and uninhabited places. 
They have alſo deviated much from the ſimplicity of their 


religion, and have admitted the worſhip of ſuch foreign 


idols as they imagine have the greateſt influence on the oc- 


currences of life.. They alſo now pretend to be well verſed 


in magical arts, and that, by certain myſtical ceremonies, 
words, and charms, they can prevail on all the of the 
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to drive out evil ſpirits, to aſſiſt them in diving into ſecrets, 
recovering ſtolen goods, and in finding out the thieves ; 
in foretelling future events, explaining dreams, in curing 
deſperate Ata, and in finding out the guilt and inno- 
cence of perſons accuſed of crimes. They talk with great 
aſſurance of the wonderful virtues of their charms, pretend- 
ing that they are able to handle burning coals and red hot 
iron, without receiving the leaſt hurt; ſuddenly to extin- 


| guiſh fires, to make cold water inſtantly boiling, and hot 
water in a moment cold z to keep people's words ſo faſt in 


the ſheath, that no foree is able to draw them out; to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from being hurt by theſe or any other 
weapons, and to ＋ many other things of the like 
nature, which, i cloſely examined, would perhaps be 
— to be juggler's tricks, and the effects of ſecond 
cauſes. f | 

Among the other religious ſocieties eſtabliſhed in Japan, 
we ſhall only mention that of the Blind; which form a 
very ſingular, as well as a very ancient and numerous body, 
compoſed of perſons of all ranks. Originally theſe formed 
but one ſociety ; but at laſt they were divided into the Blind 
Buſetz, and the Blind Fekies. The Blind Buſetz owe 
their origin to Senmimar, one of the younger ſons of the 
emperor Jengino. He was a youth of incom le beauty, 
and admired by all that approached him. He eek. 
captivated the heart of a princeſs of the royal blood, whoſe 
beauty and virtues proved as irreſiſtible charms to the youn 
prince, as his graceful perſon and princely qualities h 
been-to her. 'I he happy lovers had for ſome time enjoyed 
all the felicity that ariſes from a mutual paſſion, when the 
death of the fair princeſs deprived him of all comfort, and 
ſoon, through exceſs. of grief, he loſt his ſight. Upon 
this, to perpetuate her memory, and to make known to 
poſterity the unhappy effect of his unfeigned ſorrow for her 
loſs, he, with his father's conſent, erected a ſociety into 
which none were admitted but thoſe who were blind by 
birth or accident. This ſociety flouriſhed exceedingly, and 
became in great 22 not only at court, but through 
out the empire. For ſome centuries they continued united 
in one body, till the Blind Fekies ſpringing up, and 
many of the great men of the empire, who had loſt their 
ſight, voluntarily entering into it, the former were reduced, 
and confined to eccleſiaſtical perſons. p , 

The Blind Fekies owe their origin to the civil wars be- 
tween two powerful factions, the Fekies and Gendzies, 
who long contended for the empire. The cauſe of Feki, 
and his adherents, at length appearing more juſt to the 
reigning dairi than that of Gendzi, he reſolved to ſupport 
it; which he did ſo effectually, that Gendzi, and his party, 
were defeated and almoſt deſtroyed. But as ſucceſs is often 
followed by pride and inſolence, the victorious Feki, for- 
getting the obligations he lay under to the dairi, treated 
him with ſuch inſolence and ingratitude, that he reſolved to 
eſpouſe the intereſt of Gendzi and his adherents, to whom 
he promiſed his aſſiſtance, if they would again aſſemble and 
take arms againſt Feki. Upon this affairs ſoon took ano- 
ther turn, and victory, in a deciſive battle, declared for 
Gendzi, and Feki himſelf was ſlain. Among thoſe who 
eſcaped with their lives was Kakekigo, a general famed for 
his valour and amazing ſtrength, who fled in a ſmall boat. 
Jeritomo, general of the Gendzies, and a very reſolute 
ſoldier, was ſenſible of the conſequence of ſecuring the 
perſon of Kakekigo, without which he thought his victory 
incomplete, and therefore cauſed him to be purſued and 
taken. On his being brought before him, he treated him 
with all the 2 due to his rank and character, and 
gave him ſuch liberty that he ſeveral times eſcaped, but 
was as often retaken. Though he was his enemy and 
priſoner, Jeritomo was ſo far 7 — putting him to death, 
that he generouſly reſolved to purchaſe his friendſhip and 
affection at any price. But one day, when he was earneſtly 
preſſing him to enter into his ſervice upon any terms he 
pleaſed, the captive general boldly replied, ** — once 
<« a faithful ſervant to a kind maſter, and now he is dead, 
ce no other ſhall. boaſt of my faith and friendſhip. Thou, 
* I own, haſt laid me under great obligations, and to thy 
„ clemency I owe even my life. Yet ſuch. is my misfor- 
© tune, that I cannot fix theſe eyes on thee, without re- 
e ſolving to revenge him by taking off thine head, Theſe 
te e en theſe prompters to miſchief I will offer to thee, 


x 


_ country, as well of the Sintoiſts as thoſe of the Budſdoiſts, | «© as the only acknowledgment of thy generous behaviour 
4 , mY 2 my 
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10 unhappy condition will allow me to give thee.” 
This ſaid, 44h an undaunted courage, equal to that of 
the brave Roman, who, in the fight of Porſenna, burnt 
his right hand on the altar, he plucked out both his eyes, 
and on a plate preſented them to Jeritomo, who, aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch magnanimity and amazing reſolution, gave him 
his liberty; upon which he. retired into the province df 
Finga, where he learned to play upon the bywa, a muſica 
inſtrument uſed in Japan, and founded this ſociety of the 
Blind Feki, of which he himſelf was the . hey are 
ſince grown very numerous, and are compo ed of people 
of all ranks: but none of them live upon charity; all ap- 
plying, according to their ſeveral capacities, to different 

n not entirely inconſiſtent with their unhappy 
1 Many of — are muſicians, and emplo red at 
the courts of princes 1 men, alſo upon public ſo- 
lemnities, proceſſions, feſfivals, and weddings. They are 
diſperſed through the empire; but their general reſides at 
Miaco, and has a penſion from the dairi. He is aſſiſted by 
ten council, who alſo reſide in the ſame city; of this 
council he is the eldeſt, and all df them have the power, of 
life and death, with this reſtriction, that no perſon can be 
executed unleſs the ſentence be ſigned by the principal judge 
of Miaco, This council appoint their inferior officers, 
who reſide each in his province, and are there what the 

neral is with reſpe& to the whole ſociety: and theſe alſo 
BY officers under them. ws} 

II. The Budſo, or foreign pagan-worſhip, introduced 
into Japan, probably owes its agua to Budha, whom the 
Brahmins of India believe to be Wiſthnu, their deity, who, 
they ſay, made his ninth appearance in the world under 
the form of a man of that name. The Chineſe and Ja- 

neſe call him Buds and Siaka, which names indeed at 
ſengeh became a common epithet for all gods and idols in 
general brought from foreign countries, and ſometimes 
they were given to the pretended ſaints who preached theſe 
new doQrines. | 
The moſt eſſential points of this religion are, that the 
ſouls of men and animals are immortal, and both of the 
ſame ſubſtance, . differing only according to. the bodies in 
which they are placed ; and that after the ſouls of mankind 
have left their bodies, they ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed 
according to their behaviour in this life, by being introduced 
to a ſtate of happineſs or miſery. This ſtate of happineſs 
they call a place of eternal pleaſures ; and ſay, that as the 
god differ in their nature, and the ſouls of men in virtue, 
o alſo do the degrees of pleaſure in the ſtate of bliſs, in 
order that every one may be rewarded as he deſerves : yet 
the whole place is ſo thoroughly filled with felicity, that 
each happy inhabitant thinks his portion beſt, and 1s fo far 
from envying the ſuperior happineſs of others, that he 
wiſhes only or ever to enjoy his on. Their god Amida 
is the ſovereign commander of theſe bliſsful regions, and is 
conſidered as the patron and protector of human ſouls ; but 
more — as the god and father of thoſe who are. 
happily removed to a ſtate of felicity. They maintain, that 
leading a virtuous life, and doing nothing contrary to the 
five commandments, is the only way to become agreeable 
to Amida, and worthy of eternal happineſs. | 
On the other hand, all perſons, whether prieſts or lay- 
men, who, by their finful life, and vicious actions, have 
rendered themſelves unworthy of the pleaſures prepared for 
the virtuous, are, after death, ſent toa place of miſery, there 
to be-confined and tormented during a certain undetermined 
time, where every one is to be puniſhed according to the 
nature and number of his crimes, the number of years he 
lived upon earth, his ſtation there, and his opportunities for 
being good and virtuous. * To Jemma, who is the ſevere 


judge of this place of miſery, the vicious actions of mankind 


appear with all their aggravating circumſtances, by means 
of a large mirror, called the mirror of knowledge, which 
is placed before him. Yet the miſeries of theſe unhappy 
ſouls confined to theſe gloomy priſons, they imagine, ma 

be greatly alleviated by the good actions and virtuous life 
of their family, their friends, and relations, whom they 
left behind; but nothing, they are taught, is ſo conducive 
to this deſirable end, as the prayers and offerings of the 
Prieſts to the great and good Amida, who can prevail on 
the almoſt inexorable judge to treat the impriſoned ſouls 


with ſomewhat leſs ſeverity than their crimes deſerve, and 
at laſt to ſend them as ſoon as poſſible into the world again. | 


| 
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For when they have been confined in theſe infernal priſons 


a time ſufficient to expiate their crimes, they are ſentenced 
by Jemma to return to this earth, and animate thoſe crea- 
tures whoſe nature is moſt nearly allied to their former ſin- 
ful inclinations ; as for inſtance, toads, ſerpents, inſects, 


four-footed beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, From the vileſt of 


theſe tranſmigrating into others and nobler, they at laſt 
are ſuffered again to enter human bodies, and thus have it 
in their power, either by their virtue and piety, to obtain 
an uninterrupted ſtate of felicity ; ot, by a new courſe of 
vices, once more to expoſe themſelves to all the miſeries 


of confinement in a place of torment, ſucceeded by a new 


unhappy tranſmigration. | 
e five commandments of the law of Buds, or Siaka, 
which are the ſtanding rule of the life and behaviour of all 
his faithful followers, are, 1. Not to kill any thing that 
has life. 2. Not to ſteal. 3. Not to commit fornication. 
To avoid lies, and all falſhood : and 5. Not to drink 
rong liquors ; which laſt Siaka moſt earneſtly recommend- 
ed to his diſciples. | — | 
Beſides theſe chief and general commandments, there are 
ten counſels or admonitions, which are only theſe five laws 
branched out, and applied to more particular actions, all 
tending to a ſtrifter obſervance of virtue. A ftill farther 


- ſub-divifion hath been made of theſe laws into five hundred 


counſels and admonitions, in which are ſpecified, with the 
utmoſt exactneſs, whatever, according to their notions, has 
the leaſt tendency to virtue and vice, But the number of 
theſe admonitions being ſo very great, it is no wonder that 
thoſe who are willing to obſerve them are very few; the 
rather as they tend to ſuch a thorough mortification of their 
bodies, as to meaſure and preſcribe. the minuteſt part of 
their diet, and ſcarcely allow them the food ; neceſſary to 
keep them from ſtarving. Nothing but the ardent defire 
of obtaining a moſt ſublime ſtate of happineſs in the next 
world, or the ambition of acquiring a great reputation for 
ſanctity in this, can enable any man to undergo ſuch a rude 
and ſevere diſcipline. And indeed there ſeems very few, 
even of the bonzes or prieſts, who would willingly rehounce 
the leaſt of the luxuries and pleaſures of this world for the 
ſake of enjoying a greater portion of happineſs in the next. 
Of the followers of Siaka there are ſeveral ſes, all of 
which have their temples, their convents, and their prieſts ; 
and of all the religious buildings in the country theſe tem- 
ples, with their adjoining convents, are the moſt remarkable, 
as being far ſuperior to all others from their ſtately height, 
curious roofs, and numberleſs ornaments, which agreeabl 
ſurpriſe the beholder ; ſuch as are built within cities or vil- 
lages commonly ſtand on a riſing ground, and in the moſt 
conſpicuous places. They are all moſt agreeably ſituated ; 
a fine view of the adjacent country, with the neighbour- 
hood of a wood, a clear rivulet, and pleaſant walks, being 
neceſſary to the places on which theſe temples are built: 
for with ſuch ſituations, wy ſay, the gods ate delighted ; 
and the prieſts readily condeſcend to be of the ſame opinion, 
they being moſt, proper for their own pleaſure and diverſion. 
Beautiful ſtair-caſes of ſtone lead up to theſe ſtructures, and 
ſeveral ſmall temples, or chapels, are built within the ſame 
court, adorned with gilt images, lackered columns, gates, 
and pillars, all very neat, but pretty rather than magnificent. 
Both the principal temple, and thoſe ſmaller ones that are 
dependant on it, are built of the beſt cedars and fits; and 
in the midſt of the large temple ſtands a fine altar with 
one or more gilt idols upon it, and a beautiful candleſtick 
with ſweet-ſcented candles burning before it. Theſe tem- 
ples are frequently ſupported by a great number of pillars, 
and are ſo neatly adorned, that a man might fancy himſelf 
tranſported into a Romiſh church, did not the monſtrous 
ſhape of the idols prove the contrary. One of theſe tem- 
ples erected at Meaco, is eſteemed the moſt ſumptuous in the 
empire. It is built with free-ſtone, the roof is bold and 
lofty. It ſtands on the top of a hill, and on each fide of 
the aſcent are lofty pillars of free-ſtone, ten paces from each 
other; and on the top of each a large Janthorn, which 
makes a fine ſhew by night. The temple itſelf is ſupported 
by a great number of pillars, and furniſhed with many idols, 
among which is one of gilt copper, of a prodigious ſize, 
ſeated in a chair eighty feet broad, and, ſeventy feet in 
height. No leſs than fifteen men may ſtand on the head of 
this coloſſus, whoſe thumb is -fourtcen inches in circum- 
ference, and the body and members of this monſtrous 


figure 
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figure in proportion. But indeed the whole country ſwarms 
with idols, which are to be found not only in their temples, 
but in their public and private buildings, in their ſtreets, 
markets, and even along the highways. People are, how- 
ever, not obliged to fall down before them, or to pay them 
any other reſpect than they chooſe. £48 
itt. The religion of the philoſophers and moraliſts is 
very different from that of the two former; for they pay 
no regard to any of the forms of worſhip praQtifed in the 
country. The ſupreme good, ſay they, confifts in that. 
pleaſure and delight that ariſes from the ſteady practice of 
virtue, and alledge that we are obliged to be virtuous be- 
cauſe nature has endowed us with reaſon, that by living 
according to its dictates, we might ſhew our ſuperiority to 
the irrational inhabitants of the earth.- "They do not admit 
of a tranſmigration of ſouls, but believe that there is an 
univerſal ſoul diffuſed through all nature, which animates 
all things, and which re- allumes the departed ſouls, as 
the ſea does the rivers. This univerfal ſpirit they con- 
found with the Supreme Being. Theſe philoſophers not 
only admit of ſelf-murder, but conſider it as an heroic and 
commendable action, and the only honourable means of 
avoiding a ſhameful death, or of preventing their falling 
into the hands of a vicorious enemy. : 
They conform to the general cuſtom of the country in' 
celebrating the memory of their deceaſed parents and re- 
lations, by putting all ſorts. of proviſions, both raw and 
dreſſed, on a table made for that purpoſe, and by monthly 
or anniverſary dinners, to which are invited the family and 
friends of the deceaſed, who all appear in their beſt cloaths, 
and waſh and clean themſelves by way of preparation for 
three days before, during which they abſtain from lying 
with their wives, and from every thing eſteemed impure. 
They celebrate no other feſtivals, nor pay any reſpect 
to the gods of the . Being formerly ſuſpected of 
fayouring the Chriſtian religion, they are obliged to have 
each an idol, or at leaſt the name of one put up in a con- 
2 and honourable place in their houſes, with a 
ower-pot and incenſory before them: but in their public 
ſchools is hung up the picture of Confucius. This ſect 
was formerly very numerous. Arts and ſciences were 
cultivated among them, and the beſt part of the nation 
were of that profeſſion ; but the dreadful perſecution of 
the Chriſtians greatly weakened it, and it has loſt ground 
ever ſince: the extreme rigour of the imperial edicts make 
e cautious even of reading their books, which were 
formerly the delight and admiration of the nation, and held 
in as great eſteem as the-writings of Plato and Socrates are 
in Europe, 
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A conciſe Hiftory of the Dutch Factory at Japan. A Deſert 
tion 7 the Wh Deſuma, to which Pe con T6 2 
Manner in which they are treated by the Fapaneſe, and the 
Articles of their Commerce. | . 


HE Dutch, allured by the advantageous trade of the 

| Portugueſe, firſt landed in Japan about the year 1600, 
. where they met with all poſhble oppoſition, and every ill 
+ office, from their European rivals in commerce, Portygal 
was then ſubject to king of Spain, with whom | the 
Dutch were at war; and this war was re-kindled before the 
Dutch diſcovered the deſigns of the Portugueſe againſt 
government of Japan, and when they aſſiſted the apart 
as hath been already mentioned, in driving out their invi- 
dious rivals, and 2 9455 in extirpating the Romiſh re- 
ligion out of that empire. After theſe events, which, 
however unchriſtian, ſhewed them to be the friends, or at 
leaſt the tools, of the Japaneſe, they enjoyed confiderable 
rivileges ; till having built a factory x. ware-houſe of 
wn-itone, ſtronger, more lofty, and handſomer than the 
buildings of that country : while they were unlading one of 
their ſhips into their new- built ware-houſe, it is bid: the 
bottom of a large box burſt out, and, inſtead of merchant's 
goods, appeared a braſs mortar. 'The Japaneſe court were 


now alarmed, and the Dutch received immediate orders, | 


under pain of death, to demoliſh all their buildings, and 
remove from the of Firando, where they were then 
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Javax. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
This iſland; which is ſituated almoſt cloſe to the city of 


which is there rocky, ſandy, and dry at low water. The 
foundation, for about two fathoms, is of free-ſtone, and the 


is joined to the town by a ſmall ſtone-bridge, at the end of 
which is 2 ftrong guard-houſe, where ſoldiers are con- 
ſtantly upon duty On the north fide of the iftand are two 
ſtron „ which they call water- gates, as they are never 
opened but for lading and unlading the Dutch ſhips. The 
whole iſland, Which is 236 paces long, and go broad, is 
incloſed with pretty high deal boards, covered with a ſmall 
roof, on the top of which is planted a double row of pikes, 
a _T trifling defence againſt an enemy. A few paces from 
the ifland are thirteen very high poſts, placed m the water 
at proper diftances, with ſmall wooden tables at the top, 
upon which are written, in _ Japaneſe characters, an 
order from the governors, ſtrictly forbidding all veſſels to 
approach the ifland. A broad ſtreet, with houſes on both 
ſides, runs acrofs the whole ifland, which, as well as the 
ifland itſelf, were built by ſome of the inhabitants of Na- 
galaki, to whoſe heirs the Dutch pay a rent much above 


high, the lowermoſt of which ſerve inftead of ware-houſes, 
and in the uppermoſt the Dutch reſide. The other build- 
ings within the town are, a place built with ſquare ſtones, in 
which are put up the imperial mandates, and the orders 
of the governors; three guard-houſes, one at each end, 
and one in the middle of the ifland; and a place where the 
inſtruments are kept for extinguiſhing fires. Behind the 
great ſtreet the company have cauſed to be erected, at their 
own expence, a convenient houſe for the ſale of their goods, 
and two ware-houfes ſtrong enough to hold out pain fire; 
a large kitchen, a houſe for the deputies of the governors 
who are appointed to direct and regulate the „ anda 
bagnio : they have alfo made a kitchen and pleaſure-garden, 
and ſome private gardens. | | b 

Within the mall compaſs of this ifland the Dutch are 
confined and guarded, Their ſhips which annually put 
into the harbour, after being thoroughly viſited by the 
Japaneſe, have leave to land their men upon it, to refreſh 
them there, while they ftay in the harbour, which is com- 
monly two or three months. On their fetting fail the 
Dutch reſident, with ſeven or eight men, or more, if he 
thinks proper, remain in the ifland ; where, for fear of their 
ſmuggling, the Japaneſe not only take an exact inventory 
of all their s and commodities, but lock them up under 
their own locks and ſeals. Even the cloths and ſtuffs 
brought over for their own uſe, muſt be delivered into the 
cuſtody of the ottona, till one of their own taylors cuts 
x out, allowing each as much as will make him a good 
uit. | 

After the departure of the ſhips, the Dutch reſident ſety 
out with a numerous retinue to pay his reſpects to the 
emperor, and make the ufual annual preſents ; but t 
are attended with a train of guards and inf s, as if 
they were the profeſſed enemies of the empire. The re- 
fident and his companions appear before the emperor crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees, and as approach bow 
their heads to the floor, and then crawl backwards like fo 
many crabs. They are ſometimes ordered to riſe and dance 
for the diverſion of the ladies of the court, and others, who 
are concealed by the ſcreens; and alfo to ng, to laugh, 
to converſe, to ſcold, &c. to which they ily ſubmit: 
ſuch influence has the love of gold, as to make them pay an 
abje and ſervile obedience to all theſe ridiculous com- 
mands. However, in other reſpects, they are treated and 
entertained by the emperor and his court in a very obliging 
manner ; and at their departure preſented with filk gloves, 
in _ for their preſents to the emperor and great officers 
of ſtate. | | 

Upon a few other occaſions they are alfo fuffered to leave 
the iſland ; but they can never do it without a numerous 
retinue of thoſe who are to watch their conduct; with this 


expence, to pay thoſe who lead them about as prifoners. 
he Dutch ſhips are expected in September, towards the 
latter end of the Ruth v monſoon, which alone is pro- 
per for this navigation. The ſpy- guards, placed on the tops 
of the neighbouring mountains, no ſooner diſcover with their 


ſituated, to the little _ iſland Defima ; which may properly 
enough be called the Dutch priſon in Japan. | | 


glaſſes one of their ſhips ſteering towards the harbour, — 


Nagaſaki, has been raiſed from the bottom of the ſea, 


land riſes about half a fathom above high water mark. It 


their value: all theſe houſes are built of wood, two tories 


mortifying circumſtance, that they are obliged, at a great 
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otice of her approach to the governors of Na- 
3 . three A the factory are ſent with the 
uſual attendants to meet her about two miles without the 
harbour, to deliver to the captain the neceſlary inſtructions 
from the reſident, or director of trade, with regard to his 


behaviour; and at the ſame time the interpreter and go- 


deputies demand a liſt of the cargo and crew, with 
. 2 board; which laſt being carried to Nagaſaki, 
are firſt examined by the governor, and then delivered to 
the director. The ſhip follows as ſoon as poſſible, and 
having ſaluted every imperial guard, caſts anchor at about 
a muſket-ſhot from the iſland. Two guard- boats imme- 
diately board her, and mount guard; while a number of 
officers alſo coming on board, demand all the guns, cut- 
laſſes, ſwords, and powder, which are taken away, and 
kept in a ſtore- houſe built for that purpoſe, till their de- 
rture: but they do not now take the rudder. The next 
day the commiſſioners of the governors, with their attend: 
ants. of ſubordinate officers, interpreters, and ſoldiers, enter 
the ſhip, and take an exact view of all the people who be- 
long to the Dutch on board, according to the liſt that had 
been given them, in which is ſet down every one's name, 
e, place of ence, and office, The ſame rules are 
obſerved with reſpe& to the reſt of the ſhips, two, 
three, or four of which are annually ſent from Batavia to 
apan.s - 
5 fe has been confidently aſſerted, that the Dutch here deny 
their being Chriſtians ; and at, as a proof of their not 
being of that religion, they, on their firſt landing, trample 
a crucifix under their feet: but Mr. Kæmpfer alerts, that 
this is an unjuſt canary, and maintains that they freely 
own their being Chriſtians ; but juſtly maintain, that 
their ſentiments are very different thoſe of the Por- 
tugueſe. a 
The time for unloading the ſhip being arrived, the water- 
gates of the iſland are opened in the preſence of the com- 
miſſioners appointed by the . and their retinue, 
while every corner of the veſſel is crowded with Japaneſe 
officers, to ſee that nothing be taken away privately; The 
oods are brought from the ſhips in ſmall boats, and placed 
re the commiſſioners, who. ſet them down in writing, 
compare them with the liſt that hath been giyen them, and 
open a, bale or two of each ſort, and then order them to be 
locked up in the company's ware-houſes, till. the time of 
ſale. . The cheſts of private perſons are alſo examined; and 
if the owner does not immediately appear with the key, 
they, without ceremony, open them with axes. No Euro- 
pean, or any other foreign money, nor any thing that has 
the figure of a croſs, a ſaint, or beads, would be ſuffered to 
paſs : for if any thing like theſe ſhould be found, it would 
occaſion a —— and affright among the Japaneſe, as if 
the whole empire was betrayed. Hence it is cuſtomary 
for the captain of every ſhip, upon drawing near the har 
bour, to oblige all on board to deliver their money, prayer- 
books, and other book of divinity to him, that he ma 
pack them up in an old caſk, concealed from the natives. 
All who. want to go on board, whether for his own pri- 
vate buſineſs, or in the company's, are obliged. to take out 
a paſs - board from the commiſſioners. at the Water · gates, to 


thoſe in the ſhip; and when any one returns, he muſt take 
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another from theſe laſt : by which means 22 always know 
how many, people there are on board, or on ſhore. A paſs- 
board is à piece of wood, on one fide of which is ſome 
writing, and on the other a ſtamp made by a hot iron. 
Before the commiſſioners in the ſhip return at night with 
their retinue to Nagaſaki, the cabin is ſealed up in their 
preſence, and all the Dutchmen carefully counted over, to 
ſee that none be wanting, which would occaſion great 
confuſion. Once a ſailor fell over- board in the night un- 
obſerved, and at the review the next morning he was miſſed. 
Suddenly all proceedings were ſtopped, and the fear leſt it 
ſhould be a Romiſh prieſt, who had made his eſcape into 
the country, filled the Japaneſe with ſuch conſternation, 
that all the officers ran about, and behayed as .if they had 
loſt their ſenſes ; and ſome of the ſoldiers in the guard- 
ſhips, which always encompaſs thoſe of the Dutch, were 
already preparing to rip open their bellies; to prevent their 
being compelled, by an ignominious death, to atone for 
their careleſſneſs; when unhappy fellow's body being 
found in the ſea, put an end to their fears and farther en- 
quirtes. 2 n MM bags 
Whenever they are either loading or unloading the ſhips 
the water · gates are ſnut, by which means all communica- 
tion is cut off between thoſe who ſtay on board, and thoſe 
that remain on ſhore. The whole cargo of the ſhips being 
depoſited in the ware-houſes, the goods are diſpoſed of in 
two or three days fale z and what remains unſold is kept in 
the ware-houſes till the next year's ſale. | | 
The Dutch fend to Japan raw ſilk from China, Tonquin, 
Bengal, and Perſia z wove ſilks and other ſtuffs, (provided 
they are not wrought with gold or ſilver) from the above- 
mentioned and ſome other countries; woollen cloth-and 
ſtuffs from Europe, among which are Engliſh ſerges ; 
braſil- wood, buffalo and deer ſkins, ray ſkins, wax, and 
buffalo horns, from Siam and Cambodia; cordowans and 
tanned hides from Perſia and Bengal; pepper, powdered 
ſugar, ſugar- candy, cloves; and nutmegs, from Amboyna 
and Banda; white ſandale from Timor; camphire from 
Borneo and Sumatra; quickſilver, ſaffron, and cinnabar, 
from Bengal; lead, ſalt- petre, borax, and alum, from Siam 
and Bengal; muſk from Tonquin ; gum- lacca from Siam ; 
corals, amber, antimony, which they uſe in colouring: their 
porcelain, and looking-glaſſes, from Europe: the looking 
8 they break and make of them perſpeRive-glaſles, 
pectacles, and magni -glaſſes ; pickled mangoes 
other pickled fruit, black lead and red pencils, Cblicats 
mercury, files, needles, ſpectacles, large drinking-glaſſes 
of the fineſt ſort, counterfeit corals, ſtr birds, and 
other foreign curioſities both natural and artificial. | { 
In return, the Duteh bring from Japan a very great 
quantity of refined copper, ſome of a coarſer; ſort, * eſe 
camphize, ſome hundred cheſts of china-ware ; al — of 


japanned cabinets, boxes, cheſts of drawers, and the like, 


the beſt that can be procured; umbrellos, ſkreens, and 


hanging: paper; rice, tea, pickled fruits, marmalades, and 


8 
. deal of gold in ſpece. n 95 an 
ITbe Dutch once made vaſt profits by this trade; but the 
goyernment has ſo lowered the prices of their goods, and 
added to thoſe of their dyn, that they do not now gain 
above one-third of hat they did formerly. bas 
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In Name, Situation, Extent, and Diviſions. Its Climates, 
Soil, and à general Vim of the Country, with reſpect to the 
' ' Fertility and Appeuruner of the Plains and Mountains, 'of 
| + their Mitals | and other Minerals. The Springs, Rivers, 
| | Lakes, and Cantils. | | 
HE empire of China is called by the Chineſe them- 
ſelves Tchong-koue, and by the inhabitants of In- 
d it is termed Catay: whence it is difficult to diſcover 
the reaſon of its obtaining the names given to it in Europe, 
except they were derived Tin, the firſt emperor, who 
extended his conqueſts towards the weſt ; whence, perhaps, 
the Germans call it Tſchinaz the French, Chine ; the 
Italians, Cina; and the Engliſh and Spaniards, China. 
This great empire is fituated on the eaſtern borders of 
the continent of Alia, and is bounded on the north by the 
celebrated wall, and in ſome =_ inacceſſible- moun- 
rains, which ſeparate it from Chineſe” Tartary ; on the eaſt 
it is bounded by the Yellow'Sea, which ſeparates it from 
che peninſula of Corea, and by the vaſt Weftern Ocean 
which lies between it and America; on the ſouth by the 
Chineſe Sea and the kingdom of Tonquin ; and on the weſt 
by Tibet, from which it is ſeparated by high mountains 
and ſandy deſurts. It is included between 21 and 42 d 
of north latitude,” and between 98 and 123 degrees ol eaſt 
itude from London; and is about 1450 miles in length, 
and 1260 in breatith. | 3 
Some modern authors, whoſe names we forbear to men- 
tion, have very infudicioaſly extended China as far as the 
utmoſt limits of - Chineſe Tartary, and placed the northern 
ä boundaries of chat empire in 55 degrees of north latitude, 
chat is above three degrees more to the north than London; 
but nothing can be more abſurd, than thus to confound 
countries which are eſſentially and in every reſpect different; 
for the wild © uncultivated deſarts of Tartary can never be 
properly termed China ; nor China's fertile plains, crowded 
with inhabitants and rich in agriculture, ever be juſtly de- 
. . 4 
Cina is divided into fixteen large provinces, fifteen 
of which are within the great wall, and one without. Of 
theſe provinces' Chang- 5 or Xantum, 'Kiang-nan or 
Nanking, 'Fehe-kiang, an Fo- kien, are ſituated on the 
coafts of the Vellow Sea and the Eaſtern Ocean; Pet-cheli 
or Pekin, Chanſi or 'Xanfi, and Chenſi or Xenſi, extend 
along the fide of the great wall that ſeparates it from 'Tar- 
tary on the north z Se- tchuen or Suthuen, and Vun · nan or 
Yunam, are on the borders of the weſt and a part of the 
ſouth'; and Quang-fi or Quamſi, and Quang-tong of Can- | 
ton, are on remainder” of the ſouthern coaft ;' while 
Honan, Hou- quang of Hyquam, 'Koei-tchou or Quecheu, 
and Kiang-fi or Kiamfi, ate ſituated in the midſt, and ſur- 
rounded by the othereleven : but Laotonge, which is with- 
but the wall, is ſituated on the moſt northern coaſt of the 


Yellow Sea. | . 
6 _ Theſe are the proper bounds of the empire of China, 
- without mentioning a great of Tartary, which is ſub- 


= to the emperor, and much encreaſes his power ; for the 
artars are brave; and though the country be full of woods 
and ſandy deſarts, yet it produces fine horſes and furs, 
which are of great uſe to the Chineſe. 

We have omitted the iſles of Haynan and Formoſa, half 
of which belong to China, with Macao, and ſome other 
ſmall iſlands. ks to the peninſula of Corea, which lies to 
the north-eaſt near to | omg and Tonquin and Siam, 
which are ſeated to the ſouth-weſt, they ſo far depend on 
China as to pay tribute to that crown, and their kings at 
their admiſſion, are confirmed by its emperor. | 
As this country extends above twenty degrees from north 
to ſouth, jt enjoys very different climates ; for the ſouth, 
which lies under the tropic of cancer, is in ſummer very 
hot, and has its periodical rains, like other countries under | 


the ſame parallel, The middle of China enjoys a temperate 
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climate and a ſerene {ky ; but the north is very cold, not 
ſo much from its ſituation, it extending no farther than 
the 42d degtee, but from the height of the neighbourin> 
mountains, which are commonly covered with ſnow, — 
have ſuch an effect on the air, that the rivers in the north 
of China generally continue frozen from the middle of 
November to the middle of March. | 
Te ſol of China ĩs alſo different, according as it is ſituat- 
ed more or leſs to the ſouth ; yet no part of the coun 
can be properly ſaid to be barren; for ſome are naturall 
fruitful, while others owe their fertility to the indefati- 
ble labour of the-huſbandman. The land, like all others: 
18 divided into hills and plains ; the latter of which appeat 
ſo — level, that one would imagine, fays Le Compte, 
that the Chineſe, ever ſince the foundation of their mo- 
narchy, had been ſolely employed in levelling and formin 
chem into gardens, Their manner of meliorating the —. 
is by letting water through it; and this is the only method 
by which it could be diſtributed equally, that thoſe 
which lay high might not ſuffer by drought, and the reſt be 
rendered uſeſeſs by being continually overflowed. This — 
alſo the way by which they give fertility to their hills a 


— their mountains; for they cut their ſides into 1 
and | 


1 plains, riſing above each other like ſtairs, quite up 
to the ſummit, that the rain ſpreading equally may be re- 
tained on theſe terraces, and not down the ground 
with its ſeeds. Thus have they forced or rather improved 
nature, by forming artificial plains where ſhe had raiſed 
mountains; and it muſt be confeſſed, adds the ſame pleafi 
author, that a long ſeries of ſuch hills and mountains, 
adorned with a hundred ſuch terraces, that loſe in breadth 
what they gain in height, and whoſe ſoil is as fertile as 
that of the beft cultivated valleys, 'muſt afford very de- 
lightful landſcapes,” "The terraces are however 3 
formed than they could be among us, as their hills 
mountains are A leſs ſtony than ours, and their 
mould being light is eaſily cut and removed; and yet, in 
moſt provinces, it is ſo deep that a man may dig three or 
four hundred feet in depth before he comes to the rock. / 

Nature has not, however, bgen every where equal in the 
diſtribution of her favours; for ſhe has been lefs laviſh of 
them in the weſtern and ſouthern provinces : yet their moun- 
tains bear all the tall and ſttaight trees that are fit for 
building, and theſe the inhabitants, by means of the rivers 
and canals, ſel] to the moſt diſtant provinces. 22 

They have other mountains 'whic produce iron, quick- 
filver, copper, ſilver, and even gold. But Du Halde ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe of gold and Fives have been hitherto 
neglected out of policy, becauſe the public repoſe would ba 
difturbhed by too much riches, which would render the peo- 
ple proud and negligent of agriculture : but that ftlvef 
mineg have been always kept open in the province of Yun- 
nan, and that the inhabitants find gold in the fands of the 
brooks and rivers. 

But the moſt fingular metal is white copper, of which 
ſeveral experiments have been made at Pekin, to try if it 
owes its whiteneſs to any mixture ; but it was found that 
it did not, and that all mixtures, except of filver, diminiſh 
its beauty; but what detracts from its value is, its being 
more brittle than other copper. x | 

They have alſo great quantities of pit-coal, which, as 
wood for firing is in general very ſcarce, they uſe for fuel 
on all occaſions. 12 5 * 

The mountains likewiſe produce loadſtones, cinnabar, 
vitriol and alum. Lapis lazuli is found in ſeveral places, 
and alſo a kind of jaſper, The fineſt rock-cryſtal is got in 
the province of Fo-kien; and the artificers who live near the 
mountains where it is produced, are ſkilful in cutting, en- 
graving upon it, and making it into ſeals, buttons, the 

gure of animals, and the like.- - 
The mountains of this province have alſo porphyxy, and 
quarries of fine marble of various ſorts, which, Af well 
poliſhed, would equal the beſt in Europe; but little 
uſe is made of it in their public buildings ; for W is 
neither 
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nkither palace, temple, nor any other edifice in the whole 
| it were to be wiſhed that they were more 

and . common water is not good, Which, Le 
Compte obſerves, hath perhaps obliged the inhabitants, 
eſpecially thoſe of the ſouthern provinces, to drink 1t warm; 
but becauſe warm water is unpalatable and nauſeous, they 
bethoupht themſelves of putting ſome leaves of a tree to it, 
to — 3 it more pleaſant; thoſe of tea, he adds, ſeemed 
to be the beſt, and fo they frequently make uſe of it. | 
Among the ſprin ry = ſaid to be ſeveral which ebb 
as regularly as the ſea. - ge 
n e Bates to diſcover a ſpring, it is ſur- 
priſing to ſee how carefully they huſband it. They retain it 

within banks, and turn it here and there an hundred dif- 
ferent ways, that all the 7 may ay wt — _ 
hey divide it by drawing it by degrees, 
4 occaſion for ĩt; ſo that aſmallrivulet, well — 
ſometimes gives fertility to a whole province. 

The tivers of China are pretty numerous : the moſt con- 
ſiderable of theſe is the Kiam, which riſes in the province 
of Yun-nan, crofſes three other provinces, and having run 
2 winding courſe of 1200 miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Faftetn Ocean; The inhabitants have a Roos that 
c The ſea has no bounds, and the Kiam no bottom 3” and 
indeed in ſome places there is none to be found. At Nan- 
kitig, where it is thirty leagues from the ſea, it is a mile and 
2 half broad. The paſſage along it is extremely dangerous, 
and many ſhips are felt In its courſe, which is exceed- 
ing rapid, it forms a multitude of iflands, that are of great 
benefit, as the bulruſhes, which are ten or twelve feet 
high, ſerve the neighbouring cities for fuel; and from 
them the emperor draws a conſiderable revenue. It is 
ſometimes ſo ſwelled, and its rapidity fo much increaſed 
by torrents which fall from the mountains, that the ſtream 
catries ſome of the iſlands along with it, and pFeatly leſſens 
others, forming new ones in othice places; fo that it is ſur- 
priſing to ſee them change their ſituation, as if hey had 
aſſed” under water from one place to another; but this does 

t always Happen. However, they make ſuch conſiderable 
ice, that the mandarines cauſe them to be meaſured 
every three years, in order to augment or diminiſh the 
2 according to the conditien in which they are 
Wund. ER {012 (31710-3313 Sy 
Another is called the Yellow River, becauſe the earth it 

s away with it, eſpecially in times of great rains, 
give it that colour. It riſes at the extremity 
aitis that bound the province of 'Se-tchuen in the weſt : 
from thence it throws itſelf into Tartaty, where it flows for 

le time oft the out-ſide of the great wall, and re-enters 
China between the provinces of Chanſi and Chenſi. After 
that it waters the province of Honan, and then runnin 
acroſs one part of the province of Nanking, after havin 
flowed above 600 leagues, it diſch Itſelf into the 
Eaſtern Ocean, not from the mouth of the Kiam. 
This river has fotmerly cauſed great deſblation in China, 
and they are. ſtill obige in ceftain places to conſine the 
waters by long banks of great ſtrength. It is very broad 
and rapid, but of no extraordinaty depth, vn. 
Beſſdes theſe, thete are abundance of others, that are leſs 
famous, but more commodious for trade and commerce: 
There are alfo many lakes, ſome of which are of conſider- 
able extent, and afford a great variety of fiſh. T ol 
© Though China were not naturally fruitful, the canals 
that are cut thtough it ate alone ſufficient to make it ſo. 
But, befides their great uſe in that reſpect, and in the way 
of trade, they add much to its beauty. They have general 
4 cleat, deep, and running water, which glides 10. ſoftly, 
chat it can be ſcarcely perceived to more. There is uſually 
| one in every province which ſerves inſtead of a road, and 
runs between two banks built with flat coarſe marble, the 
Fay faſtened into each other in the fame manner as our 
ug wooden boxes are faſtened at the corners. - Beſides 
theſe cauſe ways, they have many bridges for the conveni- 
ency of forming a communication with the oppoſite ſhores, 
dome of three, fome of five, and ſome of ſeven arches; the 
middlemoſt of which is always of an extraordinary height, 
that the boats may go through without lowering their 
maſts, Theſe arches are formed with large pietes of ſtone 


- , 


the moun | 
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as the canals are generally ſtraight, they appear at once 
e: but we ſhall give a more particular 


ſtately and agreeab 
account of the bridges of China in treating 'on their archi- 

Each of theſe great canals runs into ſmaller ones on each 
ſide; which are again ſubdivided into ſmall rivulets that 
end at ſome great town or village, or elſe diſcharge them- 
felves into ſome lake that waters the adjacent country, 
Indeed; theſe. clear and plentiful ſtreams, covered. with. 
numberleſs boats and barges, embelliſhed by fine bridges, 
bounded by ſuch neat and. convenient banks, and equally 
diſtributed through fertile plains of vaſt extent, render the 
fields the moſt fruitful and beautiful upon earth, * 

The Chineſe ſay, that their country was once entirely 
overflowed, and that they drained off the water by cutting 
theſe uſeful canals. Suppoſing this to be true, we cannot 
ſufficiently admire their boldneſs and induftry, who thus 
formed artificial rivers, and of a kind of ſea in a manner 


| created thoſe fruitful plains, But it appears incredible, 


that men ſo ignorant of the principles of phyſics, and the 
art of levelling, could bring ſuch a noble work to perfec- 
tion. Yet it is certain, that theſe canals are not natural: 
for they are generally ftraight; the diſtribution is performed 
with great * gates are made to let in the 
water from rivers, and others to let it out when the 
canals are too full ; ſo that it cannot be doubted that the 
Chineſe owe theſe advantages to their own induſtry, _ 
/ 
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HE ſoil is proper for all ſorts of fruit ; for it produces 
pears, apples, apricots, peaches, figs, grapes of all 
kinds, and eſpecially excellent muſcadines. here are alſo 
pomegranates, walnuts, cheſnuts, and in general all that 
we have in Europe: but. moſt of theſe, fruits are not near 
ſo good as ours, they being wholly ſtrangers to the art of 


es, they want a variety of each diſtinct ſort; for they have 
but three or four kinds of apples, ſeven or eight of pears, as 
many of peaches, and none of cherries but what are very. 
indifferent. 1860. 8 

But what makes them ſufficient amends for this defect is, 
their having ſeveral excellent fruits to which we are ſtran- 
gers, patticularly one which they call tſe-tſe, which grows on, 


The leaves are large, and of a livel green, but change 2 


g autumn to an agreeable red. The fruit is about the bigneſs 
g | of a bandſome apple, and their colour, when ripe, is a 


rn 4 


a fig. el z onbqaiq hos 360 user 151 
- in the. ſouthern provinees are other fruits that are till 
more eſteemed by the natives. They have an excellent 
fruit called litchi, which is of about the ſize of a date: the 
ſtone is long, hard; and covered with a. ſoft pulp. full 
moiſtute and of a delicious taſte. Over all is a rough 
thin ſkin: it is ſhaped like an ; but when, drie 
it Joſes much of its fine flavour, — becomes black an 
wrinkled like prunes. The Chineſe, however, preſerve it 
by drying, and eat it all the year round. id 
The longyen, or . dragon's-eye, is exactly round, and 
grows on a tree'as large as thoſe that produce walnuts. The 


bright yellow. When dry, they have ſome reſemblance to 


y | rhind is ſmooth and az. but as it ripens it turns yellowiſi; 
lit, 


the pulp is white, moiſt, and inclining to the acid. This 
is not quite ſo agreeable as the former, — it is more whole- 
ſome, and never occaſions any diſor der. 

The ſeze is another kind of fruit thought peculiar to 
China. It grows in almoſt all parts of that empire, and is 
of ſeveral kinds. Thoſe in the ſouthern, provinces taſte 
much like ſugar, and melt in the mouth; their rhind is clear, 
ſmooth, tranſparent, and of a ſhining red, eſpecially when 
the fruit is %s Some are of the of an egg, but 
they are uſually bigger; the ſeeds are black and flat and 


the pulp being almoſt liquid, people ſuck it out at one of 
the end. When they are dried like our figs, they become 


or marble, and the piles are ſo ſmall, that at à diftance th 
ſeem to hang in the air. Theſe- are frequently ſeen ; ind; 


them, from which they receive a moſt delicious 


our, 


mealy ; but in time there grows a ſort of ſugared oy 4 
V 
T boſe 


grafting, and our manner of cultivating fruit-trees, Be- 


a wide ſpreading tree as tall as a middle-{ized walnut-tree. 
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gathered by intervals, the people not being able to ſtay long 


Where the work is painted, but to varniſh wood, in order 


larger, thicker, and rougher on the upper fide, and on the 


tal inciſions in the trunk, and into the edge of the ſlits put 


the gold never comes off. 
* 


ſegments, which open when it is ripe, and diſcoyer three 
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Thoſe that grow in the provinces of Chanſi and Chenſi are 
more firm, bigger, and may more eaſily be preſerved. 
From China we have only one kind of orange; but they 
have ſeveral that are excellent, eſpecially one fort which is 
in great eſteem; they are ſmall, and the rhind is thin, 
fmooth, and very ſoft. Another kind produced in the pro- 
vince of Fo-kien have an admirable taſte ; they are large, 
and the rhind is of a beautiful red. Thoſe they have at 


Canton are ſtill larger, more yellow, very agreeable to the | 


taſte, and extremely wholeſome. They conſider the juice 
of theſe oranges as a great peQtoral, and give them to the 
fick, after they have been roaſted in hot embers, cut in two, 
and filled with ſugar. 12 

We ſhall omit the ananas, goyavas, cocoas, and other 
fruits that are not natives of China, and for which they are 


indebted to the Indies. | 
One of the moſt remarkable of their trees is that which 


produces peaſe; for the ſhape, colour, ſhell, and taſte, are 
extremely like thoſe of our peaſe. This tree is common 
in ſey rovinces, and is inferior to very few in its tall- 
neſs, the ——— of its branches, and the thickneſs of its 
trunk. | 
There are trees in the province of Quang-fi which, in- 
ſtead of pith, have a ſoft pulp, of which they make flour 
of a pretty good taſte. 

Among other trees peculiar to this country is a kind of 
pepper-tree, the fruit of which is different from either of 
the ſorts known to us. It is a kind of berry as big as a pea, 
and is of a greyiſh colour, with ſmall red ſtreaks. When 
the berries are ripe they open of themſelves, and diſcover 
a little ſtone as black as jet, which caſts ſo ſtrong a ſmell, 
that it is offenſive to the brain, for which reaſon they are 


on the tree at a time. Having expoſed theſe grains to'the 
ſun, they throw away the * which is too hot and 
ſtrong, and only uſe the rhind ; which, though not quite ſo 
agreeable as the pepper brought from the Indies, is good 
in fauces, The plant that produces it is in ſome places a 
thick buſh ; and in others a tree of a moderate height, 
There are two kinds of the varniſh-tree, both of which 
ſeem very different from the two forts in Japan. One, 
called by the Chineſe tſichu, is of a ſmall fize, with a 
whitiſh bark, and leaves like thoſe of the wild cherry-tree. 
The gum, which diſtils drop by drop, is like the tears of 
the turpentine-tree, If an inciſion be made in it, it yields 
a much greater quantity; but this will ſoon deſtroy the tree. 
This varniſh is a ſtrong poiſon, and; though inferior to that 
of Japan, is much eſteemed by the artificers ; it takes all 
colours alike, and, if it be well managed, neither loſes its 
luſtre by the changes of the air, nor the age of the wood to 
which it is applied. bus es | 
The other, called tongchu, ſo nearly reſembles a walnut- 
tree, that many have been deceived by it. It bears a nut 
filled with a very ſoft pulp, that contains a thickiſh oil, 
which they ſqueeze out and prepare for uſe, by boiling it 
with litharge, This, as well as the other varniſh, is ſu 
poſed · to have a poiſonous quality. It is often uſed not only 


to preſerve it from the bad effects of rain, and to give a 
Iuſtre to the floors of the emperor's apartments and thoſe 
of the grandees. dan DOE? 21 cM 1 
Another remarkable tree is the kouchu, which reſembles 
the fig-trees of Europe, both with reſpe& to the wood, the 
branches, the leaves, and the bark: only the leaves are 


under fide are covered with a fine down. This tree yields 
a milk made uſe of by the Chineſe for ſize, in gilding with 
leaf gold. To obtain it, they make one or more horizon- 


the edge of a ſea- ſhell, or ſome other receiver that will an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe, into which the milk diſtills; and 
when they uſe it, dip a pencil in it, and draw what figures 
they pleaſe upon wood, or any thing elſe, on which they 
afterwards lay leaf gold, which it bo firmly cements that 


e tallow-tree is very remarkable. It is as high as 
a large cherry-tree ; the branches ate crooked ; the leaves 


ſhaped like a heart, and of a lively red; the head is round 


and very thick, the trunk ſhort,” and the bark ſmooth. 


white kernels, each of the ſize of a ſmall nut, This mix- 
ture of white and red appears very beautiful ; and being 
planted in lines chequerwiſe, the fields where they grow 
reſemble, at a diſtance, a vaſt, parterre coveted with HE 
pots. But what is moſt ſurpriſing, theſe kernels have all 
the qualities of tallow ; its ſmell, colour, and conſiſtence. 
They alſo make candles of it, mixing only a little oil 
when they melt it, to make it more pliant; but the ſmell of 
theſe candles is much ſtronger, their ſmoak thicker, and 
their light dimmer than ours: but theſe defects may be pro- 
bably owing to the wick; for inftead of cotton, of which 
they have great plenty, they uſe a ſmall ſtick of a dry light 
wood, wrapped roung with the inner part of a ruſh, This 
mixture of ruſh and wood cannot poſſibly burn fo clear as 
cotton, but muſt naturally increaſe the ſmoak, and cauſe 
an offenſive ſmell. | 

The white-wax-tree is another of a very extraordin 
nature, It is not ſo tall as the tallow-tree, from which it 
differs in the colour of the bark, which is whitiſh, and 
alſo in the ſhape of the leaves, which are longer than they 
are broad; W hat is remarkable, is, that a ſmall kind of worm 
fixes ftſelf to the leaves, and forms a fort of comb much 
ſmaller than a honey-comb, the wax of which is very 
hard and ſhining, and of far greater value than common 
bees-wax. | 

There is another tree which bears a fruit from which is 
drawn an excellent oil, which, when freſh, is perhaps the 
beſt in the whole empire. The tree has ſome diſtant re- 
ſemblance to the tea-ſhrub with reſpect to the ſhape of the 
leaf, and the colour of the wood, but greatly exceeds it in 
height and thickneſs. The berries, which are green, and 
of an irregular figure, contain ſeveral kernels, 

There are many trees that would appear very beautiful 
when properly diſpoſed in gardens : for inſtead of fruit, they 
are almoſt all the year long laden with flowers of a florid 
carnation, the leaves are ſmall like thoſe of the elm, the 
toes irregular, . the branches crooked, and the bark 

Among others, there is one that reſembles the ſycomore. 
The leaves are between eight and nine inches in diameter, 
faſtened to a ſtick a foot long. It has a round head, and 
is ſo thick ſet with cluſters 1 flowers, that the rays of the 
ſun cannot penetrate them. > Ra 

The tree which produces the flowers called kuey-hoa, 
is very common in the ſouthern provinces; but rarely found 
in the northern. The leaves reſemble thoſe of the bay-tree. 
The- flowers, are ſmall, of various colours, and fave 2 
charming : ſcent, There is another ſpecies proper to the 
maritime provinces, the flowers of which are not fo agree - 
able to the ſight, being of a 2 yellow : but they 


even excel the other in their delightful nce. 

In the province of Vun-nan are found. the trees which. 
dear the caſſia fiſtula: they are pretty tall, and the pods 
no longer than thoſe we ſee in Europe: theſe are not coni- 
poſed of two convex ſhells, like plants of the legume- 
nous kind; but are a ſort of hollow pipes, divided into cells, 


that contain a ſoft ſubſtance, no way differing from the 
caſſia in uſe with us. | 


We ſhall here forbear to treat of the banana-tree, the 
betel-tree,' the mango-tree, the cotton-tree, and ſeveral 
others that alſo grow- in moſt of the Indies. | 
They have moſt of the kinds of timber-trees that grow 

in Europe; but that which they moſt eſteem is called Nan- 
mon. The antient palaces. of the emperors have the win- 
dows, gates, beams, and pillars of this wood, which the 
natives imagine will never decay, and conſequently that 

whatever is formed” of it will laſt for ever. Some have 
thought it a kind of cedar; but though it is very tall and 
ſtraight, the leaves have no reſemblance to thoſe of that 


tree. - | ; 

No kind of wood can exceed the beauty of the tſetam, 
which is of a reddiſh black, and full of fine veins, which 
ſeem painted · It is proper ſor cabinets, and the very fineſt 
ſorts. of -joiners work; and what is made of it, is much 
eſteemed. 4 notes: | | 

The iron wood, with reſpe& to ſtrength and firmneſs, 
is inferior to none. The tree is as tall as a large oak; but 
differs from it in having a lender trunk; in the ſhape of the 
leaves; in the wood being of a darker colour; and more 
eſpecially in the weight, it being too heavy to ſwim, The 


The fruit is incloſed within a rhind divided into three 


anchors of their ſhips of war are made of this wood, on 
| | the 
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s officers have the folly. to pretend, that they 


| — bother than thoſe made of iron. | 33%"; 
Among the flowering-trees is the mo-lien, which is as 


cam: 


N ſmall of one's leg. Its branches are ſlender and 
— with a red rhind with whitiſh ſpots : the leaves are 
few but very large, and joined to the tree by ſtalks, which' 
ſpread ſo much towards the bottom that they ſeem to em- 
brace the branch, and to proceed from it as out of a tube: 
From the bottom of theſe ſtalks proceed ſmall buds covered 
with down, which opening in the depth of winter become 
I flowers like the mountain-lily, compoſed of ſeven or 


leaves of an oval figure, and pointed. Some of theſe 

trees bear à white flower, others red, and others yellow. 
The leaves fall at the ſame time, and often before the flowers 
are opened. IS | 

The lamoe reſembles the bay-tree in its ſize, figure, and 
the ſhape of the branches, which are furniſhed with leaves 
that grow with ſhort ſtalks in pairs ; the leaf at the end of 
the branch is nearly of the ſize of the common laurel, and 
they decreaſe in ſize in proportion to their diſtance from the 
end of the branch. In the depth of winter there proceeds 
from the bottom of the ſtalks of the leaves ſmall yellow 
flowers of an agreeable ſmell, not unlike that of the roſe. 

The tchakoa is alſo very beautiful. Of this tree, which 
is an ever-green, there are four kinds that bear flowers, 
all of which reſemble the Spaniſh laurel with reſpect to the 
wood and leaves. At the place where the ſtalks of the 
leaves join to the branches, riſe buds of the ſize, colour, 
and ſhape of a hazle-nut, but are covered with a fine white 
hair; and theſe buds, opening in December, 2 flowers 
which are double, and of a reddiſh colour, like ſmall roſes, 
Joined immediately to the branches without any ſtalks. The 
trees of the ſecond kind are very high, and the flowers are 
large and red, which mixed with — leaves have a 
very agreeable appearance. The flowers of the two other 
kinds are ſmall and whitiſh, and the middle of them is filled 
with ſmall filaments, that have each a yellow flat top as in 
common roſes, with a round piſtil in the middle. 

There is another very ſingular tree that reſembles both 
the juniper and cypreſe-trees. The trunk is about a foot 
and a half in circumference, and almoſt as ſoon as it riſes 
out of the ground ſends forth branches, ſubdivided into 
many others, which at ſome diſtance from the ſtem form 
a cloſe n buſh, covered with a multitude of leaves, 
ſome like thoſe of the cypreſs-tree, andthe reſt long, nar- 
row, and ſharp, like thoſe of the juniper, diſpoſed along 
the boughs in rows of four, five, or fix in number; ſo that 
looking upon theſe boughs at the end, they reſemble ſtars of 
four, Fre. or fix rays, exactly covering thoſe- below, ſo 
that the ſpaces between them appear empty and diſtin to 
the bottom, The boughs covered with theſe long leaves, 
are found principally at the lower part of the branches ; for 
towards the top you behold nothing but cypreſs. In ſhort, 
nature ſeems to have taken pleaſure in mingling theſe two 
ſorts of leaves in ſuch a manner, that ſome are entirely 
Juniper, others nothing but cypreſs, and ſome half one 

and half the other. The bark is a greyiſh brown, in ſome 
Places inclining a little to the red; and the wood is a reddiſh 
white, like that of the juniper-tree, with a little ſpice of 
the turpentine. The leaves, beſides the ſmell of the cypreſs- 
tree, are a little aromatic ; but their taſte is acrid and very 
bitter; This tree bears ſmall. green berries, a little larger 
than thoſe of the juniper ; joined to the branches by lon 
' ſtalks, like thoſe of the leaves. Each contains two reddiſh 
F — of the ſhape of an heart, and as hard as grape- 
ones. | | 

There are trees of this kind that have a tall and ſlender 

trunk, with branches only at the top, ending in a point 
almoſt like the cypreſs ; and there are others of the dwarf 
kind, that grow no higher than ſeven or eight feet. It is 
remarkable, that when this tree is young all the leaves are 
long, like thoſe of the juniper ; . that when it is old, it 
reſembles the cypreſs. | | 
Beſides theſe they have oaks, elms, pines, cedars, aſhes, 
m-trees, and many others known in Europe. 
To theſe uſeful trees me be added the reed or cane, com- 
monly called a bamboo, which generally grows to the height 
of an ordinary tree; and, though knotty and hollow, is ex- 
ceeding hard, and ſo ſtrong as to ſupport a great weight. 
It is therefore, in ſome places, uſed in building, alſo for 


"IO water, 1 many other purpoſes, As it 
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will admit of being divided into ſmall ſplinters, they make 
of it boxes, baſkets, and other things : and after all, when 
it is broken in pieces, and grown rotten, it is boiled in 
water till it is reduced into a kind of paſte, and then it 
ſerves to make paper of different kinds. 

Among the various, ſhrubs we ſhall firſt mention that of 
tea: the name of which is derived from the corrupt pro- 
nunciation of two cities in the province of Fo-kien ; but 
in all the reſt of the empire it is called tcha, The Chineſe 
tea appears to be a different ſpecies from that of Japan, and 
therefore deſerves a particular deſcription, It is diſtinguiſh- 
ed into three ſorts : the firſt, called ſong-lo-tcha, grows 
on a mountain in the province of Kiung-nan, in 29 deg. 
38 min. 30 ſec. latitude, and is the fame we call green 
tea, The ſhrub is planted in rows, and is kept pruned to 
prevent its growing too high. It muſt be planted anew 
every four or five years, or elſe the leaf becomes thick, 
hard, and rough. he flower, which. is in the ſhape of a 
roſe, is compoſed of . five white leaves; and in autumn, 
when it drops off, there appears a berry in the form of a 
nut, that is a little moiſt, and has no bad taſte. In other 
provinces, where they ſuffer the ſhrub to riſe to their full 
height, they reach to ten of twelve feet : therefore, when 
the branches are young and tender, they cauſe them to bend 
downward, in order that they may gather the leaves with 
the greater eaſe. | 

Another ſort of tea, called vou-y, or bohea, grows in the 
province of Fo-kien, and takes its name from a celebrated 
mountain in 27 deg. 47 min. 38 ſec. latitude, on which 
are many temples, houſes, and hermitages of the Bonzees, 
who, in order that it may paſs for the abode of ſuperior 
beings, have conveyed barks, chariots, and other things of 
the ſame kind up into the clefts of the ſteepeſt rocks, —— 
the ſide of a rivulet that divides it into two, and theſe are 
conſidered by the vulgar as prodigies; for they imagine, 
that none but a power more than human could convey 
them up to thoſe inacceſſible places. | 

The ſoil of this mountain is light, whitiſh, and ſandy ; 
and the only difference between the tea that grows upon 
it and the former is, that its leaves are ſhorter and more 
round, of a colour a little blackiſh, and yields a yellower 
tincture. As the taſte is agreeable, and the decoction in- 
offenſive to the weakeſt ſtomach, it is ſought for and uſed 
in every part of the empire. Of this kind there are four 
ſorts : the firſt is the tender leaf when ſcarcely opened. 
This is ſeldom expoſed to ſale, but ſerves to make preſents 
of, and to ſend to the emperor. It is therefore called im- 
perial tea, and is valued at about two ſhillings in the 
pound, The ſecond conſiſts of leaves of'a ſenſible growth, 
and is eſteemed a very good fort, The remaining leaves 
are ſuffered to arrive at their full growth, which makes 
the third kind exceeding cheap. The fourth fort is made 
of the flower, but thoſe who would have it muſt beſpeak it 
before hand, and pay an exceſſive price for it: yet it makes 
a very inſipid tea, that is never uſed at the emperor's 
court, | 

There are ſeveral other kinds of tea, little different from 
the two principal, except what is owing to the nature of 
the foil in which the ſhrubs are planted; there are alſo 
ſeveral plants to which they give the name of tea, though 
they are not at all like it. There is, however, a third 
principal ſort, called by the Chineſe pou-eul-tcha, from a 
village in the province of Yun-nau, near which ſtands the 
mountain on which it grows. The leaves are longer and 
thicker than thoſe of the two former kinds; they roll them 
up, and ſell them at a good price. 

Many of the mountains are covered with an admirable 
kind of ofiers of the thickneſs of one's finger, which creep 
upon the ground, and produce very long Feige reſembling 
twiſted cord. Theſe being extremely limber and very ſtrong, 
they not only make of them baſkets, hurdles, and-a kind of 
mats on which the Chineſe lie in ſummer, they being very 
cool, but alſo ropes and cables for ſhips, | 

Among the fruit-bearing plants they have two ſorts of 
melons, different from ours, and that are very excellent. 
One of theſe grows in the province of Chen-ſi, and is ſmall, 
yellow within, and of a ſweet taſte like ſugar: theſe they 
eat with the rhind, as we do an apple. The other are a 
kind of water melons, and are very large and long : the 
inſide of fome of them is white, and of others red, full of a 


cooling juice that has alſo the ſweetneſs of ſugar, . They 
H never 
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never prove offenſive to the ſtomach, and 
during the greateſt heats of ſummer, without fear of a 
ſurfeit. 

Among the ſhrubs there are but three or four kinds that 
bear odoriferous flowers, and among theſe the jeſſamine is 


may be eaten 


the moſt agreeable. In the ſouth it riſes to a moderate 
height ; but in the north it is no more than fix feet high, 
though it be kept in a n-houſe all the winter. - 
flower reſembles a double jefſamine ; but the leaf is very 
different, and is very like that of a young citron-tree. 
There is a ſhrub that is not odoriferous, which bears a 
white flower as large as a double or treple roſe: it is ſuc- 
ceeded by the fruit, which is in the ſhape of a peach; but 
it is inſipid to the taſte, In its cells are ſeveral ſeeds co- 
vered with a blackiſh ſkin. 

The pionies of China are more beautiful than thoſe of 
Europe, and have an agreeable ſmell ; but the reſt of their 

den-flowers are not to be compared with ours. 

The lakes, however, produce many beautiful flowers, 
and nothing can be more agreeable than to ſee the waters 
thus adorned, and every 3x improved and renewed by 
the ſeed which they ſow. "The great lords keep theſe flowers 
in little ponds, and ſometimes place them in veſſels filled 
with mud and water in their gardens. Among theſe the 
lienhoa, which reſembles a tulip, rifes two or three cubits 
above the ſurface of the water. Its colour is either violet 
or white, or * red and part white; and it has a very 

reeable ſmell. It bears a fruit as big as a walnut, and 
the kernel which it includes is white and of a good taſte. 
'This the phyſicians think of a nouriſhing and ſtrengthening 
nature, and therefore preſcribe it to thoſe who are weak. 
Its leaves, which are long, ſwim upon the water, and have 
a a communication with the root by long ſtrings, which are 
uſed by the gardeners to wrap up their goods. The root 
is much eaten, eſpecially in ſummer, becauſe it is very 
cooling. In ſhort, there is nothing in this plant that is not 
uſeful ; for they even make of it a kind of meal. 

The cotton ſhrub of China is one of the moſt uſeful, 
The huſbandmen have no ſooner got in their harveſt, than 

ſow cotton in the ſame Felds z and then raking the 
earth over the ſeeds, there ſoon grows up a ſhrub about 
two feet high, the flowers of which appear by the middle 
of Auguſt. Theſe are V yellow; but ſometinzes 
red. This flower is ſucceeded by a ſmall button of the 
bigneſs of a nut, which opens in three places; and, © 
the fortieth day after the appearance of the flower, diſcovers 
three or four wrappings of cotton extremely white, and of 
the ſame form as the cod of the filk-worm ; this being 
faſtened to the bottom pod; contain ſeeds for the following 
ear. It is then time to get in the crop; but in fair wea- 
ther they leave it to be expoſed two or three days to the 
heat of the ſun, which cauſing it to ſwell encreaſes the 
profit. As all the fibres of the cotton are ſtrongly faſtened 
to the ſeeds they incloſe, the people uſe an engine to ſe- 
parate them. It contains two ſmooth rollers, one of wood 
and the other of iron, about a foot long and an inch thick, 
in a manner cloſe to each other. While one hand gives 
motion to the firſt of theſe rollers, and the foot to the ſecond, 
the other hand applies the cotton, which is drawn through 
while the naked ſeeds remains behind. Afterwards they 
card and ſpin the cotton, and weaving it, convert into 
callico. 

The meaner ſort of the people, who live chiefly upon 
vegetables, are very careful in the cultivation of their kit- 
chen garden, and never ſuffer the earth to lie uſeleſs, 
Among thoſe vegetables notknown in Europe, there are 
none worthy of notice but the e which is excellent. 
It has been thought a kind of Roman lettuce ; but it re- 
ſembles it in nothing but the firſt leaves, the height, flower, 
ſeed, and taſte being entirely different. Such incredible 

uantities of it are ſown every year, that in the months of 
Otober and November the nine gates of Pekin are 
crowded with waggons loaded with it. They preſerve it 
with ſalt, and alſo pickle it, and mix it with their rice to 
give it a reliſh. | 

In ſo large an empire the medicinal herbs and roots muſt 
be very numerous. - : 
The plant named by ſome authors radix-xina, and by 
the natives fou-ling, is more uſed than any other by the 
Chineſe phyſicians. Its leaves, which are long and narrow, 
creep on the ground. The root, when full grown, is very 
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thick. This plant bears a pod filled with a white pulp. 
In ſeveral parts of the country there is a wild fort of it, that 
is alſo much uſed, and ſold at a lower price. Its good 


pers. The root is not ſo commonly uſed, but is much 
dearer. It is of a warm nature, and is eſteemed an excel- 
lent remedy in all diſeaſes ariſing from cold humours, and 
for all kinds of obſtructions. | 39% on 
Rhubarb grows in ſeveral places in great abundance. 
The leaves are „ broad, and rough to the touch: the 
flowers reſemble tufts in the ſhape of a bell, but are jagged 
at the edge; and the root, while freſh, is whitiſh within ; 
but when dried, it aſſumes the colour it has when brought 
to us. * 
Taue tihoang is the root of a very beautiful plant. One 
would take it for a ſort of liquorice, with a legumenous 
flower and a crooked pod; but, on examining: the leaves, 
the ſeed, and the taſte, it is difficult to determine to what 
ſpecies it belongs. It is much uſed to remove by little and 
little the decays of ſtrength. bo 34 0 to bb 
The ſantſi is med a moſt valuable remedy; and, 
among its other virtues, is efficacious in women's diſorders, 
and hzmorrhages of all Kinds. A fort of goat, of a greyiſh 
colour, is fond of feeding upon this plant, whence the 
blood of this animal is thought to be poſſeſſed of the ſame 
medicinal properties. Bf WEE. WORLD i 
Of all the medicinal herbs and roots, none is held in 
ſuch eſteem, or is ſold at ſuch a price, as that of gin-ſehg ; 
but as this is not one of the natural productions of China, 
but is chiefly imported from Tartary, we ſhall give a de- 
ſcription of it in treating of that extenſive country. 
As for animals, there are all the cattle found in England, 
— conſidering the great extent of the country the 
number of them is but ſmall; there are, however, in the 
mountains wild beaſts, as rhinoceroſes, camels, buf- 
ap tygers, „ and wild boars ; but there are no 
ions. 6 
One of the moſt remarkable animals is a kind of camel, 
no higher than an ordinary horſe. He has two bunches on 
his back covered with long hair, that form a kind of ſad - 
dle. The bunch before ſeems formed by the back-bone 
and the upper part of the ſhoulder-bone, and is not unlike 
the bunch which the Indian cows have on their ſhoulders ; 
the other bunch is placed juſt before the buttocks. - His 
legs are in proportion, not ſo long as thoſe of common 
camels, and his neck, which is 15 and thicker, is 
covered with thick hair as long as that of the goat. Some 
of theſe camels are of a yellowiſh dun-colour ; others are a 


but as their legs are not flender, like thoſe of the other 
camels, they ſeem, for their ſize, more fit to carry bur- 


dens. | 


rous, but they too are ſmall ; and there are alfo a particular 
kind of ſtags, no larger that our common „which the 
nobility keep in their gardens for their di n; but they 
have many deer of a larger ſize. 

The muſk roe-buck is another extraordinary animal, It 
is a kind of deer without horns, with hair of a blackiſh 
colour, The muſk is generated in the inward part of a 
bag, compoſed of a very thin ſkin covered with hair ex- 
tremely fine, and ſticks round it like a kind of falt : there 
are two ſorts of this muſk, but that which is in grains is 
the moſt valuable. The female produces no muſk. The 
fleſh of ſnakes is ſaid to be the common food of this animal ; 
for though they are of an enormous ſize, the roe-buck eaſily 
kills them; becauſe he no ſooner approaches them, than 
they are ſo ove by the ſent of the muſk, as to be 
unable to ſtir. However, the fleſh of the roe-buck is 
to eat, and is ſerved up at the beſt tables. This is ſo well 
known, that whenever the peaſants go to cut wood, or 
make charcoal in the mountains, they ſecure themſelves 
from being bit by the ſnakes, by carrying about them a few 
prone of muſk ; when, if any ſnake approaches them, it is 

uddenly ſtupified, and unable to advance, gp 

The black hogs of this country are excellent food, 
greatly ſuperior to the pork of Europe. Theſe are very 
numerous, and are much eaten by the inhabitants, who 
at leaſt ſeem equally fond of the fleſh of dogs and wild 


| horſes, which are dreſſed in various manners, and ſerved 
up 


effects in ſeveral diſorders are unqueſtionable; it is uſed 
as a kind of panacea, and preſcribed in almoſt all diſtem- 


little upon the red, and in ſome places of an aſh- colour: 


They have ſome good horſes that are ſtrong and vigo- 


cu. 8 
486 fleſh; though theſe animals die with age or ſickneſs, | 


o birds; there are parrots of all ſorts, exactly re- 
bling thoſs of America : they have the fame plumage, 


ret | 
— — aptneſs to imitate the human voice; but th 
are not comparable in beauty to the bird called the golden 


hen. There is none o 


compared with it. The livelineſs of the red and yellow, 


the plume on the head, the fine ſhadowing of the tail, the || | 


of colours that appear in the wings, together with 
ſhape, have no doubt given occaſion. to 
the epithet golden conferred on this fowl. Beſides, 
the fleſh is more delicate than that of the pheaſant; ſo 
that on every account none of the eaſtern birds would be 
more acceptable if brought into this country. 
Among the beautiful birds the haitſing alſo deſeryes no- 
tice, It is very uncommon, and is only found in the pro- 
vince of Chem-ſi, and in ſome parts of Tartary. It is not 
inferior in beauty to our fineſt falcons, and in ſtrength and 
ſize is much ſuperior ; whence it may juſtly be called the 
king of the birds of prey in China a artary. | 
T here are in China alfo wild and tame peacocks, fowls 
of all ſorts; and moſt of the birds found in Great Britain; 
er with bats of a prodigious ſine. r 1-87 
Among the flying inſects the butterflies of a mountain in 
the province of Quang-tong are greatly eſteemed, and the 
largeſt and moſt uncommon _— them are ſent to court. 
Their colours are extremely vivid, and moſt ſurpriſingly 
diverſified. In the day-time they are without -motion on 
the trees, and — . are eaſily taken; but in the 
evening they flutter about in the ſame manner as our bats, 


vari I 
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and many of them ſeem to be almoſt as' There are | 

others of a ſmaller kind, much ſought after; but they are by 

no means comparable to thoſe. 2 T t 
In a river in the province of Hou are taken a great 


number of tortoiſes of different fizes, which the nobility 
keep in their gardens and at their pleaſure-houſes for their 


diverſion. b eee . 
There are no ſorts of fiſh in Europe that are not to be 
met with in China; beſides others of an excellent 
taſte quite unknown to us, a few of which 
mention, | 
One of theſe moſt eſteemed 
from its being caſed in a coat of hard ſcales, placed 
one over another, like tiles on the roof of an houſe. It 
| weighs about forty pounds, and is an-admirable fiſh, ex- 
ceeding white within, and in taſte has ſome reſemblance 


we ſhall here 
is the armour-fiſb, ſo called 


to 


weighs five or fix pounds, and is commonly fold for little 
more than a farthing a pound; and for only. as much more 
after being carried twenty leagues up the country. 

In calm weather catch another ſort of delicate fiſh, 
called by the Chineſe the meal-fiſh, from its extraordinary 
whiteneſs. The black circles of its eyes are ſurrounded 
with two circles reſembling rings of bright ſilver. bur 
are found in ſuch prodigious ſhoals, that there is commonly 
caught of them, at one drag of the net, no leſs than four 
hundred weight, 

The yellow-fiſh caught in the great tiver Yang-tſe-kiang 
is of an exquiſite taſte, and of a very extraordinary ſize ; 
for ſome of them weigh 800 pounds weight. There are 
no fiſh in the world that eat more firm ; but 
w_ at certain ſeaſons. 

golden-hſh, which are much admired, and kept by 
the great men in their courts and gardens, as ornaments to 


their palaces, -are about the len 

. thick. The male is of a beautiful red from the 
Head half-way down the body, and the remaining part ſeems 
gilt; but in ſuch a manner, ſays Le Compte, that our beſt 
performances in gilding are inferior to it. It has alſo bright 
and ſhining ſpots about the gills. The female is white, 
and has the tail and ſome part of the bod 


y perfectly like 
ſilver; the tail of each is frequently not ſmooth and flat like 


thoſe of the other fiſh ; but often forms a kind of tuft, and 
adds new beauty to this 2 creature, whoſe whole body 
is finely proportioned. "Theſe fiſh begin nom to be pretty 
well known in England, gentlemen keeping them in large 

laſs veſſels, where they are ſeen to ſwim about, and may 
obſerved at leiſure without the leaſt inconvenience. Th 


even multiply very faſt here; and a perſon of diſtinRtion at 


f that ſpecies in Europe that can be | 


One of the beſt fiſhes in China is like a ſea-bream, it | 


they are only 


gth of one's finger, and pro- 


at, 
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ſtocked: with them. hey are, however, very indifferent 
food ; for nature has beſtowed fo many eauties on Fs 
only to charm. the eye, and has conſulted their * Y. 
rendering them incapable of gratifying, the. taſte of, the; 


luxurious. 
| — 
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'Of the Origin, tht Perjons, Dreſs Manners, and Cuftary of. | 
HE origin of the Chineſe em 


ineſe. 

| I ſource of the Nile. The vu Bar biſtory of that mo- 
narchy is not only dubious, but evidently falſe; ſince forty, 
thouſand years are ſuppoſed to have paſſed ſince its foun 
tion; but, according to their regular hiſtory,. in which 
the learned agree, China has had its kings for more than 
two thouſand years. It ſeems probable, that ſome. of the 
grand-children or great-grand-children of Noah diſperſed 
themſelves into Afia, and at lang reached the moſt 
weſterly: part of China, where they lived in the beginning 
in families, the kings being fathers, to whom age; 
abundance of flocks, herds, and other, paſtoral, riches, add 
authority. The foundation of the monarchy is ſaid to have 
been laid by Fohi; whoſe: virtue, wiſdom, and power, 
added to his great age, induced (98. ps e to. liſten, to him 
as to an oracle; and as he regulated all private, as well ag 
political and religious affairs, the ſtate, ſoon became in a 
flouriſhing condition. | »h 7 "ad 

Tis ſaid, the people now principally applied themſelves to 
the education of their children and to agriculture, for which 
they had an high eſteem. They were extremely laborious; 
the judges and 1 were then grave and ſober, and, 
by the equity of their deciſions, gained the love and reſpect 
of the people; while the prince placed his higheſt ſelixi 
in rendering his 9 happy, and conſidered himſele, 
rather as the father of a numerous family, than as the ſo- 
vereign of a great empire. Thus the Chineſe acquired ſuch 
reputation, that they were admired and eſt by all the 
neighbouring nations; and it is probable that they con+ 
ſidered themſelves as ſuperior to all other men; an opinion 
which they. retained, after their having ſuffered as great 
revolutions in morals as in politics; and even became ſo 
vain, as to-fancy that heaven had placed them in the' center 
of the univerſe to give laws to mankind. F 
As to their perſons, they are far from being ſuch groteſque 
figures as they repreſent themſelves in their paintings; and 
we may form a pretty. diſtinct idea of them in general, 
by conſidering what they eſteem beauty. This they 
imagine conſiſts in having a large forehead, ſmall eyes, a 
ſhort noſe, a broad face, the mouth of a moderate ſize, 
_=—y ears, and black hair ; together with a certain ſcymetry 
and proportion between all the parts. As their garments 
are wide, and do not fit ſo cloſe to the body as thoſe of the 
Europeans, they have formed no idea of the beauty reſulting 
from a genteel and eaſy ſhape. On the contrary, th 
eſteem a man well made when he is fat, bulky, and hand- 
ſomely fills his chair. Their complexion in the ſouthern 
parts of China, where the weather is exceflive hot, is of 
an olive colour; but in the northern provinces they are 
naturally as fair as the Europeans, * generally ſpeak- 
ing, their faces are not diſagreeable : in particular, the men 

earning and young people have a fine ſkin, and a beau- 

tiful complexion ; but it is remarkable, that the lea | 
2 if they are of baſe extraction, affect to let the nails 
of their little fingers grow an inch long or more, from t 
vanity of ſhewing that they are not ſubject to mercenary 
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labour, 
As for the women, t 


hey are commonly of the middle 
ſize ; their noſes are ſhort, their eyes little, their mouths 
well made, and with roſy lips; their ears are long, their 
hair black, and their complexion gorid ; their features are 
regular, and their countenances full of vivacity. The 
ſmallneſs of their feet is, in the opinion of the Chineſa, 
none of the leaſt charms of that ſex : thereſore, when n 
female infant is born, the nurſes are very careful in bindi 
her feet extremely hard, to prevent their growing; — 
they are ever after ſubject to this conſtraint: but whatever 
pain a child ſuffers from this violence offered to nature, it 
| is 


| 


Ya. 
5s fufpriſiag that it does not appear that their health is ever 
impaired by it; and ſuch is the force of cuſtom, that when 
ron up, they are ſo far from complaining of it, that they 
pride themſelves in this extraordinary charm, and always 
_ affeGto ſhew their feet as they walk, or rather hobble 
Nen with tottering and unſteady ſteps, | 

— The men ſhave their heads, leaving only one lock of 
hair growing on the crown, and cover their heads in ſum- 
mer with a ſmall cap, in the form of a funnel, made of rattan 
or cane, and lined with ſattin. At the top is a tuft of hair 
"that ſpreads over it to the very edges. This hair, which 

grows between the legs of a cow, is died of a bright red, 
and is allowed to be worn by all forts of people. But the 
men of letters wear a cap of the ſame form made of paſt- 
board, and lined and covered with ſattin, with a large 

tuft of the fineſt red filk. But in winter they wear a very 
warm fort of cap bordered with ſable, ermine, or fox-ſkin, 
the upper part of which is covered with red filk, that falls 
poet's it to the edges, and as they walk flutters in the air, 

This border of fur is two or three inches broad, and looks 

handſome. The upper part of the cap, when worn 

by the mandarines in their formalities, is adorned with a 

diamond, or ſome other precious ſtone ill cut, and ſet in 

Id. | ; TA 

Se Their other ts conſiſt in a long veſt, one lappet 

of which folds over the other, and reaches to the right ſide, 

where it is faſtened by five or ſix gold or filver buttons at 

a ſmall diſtance from each other. The ſleeves, which are 

broad towards the ſhoulders, grow narrow by s to- 

wards the hand. They gird themſelves with a large filk 
faſh, the ends of which hang down to their knees, and in 
which they put their purſe, and a caſe that contains a knife, 
two ſmall ticks which ſerve for a fork, and other things. 
Under the veſt they in ſummer wear linen drawers, which 
are ſometimes covered with another of taffety ; but in win- 
ter they wear ſattin breeches, with cotton or raw filk 
quilted in them : in the northern provinces they are made 
of warm ſkins, Their ſhirts are made of different kinds of 
cloth, and are very wide and ſhort. © In ſummer their necks 
are quite naked; but in winter cover them with a 
neck-band of ſattin or ſable, or the ſkin of a fox; and in 
that ſeaſon their veſt is lined with ſheep ſkins. People of 
uality line them quite through with ſable, or fine fox 
ſkins, with a border of ſable ; and in ſpring my have them 
lined with ermine. Over the veſt they wear a ſurtout, with 
ſhort ſleeves lined and bordered in the ſame manner. 
he Chineſe of a certain rank dare not appear in public 
without boots, even though they walk on foot, or are 
carried in a ſedan. This cuftom would ſeem leſs ridiculous, 
was it only practiſed in winter; for their boots being of ſilk, 

and their boot-hoſe of a pinked ſtuff lined with cotton, a 

full inch thick, their legs are well defended from the cold : 

but in ſummer, when the heat is exceſſive, none but the 

Chineſe, merely for the ſake of keeping up an air of gra- 

vity, would be able to wear them. Some indeed may per- 

haps wear a lighter ſort ; but the working people, either 
to avoid the inconvenience, or to ſave charges, ſcarce ever 
uſe them. Theſe boots have neither tops nor heels. If 
they go a journey on horſeback, they wear boots of neats or 
horſe leather, fo well dreſſed that nothing can be more 
limber ; and their boot-ſtockings are of ſtuff lined with 
cotton; they come higher than the boots, and are bordered 
with pluſh or velvet. = 

When they make a viſit of any conſequence, they wear 
over the veſt a long filk gown, commonly blue, girded 
about them, over which they have a black or violet coloured 
cloak that reaches to their knees. This is exceeding wide, 
and has very wide and ſhort ſleeves. They alſo wear their 
boots, and a fan in their hand. Inſtead of gloves, 
when the weather is cold, = make uſe of the ſleeves of 
their veſt, which, being very long, they draw their hands 
into them to keep them warm. If the perſons they viſit 
chance to be at home without their boots, they make them 
wait till they have put them on. 

As they affect a ſtarched gravity in all their ways, they 
Have a great veneration for a long beard ; they therefore 
Jet theirs grow; and if they have not much, it is not, ſays 
Le Compte, for want of cultivation; but nature has been 
very ſparing to them; and there is not one among them 
who not envy the Europeans, whom they r in 
this reſpect as the greateſt men in the world. 


| 
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tous, ours does not 
beards, and, - inſtead of our own hair, wearing a bu 
artificial curls'on the head, appear in the higheſt degree 


Cauina; 


If the dreſs of which they are ſo fond appears ridiculous, 
leſs ſo to them; our ſhavin Ga! 
0 


fantaſtical and abſurd; and their ideas of gravity make 
them ſee nothing agreeable in our diſcovering long legs, 
with ſtockings drawn ſtraight, and breeches t cloſe 
to the thigh; | 


when they appear in public in the hotteſt weather, yet in 
private, and among their friends, they quit their bonnet, 
ſurtout, veſt, ſhirt, and even their favourite boots, reſerv- 
ing nothing but a ſingle pair of drawers of white taffety 
or thin linen. This is the more extraordinary, as they are 
offended at our painters and engravers for repreſenting men 
with their arms and legs uncovered: yet in the ſouthern 
provinces they ſhew'that they have not the leaſt degree of mo- 
defty, and almoſt all the artificers and inferior tradeſmen 
along the ſtreets with ſingle drawers, without cap, ſtock- 
ings, or ſhirt, which renders them much tanned and of a 
ſwarthy hue : but in the northern provinces the cold renders 
them, to a nce, more \modeſt;. j 
The Chineſe ladies have no leſs vanity; than thoſe of 
other nations; for they ſpend ſeveral hours every morn- 
ing in dreſſing and adorning themſelves, thinking they may 
be ſeen in the day, _ perhaps they are not by any one 
but their domeſtics, Their head -dreſs conſiſts in ſeveral 


curls, interſperſed with little tuſts of gold and filyer flowers, 


] 


| 


and ſometimes is crowned with the figure of a fabulous bird 
made of copper or ſilver gilt, its extended wings embracing 
the upper part of the temples, and its ſpreading tail forming 
a plume on the middle of the head; while its neck, having 
a joint, moves with the leaſt motion. Ladies of quality 
have an ornament compoſed of ſeveral of theſe birds united 


wot mer crown. : 5 ni 8 
© 'The young ladies, however, generally wrar a fort of cap 
made covered with filk ; the fore part riſes in 


a point above the forehead, and is adorned with pearls, 
diamonds, and other ornaments. The upper part of the 
head is adorned with flowers, either natural or artificial, 
mixed with ſmall bodkins, the ends of which ſhine with 
jewels. But women advanced in years, eſpecially the 
common ſort, are contented with a piece of ſilk wrapped 
ſeveral times round the head. The ladies, as well as the 
men, wear a veſt, which is of ſattin or cloth of gold, and 
over it their gowns, which are long, cover them from 
head to foot; their hands are always concealed under 
wide ſleeves, that would almoſt draggle on the ground 
were they not to hold them The colour is either red, 
blue, or green; and none but ladies advanced in years wear 
violet or/black. Their ſhoes are of ſattin, embroidered with 
gold, filver, and filk, and are exceeding neat. | 

The Chineſe in general appear mild, tractable, and hu- 
mane ; and have a great deal of affability in their air and 
manner, valuing themſelves on their being-more polite and 
more civilized than other nations: therefore, whoever 
has to do with them, muſt take care of being too 
warm or haſty. It is indeed difficult for a ſtranger to con- 
form to their manners, and to conſtrain himſelf to ſubmit 
to a multitude of frivolous ceremonies that are extreme] 
troubleſome, eſpecially when he finds that, under all their 
affected politeneſs of behaviour, they are capable of con- 
cealing the utmoſt treachery, and the moſt baſe and mer- 
cenary views. Though they are extremely revengeful, they 
fawn on the man they hate, and, diſſembling their anger, 
treat him with the utmoſt reſpect, till finding an opportu- 
of ruining, they immediately ſeize it, and triumph in his 
deſtruction. . e — 

In ſome parts of the empire the 2 are ſo fond of law- 
ſuits, that they mortgage their lands, houſes, goods, and 
all they poſſeſs, for the ungenerous pleaſure of cauſing an 
enemy to be baſtinadoed; but it ſometimes happens that 
the latter, by giving a larger, ſum to the villainous man- 
darine, has the cunning not only to eſcape the puniſhment, 
— to cauſe it to be inflicted on him who proſecuted the 
Intereſt is with the greateſt: part of them, the movin 
{pring of all their actions. When any thing is to be ined 

ey employ their utmoſt cunning to. obtain it, artfully in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the favour of thoſe who are capable 
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ſhip 


of promoting their views, and endeavour to gain their friend- 
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But though ' perſons of quality obſerve all theſe frmalities . y 
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io by conſtant ſervices, with wonderful dexterity aſſum- 
11 characters, and turning the mereſt trifles to their 
ntage. | 
* they have dealings with ſtrangers, they ſeldom 
fail to cheat them when it lies in their powers and even 
boaſt of doing ſo. A captain of an Engliſh ſhip had 
agreed with a Chineſe merchant for many bales of filk : 
when they were ready, the captain went with his interpreter 
to the houſe of the Chineſe, to examine the filk if it was 
in a right condition. They opened the firſt bale, which 
proved good; but the next contained nothing but decayed 
Jilks : upon which, growing very angrys he reproached 
the Chineſe in the ſevereſt terms for his knavery; who, 
Having heard him, coolly , replied, “ Blame, Sir, your 
< raſcal of an interpreter; for he told me you would not 
<< open the bales.” eee 10 
Theſe low. frauds are principally obſerved among the 
vulgar, who have a thouſand tricks to adulterate and diſ- 
jus: what they ſell, There are ſome that have the ſecret 
of opening the breaſt, of a capon, taking out all the fleſh, 
filling up the ſkin, and cloſing it again fo dexterouſly, that 
it is not , perceived till it comes to be eaten; and they are 
ſaid to counterfeit hams and gammons of bacon with ſuch 
art, that the deceit is not diſcovered till they are ſerved up 
at the table, and going to be caryed, when they find no- 
thing but a great piece of wood under a hog's ſkin; | It is 
certain, that a ſtranger will be generally cheated if he buy 
alone; and he has no other way of preventing it, than by 
employing a truſty Chineſe, well acquainted with all their 
tricks; and indeed he will be very happy if he that buys 
and he that ſells, do not join in the fraud, and go ſhares 
in the profit. 3 ef 
Theſe accounts of the diſhoneſty of the Chineſe in ge- 
neral, are ſelected from the writings of the miſſionaries who 
had long lived in the country, and perfectly agree with the 
treatment commodore Anſon received in the river of Can- 
ton, of which we ſhall here give a few inſtances.” © Tr 
<< were endleſs, ſays Mr. Walter, to recount all the arti- 
fices, extortions, and frauds praiſed on the commodore 
and his people, by this intereſted race. The method of 
buying proviſions in China being by weight, the tricks 
made uſe of by the Chineſe to augment the weight of 
what they. ſold were almoſt incredible. One time alarge 
uantity of fowls and ducks being bought for the ſhip's 
ſtore, the greateſt part of them preſently died: this 
9 a general alarm on board, it being apprehended 
at they had been killed by poiſon ; but, on examina- 
tion, it appeared that it bad bien only owing to their 
being crammed with ſtones and gravel to increaſe their 
weight ; the quantity thus forced into moſt of the ducks 
being found to amount to ten ounces in each, The 
<© hogs. too, which were bought ready killed of the 
<< Chineſe butchers, had water injected into them for that 
<< purpoſe ; ſo that a carcaſe hung up all night, that the 
« water might drain from it, had loſt above a ſtone of its 
weight. And when, to avoid this cheat, the hogs were 
bought alive, it was diſcovered that the Chinefe gave 
them ſalt to increaſe their thirſt; and having thus excited 
them to drink great quantities of water, they then took 
meaſures to preyent them from diſcharging it again by 
urine, and ſold the tortured animal in this inflated tate. 
When the commodore firſt put to ſea from Macao, th 
<< practiſed an artifice of another kind; for as the Chineſe 
< never wa, eating any food that dies of itſelf, they 
<< contrived, , by ſome ſecret practices, that great part of 
his live ſea-ſtore ſhould die in a ſhort time after it was 
out on. board, hoping to make a ſecond profit of the 
ead carcaſes which they expected would be thrown over- 
board; and two-thirds of the hogs dying before the 
Centurion was out of ſight of land, many of the Chineſe 
boats followed her, only to pick up the carrion. Theſe 
inſtances, he adds, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the man- 
ners of this celebrated nation, which is often recom- 
mended to the reſt of the world, as a pattern of all Kinds 
of laudable qualities.” F YY FR | 
Mr. Le Compte obſerves, that when a perſon lends them 
any thing be muſt have ſureties; for as for their word, 
thoſe who know them cannot rely upon it. Some of them 
have been obſerved to borrow a very ſmall ſum, with the 
promiſe of reſtoring the principal with great intereſt ; which 


they punctually performed upon the day appointed, to gain | 
3 | 


* never peruſed our books; th 


the reputation of honeſt men. After that they deſired a 
greater ſum, which they alſo repayed without fail; and 
this commerce they have continued whole " ny together,. 
till obtaining credit for conſiderable ſums, they diſappeared. 
for ever, | | | 

This ſubtilty of deceiving is ſtill more extraordinary in 
thieves and robbers : they break through the thickeſt walls, 
burn gates, and make great holes in them by means of an 
engine, which it is ſaid fires the wood without any flame. 
They penetrate into the moſt private receſſes without being 
ſeen ; and when people awake in the morning, they are 
amazed to find their bed without curtains. and coverlets, 
their chamber unfurniſhed, and tables, cabinets, coffers, 


and plate, all carried off, without perceiving any footſteps 


of the thieves, but the hole in the wall. | 

It muſt not however be ſuppoſed that there are no honeſt 
men in China; there are doubtleſs many ſcattered through 
that great empire; and it is to be wiſhed; for the honour of 
human nature, there were more: but the greateſt part of 
the Chineſe are ſo ſelf-intereſted, that they can ſcarcely be- 
oy that any thing is undertaken without a view to in- 
tereit. l > | 

They are in general extremely puſillanimous, and there 
are ſcarcely any people upon earth ſo fond of life ; though 
there are ſome, eſpecially women, who, through anger or 
deſpair, procure their own death: but they ſeem even ſtill 
more afraid of wanting a coffin after death, and therefore 
frequently purchaſe one above twenty years before they 
want it, all che while conſidering it as the moſt valuable 
moveable they have in their houſe. 

Vet no people upon earth are more proud of their pre- 
tended grandeur, and the pre- eminence they imagine yay 
have a right to claim over all nations. This haughtineſs 
inſpires the meaneſt among them with a contempt for other 
countries; and they are ſo full of their own cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and maxims, that they can ſcarcely believe that there 
is any thing good or great out of China, though they are 
a little more moderate than they once were, ſince they be- 
came acquainted with the Europeans. On their firſt ſeeing 
them, they aſked, if there were any cities, towns, or houſes 
in Europe; and, on perceiving x they were acquainted 
with all the ſciences, they were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, 
and cried, How is it poſſible that a people ſo far remote 
from us, ſhould have any wit or capacity? they have 

were never modelled by 
* =_ laws, and yet they ſpeak, diſcourſe, and reafon aright 
« like us,” 


The miſſionaries had often the pleaſure of beholding their 
ſurprize and confuſion, at ſeeing a map of the world. Some 
of the learned defiring one day to fee ſuch a map, they 
ſought a long time for China, and at length took one of 
the hemiſpheres for” it, containing Europe, Africa, and 
Afia, ſuppoſing that America was all the reſt of the 
world. The prieſt left them for ſome time in their error, 
till one of them deſired an explanation of the names in the 
map, and then he cried, You ſee Europe, Africa, and 
Aſia; in Afia here is Perſia, the Indies, Tartary. Where 
then is China? ſaid they, It is this little corner of the 
earth, replied the prieſt ; and ſee here its bounds. Filled 
with aſtoniſhment, they ſtood looking at each other, ſaying 
in Chineſe, It is very little. 
© "The works produced by our artiſts, as clocks, watches, 
mathematical inſtruments, ſtuffs, and the like, ſurprized 
them till more, for they imagined that ingenious artificers 
were no where to be found but in China. They were then 
forced to confeſs, that we were not ſuch barbarians as they 
imagined ; and, in a joking way, ſaid, We ſuppoſed all 
other people blind, and that nature had beſtowed eyes 


upon none but the Chineſe: we now ſee that this is not 


« univerſally true; if the Europeans do not ſee fo clearly 
«© as we, they have at leaſt one eye.” | 
We ſhall now-take a view of their 
other, and of that civility and politeneſs which forms ſo 
conſiderable a part of their character. It is not at all ſur- 
priſing that there ſhould be a ceremonial regulated for the 
court, though it is that they have eſtabliſhed very nice and 
exact rules in relation to the behaviour of private perſons 
when they have any intercourſe, either with their ſuperiors 
or equals ; and that no ſituation can diſpenſe with their 
obſervance of them. 404 oh 62 | | 
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The common ſalutation is performed by joining. their 
hands before the breaſt, moving them gently, and maki 
a flight inclination of the head, ſaying, Proſperity, proſ- 
perity. On meeting a perſon to whom =s owe great 
reſpect, they join their hands, lift them up, lower them 
almoſt to the earth, bowing their body very low, and 


crying Happineſs, If a perfon is newly arrived, they en- 
— if — thing has happened well on his journey. On 
0 anſwer, Very well, thanks to 
thine abundant felicity : and yrhen they ſee a man in health, 
they cry, Proſperity is painted in thy face; thou haſt a 
ton takes any pains to ſerve 


being aſked how they do, they 


happy countenance. If a pe 
them, they ſay, Thou art too prafule of thine heart. 
if you have done them any ſervice, they wa My 
ſhall have no end. They have always ſuch compliment 
in their mouths, which they utter in an affecting tone, 


And 


though they ſeldom proceed from the heart. In conver-, 


ſation they uſe the moſt reſpe ful terms ; and if they are 
not intimate friends, for fear of being 
ſtead of ſaying, I am ſenſible of the ſervice you have done 
me, they cry, The ſervice the Lord has done for his 
meaneſt ſervant has greatly affected me. So a ſon ſpeaking 


to his father, will Call bimſelf his youngeſt ſon, though | loo | 
: manga = ment js called the habits of all nations. The mandarine 


he is the eldeſt, and has children himſelf. 


Nothing exceeds the reſpe& ſhewn by children to their 


parents, and ſcholars to their maſters. They ſpeak little, 
and always ſtand in their prefence ; and on their birth-days, 
and on other occaſions, they falute them on their knees, 
and with their forehead ſeyeral times touch the grgund. 

It is remarkable that the Chineſe haye ſeveral names ac- 
cording to their age and rank. At their birth they receive 
the family name, 'about a month after they are born the 
father and mother give them a milk-name as they term it, 


which is commonly the name of a flower, animal, or the | four on each table. 


like. When they begin to ſtudy, they have a new name 
from their maſter added to that of their family, by which 
they are called while at ſchool, When arrived to man- 
hood they have among their friends another name, which 
they preſerve, and commonly fign at the end of their letters 
and other writings. In ſhort, if they attain any. conſider- 
able office, they aſſume a name agreeable to their rank. By 
this they are then addreſſed, and it would be an in- 
civility for one who was not much their ſuperior, to call 
them by their family name. | 
If two mandarines of equal rank meet in the ſtreet, they 
ſalute each other without leaving their chairs, by liſtin 
up their joined hands to their, head, repeating it ſeyer 
times till they are out of each other's ſight : but if one of 
them is of an inferior rank, he muſt ſtop his chair, or if on 
horſeback, alight, and make a profound reverence to the 
ſuperior mandarine. | = 
When the governor of a city, after- haying- gained the 
public approbation, is removed into another province, the 
people pay him the greateſt honours. The road for three 
eagues together has tables placed at proper diſtances, 
covered with ſilk which hangs down to the ground, on 
which they burn incenſe, and place wax-lights, meats, 
fruit, and pulſe; and on other tables are wine and tea, 
ready for his uſe. He no ſooner appears than the people 
fall on their knees, and bow their heads to the ground ; 
ſome pretend to weep, others preſenting him rice beer and. 
proviſion beſeech him to receive the laſt teſtimony of 
ir gratitude. Thus he is ſtopped at every place; but 
what appears moſt extra t is, to fee the people every 
now and then draw off his boots, and giye him new ones: 
for all the boots that have touched his legs are held in yene- 
tion by his friends, who preſerve them as a relic in their 
houſes : but the firſt pair that are pulled off are put in a kind 
of Cages over the gate of the city through which he paſſed. 
| en they are defirous of honouring the governor of the 
city on his birth-day, the inhabitants of the greateſt dif- 
tinction aſſemble; and go in a body to ſalute him at his 
ace, Beſides the common preſents; they often take a 
Japanned box, adorned with gold flowers, in which are 
eight or twelve diviſions filled with different ſorts of ſweet- 
meats. When they have entered the hall, in which the 
ceremony is ta be performed, they ſtand in a row and make 
2 profound reverence z then fall on their knees, and bow 
their heads to the ground, unlefs the governor prevents 
them, which he commonly does. The principal perſon 
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thanks 


too familiar, in- 


| complying, offers it to all the reſt, and 


| upon the 


excuſes, and refer it to the principal gueſt, why at laſtchooſes 


| 
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then takes à cup of beer, and. lifting. it up as high as he 
can with both hands, ffers it to the mandarine, crying, 
„ Behold the beer which brings happineſs. Behold the 
beer that gives long life.“ Then another advancing 
holds up ſweetmeats in the fame manner, and een 
reſenting them, ſays, „ Behold the ſugar of long: life. 
he ſame ceremonies, with the ſame wiſhes, are afterwards 
er by others. = 
ut if 2 mandatine has greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his equity and humanity, the literati cauſe a garment to be 
ade of ſmall ſquares of ſattin of different colours, as yel- 
low, red, blue, green, and black, which, on his birth- 
day, they carry, accompanied inſtrumental muſic, to the 
outer hall of his 91 15 Pee — — ak when he 
entering, they preſent him this patch-work garment, de- 
firing Ma it on. The mandarine vicuſs himſelf by 
pls ging, that he is unworthy of the honpur, till overcome 
e importunities of the men of learning and the people 
who are preſent, he ſuffers them to ſtrip off his upper gar- 
ment, and clothe him with that they have brought him. 
By theſe various colours they pretend to repreſent the dif- 
ferent habits of all nations, and to fignify that all people 
look upon him as their father; on which account this gar- 


indeed never wears it except at this time; but it is carefully 

kept in the family as 3 mark of great honour and diſtinc- 

2 $84 the viceroy is always informed of the honour 
ne . | | | 


The ſocial entertainments of the Chineſe are eondufted 


in ſo ceremonious a manner, that they would be inſup- 


portable to an European. Of theſe there are two ſorts, the 
one common, at which there are about twelve or ſixteen 
diſhes, and the other extraordinary, which requires twenty- 
The hall in which the feaſt is ſerved 
up is commonly adorned with pictures, flower- pots, and 
1 here are as many tables as there are perſons 
invited, unleſs the great number of the gueſts makes it ne- 
ceſſary to put two at each table. Theſe tables ſtand in a line 
on each fide of the hall, oppoſite to each other; and the 
gueſts face each other as they fit. The fore part of the 
tables is adorned with embraidered ſilk; but there are nei- 
ther table-cloths nor napkins : yet, being curiouſly japanned, 
they make a fine appearance. On the ends of each table 
often ſtands great diſhes with meat ready carved, piled up 
like a pyramid with flowers and large citrons on the top : 
but theſe pyramids are not touched, and only ferve for or- 
nament. When he who gives the entertainment introduces 
the gueſts into' the rogm. be ſalutes them one by one, and 
then a liquor made of rice being brought in a little cup of 
ſilyer, porcelain, or precious wood, placed on a ſmall 
japanned waiter, he takes it in both his hands, and bowing 
to all the gueſts, adyances to the front of the hall, when 
lifting up his eyes and hands, together with the cup, to- 
wards heaven, he pours the liquor on the ground, to ſignify 
that all his poſſeſſions flow from the Lord ho reigns on 
high. "Then taking a cup of beer, he bows to the moſt 
conſiderable of his gueſts, and places it on the table where 
he is to fit. ile the gueſt returns his civility, by en- 
deayouring to hinder him, and caufing another cup of 
beer to be brought, makes as rough he would carry it to 
the place of the maſter of the feaft, which is always the 
loweſt ; who, in his turn, prevents him, with the uſual 
terms of civility. The maſter of the houſe then brings two 
ſmall ivory flicks, adorned with gold vr ſilver, which ſerve 
in the room of forks, and places them on the table parallel 
to each other, : = * 
He afterwards leads the principal gueſt to his chair, which 
is coyered with a rich carpet of flowered filk, and howing 
low invites him to fit. He excuſes himſelf with much 
ceremony from accepting fo honourable a place; but at laſt 
| they excuſing them- 
ſelves, take their places. | 1-4 
Four or five comedians, in rich garments, now enter 
the room, and bowing' ſtrike their ſoreheads four times 
againſt the ground; and then riſing, preſent to the head 
gueſt a book, in which are written, in letters of gold, the 
names of fifty or fixty plays, which they are ready to act 
| ſpot. But refufing to chooſe ene, he refers him to 
the Ld the ſecond to the third, and ſo on ; but all make 
the 


* 
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the play he chinks will be moſt agreeable. to the COMpanyey . . (ehiſghen , their Funeral, Ceremonies 3 their Feſtivals, parti- 


The comedian then ſhews'the nameof the play that is choſen, | 9 75 the Feaſt of Lanterns ; and the Emperor's going 10 
whoare willing to ſee the play are placed in another room Ene 


and esch expreſſes his approbation-by a nod. The ladies] plough and ſow a piece of land. _ t 


to the comedians, where, through a lattice made of | HEIR marriages are regulated by the grand principle 
Na EY a filk net, they ſee and hear without being] 1 that is the foundation of their NCA overnment z 
perceived. | I mean. the veneration and ſubmiſſion of children to their 


eſentation begins with the ſound of inſtruments, | parents: for it is a maxim of their philaſophy, that kings 
a8 5 4 1 fes drums of buffalo ſæins, and ba- hi 45 to have ſor che Poke. all the tenderneſs of ae, 
ſons of 5 raſs or ſteel. The floor is covered with a carpet, | and fathers in their families all the authority of a king. 1 
and, inſtead of ſcenes, the players come from the neigh- conſequence of theſe maxims a father lives in ſome foi 
bouring rooms. SLAB | ar | without honour or ſatisfaction if he neglects to marry all 
Mean while the maſter of the feaſt, Legge intreats his children, and a ſon fails in the principal duty of a ſon, 
his gueſts to take the cup, at which every oge holds a cup if he does not leave poſterity to perpetuate his family: tho 
1 in both hands, and lifts it to his forehead ; then bowing | an elder brother inherits nothing from his father, he muſt 
* rery low, riſes, puts it to his mouth, and drinks Wy educate and marry the younger ;_ becauſe ſhould the M. 
"4 hree or four times, while the maſter Ne them to dri through his fault, become extinct, his anceſtors will 
A ug en he Piat does f, and then dura the cup deprived of the honours and duties that ought to be paid 
ppi down ; on ſeeing which all do ſo too, Liquor is them; and becauſe, in the abſence of the father, the eldeſt 
ſerved two. or three times; and, while they are drinking, | ſon ought.to ſu ly his place. 
a diſh of meat, cut in pieces, is placed on the table in a Hence the inclinations of the children are neyef conſult- 
china diſh : for. they know hot how to uſe a knife. . The | <q; for the choice of the wife belongs either to the father, 
maſter of the houſe, then on his knee, invites them to eat, | of to the neareſt relation of bim who is to be married: but 
and all take ſome of the meat on their plates; at every freſh | 2s PLoS women are always confined to their apartments, 
54 the fame ceremony is repeated, and they are obliged | and men are not permitted to ſee and converſe. with them, 
nk as often; howeyer the cups are ſmall, and they | marriages are brought about by the relations of the maid, 
may drink as little as they pleaſe. After fix or eight diſhes | or according to the deſcription given of her by old women, 
haye been ſeryed, they bring. ſoop made of either fleſh or | whoſe buſineſs it is to tranſact theſe affairs, who by pre- 
fin, and very : ſmell loaves in a diſh, which they put into ſents are engaged by the relations to give a flattering de- 
the ſoop and eat without ceremony. At che ſame time tea ſcription of the wit and beauty of the maid ; but full credit 
i ſerved. When the gueſts have frees their ſticks, and | is not giyen to all they ſay : and if they are found guilty of 
done eati ey bring in beer and another diſh, and the | a notorious impoſition, they are puniſhed, 
maſter of the houſe agai invites them to drink and to eat, When by means. of theſe old women every thing is ſet- 
which is repeated as often as a freſh diſh is ſerved up. But, | tled, a contract is ſigned, by which the relations of the 
before the fruit is ſeryed, the maſter of the feaſt takes his | intended huſband agree to give a certain ſum, which is em- 
zueſts into the garden, or ſome ther place; mean while | ployed in buying new cloaths and other things for the bride z 
the comedians take their repaſt, and the domeſtics are | for the daughters have, no fortunes. Then follow certain 
employed, ſome in carrying warm water for the gueſts to | ceremonies, the principal of which conſiſt in ſending on 
waſh their hands, and others in clearing the table and pre- both ſides to demand the name of the intended bridegroom 
paring the deſert, which conſiſts of twenty or Fang "our and bride, and in making preſents to their relations of ſilk, 
diſhes of fruit, ſweetmeats, dried ducks, which are delicious | cottons, proviſions, and fruit. The bride's relations, who 
food, and ſmall dainties, made of things procured from the | determine the day of the nuptials, frequently conſult the 
a. 1 ee N | calendar for a fortunate day. Mean while the man ſends 
At 200 a domeſtic, kneeling to his maſter, informs | his intended brjde jewels, pendants, and the like, - 
him, in a low yoice, that all is ready. The maſter watches | When the nuptial day is arrived, the bride is put into a 
till every one js ſilent, and then, with 122 ceremony, chair magnificently adorned, and all the fortune ſhe brin 
invites his gueſts to return to the hall, here every one | is either carried with her, or follows her; among the Nh 
takes his ſeat as befare, and large cups being brought, they | it conſiſts of wedding cloaths, and the like, given by 
are frequently preſſed ducing the deſert to drink heartily. | her father. She is accompanied by a train of hired perſons, 
hs while the play is continyed, or a farce begun: but, | with torches and flambeaux lighted, eyen at noon-day : her 
at the beginning of the ſecond-courſe, every gueſt cauſes | chair is preceded with hautboys, fifes, and drums, and fol- 
his ſervant to bring ſeyeral purſes of red paper, which con- lowed by her relations and particular friends; a truſty ſer- 


_ MAS 


K tain money for the comedians and the ſeryants ; more or | yant keeps the key of the door belonging to the chair, with 

” leſs being preſented according to the quality of the perſon | orders to give it to none but the huſband, who waits at his 
who the treat: but this money is never given, unleſs | own door, dreſſed in order to receive her. She is no ſooner | 

f there be a play acted. Every domeſtic carries his purſe to | arrived, than he receiyes the key from the ſervant, and 

F his maſter, —4 with ſeeming reluQance, conſents to their eagerly opening the chair, ſees her for the firſt time. Some 


receiving it. „ , | | dil 18 with their lot immediately ſhut the chair again, 
Theſe feaſts. begin about the evening, and, as they laſt | and ſend the maid back with her relations, chooſing rather 
four or ſiye hqurs, are not ended till e when they | to loſe the money they had given, than receive a diſ- 
| ſeparate with much ceremony, and the ſeryants of the | agreeable perſon : but this ſeldom happens. The bride, on 
7 gueſts walk before their maſters chairs, carryin great lan- leaving the chair, goes with the bridegroom into a hall, 
I terns of oiled paper, on which the quality WF ometimes | where they make four reyerences to Tien, whom they c 
i the name of the. maſters are written in arge characters. the ſpirit that preſides in heaven; and having done the like 
The next morning each of the gueſts ſends a billet of thanks | to her huſband's relations, ſhe goes among the ladies who 
for his generous entertainment, e are invited, and E the day with them In feaſts and di- 
Such are the ickſome cerempnies required by the Chi- yerhons, while the new- married man treats his friends in 
ſe politenęſs: but a politeneſs that conſiſts in ſuch in- anether room, and at night couſummates the nuptials, _ 
gnificant apa +. ſuch abject ſubmiſſions, could never | Though according to the laws BY can have but one 
be generally practiſed hy any nation inſpired by the love of | wife, yet they are allowed to have ſeveral concubines, 
liberty, or that 12 ſentiments of the dignity of human | whom. they receive into the houſe without any formality, 
nature. It will be proper however to obſerve, that their | only giving a writing to her relations, in which they pro- 
cooks have the art of ſeaſoning their meat and fiſh in ſuch | mile to gie a ſum agreed upon, and to uſe their daughter _ 
2 manner that they are very agreeable to the taſte ;, and that | well: but they are entirely dependant on. the wife, ſerve 
their ſoups are excellent. r her, treat her as their miſtreſs, and all their children are 
Wy” fs ks» 14 conſidered as the children. of the wife, and have an equa] 
va, | light with them to inherit their father's fortune, None but 
| i een am eder PF e the name er 1 N and if a concubine dies, 
R N I ber chilgren are not obliged to go into mourning, nor t 
of fone Marriages z the extrauagant Authority of the Fathers | quit their offices and 5 as is . N thaw 
n ther Families; their Caruxę ; their 'ower over their | to do at the death of the father, and of the nin wie 
| Peek Mets BE te oe 
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though ſhe is not their mother: there are but few, however, 
ho diſpenſe with "theſe ceremonies on the death of their 
own mother, or are — in ſhowing them proper · marks 
f tenderneſs and reſpect. | 
"Af a wife elopes from her huſband, he may ſell her, after 
ſhe has undergone the correction of the law : and if a man 
abandons his houſe and family, after three years abſence his 
wife may preſent a petition to the mandarines, making 
'known 14 condition, who may give her leave to take 
another huſband ; but ſhe would'be ſeverely puniſhed, if 
ſhe married without their conſent. In particular caſes a 
man may divorce his wife; as for adultery, which is very 
uncommon, antipathy, difference of temper, jealouſy, in- 
diſcretion, diſobedieace, barrenneſs, and contagious diſ- 


eaſes | but though the law on theſe occaſions authorizes a 
divorte, it is ſeldom put in force among people of diſ- 


tinction, though there are examples of it among the vulgar. 
Yet the men are ſo extremely jealous, that they will not ſuffer 
their wives to ſpeak in private even to their own brothers, 
Though every man is liable to be puniſhed for partin 
with his wife, without what is eſteemed à juſt cauſe, an 
though gaming is forbidden to people of all ranks, yet Mr. 
Le Compte obſerves, that theſe laws do not hinder the 
Chineſe from playing ſometimes til} they have loſt all their 
eſtates, their houſes, their children, and their wives. Yet 
barbarous as this exceſs of * is, they even proceed 
ſtill farther; for when the avarice of a parent is alarmed by 
the number of his children, and when, his poverty makes 
him dread his being unable to ſupply them with neceſſaries, 
they cruelly engage the midwives to ſtiſſe their poor female 
infants in a baſon of water, as ſoon as they are born; or 
expoſe thoſe helpleſs innocents by night in the ſtreets. "This 
is ſo common in populous cities, that it was cuſtomary 
with the miffionaries to ſend out every morning a number 
of their catechiſts, who, taking their ſeparate walks, bap- 
tized a multitude of theſe dying children. 
Indeed a father while living has the power of an abſolute 
deſpotic tyrant, and after his death is worſhipped as a god. 
Let a ſon be grown ever fo rich, and a father ever fo poor, 
there is no ſubmiſſion, no point of obedience, that he can- 
not command, or that the ſon can refuſe. He is abſolute 
maſter, not only of his eſtate, but alſo of his concubines 
and children wh whenever they diſpleaſe him, he may 
ſell to ftrangers. If a father accuſes a ſon before a man- 
darine, there needs no proof of his guilt; for they cannot 
believe, that any father can be ſo unnatural as to bring a 
falſe accuſation againſt his own ſon. But ſhould a fon be 
{6 inſolent as to mock his father, or arrive at ſuch a pitch 
of wickedneſs as to ſtrike him, it becomes the concern of 
the whole empire, and all the province where this ſhameful 
act of violence was committed is alarmed. The emperor 
himſelf judges the criminal. All the mandarines near the 
place 'are turned out of their poſt, eſpecially thoſe of the 
town where he lived, for having been ſo negligent in their 
inſtructions ; and all the neighbours are reprimanded for 
neglecting, by former puniſhments, to put a ſtop to the 
wickednel, of the criminal, before it arrived to ſuch a height. 
As to the unhappy wretch himſelf they cut him into a 
thouſand pieces, burn his bones, level his houſe to the 
ground, and even thoſe houſes that ſtand near it, and ſet 
up monuments and memorials of the horrid deed. 
We ſhall now treat of their funeral ceremonies, which 
are very remarkable. The Chineſe imagine that youn 
people, by being witneſſes to the veneration paid to deceaſ 
relations, learn betimes the ſubmiſſion and obedience due to 
thoſe who are living. Their antient ſages, ſays Du Halde, 
thought that inſpiring youth with a profound veneration for 
their parents renders them ſubmiſſive ; that this ſubmiſſion 
preſerves peace in families ; that peace in private families 
roduces tranquility in cities; that this tranquility prevents 
InfurreQion in the provinces, and conſequently preſerves 
regularity throughout the empire: on this account they 
have determined what ought to be obſerved at funerals, and 
What honours ſhould be paid to deceaſed relations. 
© They dreſs the deceaſed in his beſt cloaths, with the 
uſual marks of his dignity ; and then put him in the coffin. 
Thoſe made for perſons in eaſy circumſtances are formed 
of planks above half a foot thick, and ſo well pitched on 
the inſide, and japanned without, that they tranſmit no bad 
ſmell. The rich expend from 90 to 1000 crowns to pur- 
chaſe a coffih of precious wood finely carved and gilt. 


| with little groves of pines or cypreſs. 
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They are prohibited from burying their dead within the 
walls of cities, and in inhabited places ;, yet are permitted 
to preſerve them in their houſes, where they often keep them 
ſeveral months and even years, and no magiſtrate can 
oblige them to bury them, Many, to ſhew their regard 
for their deceaſed fathers, keep their bodies three or four 
years; and, during the time of mourning, uſe no other ſeat 
than a ſtool covered with white ſerge, nor no other bed than 
a mat made of reeds. They deny themſelves the uſe of 
meat and ſtrong drink, and frequent no feaſts or public 
aſſemblies, * _Y 3 5 

At firſt all the relations and friends that are invited come 
to pay their laſt reſpects to the deceaſed, when the coffin 
covered with white cloth is expoſed in the principal room, 
and a table placed before it, on which is an image of the 
deceaſed, or ſome carved work, on which his name is 
written, and which is ſurrounded with flowers, perfumes, 
and wax-candles, They all proſtrate themſelves, and ſe- 
veral times beat their foreheads againſt the floor before the 
table, and then place upon it candles and perfumes, which 
they brought with them ; the particular friends of the de- 
cealed accompanying theſe Corenidnles with tears and 

roans. 3 
p While they are thus employed the eldeſt ſon, accompa- 
nied by his brothers, comes from behind a curtain that is on 
one fide the coffin, and with, countenances full of grief, 
without ſpeaking, pay them the fame compliment of ftrik- 
ing their foreheads againſt the floor, he women are 
concealed behind the fame curtain, and ſend forth frequent 
mournful cries. This ceremony being ended, they al riſe 
up, and a friend in mourning, conduQts the viſitors into 
another room, where they are entertained with tea and dried 
fruits, and then conducted to their ſedans. Theſe ceremo- 
nies commonly laſt feven days. n 

Thoſe who have a complete mourning habit, have their 
cap, veſt, gown, ſtockings, and boots all white: but in 
the firſt months of mourning for a father or mother, their 
habit reſembles a kind of bag made of red ſackcloth ;' they 
have a ſort of cord or a piece of ſackcloth for their girdle, 
— 3 cap, which is of an odd figure, is of coarſe 
cloth. ty” TY 

The day of the funeral being at length fixed, they give 
notice of it to all the relations and friends. of the deceafed, 
who come on the day appointed. The proceſſion is begun 
by perſons carrying paſteboard figures repreſenting ſlaves, 
tygers, horſes, &c. Several companies follow, marching 
two and two; ſome carry flags, ſtandards, perfuming-pans ; 
others play mournful tunes on various tuken inſtruments. 
In ſome places the picture of the deceaſed is elevated 
above the reſt, on which is written in large golden charac- 
ters his name and office. Then follows the coffin covered 
with a canopy in the form of a dome, made of violet co- 
loured filk, with tufts of white filk at four corners of a frame 
that has the dome in the middle ; this dome is embroidered. 
The vehicle in which the coffin is placed is carried by 64. 
men ; but thoſe who are unable to be at the expence, — 
one that requires fewer carriers. The eldeſt fon at the head 
of his brothers, together with the grand - children, follow 
on foot covered with ſackcloth, with their bodies bent as 
if ſinking under the weight of their grief. Afterwards 
proceed the other relations and friends, all 'in mourning, 
and in chairs covered with white ſtuff are the wife. 
daughters, concubines, and ſlaves of the deceaſed, who 
make the air reſound with their cries. | 

Near the place of burial are tables under cover, where 
the domeſticks prepare a repaft, for the refreſhment of the 
company; and this being ended, the relations and friends 
ſometimes proſtrate themſelves again, beating their foreheads 
againſt the ground; but moſt frequently only return their 
thanks: upon which tne ſons expreſs their civilities by 
dumb ſigns. If it be the funeral of a perſon of high rank, 
there are ſeyeral apartments at the place of buriat; and 
after the coffin is brought, a great number of the relations 
ſtay there for two months together, and daily join with 
the ſons of the deceaſed in their expreſſions of 2 When 
death attacks the throne, the mourning becomes general, 
and all public buſineſs is ſuſpended during fifty days. 

The ſepulchres are built without the cities, and if poſ- 
ſible upon eminences ; the form is different in different pro- 
vinces; but they are generally whitened and ſurrounded 
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divert the people. Vou ſee hor 


At length he completed the deſtruction of himſelf and 


CHINA. 


fined to the time of mourning; they reſort every ſpring to 
their tombs, and, having plucked up the weeds that grow 
about them, repeat the ceremonies obſerved at their death, 
and then place ptoviſions and rice beer on the tomb, which 

length ſerves. them: to feaſt upon. They alſo every year 
5 the hall of their anceſtors, which is built by every 
family, Where the perſons belonging to all the branches 

f it, which frequently amoumt to an incredible num- 
j-5, mingle, together without diſtinction of rank; and 
the eldeſt, though the pooreſt, has the firſt place. On a 
long table next the wall is placed the image of the moſt 
eminent anceſtor, or at leaſt his name, and the names of 
the men, women, and children of the family, with the 
age, quality, employment, and day of the deceaſe of each 
perſon wrote on boards about à foot long. The richeſt 

repare a feaſt, and the ſame ceremonies are uſed to the 
ö as if they were yet living. | 

The Chineſe — other ſolemn feſtivals, which they 
celebrate with great pomp and expence. The firſt three 
days in the year are throughout the empire ſpent in rejoic- 
ing. They dreſs in their beſt cloaths, and ſend preſents 
to all their friends, after which gaming, feaſting, and come- 
dies take up all their time. Fen or twelve days before are 
committed many robberies by thoſe who, being deſtitute of 
money, are reſolved-to'obtain ſome to enable them to join 
in thoſe diverſions, 2 | 
On the fifteenth: of the firſt month is the feaſt of Lan- 
thorns, when every family, both in the city and country, 
on the ſea-coaſt, or on the rivers, light up painted lanthorns ; 
ſome of which are of an incredible fize, and of different 
forms. Many are compoſed of ſix panes or ſides : the 
frame is of japanned wood adorned with pilding, arid on 
every ſquare is ſpread fine tranſparent fille, on whieh is 
painted flowers, trees, animals, and human figures: The 
top is crowned with various carved work, from whence 
hang ſilk ſtreamers of different colours that fall upon the 
ſix corners, without hiding any part of the light or of the 

ictures; for on the infide are put lamps, and a great num- 
bs of wax candles, that give a brilliancy to the pictures, 
and diffuſe a ſplendor that is extremely agreeable, 

Several of them repreſent obj proper to amuſe and 
lloping, ſhips failing, 
armies marching, and the like performed by moving pic- 
tures, ſet in motion by people who lie concealed, by means 
of threads which at a diſtance cannot be perceived. 

W hat adds anew ſplendor to this feaſt are the fire-works 
an in all parts of the city, which are ſaid to be extremely 
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I | 
Some Chineſe doctors pretend that this feſtival received 
its origia from a ſtory, which they related toM. Le Compte 
in the following; manner : Three thouſand five hundred 
and eighty-three-years ago China was governed by a prince 
named Ki, the laſt emperor of the firſt race, whom heaven 
had endued with qualities capable of forming an hero; but 
a love of pleaſure taking poſſeſſion of his heart, ſoon tranſ- 
formed him into a monſter. 
Ki had an extraordinary capacity, an en 
great courage, and-ſuch prodigious ſtrength, that he could 
reak iron with the force of his hands. But he became 
effeminate, and grew weak; he exhauſted his treaſures by 
building a tower embelliſhed with gems in honour to the 
memory of a concubine; and filled a pool with wine for 
himſelf and 3000 youths to bathe in. Theſe and many 
other exceſſes induced the wiſeſt men of his court humbl 


ing addreſs, 


to offer him their advice; but he put them to death: he 
even impriſoned one of the princes of the empire who en- 
deavoured to divert the paſſions which clouded his reaſon. 


Te honours paid to their deceaſed anceſtors are not con- [ te that never ceaſe to ſhine, muſt thou be ſubject to death ? 


* thou who ſhineſt more bright on earth than the ſtars in 
«© the heavens.” * | 

&« *Tis true, my lord, ſaid this infatuated princeſs, thou 
* canſt not make thy life eternal; but thou mayeſt for 
e its brevity, and live as though thou ſhouldeſt never die. 
&* What need have we of the ſun and moon to meaſure the 
© duration of life? The morning ſtar that introduces the 
e day, and the evening ſhades that uſher in the night, 
* continually remind thee of the beginning and the end of 
* thy days; for as thoſe begin and end, ſo do ours that are 
* begun advance with precipitation to their fatal cloſe. 
* Come, come, let us no longer caſt our eyes on thoſe 
e rolling orbs; but cure thy diſturbed imagination by build- 
© ing new heavens ever enlightened, ever ſerene, ever fa- 
* yourable to thy deſires, by erecting a great and magni- 
&* ficent palace ſhut up from the light of the ſun; then 
© hang around magnificent lanthorns, whoſe conſtant 
* ſplendor will rival his rays. Thither tranſport whatever 
„js capable of contributing to thy pleaſure, We ſhall 
&© both enter this new world created by thyſelf, I will be 
© to thee inſtead of all things, and thou ſhalt afford me 
© more pleaſure than this old world can beſtow, There 
e nature, for our ſakes, ſhall be renewed ; and we enjoy 
e more delight than the gods. We ſhall there forget the 
& viciffitudes of day and night: with reſpect to us time 
% ſhall be no more; no more ſhall it be an incumbrance; 
de no more ſhall it ſhadow and overcloud our life. If thou 
ce wilt be always conſtant, always paſſionate, my feli- 
« city will ſeem unalterable, and thine happineſs appear 
«© eternal.” | 

The emperor, either from the vain hope of deceiving 
himſelf, or in order to pleaſe the queen, cauſed the palace 
to be built, and there immured both her and himſelf, He 
had even paſſed ſeveral months to appearance ſteeped in de- 
lights, when the people, enraged at his being thus aban- 
doned to pleaſure, obliged one of the wiſeſt princes of the 
empire to declare againſt him. 

The emperor had no ſooner notice of the conſpiracy, than 
he appeared in public, and placed himſelf at the head of an 
| army to puniſh the rebel; but ſoon ſeeing himſelf aban- 

doned by the people whom he had ſo weakly deſerted, he 
fled. During the three remaining years of his life he wan- 
dered in diſguiſe from province to province, in perpetual 
danger of being diſcovered ; as if Tien had reſolved to 
overwhelm him with continual inquietude, in order to pu- 
' niſh him for that ſoft and effeminate repoſe in which he 
hoped to find an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of delights: In 
the mean time they deſtroyed the new palace, and, to pre- 
ſerve the memory of this event, hung up lanthorns in every 
quarter of the city. This cuſtom became anniverſary, and 
a great feſtival throughout the whole empire. 5 
Bat we ought not here to omit another feſtival, which 
is not, like the former, of no real advantage to the ſtate : 
for in a country ſo populous as China, whatever tends to 
the encouragement of agriculture muſt promote the happi- 
neſs and pie periey of the people. Every ſpring, after the 
example of the antient founders of the monarchy, the em- 
peror goes in a ſolemn manner to plough up a few ridges 
of land, in order to animate the huſbandmen, by his exam- 
ple, -in the cultivation of the earth ; and inevery other city 
but Pekin the mandarine performs the ſame ceremony. 
| Theemperor and all his court go firſt to a place in the 
field appointed to make an offering to Chang-ti, one of 


| 


y | their'gods, and to beſeech him to increaſe and preſerve the 


fruits of the earth, This ceremony being over the emperor, 


attended by three princes and nine preſidents of the ſove- 


family, 
One day, inthe midſt of his debaueheries, complaining to 
the queen, of whom he was extravagantly fond, of the 
ſhortneſs of liſe, I ſhould be content, ſala he, could I 
<< but make thee eternally happy; but in a few years, nay 
<< perhaps in a few days, death will, in ſpite of us, put an 
end to our pleaſures; and all my power will not be ſuf. 
u ficient to give thee a life longer than that which the loweſt 
« of my ſubjects hopes to enjoy. This thought depreſſes 
«© my. ſpirits; and pours into my heart a' bitternefs that 
„ prevents my rcliſhing the ſweets of life. Wh 


| reign courts, who are to aſſiſt him at the plough, roceeds ' 


forwards, while ſeveral great men carry a valuable cheſt, 
which contains the grain to be ſown, while all the court 
aſſiſt with profound filence. There are alſo preſent forty 
of fifty antient huſbandmen, and about forty of the younger 
ſort. The emperor having taken-the plough and plowed 
| ſeveral times backwards ira. forwards, he reſigns it to one 
of the princes of the blood, who ploughs in the ſame man- 
ner, as do all the reſt, After having ploughed in ſeveral 
places, the emperor ſows the different grains theſe are wheat, 
rice, millet, beans, and a kind of millet called cao-leang ; 


and the day following the huſbandmen finiſh. the field, w 
y || are rewarded by the emperor with four pieces of dyed cot- 


| ton for cloaths, 


<< cannot I make thee reign for ever? While there are (lars 
I" | 
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The governor of Pekin often goes to viſit this 1 
which is cultivated with great care; he overlooks the tur- 
rows, and if he finds a ſtalk that bears thirteen ears, it is 
eſteemed a good omen, He alſo goes in autumn to get in 
the corn, which he cauſes to be put in yellow ſacks, and 
depoſited in the imperial magazine; and this corn is kept 
for the moſt ſolemn ceremonies. 

As a farther encouzagement to agriculture, every year an 
huſbandman, moſt remarkable for his skill in cultivating 
the earth, is made a mandarine of the eighth order, by 
which he is intitled to wear the mandarine's habit ; to viſit 
the governor of the city, and to fit in his preſence ; after his 
death his funeral obſequies are agreeable to his rank; and 
his title of honour is written in the hall of his anceſtors. 


SECT. V. 


Their Skill in Agriculture, Arts, and Manufaftures, particu- 

larly the Manner of their making Paper and Ink ; of their 

Printing and binding Books ; and of their making Porcelam 

and China-ware. Their Silk Manufactures, and Management 

of the Silk-worm ; their Bells ; their common Mechanics; the 

thod by which they flock their Fiſh-ponds ; and ſeveral ex- 
traordinary Ways of catching Fiſh and Wild Ducks, 


H E huſbandmen apply their utmoſt attention to the 

cultivation of rice; they manure the land extremely, 
and there is no dung nor any kind of filth which they will 
not carefully gather for that purpoſe. They alſo take care 
to diſperſe in certain places the hair of hogs, or any other 
ſort of hair, which they imagine gives ſtrength and vigour 
to the land. The barbers, when they ſhave the head, are 
even careful in ſaving the hair, which is ſold to the far- 
mers for about a halfpenny a pound. It is carried away in 
bags, and barks are often ſeen loaded with it. 

They at firſt ſow their grain without order; but it has 
no ſooner riſen to a foot, or a foot and a half high, than 
they pluck it up by the roots, and plant it in lines che- 
querwiſe. | 

But before the rice is tranſplanted, they level the earth 
and make it ſmooth : for after having plowed the land 
three or four times ſucceſſively up to the middle of the leg 
in water, they break the clods with the head of their mat- 
tocks; and then, by the help of a wooden machine, on 
which a man ſtands upright while it is drawn by a buffalo, 
they ſmooth the earth ; 10 that the plains ſeem more like 
vaſt gardens than open fields. 

Though the invention of the Chineſe is inferior to that 
of our mechanics, their japanned works, their china-wares, 
and the filks imported from China, are a ſufficient proof of 
the ingenuity of the workmen, who are not leſs ſkilful in 
ingenious performances in coral, amber, ivory, ſhells, and 
ebony: their carved works, as well as their public build- 
ings, gates of great cities, triumphal arches, bridges, and 
their towers, have ſomething in them great and noble; in 
a word, they ſucceed equally in all kinds of arts that are 
neceſſary for the common uſes and conveniencies of life, 

The Chineſe paper is made of the bark of bamboo and 
other trees; but they uſe only the ſecond ſkin of the bark, 
which is ſoft and white. This is buried fifteen days in 
the mud of ſome ſtanding water, waſhed clean, and then 
ſpread in a dry ditch, where it is covered with lime, In a 
few days it is taken out again, waſhed, reduced into a 
kind of threads, and ſpread in the fun to whiten and dry. 


It is then boiled well in a copper, and afterwards reduced 


by a proper machine to a ſoft paſte. They then take ſome 
water in which the branches of a ſhrub named koteng has 
been ſoaked, to render it fizy, and mix it with the matter 
of which the paper is made, taking care not to put in too 
much or too little. The whole then appears like a thick 
clammy liquor, and being poured into large and deep re- 
ſervoirs, they take up with their moulds the ſurface of the 
liquor, whic almoſt inſtantly becomes paper. The moulds 
or frames they make uſe of to take up this matter are long 


and broad, and the bottom compoſed of threads of bamboo, 


ſo that there are ſheets ten or twelve feet long, and ſome- 
times more. Afterwards they dip every ſheet of paper into 
allum-water, whence it is called fan paper ; fan in the 
Chineſe tongue ſignifying allum. The allum prevents its 
ſinking, and gives it an agrecable luſtre, This paper is 


| 
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white, ſoft, and ſmooth ; but is more apt to crack than 
than that of Europe; it eaſily cakes moiſture, and by degrees 
the worms get into it, if proper care be not taken to pre- 
ſerve it, To prevent theſe inconveniencies, the books 
ſhould be often beaten, and expoſed to the ſun. Beſides 
the paper made of the bark of trees, there is ſome made of 
cotton, and this is the fineſt, whiteſt, and moſt uſed: beſides, 
it is not ſubje to the inconveniencies juſt mentioned; for 
it will keep as well and as long as the paper made in 
Europe. The conſumption of paper in China is fo great, 
that it is not ſurpriſing they make uſe of the bark of differ- 
ent trees, and alſo az 4 it of cotton ; for beſides the pro- 
digious 8 uſed in printing, and by the learned and 
the ſtudents, who are almoſt innumerable, an inconceivable 
quantity is conſumed in private houſes; one ſide of their 
rooms being nothing but paper windows: on the reſt of 
the walls, which are of plaſter, they paſte white paper; 
and the cieling is made of frames covered with paper, on 
which various ornaments are drawn, 

The invention of paper would have been comparatively 
of little uſe to the Chineſe, had they not at the ſame time 
invented a ſort of ink fit to draw their characters upon it. 
This is what is uſually called with us Indian-ink. There 
are ſeveral methods of making it ; but that mentioned by 
father Contancin ſeems moſt eaſy to reduce to practice. 
The receipt he obtained from the Chineſe is as follows: 

Put five or fix lighted wicks into a veſſel filled with oil; 
but obſerve that the beſt oil makes the moſt ſhining black, 
and conſequently the moſt eſteemed and the deareſt ink. 
Over this veſſel place at a proper diſtance an iron cover 
in the ſhape of a funnel, to receive all the ſmoak : when it 
has received enough take it off, and with a gooſe's feather 

ntly bruſh the ſoot from the infide upon a dry and ftron 
ſheet of paper. The lampblack which does not fall. o 
with bruſhing, and that ſticks faſt to the cover, is coarſer, 
and may be ſcraped off into a diſh, to make an ordinary 
ſort of ink. Having thus taken off the lampblack, beat it 
in a mortar, mixing with it muſk, or ſome ſweet-ſcented 
water, with a thin ſize made of neats leather, to unite the 
particles. When the lampblack is thus brought into a paſte, 
it is put into neat wooden moulds made to give the proper 
form to the ſticks of ink; and then havin ſtamped 


upon 
them characters or figures of dragons, birds, or flowers, 


which are ſometimes gilt, they dry them in the ſun or in 
the wind. 


Tis ſaid that in the city Hoei-tcheou, where they make 
the moſt eſteemed ink, the makers have many ſmall rooms 
in which they keep 1 lamps all day; and that every 
room is diſtinguiſhed by the oil burat in it, and conſe- 
quently by the ink made from it. 

When the Chineſe write with this ink, they make uſe 
of a piece of poliſhed marble, in which are one or more holes 
proper to hold water, wherein they put one end of the 
ſick, and gently rubbing it, there is in a few moments pro- 
duced a fluid ink. Inſtead of a pen they uſe a hair pencil, 
which they hold in the hand not 3 but upright, as 
if the paper were to be pricked. The Chineſe always 
write from the top to the bottom, and begin their books 
where ours end: but their paper being very thin, it will 
not bear writing on both fides, 

Printing, which is but in its infancy in Europe, has been 
from all antiquity in uſe in China; but the manner in which 
it is performed is very different from ours. As we have but 
few letters, and thoſe capable of compoſing volumes on 
all ſubjects, and in every language, a few characters are 
ſufficient : but the Chineſe, who are ftrangers to this ad- 
mirable-invention, are obliged to make uſe of a rodigious 
number of characters, as they have properly no letters but 
different marks for all the different words in their language. 
Inſtead therefore of 'making uſe of types, they cut their 
characters on blocks of wood. When a perſon intends to 
print a book, he gets it fairly written on fine tranſparent 
paper; then the engraver glues each leaf upon a ſmooth 
block of pear-tree, with the face of the letter to the wood, 
and then cuts 27 the wood, leaving only the characters; 
which is done in ſo exact a manner, that, when printed off, 
they perfectly reſemble the original, and it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh what is printed from that which is written. 

This manner of printing is on many accounts incommo- 
dious; it neceſſarily takes up a great deal of time in engrav- 
ing, and, as the pages are worked off ſeparately, the __ 
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intins a volume muſt be very conſiderable z beſides, 
2 — of wood muſt be as — as the pages, and 
a volume will be ſufficient to fill a room. On the other 
hand, it is attended with ſome advantages z they have no 
occaſion for a corrector; for, provided the leaf be exactly 
written, the engraver ſeldom makes any miſtakes: beſides, 
the author is not obliged to print off more books than he 
has an immediate Joey 1 for, and never runs the hazard 
of printing a large impreſſion when the ſale is not abſolutely 

rtain, 1 
"They uſe no 8 as we do, for the paper is too 
ſoft to bear it; but when once the blocks are ready, and 
the paper cut, one man with a bruſh can print a great 
number of ſheets in a day. They have two bruſhes, one 
harder than the other ; they dip one a little in the ink, and 
then rub the ſurface of the block with it, ſo as to wet it 
neither too much nor too little; for if it was too much the 
charaQers would be blotted, and if too little they would 
not print. Having thus inked the characters, they lay the 
ſheet upon the block, and then gently paſs the other ruſh 
over the paper, preſſing it down a little that it may im- 
bibe the ink, which it eaſily does, as the printing- paper is 
not dipped in allum. 

The ink uſed in ray), is made of lampblack, well 
beaten and expoſed to the ſun, and then ſifted through a 
very fine ſieve : it is afterwards tempered with aqua-vite till 
it is of the conſiſtence of fize, after which it is mixed with 
water till it is of a proper conſiſtence. Laſtly, they add 
to every ten ounces of ink about an ounce of glue, which 
they diſſolve over the fire, and mix with the lampblack 
and aqua vitz before they are tempered with water, 

They print but on one fide on account of the thinneſs 
and tranſparency of the paper ; hence every leaf of a book 
is folded, the fold being at the edge of the book, and the 
opening at the back, where they are bound together. They 
cover their books with a neat fort of grey paſteboard, to 
which they ſometimes add fine ſattin or flowered taffety; 
and ſome are covered with red brocade, on which 
are gold and filver flowers. This method of binding is 
very neat and convenient, but they never gild the edges, 
nor even colour them. 

China-ware is made of a mixture of different ſorts of 
earth; one called pe-turtſe is white, with a greeniſh caſt, 
and is found in the quarries, It is very hard, and bein 
broke into ſmall pieces with hammers, is put into mortars 
and by the help of ſtone 2 capped with iron, is reduced 
into a fine powder. Theſe peſtles are worked without 
ceaſing, either by man's labour or by the aſſiſtance of water, 
in the ſame manner as the hammers of paper-mills. This 

wder is caſt into a large veſſel filled with water, and 

riskly ſtirred with a ſtrong iron ſpatula ; when, after it 
has reſted a few minutes, there riſes on the ſurface a cream 
four or five inches thick, which they take off, and pour in- 
to another veſſel of water. Thus they agitate the water of 
the firſt veſſel ſeveral times, conſtantly taking off what 
ſwims on the top, till nothing remains but the groſs part, 
which they take out and pound afreſh, With reſpe& to 
what is put into the ſecond veſſel, they wait till it has 
formed at the bottom a kind of paſte ; and when the wa- 
ter appears clear they pour it off gently, and caſt the paſte 
into large moulds, in which it is dried, 

Another earth uſed as a material in the, compoſition of 
China-ware is a kind of chalk, of a ſomewhat glutinous 
and ſoapy nature. They waſh it. in river water, to take 
off a yellow earth that ſticks to its ſurface; and then break- 
ing it, put it into a veſſel of water to diſſolve ; after which 
they prepare it in the ſame manner as the other. 

The fineſt, lighteſt, and moſt beautiful China- ware is 
made only by well incorporating together eight parts of 
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this laſt chalk with two of the former; after which the | 


veſſels are turned on the wheel, that is placed on a round 
board, which whirls round by means of a wheel placed 
under it, and is turned by the foot in much the ſame man- 
ner as our potters make mugs, bowls, and other veſſels : 
ſome pieces of China-ware are made in moulds, and all of 
them paſs through a multitude of hands, | 

The great pieces of China-ware are made at twice : one 
part is lifted upon the wheel by two or three men, in order 
to receive its proper ſhape; and the other half, after it is 
formed and almoſt dry, is joined to it and united by the 
ſame matter it is made of, moiſtened with water, hen 
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the pieces thus faſtened together are quite dry, they ſcrape 
and oliſh the place where they are joined with a knife, 
both on the inſide and out, In the ſame manner they ap- 
ply handles, ſpouts, and the like. 8 p 
Men, groteſque figures, animals, idols, buſts, and the 
like, which are hollow, are made in moulds in three, four, 
or more pieces; after which they are joined * and 
finiſhed with tools proper to trace, hollow, and poliſh the 
different ſtrokes the mould had not impreſſed. 
As to flowers and other ornaments that ſeem engraved; 
they are formed on the china by ſtamps and moulds; and 
relievos, ready prepared, are ſtuck on. | 
When they have the model of a piece of China-ware 
that is-beſpoke, and which they cannot imitate by the 
wheel only, they make uſe of a kind of yellow fat 
clay, which they knead very much, and then apply it to 
the model; and when the impreſſion is taken; ſeparate the 
mould from the model in ſeveral pieces, which they ſuffer 
to dry gently. When they intend to make uſe of the 
model, they place it for ſome time near the firez after which 
they fill it to what thickneſs is deſigned with the paſte pro- 
per for making China-ware, prefling it in all places with 
the hand ; and then place it a moment before the fire, 


which looſens the mould by drying up the moiſture that 


united the one to the other. The ſeveral pieces thus made 
ſeparately, are united again in the ſame manner as the lar 

China-veſlels; and the figure being ſuffered to grow hard, 
is afterwards finiſhed by tools proper for that purpoſe, _ 

The labour of painting the China-ware is alſo divided 
between a great number of workmen, who do every thing 
by rote, aſſiſted by a very poor imagination: it is the bu- 
ſineſs of one to make the coloured circle near the edge; 
another traces the flowers, which are painted by a third. 
It belongs to one to make rivers and mountains, another 
makes birds, flies, and other animals ; but the figures of 
men are commonly the worſt performed. 

Du Halde ſays they glaze and bake it before this part of 
the work is performed; and then having painted and laid 
on the gilding, they bake it a ſecond time. 

They uſe all colours “in painting China-ware 3 though 
there are ſeldom any brought to Europe but blue upon a 
white ground, ſometimes mixed with red and gold. Some 
are quite red with ſmall ſpots, others entirely blue, others of 


g | a ſhining black, others marbled, and others painted with 


landſcapes, mixed with almoſt all colours, and enlivened 
by gilding. This beautiful brittle furniture has been finely 
imitated in the Dreſden china, and in that made at Chel- 
ſea, Bow, and in Warwickſhire ; ſome of which; with re- 
ſpect to the beauty of the painting, greatly exceed that 
made by the Chineſe. | 

The beſt authors have agreed, that filk and filk-worms 
came originally from China ; from thence they paſſed to 
the Indians, from them to the Perſians, and frum the latter 
to the Greeks and Romans; among whom filk ſtuffs, at 
_ firſt introduction, was valued at their weight in 

Id. . 
© The filks moſt in uſe among the Chineſe are plain and 
flowered gauzes, which are their ſummer wear; damasks 
of all ſorts and colours, ſtrip'd ſattins, black Nanking ſat- 
tins, coarſe taffeties, brocades, velvets, and a great man 
ſorts for which the Europeans have no name. For their 
gold tiſſue, they do not make uſe of fine gold thread twiſted 
on filk; but cutting a long flip of gilt paper into ſmall 
ſlips, very artfully roll them about the ſilk. Theſe ſtuffs, 
when freſh, look very fine; but being ſoon tarniſhed by 
the air, and ſpoiled by wet, they are unfit for garments. 
None but the mandarines and their ladies wear them; and 
that but ſeldom, | 
The Chineſe being the firſt nation that diſcovered the art 
of rearing ſil- worms, and rendering their labours of ſervice 
to mankind, a conciſe account of the manner in which this 
is performed, and the filk produced in that country, can- 
not fail of being agreeable to the curious reader; and the 
more ſo, as the ſilk manufacture there is much greater 
than in any other country upon earth, | 

The filk worm proceeds from a ſmall egg no bigger than 
a pin's head, and grows till it becomes of the — of a 
caterpillar, feeding all the while on ; mulberry · trees till it 
comes to its maturity; it then ceaſes to eat, and prepares 
for its diſſolution, by wrapping itſelf in a kind of coffin, or 
ſilken ball, of the fize and ſhape of a pidgeon's egg: this. 


task 


40 
t»{k is no ſooner accompliſhed, than its head ſeparates-from | 
its body, which is lender, of a light cheſnut colour, anc. 
covered with hard ſcaly rings; in ſhort, it is metamorphoſed 
into a chryſalis, and in no reſpect reſembles its original form, 
but remains without the Jeaft ſign of life or motion : yet, if 
taken out of its ſepulchral caſe, it will writhe on being 
touched ; though on opening it no ſign of an animal form 
is to be ſeen with the naked eye, for nothing appears within 
its ſcaly covering but a liquid ſubſtance. In this torpid 
fate, without limbs, or any diſtinction of head or tail, it 
remains, till at length it awakes to a new life, puts off the 
rings with which it was ſurrounded, and making a paſſage 
out of its filken ſepulchre, appears a perfect moth or but- 
terfly, with head, legs, and wings : yet in this ſtate it 
never eats, but fluttering about, as if rejoiced at its reſur- 
reftion to a new and more eligible life, propagates its 
ſpecies ; and each female having laid abundance of eggs, 
both the males and females die. : 
There are two methods of bringing up theſe curious in- 
ſes, both practiſed in China; theſe are, either ſuffering 
them to expatiate at full liberty on the mulberry-trees, by 
which they are nouriſhed, or by keeping them in rooms, 
As in this laſt method the fineſt filk is produced, we ſhall 


give a particular deſfription of the manner in which the 
which are laid on large ſheets 


hineſe proceed. 

To begin with the eggs, | 
of paper, to which they firmly adhere. The females have 
no ſooner done laying, than thoſe eggs which ſtick together 
in clots are thrown away, and the ſheets hung up on a 
beam of the room, with the eggs inward, and the windows 
are opened in the front to admit the wind: but no hempen 
ropes muſt ever come near the worms or their eggs. After 
fome days the ſheets are taken down, rolled up looſely with 
the eggs inwards, and then hung up again, during the 
ſummer and autumn. 

At the end of December, or the beginning of January, 
the eggs are put into cold water, with a little ſalt diſſolved. 
in it, taking care that it does not freeze, and a China. diſh 
put over them, that the ſheets may not ſwim. Two days 
after they take them out, hang them up again, and when 
dry roll them a little tighter, and encloſe each ſeparately, 
ſtanding on one end in an earthen- veſſel. Some put them 
into a lye made of mulberry-tree aſhes, and then lay them 
ſome moments in ſnow-water, or elſe hang them up three 
nights in a mulberry-tree to receive the ſnow or rain, if 
not too violent. The deſign of this is to cheriſh the inter- 

nal heat in the eggs. 

The time of hatching them is when the leaves of the 
mulberry-trees begin to open, for they are haſtened or im- 
peded according to the different degrees of heat or cold to 
which they are expoſed. When they are ready to come 
forth, the eggs ſwell and become a little pointed. 

The third day before they are hatched, the rolls of paper 
are taken out of the veſſel, ſtretched out, and hung up with 
the back-ſides towards the ſun, till they receive a kindly 
warmth, and then being rolled up cloſe, they are ſet upright 
in a veſſel in a warm place. This is repeated the next 

day, and the eggs change to anaſh-grey : they then put two 
ſheets together, and rolling them cloſe tie the ends, 

The third day, towards night, the ſheets are unrolled 
and ſtretched on a fine mat, when the eggs appear blackiſh, 
If any worms are hatched they muſt be thrown away, for 
they would much increaſe the care and trouble of thoſe 
who attend them: they then roll three ſheets together, and 
carry them into a pretty warm place, ſheltered from. the 
fouth wind. The next day the people taking out the rolls 
and opening them, they find them full of worms like ſmal] 
black ants. The eggs not hatched within an hour after muſt 
be thrown away, as muſt alfo thoſe with a flat head thar are 

ſhrivelled and diſcoloured. Ai 

The apartment for the filk-worms ought to be on a dry 
riſing round, in a ſweet air, and free from noiſe. The 
rooms ſhould be ſquare, and very cloſe, for the ſake of 
warmth ; the door ſhould be to the ſouth, and covered with 
a double mat, to keep out the cold ; yet there ſhould be a 
window on every ſide, that when it is thought neceſſary 
the air may have a free paſſage. In opening of a window 
to Jet in a refreſhing breeze, care muſt be taken to keep 
out the gnats and flies. The room muſt be furniſhed with 
nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one above 
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the worms are fed till they are ready to ſpinz and, to pre- 
ſerve a regular heat, ſtove-fires are at the corners of the 
room, or elſe a warming-pan is carried up and down it; 
but it muſt not have the leaſt lame or ſmoax. Cow-dung 
dried in the ſun is eſteemed the moſt proper fuel ; for the 


the other, On theſe they place ruſh hurdles, upon which 
7 


keep off the outward air; and becauſe they love to wor 
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worms like its ſmell, The women who attend them muſt 
be clean and neat, and avoid eating or handling wild ſuc- 
cory, the ſmell of which is prejudicial to the worms; which 
muſt be managed with great care before their firſt molting. 
Every day is to them a year, and has in it the four ſeaſons : 
the morning is ſpring, the middle of the day ſummer, the 
evening autumn, and the night winter. While the eggs 
are kept, before they are hatched, they require much cold; 
when firſt hatched they want as much heat ; when become 
caterpillars they need a moderate heat ; after the great molt- 
ing they muſt be kept cool; when upon the decline th 

ſhould be warmed by degrees; and a great heat is neceſſary 
when they are working their cones. | 

The mulberry- leaves ſhould be gathered two or three days 
before-hand, and kept in a clean place; the firſt three da 
they give them the tendereſt leaves cut with a ſharp knife 
into little threads, without bruifing them, At the end of 
three or four days, when they begin to turn white, their 
food muſt be increaſed, but not cut ſo ſmall : and when 
they become blackiſh, they muſt have a greater quantity of 
leaves quite whole. As they turn again white, and eat 
with leſs appetite, they pive them fewer leaves, and fewer 
ſtill when oy grow yellow; and when they are ready to 
change their ſkins they give them nothing. Every molt- 
ng. Lions they muſt be treated in the ſame manner. 

o render this and what follows intelligible it is neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that when the filk-worm leaves its little 
egg, it is perfectly black; but in a few days it aſſumes a 
whitiſh hue, or an aſh-grey ; after which its coat becoming 
ſullied and ragged, it caſts it off, and appears in a new 
habit, As it increaſes in bulk it grows whiter, but inclines 
a little to green; till ceaſing to feed, and ſleeping almoſt for 
two days, it a ſecond time diveſts itſelf of its ſkin, and ap- 
pears in its third habit; when its colour, head, and whole 
form are ſo changed, that it ſeems another animal. It now 
begins to eat again, and continues to do ſo for ſome days ; 
then changes to a bright yellow, and relapſes into its for- 
mer lethargy, at the concluſion of which it once more quits 
its covering; and having continued feeding for ſome time 
longer, it at length renounces feaſting and all ſociety, and 
builds its ſilken tomb. | 

But to proceed. The worms eat equally day and night : 
the Chineſe give them on the firſt day forty-eight meals, 
that is, one every half hour; the next thirty; the third day 
they bave ſtill leſs. As cloudy and rainy weather takes 
away their ſtomach, juſt before their Fs a whiſp of very 
dry ftraw, the flame of which muſt be all alike, is held over 
the worms to free them from the cold and moiſture that be- 
numbs them, or elſe the blinds are taken from the windows 
to let in the full day-light. 

Eating ſo often haſtens their growth, on which the chief 
profit of the filk-worms depends. If they come to maturity 
in twenty-three or twenty-five days, a large ſheet of paper 
covered with worms, which at their firſt coming from the 
eggs weighs little more than adrachm, will produce twenty- 
five ounces of filk ; but if not till twenty-eight days, they 
then yield only twenty ounces ; and if they are a month or 
forty days in growing, they then produce but ten. 

They muſt be kept extremely clean, and often removed ; 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms belong- 
ing to one hurdle muſt be divided into three, afterwards 
they muſt be placed on fix, and. ſo on to the number of 
twenty or more: for being full of humours, they muſt be 
kept at a due diſtance from each other. 

The critical moment for removing them is when they 
of a bright yellow and ready to ſpin; they are then put 
into a proper apartment prepared for them to work in. This 
is a Jarge caſe or cloſet, divided all round into partitions, 
each with a ſhelf; there they place the ſilk- worms, who 
afterwards range themſelves in their proper ſituations. There 
ought to be room for a man to go in, and to keep a ſmall 
fire in the middle, juſt to yield a gentle heat, which makes 
the worms work more eagerly, and renders the filk more 
tranſparent. 'They muſt be. ſurrounded with mats at a 
ſmall diſtance, which muſt cover the top of the place, to 
K in 
the 
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without woollen and linen manufactures. 


ed by tt 
than the fineſt ſilks, they buy but little of it: yet as for 


as they do flax and nemp 
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However, after the third day's labour the mats 
2 1155 away from one o'clock till three, but the rays 
of the ſun muſt not ſhine upon them. They are at this 
ume covered with the ſheets of paper that were uſed on the 
ow the manner in -which the filk-worm performs 
this work; it at firſt ſeems to labour without deſign, and 
forms only a kind of flue or down: this is its firſt day's 
employment, On. the ſecond it be ins to form the out- 
Gde of the cone or ball, in the midſt of the looſe ſilk or 
fue made the preceding wes On the third day it is quite 
hid, and the reſt of his performance is concealed from our 
fight. At length the cones being finiſhed in ſeven days, 
the worm changes its form and becomes a chryſalis ; the 
cones are then gathered and laid in heaps, but the firſt 
ſet apart thoſe deſigned for propagation upon a hurdle in a 

airy place, 

a 415 care is to kill the moths in thoſe cones which 
the people would not have bored. The beſt way of doing 
this is to fill large earthen-yeſſels with cones in layers of 
ten pounds each, throwing in ſour ounces of ſalt with 
every layer, and coveting it with large dry leaves hike thoſe 
of the water-lily, and cloſely ſtopping the mouth of the 
veſtels. But in laying the cones into the veſſels they ſeparate 
the long, white, and glittering ones, which 15 a very 
fine ſilk, from thoſe that are thick, dark, and o the colour 
of the ſkin of an onion, which produces a coarſer ſilk. 
Tais is the method of raiſing worms in the ſpring, 
which is the general ſeaſon for doing it, though ſome hatch 
eggs in ſummer and autumn, and almoſt every month 
aiter the ſpring crop; but were all to do ſo, the mulberry- 
trees would ſcarce furniſh them ſufficient food. The filk- 
worms bred in ſummer are kept cool, and the windows 
' covered with gauze to keep out the gnats. "Thoſe raiſed 
in autumn are at firſt to be kept cool; but after their 
molting, and when they ſpin, they muſt be kept warmer 
than in the ſpring. 

When the ſilk- worms are ready to ſpin, if you lay them 
on the top of a cup covered with paper, they will ſpin a 
piece of (ilk flat, thin, and round like a large wafer. Theſe 
are, not clogged with this viſcous matter which the worms 

emit when long incloſed, and they are as eaſy to wind as 
the cods, without requiring to be wound in ſuch a hurry. 

When they, wind off the filk they firſt clear away the 
down, and then throwing the cones into a copper of warm 
water, ſtir them about with ſmall twigs bound together, 
and cut like bruſhes ; by which means the ends of the ſilk 
being diſengaged catch on the twigs, and thus are drawn 
out, and eight, ten, or twelye of them faſtened together to 
a reel, which a woman turns round, and at the ſame time 
guides the threads, and ſubſtitutes new ones when any of 
them breaks, till all the ſilk is wound off, 

Though the Chineſe chiefly wear filk, yet they are not 

Wool is ver 
common and. cheap, eſpecially in the provinces of Chan-f, 
Chen-fi, and Se-tchuen, where they feed abundance of 
ſheep; N the Chineſe do not make cloth. That furniſh- 

e Engliſh is highly eſteemed ; but being dearer 
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druggets, ſerges, and tammies, they make them very well; 


theſe ate worn by the bonzes, and are commonly manu- 
factured by their wives. | 


They make cotton cloth; and for the ſummer nettle 


linen for long veſts. But the cloth moſt valued, and to be 


found no where elſe, is made of a plant called co, found 
in the province Fo-kien. It is'a kind of creeping ſhrub 


that ſpreads over the fields, with leaves much larger than 
the ivy; they are round and ſmooth, green within, and 


downy on the outſide : the ſtems of ſome are as thick as 
one's finger, but very pliable and 'downy like the leaves. 
When they begin to dry they leave them to rot in water, 


the firſt ſkin is peeled off and 
thrown away; but the ſecond, which is more fine and 


delicate, they divide by the hand into very ſlender threads, 


and, it is ſaid, weave it without either beating or ſpinning 


it. This kind of linen is tranſparent and pretty hne, but 


ſo light and cool, that the perſon who wears it ſeems to 
have nothing on his back. Bop | 


Among the other arts practiſed by the Chineſe we 


ought not to omit their being long acquainted with found- 


ing of bells. Some of theſe are of a prodigious ſize, par- 
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ticularly: ſeveral caſt at Peking between three and fou® 
hundred years ago, each of which weigh an hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds. They are eleven ſeet wide, forty 
feet round, and twelve ſeet high beſides the ear; which is 
at leaſt three feet in height: but Le Compte obſerves, 
that thoſe of Europe exceed them in ſound, as much as 
they exceed the European bells in ſize; for inſtead of iron 
clappers, they ſtrike upon them with a large wooden ham- 
mer, which probably deadens the found. They have alſo 
great bells in all their cities, which are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the hours of the night. | 
In every city there are mecbanics of almoſt all ſorts z 
ſome. work in their ſhops, others go about the ſtreets to 
be hired; but the greater part are employed in private fa- 
milies. For inſtance, if you want a ſuit of cloaths, the 
taylor comes to your houſe early in the morning, and 
returns home in the evening. He uſes no thimble, but 
inſtead of it ties a rag about the ball of his thumb; and 
he generally ſows ſtanding, only leaning againſt the table 
on which his work lies. The other handicrafts alſo work 
at the houſes of their cuſtomers, and all bring their fools 
along with them, even. to the ſmith with his anvil and 
forge to make things for common uſ. I; 
he barbers, with, their ſhoulders loaded with a ſtool, 
their baſon, pot and fire, with a- towel and clouts, give 
notice of their approach with a little bell; and when call- 
ed, very dexterouſly on the ſpot, whether it be in the 
ſtreet, the middle of a ſquare, at the door of a houſe, or 
any where elſe, ſhave the head, ſet the eye-brows in or- 
der, clean the ears with proper inſtruments, ſtretch out 
the arms, and rub the ſhoulders, all for. leſs than a half- 
penny, which they receive with many thanks, and then 
ring the bell again, in order to obtain another job. The 
ſhoe-makers go about in the ſame manner, and will either 
make ſhoes, or, for about three-pence, will ſole them ſo as 
to laſt a year or two, if the, perſon does not walk much 
abroad. | 40 by | 
It will not here be improper to mention the method by 
which the Chineſe ſtock their ponds and pools with fiſh. 
In the month of May the country people place mats and 
hurdles acroſs the river Yang-tſe-kiang, in the province of 
Eiang-fi, leaving only room for the paſſage of the boats. 
| Theſe hurdles ftop the ſpawn, which, together with the 
water, they convey into proper veſſels, and expoſe it to 
ſale: after which it is carried into different provinces for 
the purpoſes already mentioned. 
The fiſhermen, beſides nets and lines, the firſt uſed in 
theic great fiſheries, and the lattter in their ſmall, in ſeveral 
provinces fiſh with a kind of cormorants, which they train 
up as hawks are taught in Europe to catch birds. Early 
in the morning one may ſee on the rivers a conſiderable 
number of boats, and ſeveral of theſe birds fitting at the 
end of each, when, at a ſignal given by ſtriking the water 
with an oar, they take their flight, and diſperſing over the 
river, watch their prey, and ſuddenly diving, ſeize the fiſh 
by the middle, and then riſing. carry it to the boat. 
The hſherman takes the bird, and holding its head down- 
ward, paſſes his hand along the neck, to make it diſcharge 
the ſmall fiſh it had devoured ; for they are hindered from 
entering into the gullet by a ring put on the lower part of 
the 4 which, after the fiſhing is quite over, they take 
off, and give them ſomething to eat. When the fiſh hap- 
pens to be too large for one bird, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other, one taking the head, another the tail, and bring it 
to the boat to their maſter. 0 
They have another method of taking fiſh ; for this pur- 
poſe they have long narrow boats, on each fide of which is 
nailed a long plank, two feet broad, japanned with ver 
white ſhining varniſh, and ſlanting gently till it alm 
touches the water. In the night - time, when theſe boats are 
uſed, they turn them towards the moon, that the reſſection 
may increaſe the ſplendor of the varniſh ; ſo that the fiſh, 
which are ſporting about the boats, eaſily miſtaking the 
colour, of the japanned planks for that of the water, fre- 
quently leap upon them, and ſometimes into the boat. 
In ſome places the ſoldiers ſhoot the fiſh- very dexter- 
ouſly with arrows, faſtened to the bow with a line of pack- 
thread; as well to prevent their being loſt, as to draw 
out the fiſh when it is ſhot. In other — where there 
are great numbers in the mud, men ſtand up to the waiſt 


in water, and pierce them with a three - forked (pear. N 
* : ; To 
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To theſe extraordinary methods of fiſhing we ſhall add 
the manner in which they take wild ducks, which are very 
numerous in the lakes. They leave a number of ſhells of 
large calibaſhes or gourds 1 on the water, and when 
they have a mind to catch the ducks, put on their heads 
one of theſe ſhells, with holes to ſee and breathe through, 
and then go naked into the water, or ſwim deep with their 
bodies, that nothing may appear above the ſurface but the 
calibaſh, which the ducks being accuſtomed to ſee floating, 
approach without ſear; when the duck-hunter taking 
them by the feet, pulls them under the water, wrings their 
necks, and faſtens them to a girdle he wears for that pur- 


poſe; thus purſuing his exerciſe, till he has got as vere 


as he can carry, he proceeds to ſhore to diſburthen himſe 
of his load. 


SECT. VL 
Of their. Skill in the Sciences. 


ERE we to take a view of the numerous libraries 
in China, handſomely built, finely adorned, and 
enriched with a prodigious colleQion of books; were we 
to conſider the multitude of the doctors and colle 
eſtabliſhed in all the cities of the empire, their obſervatories, 
and conſtant application to watch the courſe of the ſtars ; 
were we farther to reflect, that learning is the only path 
to preferment, and that for above four thouſand years none 
but the learned have been governors of cities and provin- 
ces, and have enjoyed all the offices about the court, we 
ſhould be tempted to believe that China muſt be the wiſeſt 


and moſt learned nation upon earth. Yet by*a very ſmall 


acquaintance with them we ſhall ſoon be undeceived, and 


fully convinced that they are far from * brought any 


ut there are 
two principal obſtacles that hinder their progreſs; the firſt 


of the ſpeculative ſciences to perfection. 


is, that they have nothing to excite their emulation; and 
the other, that they who are able to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
can do it only by ſtudying morality, the hiſtory and laws 
of their country, and by learning to write in a polite 
-manner. By this means they obtain the degree of doQor, 
and are poſſeſſed of honour and credit. This is ſoon 
followed by their obtaining a government, and by their 
enjoying all the conveniencies of life. 

T heir logic and rhetoric are without rules, imitation 
generally ſerving them inſtead of precept. In the firſt, 
they are guided only by the light of reaſon, without an 
aſſiſtance from art; and, in the laſt, are ſatisfied wit 
reading the moſt eloquent pieces, and obſerving the ſtrokes 
moſt Ikely to affect the mind. 

They pretend to be the inventors of muſic, and boaſt 
of their having formerly brought it to the higheſt perfec- 
tion. They like the European muſic well enough, pro- 


vided there be but one voice to accompany the ſound of 


ſeveral inſtruments; but as for the contraſt of different 
voices, of grave and acute ſounds, ſyncopes, 5 and 
dieſes, they conſider them as no better than a diſagreeable 


_ 


confuſion ; for all their concerts have no dependence on 


the variety of tones, or the difference of parts. 


They have no muſical notes, nor any ſign to denote the 
diverſity of tones, the raiſing and falling of the voice, and 
the reſt of the variations that conſtitute harmony. "They 
learn the tunes by the ear, and when theſe are played 
upon their inſtruments, or ſung by a good voice, they have 
ſomething in them not diſagreeable even to the ear of an 
European. RY | 


Du Halde obſerves, that in the year 1679, the emperor | 


Cang-hi, who had himſelf compoſed ſome tunes, ſent for 
Grimaldi and Pereira, two miffionaries, to play upon an 
organ and an harpſichord that they had formerly preſented 
him with: he greatly admired the ſweetneſs of our Euro- 
pean airs, and ſeemed to take great pleaſure in them; then 
ordered his muſicians to play a Chineſe air upon their in- 
ſtruments, and at the. ſame time played himſelf in a very 
aceful manner. in of . 
While the emperor's muſicians were playing, Pereira 
took his pocket-book and pricked down all the tune, and 


when they had made an end repeated it without miſſing 


one note, which ſo aſtoniſned the emperor, that he be- 


Rowed great encomiums upon the Juſtneſs, harmony, and 


CAINA. 


| facility of the European muſic; but that which ſurpriſed 


him moſt was, that the miffionary had learnt an air in fo 
ſhort a time, that had given him and his muſicians ſo much 
trouble, and that by the aſſiſtance of characters he could 
recollect it at pleaſure. | 

The emperor, to be more fully perſuaded, ſung ſeveral 
different airs, which Pereira pricked down in his book alſo, 
and then repeated them with great accuracy and juſtneſs: 
this alſo pleaſed the emperor ſo well, that he owned the 
European muſic to be incomparable, and that Pereira had 
not his equal in the whole empire. This prince after. 
wards eſtabliſhed an academy of muſic, and made the moſt 
{kilful perſons of that ſcience members of it. 

The Chineſe have invented eight ſorts of muſical in- 
ſtruments, which they imagine have the neareſt reſem. 
blance to the human voice; ſome are of metal, like our 
bells; one has ſome reſemblance to our trumpet: they 


| have wind inſtruments of two or three ſorts, as flutes, and 


a kind of ſmall organ, which yields an agreeable ſound, 
They have alſo inſtruments with ſtrings, which are gene- 
rally of filk, as cymbals and violins, each with only three 
ſtrings : they have another inſtrument with ſeven ftrings, 
that 1s Bear eſteemed, and not diſagreeable when played 
| upon by a ſkilful hand: they have alſo ſevera] kinds of 
drums, compoſed of ſkins, ſome of which are ſo heavy 
that they are obliged to place them on a piece of wood. 

They are pretty well verſed in arithmetic, of which 
their books contain the four principal rules, addition, 
ſubſtraction, multiplication, and diviſion. Yet it is not 
by calculation that they put them in practice, for they 
have nothing like our figures by which they can perform 
the operation. This is done by an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a ſmall board croſſed from the bottom to the top by ten 
or twelye parallel rods, with a ſeparation at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from one of the ſides: upon theſe rods are ſmall 
ivory balls, that flip up and down; the two which are in 
the upper diviſion of each rod ſtand each for five, and five 
balls below for units. | 

In joining and ſeparating the balls they reckon as we 
do with counters, but with ſuch eaſe and geadineſs that, 
Du Halde ſays, the Europeans, with the affiſtance of figures, 
are not near ſo quick as the Chineſe in caſting up the moſt 
OE ſums. a , 0 

heir geometry is v uperficial; however, nei- 
ther wed, {kill 4 exadineſs in meaſuring their land, and 
their method of ſurveying is eaſy and certain. 

The other parts of the mathematics were unknown to 
the Chineſe till they were viſited by the miſſionaries. The 
emperor Cang-hi was never weary of ſeeing and hearing 
of them; on the other hand, the jeſuits being ſenſible how 
neceſlary it was for them to procure his protection, omitted 
nothing capable of exciting his 3 

To give him an inſight into opties, they made him a pre- 
ſent of a ſemi- cylinder of a light wood, with a convex- 
glaſs placed in the middle of its axis; which being turned 
towards any object, painted the image within the tube to a 
great nicety. | 

The emperor, greatly pleaſed with ſuch an unuſual 
ſight, deſired to have a machine placed in his garden at 
Pekin, in which, without being ſeen himſelf, he might 
ſee every thing that paſſed in the ſtreets and neighbouring 
places. For this purpoſe they prepared an object-glaſs of 
much greater diameter, and made in the thickeſt garden- 
wall a window in the form of a pyramid, the baſis of which 
was towards the.garden, and the point towards the ftreet : 
at the point they fixed a convex-glaſs, oppoſite the place 
where there was the greateſt concourſe of people, and at the 
baſe made a large cloſet ſhut up cloſe on all ſides and very 
dark. There the emperor came with his queens to ob- 
ſerve the lively images of every thing that paſſed in the 
ſtreets, a ſight that pleaſed him extremely; but it charm- 
ed the ladies a great deal more, ſince they could no other- 
wiſe behold this ſpectacle, the cuſtoms of China not 
allowing them to go out of the palace, . 

Grimaldi gave another ſurpriſing inſtance of his ſkill in 
optics, in the jeſuits gardens at Pekin. He made upon the 
four walls four human figures, each of the ſame length as 
the wall, which was fifty feet. As he had perfectly ob- 
ſerved the rules of optics, nothing was ſeen in the front 
but mountains, foreſts, chaces, and other things of this 
nature ; but at a certain point they perceived the _ 
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= honourcd the jeſuits houſe with his preſence, and 


man well made and well proportioned, The em- | 


3 43. 


fancy that in the heavens is a dragon of a ptodigious ſize, 
who is a profeſſed enemy to the ſun and moon, and ready 


for a long time beheld theſe figures with admiration, | at all times to eat them up. They therefore no ſooner 


andees and principal mandarines, who came in 
_— were ally ſurpriſed ; but what ſtruck them 
moſt, was to ſee the figures ſo regular and exact upon 
irregular walls, that in many places had large windows 
8. d 2 
* they preſented the emperor with teleſcopes 
of all ſorts, and glaſſes for diminiſhing, magnifying, and 
multiplying» Among other 2 they made him a preſent 
of a tube, formed like a priſm, having eight ſides, which 
being placed parallel with the horizon, preſented eight dif- 
ferent ſcenes in ſo lively a manner, that they might be 
miſtaken for the objects themſelves. They gave him another 
tube, in which was a polygon-glaſs, that by its different 
faces collected into one image ſeveral parts of different ob- 
jects; ſo that inſtead of a landſcape, woods, flocks, and 
other things repreſented in a picture, was diſtinctly ſeen 
an human face or ſome other figure. They likewiſe amuſed 
the emperor with the ſhadows of a magic lanthern. 

Nor was perſpective forgotten. Three paintings were 

ſhown in the jeſuits garden at Pekin ; the mandarines 

flocked thither out of curiolity to ſee them, and were 
equally ſtruck with the _ They could not conceive 
how it was poſſible on a plain cloth to repreſent porticoes, 
gallerics, halls, viſtos, and roads, that ſeemed to extend 
as far as the eye could reach, and that fo naturally that 
at the firſt fight they were deceived, 

In explaining ſtatics they ſhowed the emperor a ma- 
chine, the principal parts of which were only four knorch- 
ed wheels and an iron grapple. By the help of this ma- 
chine a child without difficulty -raiſed ſeveral thouſand 
weight, and ſtood firm againſt the efforts of twenty ſtrong 
men. Some pneumatic machines alſo greatly excited the 
emperor's curioſity, They cauſed a waggon to be made of 
light wood, about two feet long, in the middle of which 
they placed a veſſel full of live coals, and upon it an 
zolipile, the wind of which came through a little pipe up- 
on a kind of wheel made like the ſails of a wind-mill. 
This ſmall wheel turned another, and by that means ſet 
the waggon in motion for two hours together. The ſame 
contrivance was likewiſe fixed to a little ſhip with four 
wheels : the zolipile was hid under the deck, and the wind 
- proceeding out of two ſmall pipes filled the ſails, and made 
the ſhip wheel about a long time; the artifice being con- 
cealed, nothing was heard but a noiſe like a blaſt of wind, 

or like that which water makes about a veſſel, 

In ſhort, they preſented the emperor repeating-watches, 
clocks with chimes, barometers, and thermometers, which 
were ſent them for that purpoſe by ſeveral European prin- 
ces. All theſe different inventions, till then unknown to 
the Chineſe, ſomewhat lowered their natural pride, and 
ſo far raiſed their opinion of foreigners, that they began 
to look upon the Europeans as their maſters, - 

It ought not however to be omitted, that no nation 
whatever has applied more conſtantly to aſtronomy than 
the Chineſe, who have made obſervations in all ages, and 
from the earlieſt times have appointed perſons to watch the 
heavens night and day; and this has been one of the prin- 
cipal employments of the learned. Hence they have an 
account of an eclipſe two thouſand one hundred and fifty- 
five years before the birth of friſt: and Gaubil obſerves, 
that from above an hundred and twenty years before the ſame 
æra, they have given the number and extent of their con- 
ſtellations, what ſtars anſwered the ſolſtices and equinoxes, 
the declination of the ſtars, the diſtance of the tropics and 

the two poles. He adds, they were acquainted with the 
motion of the ſun and moon from weſt to eaſt, and like - 
wiſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, though they did not de- 
termine the motion of. the latter till four hundred years 
after Chriſt, | But Le Compte obſerves, that the aftrono- 
mers, when he was in China, were very unſkilful, and took 
little care to improve that ſcience j provided their ſala 
was paid, they were in no great trouble about the changes 
that happen in the ſky: but if an eclipſe or comet appears, 


_ dare not be ſo negligent, © -: 

Though the Chineſe aſtronomy is of an antienter date 
than that of any other nation in the world ; yet the ſame 
author obſerves, that they reaſon as abſurdly on this ſub- 
ject, as thoſe who are moſt ignorant and iNiterate:' They 


perceive an eclipſe, than they make a terrible noiſe with 
their drums and braſs kettles, till the monſter bein 
frighted, lets go his prey. Even the chief mandarines fal 
on their knees in a court of the palace, and frequently 
bow towards the ſun, ſtriking the ground with their fore- 
heads, to expreſs their pity for that orb, or rather to beg 
of the dragon not to deprive the world of its light. 

Thus though the learned are free from this vulgat error, 
and are perſuaded that eclipſes are owing to natural cauſes z 
yet, from the prevalence of cuſtom, they continue theſe 
ridiculous ceremonies, which are practiſed in the ſame 
manner in all parts of the empire. 

The Chineſe aſtronomers every year compoſe a calendar, 
or almanac, at the head of which is the emperor's edict, 
by which all are forbid, under pain of death, touſe or to pub- 
lifh any other calendar; and of this work ſeveral millions of 
copies are annually ſold. g 

The Chineſe year begins from the conjunction of the 
ſun and moon, or from the neareſt new moon to the fif- 
teenth day of Aquarius, which, according to us, is the 
ſign which the ſun enters about the tenth of January, and 
ſtays there till the ſame day in February : from this point 
their ſpring begins; the fifteenth degree of Taurus is the 
point that determines the beginning of their ſummer ; the 
fifteenth of Leo, their autumn; and the fifteenth of Scorpio, 
their winter. 

They have twelve lunar months, among which ſome 
conſiſt of twenty- nine days and ſome of thirty; and every 
five years they have an interclary month to adjuſt the 
lunations with the courſe of the ſun. They, like us, 
divide the weeks according to the order of the planets, to 
each of which they aſſign four conſtellations, in ſuch a 
manner, that after the twenty-eight, which ſucceed each 
other by ſeven and ſeven, they return to the firſt. 

Their day, like ours, * at mid- night, and ends at 
the mid-night following; but they are only divided into 
twelve equal hours, each of which contains two of 
thoſe ied by us. | | 

The Chineſe have not neglected the art of medicine; 
they applied themſelves to it from the eſtabliſnment of the 
empire, and have many authors who treat of that ſubject; 
but as they have little {kill in natural philoſophy, — par- 
ticularly in anatomy, they have not made the ſame pro- 

ſs as our European phyſicians, 

They ſuppoſe that the body in its muſcles, veins, and 
arteries, reſembles a kind of lute, or a muſical inſtrument, 
whoſe ſtrings have various ſounds, according as they are 
braced ; that all theſe have a certain kind of temperament 
proper to themſelves by reafon of their figure; ſituation, 
and various uſes ; and thus the different pulſes are marks 
by which they can infallibly judge of their diſpoſition, in 
the ſame manner as a ſtring by the different degree of ten- 
fion, or its being touched in one place. or another, in a 
manner more ſtrong or more gentle, ſhews if it be too 
looſe or too much extended. 

By the beating of the pulſe they pretend to know the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, and in what part of the body it reſides ; 
indeed, all their ſkilful phyſicians by this means diſcover 
pretty exactly the ſymptoms of diſtempers ; and it is chiefly 
this that has rendered the Chineſe phyſicians ſo famous, 

When they attend a fick perſon they lay his arm up- 
on a pillow, and then they place their four fingers upon 
the artery, ſometimes hard and ſometimes gently ; the 
take time to examine the beating, and diſtinguiſh che dif. 
ferences according as the motion is more or leſs quick, full 
or ſlender, uniform or irregular ; which they obſerve with 
the utmoſt attention, and afterwards, without aſking the 
patient, tell him where his pain lies, whether in the head, 
ſtomach, or belly ; or whether it be the liver or ſpleen 
that is affected. They alſo tell when he ſhall obtain eale, 


ry | and when the diſtemper will leave him. Indeed, the know- 


ledge of the Chineſe phyſicians in this reſpeR, is very ex- 
traordinary and ſurpriſing. ** 

Some phyſicians when they viſit the ſick bring in their 
chair, or by their ſervant who follows them, a. cheſt ot 
various drawers, which are ſeparated into forty ſmall com- 
partments well furniſhed with roots and fimples, . which 
they adminiſter according to the nature of the diſeaſe ; 

theſe 
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theſe art either ſudorific, or ſerve to purify the blood and 
numouts, to diſpel vapours, to ſtop fluxes, to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, or are = purgative. ; | 
Others carry no cheſt, but give a preſcription, and leave 
the ſick at liberty to take them of him, or to buy them of 
the druggiſts, who are to be met with in almoſt every 


city. Some are above diſpenſing medicines, and theſe re- 


quire more for their viſits. 

The Chineſe phyſicians, pps ering made uſe of ſimple 
decoctions and reſtored health, depend very much upon 
theic cordials to extirpate the very root of the diſeaſe ; they 
have theſe of all ſorts, generally compoſed of herbs, leaves, 
fruit, dried ſeeds, and roots. Variety of ſimples are fold in 
every City of the empire z one province borrows from an- 
other what it has not itſelf, and there are fairs, where 
nothing but medicines are ſold. | 

The phyſicians allow water to their patients, but order 
it to be boiled. They more: forbid all other food, and 
if the ſick perſon is extremely hungry, they allow him to 
take but very little; for they imagine that, while the body 
is indiſpoſed, the ſtomach is unht to perform its functions, 
and that the digeſtion made in this condition is always per- 
nicious. 


SECT. VII. 


Cf their public Buildings, particularly the great Wall, which 
Toi Horta from China ; the Pagods or Temples ; the 
China Tower ; the Triumphal Arches, Bridges, and Roads. 


HE celebtated great wall, which divides China from 
Tartary, excels all the fortifications attempted. by 
the antients, it being fifteen hundred miles jon and con- 
tinued through three great provinces. It is ſtrengthened 
by towers, in the ſame manner as the walls of the cities: 
the gates are fortified on the fide of China with large forts, 
ang where the paſſes might be moſt eaſily forced, they have 
raiſed two or three bulwarks behind each other, that each 
may afford a mutual defence. | 
As China is divided from Tartary by a chain of moun- 
tains, the wall has been carried over them. It begins at a 
large bulwark of ſtone, raiſed in the ſea to the eaſt of Pe- 
king, and almoſt in the ſame latitude, it being in forty de- 
grees two minutes. It is built like the walls of the com- 
mon cities of the empire, but much wider, and conſiſts 
chiefly of brick, bound with ſuch ſtrong mortar, that, tho' 
it has laſted ſeveral centuries, it is ſtil] pretty entire: it is 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and ſo broad, that 
five or fix Lene may travel a- breaſt with eaſe, Some 
parts of the wall are, however, only of earth, which is in 
particular places caſed on the outſide. This wall was 
raiſed above eighteen hundred years ago by the emperor 
Chihohamti, to prevent the incurſions of the neighbour- 
ing Tartars, and, as Le Compte obſerves, was one of the 
greateſt and maddeſt 1 ever known; for 1 
it was prudent to guard the eaſieſt avenues, nothing, he 
adds, could be more ridiculous than for them tocarry their 
wall to the top of ſome precipices, which the birds can 
ſcarce reach with their wings, and which it is impoſlible 
the Tartarian horſe ſhould aſcend. If they fancied that 


an army might have clambered up thither, how could they | T 


imagine that ſo'low a wall could be any defence? As for 
my part, he continues, I admire how the materials were 
conveyed thither, This was not done without a vaſt ex- 
pence, and the loſs of more men than could have periſhed 
by the greateſt fury of their enemies. It is ſaid that, dur- 
ing the reigns of the Chineſe emperors, this wall was guard- 
ed by a million of ſoldiers ; but as that part of Tartary 
now belongs to China, they are content with manning 
well the moſt dangerous and beſt fortified parts of it, 
Among the fortreſſes of the kingdom there are about 
one thouſand of the firſt rate, the reſt ſcarcely deſerve the 
name. The cities are divided into three claſſes ; of the 
firſt there are above one hundred and fixty, of the ſecond 
two hundred and ſeventy, and of the third about twelve 
hundred, beſides near three hundred walled cities, which 
they omit in this calculation as not worth obſerving, tho' 
moſt of them are trading places, well inhabited. The-vil- 
lages are numbered, 'eſpecially thoſe of the ſouthern. pro- 
vinees ; and in thoſe of Chanſi and Chenſi, moſt of them 
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CHina” 
are ſurrounded. with walls and good ditches, with iron 
gates, which. the country ola Bet at night, and guard 
in the day-time, to protect them from robbers, and from 
the ſoldiers, who, in ſpite of their officers, would ' inſult 
them as they paſs by. | 

Among the buildings moſt worthy of notice, we ought 
not to omit their pagods, or temples, erected by the ſuper- 
ſtition of the princes and people to their fabulous deities, 
Theſe are very numerous; the moſt celebrated of them 
are built on barren mountains, to which the induſtry of 
the people has given beauties denied them by nature. The 
channels formed in the rocks to convey the water from the 
heights into reſervoirs made for that purpoſe, with the 
gardens, groves, and grottos, formed in the rocks for ſhel- 
ter againſt the heat of the climate, render theſe ſolitudes 
extremely delightful. Theſe temples partly conſiſt of por- 
ticos, paved with large ſquare ſtones, and partly of halls 
that have a communication by long galleries, adorned 
with ſtatues of ſtone, and ſometimes of braſs. The roofs 
of theſe ſtructures ſhine with very beautiful green and 
yellow tiles, and the corners are embelliſhed with dragons 
of the ſame colours, projecting forward. Moſt of theſe 
pagods have a lofty tower, terminated by a dome, to which 
they aſcend. by a winding ftair-caſe, Under this dome 
is commonly a ſquare temple, which is often adorned with 
moſaic-work, and the walls covered with the figures of 
animals and monſters in relievo. Of this form are moſt of 
the temples, and theſe are alſo the habitations of the 
bonzes. ä 

The towers erected in almoſt every city are their prin- 
cipal ornaments, and among theſe that of Nanking is the 
moſt famous. This is called the China- tower. It joins 
the temple of Gratitude, which is erected on a maſſive ba- 
ſis, built with bricks, and ſurrounded with rails of unpo- 
liſhed marble. The aſcent to it is by a ſtair- caſe of ten or 
twelve ſteps, which lead to the hall. This room, which 
ſerves for the temple, is an hundred feet high, and ſtands 
on a ſmall marble baſis, that projects two feet all round, 
beyond the reſt of the wall. The front is adorned with a 
gallery, and ſeveral pillars; the roofs, which in China are 
generally two, one next the top of the wall, and a nar- 
rower over that, are covered with n' ſhining tiles; 
and on the inſide the cieling is painted, and formed of lit- 
tle pieces differently wrought one within the other, which 
the Chineſe eſteem very ornamental. Indeed, ſuch a med- 
ley of beams, joiſts, rafters, and pinions, appear extremely 
ſingular and ſurprizing to an European, who naturally 
thinks that ſuch a work muſt be very expenſive; but, in 
reality, all this proceeds from the ignorance of the work- 
men, who are unacquainted with the noble 8 
which renders our buildings at once ſolid and beautiful. 
The hall receives no light but through the doors, of which 
there are three very large ones on the eaſt ſide, that open 
into the China- tower. | 


This laſt ſtructure makes a part of the temple, and is 
of an octogon figure, about four feet wide, fo that each 
ſide is about fifteen feet in length. A wall of the ſame 
form is built round it, at the diſtance of two fathoms and 
a half, and being of a moderate height, ſupports a roof co- 
vered with ſhining tiles, that ſeems to proceed from the 
tower, and forms underneath a pretty kind of gallery. 

he tower is nine ſtories high, each adorned with a cor- 
nice three feet above the wi dows, and adorned with a roof 
like that of the gallery, except its not projecting ſo far, and 
theſe, like the tower, decreaſe in breadth as they increaſe 
in height. The outſide of this ſtructure is encruſted with 
a coarſe china-ware, which has, in a great meaſyre, retain- 
ed its beauty, though the tower has been erected between 
three and four hundred years. The ſtair-caſe, which is on 
the inſide, is narrow, and the ſteps very high. Each tory 
has a room with a painted cieling, and in the walls of the 
upper rooms are ſeveral ſmall niches, with gilt idols in 
relievo, forming a pretty kind of inlaid work. The firft 
floor is moſt lofty; but the reſt are all of an equal height, 
and on the top of the work is a thick pole that ſtands upon 
the floor of the eighth ſtory, and reaches more than thirty 
feet above the roof. A kind of ſpiral line like 'a ſcrew 
winds round at ſeveral ſeet diſtance from the pole, and on 
the top is placed a golden ball, of an extraordinary magni- 
tude. The height of the whole tower, from the ground 
to the ball, is above two hundred feet. 
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| are very numerous in every city, but | very dreadful to thoſe who are unüſed to them; yet the 
T—_ . notice. Thoſe at Ning- 5 of the neighbouring NN paſs them on horſe- 
rar does enerally three gates, a large one in the middle, | back, or on their mules, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
two ſmall ones on the ſides ; the pillars, conſiſting of | danger, N ; | LOS q | 
tone, make the door-poſts ; the entablature is compoſed of The Chineſe, like the Romans, extend their care to the 
— four faces, generally without projection, and with- | high roads, which they render ſafe, handſome, and com- 
out any molding except the laſt, or the laſt but one, which | modious. Theſe are commonly very broad, ahd often 
js in the place of a frize, and on which they engrave an well paved, eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, Where 
inſcription, The two other gates are made in the ſame | they uſe neither waggons nor horſes. They have formed 
Bf — .an only proportionably Jeſs. Upon theſe triumphal | ways over the higheſt mountains, Y cutting through, 
AY poet "which ſeldom exceed twenty or twenty-five feet in rocks, levelling the tops of hills, and filling up the yal- 
hei bt, are the figures of men, flowers, birds, and other | lies. In ſome provinces the high roads are lined on each 
pros. 41k Loo in relievo, that project ſo much, as to be al- fide with tall trees; and at proper diſtances are neat reſt- 


arated from the work. 

8 which we have already mentioned, are, per- 
haps, the nobleſt works of the Chineſe, conſideting their 

reat extent, and their being caſed on each ſide with a wall 
of large ſtones, and ſometimes with marble. The commu- 
nication with the country is rendered extremely conveni- 
ent by the bridges over them, conſiſting of three, five, or 
ſeven arches, that in the middle being very high, that barks 
may paſs through it. Some have only one arch ; as theſe 
are not very thick towards the top, they cannot be ſtrong, 
but they anſwer the purpoſe, as no. waggons are ever uſed 
in China, and the porters who carry bales of goods paſs over 
theſe bridges by the help of ſtairs on each fide, with ſteps 
about three inches thick. Some of the bridges have three 
or four great ſtones placed on the top of the piers, in the 
form of planks, and there are ſome of theſe ſtones eigh- 
tecn feet in length. ot 

The bridges built over the rivers are ſome of them — 
handſome ſtructures, and of a ſurpriſing length: of theſe 
there is a remarkable one at Fou-tcheou-fou, the capital 
of Fo-kien. The river over which it is built is half a 
league in breadth, and is ſeparated into ſmall arms by ſeve- 
ral iſlands, which are all united by bridges, the principal 
of which has above an hundred arches of white ſtone, 
with a balluſtrade on each ſide, handſomely carved : but 
there is till a more extraordinary one at 'Suen-tcheou- 
fou, which extends over the point of an atm of the fea, 
and is two thouſand five hundred Chineſe feet in length, 
and twenty in breadth. It is ſupported by two hundred 
and fifry-two ſtrong piers, one hundred and twenty-fix on 
each ſide. 

A bridge two leagues and a half to the weſt of Pekin 
was one of the fineſt ever ſeen, till a part of it was thrown 
down by a ſudden inundation, It was entirely of white 
marble, ſupported by ſeventy ſmall pillars, which were ſe- 
parated by pannels of fine marble, on which were carved 
flowers, foliages, birds, and ſeveral ſorts of animals. At 
the eaſt end were two marble pedeſtals, one on each fide, 
on which were two lions of extraordinary magnitude, un- 
der which were ſeveral others of a ſmaller ſize, At the 
welt end, on two other marble pedeſtals, ſtood the figures 
of two children well executed. | 

Where bridges could not be built of ſtone, they have 
contrived other methods, The famous iron bridge, as it 
is called, is the work of a Chineſe general in former times. 
On each fide of the banks of the Panho, a torrent not very 
wide, though exceeding deep, they have built a great 

te, between two ſtone piers that are ſix or ſeven feet 
— and ſeventeen or eighteen high. From each of the 
piers on the eaſt fide hang four chains by large rings, which 
are faltened to the piers on the weſtern ide, and there 
linked together by ſmall chains, which give it the appear- 
ance of net-work, with great meſhes, On this they have 
laid thick planks, faſtened together; but as they do not 
reach within ſome paces of the ate, on account of the 
bending of the chains, particularly when they are loaded, 
they have ſupplied that defect by a floor, ſupported by 
brackets. On the ſides of the planks they have ſet up lit- 
tle wooden pilaſters, which ſuſtain a ſmall roof of the 
ſame materials, the ends of which reſt on the piers. 

The Chineſe have made other bridges in imitation of 
this, and in particular they have two or three ſupported 
only by thick ropes ; but thoſe bridges, though ſmall, are ; 
tottering and inſecure, = 

In the province of Se-tchuen, they have faſtened wooden 
poles into the rocks of the mountains, and on thoſe have 
laid thick planks, and thus formed a kind of bridges, or 
rather roads hanging over the vallies; but theſe appear 
2 | 


g | downwards, and cover the chin 


| ments of every houſe ; TY the tables, the fide-boards, 


ing places. Moſt of the mandarines, when their office is 
expired, on their return to their country, recommend 
themſelves by works of this — 4 The inns too are very 
large and handſome ; but thoſe on the leſſer roads are 
wretched ill contrived buildings. 4 

We have already mentioned the canals, in deſcribing 
the fertility of the country ; and ſhall take notice of ſome 
farther particulars relating to them, in Chap IX. where 
we ſhall treat of the ſkill of the Chineſe in dragging their 


barks up their fluices, and in conveying them from orie 
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canal to another. 
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Of the Houſes of the Chineſe, and their Furniture. Of the 
Cities of the Chineſe in general, and a particular Deſcription 
of Peking, and of the Imperial Palace in that City. The 

ivil Policy obſerved in the Government of the Cities. 


* bs houſes of the middling ſort of people are very 
plain, for they have no regard to any thing but 
convenience. They commonly begin with erecting pil- 
lars, and placing the roof upon them ; for moſt of the 
buildings being of wood, the foundation is ſeldom laid 
deeper than two feet. They ſorhetimes build their walls 
of brick or clay ; but they have generally nothing more 
than a ground- floor, except thoſe of the merchants, which 
have frequently a ſtory above it, in which they depoſit 
their goods. A the cities almoſt all the houſes are covers 
ed with thick ridge tiles. They place the corivex ſides 
where the tiles join, by 
laying on others in a contrary poſition. The ſpars and 
joiſts are either round or ſquare ; upon theſe they lay ei- 
ther tiles that are large, ſquare, and flat, or elſe pieces of 
board, or mats made of reeds; plaſtered over. When it is 
a little dry they lay on the tiles, and, if they can afford it, 
join them with roach-lime. | Bane 

The vulgar, in building their walls, uſe unburnt bricks ; 
only in front they are caſed with burnt bricks. In ſome 
places they are made with tempered clay; and in others. 
of nothing but hurdles, covered with lime and eaftth, But 
the walls of the houſes of perſons of diſtinQion are of 
ground bricks, handſomely carved, or impreſſed with fi- 
gures in relievo. In ſome ptovinces the houſes of the 
villages are made with earth, and the roof thatched with 
reeds, and fo obtuſe that they ſeem flat. 

The houſes of the wealthy are much inferiot to ours, 
for, beſides the poorneſs of the architefure, they do not 
ſtudy to adorn them. One principal reaſon is, their re- 
ceiving no viſits in the inner part of the houſe, but onl 
in a kind of divan appointed for cetemonies ; this is a ban- 
ö Fong, all open, that has no other ornament be- 
ides one ſingle order of wooden columns, painted and var- 
niſhed, which ſerve to ſupport the roof ; ſo that it is not 
ſurpriſing that they ſhould be ſparing of ſuperfluous orna- 
ments in apartments ſcarce ever ſeen by ſtrangers : they 
have, therefore, neither tapeſtry hangings, looking-glaſſes, 
nor wrought chairs : gildings are in fafhion oe in the 
apartments of the emperors or princes of the blood. Their, 
beds, which are their principal ornaments, ate nevet ſeen 
by ſtrangers ; ſo that all their magnificence may be re- 
duced to cabinets, tables, varniſhed ſcreens, ſome pic- 
tures, and ſeveral pieces of white ſattin, upon which are 
written, in large characters, ſentences of morality, and 
theſe are hung in different parts of the chambers. Veſſets 
of china-ware are both the common moyeables and orna- 
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the very kitchen, is filled with them. Of this ware is 
made the veſlels out of which they eat and drink; they 
have likewiſe large flower-pots of it, jars, and other veſlels 
for holding liquids. The pictures with which they adorn 
their apartments have nothing worthy of notice, but the 
brightneſs of the colours; for they are ignorant both of 
pet ſpective, and the proper diſpoſitions of lights and ſhades, 
here are a great number of painters who repreſent on 
the chamber walls an order of architecture, without the 
leaſt ſymmetry ; they form bands or fillets round the 
rooms, at the top and bottom, and between them columns 
at an equal diſtance. They frequently hang up the pic- 
tures of their anceſtors, and ſometimes pieces of ſattin, on 
which are painted flowers, fowls, mountains, and palaces. 
The rooms are alſo frequently adorned with filk lan- 
thorns. 4 
Though you are not permitted to enter the bed-cham- 
ber, yet their beds are very fine, In ſummer they have 
taffaty curtains, embroidered with flowers, trees, and 
birds, in gold and ſilk. Others have curtains of the fineſt 
gauze, which is ſufficient to admit the air, and yet is 
cloſe enough to defend them againſt the flies and gnats, 
which are here intolerable in the night. In winter they 
make uſe of coarſe ſattin, embroidered with dragons and 
other figures, and the coynterpane is in the ſame taſte. 
They do not uſe feather-be..z, but their cotton quilts are 
very thick: their bedſteads are of joiners work, adorned 
with carved figures, ſome of which are very handſome. 
Moſt of the cities of China reſemble each other fo 
nearly, that the ſeeing of one is almoſt ſufficient to enter- 


tain a perfect idea of the reſt. They are generally ſquare, 
when the ground will permit, and N 4A by high 


walls, defended by towers, built as buttreſſes at conveni- 
ent diſtances, and ſome have ditches either dry or wet. 

Within the cities are alſo other towers, either round, hex- 
agonal, or octagonal, and eight or nine ſtories high; tri- 
umphal arches in the ſtreets; tolerably handſome tem- 
ples, conſecrated to their idols, or erected in honour of 

their heroes, and thoſe who have been of important ſervice 
to the ſtate. In fine, there are public buildings more re- 

markable for their great extent than for their magnificence. 

To which we may add, many large ſquares, and long 
ſtreets, in ſome cities very wide, and in others narrow, 

with houſes on each ſide, that have only a ground floor, 

or one ſtory at moſt. 

Having thus deſcribed the cities of China, in general, 
we ſhall give a particular deſcription of Peking, the reſi- 
dence of the emperor. 

Peking, the capital of the whole empire of China, and 

the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſituated in the 

| 4oth degree of north latitude, in a very fertile plain, 20 
leagues diſtant from the great wall. Its neighbourhood 
to the ſea on the eaſt, and the great canal on the ſouth, 
afford it a communication with ſeveral fine provinces, from 
which it draus great part of its ſubſiſtence. It is an exact 
ſquare, and is divided into two cities : that which contains 
the emperor's palace is called the Tartar city, becauſe 
the houſes were given to the Tartars when the preſent fa- 
mily came to the throne ; and their refuſing to ſuffer the 
Chineſe to inhabit it, forced them to live without the walls, 
where they in a ſhort time built a new city; which, by 
being joined to the other, renders the whole of an irre- 
gular form, fix leagues in compals. 

The walls and gates of Peking are of a ſurpriſing height, 
ſo that they hide the whole city; and are ſo broad, that 
centinels are placed upon them on horſeback ; for there are 
flopes within the city of conſiderable length, by which 
horſemen may aſcend the walls; and in ſeveral places there 
are houſes built for the guard. Upon. theſe walls towers 

are erected within bow. ſhot of each other; and at proper 
diſtances there is placed one of an extraordinary height, in 

which may be ſtationed a ſmall body of reſerve. The gates 
are neither embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving, all 
their beauty conſiſting in their prodigious height, which 
at a diſtance gives them a noble appearance. Theſe are 
nine in number; all are well arched, and ſupport very large 
pavilions nine ſtories high, each ſtory having openings 
either of windows or portholes ; and on the loweſt ſtory 
is a large ball, where the officers and ſoldiers retire who 
come off the guard, Before each gate is an open ſpace of 
about three hundred and fixty feet, which ſerves for a 
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parade, ſurrounded by a ſemi-circular wall, equal in height 
and breadth to that which incloſes the city; and into this 
parade you enter, not at the front, but at the fide wall, 
where you paſs to the gate which commands the country ; 
and proceeding through it, turn to the right, and come to 
a ſecond tower which commands the city, and has a gate 
like the former; but the gate-way is ſo long that it grows 
dark in the middle. The arches of the gates are built of 
marble, and the reſt with large bricks, cemented with 
excellent mortar. The ditch is dry, but very broad and 
deep; and the city is as regularly defended by a ſtrong gar- 
riſon, as if the people were under the continual dread of 


are about one hundred and twenty feet broad, and a league 
in length. The ſhops where they ſell ſilks and China- 
ware generally take up the whole ſtreet, and afford a very 
agreeable . Each ſhop-keeper places before his 
ſhop, on a ſmall kind of pedeſtal, a board about twenty 
feet high, painted, varniſhed, and often gilt, on which 
are written, in large characters, the names of the ſeveral 
commodities he ſells. Theſe being placed on each fide of 
the ſtreet, at nearly an equal diſtance from each other, 
have a very pretty appearance ; but the houſes are poorly 
built in front, and very low, moſt of them having only a 
ground floor, and none exceeding one ſtory above it. 

Nothing can be more ſurpriſing than to behold the in- 
numerable multitudes who crowd theſe ſtreets, without 
nn one fingle woman among them; and the confuſion 
occaſioned by a vaſt number of camels, horſes, mules, 
aſſes, chairs, waggons, and carts ; without reckoning the 
crowds of one or two hundred men who, at a diſtance 
from each other, are gathered about fortune-tellers, players 
at cups and balls, ballad-ſingers, or, to hear a fellow read 
a comical ſtory to make them merry; or to liſten to the 
quack doctors, who diſtribute their medicines, ' and with 
many rhetorical flouriſhes explain their wonderful effects. 
Beſides, the ſtreets are always incommoded with either 
mud or duſt ; hence both winter and ſummer.are equall 
troubleſome to thoſe who walk abroad, for the dirt oils 
their ſilk boots, and the duſt ſticks to their cloaths, eſpe- 
cially if they are made of ſattin, which they have a way 
of oiling to give it a greater luſtre. There is indeed fo 
much duſt raiſed by the multitude of horſes, that the city 
is conſtantly covered with a cloud of it, which gets into 
the houſes and penetrates into the cloſeſt cloſets ; ſo that, 
notwithſtanding all their care, their goods are full of it. 
Indeed they ſtrive to alleviate this inconvenience by con- 
tinually ſprinkling the ſtreets, but ſtill there is ſo much 
left as is prejudicial both to health and cleanlineſs. 

Of all the buildings in this great city the moſt remark- 
able is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which does 
not conſiſt in the nobleneſs and elegance of the architec- 
ture, but in the multitude of its buildings, courts, and 
gardens, all regularly diſpoſed ; for within the walls are 
not'only the emperor's houſe, but a little town, inhabited 
by the officers of the court and a multitude of artificers 
employed and kept by the emperor ; but the houſes of the 
courtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived, and even 
worſe than thoſe in the Tartar's city. 

The inner palace contains nine courts built in one line, 
without mentioning the wings which contain the kitchens, 
ſtables, and other offices. The arches through which you 
paſs from one to the other are of marble, and over each is a 
large ſquare building, in a kind of Gothic taſte, for the timbers 
of the roof projecting from the wall are formed by other 
pieces of. wood into a kind of cornice, that has a pretty 
appearance at a diſtance. The ſides of each court are join- 
ed by ſmaller apartments or galleries; but on coming to 
the emperor's lodgings the porticoes, ſupported by ſtately 
pillars, the gilt roofs, the carved work, varniſh, gilding, 
and painting of the halls, the marble ſteps by which you 
aſcend to them, and more particularly the great number 
of different pieces of architecture of which they conſiſt, 
appear extremely ſplendid; The whole is covered with 
ſhining tiles of ſuch a beautiful yellow, that at a diſtance 
they ſeem as bright as if they were gilt. Another roof, as 
bright as the former, ſprings from the wall and ranges 
round the buildings, ſupported by a multitude of beams, 


joiſts, and ſpars, japanned with gold flowers on a green 
ground. The terraces on which the apartments are built 
contribute 


Cuixa. 


a lege. | 
oft of the ſtreets are built in a direct line; the largeſt 
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an air of grandeur ; are fifteen 


white marble, and a 3 1 
| orkmanſhip, open only at. the 
5 mn 2 in the middle — 
of thy r but the aſcent in the middle is only a ſlope 
of matble, with neither ſteps nor landing-place. o per- 
ſon is permitted to paſs this way into the apartments; the 
emperor alone is carried through in his covered chair, on 
ony. | 
7 hall — for ceremonies has on the platform 
before it large brazen veſſels, in which perfumes are burnt 
during any ceremony; and alſo candleſticks, in the ſhape of 
birds, large enough to hold flambeaux. This hall is about 
one hundred and thirty feet in length, and almoſt ſquare ; 
the cieling is carved, japanned green, and adorned with 
gilt dragons. The pillars that ſupport the roof are at the 
bottom 6 or 7 feet in circumference, incruſted with a kind 
of paſte, — japanned red. The pavement is in part 
covered with an ordinary fort of carpets, in imitation of 
thoſe of Turkey; but the walls are deſtitute of all orna- 
ments, they are well whitened, but have neither tapeſtry, 
paintings, looking-glaſſes, nor ſconces. In the middle 
of this room is a throne, under a lofty alcove, very neat, 
but neither rich nor magnificent. There are other leſſer 
hal!s, concealed by the former; one of them is a pretty 
circular room, with windows all round, and is adorned 
with japanned work of various colours; the other is of an 
blong form; | 
1 On views theſe buildings the different pieces of archi- 
tecture dazzle the eyes of the beholder, but the imperfeCt 
notion the Chineſe have entertained of all the arts, is 
ſhewn by the moſt unpardonable faults. The ornaments 
are not only irregular and puerile, but the apartments are 
ill contrived, and want that connection which forms the 
beauty and convenience of the European palaces, and can- 
nat fail of diſguſting all who have the leaſt ſkill in archi- 
teure, | 
The guards at the gates and the avenues have no other 
arms. but their ſcymitars. The whole palace was former] 
inhabited by eunuchs, whoſe power and inſolence at lengt 
grew to ſuch a height, that they became inſupportable to 
the princes of the empire ; but the laſt emperors deſcended 
from Tartary have ſo humbled them, that the youngeſt are 
obliged to ſerve as pages, while the taſk of the others is to 
{weep the rooms and keep them clean; and for the leaſt 
fault they are ſeverely puniſhed. | 
The emperor's houſe is the only one in Peking that de- 
ſerves the name of a palace; the others are extremely 
mean, and none of thoſe of the grandees exceed one ſtor 
high ; however, the _w rooms for themſelves and their 
ſervants make ſome amends for their want of magnificence. 
The Chineſe nobility, like thoſe of other nations, are 
fond of making a ſplendid appearance; but, with reſpe& 
to their houſes, they are curbed by the cuſtoms of their 
country. Le Compte obſerves, that while he was at 
Peking one of the principal mandarines cauſed a houſe to 
be erected for himſelf, that was more lofty and magnifi- 
cent than the reſt ; for this ſuppoſed crime he was accuſed 
betore the emperor ; when, being afraid of the conſequence, 
he pulled it down while the affair was under examination. 
Among the moſt remarkable buildings is the imperial 
obſervatory, of which ſome of the miſſionaries have been 
extremely laviſh in their praiſes; Le Compte ſays he con- 
ceived an high idea from their deſcriptions of this famous 
place, but was much diſappointed on ſeeing it. In going 
to it, he and his friends entered a court of moderate extent, 
where they were ſhewn the dwelling-houſe of ' thoſe who 
have the care of the obſervatory ; then aſcending a narrow 
ſtair-caſe, they reached the top of a ſquare'tower, joined 
on the inſides to the walls of Peking, and raiſed ten or 
twelve feet above the bulwarks. Upon this platform the 
Chineſe aſtronomers had placed their inſtruments, which, 
though but ſew, took up the whole ſpace; but Father 
Verbieſt, having thought them uſeleſs, had prevailed on 
the emperor to pull them down, and to have ne ones ſet 
up of his own contriving: they were therefore in à hall 
near tne tower, buried in duſt and oblivion; © Le Compte 
ſaw them through a window ſecured with iron bars, and 
they appeared large and well caſt; he had, however, an 
opportunity of examining more narrowly a celeſtial globe, 
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he found that it was of a form inclining to an oval, divid- 
ed with little exactneſs, and the whole work very coarſe. 
The Chineſe would never have been perſuaded to leave 
theſe old inſtruments, and make uſe of thoſe (et up by the 
prieſt, which are infinitely ſuperior to them, without the 
expreſs orders of the emperor; for they are more fond of 
the moſt defective pieces of antiquity, than of the moſt 
noble improvements. ; 

But to return to the deſcription of Peking in general. 
All the riches and merchandize of the empire are continu- 
ally pouring into this city. It is uſual to be carried in a 
chair, or more commonly to ride through the ſtreets, and 
chairs and hackney horſes are eaſily procured. For a 
ſhilling or fifteen-pence one may hire a horſe or mule for 
a Whole day; and, as all the ſtreets are filled by great 
crowds of people, the owner often leads his beaſt by the 
bridle, in order to make way. Theſe people know exactly - 
the ſtreet and houſe where every conſiderable perſon lives: 
there is alſo a book which gives an account of the place o 
reſidence of every one who has a public employment. 

All the great ſtreets, which are drawn by a line from one 
gate to another, have ſeveral guards both for day and night; 
the ſoldiers walk with their (words by their ſides and whips 
in their hands, in order to chaſtiſe thoſe who raiſe any diſ- 
turbance; and they have power to take into cuſtody whom- 
ever they find quarrelling. | 

The little ſtreets, which extend into the greater, have 

ates in the manner of a lattice, which do not prevent ſee- 
ing all that paſs along ; they are guarded by the ſoldiers 
placed over-againſt them in the great ſtreet ; and there are 
others on duty in the middle of moſt of thoſe ſmall ſtreets. 
The lattice-gates are ſhut at night by the guard, and are 
ſeldom opened except to perſons who are well known, who 
carry a Janthorn in their hand, and are able to give a good 
account of the motives of their appearing in the ſtreets, as 
that they were going to fetch a phyſician, or the like. 

At the firſt ſtroke given by the watch on a great bell, a 
ſoldier or two comes and goes from one guard to the other, 
and as they walk along continually play on a ſort of rattle; 
the guard muſt alſo anſwer every call of the centinel on 
duty. The governor himſelf is obliged ſometimes to walk 
round the town, when his preſence is leaſt expected; and 
alſo the officers who keep guard on the walls, where they 
beat the hour on large drums of braſs, ſend ſubalterns 
to examine the quarters that belong to their reſpective 
Ferre the leaſt neglect is puniſhed next day, and the of- 
ficer is broke. lg 

This exact diſcipline, which prevents all nocturnal aſ- 
ſemblies, is expenſive to the emperor, for a great number 
of ſoldiers are kept intirely to take care of the cities; they 
are all foot, and have large pay. Beſides their watching 
night and day, it is their duty to fee that every perſon 
cleans the ſtreet before his door; that it is ſwept every 
day, and in dry weather watered morning and night; and 
that the dirt be taken away after rain. The ſtreets being 
very wide, one of their chief employments is to labour at 
keeping the middle of the ftreets clean, for the convenience 
of paſſengers : after they have taken up the dirt, they level 
the ground ; for the city is not paved. 

o preſerve order in the cities, they are divided into 
wards, each of which has a principal, who takes care of 
a certain number of houſes, and is anſwerable for eve 
thing that happens within his diſtrict ;, and if any . 
ſhould be raiſed, and the mandarine not be immediately 
informed of it, he would be ſeverely puniſhed. 

Maſters of families are equally reſponſible for the con- 
duct of their children and ſervants, and perſons in autho- 
rity ate eſteemed guilty when thoſe who ſhould pay them 
obedience and reſpe& have committed a crime: even the 
very neighbours themſelves are obliged to lend their mutual 
aſſiſtante, whenever any misfortune happens, or any crime 
is committed. 1 | 
If a quarrel happens among the populace, and they come 
to blows, they take care to ſhed no blood; and therefore 
if _ chance to have any weapon of ſteel in their hands, 
they lay it aſide, and uſe only their fiſts. | They frequently 


put an end to their conteſts by complaining. to the man- 
darine, who fitting in his chair of ſtate, ſurrounded by his 
inferior officers, coolly hears both parties plead their cauſe ; 
after which he ſentences the culpable perſon to be baſti- 


ol about three feet diameter, left in a bye court; when 


nadoed in his preſence, 


and ſometimes both together. 
There 
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There are common proſtitutes in China as well as in 
other countries ; but as they naturally cauſe diſturbances, 
they are not permitted to live within the walls of the oy 
The houſes they inhabit are of a particular kind, and ſe- 
veral of them lodge together, generally under the manage- 
ment of a man, who is anſwerable for any diſorder they 
ſhall occaſion : yet, notwithſtanding this, lewd women are 
ſcarcely tolerated z for ſome governors of cities will not 
permit them to live within their diſtrict, | 

A good guard is always kept at the gates of every city, 
who examine all paſſengers that enter in; eſpecially if any 
ſingularity renders them ſuſpeCted ; ſo that if their coun- 
tenance, air, or accent, raiſes a ſuſpicion of their being 
+ ſtrangers, they are immediately ſtopped, and notice ſent 

to the mandarine. It is one of their principal maxims, 
which they believe greatly contributes to good govern- 
ment, that foreigners ought not to be ſuffered to ſettle in 
the empire; for, beſides their hatred and contempt of other 
nations, they are perſuaded people of different nations 
would introduce a diverſity of manners and cuſtoms, which 
would gradually bring on perſonal quarrels, that would 


end in parties, and proceed to rebellions fatal to the tran- 
quillity of the empire. 
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the Chineſe Funks and Barks, with their Method of raiſing 
Va — 4 up the Torrents of the Sluices ; of their hauling 
them from one Canal to another ; and the Manner in which 


they jail down the Cataratts of the Rivers. Of their Flaats, 
and of the Mariners Compaſs uſed by the Chineſe. 
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ten guns, the Jargeſt of which did not exceed a four 

pounder, | 
The barks appointed to carry the mandarines into the 

provinces, are flat-bottomed ; they are of three ſorts, and 


ſome of them are very large and neat, being painted, gilt. 


embelliſhed with dragons, and japanned both within and 
without. Thoſe of 


the middle ſize are moſt in uſe, 
and are above twenty-four feet long, fixteen broad, and 
nine in depth from the deck. Beſides the cabbin of the 
maſter of the bark, who has his family, his kitchen, two 
rooms, one before and another behind, there is a hall 
about fix or ſeven feet high, and eleven broad; an anti- 
chamber, two or three other rooms, and a by-place with- 
out ornaments, which form the mandarine's apartment, 
and are all upon the ſame deck. It is all coloured with 
red and white japan, and adorned with carved work, 
painting, and gilding upon the cieling, and on the ſides 
the tables and chairs are japanned with red and black; the 
hall has windows on each fide, which may be taken away 
at pleaſure. Inſtead of glaſs they make uſe of very thin 
oyſter· ſhells, or fine ſilk glazed with tranſparent wax, and 
enriched with trees, flowers, and a variety of figures. 
The deck is ſurrounded with galleries, through which the 
ſailors paſs and repaſs, without incommoding the paſſen- 
gers. This apartment is covered with a kind of platform, 
open on all ſides, and upon it fit four or five muſicians, 
who make a harmony that can raviſh no ears but thoſe of 
a Chineſe. "The hold is divided into ſeveral apartments 
that contain the baggage. The ſails, as in the other veſ- 
ſels, are made of mats. 

To force on the great barks, they alſo make uſe of long 
thick poles, or elſe of oars of ſeveral ſhapes. Theſe are 
commonly long poles, with a broad end, and a hole in the 


"RO Chineſe junks are in every * inferior to our 
ſhips, few carrying more than from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred tons, and are properly only 
wide barks, about eighty or ninety feet in length, with two 
maſts. The fore part is not made with a beak-head, but 
is ſplit and riſes up in the manner of two wings or horns, 
which bas an odd appearance. The ſtern is ſplit in the 
middle, in order to afford ſhelter for the rudder in a high 
ſea, This rudder, which is about five or ſix feet broad, 
may eaſily be raiſed or Jowered by means of a cable that is 
faſtened to it from the ftern, Theſe veſſels have neither 
mizen-maſt, bow-ſprit, nor ſcuttle, but only a main-maſt; 
and fore-maſt ; to which they ſometimes add a top-maſt, 
that is of little uſe. Their main-maſt and fore-maſt are 
placed very near each other, and their proportion is com- 
monly as two to three: and the height of their main-maſt 
is uſually two thirds of the whole length of the veſſel. 
Their maſts, ſails, and rigging are extreme 


| . for 
their maſts are made of trees no otherwiſe faſhioned than 


by barking them, and lopping off their branches. Each 
maſt has only two ſhrouds of twiſted rattan, which are of- 
ten both ſhifted to the weather fide; and the halyard, 
when the yard is up, ſerves inſtead of a third ſhroud. The 
ſails are of mat, ſtrengthened every three feet by an hori- 
zontal rib of bamboo; they run up the maſt with hoops, 
and when they are lowered down, fold upon the deck. 

Theſe veſſels are not caulked with pitch and tar, but 
with a particular kind of gum, mixed with lime and the 
threads of raſped bamboo, and, by means of a well or two 
at the bottom of the hold, they keep the veſſel pretty dry, 
by drawing out the water in buckets; for they are unac- 
quainted with the uſe of pumps. Their anchors are not 
made of iron, like ours, but of iron-wood ; and they pre- 
tend that they are much more ſerviceable than thoſe of 
iron, becauſe they will not bend : however, the two ends 
are commonly tipt with iron. "Theſe veſſels are very in- 
different ſailers, though they hold much more wind than 
ours, becauſe of the ſtiffneſs of the ſails, which do not 
yield to the gale. | | | 

'The traders carry no cannon, and appear utterly inca- 
_ of reſiſting any European armed veſſel. Nor is the 

ate provided with ſhips of confiderable force, or of a 
better conſtruction, to protect their merchantmen ; for at 
Canton, where their principal naval power is doubtleſs 
ſtationed, commodore Anſon ſaw no more than four men 
of war junks, of about three hundred tons burthen, of the 
make already deſcribed, and mounted with only eight or 


middle to receive the pegs fixed on the ſides of the bark: 
there are others that are never taken out of the water, but 
are moved to the right and left, and reſemble the motion 
of a fiſh's tail, When the winds are contrary, or they 
are obliged to go againſt a rapid ſtream, they are drawn 
along with ropes, which are generally formed of canes 
made into threads. \ 

The bark that carries a great mandarine, has always a 
ſmall and light one appointed to go before, to give notice, 
that all things neceſſary may be prepared in the paſſage : 
and he is always followed by ſeveral others, one of which 
contains his kitchin, eatables, and cooks, and another is 
full of ſoldiers. All theſe barks have their rowers, and, 
in caſe of neceſſity, are alſo drawn with ropes along the 
bank, by a number of men that are ſupplied by the man- 
darines of each city, and are changed every day. 

When a number of mandarines go together, which is 
often the caſe, they ſpend their time very agreeably ; they 
viſit each other almoſt every day, without being troubled 
with ridiculous ceremonies, and mutually treat each 
other. This ſociety appears the more agreeable from its 
not being forced and conſtrained as in other places, by the 
incumbrances of nice ceremonies, nor ſubject to thoſe ſuſ- 
picions that a free correſpondence would infallibly create, 
were they to act with ſuch freedom in the cities. 

T here are an infinite number of barks belonging to pri- 
vate perſons, and ſome that are very convenient, are let 
out to learned or wealthy men who have a mind to travel; 
others that are of a larger ſize are uſed by the merchants 
in commerce: | beſides, there are a prodigious multitude of 
other barks, in which whole families reſide, and have no 
other habitation. In the ſmalleſt ſort of theſe, where 
there are no cabbins, they uſe thin mats about five feet 
ſquare, which they ſet up in the form of an arched roof, to 
defend them from the rain and the heat of the ſun. 
Some of the barks reſemble a kind of gallies, and are 
proper for ſailing on the river, ſea-coaſts, and among the 
iſlands, Theſe are as long as our trading ſhips of three 
hundred and fifty tons, but they draw only two feet wa- 
ter; their oars are of a great length, and do not lie a-croſs 
the ſides of the bark, like thoſe in Europe, but are ſup- 
ported on the outſide, almoſt in a parallel line to the body 
of the veſſel 3 hence the oars are eaſily moved, and they 
go very ſwiftly, | 

The merchants who trade in timber and ſalt are eſteem- 
ed the richeſt in all China. They cauſe the timber to be 
cut down in the mountains, and being ſawed into beams, 
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planks, 
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and boards, they are brought to the fide of the 
rivers ;*then boring holes in the ends of the pieces, they 
faſten them together, and thus form floats hve feet high, ten 
broad, and of any length, there being ſome that extend half 
4 league. The ſeveral parts of the raft thus . move 
eaſily any way, like the links of a chain, and are guarded 
by ut or five men on the fore part with 3:60 and oars ; 
while others, placed at <qual diſtances woog the ſides, | 
help to conduct it. Upon theſe rafts they build from ſpace 
to ſpace booths or houſes, covered with boards or mats, 
where they dreſs their proviſions, ſtow their moveables, 
and take their reſt. In the different cities at which they 
touch they ſell theſe houſes along with their timber. They 
float above ſix hundred leagues when they convey their tim- 
ber to Peking. 9 f | 
If the Chineſe, as it is affirmed, be the firſt inventors 
of the  mariner's compaſs, they have hitherto made little 
advantage of that admirable diſcovery, but ſteer their courſe 
a card of a very ſimple make. The rim of the box is 
divided only into twenty-four points, inſtead of thirty-two, 
and is placed upon à bed of ſand, They direct the head of 
the ſhip to the rhumb they deſign to ſteer upon, by the 
help of a ſilken thread, which ivides the ſurface of the 
card into two equal patts. For inſtance, to fail ſouth-eaſt, 
they put this rhumb parallel to the keel of the ſhip, and 
then turn the veſſel till the needle point to north-weſt 
marked on the rim. So ſuperſtitious are they, that they 
eren worſhip the compaſs by which they fleer, offering it 
incenſe, and placing meat before it, The needle of the 
largeſt compaſs is about three inches long, one end of which 
has a kind of flour-de-luce, and the other a trident. 
But though the Europeans greatly exceed the Chineſe 
in the art of navigation in the open ſea, yet upon rivers 
and canals they N particular {kill that we are not 
maſters of. In the canals are ſluices made to retain the 
water; and theſe they are able to aſcend and deſcend, which 
cannot be done without great art and conſiderable danger, 
One of theſe ſluices is called by the Chineſe The queen and 
miſtreſs of heaven, on account of its extraordinary height; 
and yet up this great falFof water the barks are drawn by 
four or five hundred'watermen, or more if required, many 
of whom” haul by a great number of ropes faſtened to the 
prow, while others labour at capſtans placed upon the 
walls of the canal, When the ropes are all faſtened, they 
begin to haul up the ſluices leiſurely by the ſound of the 
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baſon; on which they at firſt ſtrike lowly, till near half of a | 
bark is raiſed above the upper channel; and then beating | 


faſter on the baſon, all the watermen haul together, and 
at one pull mount the veſſel up and ſecure it in the dead 
water, between the ſides of the canal and the current. 
Te barks deſcend this fall with more ſpeed and eaſe, 
but wich much greater danger. To prevent any accident 
men on each ſide hold ropes faſtened to the bark, and give 
them way or hold them tight as they ſee occaſion, There 
are others in the veſſel with long poles to keep her in the 
middle of the canal. As ſoon as The has got down into the 
lower ſtream, the ropes are let go, and ſhe ſhoots forwards 
with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow ſhot from a bow. | 
Le Compte obſerves, that in ſome places where the 
waters of two canals have no communication with each 
other, they make the barks paſs from the one to the other 
up a ſlope fifteen feet bigh: for at the end of the upper 
canal they have built a double glacis or ſloping bank of 
free-ſtone, When the bark is in the lower channel, they, 
by the help of capſtans, hoiſt it up the firſt glacis, till be- 


ing raiſed to the top it falls by its own weight down the | 


ſecond glacis into the water of the upper channel, where 
it ſcuds away with great ſwiftneſs for ſome time. After 
the ſame manner they cauſe it to deſcend from the higher 
to the lower canal. Le Compte expreſſes his ſurprize, that 
theſe barks, which are commonly very long and heavy 
laden, eſcape being broke in the middle, when poiſed in 
the air upon this acute angle; yet he never heard of any 
ill accident of that kind: all the precautions taken by the 
people when they do not chooſe to go aſhore is to tie them- 
ſelves fait to ſomething on board, for fear of being thrown 
down or toſſed out of the veſſel. 2 | 
HBeſides the ſteep water-falls in the canals, there are 
certain” rivers that flow with prodigious rapidity acroſs 
abundance of rocks, 


at 


for the ſpace of ſeventy oreighty * | 
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In the province of Fo- ken there is'a river in which the 
cataracts are continual, and the people ſail eight or ten 
days in perpetual danger of periſhing, the torrents being 
broken by a thouſand points of rocks that ſcarce ' leave 


| breadth ſufficient for the paſlage of the barks. There ate 


nothing but turnings and windings, while the conttar 

currents daſhing againſt each other, hurty the bark alon 
with ſurpriſing velocity, You are always within two Bj 
of ſhelves, that in avoiding one you fall foul upon another, 
unleſs ſecured by the ſurpriſing 1kill of the pilot. No peo- 
ple in the world, except the Chineſe, are capable of Un- 
ning ſuch voyages; yet, notwithſtanding all their 
addreſs, ſcarcely a day paſles in which ſome veſſel is not 
loſt, and it is a wonder that they do not all periſh. = 
The barks they make uſe of are built with very thin 
light timber, that they may be the more eaſily managed, 
and are divided into ies or ſix apartments, ſeparated by 

ſtrong partitions; ſo that when they ſtrike upon a roc 
only one diviſion is filled with water, while the other part 
remaining dry afford time to ſtop the lea. Fo check the 
rapidity of the motion where the water is not too deep, 
fix ſeamen, three on each fide,” hold a long pole agaihit 
the bottom, and by means of a ſmall rope give way by 
little and little; or one end being faſtened to the bark, and 
the other twined round the pole, it ſlips leiſurely; and, by a 
continual rubbing, ſlackens the motion of the veſſel: ſo that 
if the torrent be ever ſo rapid, yet, if it be even and uniform, 
you float with the ſame ſlowneſs as if you were on the 
calmeſt canal. Th it £3 4 * 
When the ſtream. winds and turns they have recourſe 
to a double rudder; ſhaped like an oar, ſofty or fifty feet 
long, one at the bead and the other at the ſtern. Alt 
depends on plying theſe two great rudders: the reciprocal 
jerks. they give the bark to drive it on or turn it into the 
current, to ſhun the rocks, or cut a torrent, and to purſue 
a fall of vater, without running headlong with it, whirl 
out a thouſand different ways. It is not a navigation, 
ſays Le Compte, it is a manege, ſor no managed horſe la- 
| bours more under the hands of a riding-maſter, than the 
bark does under thoſe of the Chineſe mariners; ſo that 
when caſt away, it is not ſo much for want of ſkill as 
ſtrength: for did each of them, inſtead of eight men, carry 
fifteen, all the violence of the torrents would not be able 
to hurry them away rz. „ * 
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In what Manner the preſent Tartarian Family aſcended the 

Throne of China. The Authority and Power of the Em- 

peror, his Revenue, and Forces. The Pomp in whith he 

| appears whenever he goes out of the Palace; and when he 
goes to make his Offerings at the Temple of Tien. 


OTWITHSTANDING the great antiquity and 
power of the Chineſe empire, it was ſubdued by a 

| toreign power but little more than a hundred years ago, 
when the king of Tartary made himſelf maſter of that 
crown. The conqueſt, through the various fations which 
divided the court and the empire, was made with - ſur- 
priſing facility. The greateſt part of the imperial army 
was then employed near the great wall in repulſing the king 
of the Manchew, a nation of the Eaſtern Tartars. That 
prince, in order to revenge the injuſtice which his ſubjects 
had received in their trade with the Chineſe merchants, 
and the little regard the court had ſhewn to his complaints, 
had entered into Leao-tong at the head of a formidable 
army, and begun a war that laſted ſeveral years, with 
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various ſucceſs on both ſides. | | 

Mean while the emperor Tſong-tching lived in tran- 
quility in his capital, while the unjuſt puniſhments he had 
inflicted on one of his principal miniſters, his exceſſiye ſe- 
verity, and his war with the Tartars, which prevented 
his eaſing the people by leſſening their taxes, created a 


multitude of malecontents, not only in the provinces but 
in the capital, | 


At this juncture a 


| Chineſe in the province of Se-tehuen, 
named Li-cong-tle, 


a bold and enterpriſing man, put him- 


ſelf at the head of a conſiderable number of rebels; and 
his army increaſing daily, he ſoon took ſeveral large towns, 


together. forming a moſt rapid and dangerous curre 
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W ſome of the provinces, and gained the affection 
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of the people by caſing them of their taxes, 


ſeveral magiſtrates, and placing in their ſtead others in 
whom he could confide, whom he ordered to treat his ſub- 
jects with mildneſs ; but, on the other hand, he plunder- 
ed every city that oppoſed him, and gave the plunder to 
his ſoldiers, ] 

Having enriched himſelf with the ſpoils of the delight- 
ful province of Ho- nan, be entered into that of Che n- ſi, 
and there aſſumed the title of emperor, under the name of 
Ticn-chun, which, ſignifies obedient to heaven, in order 
to perſuade the people that he was appointed by heaven to 
deliver them from the cruelty and oppreſſion of the mi- 
niſtets. 

The rebel heard of the ſactions and diviſions which ſub- 
ſiſted among the mandarines ; he was informed that moſt 
of the troops had been ſent to the frontiers of Tartary; 
5nd that ſeveral of the chief officers: who remained at Pe- 
King, prevailed on by his bribes, had conſented to receive 
bim. Upon this intelligence he privately ſent many of his 
beſt ſoldiers, diſguiſed like merchants, into that city, 
and gave them money to ſet up ſhops, that they might be 
ready to join him when he ſhould appear before the walls. 

r The ſucceſs anſwered his expeCtation ; for, on his march- 
ing to Peking, one of the gates was opened to him, and he 
entered the city in triumph, meeting only with a faint re- 


{iſtance from a few of the emperor's ſoldiers, which he im- 


mediately revenged by a cruel ſlaughter of the citizens; He 
now marched direaly to the palace, and had forced the 
wall by which it is ſurrounded, before the emperor was in- 
formed of his having entered the is That unfortunate 
movarch, then hnding that he was betrayed, would have 
marched out. againſt \ Fr with ſix hundred guards, who 
fill remained with him; but he had no ſooner made this 
propoſal, than they all abandoned him: then dreadin 
his falling into the hands of his enemies, as the greateſt o 
all evils, he retired into a garden with his only daughter; 
and baving wrote with his blood theſe words on the border 
of his veſt, My ſubjeAs have baſely forſaken me. Spend 
<« thy rage on my body, but ſpare my people,” he firſt 
tabbed the princeſs his daughter, and then hanged himfelf 
n a tree. 
” The chief colao, the queens, and the moſt faithful 
eunuchs followed his example, and flew themſelyes. The 
emperor's body, after a long ſearch, -was brought before 
the tyrant, ſeated on a throne ; who, after treating it with 
indignity, cauſed two of the emperor's children and all 
his miniſters to be beheaded, but his eldeſt ſon eſcaped by 
flight. 

| aber his death all ſubmitted to the uſurper, who, in 
order to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, put ſeveral of the 
chief mandarines to death, and exacted ſeveral conſiderable 
ſums from others. There was none but Ou-ſan-guey, 
general of the forces on the frontiers of Tartary, who te- 
ſuſed to acknowledge him emperor. This general had a 
father called Ou, who then lived at Peking, whom the 
emperor ſent for, and gave orders that he ſhould follow 
him, He immediately put himſelf at the head of a con- 
ſiderable army, in order to reduce the Chineſe general, who 
had retired into one of the towns in the province of Leao- 
tong · After he had for ſome time carried on the ſiege, he 
ordered the general's father to be brought before the walls 
loaded with irons, and threatened the general, that if he 
refuſed immediately to ſubmit and ſurrender the place to 
him, be would cut his father's throat before his face. 

But Ou-ſan-guey, pong the good of his country to 
his duty and filial tenderneſs, ſuffered his father to be thus 
murdered, while the old man, highly extolling the fidelity 
of his ſon, ſubmitted with an heroic courage to the rage 
and fury of the tyrant. | 

This cruelty provoked the general to ſeek for revenge; 
but knowing that it would de difficult for him long to 
reſiſt the efforts of the uſurper, he applied to the king of 
Tartary, with whom he had been at war, and not onl 
concluded a peace with him, but prevailed on him to 
march againſt the ufurper with all his forces. 

Tſong-te, the Tartarian prince, influenced more by 
ambition than by the bribes offered by the Chineſe gene- 
ral, e accepted the propoſal, and the very ſame day 
appeared at the head of eighty thouſand men. e uſur- 
per, being informed of this union, did not dare to encounter 
two ſuch great generals; but retiring 'in haſte to Peking, 
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loaded ſeveral chariots with the moſt valuable goods he 
found 'in the palace, and then ſetting it on fire, fled into 
the province of Chen-fi, where he concealed bimſelf with 
ſuch care, that the place of his retreat could never be 
found; though part of the plunder he carried off fell into 
the hands of the Tartarian ſoldiers. This revolution hap- 
pened in the year 1744 ; | | 

The young prince, being conducted to Peking, was re- 
ceived with great acclamations of joy ; for the people look - 
ing upon him as their deliverer, nothing was heard on all 
ſides but Long live the emperor l May he live ten thou- 
fand years.“ 

The exaſperated Ou-ſan-guey found too late the error 
he had committed, in ſending for the Tartars to chaſtiſe 


the tyrant, and would ſometimes ſay, That he had brought 


lions to drive away dogs. He, however, received the dig- 
nity of king from the hands of Chun-tchi, with. the title 
of peace-maker of the weſt, and the town of Si-ngan-fou 
was affigned him for his reſidence, . | 
Though Chun-tchi aſcended the throne at Peking with 
ſuch a pfaule, yet the ſouthern provinces took up arms 
againſt him, and ſeveral of the grand - ſons of the preceding 
emperor aſpiring to the throne periſhed. The Tartars, 
though ſometimes defeated, maintained their footing in 
China againſt all who oppoſed them. At length a Chineſe 
leader, of a moſt cruel and ſanguinary diſpoſition, ravaged 
the weſtern provinces, and the ſtorm of bis fury fell on the 
province of Se-tchuen, He behaved with humanity to 
none but his ſoldiers, whom he treated with great fami- 
liarity. He put to death the king of the capital of the 
above province, and, for every ttifling fault committed by 
a ſingle man, murdered all who lived in the ſame ſtreet; 
five thouſand eunuchs were lain becauſe one of them had 
not given him the title of emperor : having called fifteen 
thouſand literati to an examination, they were no ſooner 
aſſembled than he cauſed them all to be aſſaſſinated, under 
the pretence that by their ſophiſms they incited the people 
to rebel, Upon his leaving the city of Tehin-tou-fou he 
cauſed all the inhabitants to be brought out in chains, and 
maſſacred in the fields. He A all his ſoldiers to kill 
their women, becauſe they were only troubleſome in war, 
and ſet them an example by cutting the throats of three 
thouſand of his own, reſerving. only twenty to wait on his 
three queens, In ſhort, he burnt the capital of Se-tchuen, 
and ſeveral other towns. But as he was preparing. to en- 
gage the Tartars, being told that five warriors were ſeen 
upon the hills. at ſome diſtance, he immediately went to 
reconnoitre them, without putting on bis breaſt-plate ; 
and no ſooner came in fight of them, than he was ſhot 
through the heart with an arrow. His army then diſperſed, 


and the people receiving the Tartars as their deliverers, 
joyfully ſubmitted to their yoke, 


There were yet, however, four provinces in the ſouth 


under the government of the Chineſe z againſt which the 
court ſent three different armies. The next year died 
Amavan, uncle and tutor to the emperor, who then took 
the government into his own hands, though he was but 
fourteen yeats of age; and after a ſeries of ſucceſſes 
2 diſappointments, at length became ſovereign of all 

hina. #44 

Chun · tchi ſoon gained the love of the Chineſe. Inſtead 
of imitating the Chineſe emperors, by ſhutting bimſelf up 
in his palace, he began bis reign with ſhewing himſelf in 
public, and giving free —_ to his perſon. As he was 
ſenſible the_T artars were much inferior to the Chineſe in 


number, he obliged the Chineſe to cut off their hair, leaving 


only one Jock on the crown of the head, and to change 
their habits to thoſe of the Tartars, that it might not be 
diſcovered how few they were in compariſon of the Chineſe. 
All the Chineſe ſoldiers who inliſted among his troops were 
alſo obliged to appear like the Tartars. But what contri- 
buted {till more to the eſtabliſhment of the Tartarian fa- 


y | mily, was his employing the Chineſe both in civil and mi- 


litary affairs ; he advanced the moſt popular of the gran- 
dees to be viceroys and governors of provinces ; remitted 
one-third of the taxes; governed the Chineſe by their own. 
laws ; and, inſtead of changing their language, he would 
not cven ſuffer a Chineſe to learn the Tartarian tongue 
without a particular licence. 


 Thys he united the Chineſe and Tartars into one nation ; 


| Fane by this union the latter ſeem rather to have ſubmitted 
X o 
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g of the former, than to have impoſed any upon 
dn 10 reality, Tartaty is become ſubject to China, 
which ill holds the ſeat of empire, and bas the fupreme 
courts of juſtice, Thither flows ail the wealth of the united 
kingdoms; and there all honours are conferred. Thus 
China has gained a great addition of ſtrength from Tar- 
rary, and has now no enemy to fear. Their northern 
neighbours are under the ſame ſovereign, who keeps them 
in ſuch ſubjection, that they are no longer able to diſturb 
the repoſe of the empire. Many of the petty kings of 
Tartary are no more than his viceroys, and the emperor 
has forts and garriſons throughout their whole country. 
In ſhort, Tartary, inſtead of becoming the ſeat of govern- 
ment, is the place of baniſhment for the guilty, who are 
ſent thither with their families to people thoſe vaſt deſarts, 
that the children who are born there may become accul- 
tomed to hardſhips, and loſe the ſoftneſs and puſillanimity 
of the Chineſe, in the rougher temper and manners of the 
by has an abſolute authority, and the reſpect 
paid him is 2 kind of adoration; his commands are as rea- 
dily and as ſtrictly obeyed as if they came from heaven, 
nor are any admitted to ſpeak to him but on their knees ; 
not even his elder brother, unleſs it be at his command, 
None, except the lords who attend him, are allowed to 
ſtand in his preſence ; and they, when they ſpeak to him, 
put only one knee to the ground, 

The officers receive the ſame honours when they repre- 
ſent the emperor's .perſon, and give his orders, either as 
mandarines of the preſence or as envoys. His governors 
alſo receive the ſame honours when they adminiſter juſtice, 
becauſe they are his repreſentatives. Indeed ſuch reſpect is 
paid to the emperor, that the princes of the blood, and all 
the grandees of the court, not only kneel before him, but 
before his chair, his throne, his cloaths, and every ching 
made for his particular uſe. 
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Perſons of the higheſt rank are not allowed to ride on 


horſeback or to pals in a chaiſe before the gates of his 
palace, but are obliged to alight at a place appointed, for 
that purpoſe. If he falls dangerouſly ill it creates a general 
alarm, the mandarines afſemble in one of the courts of the 
palace, and paſs whole days and nights without regard to 
the inclemency of the air or the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
imploring heaven on their bended knees to reſtore bis 
health. / 

Yellow is the imperial colour, and none muſt wear it 
but the emperor. His veſt is adorned with dragons that 
have five claws : this is his coat of arms, and nobody elſe 
muſt bear them. He has the diſpoſal of the lives and for- 
tunes of his ſubjects, nor can any criminal ſuffer death til] 
he has confirmed the ſentence, 

'The princes of the blood are allowed a palace and a 
court, and have a revenue A 0 to their rank. They 
are obliged to live at court, but have not the leaſt degree 
of power. The emperor alone diſpoſes of all places in the 
empire. He nominates the viceroys and governors, and 
diſplaces them at his pleaſure. He chooſes which of his 
ſons he pleaſes for his ſucceſſor; and if he, prefers to the 
eldeſt one of more diſtinguiſhed merit, his name becomes 
immortal. | | 

In order to preſerve their reputation, the emperors are 
continually inquiring into the ſtate of the empire, affect- 
ing a kind of paternal care for their people; particularly 
when any of the provinces are afflicted with calamities, the 
emp-ror ſhuts himſelf up in his palace, abſtains from all 
pleaſures, and publiſhes decrees to eaſe ſuch provinces of 
their uſual taxes. : 

The ſeals of the empire are conſiderable enſigus of the 
imperial authority, and are applied to authorize all public 
acts. The emperor's ſeal is near eight inches ſquare, and | 
is a very fine jaſper ; 2 precious ſtone ſo highly eſteemed 
in China, that none but the emperor is allowed to uſe it. 
The honorary-feals given to the princes of the blood are 
of gold; thoſe of the viceroy, great mandarines, or ma- 
iſtrates of the firſt order are of filver ; while thoſe of the 
inferior mandarines are either of braſs or lead, and are 
either larger ot ſmaller according to the dignity of thoſe 
magiſtrates. | _ | 
| Theſe ſeals are carried: before the mandarines when they 
perform any ceremony, or viſit perſons to whom they would 


ſhew teſpect. They are then depoſited in a gold box, | #7 Wal fo 


| 
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placed upon a kind of litter, ſupported by two men, who 
walk before the chair of the mandarine. | 

The revenues of the emperor are amazingly great; but 
it is not eaſy to give an exact account of them, becauſe 
the annual tribute is paid partly in money and partly in 
commodities ; it - particularly ariſes from the produce of 
their lands, as rice,” wheat, and millet; from ſalt, ſilks, 
ſtuffs, linen, cotton, with innumerable other articles, 
All theſe, together with the cuſtoms and forfeited eſtates, 
annually amount to above twenty-one millions ſterling. 

The troops he conſtantly keeps in pay amount to above 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy thouſand ſoldiers; thoſe are 
ſtationed near the great wall, and other fortified places 
a part of theſe alſo compoſe his guards, and thoſe of the 
mandarines, whom they eſcort on their journeys, and at 
night keep watch about their barks or at theit inns. The 
emperor likewiſe maintains near five hundred and ſixty-five 
thouſand horſes to remount his cavalry, and for the uſe of 
the poſts and couriers, who convey his orders, and thoſe of 
the tribunals, into the provinces. du | 

The emperor enjoys the right of making peace and war, 
and he may conclude treaties upon what conditions he 
pleaſes, provided they are not diſhonourable to the em- 
pire, | or: 
It might be imagined. that this unlimited power would 
often occaſion very ,unfortunate events; this has been 
ſometimes the caſe, but not often; for ſo many provifions 
have been made by the laws, that a prince muſt be whoily 
inſenſible to his owa reputation and intereſt, who continues 
to make an unjuſt uſe of his authority, If he has any re- 
gard to his reputation, there are ſeveral things which muſt 
induce him to govern. with juſtice, and not from the dic - 
tates of paſſion. , The old law-givers, from the firſt ſoun- 
dation of the government, made it a ſtanding maxim, that 
kings are the fathers of their people z whence in all ages 
the emperor has been called the great father: a title which 
he is taught to prefer befyre all others. This idea of the 


* 


| prince is ſo deeply imprinted in the minds of the people, 


and- of the mandarines, that whenever they make any 
panegyrick in the emperor's praiſe, they always take notice 
of his affection to the people, Their teachers and philoſo- 
phers repreſent in their books the ſtate as a large family, 
and therefore if the prince loſes fight of this maxim, tho” 
he may be a good warrior, an able politician, and a very 
learned man, yet he will meet wich little eſteem from tho 


people. N 

25 mandarine may tell the emperor his faults, pro- 
vided it be done with all that ſubmiſſion and humility that 
is agreeable to the veneration and profound reſpect which 
is his due. Here the mandarine, who obſerves any thing in 
the emperor's conduct inconſiſtent with the conſticution 
of the empire, draws up a requeſt, where, having expreſſed 
his profound reſpect for bis imperial majeſty, he moſt hum- 
bly beſeeches him to reflect upon the ancient laws and good 
examples of the great princes his predeceſſors, and then 
takes notice in what inſtances he apprehends the emperor 
has deviated from them, This requeſt lies upon a table 
among many other petitions that are daily preſented, and 
which the emperor is obliged to read, If upon this he does 
not change his conduct, he is again admonithed as often as 
the mandarine's zeal and courage will permit him to do it; 
for they cannot, without great danger, venture to expoſe 
themſelves to his reſentment, | | 

Beſides, the manner in which their hiſtories are wrote, is 
alone ſufficient to keep within buunds any prince who has 
the leaſt regard for his fame. A certain number of men, 
who are choſen on account of their learning and impar- 
tiality, remark wich all poſſible exactneſs not only all the 
prince's actions, but even his words; and esch of theſe 
perſons takes minutes of every thing that paſſes, without 
communicating bis obſervations to th: others, and puts 
the papers, containing his remarks, through a chink into 
an office ſet apart for that purpoſe, 0 

The emperor's. virtues. and vices are ſet down in tho'e 
papers with impartiality. In ſuch an affair, fay they, the 
prince flopped the ſword of juftice,. and had the partiality io in- 
validate the ſentence paſſed by the magiſtrates. On ſuch a day 
the pumbment he inflitied on a perſon was rather the elt of 
his palſion, than the reſult of juſtice, Or elſe, At fuch a time, 
notwithſlanding the commenaations given him by his flatterers, 


far from being puffed up, that his words were tem- 
| pered 
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pered with all poſſible ſweetneſs and humility. 
and ſuch marks of his love to his people. 
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He gave ſuch | mals, thee are ſupported by long gilt ſticks; twenty-four 
umbrellas richly adorned, and a beaufet ſupported by the 


hus they ſet down every thing that occurs in bis ad- 
miniſtration ; but that neither ſear on the one hand, nor 
hope on the other, may biaſs them to be partial in the ac- 
count they give of the emperor, this office is never open- 
ed during the prince's life, or while any of his family fit 
on the throne. When the crown paſſes into another line, 
which often happens, all theſe looſe memoirs are gather- 
ed together, and after having compared them, they from 
thence compoſe the hiſtory of that emperor ; and if he has 
acted wiſely, propoſe him as an example to poſterity, or if 
he has been negligent of his duty, and aQted inconfiſtentiy 
with the good of the people, expoſe him to the cenſure of 
the public. 

The emperor has two fevereign councils : one, called the 
extraordinary council, is only compoſed of princes of the 
blood; the other, called the council in ordinary, has, be- 
ſides the princes, ſeveral minifters of ſtate, named Colaos, 
who examine all ſtate-affairs, and make their report to the 
\emperor, by whom they are finally determined. 

n particular days' the mandarines 'go in their proper 
habits to ſalute the emperor, when, if he does not appear 
himſelf, they pay their reverence to his throne, which is 
the fame as if done to himſelf in perſon, While they wait 
for the ſignal to enter the court before the hall in which 
the throne is placed, they all fit on cuſhions” before the 
ſouth gate of the palace. The court is paved with brick, 
and is as clean as a room, and the cuſhions are different ac- 
cording to the degree of the mandarine. Thoſe who have 
a right to uſe them, for all have not, diſtinguiſh them in 
the ſummer- time by coloured ſilks, but the difference of 
the degree is chieſſy ſnewn in the middle of the cuſhion, 
In the winter they uſe ſkins for the fame purpoſe, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by their value. In this multitude, among 
whom one might expect nothing but confuſion and diſor- 
der, every thing is admirably regulated according to the 
moſt exact order; for as all know their places, there are no 
_—_ about precedence. | 
ed by a great number of the lords pf his court, who make 
a very pompous procefſion. The princes of the blood and 


the lords lead the van on horſe- back, followed by the co- 


laos or miniſters of ſtate, and the great mandarines ; who 
ride cloſe to the houſes on both ſides, leaving the middle 
of the ſtreet clear; theſe are followed by four-and-twenty 
ſtandards of yellow filk, embroidered with dragons. of 
gold; then appear twenty-four umbrellas of the ſame 
colour, and as _many curious and rich fans; the horſe- 
guards come next, dreſſed in yellow, wearing a kind of 
helmet on their head, and carrying a javelin or half pike 
gilt, on the top of which is either a ſun, a creſcent, or 
the head of ſome animal. "The emperor's chair, which is 
very magnificent, is carried by twelve footmen dreſſed in 
the ſame colour. A troop of trumperers and muſicians, 
playing on all ſorts of inſtruments, accompany the empe- 


ror z and the proceſſion is cloſed by a multitude of foot- 
men and pages. 


Tbe pomp with which he goes to make his offerings in | 


the temple of Tien, is ſtill more extraordinary, The pro- 
ceſſion begins with twenty-four drums ranked in two fl 
and twenty-four trumpets formed of a wood greatly eſ- 
teemed by the Chineſe, They are about three feet long, 
and about eight inches in diameter at the end, adorned 
with circles of gold. After them follow twenty-four men 
in a line armed with red ſtaves ſeven or eight feet long, 
varniſhed and adorned with gilt foliages. Next to theſe 
are a hundred ſoldiers carrying balberts, the iron part of 
which terminates in a creſcent. Then follow an hun- 
dred men with red maces ornamented with flowers, and 
ilt at the end. Then advance four hundred very fine 
anthorns; four hundred flambeaux made of wood, which 
burn a long time and. yield a very great light ; two hun- 
dred men with ſpears, 
various colours, others with the tails of foxes, leopards, 
and other animals: twenty-four” banners, on which are 
painted the ſigns of the zodiack, which the Chineſe di- 
vide into twelve parts: fiſty- ſix other banners whereon are 


repreſented the fifty-ſix conſtellations to which the Chi- 


neſe reduce all the ſtars: two hundred fans on which are 
painted various figures of dragons," birds, and other ani- 


adorned with tufts of filk of 


| 
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officers of the kitchen, and furniſhed with gold utenſils, 


ſuch as ewers, baſons, &c. Then appears the emperor | 


on horſeback richly drefled, and on each fide is held a _mag- 
nificent umbielJa, large enough to ſhade both him and 
his horſe ; he is ſurrounded with ten led horſes; theſe are 


always white with the ſaddles and bridles enriched with 


gold and jewels; and alſo by a hundred ſpearmen, and 
pages of the bed chamber. 

After them the princes of the blood, the reguloes, the 
chief mandarines, and the lords of the court appear in the 
ſame order, and in their proper habits, together with fire 
hundred young gentlemen belonging to the palace richly 
clad, followed by a thouſand footmen in red gowns bor- 
dered with flowers, and ſtars of gold and filver ; immedi- 
ately after thirty-ſix men carry an open chair, followed by 
another that is much larger and cloſe, ſupported by a hun- 
dred and twenty chairmen ; then appear four large wag- 
gons, two of which are drawn by elephants, and two by 
horſes covered with embroidered houſings ; every chariot 
and chair is followed by a company of fifty men to guard 
it, This proceſſion is cloſed by two thouſand mandarines 


of letters, and two thouſand mandarines of arms, or offi- 


cers of war, richly dreſſed in their proper habits. The 
ſame order is always invariably obſerved. 

Such is the power and grandeur of this great monarch, 
who is the ſoul that gives motion to the whole empire, and 


preſerves all ranks in a proper ſubordination. 
8 EC. T. XI. 
Of ile Nobility, 
ONE but thoſe who belong to the reigning family 


have any title of diſtindtion: theſe poſſeſs the rank 
of princes, in whoſe favour five honorary degrees of nobi+ 


| |lity are eſtabliſhed, much like thoſe of dukes, marquiſſes, 
hen the emperor goes out of his palace, he is attend- 


earls, viſcounts, and barons, in Europe. Theſe titles are 
granted to the children of the emperor, and to thoſe to 
whom he gives his. daughters in marriage, who have teve- 
nues aſſigned them Lan, to their dignity, but not the leaſt 
power. When the founder of the, preſent Tartatian fa- 
mily was ſettled on the throne, he conferred on his bro- 
thers, who were very numerous; and had contributed by 
their valour to the conqueſt of many countries, ſeveral 
titles of honour to which the Europeans bare given the 
appellation of reguloes or princes of tbe firſt, ſecond, and 
third rank, and it was then determined, that from among 
the children of every regulo one ſhould always be choleu 
to ſucceed his father in the ſame dignity. 

The emperor alſo creates others of an inferior ſort, 


| which are beſtowed on ſuch of the other children as ate 


moſt worthy. . But though thoſe of the fourth and fifth 
ranks are above the greateſt mandarine in the empire, they 
have nothing to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the manda- 
rines, either in their habits or equipage, except their wear- 
ing the yellow girdle, which is common to all the princes 
of the blood, as well thoſe as poſleſs dignities, as thoſe who 


es, | have none; but the latter hide it, and are aſhamed to let it 


be ſeen, when their circumſtances will not permit them to 
have an equipage ſuitable to their birth. | 
The princes of the royal blood, however dignified, have 
no power, yet are allowed a palace and a court wich offi- 
cers, and a revenue ſuitable to their rank: but have not 
the leaſt authority over the people. All the princes live 
at court, and have houſes and lands, beſides the revenue 
they receive from the emperor. 
heſe princes, beſides one lawful wife, have generally 
three others on whom 'the emperor beſtows titles, and 
whoſe children: take place next to thoſe of the lawful 
wife, and are more reipected than thoſe of their concu- 
bines, of whom they may have as many as they pleaſc- 
They have alſo two ſorts of ſervants, the one flaves, and 
the other Chineſe or Tartars, whom the emperor beſtows 
upon them; the latter ate part of their retinue, and among 
theſe are conſiderable mandarines, and even viceroys, who 
are entirely ſubject ta their will; and deſcend after their 


death to their children, 
| Foy: Yet 
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Vet theſe princes have no other employment than 
making their appearance every morning at the emperor's 
palace, and aſſiſting at public ceremonies: after which 
they return home, and haye nothing to do but to govern 
their families ; for they are not permitted to vilit each other, 
or even to lodge out of the city without leave. 

But the family eſteemed the molt noble in all China is 
that of the celebrated Confucius, of whom we ſhall give 
ſome account in treating of the religion of the Chineſe. 
The honours conferred on that great man have been con- 
tinued in 2 direct line for two thouſand years in the per- 
ſon of one of his nephews, who is called, The nephew of 
the Great or the Wiſe Man. | 

The emperor ſometimes beſtows titles of honour upon 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, and gives them for. ive, 
ſix, or more generations, in proportion to the ſeryices they 
have done the public, Sometimes, when a perſon has di- 
ſtioguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary manner, the empe- 
ror not only beſtows on him theſe titles, but by diſtin 
patents extends them to the father and mother, the grand- 
father and the grandmother of him he has honoured; or 
rather he beſtows on each a particular title of honour 1n 
acknowledgment of the care they have taken in the educa- 
tion of a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit. All his rela- 
tions are ſo proud of the dignity, that they cauſe it to be 
written in ſeveral parts of their houſes, and even upon the 
lanthorns that are carried before them when they walk in 
the evening, which infallibly procures them great reſpect. 

Hence it is evident, that except the family of Confucius, 
and the princes related to the reigning family, no perſon in 
China is noble, any farther than his merit is rewarded by 
the emperor ; for every one is of the rank of which he 
judges him worthy, and all the reſt are numbered among 
the vulgar. _ EN 

The mandarines, who are the governors of provinces 
and cities, and, according to their different ranks, enjoy 
all the poſts under the gavernment, are choſen for their 
proficiency in learning. But the children even of thoſe 
who enjoy the bigheſt offices under the em r, are in 
danger of ſinking to the rank of the vulgar, and are often 
obliged to follow the meaneſt profeſſions. Tis true, the 
ſon of 3 mandarine may ſucceed to bis father's wealth, 
but not to his dignity or reputation : he mult riſe by the 
ſame ſteps as thoſe by which his father roſe ; and, by ap- 
plying himſelf to ſtudy, be like him advanced for his 

arninge 


SECT. XI. 


Of the different Tribunals, the Mandarines, the Honours that 
are paid them, their Power, and their Offices : the civil Re- 
gulations for the Adminiſtration of Juſlice, and the Puniſh- 
ments inflicted on the Guilty. | 


HERE are at Peking ſix ſovereign courts, whoſe au- 
thority extends over all the provinces of China, each 
of which has different matters under its juriſdiction. 

The firſt ſupreme court, called the tribunal of the man- 
darines, preſides over all the mandarines, watches over 
their conduct, and examines their good and bad qualities, 
that they may be rewarded or degraded by the emperor ac- 
cording to their deſerts, | 

The ſecond, called the royal treaſury, has the care of 
the treaſure, expences and revenues of the emperor, and 
of railing the ſupplies. 

The third ſupreme court, named the tribunal of rights, 
bath the ſuperintendance of all ceremonies, of arts and 
ſciences, of the imperial muſic, and its officers, and exa- 
mines thoſe who are candidates ſor degrees. 

The fourth ſupreme court, called the tribunal of arms, 
has the management of the ſoldiery of the whole empire, 
and of all the fortreſſes, arſenals, and magazines of arms, 
and in general of every thing neceſſary for the defence and 
ſecurity of the empire, 22 fs: 

To the fifth ſupreme court belongs the examination of 
—— in order to judge and ſentence them as the laws 

he ſixth and laſt ſupreme court, called the tribunal 
of public works, bas the inſpection of all public buildings, 
— of che emperor, princes of the blood and 


| 
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viceroys. It has likewiſe the ſuperintendance of the tri- 
umpbal arches, towers, bridges, rivers, canals, lakes, 
ſtreets, and highways. | 

Each of theſe coyrts is divided into ſeveral offices, the 
principal of which is managed by a preſident and two aſ- 
ſiſtants, who have the final inſpeRion of all that comes 
under the notice of that court ; and the reſt are under of- 
ficers, conſiſting of a preſident and ſeveral counſeNors, all 
ſubject to the preſident of the principal office. 

As there might be reaſon to apprehend that bodies in- 
veſted with. ſuch power would gradually weaken the impe- 
rial authority, the laws have prevented this inconvenience 
by making it neceſſary for each of theſe courts to have 
the aſſiſtance of another to put its deciſions in execution: 
as for inſtance, the army is ſubject to the fourth ſupreme 
court, which is that of war ; but the payment of the troops 
belongs to the ſecond ; and the arms, tents, and Waggons, 
come under the cognizance of the ſixth court: ſo that no 
military enterprize can be put in execution, without the 
concurrence of theſe different courts. 

To prevent the unjuſt and iniquitous practices that 
might take place in any of theſe courts, there is an officer 
in each, who attends to all their proceedings ; and, though 
he is not of the council, is preſent at all their aflemblies. 
This office obliges him to give private information to the 
emperor of the faults committed by the mandarines, not 
only in the adminiſtration of public affairs, but io their 
private conduct: they even admoniſh the emperor himſelf, 
when he ſtands in need of it. Theſe public cenſors, who are 
called Cotaos, are extremely dreaded, and the very princes 
of the blood ſtand in awe of them. 

The mandarines are nominated by the emperor, on whom 
he beſtows any authority in the provinces, Theſe are go- 
verned by two general officers, on whom all the reſt de- 
pend. One is the viceroy of a ſingle province, and the 
other has two, and ſometimes three provinces ſub- 
jeR to him, They are both at the head of a ſupreme tri- 
bunal in the province where all important affairs are de- 
cided, and to them the emperor ſends his orders, while 
* care to tranſmit them to all the cities in their di- 
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The cities are of three different orders, and have alſo 
their governors and ſeveral mandarines who adminiſter 
juſtice. There are likewiſe mandarines that have the eare 
of the poſts, with the royal inns and barks in their diſtri. 
Others have the inſpe&ion of the army; others take care 
of the rivers, others overſee the repairing of the high- 
roads, and the employment of others is to viſit the ſea- 
coaſts, They have alſo power to puniſh criminals, and 
are a kind of ſubſtitutes of the fix ſupreme tribunals of the 
court. 

All the mandarines are extremely fond of the enſigns of 
their dignity, by which they are diſtinguiſhed not only from 
the common people, but from all others of the learned ; 
eſpecially thoſe of an inferior rank. This mark of their 
dignity conſiſts in a piece of ſquare ſtuff, which they 
wear upon their breaſts, and is richly embroidered with a 
deyice peculiar to their office. Some have a dragon with 
four claws, others an eagle or a ſun; and the mandarines 
of arms bear lions, tigers, leopards, &c. 

There is an abſolute dependence between the ſeveral 
powers which govern the empire. The moſt inconſider- 
able mandarine regulates every thing within the extent of 
his diſtrict, but depends on other mandarines, whoſe 
power is greater, but are dependent on the general officers 
of every province, as theſe Jatter are on the tribunals of 
the imperial city, and the preſidents of the ſupreme courts, 
who keep all other mandarines in awe, while they them- 
ſelves tremble before the emperor, in whom reſides the 
imperial power, | | 

he eaſe with which a ſingle mandarine governs the 
people is ſurpriſing ; he only publiſhes his orders on a ſmall 
piece of paper ſealed with 4 ſeal, and fixed up in places 
where the ſtreets croſs; and he is inſtantly obeyed. This 
proceeds from the extraordinary veneration paid him by 
the people. He ſeldoms appears in public without a ma- 
8 train; he is richly dreſſed, and is carried in ſummer 
y four men in an open gilded chair, which in winter is co- 
yered with filk, and is attended by all the officers of his 
tribunal ; ſome carry whips, others long ſtaves or iron 


* 8 noiſe of which make the people tremble, for 


they 
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they are naturally timorous, and know that they cannot 
eſcape correidn if they ventute to diſobey his commands. 
Hence whenever. he appears, the people in the ſtreets ſhow 
their reſpect, not by bowing, which would be thought a 
culpable familiarity, but by retiring on one fide, ſtanding 
upright with their arms hanging down; and in this poſture, 
which they eſteem the moſt reſpeci ful, they ſtand until the 
manrdarine has paſſed by. 
Nothing can' equal the oftentatious parade with which a 
viceroy appears in public; for as the Chineſe are ever fond 
of ſhew, it is not very ſurpriling that ſo great an officer 
| ſhould appear with all poſſible pomp. 
Firſt, advance two men beating upon copper baſons, to 
ive notice of his approach; then come eight enſign- 
lng having on their enſigns the viceroy's title of ho- 
nour in large characters. Theſe are followed by fourteen 
ſtandard-bearers, on whoſe ſtandards, are the ſymbols of 
'his office, as the dragon, phcenix, flying tortoiſe, and other 
animals, Ihen advance fix officers, each bearing a board 
raiſed high, on which is written, in large golden charac- 
ters, the particular qualities of this mandarine ; two others 
bear, the one a large umbrella of yellow filk three heights 
above one another, and the other the caſe in which rhe 
umbrella is kept. Then come two archers on horſeback, 
at the head of the chief guards, the guards armed with 
large hooks adorned with ſilk fringe : two other files of 
armed men, ſome bearing maces with long handles, and 
others having maces in the form of a ſerpent. Other 
uards bear Thar axes, and ſcme are armed with ſcythes 
Rae ſtraight to the poles. Other foldiers carry halberds; 
then come two porters loaded with an handſome cheſt, 
containing the ſeal of his office ; two men beating on 
kettles ; two officers, each with a cane to keep the crowd 


. 2 . ] 
at a diſtance ; two mace-bearers, with gilt maces in the 


form of dragons, and many officers of juſtice ; ſome armed 
with whips, or flat ſtaves, to give the baſtinado: others 
carrying chains, whips, cutlaſſes, and hangers ; then come 
two ſtandard-bearers, and the captain who conmands the 
company. Theſe precede the viceroy, who is carried in 
his chair, ſurrounded by pages and footmen, with an of- 
ficer near him holding up a large fan in the form of a ſcreen. 
He is followed by ſeveral guards, ſome carrying maces, 
and others long handled ſabres; after which come ſeveral 
enſigns and cornets, with many domeſtics on horſeback, 
each bearing ſomething belonging to the viceroy. 

When he travels in the night-time, inftead of flambeaux 
he has ſeveral large lanthorns, on which are written the 
titles and quality of the viceroy, to inſpire every one with 
the reverence which is his due. 

As the mandarines of cities and towns are appointed to 
protect the people, they muſt always be ready to hear their 
complaints. In an urgent affair they go to the mandarine's 
palace, and beat upon a kind of kettle drum, which is ſome- 
times on the fide of the hall of juſtice, but generally out 
of the palace, that the * may beat upon it both 
by night and day. At this ſignal the mandarine, though 


ever ſo buſy, is obliged immediately to grant the audience 


that is demanded; but whoever gives the alarm, unleſs 
there is ſome notorious act of. injuſtice, is ſure to receive 
the, baſtinado. | | 
One of the principal offices of the mandarines is to 
inftru& the people as the repreſentative of the emperor, 


who is conſidered as their common father; and there fore 


on the firſt and fifteenth of every month, they aſſemble the 
people, and give them a kind of ſermon on all the focial and 
teJative duties. 

To prevent commotions among the people when they 
groan under oppreſſion, the leaſt diſturbance which hap- 
pens in a province is imputed to the viceroy ; and if it is 
not immediately appeaſed he is almoſt ſure of loſing his 
office. 

The laws preſcribe, that no perſon ſhall enjoy the office 
of mandarine of the people, either in the city where he 
was born, or even in the province where his family has 
been uſed to reſide ; and generally he does not poſſeſs the 
ſame office many years in the ſame place before he is re- 
moved. By this means he, cannot contract any friendſhip 
with the people of the country, ſo as to render him partial; 
and not being acquainted with the mandarines that govern 
with him, he has the leſs reaſor. to ſhew them favour, If 
he receives an employment in a province joining to his 
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own, he muſt live at leaſt fifty leagues from it. This is 
becauſe he ſhould ſolely purſue the public good: if he ex- 
erciſed an office in his own country, he might be troubled 
with the ſolicitations of his neighbours and friends, and 
would probably be biaſſed in his judgment, and do injuſtice 
to other perſons ; or might be influenced by a principle of 
revenge againſt thoſe who had injured him or his rela- 
tions, * 292] 

This niceneſs they carry ſo far, that they will not allow 
a ſon, a brother, or a nephew to be a ſubordinate man- 
darine where his father, brother, or uncle are ſuperior 
mandarines, left they-ſhould favour each other, and either 
tolerate or wink at their faults; and beſides, it would be very 
hard for a father or a brother to draw up an accuſation 
againſt his ſon or brother. 

Every three years a general review is made of all the 
mandarines of the empire, when every ſuperior mandarine 
enquires'into the conduct of the inferior, and gives notes 
to every one, containing praiſes or cenſures. For inſtance, 
the chief mandarine of a city of the third order has under 
him three or four -petty mandarines, to whom he gives 
notes, and ſends them to a mandarine of a city of the ſecond 
order on whom he depends : the latter, who has under 
him ſeveral mandarines who govern cities of the third or- 
der, examines theſe notes,. and either agrees to what is 
inſerted, or adds other circumſtances according to his know- 
lege. When the mandarine of the city of the ſecond order 
has .received the notes from all the mandarines of the cities 
of the third order, he gives his note to them, and ſends 
a catalogue of all the mandarines in his diſtri to the ge- 
neral mandarines of the province, who reſide at the capital. 
This catalogue paſſes through their hands to the viceroy's, 
who, having examined it in private, and afterwards with 
the four general mandarines, ſends it to court with his own 
remarks, that the chief tribunal may be fully acquainted 
with the conduct of all, the mandarines of the empire, in 
order that they may be rewarded or puniſhed according to 
their deſerts, 5 

In giving the above - mentioned notes they write under 
their name and title of their mandarinate, that he is greedy 
of money, too ſevere in his puniſhments, or is too old to 
perform his office; that another is proud, of a capricious 
temper, &c. | | 

When all the notes are arrived at Peking the chief tri- 
bunal examines them, and ſends them back to the viceroy, 
after ſetting down the reward or puniſhment appointed for 
each mandarine. Thoſe who have bad notes are deprived 
of their offices, and thoſe who are commended are raiſed to 
a ſuperior mandarinate. 

But as the general officers might be bribed by the gover- 
nors of cities, and thus connive at the injuſtice of thoſe 
who oppreſs the people, the emperor from time to time 
ſends inſpectors into the provinces, who go into the cities 
and into the tribunals, while the mandarines give audience, 
and ſecretly enquire of the people how they behave in their 
offices; and if he finds any irregularity, he diſcovers the 
enſigns of his dignity, declaring himſelf the emperor's en- 
voy : he then immediately brings to trial the guilty man- 
darines, and puniſhes them as the laws require; or, if the 
injuſtice be not notorious, ſends his informations to court, 
that they may determine what is tq be done. 

- Theſe inſpectors of provinces are-ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed 
of the greateſt integrity ; yet as they may be tempted to 
enrich themſelves at the expence of the guilty, whoſe 
injuſtice they may overlook, to keep them upon their 
guard, the emperor, when they leaſt think of it, goes into 
certain provinces in perſon, in order to hear the juſt com- 
plaints of the people againſt their governors; and thoſe 
viſits make the mandarines tremble. | | 

In one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-nine the em- 
peror Cang-hi took a journey into the ſouthern provinces, 
and rode on horſeback, followed by his guards and about 
three thouſand gentlemen. The people met him in the 
cities with ſtandards, flags, canopies and umbrellas. At 
the diſtance of every twenty paces they erected in the ſtreets 
triumphal arches covered with the fineſt ſtuffs, and adorn- 
ed with feſtoons, ribbons, and tufts of filks, under which 
he paſſed. This great prince, being once at ſome diſtance 
from his attendants, perceived an old man, who wept bit- 
terly, and aſked him the reaſon.. Sir, replied the man, 
who did not know him, I had but one child, in whom J 
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happineſs, | . 
2. ang ; but a Tartarian mandarine has taken him 
from me, ſo that I am deprived of all ſuccour; and pro- 
bably ſhall be ſo as long as Llive; for how can a poor man, 
like me, oblige the governor to do him juſtice? This is 
not ſo difficult as you imagine, replied the emperor, get up 
behind me, and guide me to his houſe : the man obeyed 
without ceremony, and in about two hours time they ar- 
rived at the palace of the mandarine, who did not expect 
this viſit. The guards and a great company of the em- 
peror's attendants, after having long ſearched for him, 
overtook him at the mandarine's, and, without knowing 
what was the matter, ſoon ſurrounded the houſe ; and 
others entered with the emperor, who having found the 
mandarine guilty of the violence of which he was accuſed, 
had his head cut off on the ſpot: then turning towards the 
afflicted father, To make you amends, ſaid he, I be- 
« ftow upon you the office of the guilty perſon, who is put 
« to death; take care to fill his place with greater mode- 
& ration, and let his crime and puniſhment make you 
« fearful in your turn of becoming a dreadful example to 
60 ers.“ 
f . nothing could exceed the order eſtabliſhed by 
the Chineſe laws, if the mandarines ſtrictly conformed to 
them ; but this is far from being the caſe; for they are 
not very ſcrupulous in violating the laws of juſtice and 
humanity, in order to ſerve their private intereſt, There 
ate no artifices to which the inferior officers have not te- 
courſe to deceive the ſuperior mandarines; and among the 
Jatter ſome endeavour to impoſe upon the ſupreme tribu- 
nals of the court, and even to miſlead the emperor himſelf. 
Indeed they ſo artfully cloak their paſſions, and affect in 
their memorials ſuch an air of diſintereſtedneſs, that it is 
very difficult for the prince to avoid being deceived. 

Beſides, as their ſalaries are not always ſufficient to 
maintain their pomp and luxury, the acts of injuſtice they 
commit, provided they are ſecret, are attended with no 
hazard. Miniſters of ſtate and chief preſidents of the 
ſupreme courts ſometimes privately extort money from the 
viceroys of provinces; and thoſe again, to indemnify them- 
ſelves, oppreſs the ſubordinate officers, and theſe laſt re- 
imburſe themſelves by their exactions upon the people. 
No crimes when they are diſcovered paſs unpuniſhed in 
China; the baſtinado is the common puniſhment for light 
faults, and the number of blows is proportioned to the 
nature of the offence, When theſe do not exceed twenty 
it is eſteemed a fatherly correction, and is not infamous. 
The emperor himſelf ſometimes commands it to be inflict- 
ed on great perſons, and afierwards ſees and treats them 
as uſual, | 

A ſmall matter will incur this correction, as foul lan- 
guage, or fighting with the fiſt, for if theſe things reach the 
mandarine's ears, he immediately cauſes them to be baſti- 
nadoed ; which being done, they muſt kneel before him, 
bow their bodies three times to the earth, and thank him 
for the care he takes of their education. 

This puniſhment is performed with a ſplit bamboo, 
which is a wood that is hard, ſtrong, and heavy : the 
lower part is as broad as one's hand, and the upper ſmooth 
and ſmall, that it may be eaſily managed. The criminal is 
laid down with his face to the ground, his drawers are 
pulled over his heels, and the ſtripes are given over his 
bare poſteriors. wth, 

A mandatine may cauſe this puniſhment to be inflicted 
wherever he is; it is ſufficient for one of the poor vulgar 
not to diſmount from his horſe when a mandarine aſſes 
by, or to croſs the ſtreet in his preſence, to receive five or 
ſix blows by his order, which is performed with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that it is often done before thoſe who are preſent 
perceive any thing of the matter. Maſters uſe the ſame 
correction to their ſcholars, fathers to their children, and 
I to puniſh their domeſtics, only the battoon is 
eſs. 

Captain Hamilton obſerves, that he knew an Engliſh 
gentleman who underwent the chaſtiſement of the bambo6; 
and upon this occaſion mentions a diverting incident, 
which, he ſays, he was told, happened at Amoy, where 
he himſelf was preſent, and where the Engliſh traded be- 
fore they removed to Canton. | | | 

A mandarine, ſays he, going in his chair, with his uſual 
retinue, met a ſailor with a keg of arrack under his arm. 


and with whom 1 truſted the care | 


g 
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Every body went off the ſtreet but the jolly ſailor, who 
had been taſting his arrack ; yet was ſo mannerly as to 
walk aſide, and give the mandarine the middle of the 
ſtreet 3 but one of the retinue gave the ſailor a box on the 
ear, and had almoſt ſhoved him down keg and all. The 
ſailor damned him for a ſon of a whore, and aſking what he 
meant by it, gave the aggreſſor a box on the ear in return. 
The poor ſeaman was ſoon overpowered by the retinue ; 
but the mandarine ordered them to do him no harm, till he 
had ſent for the Engliſh linguiſt, who ſoon came. The 
mandarine told the linguiſt what had happened, and bid 
him aſk the ſailor why he gave him that affront? The 
ſailor ſwore that the mandarine had affronted him, in al- 
lowing his ſervants to beat him, while he was walki 

down the ſtreet civilly, with his keg of ſamſhew under his 
arm ; and that he would box the mandarine, or any of his 
gang, for a Spaniſh dollar ; and with that put his hand in 
his pdcket and pulled out a dollar, ages) x 

The mandarine ordered the linguiſt to tell him what the 
ſailor ſaid, and why he pulled out his money. The lin- 
guiſt having told him, the mandarine laughed immode- 
rately ; and, after he had compoſed himſelf, aſked if the 
ſailor would ſtand to his challenge, who ſwore he would. 
The mandarine had a Tartar in his retinue famous for box- 
ing, at which he had won many prizes, and called for him 
to try his ſkill on the Engliſhman, The Tartar was a 
luſty man, and the ſailor ſhort, but well ſet. The Tartar 
promiſed an eaſy conqueſt, and to the combat they went: 
The Tartar was uſed to kick high at the belly, but at the 
firſt kick the ſailor had him on his back. Aſhamed of the 
foil he had received, the Tartar attacked him again; but 
he again tripped up his heels. He then deſited to have a 
fair bout at boxing, without tripping, which Jack agreed 
to; and with his head battered the Tartar's face and breaſt 
with ſuch force, that, to uſe Mr. Hamilton's words; he 
was forced to yield to Old England. The mandarine was 
ſo pleaſed with the bravery and dexterity of the ſeaman, 
that he made him a preſent of ten tayals of ſilver, 

The wooden collar is a more infamous puniſhment. This 
is compoſed of two pieces of wood hollowed in the middle 
for the neck, and when it is put on, the perſon can neither. 
ſee his feet nor put his hand to his mouth; but is obliged 
to be fed by ſome other perſon. This diſagreeable load 
he catries day and night: it is lighter or heavier according 
to the nature of the offence ; ſome weigh two hundred 
pounds, and ſome are three feet ſquare and five or ſix 
inches thick; the common ſort weigh fifty or ſixty 
pounds. | | 

When theſe two pieces of wood are in the preſence of 
the mandarine joined about the criminal's neck, they paſte 
on each ſide two long flips of paper, on which they fix a 
ſeal, that the two pieces may not be ſeparated without its 
being perceived: then they write in large characters the 
crime for which the puniſhment is inflicted, and the time 
it is to laſt, For inſtance, if it be a thief, a ſeditious per- 
ſon, a gameſter, or a diſturber of the peace of families, he 
muſt wear it three months. They are generally expoſed, 
in ſome public place; but the criminals find various ways to 
eaſe themſelves : ſome walk in company with their relations, 
and friends, who ſupport the four corners that it may not 
gall their ſhoulders ; others have a chair to ſupport the 
four corners, and fo fit tolerably eaſy; and ſome kneel, 
down, and placing the edge of the collar on the ground, 
amuſe themſelves with viewing the people as they paſs. 

At the expiration of the time of puniſhment, the criminal 
is brought -back to the mandarine, who having exhorted 
him to behave better for the futurc, releaſes him from the 
collar ; and, to take his leave of him, orders him twenty 
ſtrokes with the battoon; for the Chineſe never inflict any 
puniſhment, except a pecuniary one, which is not preceded 
and ſucceeded by the baſtinado. | 
There are ſome crimes for which the criminals are 
marked on the cheek with a Chineſe character, ſignifying 
their crime. There are others for which they are con- 
demned to draw the imperial barks; and there are others 
for which they are condemned to baniſhment. | 

There are three ways of puniſhing with death, the moſt 
honourable of which is, in their opinion, ſtrangling, which 
is frequently done by a bow- ſtring. In ſome places they 
put a cord of ſeven or eight feet long, with a running knot, 
round the criminal's neck. Two ſervants belonging to 
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the tribunal draw it hard at each end, then looſe it a | 


moment, and drawing it again the ſecond time, kill the 
criminal. 

Another kind of puniſhment is extremely cruel : this 
is inflited on rebels and traitors; on a ſon who ſtrikes 
his father ; and on mercileſs robbers ; and is called cutting 
in ten thouſand pieces. The executioner faſtens the 
criminal to a poſt, then flaying the skin off his head, pulls 
it over his eyes, and afterwards mangles him by cutting 
pieces from all parts of his body; and when he is weary 
of this barbarous exerciſe, he delivers him to the cruelty of 
the populace. But this cruel death is very ſeldom inflict- 
ed, for thoſe who rob, deterred by this puniſhment, never 
murder. 

The other is beheading, which is for crimes of great 
enormity, as murder, and is looked upon as very ſhame- 
ful, becauſe the head, which is the principal part of man, 
is ſeparated from the body ; and becauſe in dying they do 
not preſerve the human form as entire as it was when 
they received it from their parents. "The party condemned 
to ſuffer this puniſhment is not on the day of execution 
expoſed on a ſcaffold; but being made to kneel in ſome 
public place, with his hands tied behind him, a perſon 
holds him ſo faſt that he cannot move, while the execu- 
tioner coming behind, takes off his head at one ſtroke; 
and at the ſame time lays him on his back with ſuch dex- 
terity, that not a drop of blood falls on his cloaths, which 
on that occaſion are generally better than ordinary : for 
his relations and friends, though aſhamed to own him in 
thoſe unhappy circumſtances, uſually ſend him new cloaths, 
and cauſe proviſions and drink to be offered him by the 
way. | 

The executioner is commonly a ſoldier ; and his office 
is ſo far from being ſcandalous, that at Peking he accom- 
panies the criminal girt with a ſaſh of yellow filk, and his 
cutlaſs is wrapped in filk of the ſame colour, to ſhew that 
he is veſted with the emperor's authority. 

Thoſe who ſuffer this death are alſo ſentenced to be de- 
4 of common burial, which in China is a moſt terrible 

nfamy ; the executioner, therefore, after having ſtripped 
the body, throws it into the next ditch, 

The Chineſe, being perfuaded that ſuch as are beheaded 
muſt have been diſobedient to their parents, and that this 
ſeparation of the members is a judgment that befals them 
for that crime, ſometimes buy the bodies of their parents or 
relations at a great price from the executioner, and ſew 
on the head again with abundance of lamentations, to 
atone in ſome meaſure for their diſobedience, The execu- 
tioner, by thus ſelling the body, runs the hazard of being 
ſeverely puniſhed, unlef he bribes the mandarine or the 
informer pretty high ; and on this account the body often 
coſts the relations fix hundred or a thouſand crowns. 
| The ordinary torture cuſtomary in China to oblige cri- 

minals to make a confeflion is extremely painful, and is in- 
flicted on the feet and hands; for the feet they make uſe 
of an inftrument which conſiſts of three pieces of wood, 
one of which is fixed, and the two others move and turn 
upon it. The feet of the criminal being put in this ma- 
chine, are ſqueezed fo violently that they make the ancle- 
bone flat. They place pieces of wood between the crimi- 
nal's fingers, and tying them very hard with cords, leave 
them for ſome time in this torment. 

The Chineſe have remedies to diminiſh the ſenſe of pain; 
and they are ſaid to have others, after the torture, ſo effica- 
cious as to heal the criminal, who in a few days recovers 
the uſe of his limbs, 


SECT. XIII. 


Of the Religions in China, particularly the antient Religion of 
the Chineſe ; of that of Confucius ; of the Sefts o T0 and 
of Fo; and of the Jews and Mahometans ſettled in China. 


Tf appears from the claſſical books of the Chineſe, that 
they formerly worſhipped the Supreme Being, as the 
Lord and Sovereign of all things, under the name of 
Changti, or ſupreme emperor, and Tien, which ſignifies 
the ſpirit which preſides in heaven. They likewiſe paid 
a ſubordinate adoration to inferior ſpirits depending on the 
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Supreme Being, and who in their opinion preſide over 
cities, mountains, rivers, and the like. 

They maintained that, for the preſervation of regularity 
and purity of manners, thoſe who command ſhould imitate 
the conduct of Tien, in treating their inferiors as their 
children, and thoſe who obey ought to conſider their ſu- 
periors as their fathers, 

It appears from one of their antient books that this 
Tien, the object of public worſhip, is the principal of al! 
things, the father of the people, independent, almighty, 
omniſcient; to whom the ſecrets of the heart are fully 
known, and who watches over the conduct of the univerſe ; 
who is holy without r a rewarder of virtue, pu- 
niſhing wickedneſs, and raiſing up and caſting down the 
kings of the earth according to bis pleaſure : that public 
calamities are exhortations for the reformation of manners ; 
and that the end of theſe evils is followed by mercy and 
goodneſs. | 

In times of public calamity the princes were not ſatiſ- 
fied with only addrefling their vows to Tien, and offering 
ſacrifices, but carefully applied themſelves to diſcover the 
ſecret faults which had drawn down the puniſhment from 
the Supreme Lord; they examined if they were not too 
E e in their habit, too luxurious, or too fond of mag- 
nificence and ſplendor. 

A work, called the Chuking, often mentions a maſter 
who preſides over the government of his dominions; who 
has an abſolute empire over the deſigns of mankind, and 
conducts them to wiſe and juſt ends; who rewards and 
puniſhes man by other men, without any abridgment of their 
liberty. This perſuaſion was ſo common, that princes, ' 
naturally jealous of their own honour, never attributed the 
ſucceſs of their government to themſelyes, but referred it 
to the Supreme Governor of the univerſe.) 

It is alſo ſaid in the ſame work, that Changti ſees from 
the higheſt heavens what is done here below : that he makes 
uſe of our parents to beſtow upon us the material part of 
our frame ; but that he himſelf gives an underſtanding 
mind capable of reflection, which alone raiſes us above 
the rank of brutes : that, to offer an acceptable ſacrifice, 
it is not ſufficient for the emperor, to whom that office 
belongs, to join the prieſthood to the royal dignity ; but 
that he ſhould be upright and penitent, and, before the 
ſacrifice, acknowledge his faults with faſting and tears: 
that Changti's councils and deſigns are unfathomable: that 
we ought not to believe that he is too exalted to attend to 
what 1s done below ; for be himſelf examines all our ac- 
tions, and has ſet a tribunal in our own conſciences, by 
which we ſhall be.judged. 

Fobi, who was one of the heads of the colony which 
came to ſettle in this part of the eaſt, and is acknowledged 
to be the founder of the Chineſe monarchy, gave public 
marks of his profound veneration for the Supreme Being. 
He kept in a park fix forts of animals to ſerve as victims 
in his ſacrifices, which he ſolemnly offered twice a year 
at the two ſolſtices, when all the people left their employ- 
ments, and joined with the prince in obſerving theſe 
feſtivals. y « 

Chinnong, Fohi's ſucceſſor, added to theſe ſacrifices two 
offerings at the equinoxes ; that in the ſpring to implore 
a blefling on the fruits of the earth, and that in autumn 
after the harveſt was over, to offer the firſt-fruits to Changti. 
This prince cultivated a field with his own hand, and 
made a ſolemn offering of both the corn and the fruit. 

Hoangti, who aſcended the throne after Chinnong's 
death, fearing leſt bad weather ſhould hinder him from 
offering the uſual ſacrifices in the open air, erected a large 
temple, in which they might be offered in all ſeaſons, and 
wherein he himſelf ioftrudted the. people in their principal 
duties. His ſucceſſors generally followed his example, and 
it appears from the Chineſe books that for the ſpace of two 
thouſand years the nation acknowledged, reverenced, and 
honoured with ſacrifices the Supreme Being and Sovereign 
Lord of the univerſe, 

At length the troubles which aroſe in the empire, the 
civil wars by which it was divided, and the corruption 
of manners which became almoſt univerſal, had very near 
ſuppreſſed the antient doQrine, when Confucius aroſe, 
and revived it, by giving freſh reputation to the antient 
books. | 1 

e 
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made a collection of the moſt excellent max ims. of 
4 1 th which he followed himſelf and taught. to the 
people, He preached up a ſevere morality, and endeavour- 
ed to prevail upon men to contemn riches and worldly 
pleaſures, and to, eſteem temperance, juſtice, and other 
virtues : he ſtrove to inſpire them with ſuch magnanimity 
2s to be proof againſt the frowns of princes, and with a 
fincerity incapable of the leaſt diſguiſe. What is moſt 
to be admired, ,was his preaching more by his example 
than by his words, whence he reaped conſiderable fruits 
from his labours, kings were governed by his counſels, 
and the people reverenced him as a faint, Yet he fre- 
quently met with reverſes of fortune, which obliged him 
to travel from province to province, and was often re- 
duced to ſuch extremities that he was in danger of 
ſtarving. | eo edt en oh 
Yet, far from being diſcouraged, he was never weary 
of inſſ ructing thoſe who loyed virtue. Among the many 
diſciples that put themſelves under hig tuition, be taught 
ſome to reaſon juſtly, and to expreſs themſelyes eloquently 
in public: he inſtructed others to form a juſt idea of a good 
ernment ; but thoſe for whom he, had a more particular 
indneſs he taught to govern themſelves, well, to improve 
their minds by meditation, and to purify their hearts by 

virtue. Human nature, ſaid he, came from heaven mo 
pure and perfect, but it has been corrupted by ignorance, 
the paſſions, and evil examples. It is our duty to re-in- 
fate it, and give it its primitive beauty. In order to be 
ſect, we mult re- aſcend to the point from whence we 
E. deſcended; obey heaven, and follow the orders of 
the Sovereign Ruler; love, your neighbour as yourſelf ; 
never ſuffer your ſenſes to be the guide of your conduct ; 
but in all things liſten to reaſon; it will inſtruct you to 
think well, to ſpeak diſcreetly, and to act aright. | 
He ſent fix hundred of his diſciples into different places 
of the empire to reform the manners of the people, and 
uſed frequently to ſay, It is in the Weſt where the true ſaint 
is found. This ſentence was ſo imprinted in the minds 
of the learned, that fixty-five years after the birth of our 
Saviour, the emperor Mimti ſeat ambaſſadors into the Weſt, 
with ſtrict orders to continue their journey till they ſhould 

| this ſaint. 

Tis faid that about that time St. Thomas preached in 
the Indies; and therefore if theſe mandarines, had followed 
his orders, China might, perhaps, have had the benefit of 
receiving inſtruction For that apoſtle ; but the dangers of 
the ſca made them ſtop at the firſt iſland, where the 
found the idol Fo, and learning the ſuperſtitions of the 
country, they, at their return, propagated idolatry through- 


out the empire. 


But to return to Confucius, who feems to have carried 
the religion of nature as far as unaſſiſted reaſon could 
reach. Though after his death he was revered by the 

eft part of the nation as a faint, as a 1 in- 
ized and ſent by heaven to inſtru mankind, and almoſt 
as a god ; yet very early interpreters aroſe, who explained 
away the ſimplicity and purity of his doctrine, and, by in- 
troducing idle diſtinctions and ſuperſtitious obſervances, by 
r bis meaning and giving falſe n of the 
anticnt books, they deſtroyed the worſhip due to the 
Supreme Being, and formed a ſyſtem of religion and philo- 
ſopby equally impious and abſurd. This is now the re- 
ligion of the learned, who, while they pay homage to the 
memory of Confucius, are far from following his pre- 
cepts or imitating the innocence and ſanctity of his life. 
The emperors have even ordered, that the literati ſhould 
annually celebrate a feſtival to his honour. 
The evening before a butcher comes and kills a hog, 
and the ſervants of the tribunals bring rice-beer, fruit, 


flowers, and herbs, which they ſet on a table, on which 


are placed wax-candles and cenſers. The next day the 
vernors and the ſeveral orders of the learned repair, with 
2 beating and bautboys ſounding, to the hall of the 
feaſt, where the maſter of the ceremonies commands them 
etimes to bend farwards, ſometimes to kneel and bow 
their heads to the earth, and ſometimes to riſe and ſtand 
on their feet, wy angela 
The ceremony begins with the chief mandarine's taking 
ſeparately meat, rice- beer, and pulſe, which be preſents! 


while to yerſes ſung in honour of that great philoſopher. 
'9 
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Afterwards they repeat his elogium, which are ſeldom 
more than eight or ten lines, in praiſe of his wiſdom, 
knowledge, and good morals. The ceremony is conclud- 
ed with repeated bows and ;reyerences.. at the ſound of 
utes and hautboys, and reciproca} compliments among 
the mandarines. At length they bury the blood and haie 
of the animal they have offered ;. and burn, in token of 
joy, a large piece of filk faſtened to the end of a pike, 
and hanging to the earth in the manner of a ſtreamer. The 
formula is the ſame throughout all the cities of the em- 
pire ;, and theſe honours, which are, in effect, paid to 
Confucius, inſpire the doftors with, great emulation. They 
afterwards go into the ſecond ball to pay certain honours 
to the ancient governors. of cities and provinces, who are 
famous for having behaved well in their employments z 
and then paſs into a third hall, where the names of citi- 
zens, celebrated for their virtues and talents, are exhibit- 
ed, and there perform. ſeveral other ceremonies. „Wo. 
Ihe author of the ſect of Taoſſee was born two years 
before Confucius; his name was Leokiun, and his diſci- 
| ples pretend that he did not come into the world till forty 
| years after his conception, His books, which are ſill 
extant, are ſuppoſed to be much diſguiſed by his follow- 
ers ; though there ſtil] remain many ſentiments worthy of 
a moral philoſopher, Among the ſentences that are often 
repeated is one, where, ſpeaking of the production of the 
world, he ſays, .** Tao or Reaſon bath produced one, 
one hath produced two, two hath produced three, and 
*© three hath produced all things.“ N , 
His morality. is not unlike that oſ the Epicureans, It 
conſiſts in avoiding vehement deſires, and ſuch paſſions ag 
diſturb the peace and tranquillity of the ſoul, and accord- 
ing to his diſciples. the wiſe man ſhould paſs his life free 
from ſulicitude and uneaſmeſs, and never reflect on what 
is paſt, nor anxiouſly ſearch int futurit .. 
Thoſe who belong to this ſect affect a calm which they 
lay ſuſpends all the functions of the ſoul; and as this tran- 
quility might be diſturbed by the thoughts of death, they 
boaſt, of having invented a liquor that has the power *+ 
rendering them immortal, They pretend to be verſed in ma- 
gic, and that by the aſſiſtance of the demons they invokey 
they can ſucceed in their deſires. "y «Ms eds 
In the reign of the emperor Tchintſong thefe impoſtors, 
during a dark night, fixed à book on the principal gate of 
the imperial city, filled with characters and magical forms 
of invoking dæmons, and gave out that this book had 


y | fallen from heaven. The credulous prince went on foot 


with great veneration to fetch it, and having received it 
with deep humility carried it in, triumph into the palace, 
and a it in a gold box, where it was carefully pre- 
ſerved. ids 412 $41 6:7 wo. ALY $f 4 

Thoſe of this ſe& ſacrifice to the ſpirit of darkneſs a hog 
a fiſh, and a bird ; they drive a ſtake into the earth, and 
trace upon paper an odd kind of figures, accompanying 
the ſtroke of their pencil with frighttul grimaces and hor= 
rible cries. They practiſe divination, and pretend to * 


diſeaſes, and to drive away damons. The ſucceſſors o 


the head of this ſect are honoured, with the dignity of 
chief mandarines, and reſide in a town of the province of 
Kiang-fi, where they have a magnificent palace to which 
a great number of people flock from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, to procure remedies for their. diſeaſes, or to learn 
their deſtiny, and what is to happen during the remainder 
of their lives; they there receive a billet filled with ma- 
gical characters, and return home well ſatisfied, without 
complaining of the ſum they pay for this ſingular favour. 
We ſhall now. give an account of the ſe& af Fo, or Foe. 
The ambaſſadors ſent to the ,weſt, as already mentioned, 
having tranſported the idol Fo into China, and with it 
the fables with which the Indian books are filled, that 
religion ſpread through the empitfe. | 
The priefts of Fo, who lived and. died in India, where 
he was firſt worſhipped as a god, ſpread his doArines thro” 
all the eaſt. The Chineſe call them Hochang, the 
Tartars, Lamas; the Siameſe, . Talapoins ; and the Japa- 
neſe, Bonzes, His diſciples did not fail to diſperſe a great 
number of fables aſter his death, and gafily perſuaded; the 
ſimple and credulous, that their maſter had! been born eight 
thouſand times ; that his ſoul bat iucceflively aft th 


before the tables af Confucius, the muſic playing all the 1 


rough 
ferent animals, and that he had + 5a in the — 
of an ape, » Sragon, an clephtianc; Nc. Thes this poor | 
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tended god was wo under the ſhape of various ani- 
mals, and the Chineſe built ſeveral * temples to many dif- 
ferent idols. | ty PO} | 
. The Bonzes of China ' ſay, there is a'great difference 
between good and evil, and that after death the good will 
be rewarded and the wicked puniſhed ; that man ought 
not to kill any living ereature, to take what belongs to 
others, not to be gui 2 of impurity, to forbear lying, and 
to drink no wine. But eſpecially they muſt be kind to 
the Bonzes; procure them the neceſſaties of life, build 
them monaſteries and temples, that by their prayers and 
penances the fins of the people may be expiated. At the 
funeral obſequies of your relations, ſay they, burn gilt and 
filver paper, and garments made of ſilk, and theſe in the 
other world ſhall be changed into gold, filver, and rich 
habits; by this means your departed relations will enjoy 
every thing neceſſary, and be able to reconcile the eigh- 
teen guardians of the infernal regions, who, without theſe 
bribes, would be inexorable. If you negle theſe com- 
mands, you muſt expect nothing after death but to become 
a prey to the moſt cruel torments ; while your ſoul, by a 
long ſucceſſion of tranſmigrations, ſhall paſs into the vileſt 
animals, and you appear in the form of a mule, a horſe, 
a dog, a rat, or ſome more contemptible creature. 
The many © Chineſe who believe the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of Touls, are dupes of the Bonzes, who 
find this opinion of great uſe in raiſing charitable contribu- 
tions, and enlarging their revenues ; and from this they 
find means to practiſe many frauds upon the people. Le 
Compte fays; that two of thoſe Bonzes ſeeing in the yard 
of a rich peaſant two or three large ' ducks, proſtrated 
themſelves on their faces before the door, and fighed and 
wept bitterly. © The good woman; ſeeing them from ber 
chamber-window, came down to learn the cauſe of their 
rief. We know, {aid they, that the ſouls of our fathers 
Ea paſſed into the bodies of thoſe creatures, and our fear 
left you ſhould kill them, will certainly make us die with 
rief. T own, ſaid the woman, we intended to fell them, 
but nes they are your fathers I promiſe to keep them. 
"This was not what the Bonzes wanted. But, continued 
they, perhaps your huſband will not be fo charitable, and 
then it any accident ſhould happen to them, you may be 
ſure it will kill us. At length, after a long diſcourſe, the 
gbod woman was fo far moved with their pretended grief, 
that ſhe committed the ducks to their care, They took 
them with great reſpect, proſtrated themſelves before them 
twenty times; but that very evening made a feaſt of them 
for ſome of their fociety. X 4 n 
As they cannot trick people every day in this manner, 
they endeavour to get money from them, by doing public 
acts of penance, for which they are highly eſteemed. by 
he people, Who ſhew them much pity and compaſſion: 
Lie drag after them along iron chain faſtened to the neck 
ar legs; crying ar every door, Thus we expiate your faults, 
tid jure this deſerves an alms. Others in public places 
ext their heads againſt a ſtone till they are almoſt covered 
With blocd. They have ſeveral other ats of penance, but 
that which follows appears moſt extraordinary, * 
One day, ſays the laſt mentioned author, I met in 
the middle of a town a young Bonze, whoſe genteel and 
modeſt look might excite any one's compaſſion. He ſtood 
upright in à kind of ſedan, the inſide of which was full 
of nals with their points ſticking towards him, ſo that 
he could not move with6ut being wounded, Two fel- 
lows carried him from houſe to houſe, while he endea- 
voured to move the compaſſion of the people by telling 
them de was ſhut up ig that chair ſor the good of their 
fouls, and was "reſolved never to leave it till they had 
bought all the nails, which amounted to above two thou- 
ſand, at ſix-pence apiece; but that the ſmalleſt of 
them would bring incomparable bleſſings on them and their 
famines. That by buying them they would do an action 
| of diſtinguiſted virtue, fioce theſe alms were not beſtow- 
ed on the Boe, *ts whom they 1 * find other oppor- 
Ttunities of being cheritable, but on the god Fo, to Whom | 
they! were going de Pufſch a temple, e... 
A T then bappeiied'to paſs by, he told me the ſame ſtory, | 


_ 
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| would buy a dozen of his nails, which would efrtainly 
I 


procure me a good journey, Here, hold your hand, (: 
he, and take theſe upon the faith of a Bonze; the 
are the very beſt in my ſedan, for they prick me the mo 
yet you ſhall have them at the fame rate as the others. He 
ſpoke theſe words in fuch a manner as would on any other 
oceaſion have made me laugh, but this blindneſs falle me 
with compaſſion, and 1 left him. —_— 
Some of theſe wretches are ſo far from being penitents, 
that they are guilty of the moſt deteſtable crimes and hor- 
rid murders. The wiſeſt part of the people are upon their 
guard againſt them, and ſome of the magiſtrates look 'upon 
them with an eye of ſuſpicion. A governor of a' town 
palling through the ben with his train, and ſeging a 
* company of peop e, had the cutiofity to ſend in or- 
er to know the occaſion of this aſſembly, The Bonzes 
were ſolemnizing an extraordinary feſtival, and had ſet a 
machine upon a ſtage, at the top of which a young man 
looked over a ſmall rail that ſurrounded the machine. His 
arms and his body were concealed, and nothing ſeemed at 
liberty but his eyes, which he rolled about as if diſtracted. 
Below the machine an old Bonze ſtood on the ſtage, who 
told the people that the young man wos going to ſacti- 
hee himſelf by plunging headlong into a deep river which 
ran by the fide of the road, He cannot die, added the 
Bonze, if he would, becauſe at the bottom of the river 
he will be received by charitable ſpirits, who will give 
him a kind reception. This is the greateſt happineſs that 
can befal him; an hundred perſons have deſired to ſacri- 
fice themſelves in his ſtead, but on account of his zeal and 
other virtues we preferred him before the reſt. | 
The mandarioe obſerved that the young man had great 
courage, but he wondered that he himſelf did not tell the 
people of his reſolution ; and bid him to come down that 
he might talk with him. The Bonze confounded ſtrove 
to hinder it, proteſting the whole facrifice would be in- 
effectual if he ſpoke a word, and that for his part he could 
not anſwer for the miſchief it might bring upon the whole 
province. As for the miſchief, replied the mandarine, I 
will be anſwerable for that; and then ordered the [your 
man to come down, but he gave nd other anſwer than b 
his frightful looks, and various diſtortions, his eyes rolt- 
ing as if they would ſtart out of his head. You may from 
hence, ſaid the Bonze, judge of the violence you offer 


9 


him by this command ; he is already almoſt diſtracted, and 


if you inſiſt upon bis coming down you will make him die 
with grief. Upon this the mandatine ordered ſome of his 
retinue to go up and bring him down. They found him tied 
and bound on every fide with 'a gag in his mouth, and 
they had no ſooner untied him, and taken out the gag, 
than he cried out aloud, O my lord, revenge me of thoſe 
aſſaſſins, who are going to drown me! I am a ſtudent, and 
was going to the court at Peking to aſſiſt at the examina- 
tions, but yeſterday a company of Bonzes ſeized upon me 
by violence, and early this morning bound me' to this 
machine, and took from me the power of crying out or 
complaining ; for this evening they intended to drown me, 
and were reſolved to accomplith their curſed ceremonies 
at the expence of my life. 3 | l 
He no ſooner began to ſpeak than the Bonzes moved off, 
but the officers of juſtice, who attended the governor, ſtop- 
ped ſeveral of them. He who had juſt before pretended 
that the young man could not be drowned, was immedi- 
ately thrown into the river, where he inſtantly, periſhed, 
and the others were carried to priſon, and afterwards re- 
ceived the puniſhment they deſerved. | . 
Theſe wretches to preſerve their ſect purchaſe children 
of ſeven or eight years old, inſtruct them in their myſte- 
ries, and make them young Bonzes; but they are gene 
rally very ignorant, and there are'few who underſtand the 
doctrines they profeſs, 33 eee 
The Bonzes are of different degrees; for beſides thoſe 
employed in collecting alms, a ſmall number of them gain 
the knowledge of books, ſpeak politely,” and employ 
themſelves in viſiting the leatned, and infinuating 'them- 


| ſelves into the favour of the mandarines. Though they 


have not a regular, hierarchy, they haye their ſuperiots, 


ipon which l echte Fim to leave his prifon, and go to 
We the true G to be inſtructed in 
wen troths ; Vit de eaimly fepfled, be was much obliged 
Io We for my good advice, and would fill be more ſo if 1 
i HRE > 


| o his d ge to | whom they call 
in order to be inſtructed in ] 


great borizes,”and'this rank greatly adds 
ro the reputation they have acquired by their age, gravity, 
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vince are certain mountains on which are 
. _ — have greater credit than the reſt. The 
ple go far on pilgrimage to them, and when they are at 
2 foot of thoſe mountains proſtrate themſelves at every 
ſtep they take in — Thoſe who cannot go on 
erimage, deſire ſome of their friends to purchaſe a large 
: Red eet of the Bonzes. In the middle of the ſheet 
5 the figure of the god Fo, and upon his garment; and 
ound about it, are a multitude of ſmall circles. The de- 
 votees hang on theſe.necks, and round their arms, a kind 
* bracelet compoſed of an hundred beads, and eight large 
ones. On the top is one of an extraordinary fize. When 
they turn, their beads upon their fingers, they pronounce 
theſe myſterious words, O mi to Fo, the ſignification of 
which they themſelves do not underſtand. They make 
above an hundred genuflexions, and then 'draw one of 
theſe red circles upon the paper. From time to time they 
invite the bonzes to come to the temple to pray, and to 
authenticate by their ſeal the number of circles they have 
drawn. This they carry in a pompous manner to fune- 
rals in a ſmall. box ſealed up by the bonzes,/ and call it a 
paſſport for travelling from this life to the next. This 
paſſport coſts them a conſiderable ſum; but they ſay they 
ought not to complain of the expence, becauſe they are ſure 
durn ey. 
* ay porn, for ſeveral ſocieties of ladies, who are 
commonly of a good family, and advanced in years, and 
conſequently have money. to diſpoſe of. "The are ſupe 
riors of the ſociety in turns, and it is genetally at the ſu- 
perior's houſe that the aſſemblies are held. Whenever 
they meet, a bonze pretty well advanced in years is pre- 
fident of the aſſembly, and ſings hymns. to the god Fo, 
the devotees join in the concert, and after having ſeveral 
times cried O mi to Fo; and beaten ſome ſmall kettles, 
they fit down to table aud regale themſelves. 

On ſolemn days they adorn the houſe with idols placed 
In order by the Bonzes, and with groteſque paintings repre- 
| ſent the totments of hell. Tie prayers and feaſt laſt ſeven 
days, during which their' principal care is to prepare and 
conſecrate treaſures for the oper world, wor ares) 

build an ment with paper painted and gilt, con- 
_—_ every 2 a perſect houſe. This they fill with 
a great number of paſteboard boxes, painted and varniſh- 
ed, in which are repreſented ingots of gold and ſilver, 
made of gilt paper. Of theſe there are ſeveral hundreds 
deſigned to redeem them from the dreadful-puniſhments 
inflicted by the king of the infernal regions on thoſe who 
have nothing to give him; and a number of them by 
themſelves, to bribe his officers: the reſt, as well as the 
houſe, are for lodging, boarding, and buying ſome office in 


the other world. All theſe liitle boxes are faſtened by pad- 


locks of paper, and then ſhutting the doors of the 
per houſe, they ſecure it with locks of the ſame ſubſtance. 
When the perſon” who has been at the expence happens to 
die, they burn the houſe with much ceremony, and after- 
wards both the keys of the houſe and of the little cheſts, 
that the good woman in the other world may be able to 
open them, and take out the gold and filver after the pa- 

r is turned into thoſe metals. n 

All that has been hitherto mentioned relates only to the 
exterior doctrine of Fo, but as to the interior very few of 
the Bonzes themſelves are capable of underſtanding its 
myſteries. They teach that a vacuum or nothing is the 
beginning and end of all things; that from this nothing 
all things were produced» and to it ſhall return; and that 
all- beings, both animate and inanimate, differ from each 
other only in their form and qualities. In order to live 
happily we muſt continually ſtrive, ſay they, by medita- 
tion and frequent victories over ourſelves, to become like 
this - principle, and to that purpoſe muſt accuſtom ourſelves 
to do nothing, to wiſh for nothing, and to think of 
nothing. The nearer a man approaches to the nature of 
a ſtone, or the trunk of a tree, the greater is his perfection. 
In ſhort, it is in indolence and in inaQtivity, and in a ceſ- 
ſation of all deſires, and annihilation of all the faculties 
of the ſoul, that virtue and happineſs conſiſt, When a 
man has once attained this ſtate, all his tranſmigrations 
are at an end, he has nothing to fear, becauſe properly he 
is nothing, or, if he is any thing, he is happy. 


ful terms, crying, 
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proving that this apathy, or rather monſtrous ſtupiditys, 
overturned all morakity'; that man is raiſed above other be- 
ings, only by his thinking and reaſoning faculties, and 
by his application to the knowledge and practice of vir- 
tue ; that to aſpire after this fooliſh inactivity is renounc- 
ing the molt eſſential duties, aboliſhing the neceſſary rela- 
tion of father and ſon, huſband and wife, prince and ſub- 
jet; and that if this doctrine was followed it would re- 
duce all the members of the ſtate to a condition much in- 
ferior to that of the brutes. z + 
Though the mandarines are men of letters, and deteſt 
the idols of Fo and Tao, yet when there is a great drought, 
too much rain, or the country is ravaged by locuſts, 7 
endeavour to pleaſe the people by having recourſe to thoſe 
idols,” and do not omit paying ſolemn viſits to the tem- 
ples, which, contrary to their cuſtom, they perform ori, 
foot, ſometimes negligently dreſſed, and their ſhoes made 
of ſtraw. ' They are accompanied by the ſubordinate man- 
darines and principal perſons of the city ; but on their ar- 
rival at the temple, they bnly light up two or three ſmall - 
ticks of incenſe, and then fitting down, drink tea, ſmoak, 
and having ſpent an hour or two in chatting, retire, U 

Thus they treat the image with little ceremony ; but if 
the favour they want be too long delayed, they . 
cauſe the idol to be well cudgelled. In the province of 
Chan fi, an idol being long addreſſed in vain, to ſend rain; 
they became exaſperated at its obſtinacy, and it was beat to 
pieces by order of the officers; but e having wet 
weather they made another image, which they might eaſi- 
ly do, as they a'e made of clay, or a kind of mortar, and 
taking it in triumph to the temple, placed it in the room 
of the idol they had deſtroyed, and preſented their offerings 
before it. | 

The viceroy of a province acted with little leſs cere- 
mony z for being exaſperated at the idol's paying no te- 
gard to his reiterated prayers, he ſent an inſerior mandarine 
to tell the image from him, that if there was no rain by 
ſuch a day he would drive it out of the city, and level its 
temple with the ground. "The v'roy intending to keep 
his word, forbad the people to carry their offerings to the 
idol, ordered the temple” to be ſhut up, and the gates ſe- 
cured, "This was immediately done, but the rain falling 
a' few days after, Urn fo anger was appeaſed, — 
the ſenſeleſs image permitted to be worſhipped as before. 
' » Indeed there are no marks of contempt, which, on theſe. 
occaſions, both the mandarines and the people do not. 
ſhew'to' theſe impotent gods. Le Compte obſerves, that 
they ſometimes addrefs them in the moſt rude and reproach- 
Thou dog of a ſpirit, we give thee 
n lodging in a magnificent temple, we gild thee, we 
4. prefent thee food; we offer thee incenſe; yet after 


all thou art ſo ungrateful, as to refuſe to grant our te- 


«© queſts.” Then tying the image with cords they'pluck 
it down, and drag it along the ſtreets through al the 


mud, to puniſh it tor all the expence of incenſe they bave 
thrown away upon it; but if, in the. mean time, they 


obtain their requeſts, they inſtantly, with much ceremony, 
waſh the idol clean, carry it back, and replace it in the 
niche where it ſtood before. Then falling down before 
it, apologize for what they have done. ©. Indeed, ay 
* they, we were a little too haſty, and thou wert too long 
„in beſtowing thy favours. hy doſt thou bring this 
te treatment on thyſelf ? But what is done cannot be beſo: 
«ed; let us therefore think of it no more; if thou wilt 
6 — * what is paſt, we will once more cover thee with 
66 ” 0s a * 
ow amazingly — — ! How unworthy is this conduct 
of rational beings! What abſurd, what contemptible ideas 
do they entertain of the pretended gods to whom the 
offer up their adorations! But when reaſon is laid aſide, 
man ceaſes to be rational. | | 
We ſhall now mention two other foreign religions, of 
: very different nature, that have long been tolerated in 
hina. | | 
At Kay-fong-fu, the capital of Ho-nan, is a ſynagogue 
of Jews, who haye been ſettled many centuries in Ching ; 
they were viſited in the year 1704, by a miſfionary, named 
Cozani, who had a long conference with them. The 
ſhewed him their religious books, and permitted hinytc 


The / greateſt part of the learned, and particularly a 
diſciple of Confucius, have warmly attacked this doQrine, 
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for the ruler, who never goes into it, but with the moſt pro- 


enter the moſt᷑ ſecret place of the ſynagogue, reſerved only 


ſound 
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found reverence, In the midſt of the ſynagogue is a very 
bandſome pulpit, which ſtands very high, and has a cuſhion 
richly embroidered ; upon it they every Saturday read in 
the book of the Pentateuch. There is alſo a tablet, on! 
which is written the emperor's name; but there are no 
ſtatues or images. There are alſo a cenſer, a long table, 
and ſome large candleſticks. On ſeveral other tables are 

irteen tabernacles, in the form of an ark, with curtains 

fore them ; twelve repreſent the tribes of Iſrael, and the 
thirteenth Moſes, whoſe Pentateuch is ſhut up in each of 
them. On leaving the ſynagogue Gozani entered a large 
ſaloon, in which ate only a great number of cenſers; and 
they told him, this was the place in which they honoured | 
the great men of their law. From thence he was con- 
ducted to the hall of gueſts, in order to diſcourſe with them; 
and here, on comparing his Bible with their Pentateuch, he 
found both the chronology and the deſcents of the patri- 
archs, with their ages, exactly agree. This ſynagogue 
looks to the weſt, to which they turn whenever they pray 
to God, whom they worſhip under the names of Creator of 
all things, and Governor of the univerſe. They call 
the law the law of Iſrael, the ancient law, and the law 
of God. Goxani prevailed on the ruler to let the curtains 
of one of the tabernacles be undrawn, and to unfold / 
one of the books, they being written on long pieces of 
parchment, and rolled round a piece of wood. The cha- 
rater was very diſtin and clear; but one of theſe books 
having narrowly eſcaped an inundation when the Yellow 
River over flowed its banks, it happened to get wet, and ſome 
of the charaQers being half effaced, the Jews cauſed the 
above-mentioned twelve copits to be tranſcribed from it. 
They wanted ſeveral books of the Old Teſtament, and 
ſome they are not at all acquainted with. 

Gozani was ſurprized to find that their antient rabbies 
had blended ſeveral ridiculous tales with the facts related in 
ſcripture ; for beſides the Bible they have ſeveral other 
books, compoſed by the ancient rabbies: ſome of theſe, 
which contain the moſt extravagant ſtories, comprehend 
their ritual and the ceremonies they now uſe. 

They ſtill retain ſome of the ceremonies of the Old Teſ- 
tament ; in paiticular they practiſe cixcumciſion, and ob- 
ſerve the ſeventh day, the feaſt of unleavened bread, and 
of the paſchal lamb. They make no fires, nor dreſs any 

oviſion on their ſabbaths ; and whenever they read the 
Bible in their ſynagogue, they cover their face with a 
tranſparent veil, in memory of Moſes, who deſcended 
from the mountain with his face covered : they alſo abſtain 
from blood, andcut the veins of ſuch animals they kill, that 
it may all low out. 


Yet, notwithſtanding this, they 15 ſame honours 
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to Confucius as the Chineſe literati, T hey join with them 
in the ceremonies performed in the halls of their great 
men, pay the honours due to their anceſtors in the hall 
cofitiguous to the ſynagogue, and offer them the fleſh of 
animals, except ſwine, with ſweet-meats and incenſe, 
proſtrating themſclves on the earth. They uſe only cenſers, 
without either inſcriptions or images, in the houſes and 
Halls of their anceſtors. When Gozani ſpoke to them of 
the life and actions of the Meſſiab, they ſeemed greatly 
ſurprized, and faid that they had never heard of any Jeſus, 
except the ſon of Sirach mentloned in their Bible : they 
alſo told him, that their anceſtors firſt appeared in the em- 
ire of China, in the dynaſty of Han, which began two 
hundred and fix years before the birth of Chriſt, and end- 
ed two hundred and twenty after the Chriſtian æra. There 
were once many familes of them, but they are now greatly 
reduced. 
There are 
above fix hundred years in ſeveral provinces, where they 
have their moſques, and are never diſturbed, becauſe they 
live peaceably without oppoſing the cuſtoms or religion of 
the country. 


' 


SECT. XIV. 
| Of the Money, Weights, Meaſures, and Trade of China. 


CQUILYER and copper, are the only metals current in 
KJ China in purchaſing neceſſaries and in trade. Gold 


i not conſidered there as money, but is like precious 


| fliding weight. The beam, whic 


alſo many Mahometans, who have been ſettled: 
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ſtones in Europe ; for it is bought like other merchandize, 


and the Europeans draw confiderable profit from this ar- 
ticle of commerce. 5 63 9%! | TOS eg 
Even ſilver is not coined, but is cut into great or ſmall 
pieces, as occaſion requires; its value being determined by 
the weight, and not by the image of the prince. The 
Chineſe generally carry with them a pair of ſmall fcales in 
a Japan caſe, not unlike the Roman balance; they ate 
compoſed of a ſmall plate, an ivory or ebony beam, and a 
is divided into ſmall 
parts, upon three. different faces, is ſuſpended by a ſtring 
of filk at one of its ends, that they may eaſily weigh al 
ſorts of weight. Theſe ſcales are very exact, for the 


thouſandth part of a crown 
ſcale. | 


piece will ſenfibly turn the 
Their ſilver is not equally fine; but is divided into on 


hundred parts, juſt as we account twenty-four carats to be 


the fineſt gold. Eighty is reckoned: the baſeſt alloy; and 
will not paſs without augmenting the weight in proportion 
to the value of the commodity ; but that from ninety to 
one hundred, which is the fineſt ſort, paſſes currently. 

The Chineſe are very ſkilful-in forming a judgment by 
the ſight of the fineneſs of the filver, and are ſeldom de- 
ceived. The difficulty lies in purchafing ſmall matrers ; 
for ſometimes they are forced to put it in the fire, and beat 
it thin with a hammer, that they may the more eaſily cut 
it into little pieces, and give the price agreed upon; 
whence they art always longer in making the payment than 
the purchaſe. 

They are ſenſible that it would be more convenient to 
have money coined of a determined value, but they are 
afraid that it would be a temptation to clippers and coiners ; 


| whereas there is now no danger, becauſe they cut the ſilver 


as they have occaſion to pay for what they buy. * 

Copper money is the only ſort that has any character 
ſtamped upon it; but it has not the impreſſion of the em- 
peror's head, it being deemed diſreſpectful to the majeſty of 
that prince for his image to be perpetually paſſing through 
the hands of tradeſmen and the =—y of the he 
inſcriptions on this coin are generally the pompous titles 
given by the emperor to the different years of his reign : 
as The ſupremely peaceful 3 The eternally ſhining ; The gloruus. 
Theſe. little pieces are of uſe in buying thi 


ings of (mall 
price. It is in little round pieces, with a ſquare hole in the 


middle, which they -put on _—_ by hundreds, and ſome- 
times a thouſand on one ſtring. The metal is neither pure 


nor beaten, and fix of the pieces are worth about a half- 


nny. ; 
Theſe ſmall pieces have always been the current money 
of China, and the curious preſerve ſome that were coined 
in the firſt dynaſties of the empire, and bave either paſſed 
from family to family, or have been found in the ruins of 
houſes and cities. | | 

It is eaſy to judge, that if the ſilver was coined in China as 
well as the copper, it would be greatly debaſed, ſince their 
ſmall pieces of copper are often counterfeited, Thoſe who 
follow this trade mark the counterfeit coin with the ſame 
characters that are ſeen upon the true; but the metal they 
uſe is of a baſer ſort, and the weight leſs. If they happen 
to be diſcovered the crime is * but ſome princes bave 


been contented with cutting off the hand of the offender, 
and others with ſending them into baniſhment. 

There were antiently much ſmaller pieces of money, 
which are now no longer in uſe ; but thoſe who happen to 
ber any of them into their poſſeſſion, beat them with 2 

ammer until they are as broad as the current coin, and 
putting them upon a ſtring among the reſt, they paſs un- 
perceived by the merchants: nay ſome, it is ſaid, have 
gone ſo far as to cut paſteboard in the ſame form, and to 
mix them with the reſt upon a ſtring, and the deceit is not 
diſcoyered till the pieces are taken oft. | | 


Mr. Hamilton, in his New Account of the Eaſt Indies, 


{ obſerves, that though theſe are the only coin, accounts 
| are kept in tayals, maices, and condereens; ten con- 


dereens to 'a macie, and ten macies to a tayal; and that 


the valye of the ſmall braſs coin above-mentioned often 
riſes and falls. 


For the better underſtanding the value of money, it 
muſt be obſerved, that the Chineſe divide their pound into 
ſixteen. leang or ounces ; the leang into ten parts, called 


then ; the then into ten fuen, and the fuen into _ of 
ver, 
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(ilver. The beam of the Chineſe ſcales carries theſe di- 
viſions no farther; and yet in relation to gold and ſilver of 
a conſiderable weight, the diviſions extend in the ſame 
decimal proportions to imperceptible parts: on which ac- 
count it is ſcarce poſſible to convey a juſt idea of them in 
our language; they divide the li into ten wha'; the wha' 
into ten fe ; the ſe into ten fou; the fou into ten thin 
the tchin, which ſignifies a grain of ſand, into ten ya z the 
ya into ten miau; the miau into ten mo; the mo into ten 
thum ; and the tſium into ten ſun, | 

Meaſures are ſaid to have been invented as early as the 
reign of the third emperor, - A grain of millet was taken 
to determine the dimenſions of a line, or-tenth part of an 
inch; and ten inches to a foot: bur theſe, grains being of 
an oval form, the various ways of ranging them have occa- 
ſioned a diverſity in the meaſures of different provinces, 

At preſent there ate three ſorts of meaſures: 1. The foot 
of the palace is to the Paris foot, as ninety-ſeven and a 
balf to an hundred of the feet uſed in the tribunal of the 
mathematics. 2. The foot of the tribunal of public works, 
uſed by workmen, is ſhorter by one line than the Paris 
foot. 3. The taylors foot, which is alſo uſed by the 
' mercers, is ſeven lines larger than that of the tribunal of 
public works. | % 

The firſt being the meaſure conſtantly uſed by the miſ- 
fionaries in ſurveying the empire, Thomas, the ent, 
found a degree to be two hundred lies, or Chineſe furlongs, 
each conſiſting of one hundred and eighty Chineſe fathoms 
of ten feet, a 4 | N b 

We ſhall now take a view of the trade of China, where 
the riches peculiar to each province, and the facility of 
conveying merchandize by means of the rivers and canals, 
have always rendered the domeſtic trade of the empire ex- 
tremely flouriſhing and aqyyh cn” Du Halde ſays, 
that it is much greater than that of all Europe. That 
© might be, ſays the baron De Monteſquieu in his Spirit 
& of Laws, if our foreign trade did not augment our in- 
4 land commerce. Europe carries on the trade and na- 
cc vigation of the other three parts of the world; as France, 
«© England, and Holland, do nearly that of Europe.“ 

As to its foreign trade, if compared to this, it is very 
inconſiderable, for by ſea they never paſs the Streights of 
Sunda, their fartheſt voyage that way being to Bata- 
via; on the fide. of Malacca it never extends beyond 
Achen ; and the limits of their navigation northwards is 


Japan. 822 91 15 
They commonly fail to this laſt country in June or July 


at fartheſt ; but firſt carry goods to Camboya, or Siam, 


and freight themſelves there with ſuch as are in requeſt 
at Japan, making two hundred per cent. by the voyage. 
If they fail ditectly thither from the ports of Canton, 
Emouy, or Ning-po, they export ginſeng, birthwort, 
rhubarb, mirabolans, buffalo and cow hides, areca bark, 


and white ſugar ; gaining by the laſt ſometimes a thouſand | 


per cent. All forts. of falk, chiefly ſattins, taffeties, and 
damaſks of different colours, but . principally. black; ſilk 
ſtrings for inſtruments, eagle and ſandal wood, which is 
in much requeſt among the Japaneſe for perfumes, as they 
frequently offer — to their idols, and European cloths 
and camblets. Ng 

The Chineſe traders in return bring from Japan pearls, 
by which they ſometimes gain a thouſand per cent. fine 
copper in bars, alſo wrought copper, as ſcales, baſons, 
chating-diſhes, incenſe-pans, &c. flowered paper, beau- 
tiful porcelain, Japan cabinets, and other goods; gold, 
which is very fine, and a certain metal called tombac, by 
which they gain fifty or ſixty per cent. at Batavia. 

They carry to 
ſtriped and flowered ſattin of different colours, embroidery, 
carpets, cuſhions, night-gowns, tea, China-ware, Japan 
works, drugs, &c. by which they generally gain fifty 
per cent. and bring back only piaſters. The trade they 
moſt regularly carry on is that to Batavia, to which they 
carry fine green tea, China-ware, Jeaf-gold, and gold 
thread made of gilt paper. Some of this is ſold by hand 
in ſmall ſcanes, and is dear, becauſe covered with the 
fineſt gold; but that brought by the | Chineſe to Batavia 
is fold only by weight, and is made up in parcels, with 
large — 1 of red ſilk put in to ſet off the colour of the 
gold, and increaſe the weight of the parcels. This the 

_ ſell to the Malayans for great profit. Toutenack, 


1D rer 5 | 
2 metal between tin and iron, chat yields an hundred, and 


anila a great deal of ſilk, particularly 


ſometimes an hundred and fifty per cent, drugs, particu- 
latly rhubarb, copper veſſels, as large as kettles, chafing- 
diſhes, baſons, &c. _ e Re 4K 

From Batavia they import filver in N nutmegs, 
cloves, pepper, and other ſpices ; tortoiſe ſhells, of which 
the Chineſe make very neat toys, as ſnuff-boxes, after the 
faſhion of thoſe in Europe; pipes, knife-handles, cups, 
boxes, and combs ; ſandal wood and black wood for mak- 
ing cabinet work, and Brazil wood for dying; agate ſtones 
ready cut, yellow amber, and European cloth, which they 
afterwards ſell at Japan. | | | 

This is the principal foreign trade carried on by the 
Chineſe ; they ſometimes fail to Achen, Malacca, Ihor, 
Potana, Ligor, Cochin-china, &c. The trade they carry on 
at Ihor is the moſt eaſy and gainful ; from thence they ex- 
port cinnamon, pepper, birds-neſts, rice, camphite, rattan, 
torches made of the leayes of certain trees which burn like 
pitch, gold, tin, &c. * 

As for the trade carried on by the Europeans in China, 
they have the liberty of ſcarce any port but that of Canton ; 
not do they fail up the river as far as, that city, but caſt 
anchor at Hoang-pou, about four leagues below it, where 
the tiver is crowded by a multitude of veſſels z but there is 
no trading to advantage with any thing but filver in 


chafing gold with it, N | | 
The gold bought at Canton comes partly from the pro- 
vinces of China, and partly from foreign. countries, as 
Japan, Cochin-china, and other places. The goods pur- 
chaſed there of the Chineſe are filks, japanned works, and 
in much greater quantities all the different ſorts of tea 
drank in E 
drugs, &c. ** | 3 | 
We ſball conclude this deſcription of China with an ex- 
tract of the charactet given of the Chineſe by the inge- 
nious author of Commodore Anſon's Voyage round the 
World; which we chooſe te inſert here, both on account 
of our thinking it extremely juſt, and as it will ſerve as a 
ſummary of the whole, and, in one view, afford a juſt 
idea of that people. After which we ſhall deſcribe the iſles 
of Formoſa and Hainan, which are in part under the ſub- 
jection of China, and ate the only iſlands ſubje to that 
empire that are worthy of a particular deſcription. | 
That the Chineſe area very ingenious and induſtrious 
« people, is ſufficiently evinced from the great number of 
curious manufactures which are eſtabliſhed amongſt 
them, and which are eagerly ſought for by the moſt 
«« diſtant nations; but though ſkill in the handicraft arts 
&© ſeems to be the moſt valuable qualification of this peo- 
ple, yet their talents. therein are but of a ſecond rate 
kind; for they are much outdone by the Japaneſe in 
thoſe manufactures. which are common to both coun- 
tries ; and they are in numerous inſtances incapable of 
rivalling the mechanic dexterity of the Europeans, In- 
deed, their principal excellency ſeems to be in imitation ; 
and they accordingly labour under that poverty of genius 
which conſtantly attends all ſervile imitators. This is 
moſt - conſpicuous. in works which require great truth 
and accuracy; as in clocks, watches, fire-arms, &c. 
for in all theſe, though they can copy the different parts, 
and can form ſome reſemblance of the whole; yet they 
never could arrive at ſuch a juſtneſs in their fabrick, as 
was neceſſary to produce the deſired effect. If we paſs 
from thoſe employed in manufactures to artiſts of a ſu- 
perior claſs, as painters, ſtatuaries, &c. in theſe mat- 
ters they ſeem to be ſtill more defective; their painters, 
though very numerous, and in great eſteem, rarely ſuc- 
ceeding in the drawing or colouring of human figures, 
or in the grouping of large compoſitions ; and though 
in fowers and birds their performances are much more 
admired, yet even in theſe ſome part of the merit is 
rather to be imputed to the native brightneſs and excel- 


& lency of the colours, than to the ſkill of the painter; 
cc 


and naturally handled, or to find that eaſe and grace in 
the drawing which are to be met with in the works of 
European artiſts. In ſhort, there is a ſtiffneſs and mi- 
„ nuteneſs in moſt of the Chineſe productions, which are 
„ extremely diſpleaſing: and it may perhaps be truly 


* 3 theſe deſects in their arts are entirely owing 
* to 


urope; and China-ware, hanging paper, fans, 


# 


China, where conſiderable profit may be made by pur- 


ſince. it is very unuſual to ſee the light and ſhade juſtly 


- 


- 


« thing great of ſpirited is to be met with. 1 10 

« Tf we next examine the Chineſe literature, (taking 
© our accounts from the writers who have endeavoured to 
© repreſent it in the moſt favourable light) we ſhall find, 
that on this head their obſtinacy and abſurdity are moſt 
„ wonderful; ſince though, for many ages, they have 
©« been ſurrounded by nations to whom the uſe of letters 
«© was familiar, yet they, the Chineſe alone, have hither- 
« to neglected to avail themſelves of that almoſt divine 
4 invention, and have continued to adhere to the tude 
„ and inartificial method of reprefenting words by arbti- 
« trary marks; a method which neceſſarily renders the 
% number of their characters too great for human memory 
„ to manage, makes writing to de an art that requires 
« prodigious application, and in which no man can be 


„ otherwiſe than partially skilled; ' whilſt all reading and 


„ underſtanding of what is written is attended with” in- 
* finite obſcurity and confuſion, as the connection between 
» theſe marks, and the words they repreſent, cannot be 
e retained in books, but muſt be delivered down from age 
„to age by qtal tradition: and how uncertain this muſt 
*< prove in ſuch a complicated ſubject, is ſufficiently ob- 


% yious to thoſe 58 have attended to the variation Which 


'« all verbal relations undergo when they are tranſmitted 
** through three or four hands only. Hence it is eafy to 
4 conclude, that the hiſtory and inventions of paſt ages, 
© recorded by theſe perplexed ſymbols, muſt frequently 
prove uniotelligible ; and conſequently the learning and 
aſted antiquity of the nation muſt, in numerous in- 
s ſtances, be extremely problematical. | 
„ However, we are told by many of the miſſionaries, 
«e that though the skill of the Chineſe in ſcience is con- 
« feſſedly much inferior to that of the Europeans, yet the 
« morality and juſtice taught and practiſed by them are 
«© moſt exemplary : fo that, from the deſcription given by 
'« ſome of theſe good fathers, one ſhould be induced to 
e believe, that the whole empire was a well governed 
t affectiogate family, where the only conteſts: were who 
et ſhould exett the moſt humanity and ſocial virtue. But 
*© the behaviour of the magiſtrates; merchants, and tradeſ- 
4 men at Canton, ſufficiently refutes theſe jeſuitical fie- 
cc tions. Beſides, as to their theories of morality, if we may 
1% judge from the ſpecimens exhibited in the works of the 
ee miffonaries, we ſhall find them frequently employed in 
« recommending a ridiculous attachment to certain frivo- 
4% Jous points, inſtead of diſcuſſing the proper criterion of 
« human actions, and regulating the general conduct of 
e mank ind to one snother, on reaſonable and equitable 
c principles. Iadeed, the only pretenſion of the Chineſe: 
ee to à more refined morality than their neighbours, is 
« founded not on their integrity or beneficence, but ſolel) 
« on the affected evenneſs of their demeanor, and their 
« conſtant attention to ſuppreſs all fymptoms of paſſion 
« arid violence. But it muſt be confidered, that hypo- 


s crify and fraud are ofien not leſs miſchievous to the ge- 


cc neral intereſts of mankind, than impetuoſity and vehe- 
e mence of temper : fince theſe, though uſually liable to 
«the imputation of imprudence, do not exclude ſincerity, 
de benevolence; refolution, nor many other laudable Geaſs 
ties. And perhaps, if this matter was examined to the 
© bottom, it would appear, that the calm and patient turn 
* of the Chineſe, in which they ſo much value themſelves, 
and which diſtinguiſhes the nation from all others, is 
« in reality the ſource of the moſt exceptionable part of 


« their character; for it has been often obſerved by thoſe. 


© who have attended to the nature of mankind, that it is 


difficult to curb the more robuſt and violent paffions, 


„ without augmenting, at the ſame time, the force of the 
& ſe}fiſh ones? fo that the timidity, diffimulation, and diſ- 
„ honeſty of the Chineſe may, in ſome fort, be owing to 


ce the compoſure and external decency fo univerfally pre- 
| without ſhewing any figns of worſhip or religion. 


de vailing in that empire. | 
© *© Thus much for the general diſpoſition of the people: 
4% but I cannot difmiſs this ſubje& without adding a few 
© words about the Chineſe government, that too having 
© been the ſubject of boundleſs panegyric. And, on this 
«© head, I muſt obſerve, that the ſavourable accounts often 
« given of their prudent regulations for the adminiftration 
« of their domeſtic affairs, are ſufficiently confuted by their 
< tranſations with commodore Anſon: as we have fre 
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ce to the peculiar turn of the people, amongſt whom no- 


— 


and affiftance ; but gave them no information — 


* 


t that their magiſtrates are corrupt, their people thieyiſh, 
* and their tribunals venal, and abounding with artifice. 
Nor is the conſtitution of the empire, or the general or- 
© ders of the ſtate, Jeſs liable to exception; ſince that form 
4 of government, which does not in the firſt place provide 
for the ſecurity of the public againſt the enterprizes of 
foreign powers, is certainly a moſt defeQtive inſtitution: 
and yet this populous, this rich and extenſive country, 
«© ſo pompouſly celebrated for its refined wiſdom and po- 
„ licy, was conquered about an age fince by a handful of 
„ Tartars ; and even now, through the cowardice of the 
inhabitants, and the want of proper military regulations, 
it continues expoſed, not only to the attempts of any 
46 aur <p ſtate, but to the ravages of cyery petty in- 
vader.“ | | 


» 


SECT. XV. 
b O the Iſland of FoRMOs-A. 


Its Situation, Climate, Vegetables, and Animals. The Treachery 
of the Chineſe. A ny ption e Part poſſeſſed by thyt 
Nation, and of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and oy 
toms of the Natives under their Subjection. y4 the Settle- 


ment made there by he Jahan efterwards. by the Dutch, 
| _ length by the Chineſe, who obliged the latter to leave 
the Ifland. _ 


HE iſland of Formoſa is ſituated to the eaſt of China, 

near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two 
parts by a chain of mountains, which runs through the 
middle, beginning at the ſouth coaſt and ending at the 
north. That part of the iſland; which lies to the weſt of 
the mountains belongs to the Chineſe, and is ſituated be- 
tween 22 degrees 8 minutes and 25 degrees 20 minutes 


north latitude. - -, 1 aac 72 
The word Formaſa fignifies beautiful, and the iſland 
well deſerves the name, it being a very fine country. The 
air is pure and always ſerene, and that part palleſied by 
the Chineſe produces plenty of corn, rice, and other grain, 
and is watered by many rivers that deſcend from the moun- 
tains z but the water is not very good. | Moſt of the fruits 
that grow in the Indies are to be found here, as oranges, 
papayas, goyavas, ananas, bananas, cocoas, &. beſides 
peaches and apri pomegranates, gtapes, figs, cheſ- 
nuts, and other European fruits. The inhabitants alſo 
cultivate a. kind of water - melons, much larger than thoſe 
of Europe : ſome of theſe conſiſt of a white and others: of 
a red pulp, and contain a cool luſcious juice, very grate- 
ful to the Chineſe. Sugar and tobacco grow here ex- 
tremely well, and all the trees in that fide of the iſland 
are ſo agreeably ranged, that when the rice is, as uſual, 
tranſplanted in lines and ſquares, the whole ſoutbern part 
reſembles a vaſt garden. el e. 
There are no tygers, leopards, bears, wolves, nar. wild 
boars to be met with here as in China. Horſes, ſheep, 
goats, and even hoge are very ſcarce; but deer and aſſes 
are ſeen in herds. They have abundance of oxen, which, 
for want of mules and ſerve for common riding, and, 
being diſciplined betimes, go as good a pace as the beſt 


| borſes in the country. There are but few birds, the moſt 


common are the pheaſants, but thoſe the fowlers will ſcarce 
ſuffer to multiply. TI 
The inhabitants of the eaſtern part of the iſland are de- 
ſcribed by the Chineſe as barbarians; yet they acknow- 
ledge that they are chaſte, of a ſweet and gentle diſpo- 
ſition, loving and mutually aſſiſting each other; diſinter- 
eſted and ſetting little or no value on their gold and ſilver, 
of which they are ſaid to have ſeveral mines. But with 
theſe good qualities they are, like other unciviliaed nations, 
extremely revengeſul. They are ſaid to live without any 
regular laws, and to eat only fiſh and the fleſh of beaſts, 


The Cbineſe knowing there were gold mines in the 
iſland before they conquered it, and being unable to find 
any in that part under their ſubjection, would not venture 
to croſs the mountains; but ſent a ſmall ſhip to the eaſtern 

rt, where they made no doubt they ſhould find them. 

hey met with an hoſpitable reception from the inhabi- 
tants, who- generouſly offered them lodgings, proviſions, 


c 
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miles long. 


the mines, poſſibly through jealouſy of their power. After 
eight days ſearch, they #1ſcovered only ſome, ingots in the 
cottages, on which theſe innocent people ſeemed to ſet but 
little value. 7 8 * Foe | 
The friendly. natives having aſſiſted them to equip their 
veſſel in order for their return, the Chineſe, whoſe ava- 
rice was inflamed at the fight of theſe ingots, invited their 
benefactors to a, great entertainment, and having made 
them all. drunk, cut their throats, and failed away with 
the ingots. The news of this cruel act of more than ſa- 
vage ingratitude, was no ſooner ſpread through the eaft- 


ern part of the iſland, than the inhabitants took up arms, 


and made an irruption into the weſtern part, where, with- 
out mercy, they put man, woman, and child, to the ſword, 
and ſet fire to their dwellings. Since that time the two 
parts of the iſland haue been almoſt continually at war. 


The lands poſſeſſed by the Chineſe in the iſle of For- | 


moſa, are divided into three ſubordinate governments that 
depend upon the capital of the iſland, and each of theſe 
governments has its particular magiſtrates, ſubject to the 

vetnor of the capital: and the governor himlelf is ſub- 
ect to the viceroy of the province of Fo-kien, 

The capital, which is called Tai-ouan-fou, is very popu- 
lous, and equal to moſt of the great cities of China, Every 
thing that can be deſired may there be had in great r 
ty, not only what 'the ifland itſelf furnifhes, but China 
and India cloths, varniſh, China-ware, ſilk, and the fe- 
veral manufaQures' of Europe: there- are but few mul- 
berry-trees in the iſland, and conſequently but little ſilk 
is made in the country. The emperor keeps there a gar- 
riſon; conſiſting of a thouſand men, for the ſecurity of the 
ſettlement, and. no Chineſe can remove thither with his 
family without a paſſport. tn, mon. | 

Almoſt all the ftreets of the capital are drawn in a line, 
and covered ſeven or eight months in the year to defend the 
people from the heat of the ſun, They are from thirty to 
forty feet in breadth, and ſome of them are near three 
Almoſt. all of them are lined with ſhops of 
China-ware, filk, and other commodities jn admitable or- 
der, in which the Chinefe excel; and it would be exceed- 
ing pleaſant to walk in them, were they better paved, and 
leß crowded by paſſengers. | PM ; 

The houſes are all thatched, and 


nerally built of clay 


and bamboo; however, the difagreeable meanneſs of theſe 


buildings is concealed by the tents that cover the ſtreets, 
ſo. that nothing is to be ſeen but the ſhops. © 

"This city has neither Walls, or any other kind of forti- 
fications, for the Tartars do not love to confine their cou- 


rage within a rampart, but chuſe to fight on horſeback in 


the open field. 


The harbour is ſheltered from every wind; but the en- 


trance into it becomes every day more difficult. There 


were formerly two entrances into it, but one of them is 


choaked up with ſand, and the other, which has a rocky | 


bottom, is not above nine or ten feer deep at high water. 

The Chineſe have three cities and many villages under 
their ſudjection; but their government and manners be- 
ing the ſame as in China, we ſhall not tire the reader 
with a repetition of them. Thoſe of the natives who are 
fubjeR to the Chineſe, are divided into forty-five towns, 
or plantations, thirty-ix in the north, and nine in the 
ſouthern part. The towns of the north are very popu- 
lous, and the houſes but little different from thoſe of Chi- 
na: but thoſe in the ſouth are only a heap of round cot- 


tages made of clay and bamboo, in the form of a funnel | 


inverted, and thatched at the top. They are from fifteen 
to forty feet in diameter, and ſome of them are ſeparated 
by partitions; but in theſe huts are neither tables, chairs, 


benches, beds, nor any other furniture, Their beds are | 


the frefh leaves of a particular tree, very common in the 
country, which they gather, and ſpread upon the ground, 
or on a board in their cottages, and there lie down to ſleep. 
In the middle of the houſe. is a kind of ſtove raiſed two or 
2 feet from the ground, where they dreſs their vic- 
tuals. 

They are very flovenly at their meals, uſing neither 
diſhes, plates, : ſpoons, knives nor forks, but = Fn what 
is provided upon a piece of board or mat, and uſe their 
fingers to eat with. They eat fleſh half raw, and the leſs 
it is roaſted the better they like it. 

Their common food is i millet, and any game 


—__ 
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they can take, which they either do, by killing them with 
their arrows, darts, and javelins, or overtake them by run- 
ning, for they are ſo ſwift as to outſtrip horſes in their full 
ſpeed, which the Chineſe attribute to the cuſtom of bind- 
ing their loins and knees exceeding tight, till they are 
fourteen or fifteen. years of age. They bur their jave- 
lins ſeventy or eighty paces with the utmoſt exactneſs; and, 
though their bows and arrows are very ordinary ones, they 
kill pheaſants flying. \ 

The perſons of the original inhabitants are not at all 
like their neighbours the Chineſe. They are of a low ſta- 
| ture, and have a large head, and high forehead, a wide 
mouth, high cheek bones, and a ſhort flat chin, with very 
little beard. Their neck is ſmall and long, their body ſhort 
E ſquare, and their arms and legs long, ſmall, and ill- 

aped. 
heit whole apparel is a ſingle piece of cloth two or 
three feet long, tied round the waſte, and reaching down 
to the knees. Yet pride, which takes deep root in the 
human 'heart, is here indulged even in nakedneſs, and 
gives theſe people more pain and trouble than thoſe who 
are more civilized feel, to procure the richeſt habits; 
for ſome of them imprint groteſque 1 of trees, ani - 
mals, flowers, &c, on their skin. But this privilege, 
which is allowed only to ſuch as excel in running and 
hunting, coſts them dear, and puts them to ſuch violent 
pain, that the operation might endanger their lives, was 
the whole to be performed at once; they therefore em- 
ploy ſeveral months, and ſometimes a whole year about 
it. However, all perſons are at liberty to wear in their 
ears coronets, and necklaces, confiſting of ſeveral rows o 
ſmall grains of different colours. Theſe coronets are ter- 
minated with a plume of cocks or pheaſants feathers ; they 
may alſo, blacken their teeth, and wear bracelets above 
their elbows, and on their wriſts. If we imagine a man 
with an olive complexion, a fine lender ſhape, with his 
hair hanging negligently on his ſhoulders, and adorned 
with thoſe Fantaffical ornaments,. with no. other garments 
but a piece of cloth round his waiſt, -and at the ſame time 
armed with a bow and arrows, we {hall have a juſt idea 
of a beau of the ſouth part of the iſle of Formoſa. 8 
Ia the north part of the iſland, where the climate is 
cooler, they cover themſelves with the skins of the deer 
they kill in hunting, and make them into a ſort of coats 
| without fleeves, They wear a bonnet in the form of a 
cylinder, made of the ſtalks of banana leaves, wbich th 
adorn with coronets placed one above another, and tie 
with fillets and bands of different colours, having on the 
top a plume like thoſe before- mentioned. 

When a man is defirous of marrying, he goes ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively with muſic to the door of the houſe 
where the object of his affections reſides, and, if he be 
agreeable to her ſhe goes out to meet him, and then t 
ſettle the terms between themſelves ; after which they 
ſpeak to their parents, and defire them to prepare the 
wedding-feaſt. This is made at the houſe 4 the bride's 
father, and there the bridegroom continues, Hence they 
place their good fortune, not in having, boys, but gicls 
who procure them ſons-in-law to be the props of their ol 
[pe - - FR | 
Though the iſlanders in this diviſion are entirely ſub- 
ject to the Chineſe, they ſtill preſerve ſome remains of 
their ancient government. Every town makes choice of 
three or four old men, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their pro- 
bity, to be their judges: theſe determine all differences, 
and if any one refuſes to ſubmit to their deciſion, he is in- 
ſtantly driven out of the town, without the leaſt hope of 
ever returning, and no other town will receive him. " 

To regulate the tribute which they pay in grain, deer, 
skins, and other things eaſily procured in the iſland, there 
is in every town a Chineſe who underſtands the language; 
and is interpreter to the mandarines; but inſtead of pre- 
venting theſe poor people from being oppreſſed, they be- 
have hike petty tyrants, and exerciſe the patience, not 
only of them, bat of the mandarines themſelves, who are 
forced to continue them in their employments to avoid 
greater inconveniences. There were formerly twelve 
towns in the ſouth under ſubjection to the Chineſe ; but 
three of them revolted, drove out the interpreter, and unit - 
ed themſelves to thoſe of the eaſtern part of the iſland, 


* 
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The Chineſe themſelves acknowledge, that amongſt and having the advantage of a high wind drove them up- 
theſe people there is no cheating, robbing, or quarrelling, on the Dutch ſhips, and burnt three of them, Having 
except wich their interpreters, and that they practiſe all | thus ſucceeded in this attempt, he ſummoned the Dutch 
the duties of equity and benevolence. Whatever is given to ſurrender, offering them leave to depart with all their 
to any of them, they will not receive till thoſe who ſhared] effects, and N if they reſuſed to allow them no 
the labour, partake of the wages. | quarters. The Dutch, having now only one ſhip leſt, glad- 
In the year 1620, a Japaneſe ſquadron coming near For. ly accepted the offer, and having put on board all their 
moſa, the commander was ſo pleaſed with the view off effects, delivered the place into the hands of the Chineſe, 
the country, that he. reſolved. to ſettle a colony in the and departed. Some years after the Chineſe in Formoſa, 
iſland, and therefore left ſome of his men on ſhore with] taking advantage of a general amneſty, ſubmitted to the 
orders to get information of every thing neceſſary to the | emperor ; this happened in the year 1683, and this iſland 
execution of his deſign. Soon after > Dutch veſſel was] has ever ſince been ſubject to the T artarian princes ſeated 
forced by a ſtorm into the ſame harbour, and found they on the throne of China, ; 
Japaneſe in no condition to oppoſe them. They though: | 
the country extremely beautiful, and well ſituated for 
commerce, and therefore pretenglng to wage 9 SECT. XVI. 
and to be undet a neceſſity of refitting their veſſel, whic 
was damaged by the 2 they ſtayed an ſhore, and uefa. ö 
ſome of them made an excurſion into the country, in or- Its Situation, Extent, and Climate. Its Soil, Minerals, Ve- 
der to view it more narrowly, which having done, they] getables, and Animals. Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, 
returned on board, and began to refit the veſſel. 'T'beyl and Cu/toms of thoſe of the Natives who preſerved 
now deſired the Jepaneſe, whom they were al. tol their Freedom ; and of the Government of that Part of the 
offend, for fear of injuring their trade to Japan, to allow] J/land which is ſubjef to the Chineſe, | 
them to build a houſe on the brink of the iſland at one of | 
the entrances into the harbour, which they alledged would AINAN, which ſignifies South of the ſea, is a 
be of uſe to them in going and coming to Japan. The Jarge iſland, bounded on the north by the province 
Japaneſe at firſt denied their requeſt ; but the Dutch preſ- of Quang-fi, which, in clear weather, may be ſeen from 
ling them to give their conſent, and affuring them they] the coaſt ; on the eaſt, by the Chinele ſea ; on the ſouth 
defired no more ground than what could be encompaſled| by the coaſt of Cochin-china, and on the weſt by part of 
with on ox's hide, the Japaneſe at laſt agreed to their re-] that kingdom, and part of the province of Quang-tong. 
veſt, | Its greateſt length, from eaſt to weſt, is between ſixty 
The Dutch then taking a large hide, cut it into ſmall] and ſeventy leagues, and its breadth from north to ſouth 
thongs, and tying them together, encompaſſed a ſpaci-] between forty and fifty, containing near one hundred and 
ous piece of land. The Japaneſe were at firſt a little vex-| ſixty leagues in circuit. The climate on the northern 
ed at this artifice ; but were ſoon pacified, and laughing] part is very unhealthful, chiefly on account of the water, 
at the ſtratagem, ſuffered the Dutch to build a fort, to] for the inhabitants are obliged to boil in the morning all 
which they gave the name of the caſtle Zealand, This] they propoſe to drink in the day. | 
fort gave the Dutch the command of the harbour, and he ſoil of that part of the iſland is a plain that reaches 
made them maſters of the only paſſage by which large veſ-] from the ſea · ſide about fifteen leagues into the country; 
ſels could enter it. The Japaneſe, either diſguſted at the] but the ſouthern and eaſtern parts are very mountainous : 
new fort, or not finding their account in ſtaying in the] yet there are ſome vallies in the centre of the iſland, which 
iſland, ſoon after quitted it, and returned home. Thel are well cultivated, and produce two crops of rice every 
Dutch, by this means, became ſole maſters of Formoſa ; year ; but the mountains for the greateſt part are barren. 
for the inhabitants were unable to oppoſe them. They] In the midſt of the iſland are gold mines, and in the not- 
therefore ſtrengthened themſelves by building a fortifica-| thern part mines of lapis-Jazuli. 
tion, conſiſting of four half baſtions on the other fide off Among the trees of the iſland are thoſe which yield dra- 
the harbour, oppolite to the fort of Zealand. gon's blood, and many others of different ſorts, which, on 
China was at this time all in a flame; the king of an inciſion made in the bark, yield a white juice, which, 
the Tartars was ſeated on the throne, and ſeveral off as it hardens, turns red, but has not the conſiſtence of 
the provinces oppoſed him by a vigorous war, which] gum : this matter being thrown into the fire burns flow- 
was carried on with various ſucceſs, till at length one of] ly, and diffuſes a ſmell weaker, but more agreeable than 
the Chineſe generals being defeated, and driven out of] incenſe, Among the other trees are thoſe called by the | 
China, he turned his views towards Formoſa, reſolving to] Europeans eagle-wood, and roſe, or violet-wood, which is | F 
drive the Dutch from thence, and erect a new kingdom] thus named, om account of its ſcent. There is alſo a yellow 2 
there. The Dutch, who apprehended no danger, had] wood that is very fine, and in a manner incorruptible. 
neglected to ſtrengthen theraſelves with ſupplies of men] Columns made of it are ſold at a high price, and are kept 
from their other ſettlements, and there were only eleven] for the ſole uſe of the emperor. | 5 
of them to defend the fort and harbour of Formoſa, the The iſland not only produces the various fruits that 
reſt of the garriſon being compoſed of Indians, and of the] grow in China, but ſugar, tobacco, cotton, and indigo; 
inhabitants of the country. Notwithſtanding the great] they have alſo areca nuts and rattan canes. 
inequality of forces, the Dutch reſolved to defend them-] Among the animals is a remarkable kind of large black 
ſelves, which they did with the utmoſt bravery. The} apes, That very much reſemble the human ſpecies, and 
Chineſe general entered the harbour with a fleet compoſed| have features well made; but theſe are very ſcarce. There 
of nine hundred fail, and landed part of his men, in orde: | are others that are grey and very ugly. All forts of game 
to attack the fort of Zealand both by ſea and land. The] are very plentiful, particularly deer, hares, and a kind of 
ſiege laſted four months, in which the Dutch defended] wild boars. 
themſelves with their great guns with more ſucceſs than] The partridges and quails are inferior to thoſe of Eu- 
they themſelves had expected. The Chineſe general was] rope; but ſnipes, teal, and all ſorts of water fowl, are 
enraged at meeting ſuch oppoluion from a handful of Eu-] very good. The woodcocks here are excellent, and tur- 
ropeans againſt a numerous army: and as the Chineſeſ tle-doves, and wood-pigeons, are in great plenty. | 
had not the uſe of cannon, he had no hopes of reducing There are likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of curious Pins, ſome 
them, but by famine, which would require a long time, of which are of the ſize of a linnet, with feathers of a 
and in the mean while they might be relieved by ſhips| beautiful red, and others of a bright gold colour : theſe 
from Batavia, or by thoſe that trade to Japan. He there | two ſorts of birds are always together. There are ra- 
fore reſolved to make uſe of his utmoſt efforts agaioſt the] vens with white rings about the neck, ſtarlings, with a 
Dutch, who had four ſhips in the harbour, and had put] little moon on their bills, and à bird of the ſhape and 
on board each of them one of their, own men, with ſome] ſize of a black-bird, but is of a deep blue, with yellow 
Indians, to guard it, the other ſeven Dutchmen remaining] ears about half an inch long. Theſe birds talk and whiſtle 
in the fort of Zealand. + to perfection. | 
The Chineſe general finding no other method of injur-] In“ the iſland are alſo found ſnakes of a monſtrous ſize, 
ing the Dutch, turned a few of his veſlels into a but ſo timorous, that they are frighted at the leaſt __ 
1 889 | | | an 
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Korea! A 4 3&4 8 


4 are fat from belng dangerous, as the natives travel 
. both by day — night through the plains and 
[4 ic k woods without being hurt. ** abt * „ 
This iſſand is ſubject to China, except the middle part, 
where the natives have retired to the mountains, and live 
independent of the mandarines. They, formerly traded 
with the Obineſe; with whom they exchanged gold, which 
they dig out of their mines, China- wood, and Calamba- 
wood, for other commodities: which brought immenſe 

rofiis to the mandarines : but theſe iſlanders ſearce- ever 
appent unleſs it be to ſurprize: ſome of the neighbouring 
villages yet they are ſuch: cowards, and ſo 1l:diſciplined;! 
thar--it is ſaid fifty Chineſe would defeat fone hundreds of 
them. However, a part of them pay tribute to the em 
erot; and are ſuffered to poſſeſs villages on the plain. 
Many others, particularly: in the eaſt and ſouthern parts 
of the iſland, are in the ſervice of the Chineſe-zatheſe keep) 
their-ſheep and till their lands, but they are! generally de- 
formed; very ſhort, and of 4; reddiſh complexian. 
Both the men and women wear their hair in à ring on 


110" rer: 


ear. rings, with pendants made in the form of 4 pkar and 
| well Wrougnjt. er | AN ali 
Their arms are 
y. are not vety/ ſltilful. They have alſo a Kiad of hanger, 
which they carry in a little baſker faſtened to their girdle! 
behind. This is the only inſtrument they uſe ſor — \ 
— carpenters wurk, and clearing their way through the 
Oreſts. qty och at Li 3% 4 [14.46 09085 
This iſland is in the diſtrict of the province of 3 
tang. Its capital, which is named :Kiun4tcheouz is built 
n a promontory,; and ſhips lie at anchor under its walls. - 
"Tis governed by two ſorts of mandatines: thuſe of the 
mandarines of learning, and thoſe of arms. There are 
three cities of the ſecond order, and ten of the third; all 
of them near the ſea-fide, and under the juriſdiction of the 


capital. | no z rtl 1woltuw 42212 oo | 0 0 
In tbe horth of, the ifland is the port to which all the 
ks of Canton reſott At is formed by a wide river, the 
entrance of hieh s deſended by two ſmall forts; though 
it has but ten or twelve feet water.. The capital is ſituated 
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the forehead; and on their heads 2 bat made of ſtraw or 
rattan; and tied under their chin. The men ear rv ar 
piece of calicoe, which is either black. or of a deep blue, 
and covers them from the waiſt to the knees, The wo- 


men wear à kind of waiſteoat of the ſame; ſtuff and alſo | 


l 
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within two leagues of | this port, and between them is a 


large plain, in Which are many Chineſe ſepulchres. Ia 
the ſouth part of the iflandl is a fine port at the bottom of 
a great bay, where there is neartwenty feet water ; by the 
ſhore. of this pott are abundance of maritime plants and 
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IHo Gf the kingdom of Korea, or Corea, be 
miu to China, yet as it is ſituated on the 
eaſtern extremity of Aſia, we ſhall give a deſcription of it 
before we treat of that part of Tartary that is immediately 
e 5 Pr. ls en 
Korea is called both by the Chineſe and the natives 
Kaoli; and is a peninſula of Aſia, that extends from about | 
the thirty: fourth to the forty · third degree of north latitude, 
it being about four hundred and fiſty miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and two hundred and twenty-five in breadth | 
from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded on the north by the 
country of the Manchew: Tartars: on the weſt by the 
province of Leao-tong and the Yellow ſea : on the eaſt it 
is bounded by the ſea of Corea, which ſeparates it from 
Japan; and on the ſouth by the ocean. The coaſt being 
incloſed with rocks and ſands, ſtrangers cannot approach 
them without danger. *uornh d 0 
On the north are long and high mountains, whete the 
cold is ſo intenſe, that the rice and the cotton-plant will 
not grow. The poor people there feed on barley, while 
the rich have meal brought from the ſouth. The moun- 
tains are, during the winter, covered with deep ſnow, and 
the people, in order to walk upon it, wear pieces of boards 
under their feet, to prevent their ſinking. | 14169 
The moſt conſiderable rivers of Korea are the Valou and 
the Toumen, both of which riſe in the ſame mountain, 
which is one of the higheſt in the world. One of them 
flows to the eaſt, and the other towards the weſt... They 
are both pꝛetty deep, and moderately rapid: and the water 
is very good. A g $251 nt Able 5; | 
All the ſouthern part of the country is extremely fertile, 
and produces all the necefſaries of liſe, eſpecially, rice, 


root ſo higbly eſteemed by the Chineſe for, its medicinal 
virtues, is alſo ſound here, though not in ſuch quantities 


= tilling the land. They have alſo ſwine, dogs, and cats; 


of the wild kind, there are tygers, bears, wolves and 
ables, deer, foxes, and many others. Ihe rivers are 
oſten peſtered with alligators or crocodiles, and the land 
with abundance of ſnakes and other venomous creatures. 
The country abouads with fowl, and there are plenty 
of.. herons, woodcocks, pheaſants, pigeons, ſwans, geeſe, 


ducks, and all ſorts of poultry ; with eagles, ſtorks, kites, 


magpyes, daws, and lapwings; beſides ſome ſorts unknown 
in ELurope- - | Ju 


* 


. "of . * 'Y 4 = *& Xx . e 8 . os 
Korea is divided into eight provinces, containing three 


hundred and ſixty cities and towns, with many forts and 


caſtles on the mountains, 

The Koreans are generally well ſhaped, and of a mild 
and tractable diſpoſition ; they are lovers of learning, and 
fond of muſic and dancing. be northern provinces pro- 
duce the, ſtouteſt men and the beſt ſoldiers, but they are 
ſaid to be in general very effeminate, and poſſeſſed of little 
courage: they are even not aſhamed of cowardice, and 
lament',the., misfortune of . thoſe, who ate obliged to figh 
They are terrified at the ſight of blood, and fly when 
they meet with it. They are alſo much afraid of the ſick, 
particularly of thoſe who baye contagious diſeaſes, whom 
they remoye into little ſtraw. hoyels: in the midſt, of the 
fields, where their friends look after them, and give notice 
to paſſengers to keep at a diſtance; but when the ſick have 
the misfortune to haye no ſriends, others will rather ſuffer 
them to die for want of attendance than come near them, 


avenues to it are ſhut up with hedges of briats, and ſome 
are placed on the tops of the inſeded houſes, that people 
may kaow them. hough, many medicinal, plants grow 
in the country, the people are unacquainted with, them, 


| and, moſt of the phyſicians are employed by the grandees.z 


ſo,that.the poor, who, are unable to be at the expence of 


eſteem. conjurors. 


b 1204 


and they have ſuch little reaſon to be ſuſpicious, that it is 


as in the country of the Manchews, | They have alſo 
. P | : 9 . 


4 


[nat N for them to ſhut, their doors at night. Indeed 
* g "oy 


When, a town or village is infected with the plague, the. _ 


having recourſe to them, apply to a ſet of he 
wheat, millet, and other-ſorts. of grain. The ginſeng, a | eft g recg em, apply to aſc people whom they 


.. Adultery and theft ate but little known amonaſt them, 


6 eng 4 24 1314 32 
bows and arrows; in the uſe of which 


A SYSTEM OF 


the revolutioris: of government have made them deviste 
little from their primitive innocence, yet they may fill be 


66 


conſidered as a pattern to other nations; = 
Their dreſs is a gown with long and wide ſleeves, 


bobts of leather, linnen, or fattin. The quality uſually 
dreſs in purple- coloured filk, and the literati are diſtin- 
guiſhed by wearing two ſeathers in their caps. The 
cloth worn by perſons of diſtinction on public occaſions, is 
made of gold and filver brocade; however, the poor wear 
only fins and cloth made of cotton or hemp. Their arms 
are troſs-bows and long ſabres. 

The houſes. of the Koreans of quality make a ſtately 
appearance, but thoſe of the common fort are mean, nor 
are they allowed to build as they pleafe, for no man muſt | 
cover his houſe with tiles without leave; on which account 
they are generally thatched with ftraw or reeds. Theſe 
houſes are ſmall, n a gartet over 
it, in which they lay up their proviſions z but they have 
ſeldom more furniture than is wor + mn Hae They 
are built with wooden poſts fixed in the ground, and the 
ſpaces between filled up with ſtone to the ſtory, The 
reſt of the ſtructure is of wood, plaſtered without, and 
covered on the inſide with white z the floors are 
vaulted, and in winter they make a fire underneath, ſo that 
they are always as warm as if in a ſtove, 

The nobility have always an apartment in the front of 
the houſe, in which they receive their friends and divert 
themſelves; and there 1s generally before their houſes a 
large ſquare with a fountain, or a hſh-pond, and a 
with covered walks. Tradeſmen and the chief citizens 
have generally a ware-houſe adjoining to the building in 
which they dwell ; and there they treat their friends with 
arrack and tobacco, for there are few of either ſex but what 
ſmoak. The children of four or five years of age are alſo 
fond of ſmoaking. The women's apartment is in the 
moſt retired part of the houſe, where none muſt approach 
them. Some wives, however, are allowed the li of 
ſeeing people and going to feaſts, but they ſit by thettiſelves 
facing their huſbands. 

In the country are abundance of houſes for pleaſure, to 
which the Koreans reſort to fee women dance, ſing, and 
play upon muſical inſtruments. In ſummer they enjoy 


have no inns for the entertainment of paſſengers, but 


high ſquare fur cap, with a girdle about their loins,- ad 
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in more unjuſt, he can compel her to take and maintain 
tte children. | Gd. 

Parents are indeed very indulgent to their offspring, and 
in return are much dy them; but the caſe is 
very different with the flavesy who ſhew but little regard 
for their children, becauſe: know they will. be taken 
from them as ſoon as they are to work. If a freeman 
lies with # female flave their children are ſlaves, and thole 
whoſe father and mother are both ſlaves are the property of 
the mother's maſter. | 

The nobility and freemen in general are very careful of 
the education of their children, and put them while young 
to learn to read and write. The maſters uſe no rigour in 
their manner of teaching, but manage all by fair means. 
They — — their ſcholars witch emulation by giving them 
an high idea of learning and mentioning the worth: of thoſe 
of their anceſtors, who by Rudy bave acquired great 
wealth. By fuch exhortations- they make them improve 
in expounding the writings they: give them to read, in 
which all their learning conſiſts. 'T here are beſides in every 
town a houſe where the nobility; according to ancient 
cuſtom, aſſemble the youth to make them read the hiſtory 
of their country, and the trials of thoſe who have ſuffered 
death for their crimes. p20, 

Aſſemblies are alſo annually beld in two or three towns 
of each province, to which the youth afſemble to get em- 
nts either by the pen or ſword. 
he governors of towns ſend thither able deputies to 
examine them, and chooſe the beſt qualified ; and, accord- 
* the report made to them, write to the king, who 

ows employments on thoſe who are eſteemed worthy 
of them. 'The old officers, who have had only civil or 
military commiſſions, at this time endeavour to increaſe 
their revenue by obtaining both ; but their aſpiring to theſe 
honours is often attended with ruin from the preſents they 
make, and the treats they give to obtain votes. 

When a freeman dies his children mourn three years, 
during which time they are incapable of any employment; 
and thoſe who enjoy any poſts are obliged to quit them: 
it is not even la al for them to lie with their wives ; and 
ſhould they have any children born during the mourning, 
they would be accounted illegitimate. The mourning- 
robe is a long hempen cloak, without any thing under it 


; 


of green reeds interwoven, they wear a hempen cord in- 


this recreatioh under the cool ſhade of a pleaſant grove, for what is made of ſackcloth, On their caps,. which are 


he who travels ſits down at night near the pales of the 
firſt houſe to which he comes. within ſoon bring 
him boiled tice, and dreſs meat for his ſupper. He ma 
ſtop at as many hotfes as be plea'es ; but in the great ro 
to Sior there are houſes where thoſe who travel on public 
affairs have lodging and diet, at the expence of the 
public, pe ' 


SECT. II. 


Of their Marriages, the Education of their Children, and 
© their Mburning at the Death of @ Parent. Of their Lan- 
Fange, ani different Manners of Writing, 


INDRED are not permitted to marry within the 
fourth degree. As the girls are married at eight or 
ten years of age, they are never courted by their future 
huſbands. They no ſooner change their ſtate, than 
they remove to their father - in- law's houſe, where they 
reſide till they have learned to get their living, or to govern 
their family. The inarriage-ceremony is very ſimple: the 
Man only mounts bis Horſe, and riding about the town, 
attended by his friends, at laſt ſtops at the bride's door, 
where he is feceived by her relations, who ſoon aftet, con- 
duct her to his houſe, where the marriage is conſummated 
Without any other ceremony. 

A man has the libetty of keeping 2s many women abroad 
as he can maintain, and may at any time repair to them 


without ſcandal : yet noue lives with him but his wife. || rents, the eldeſt ſon takes poſſeſſion of the houſe, with 


Noblemen indeed have two or three women befides in the 
Houſe, but they have nothing to do with the management 


of the family. The Coreans uſe their wives little better] aceount of their having no fortunts to give their husbands, 
than ſlaves ; und Yidugh a woman bas borne her huſband] except'their cloaths. 
muny children, be may put her away on the ſlighteſt pre- age 
tenes whenever he pleuſes and take another: but what is and refigns it up to his children; upon which the eldeſt 


ſtead of a hatband. They never go without a great cane 
or ſtick in their hand, which ſerves to diftinguiſh who 
they are in mourning for; the cane denoting the father, 
and the flick the mother. During the whole time of 
mourning they never waſh, and conſequemly appear ex- 
tremely naſty. As ſoon as any one dies, his kindred run 
about the ſtreets, ſhrieking and tearing their hair. They 
take particular care to bury him honourably in ſome part 
of a mountain choſen by a fortune-teller. — corple is 
incloſed in two coffins, each of which is two or three 
fingers thick ; theſe are put one within the other, and 
painted and adorned according to the ability of che perſon 
who purchaſes them. They generally bury their dead in 
ſpring and autumn, Such as die in ſummer are placed in 
a thatched hut raiſed on four ſtakes, till the rice harveſt is 
over. When they intend to dury them they bring them 
back to the houſe, and ſet out at break of day with the 
body, the bearers finging and keeping time as they £0, 
while the relations and friends of the deceaſed make the 
air reſound with their cries. Three days after the latter 
return'tothe grave, where they make ſome offerings, and 
exting all together are very merry. The great men have 
ſepulehres of one, on which are cut their names, qualifi- 
cations, and employments; but the common people have 
only graves ſive or fix feet deep. Every full moon they 
cut down the graſs that grows on the grave, and offer new 
rice upon it, that being their greateſt feſtival next to the 
tgimning of the new year. 

e children having performed this duty to their pa- 


all the lands belonging to it: and the reft is divided among 
the ſons, the daughters being ſaid to bave no ſhare on 


c hen a father is fourſcore years of 
he declares himſelf incapable of managing his eſtate, 


taking 


wide r * 
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KOREA» 
| a, builds a;bauſe at the, common, expence. 
Fang father and mother, where he ladges, with them, 


ſupports them, treating them with the greateſt reſpect. 
A ET language is very copious, and their. way of writing 
and atithmetic are ans A to lea have three 
co 


arts of writing. The nſiſts of large broad, ſtrokes, 
97 5 that of China, and is uſed. in grinting. The ſecond 
is 2 kind of running hand uſed, by the great wen. and go- 
verpors, in 9 petitions. * which, » A 

r (crawl, is uſed by women, and the common. people; 
— . to write in this. charactet than in the other 

names and things neuet before heard 1 8 
"Al with a haic 
nci 


b theſe kinds of writings. are perform 
pencil, T hey have ahundance of old b 

and manuſcript, which are preſerved with, the utmoſt care, 
Copies of them are depoſited in ſeveral © — that in caſe 


they may not all be d eſtrayed. print from 
e like the Chineſe ; and kgep their account 
of time by mooans. =} 


SECT. Ul. 


Raſpect paid to the Chi 2 
* the Habu The Fs the 

of the Gavernment, His Revenue, 7 
Laden, with the Puniflments inflicted wn . 
8 Korea is tributary to the eaſtern Tartars, who con- 
quered it before they ſubdued, China, an ambaſſa- 
dor comes three times a year to receive. the tribute, which 


the le in ginſeng, with his whole 
wer r 1th to meet him, and Waits upon him to his 


lodgings This ambaſſador is treated with ſuch extraordina- 
ry reſpect, that he ſeems to be more honoured than the king 
himſelf. He is preceded by muſicians, dancers, and yaul- 
ters, who endeavour to divert bim, and during the whole 
time he remains at court, all the ſtreets from his lodging 
to the palace, are lined with ſoldiers, ſtanding within ten 
or twelve feet of each other. Two or three men haye 
no other employment than to pick up notes thrown out 
of the ambaſlador's window, in order to be carried to the 
king, who is ſolieitous to know whatever he is doing, 20d 


ſtudies every poſſible method of pleaſing this officer, that 


he may make a favourable report of him to the emperor of 
China, | | | 
Tue king of Corea has however an abſolute authority 
over his own ſubje4s, None of have any property 
in the lands, and the revenues of the nobles ariſe gut of 
thoſe eſtates they hold of his majeſty guring plevſpre, and 
from the number of their flaves. The chief officers by 
ſea and land compoſe the king's council, and meet eyery 
day at court; but they myſt wait until their adyice is aſk- 
before they give it, and until they are appointed to 
manage any buſineſs, muſt not interfere in it. Theſe 
have the Beſt places about the king, which they enjoy 
until fourſcore years of a ovided their behaviour is 
unexceptionable. The ſame is practiſed in the inferior 
employments at court, which no man quits unleſs it be to 
riſe, The governors of places, and ſubaltern officers, are 
removed every three years, but ſeldom ſerve gut their tinge; 


they being frequently eaſbiered for miſdemeanors, on the 


accuſation of ſpies kept by the king in all parts of his 
dominions- | | 

When bis majeſty goes abroad he is attended by all 
the nobles of his 22 who wear their reſpective , 
conſiſting of à piece of embroidery before and behind, on 
a garment of black ſilk with a very broad ſcarf; u great 
done! ſoldiers following. He is preceded by a body 
of foot and borſe, ſome carrying colours and banners, 
others playing an warlike inſtruments. They are follow- 
ed by the life-guards, compoſed of the principal citizens. 
The ki og ihe Is. ot under n zich gold ca- 
nopy. c s by the great. meg, ar ſoldieta, 
bay Gs turn their backs to him without,offeripg to loak, 
or ſo much as cough. | Juſt before him goes a ſecretary 
of ſtate, or ſome great officer, with a litgle box: into this 
he puts all the petitions and memprials, Which private 
perſans either preſent on the end of cane, qr hang 
along the walls, or pales ; ſo that they cannot ade who 

1 | 


baoks, both, printed] under 


1 o =y * 
. ö 0 
_ 
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prefers them. Theſe, which are ht him by men 
agpoſated to gather them, are laid befpre the k ing, on 
his return to palace z and whatever he orders relating 
[thereto, is immediately put in execution. All the Wim 
dos and doors of the houſes in the ſtrgets, through which 
his majeſty paſſes, are ſhut, and no perſon whatever dates 
preſume to open them. 4 & 
Tbe king keeps x large number of ſoldiers, whoſe chief 
buſineG is to guard his perſon when he goes abroad. The 
provinces are likewiſe obliged to fend all their freemen, 
once in ſeven years, by turns to guard him for two 
| mopths. y 
| Every province has a goneral, with four or five officers 
him ; every one of whom is governor of ſome town 
or ſtrong bold; infomuch that there is not a village, 
where a coſÞaral commands, but has under him tithi E 
men, or officers over ten men. | 'Fheſe corporals are 
' obliged once a year toi deliver to their captains a liſt of 
what people are under their juriſdiction. | 
' + Theix cavalry wear cuiraſſes, head-pieces, bows and 
arrows, ſwords, and whips, with ſmall iron points. The 
foot likewiſe wear a corſelet, a heal-piece, a ſword, and a. 
half pike. The officers carry nothing but bows and ar- 
rows. Every town, in its turn, is obliged to furniſh'a 
number of religious men, to guard and maintain, at their 
own expence, the farts and caſtles which are ſituate in 
narrow palles, or on the ſides of the mountains. Theſe 
are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers ; they obey officers choſen 
| out of their own body, and obſerve the fame diſci- 
| pline as the other troops. Thoſe turned of ſixty are ren- 
' deed incapable of duty, and their children ſupply theic 


places, | 
I. ke far greateſt part of Korea being encompaſſed by the 
ſea, every town is obliged to fit out and maintain a ſhip, 
Theſe have generally two maſts, and about thirty oars, 
to each of which there are five or fix men. They carry 
ſome ſmall pieces of cannon, and alſo artificial fireworks, 
Eyery province has its admiral, who once a year takes 1 
view of theſe veſſels, and gives an account of what he ob- 
ſerves to the high-admiral, who is ſometimes preſent at 
theſe reviews, If, when he is preſent,” any of the admi- 
rals, or officers under them, commits a fault, he is puniſh- 
ed with baniſhment or death. j 1 0 

The revenue for the ſupport of the king's houſhold and 
his forces ariſes out of the duties paid for every thing pro- 
duced in the country, or brought by fea. Ia all towns 
and villages there are ſtore-bouſes for ihe fruits of the 
earth, which the farmers of the revenues take upon the 
| ſpot in harveſt time. Thoſe who have employmencts un- 
der the government receive their ſalaries out of the reve- 
nues of the place where they refide, - and what is raiſe? in 
the other parts of the country is aligned for the payment 
of the ſea and land forces. To 

Juſtice is ſeverely adminiſtered among the Koreans ; 
whoever rebels againſt the king is deſtroyed with all his 
race ; a proceeding equally contrary to ſuſtice, and ſhock- 
ing to humanity : his houſes are thrown down, and no 
man dares ever rebuild them: all his goods are forfeited 
and ſometimes given to private perſons. Nothing can 
ſave the man from puniſhment, who endeayours to inter- 
cede for the guilty, or to expoſtulate on the cruelty of this 
ſentence. 

If a waman murders her huſband ſhe is buried alive up 
to the ſhoulders in a high-way, and an ax being laid by her 
ſide, all paſſengers, who are not noblemen, are obliged 
to give her a ſtroke upon the bead till the expires. T 
judges of the towp, where this crime is committed, are 
ſuſpended from the execution of their e, and the place 
being deprived of a governor is made ſubordinate to ano- 
ther con, or at;beſt only a private gentleman is leſt to 
command in it. The ſame penalty is inflicted on ſuch 
towns as mutiny againſt their governor, or ſend falſe com- 
plaints againſt, him to caurt. 5 

It is Awſul for a man to kit! his wife for adultery, or 
any other heinaus crime, on proving the fact. But if the 
woman thus killed was the flave of another perſon, be 
muſt give three times her value to her owner. Slaves 
whio; murder their maſters are. erually tormented, till they 
expire z but they think it no crime for a maſter to kill his 


own ſlave upon a llight provocation. 


| 
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;; Murderers:! are puniſhed in the follbwidg manner. f 
ter they have:longivampled-upanithe criminal, theyapaur 
negar, in which they have waſhed the pütrifted eite aſe 
» the perſon'mu „through a funnel down his thrbst, 
add when be ig folly: beat bim on n wir ev 
ull he burſts, ** Hd | '& .. 218 
Robbers are trampled to death. 4 % 0-40 0 nden 
If a ſingle man be found in bed with a-married wotnkn, 
he is ſtripped till he has nothing upon bim but a pair of 
drawers, then; davbing his ' face'with lime, they run an 


——, 


. 
— N Some of dite te Houſes of reiltenehe 


ROY 


odntälh fro ndted reli 8 And Au the 
2 of ſome towns chere ark at ſeaft four thouſand'of el 
They are” diese into companies of ten, twetit pa 
ef Ye 
ſometimes thiffy. The elweſt goperhs,; af if n One veg. 
lects His duty; be has the power of ördering the &thers to 
puniſh him r — or ny — on the pofteriors 
bor if be is gulf ily of 4 8205 us offence, they d. iver 
| Him up to ago ernor o {the town to which the) 5 
long! As eve to embrace rel 


be: 


arraw-thraugh bcech ear, andfaſten 4 little drum on“ Mis 
back, which is beat through the ſtreets, in order -to'tx@ 
pole the offender, whoſe puniſhment ends with his teceiv- 
ing forty, or fiſty firakes with à cudgeb on his bare poſts- 
$3 but the woman receives them with drawers on“ 
The men are ſo jealous that they. dane allow their 4 
friends to ſee their W] ves. n 
lf a married man be ed ing with another man? ” 
wiſe, be is to ſuffer death. This chiefly happens amon 
people of rank. The criminals father, if living, ot elſe 
his neareſt relations, is obliged to be the executioner; but 
the offender is to chuſe bis death. The man generally 
deſires to be run through the back, — hogroman to have 
ber throat cut. 


: 
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11: Thoſe, who, at an appointed, time, 40 not pay theiy | 


debts are beaten twice or thrice a month on the ſhin- bones, 
which is continued till they find means to diſcharge them 5 
but if they die before they ſatisfy the creditor, their neareſt 
_— muſt pay it 1 or ſuffer the ſame puniſh- 
14 If a, 

"The lighteſt iniſhaniecie i in this <ourttry de being baſti- 
nadoed on the buttocks, or calves of the legs, which they. 
con ider as no diſgrace, it being ſo very common, that 
theft are often liable to it for ſpeaking a- Od amiſs. 
When a perſon is baſtinadoed on the ſhin- bones, they 
tie. the criminal's feet together on a ſmall bench four fin- 
ts broad, and laying another under his hams, which are 

d- to it, theyiſtrike on the ſhins with a ſort of lath 


of oak, or alder, two inches broad, about the thickneſs of | 


a crown- piece, and as long as à man's arm. They are 


not to give above thirty ſtrokes at one time, and two or 


three hours after they repeat them, till the whole number 
be complete according to the ſentence. = 


Mhen they are to be beaten on- hockivesof the legs: 


* 9 


it is done with wands as thick as a man's thumb. This 


puniſhment is inflicted upon women and ſervants, and 


While it laſts the criminals make ſuch er As are | 


very painful to the ſpectators. 


the feet he is ſeated on the ground, and his feet being 
bound together by the great toes, ate placed on a piece of 
wood, and beat with a cudgel, as 1 a man's arm, and 
three or four feet long. 2510) Lag 

ITbe baſtinado on the poſteriors i is 5 performed v the 
men being ſtripped are laid with their faces to the ground, 
the women bave a pair of wet drawers left on, and in this 
poſture they beat them with a larger and longer lath than 
that before mentioned. An hundred: ſtrokes are W 
lent to deach, and many die before they receive . 


nns Offs nee ente 


9 
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T* Lorena peer to bare very little Shakes The 
people at their feſtivals repair to the temple,” where 
every one lights a piece of ſweet wood, and putting it in- 
to a veſſel, place ĩt before the idol, and making a low bow, 
de part. This appears to be all the religious worſhip they 
pay to their gods. They are of opinion that the virtuous 
ſhall be rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed ; but as they 
have no religious myſteries, nor preaching, they are free 
{com all diſputes about matters of faith; and ignorance 


and uniformity of re nun is coke I rin the 
kin dom. D | (L200 W 


and. on feſtivals,” they ill make nn with their n 
baſons, and drums. 


The temples and bee * by the e 


. 


= | houſes than buildings 
Wben an offender is to be baſtinadoed 'on hes wies u | 


he palette ollipipufamis before the iblelscowice» Bape | 


tions 1 the people, are very numerous, and are generally 
2 / 


* 


| « (ona 


BD Win is at Ii 82 
life, Koted ſwarms with thofe 


this Wage” Fi 
[they are the more: ready to etnbrace,” is they 25 quit le 
| whenever be pleaſe; H6weyer” theſe' mo * 8 
generally he little eſteem "the faves,” ac Vine 
of the beef uc © bbliged to pay, and the work they a are 
forced to perfor” 
| Their ſap are highly: emed, eſpeci 


they are me Tons learmng}; for they are Coley 
grandes, — being called the king's religious men,” we 
ſche badge of their order over their cloaths. They ue 
[their viſits on horſeback, ſhave both, their heads and beards, 
are forbid to converſe with women, and to eat ary thing 
that had life, The breach of theſe rules is puniſhed with, 
1 or eighty ſtrokes on the'b buttocks,” and with be- 
. baniſſied the monaſtery. © Wþhe they are fifft ſhaved 
imprels u mark on vole arm wh Ieh Peer weats, 
The inferior prieſts work MN le or follo ſth 
trade; but ſome gf them ſpepd their time in beg 810th yet 
all of them have à ſmall allowance fen the x poverrior - T3 
educate children in their houſe relHing them 0 
and write, and if an) of the Bs 75 hebt to be Havel, 
they retain them in their ſervice, ad fecetve 3 


| 


earn; but When their taſter dieb ill roar fe Hy | 
heir to all his „ bdds, and there they x eee 
mourn for him às if he had beet J fätheft!?! It 7¹ 


There is another fort of n nt like" the 
former, abſtain from "Aſh, but are” not. Thiven, Und wire! 
allowed to mitry. | _ 


Tis remarkable, Abit they high "A engen my 1 
feind had originally only one lan e And that che geflgn 
of building a tower — aſcend op to the heavens, Novel 
the confufion of ton 

Fhe nobles frequent the monchede 83 divert ebe. | 
either with the common women they find there, or With 
others they take with'them), for they Ay delightfully Mty- 
ated : they all afford the fineſt proſpect, and haye 
beautiful Beeler ſo that th 6m rattier to be pleaſure 

ed for the ſeryiee of the temple. 
In the city of Sior are two conventy'pf religious wotten, 
one of maids'of quality; and the other of hike of the infe. 
rior ſort: Theſe religous women are all fhaved, and obſerve 
þe- + ſame rules as the men. They are maintained dy the 


king and the nobles; and are "Hot confined for life, but 
Wy . 12 
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H E Eben, have ſcarce any trade but with the Ja- 

paneſe, and the people of the iſland of Ceuxima, 
who have a ſtorehobſe in the ſouth part of the town of 
Pouſang. They ſupply Korea with pepper, fragrant wobd,' 
allum, buffaloes, Horns, goats, and b 5 *{kins, and, in ex- 
change, take the ptoduce and manufactures of the country. 
The Koreans alſo'carry' on ſome trade with the northern 
ports of China in linen and cotton cloth; but it is attend- 
ed with great expence from their being obliged tc travel 
many leagues on horſeback. ' Notte but the Ach merchants 
of Sior trade to Fexing, and they” are "alvviys th three * months 
at leaſt on the road. 


Tbere is only one fort 'of weight and "meaſure fed 
throwghoue the kingdom, but it is very möch abuſed Wy 
the tradets, 'notwith anding all the precautions of the go 
vernors. "They! have no money, but pieces called ca 
which only pals s on che frontiers of China. They paſs 112 
be 4 a in ſmall nber: like thoſe brought 7 Japan. 
exp» caſt accounts wich little ſticks, as ſome other na- 
o with counters: but hive very'little Knowledge in 
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and are only defended by a few ſoldiers. 
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or EASTERN TARTARY ; of, the Country of che MANCHEWS. 
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SECT. al. 


Of Tartary in general, and. particularly of Eaftern Tartary. 
* Se 9 and e. . of Mug- 
den and it. Capital deſcribed. The Road formed for the Em- 
peror from Peking to that 1 and the Manner in which 
that Prince amuſes himſelf with hunting in his Tourneys. 


E ſhall now proceed farther to the north, and view 

the deſart regions of Tartary, a cou'try of vaſt ex- 
tent, which taken in its utmoſt limſts, reaches from the 
Eaſtern Ocean to the Caſpian Sea; and from Korea, 
China, and the two Buckharias, to Siberia and Ruſſia; 
including all the middle part of Afia. This prodigious 
extent of country, inhabited by Tartars of different deno- 
minations, and different manners, is ſituated between the 
fifty-fifth and one hundred and forty-firſt degrees of longi- 
8 from London, and between the thirty-ſeventh and 
fifty-fifth degrees of latitude. Whence it is three thou- 
ſand fix hundred miles in length, and nine hundred and 
ſixty in breadth; but in the narroweſt part it is not 
above three hundred and thirty miles broad. 

Above half of this extenſive country either belongs to 
the emperor of China, or is tributary, or at leaſt under 
the protection of that monarch; and a very conſiderable 
part of Weſtern Tartary has been conquered by the Ruſ- 
fians. We ſhall here only treat of the former; and in the 
deſcriptions of thoſe deſolate countries which afford little 
— to the reader, ſhall be as conciſe as poſ- 

ble. | 

The country of the Manchew Tartars is ſituated in the 


north of Laotong, the moſt eaſtern province of China, | 


and from ſouth to north extends from the forty-firſt to the 
fifty-third degree of north latitude ; from weſt to eaſt 
from about' the one hundred and fourth degree of longitude 
from London to the Eaſtern Ocean; and is bounded on 
the north by the great river Saghalian-ula, on the ſouth by 
the province of Laotong and Corea, on the eaſt by the 
Eaſtern Ocean, and on the weſt by the territory of the 
Mongols. | ! 
Though the extent of this country is ſo very large, it 
was always thinly peopled, eſpecially ſince the emperors 
of China drew many of its inhabitants to Peking. The 


air, notwithſtanding its ſituation, is extremely cold, and 


the country mountainous and full of foreſts. The Tartars 
chiefly inhabit the banks of the rivers, where they build 
their huts, and divide their lives between hunting and 
fiſhing ; for as they have plenty of game and fiſh, the in- 
habitants of a great part of this country ſeek no other ſub- 
ſiſtence. | "| | 

As this was the country from which the preſent em- 
perors of China received their origin, it is intirely under 
the Chineſe government, and is divided into three pro- 
vinces, Mugden, Kirin-ula, and Tſitſikar. 

The province of Mugden is about two hundred and 
ſeventy miles long, and one hundred and twenty-five 
broad, It is incloſed by a wooden paliſado ſeven or eight 
feet high, more fit to mark its bounds, and exclude petty 
robbers, than to prevent the entrance of an army. The 
gates are as weak as the reſt of this trifling fortification, 
he land is in 
general very good, and produces plenty of wheat, millet, 
roots, and cotton. The inhabitants feed numbers of oxen 
and ſheep, which laſt are ſeldom ſeen in China. The 
have alſo plenty of apples, pears, nuts, filberds, and cheſ- 
nuts, even in their foreſts. | | 

The capital of the country is alſo named Mugden. The 
Manchews conſider it as the metropolis of their particular 
nation; and therefore ſince their poſſeſſion of China have 
not only adorned it with ſeveral public edifices, and ſtored 
it with magazines, but have ſettled here the ſame ſove- 
reign tribunals as thoſe of Peking, except the firſt and 
chief, 9 is called Ly-pou; theſe conſiſt only of the 


natives, and all their public acts are written in the Man- 
chew language, which is extremely copious. En) 

This city is alſo the reſidence of a Tartarjan general, 
who keeps there his lieutenant-generals, and a conſiderable 
body of ſoldiers. Near the gates of the city are two bury- 
ing-places of the firſt princes of the reigning family : theſe 
are built according to the Chineſe architecture, and ſeveral 
Manchew mandarines are appointed to take care of them; 
and, at particular times, to perform the ſame ceremonies 
there as if the princes were ſtill living. 

The city of Fong- whang-ching is the moſt populous, and 
has a very conſiderable trade, from its being in a manner 
the key of the kingdom of Korea, "This has drawn thither 
a great number of Chineſe merchants, who bave handſome 
houſes in the ſuburbs. The principal merchandize is pa- 
per, mare of cotton, which is very ſtrong and durable, but 
neither very white nor tranſparent. 

From Peking to Mugden, which is by the Chineſe called 
Shing-yang, a road has been made, near eleven hundred 
miles in length, for the emperor ad his retinue, when he 
viſits his Tartarian dominions. It is about ten feet broad, 
and as ſtraight and even as poſſible. On the ſides run a 
ſort of little cauſeways, a foot high, exactly even, and 
parallel, This road, eſpecially in fine weather, is as clean 
as a threſhing-floor, men being appointed for that purpoſe. 
Another road 'is made for him at his return. In theſe 
roads they have endeavoufed to level mountains; and have 
built bridges over torrents. When he approaches; theſe 
are lined on the ſides with mats painted with animals, 
that have the ſame effect as the tapeſtry with which the 
ſtreets are hung when proceſſions are made. 

But in theſe journies the emperor and his nobles uſually 
quit theſe roads, and as they paſs along ſpend their tim 
in hunting, which is thus performed: three thouſind © 
the emperor's guards, with their captains and the lords of 
the court, all armed with bows, arrows, and darts, diſ- 
perſe themſelves on every ſide, and form a circle at leaſt 
three miles in diameter: then approaching ſtep by ſep, 
without breaking their order, they reduce this great circle 
to one of about three hundred paces diameter; when all 
the beaſts ſurrounded in the firſt are taken in the laſt ; for 
the men draw up ſo cloſe as to leave no room for them to 
eſcape, and keep up ſo briſk a chace, that the poor crea- 
tures, ſpent with running, are eaſily killed, or lie down at 
the hunter's feet. Verbieſt, a —— who attended 
the emperor in one of theſe expeditions, ſaw two or three 
hundred wild horſes thus taken in leſs than a day; beſides 
a great number of wolves and foxes killed, Another time 
he faw above a thouſand deer thus incloſed, and ſeveral 
bears, wild boars, and above ſixty tygers lain, 


rern 


Of the Province of Kirin-ula : its Extent and Climate. The 
Face of the Country. The Manner in which the Emperor 
Soldiers ſearch for the valuable Root Ginſeng, Of the Yupi 
Tartars, their Dreſs, Manners, and Way of Life. bo 
the Kecheng Tartars. | Sake 


# apt ſecond province, called Kirin-ula, is bounded 
on the weſt by the paliſado of Laotong, on the eaft 
by the Eaſtern Ocean, on the ſouth by the kingdom of 
Korea, and on the north by the great river Saghalian-ula, 
and is ſeven hundred and fifty miles long and fix hundred 
broad; yet this extenſive province is ſo thinly peopled that 
it bas only three cities, which are very ill built, and incom- 
paſſed with mud walls. ** 

This country extends to the fiſty- third degree north 
latitude, and is exceeding cold, and the winter begins 
much earlier than with us, the rivers being frequently 
frozen over in September. This is by ſome attributed to 


the extenſive woods with which the land is covered. The 
| * | country 
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. enamelled with a variety of flowers, like thoſe in the gar- 


dut they. have little wheat and rice. The plant moſt eſ- 


| hardſhips. On beginning their ſearch they quit their 
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they are obliged to be continually on their guard. If after 


they conclude that he is devoured ; and, after having 


ments. Theſe Tartars are ſkilled in drefling ſkins, which 


grey ground. The women alſo hang little bells or ſmall 
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country to the north of Mugden riſes in ſteep mountains, 
then ſinks into deep vallies, and is ſometimes ſpread — 
into deſart plains, where the traveller ſor ſeveral days meets 
no human being, nor any friendly cottage. The hills, 
particularly towards the eaſt, ate covered with buge oak, 
and foreſts: uncut for ages paſt. Indeed the whole country 
appears like a wilderneſs, and nothing is ſeen all around 
bat hills, vales, and the dens of bears, tygers, and other 
ſavage beaſts ; ſcarce a houſe is ſeen except ſome pitiful 
huts by the ſides of the rivers and torrents : yet in the 
ſouthern parts the eye of the traveller is ſometimes de- 
lighted by his unexpectedly finding, amidft theſe deiart 
tracts, a fne valley watered with rivulets, whoſe banks are 


dens of Europe, particularly roſes and yellow lillies of the 
moſt lively colours. 1 

The inhabitants raiſe oats, which, though ſearce in 
China, ate here ſo plentiful as to be given to the horſes ; 


tee med is the ginſeng, or jinſeng, called by the Manche ws 
the queen of plants. It is highly prized for its virtues in 
curing ſeveral diſeaſes, and particularly all decays of 
ſtrength proceeding from exceflive labour of body or mind. 
Hence it has ever been the principal riches of Eaſtern Tar- 
tary ; and it is ſo much valued, that at Peking an ounce of 
it ſells for ſeven times its weight in ſilver. | 

The Chineſe uſed to go into this country among the 
crowds of mandarines and ſoldters continually paſſing and | 
repaſſing, and then getting the ginſeng return with it to 
Peking but in 1709 the emperor, chuſing that the Man- 
chews ſhould reap this advantage, ordered one thouſand of 
his Tartarian ſoldiers, encamped without the great wall, 
to go and gather all the ginſeng they could find, on con- 
dition that each ſhould preſent him two ounces of the beſt, 
and take an equal weight of fine ſilver for the remainder ; 
and thus the emperor that year procured twenty thouſand 
pound weight of it for leſs than a fourth part of the price 
at which it is fold at Peking. | _= 

The herbaliſts ſent on this expedition undergo great 


horſes, and carry neither tent or bed with them, nor any 
other food but a bag of parched millet ; and at night lodge 
upon the ground, either under a tree or in a flight hut 
formed with boughs. The officers who encamp at a diſtance, 
in places that afford paſture for their cattle, inſorm them- 
ſelves of their diligence by perſons they from time to time 
ſend to them with beef or the game they kill. Their chief 
danger is from wild beaſts, eſpecially tygers, againſt which 


the ſignal for the return of the troop any one be miſſing, 


ſought him a day or two, remove to another place, and 
continue their ſearch with the ſame ardour as before. 
This fatigue and danger is in a manner inevitable, the plant 
only growing on the ſides of mountains covered with woods, 
among the cleſts of the rocks, or on the high banks of 
rivers, 

The ginſeng is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other plants 
by which it is ſurrounded, frequently by a cluſter of round 
fruit of a ted colour, ſupported by ſtalks that ſhoot above 
the branches. | 

The root alone is uſed in medicine, and has this re- 
markable quality, that it ſhews the number of its years by 
the remains of the branches it has ſent forth. Its age en- 
bunces its value, for the largeſt and firmeſt of theſe roots 
ace the beſt. * wa 3 

The river Uſuri, which falls into the Saghalizn, is the 


ſhoulders, and is covered with rings, bits of looking-glaſs, 
and other baubles, which they eſteem as jewels. 

Their manner of life is no leſs extraordinary, They 
ſpend all the ſummer in fiſhing, and lay up one part of 
what they catch to make oil for their lamps ; another part 
ſerves for their daily food ; and the reſt, which they dry in 
the ſun without ſalting, is laid up for their winter provi- 
ſions, and of this both the men and beaſts feed when the 
rivers are frozen. Theſe people ſeem to have great ſtrength 
and vigour, and yet the anitnals uſed for food are very 
ſcarce, and extremely ill taſted. When the rivers arc 
frozen they travel upon them in ledges drawn by dogs, 
which on that account are highly valued. 1 

The miſſionaries, in paſſing through the province of 
Kirin- ula, met a lady of Uſuria coming from Peking, where 
her huſband, who had been general in chief of this nation, 
was lately dead; ſhe told them, that ſhe had an hündred 
dogs for her ledges, one uſed to the road went before, and 
was followed by thoſe in harneſs to the end of the ſtage, 
where they were relieved by others from the ſpare pack. 
She aſſured them, that ſhe had often run an hundred Chi- 
neſe furlongs, or ten leagues, without reſting. Inſtead of 
bringing the miſſionaries tea, which is cuſtomary among 
the Chineſe and Tartars, her attendants ſerved up ſmall 
pieces of ſturgeon upon a neat rattan ſalver. 

This lady, who underſtood Chineſe, had a very different 
air and manner from theſe Yupi Tartars, who are gene- 
rally of a peaceable diſpoſition, but heavy, unpoliſhed, and 
without the leaſt tincture of learning, or any public reli- 
gious worſhip ; the Chineſe idols themſelves not having as 
yet been introduced among them. This the Jeſuits attri- 
bute to the poorneſs of the country; and the Bonzes not 
being willing to enter a place where the people ſow neither 
wheat nor rice, but only a little tobacco near each village 
on the banks of the river. All the reſt of their country is 
covered with a thick and almoſt impenetrable wood ; whence 
they are annoyed with a cloud of musketoes, which they are 
obliged to drive away with ſmoke. 

Almoſt all the kinds of fiſh taken in theſe rivers are to 
be found in Europe, but no European river can furniſh 
ſuch quantities of ſturgeon. This is the principal fiſhery 
of the nation; they call it the king of filhes, and eat 
certain parts of it raw, in order to partake of the virtues 
they attribute to it. ext to the ſturgeon they highl 
prize a fiſh that is unknown to us, but is one of the mo 


delicious that can be eaten: it is almoſt of the ſhape and 


ſize of a ſmall tunny, but the fleſh is intirely red: it is how- 
ever very ſcarce, and the miſſionaries could never meet with 
it above once or twice. They have ſmall boats formed of 
the bark of trees, ſo well ſewed as to keep out the water. 
The natives commonly ſpear the large fiſh, and take thoſe 
that are ſmall in nets, | 

The language of the Yupi Tartars ſeems to be a mixture 
of that of * their neighbours on the ſouth 


and weſt, and that of the Kecheng Tartars on the north 


and eaſt. They have no king or ſovereign, but every com- 
pany chuſes its own chief, whom they obey much like the 
Indians in America. * . 

The ſame muſt be ſaid of the country of the Kecheng 
Tartars, which extends. one hundred and fifty leagues 
along the Saghalian-ula to the ocean : in all which ſpace 
nothing is to be ſeen but ordinar villages, moſtly ſeated 
on the banks of that great river. They do not ſhave their 
heads like the ſubjects of the empire of China, but wear 
their hair tied behind. "Thoſe who live at the mouth of the 
river are frequently viſited by boats from the iſlands, which 
are very numerous near the entrance, where it is near 


fineſt in the 8 both ſor clearneſs and length of || three leagues over, and every where deep and navigable, 


coaſt, The Yupi Tartars live in villages on its banks, 
and its fiſh ſerve the inhabitants both tor food and rai- 


they dye of three or four colours, and ſew them ſo neatly. 
that one would imagine they made uſe of filk, till on rip-! 
ping a ſtitch or two is ſeen an exceeding fine thong, cut 
out of a very thin hide. They wear the ſame dreſs as the 
Manchews and Chineſez only the bottom of their long 
robes has commonly a red or green border, on a white or 


pi«ces of braſs coin at the bottom of their mantles, which, 
by tneir gipgling, give notice of their approach. Their 


hair, which is parted into ſeveral treſſes, falls upon their cheng Tartars. 


ſo that the largeſt veſlels may fail up it at leaſt five hundred 
leagues. 

ond the Saghalian-ula is only a few villages inhabit- 
ed by the Kecheng Tartars; and the reſt of the country 
being wild and deſart, is only frequented by ſable hunters, 
It is crofled by a chain of mountains, and is watered by 
ſeveral rivers. The Tuhura-pira ſprings from another 
chain of mountains in the fifty-fifth degree of north lati- 
tude, and is the point whence the rivers flow contrary- 
ways: thus the Udi-pira' direQs its courſe towards the 
Northern Sea, and belongs to the Ruſſians, while the 
Silimf-pira paſſes ſouthward into the country of the Ke- 


But 
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But the river moſt celebrated in the hiſtory of the Man 


 wilesof the fables, Neither the ſeverity of winter, which 


with which they are frequently obliged to'combat, or the 
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chews is the Songari-ula, which abounds with fiſh, and is 
large, deep, and navigable, without danger throughout Its 
whole courle ; it being but moderately rapid, even at its 
confluence with the Saghalian-ula. ph, 

The mountain whence it ſprings. is the higheſt in all 
Eaſtern Tartary, and may be ſeen at a vaſt; diſtance, one 


half of it covered with woods, and all the upper-part white |. 


with ſand, whence the Chineſe imagine that it is always 
covered wih ſnow,, On the top are five exceeding high 
rocks, that reſemble ſo many broken pyramids, and are 
continually wet with fogs and vapours peculiar. to this 
country. Between them is a ſteep lake, hence flows the 
fiream from which the Songaii takes its riſe, 


SE GT. Ul. 1 


Of the, Province of | Tſitfikar, and the Cities of Tjuthhar, 
Saghalian-ula, and Merghen. Of the Solon Tartars, who 
are expert at hunting Sables, of the Pearl Fiſheries on t 
Coaſt, and of the Language of the Manchews. | 


HE mird province of Eaſtern Tartary is that of 

[ Tſitſikar, which is bounded on the weſt and on the 
fide of Ruffian Tartary by two rivers, both of which fall 
into the Saghalian-ula, The capital of this province is 
alſo named I ſitſikat, and is ſituated in forty-ſeven degrees 
twenty-four minutes north Jatitude, near the Nonni-ula, 
a conſiderable river that falls into the Songari, and is in- 
cloſed by a ſtrong paliſado that is not very high, but is 
lined with a pretty. good rampart. The garriſan chiefly 
conſiſts of Tartars ; but moſt of the inhabitants are Chi- 
neſe, who are ſettled there for the ſake of trade, or have 
been baniſhed thither for their crimes. The houſes of both 
nations are without the paliſado, which incloſes little be- 
fides the tribunals and the palace of the Tartarian general: 
they are built of earth, ranged into pretty wide ſtreets, and 
are all incloſed by a mud wall. 

The juriſdiction of the government of Tſitſikar extends 
over the new Cities of Merghen and Saghalian-ula, Mer- 
ghen, which is about forty leagues from Tiidikar, is 
much thinner of 
with a ſimple wall. The lands belongin 
cities are ſandy and barren, but thoſe of 
yield good crops of wheat. . | 

The city ot Saghalian-ula ſtands on the ſouth fide of: 


to the two laſt 
the Saghalian-ula, 


| their thoughts in Writing; 40 which t 
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| iſlands ; and between the fifty- fourth» and fifty- 


people than that city, and is incloſed | 
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much art. For as the water of theſe rivers is but ſhalloy, 

they throw, themſelves in without fear, and taking the firſt 
oyſters they can find, return with them on ſhore. | The 
pearls are highly valued by the T artars, and tbe emperor 
has ſeveral ftrings of them, .a hundred or more on each. 
Theſe are very large, and exactly alike, but they are choſe 
out of many thouſands. | . 

The language of the Manchew Tartars is very different 
from that of the Chineſe, and there is not a Tartar of thjs 
country who does not think it the moſt elegant and copious 
in the world. They have the advantage too gf the Chineſe = 
in having an alphabet, by which they can with eaſe expreſs 
oy copmoply me 
an hair pencil, though ſome make uſe of @ kind of a pen 
made of bamboo, cut almoſt like thoſe uſed by us. 


SECT. iy. 


Of the Iſlands. that lie to the Eaft of the Country of the Man- 
. chews, particularly of the Land / Jeſo, and ather of the 
Kurilſki Iſlands that extend in a Chain from the North of 
Japan to the Southern Promontory of the Peninſula of 
Kamtſchatka, * 


PPOSITE to the mouth of the Saghalian-ula, which 
O falls into the ſea at the point of a large bay, in fifty- 
two degrees fifty minutes north lavitude, is a great inhabit- 
ed iſland, which extends four degrees thirty minutes from 
the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt ; but its produce and the 
manners of the people are yet unknown, 41 
On the weſt ſide of it, near the main land, are many ſmall 

e de- 
grees of latitude lie the Shantar iſlands, the moſt conſider- 
able of which is Shantarſkoy, which abounds not only in 
wood, but in many different animals, particularly foxes, 
ſables, ermines, and bears. The principal fowl are ſwans, 
ducks, and geeſe. Several ſorts of fiſh are found in the 
bay, and lichrent kinds of berries in the fields, | 

The reſt of the iſles on this coaſt are very inconſiderable, 
except the Kurilſki iſlands, which extend north-eaſt from 
Japan, and reach to the moſt ſouthern promontory of 
amtichatka. The exact number of theſe iſlands is un- 
known, but they are ſuppoſed to amount to twenty-two z 
but by the account of captain Spanberg, a Ruſſian, who 


| ſajled from Kamtſchatka to Japan, there appears to be 


many more. The iſlands lying neareſt to Japan, and con - 


the river Saghalian, and is as populous and as rich in com- | ſequently in a more favoutable climate, ate the maſt fruit- 


modities as I ſitſikar. The lands about it have ſeykral 
Manchew villages, and large foreſts in which ſables are 
hunted. h | 

The ſkins of the fables caught in this country are highly 
eſteemed by the Tartars for their wear and ſervice. The 
Solon Tartars who bunt them are more robuſt, brave, 
and ſkilful, than the other inhabitants of theſe parts; and 
even their women, who ride on horſeback, draw the bow, 
and hunt ſtags and other game. Many of theſe Tartars 
reſide at Nierghi, a conſiderable town not far from 
Thitfikar and Merghen. The miſſionaries ſaw them ſet 
out from thence, on the firſt of October, to hunt ſahles, 
when they were clothed in ſhort ſtraight jackets made of 
wolf ſkins, with a cap of the ſame, and their bows hung 
acroſs their ſhoulders. They had ſome horſes loaded with 
ſacks of millet, and with the long mantles of fox and 
tyger ſkins, in which they wrap themſelves againſt the 
cold, eſpecially in the night. Their dogs being trained to 
the exerciſe, climb well, and are acquainted with all the 


here freezes the greateſt rivers, nor their fear of the tygers, 


death of their companions, can deter them from anaually 
returning to this painful and dangerous exerciſe, which 
they would certainly never do, if all their wealth did not 
conlilt in the furs they obtained. The fineſt ſkins are for 
the emperor, who pays a fixed price for;a certain number. 
of them, The others are very dear even in that country, 
and alſo extremely ſcarce, tbey being immediately bought 


wp. by the mandarines of thoſe parts and the merchants of 


. 


In ſome of the rivers,which fall into the 8 aghalian- ula are 
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ful, and abound with trees of various kinds, among which 
are lemons, bamboo, Spaniſh canes or reeds, and poiſonous 
herbs, whoſe roots are as yellow as ſaffron, and as thick 
as 2 and are well known to the inhabitants of the 
fartheſt rie iſland, who formerly purchaſed them of 
the natives, in order to poiſon their arrows with the juice. 

The firſt of theſe, which is almoſt circular, and extends 
from the forty-firſt to the forty-ſecond degree of latitude, 
is divided from Japan by a ſmall channel leſs than twenty 
miles broad, and by one ſtill narrower it is ſeparated from 
the ſouth-eaſt of Eaſlern Tartary. In this iſland, which 
is named Matma, the Japanſe have a ſtrong guard at the 
ſouth-weſt point, probably to defend the country from 
the Chineſe and Koreans. Not far from thence, upon the 
ſhore of the channel which ſeparates Matma from Japan, 
is a Japaneſe city, of the ſame name with the and, 
where are kept muſkets, cannon, and ammunition for its 
defence, and where was lately built new . fortifications. 
Moſt of the Japaneſe ſettlements upon this iſland, were 
made by people baniſhed thither. The channel between 
the iſland and Japan is extremely dangerous, on account 
of the rocky capes. projecting into it flom both ſides, and 
from the rapidity of the food at ebb and flow. 

This iſland and Kuoatir, which is ſeparated ſrom it only 
by a ſmall channel, together with two others, named 
Eturpu and Urupe, accordingito the new(diſcqveries. made 
by the Ruſſians, conſtitute the land, of Jeſo, or Jedſa, 
which has been ſo variouſly laid down in the European 


| 
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Uoa the iſland of Kunatit are great numbers of pine, 
larch, and fir trees; but there is a ſcarcity of good water, 
There are, here wild animals in ,abundance, particularly 


copieerable peart-Alheries, which are carried on without | bears, whaſe ins ace uſed by ghe Inhabitants tor e 


he 
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The natives alſo wear long filk cloaths, like the Chineſe, 
and have long beards ; but pay little regard to cleanlineſs. 
They feed on fiſh and whales fat, and lie upon the ſkins 
of wild goats, of which there is great plenty in the iſland. 
Though they live near Japan, they acknowledge no ſo- 
vereien, The Japineſe come to them every year in their 
ſmall craft, bringing all ſorts of iron-ware, copper pots, 
japanned waiters and bowls, leaf tobacco, and filk and 
cotton ſtuffs, which they exchange with them for the ſkins 
of foxes and whales fat. The natives of Kunatir bid the 
Ruffians who come thither beware of the inhabitants of 
the iſland of Matma, becauſe they had cannon ; aſking 
them, atthe ſame time, whether they came from the north, 
and if they were thoſe who are famous for their armies, 
and able to wage war with and conquer ay nation. 

The Eturpu and the Urupe iſlands are ſituated next to 
Kunatir, and are called by Spanberg the Green and Orange 
Iſlands. The natives, who call themſelves Keek-Kuriles, 
reſemble thoſe of Kunatir. There is ſaſe anchoring in the 
mouths of the rivers for large ſhips, particularly in the 
iſland Eturpu. To theſe two iſlands Japan ſilk, cotton 
ſtuffs, and utenſils, are brought by the natives of Kunatir, 
who purchaſe them from the inhabitants of Matma. On 
the other hand, the natives of Eturpu and Urupe make 
cloth of nettles, which they fell to the Japaneſe : they 
alſo ſell to them all ſorts of furs, which they have among 
themſelves, and which are alſo brought to them from the 
iſlands near Kamtſchatka ; likewiſe dry fiſh and whales 
fat, and theſe are ſaid to be carried to Japan. 

Of the other iſlands we find nothing tema kable, till we 
come near to Kamtſchatka, except that the uninhabited 
iſland named Ataumakutan has ſome burning mountains: 
we ſhall therefore only deſcribe the two neareſt to that 
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The former of theſe iſlands is divided from the northern 
extremity of Kamtſchatka by a channel fifteen verſts, or 
Ruſſian miles, in breadth, and is fituated within the fifty- 
firſt degree of north latitude, extending in length from the 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-eaſt fifty verſts, and in breadth about 
thirty. Schumtſchu is full of mountains, from which, 
and the ſmall lakes and marſhes, flow many little*rivers 
into the ſea. In ſome of theſe are found different kinds of 
ſalmon and other fiſh, but not in ſuch plenty as to furniſh 
the inhabitants with proviſions for winter. 

Paromuſir is twice as large as Schumtſchu, from which 
it is ſeparated by a channel not two miles broad ; but no 
veſſel can lie in it without danger, there being no good 
anchorage, and the ſhore is ſteep and rocky, This iſland 
is alſo mountainous, and has as many lakes and rivulets as 
the other; but on both is no other wood than the ſlanetz 
and ernick, which are uſed by the inhabitants for uel ; 
and they build their huts with different kinds of trees, 
which they find thrown on the ſhore by the waves from 
America and Japan. Between the inhabitants of theſe two 
iſlands, and thoſe neareſt Japan, a commerce was formerly 
eſtabliſhed, when thoſe of the remote iſlands brought to 
them all ſorts of varniſhed wooden-ware, ſcymitars, ſilver 
rings, which they wear in their ears, and cotton cloth ; 
and from them they chiefly took in return eagles feathers, 
which were uſed in pluming their arrows. 

Both theſe iſlands are ſubjeR to frequent and terrible 
earthquakes. 

For this account of the Kurilſki iſlands we are obliged 
to the Hiſtory of Kamiſchatka, tranſlated from the Ruſſian 
tongue by James Grieve, M. D. a work of ſingular merit, 
which contains many important diſcoveries and many en- 
tertaining particulars, 


peninſula, Theſe are Schumtſchu ard Paromuſir. 
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Of the Country of the MONGOLS and KALKAS. 
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Of the Country of the MonGoLs. 
Its Situation and Extent, The Climate; Soil, and Animals, 


The 2 and Dreſs of the Inhabitants, Their Tents, 
Ford, Manners, Cuſtoms, Government, Trade and Religion. 


I country of the Mongals, Mongols, or Mon- 
| guls, called by ſome of our European geographers 
ongalia, is divided into ſeveral different tribes of Tartars ; 
but we ſhall here only treat of the Mongols, properly fo 
called, and of the Kalka Mongols. The tertitories of the 
former are bounded on the eaſt by the country of the 
Manchews, on the ſouth by the wall of China, on the 
weſt by the defart of Kobi and the country of the Kalkas, 
from which it is ſeparated by the limits fixed by the em- 
peror of China, and on the north by the Kalkas and part 
of Eaftern Tartary. This is a country of very great ex- 
tent, it being ſituated between the thirty-eighth and forty- 
ſeyenth degrees of latitude, and between the eighty-eighth 
and one hundred and forty-ſecond degree of ealt longitude 
from London; ſo that it is three hundred leagues in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and about two hundred in breadth from 
north to ſouth. | 

- This part of Tattary has been the ſcene of the moſt ex- 
traordinary actions, for here the great empire of Jenghiz- 
Khan and his ſucceſſors had its riſe and ſeat : here were 
founded the empires of Kitay and Kara-kitay : here all the 
riches of Southern Afia were carried and diffipated ; and 
here many populous cities flouriſhed, of which there are 
now ſcarce any remains, and in them the arts and ſciences 


were once cultivated. 

The corey inhabited by theſe Tartars is. extremely 
| cold, even in the places under the ſame latitude as France; 
for in winter the ground is frozen eight or nine months to- 


ther, which Gerbillon attributes to its elevated ſituation, 


| 


China, which fully appears from the rapid courſe of the 
rivers; this is doubtleſs the principal reaſon, though, as he 
juſtly obſerves, other circumſtances may contribute to it, 
as the great quantity of ſalt and ſalt · petre mixed with the 
ſand in the country of the Mongols and ia the territories 
of the Kilkas, the great number of mountains covered 
with wood, and the immenſe ſpace of deſart and unculti- 
vated land that reaches from the North Sea to the borders 
of China. 

The country is in general unfit for tillage ; but there 
are ſome fertile ſpots, which to all appearance would richly 
reward the labour of the husbandman ; and, at the ſame 
time, afford the molt beautiful landſcapes. Here are mines 
of excellent tin, with large foreſts of fine timber, which 
is ſent even to Peking for the uſe of buildings; hence the 
river which runs to that city is generally in a manner 
covered with large rafts of fir wood. | 

The inhabitants wander from place to place with their 
flocks, encamping where they find moſt convenience for 
themſelves and cattle : in ſummer they commonly chooſe 
the open country near ſome lake or river; or for want of 
theſe, encamp about ſome wells: but in winter they retire 
to the ſides of the hills and mountains, or behind ſome 
eminence, where 'they may be ſheltered from the north 
wind; and at that time the ſnow ſupplies them with 
water. 

Agriculture is not only neglected by them, but even 
condemned as uſeleſs; for when the miſſionaries aſked the 
natives, why they would not at leaft cultivate ſome little 
herb gardens, they replied, Herbs are for the beaſts of 
the field, and the beaſts for men.” 

There are ſeveral medicinal plants in this country, and 
particularly rhubarb. 3.25 oogh 
Their tame cattle conſiſts of camels, horſes, cows, and 
ſheep, whoſe tails are about two feet long, and near as 
much in compaſs, commonly weighing between ten and 
eleven pounds, and each is almoſt one entire piece of fat; 


there being 2 continual deſcent from Tanaty towards 


the 
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the bone being no larger than that of other ſheep : but | 


the ſe are not peculiar to Tartary, this kind of ſheep being 
found in many other countries. The natives breed no 
bealts but what eat graſs. r 

In this country are hares, pheaſants, and all the ſorts 
of game common in Eutrpe. The deer, which multiply 
exceedingly in the deſarts and foreſts, differ in colour, 
ſize, and in the ſhape of their horns ; but ſome of them re- 
ſemble thoſe of Europe. * 

The ſtag- call is a diverſion that has been much admired 
by ſome of the emperors of China when they came into this 
country, and is thus performed? the huntſmen taking 
ſome ſtags heads repair into the foreſt before ſun-riſe, and 
counterfeit the cry of the hind ; upon which the largeſt 
ſtags advance near the place where they hear the cry, and 
ſtopping, look around, till at length perceiving the ſtags 
heads they tear up the ground with their horns, and in- 
ſtantly run forwardsz but are immediately ſhot by ſome 
wholie in ambuſh. | 

Yellow goats appear in the plains, but are ſeldom ſeen | 
except in large herds; they are extremely ſwift, and of 
the ſhape and ſize of common goats; but their hair is 
yellow, and not ſo ſmooth, | 4 f 

Wild mules appear in ſmall herds, but are not like the 
tame ones, nor can be brought to carry burdens ; their 
fleſh. is very different and of an agreeable taſte, and the 
Tartars, who feed much upon it, are of opinion that 
it is as nouriſhing as the wild boar's. This laſt animal, 
which frequents both the woods and plains, is traced by 
the earth it turns up to comę at the roots on which it 
feeds. | | 

The wild dromedary and horſe reſemble the tame; the 
latter is ſo fleet, that the ſwifteſt hunters can ſeldom reach 
him with their arrows. Theſe wild horſes appear in large 
herds, and when they meet with thoſe that are tame, ſur- 
round and drive them away. 

There are here a kind of elks bigger than the largeſt 
ox; but they are found only in particular diſtricts and in 


boggy grounds in which they delight, and where they 
| 1 eaſily killed, their great weight hindering their 
flight. 5 


The chalon, or chelaſon, is about the ſize of a wolf, 
and ſeems a kind of linx. The ſkin is much valued at 
Peking, where they make uſe of it for their upper garment. 
It has long ſoft hair of a greyiſh colour. 

The tygers ate the fierceſt of all the animals of Tartary : 
their howling alone ſtrikes terror into thoſe who are 
unuſed to it. Thoſe of this country are very large and 
nimble ; their ſkins are commonly of a fallow red, and 
ſtriped with black liſts, "Though theſe animals are ſo fierce, 
they ſeem in great fear when they find themſelves ſurround- 
ed by the hunters preſenting their ſpears; and while the 
deer driven along fly from ſide to fide, in order to eſcape, 
the tyger ſquats on his tail, in the ſpot where he firſt ſees 
bis enemies, and for a long time bears the barking of the 
dogs and the blows he receives from blunted arrows ; but 
at length, thoroughly provoked, he ſprings forward with 
ſuch, rapidity, that he ſeems to make but one leap to the 
hunters on whom his eyes are fixed; but thoſe who are 
near them are ready with their ſpears pointed, and plunge 
them into his belly the moment be offers to ſeize one of 
their companions ;z and indeed the emperor's hunters are fo 
quick, that an accident very feldom happens. 

The intrepidity of the Tartarian horſe at encountering 
the tygers is yery ſurpriſing, and yet this only proceeds 
from uſe ; for they are at firſt as fearful of them as other 
horſes, The Mongols are very expert in training them, 
and have a great number of every colour. They are par- 
ticularly dexterous at catching them when running, with a 
cord made into a ſlip-xnot; and they are alſo very expert 
in breaking of them: they likewiſe underſtand their diſtem- 
pers, but generally uſe ſuch remedies as would be far from 
agreeing with our horſes. They prefer ſtrength and hardi- 
neſs to largeneſs and beauty. The Tartarian horſes are 
indeed not ſmall, but rather of a middle ſize, and amongſt 
ſuch vaſt numbers many are found as large and handſome 
as the European. | a 
' The paus are a kind of leopards, with whitiſh ſkins, 
adorned with.red and black ſpots ; but they have the head 
and eyes of a tyger, though they are not fo big, and have 
a different cry, . 8 
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There are plenty of ſquirrels,” foxes, and à creature as 
{mall as an ermine, of whoſe ſkins mantles are made at 
Peking to keep out the cold, They are a kind of land 
rats, very common in ſome of the territories of the Kalkas. 
They live in companies, and dig in the earth a range of 
as many little holes as there are males among them, Þ* 
of whom always keeps watch, but flies under ground at 
any one's approach: yet they cannot eaſily eſcape the 
hunters, who, on diſcovering the place where they bur- 
row, ſurround it, and opening the earth in two or three 
places, throw in flaming ſtraw to frighten them out, and 
thus great numbers are taken. | 

In ſome of the rivers is found an amphibious creature 
reſembling the otter ; but the fleſh is tender, and almoſtas 
delicious as that of the roe-buck. 

In the plains of Grand Tartary are a great number of 
birds of extraordinary beauty, particularly a kind of heron, 
found in the country of the Mongols towards the frontiers 
of China. It is all over white axcept the wings, tail, and 
beak, which are of a very fine red; the fleſh is very delicate, 
and in ſome meaſure reſembles that of ths woodcock. 

The fiſhery of the Mongols is inconſiderable, for their 
rivecs do not abound with fiſh like thoſe of the Manchews. 

As to the rational inhabitants, they are of a middle ſize, 
but ſtrongly made, their faces are very large, their com- 
plexion fun-burnt, their eyes black and full, and their 
noſes flat. They have very little beard, and yet their black 
hair is as ſtrong as that of a horſe ; but they cut it pretty 
cloſe to the. head, and preſerve only a tuft at the top, 
which they ſuffer to grow the natural length. c 

They wear very large ſhirts and drawers made of calicoe; 
and their habits, which are alſo made of calicoe, or ſome 
other ſlight. ſtuff, reach as low as their ancles, and are 
lined with ſheep ſkins, Sometimes they wear entire gar- 
ments of lamb and ſheep ſkins, with the wool next the 
body; and this is indeed their uſual cloathing : theſe gar- _ 
ments they faſten about their limbs with great leather ſtraps. 
They have very large boots made of Ruſſia leather, and ſmall 
round bonnets, with a border of fur four fingers broad. 
The women dreſs in much the ſame manner, only their 


| garments are longer, their boots generally red, and their 


bonnets flat and adorned with ſome little ornaments. 
Though they know how to dreſs and whiten theſe ſkins, 
as alſo thoſe of wild goats and deer, which ſerve the rich 
for under-garments in the ſpring ; yet as ſoon as you come 
near them they ſmell ſo ſtrong; that they go under the name 
of ſtinking Tartars, and their very tents are extremely 
offenſive. 
Their arms conſiſt of a bow and arrows, the ſabre, and 
Pike ; and they always go to war on horſeback. 
They live in tents, or little moveable houſes, a number 
of which are frequently placed together in a valley, and re- 
ſembles a village. Each tent is a ſort of cage, made of a 
circular form of pretty ſmall ſticks, and are about thir- 
teen or fourteen feet in diameter. Some are greater and 
others leſs ; but they are generally of about this ſize. In 
the middle the tent is about eight or nine feet high; and 
the roof begins at about four feet from the ground, and 
ends in a point like the top of a round tower or a pigeon- 
houſe, Theſe tents are covered with different pieces of 
felt, made of wool. preſſed and matted together. When 
they make a fire they take away a piece of ſtuff from the 
top of the tent, diredly over the place where the fire is to 
be lighted. They are warm enough while the fire laſts, 
but ſoon. grow . and in winter the Mongols would, 
without care, freeze in their beds. To leſſen this, and other 
inconveniencies, their tent - door is very narrow, and ſo low 
that they cannot enter in, without ſtooping. | 
Gerbillon, a French miſſionary, who entered one of 
theſe tents, ſaw upon the fire three or four pieces of fleſh, 
but of what kind he could not tell; however the ſight of it 
turned his ſtomach. The whole furniture was three or 
four boards, on which they lie, with a piece of the ſame 
felt with which the tent was Covered, that ſerved both 
for bed and coverlet; a bench, a forry preſs, and a few 
wooden diſhes, OO 
Their diet is very ſimple ; in ſummer they feed on milk, 


| uſing indifferently that of cows, mares, ewes, goats, and 


camels, Their drink is water boiled with the worſt fort 


of Chineſe tea, in which they put cream, butter, or milk. 


They alſo diaw a ſpirituous liquor from ſour milk, eſpe- 
2 l cCially 


74 
cially mares, which is diſtilled after fermentation  \into 
this ſour milk the rich put matton while it is fermenting. 
With this ſpirituous liquor they are fond of being intoxi- 
cated, They alſo Imoak a great deal of tobacco. 

They eat their fleſh almoſt raw, and, as they do not 
underſtand tillage, they eat with it neither bread nor 
TICC, 

In ſhort, they are naſty and flovenly both in their 
food, their tents, and cloaths, and unpoliſhed in their man- 
ners ; living amongſt the dung of their cattle, which ſerves 
them for fewel ; for in great part of their country not a 
tree nor a buſh is to be found. They are excellent in 
horſemanſhip and hunting, and very dexterous in drawing 
the bow, either on foot or ou horſeback ; and therefore 
mg grazing and hunting to the fatigue of tilling the 
and, 

The utmoſt ambition of the Mongols is to preſerve the 
rank of their families. They value things only for 
their uſe, having no great regard to their ſcarceneſs or 
their beauty. I hey are naturally of an eaſy chearful tem- 
per, always diſpoſed to laughter, and never depreſſed by 
care and melancholy. Indeed they find little occaſion for 
inquietude; for they have heither lords to pleaſe, nor ene- 
mies to fear; they know none of the perplexities that at- 
tend the management of d:ffieult affairs; and have no 
buſineſs to ttantact, nor any conſtraint put upon their de- 
fires. Their ſole employment is attending the herds and 
flocke, and their principal diverſion is hunting, fiſhing, 
and other bodily exerciſes, at which they are very expert. 

Tbough the Mongols, the Kalkas, and other Tartars, 
are diſtinguiſhed into different nations, yet they have all 
one language, called the Mogul tongue: they have ſeveral 
dialects indeed, but they underſtand each other, We are 
informed by Regis that the characters upon the monuments 
of the antient Mongols are the ſame with thoſe now in 
uſe; but differ from the Manchew. Kh. have not the 
leaſt reſemblance to the writing of the Chineſe, and ate 
no more difficult to learn than the Roman. They are 
written on tables with an iron pencil, and therefore among 
the Mongols a book is a great rarity. In order to pleaſe 
them, one of the emperors had a tranſlation of ſome of their 
authors printed at Peking. The chief book among them 
is the Chineſe Kalendar, engraved in Mongol charac- 
ters. 

As to the government of the Mongols, they are divided 
into ſorty- nine ki, or ſtandards, each of which has a 
ſeparate tract of country, and a particular prince or leader. 
Every prince is obliged to keep within the bounds of his 
own dominions ; for neither he nor his ſubjects are permit- 
ted to paſs with their flocks and herds into thoſe of another, 
ſince that would be <fteemed an act of hoſtility ; but in 
their own territories they encamp where they pleaſe, and 
. where they find it moſt convenient on account of water and 
* paſture. 

T heir princes have a politeneſs that diſtinguiſhes them 
from their ſubjeAs, who, notwithſtanding their calling 
themſelves their ſlaves, ate not treated with ſeverity, but 
have free acceſs to them on the lighteſt occaſions. This 
familiarity, however, does not diminiſh their reſpect; for 
they are taught from their infancy, that they are born to 
obey, and their maſters to command. 

hough polygamy be not fordidden, the Mongols have 
uſually but one wife, | 
They burn their dead, and then inter the aſhes on ſome 
eminence, piling a heap of ſtones over the grave, on which 
they place a nuniber of little flags or ſtandards. 

Wich reſpect to commerce, the Chineſe reſort to thoſe 
of the Mongols, who are ſituated near that empire, bring- 
ing them ordinary bohea tea, rice, tobacco, coarſe cotton 
cloth, and other ordinary ſtuffs, with ſeveral forts of 
houſhold utenfils ; and as the Mongols are not acquainted 
with the uſe of money, they give cattle in exchange for 
' theſe commodities. 

The Mongols are ſaid to be worſhippers of the idol Fo, 
and pay an implicit obedience to their lamas, or prieſts, to 
whom they preſent the beſt things they have. Theſe 
prieſts are commonly ignorant; and thoſe of them ate 
eſteemed very learned who can read the ſacred books in 
the language of Tibet. They are indeed the only perſons 
capable of giving inſtrudions to their countiymen ; but 
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they find it more for their advantage to go from tent to 
tent, repeating certain prayers, for which they hive a 
ſalary, and to practiſe phyſic, in which they pretend to have 

great ſkill, The Mongols therefore wanting maſters, very 
tew of them have an opportunity of learning to write oc 
even to read, Several of the lamas themſelves ſcarce un- 
derſtand their prayers which they ſing in a ſolemn, yet 
harmonious manner. The people often kneel bare-headed 
before them, and do not riſe till they have laid their hands 
upon them. They do not believe the tranſmigration of the 
oul into brutes, and therefore eat flefh ; but though they 
have large flocks of tame cattle, they moſtly feed on the 


wild beaſts they take in hunting. ; | 


The Mongols are remathably devout, ahd almoſt 
one of them wears a ſtrirſg of beads about his neck, on 
which he repeats his prayers. There is ſcare a Monpol 
prince but has a temple, though he has no other houſe in 
his terricory, Gerbillon ſaw the rains of one of them at 
about two hundied and hfty leagues from Peking: and, 
notwithſtanding the diſtance, it was erected by Chineſ, 
workmen bired on purpoſe ; and the tiles, which were 
enamelled with yellow, were brought from that city, 

One of the Mongol princes, well verſed in the hiſtory 
of his anceſtors, informed Gerbillon, that in the reign of 
the emperor Cublay there came lamas into the country of 
the Mongols, and planted their religion ; and that they 
were men of learning and irreproachable lives. Gerbillon 
thinks it probable that thoſe lamas were Chriſtian mo- 
naſticks, who came from Syria and Armenia, and preached 
Chriſtianity both to the Mongols and Chineſe; but that 
the communication with their countries being afterwards 
cut off, the bonzes blended their ſuperſtitions with the 
cuſtoms introduced by theſe monks, and by degrees in- 


| troduced the 7 re of Fo; This, he ſays, is the more 


probable, as theſe lamas have many ceremonies and cuſtoms 
like thoſe obſerved among Chriſtians. They have holy 
water, a ſinging ſervice, and pray for the dead; they ule 
beads, and wear a mitre and cap like biſhops. Not to 
mention their grand lama, to whom they pay a veneratiog 
at leaft as great as is paid by the Roman church to their 
ſovereign pontiff. - | 

At the head of theſe Mongol lamas is a deputy, under 
the dalay-lama of T. bet, and is called the Khutuktu. 


n 


Of the Kalkrka MonGoLs, 


The Rivers on which they dwell, Their Government and 
8 ; Relig 1 on. 


Of all the Mongol nations that depend on the em- 
peror of China, the moſt celebrated, as well as the 
moiſt numerous, are the Kalkas, who obtain their name 
from the river Kalka. They extend above two hundred 
leagues along the country, from eaſt to weſt, on the banks 
of the fineſt rivers in this part of Tartary. They dwell 
beyond the Mongols, and have the Kalmucks on the weſt; 
and from north to ſouth extend from the fiftieth and fifty- 
firſt degree of latitude to the ſouthern extremity of the 

reat deſart of Kobi, which belongs to them, and affords 
Fae paſtures, woods, ſprings, and rivulets ; though in 
ſome parts it is quite bare without trees, graſs, or water, 
except ſome ponds and marſhes made by the rains, and a 


few wells, the water of which is very bad. 


The river Kalka is not much frequented by the Kalkas, 
though they take their name from it. It flows from a 
famous mountain called Siolki, fixty-four leagues from 
Tſitſikar, and runs into a lake called Puir. The other 
rivers are, 33 | 

The Kerlon, which is almoſt every where fordable, it is 
about ſixty feet in breadth, and waſhes the richeſt paſtures 
in all Tartary. Ihe waters of this river are good, and 
abound with trout and other fiſh. 

The Tula runs from eaſt to weſt, and in moſt places 
is larger, deeper, and more rapid than the Kerlon. It has 
more woods and finer meadows, and on its north fide are 
mountains covered with large firs that afford at a diſtance 
an agreeable proſpect. This river having joined the 
Orgon, which comes trom the ſouth-weſt, runs towards the 

| FEY north, 
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and after increaſing its ſtream by the addition of 
3 as the * at length falls into the Paykal, 
which belongs to the Ruſſians, and is the greateſt lake in 

rtary. 

be a of. the Twi, which are clear and wholſome, 
after a long courſe through fertile plains, ſinks into the 
groupd near a ſmall lake, and appear no more. 
The Selinga iſfſes from a lake called by the Mongols 


Koſo, and proceeding from ſouth to north, through very | 


fertile plains, is enlarged by many rivers on both fides, 
and at length diſcharges itſelf into tbe Jake Paykal. Its 
waters are very good and light, but have few fiſh, 

The river Siba has its ſpring in the mountains towards 
the frontiers of the Kalmucks, and running eaſt · north · eaſt 
loſes itſelf north of the deſart of Kobi. 4: 

The Dſaamuran has its ſource in the mountains which 

croſs the deſart of Kobi, and running ſonth eaſt falls into 
the Whangho on the frontiers of Tibet, Two petty khans 
of the Mongols, under the proteCtion of the emperor of 
Chins, reſide on its benks. 
Tae river Argun riſes in a lake of the country of the 
Mongols, and having purſued its courſe towards the north- 
eaft, runs above one hundred leagues, and at length falls 
into the great river Sagalian · ua. Mets 

The perſons, manners, cuſtoms, and way of life of the 
Kalkas, are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ongols but 


. 


the Kalkas pay obedience to one khan; who was once the | 


great khan or emperor of all the Mongols. Indeed fince 


the Manchews have given emperors to China, he is fallen | 


from his antient grandeur z yet he is ſtill very powerful, 
as he can eaſily bring into the field an army of ſixty thou- 
fand hotſe; and though he-puts himſelf under the pro- 
tection of the emperor of China, inſtead of paying him 
tribute, he anually receives from that emperor preſents of 
skins. - | 1 

The Kalkas, as well as the Mongols, have allo a 
kkutucktu at the head of their religion ; but be is hot ſub- 
je& to the dalay-lama, This prince of the lamas dwells 
in tents, in the largeſt of which he fits on a kind of altar, 
and receives the homage of many nations, without returning 
the ſalute. of any perſon whatever. All conſider him as 
ſomething more than man, and pay him the ſame kind of 
adoration as to Fo himſelf. The people are fo infatuated, 
that they believe he knows all things, oy can abſolutely 
diſpoſe of the favours of Fo. Regis, who ſaw the perſon 
who then aſſumed this character, was told, that he had 
already been born fourteen times, and would be born again 
when his preſent time was expired. The miſſionaries pre- 
tend, that they reproached him, in the preſence of ſeveral 
Mongol princes, for being the object of a fooliſh idolatry, 
and threatened him with the judgments of God and eter- 
nal torments ; but he heard all with great coolneſs, and 
continued to receive the adorations that were offered to 
him. a 

The high opinion the Mongols entertained of him at 
that time drew crowds of people to Iben-pira, where he 
had reſided near twenty years. The place reſembled a 
large city formed of tents, and the hurry was much greater 
there than any where elſe in that part of Tartary. The 
Ruſſians of Selinghinſhoy traded thither ; there were alſo 
bonzes from Indottan, Pegu, Tibet, and China; Tartars 


from the remoteſt countries, with multitudes of lamas 


1 
| of all ranks: for they .are of different degrees, though 


75 


they all acknowledge as their chief the great lama of 


Tibet. 


Bentinck obſerves, that this khutucktu was former!y ſent 

by the dalay-lama to the Mongols and Kaimucks of the 
north to keep up his authority in thoſe parts, on account 
of their being too remote from his uſual place of refidence ; 
but this deputy having once taſted the ſweets of ſpitittal 
command, made bold to ſzt up for himſelf, which be did 
with ſuch addreſs that ſome time after ſcarce any mention 
was made among the Mongols of the dalay-lama; and the 
authority of the khutucktu became ſo well eſtabliſhed, thac 
whoever dared to doubt of his divinity would be held in ab- 
horrence by all that nation. 
The c urt of China had inde:d a great hand in this 
new apotheoſis, in order to divide the Mongsls from the 
Kalmucks, and therefore under hand ſupported the khu- 
tucktu nz n the dalay-lama. 

Whenever the khutucktu removes his camp he is ſur- 
rounded by a great number of lamas and armed Mongols, 
who flock from all parts with their families to meet him on 
the road, and receive his benediction, on paying the fees. 
None but the heads of tribes, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, dare preſume to approach him. He gives them his 
benediQion by applying his hand ſhut upon theit forehead, 
in which he holds a ſtring of beads. 

"The vulgar are perſuaded, that he grows old as the 
moon declines, and young again with the new moon. 
At the ſacred ceremonies he appears at the ſound of in- 
ſtruments, that reſemble trumpets and cymbals, / in & mag- 
nificent 8 covered wi h China velvet, and open in 
front. He is ſeated croſs-legged, after the Tartar faſhion, 
upon a large velvet cuſhion, having on each ſide a figure 


repreſenting the divinity. The lamas of diſtinction are 
| ſeated on both {Jes on cuſhions, from the place where he 


ſits to the entrance of the pavilion, each reading in a book 
they hold in their hands. * 
The kbutucktu is nd ſooner ſeated than the inſtruments 
of muſic ceaſe, and all the people aſſembling before the 
pavilion, ptoſtrate themſelves on the earth, uttering ex- 
clamations in honour of the divinity arid in praiſe of the 
khutucktu. Some lamas afterwards bring cenſers of 
odoriferous herbs, and offer incenſe firſt to the idols, 


then to the khutucktu, and laſtly to the people. After- 


wards laying the Cenſers at the khutucktu's feet, they 
bring China-bowls with liquors and ſweet-meats, ſeven 
of Which they ſet before each repreſentation of their 
god, and ſeven others before the khutucktu, who taſtes 
them; and having eaten a little, cauſes the reſt to be 
diſtributed among the heads of the tribes who are pre- 
ſent, and then retires with the ſourid of inſtruments into 
his cent. " | 

The khutucktu, to preſerve his independency on the 
dalay lama, makes preſerits of furs to the emperor's 
favourites; and as the court at Peking finds that the 
khutucktu and his lamas, are neceſſary to keep the 
Mongols of the Weſt in their duty, they take care to 
treat him on all occaſions with marks of great reſpect. 
The khutucktu alſo ftrives to cultivate a friendſhip with 
the Ruſſians, by favouring the ſubjects of Ruſſia in their 
little quarre's that ſometimes happen between them aid 
the Mongols on the frontiers, 


— 
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Siberia in general. Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and 
Face of the Country, yak of the Eaftern Part. Its 
principal Rivers an | 
very remarkable Kind of Ivory found in the Banks 
Rivers. 


O*® the north of the countries laſt deſcribed is Siberia, 
A 


region of prodigious extent, that reaches from the 
river Sagbalian-ula, which bounds it on the ſouth, in the 
latitude of fifty-five degrees, to the Frozen Sea, which 
bounds it on the north; and on the weſt is parted from 
Ruſfia by the mountains of Werkhotauria, which form a 
chain that may be conſidered as a branch of Mount 
Caucaſus ; theſe commence to the ſouthward, and ſeparate 
Aſia from Europe quite to the Frozen Sea. From theſe 
mountains, which are in about one hundred and fiſty-eight 
degrees longitude, Siberia extends to the Eaſtern Ocean, 


which in ſome places waſhes the coaſt in one hundred and | 


forty=eight degrees of eaſt longitude from, London; but 
farther north the country ſtretches out (according to the 
late diſcoveries made by the Ruſſians) aboye forty degrees 

farther to the eaſt, as if to meet the new diſcovered coaſt 
of America, which is found to reach almoſt to Siberia. In 
ſhart, this vaſt country is above two thouſand miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and about ſeven bundred and fifty 
miles in breadth from north to ſouth. - But it is extremely 
cold and barren, and every where thinly peopled. A very 
accurate deſcription of a region. ſo widely extended, and fo 
little known to the Ruſfians themſelves, cannot be juſtly 
expected. We have, however, made uſe of the lateſt and 
beſt diſcoveties; and have not only conſulted the account 
of this country given by Mr. Strahlenberg, a Swediſh 
officer, who was thirteen. years captive in thoſe parts, but 
the late journey into Siberia by the Abbe Chappe d'Aute- 
roche, for obſerving} the tranſit of Venus over the ſun, and 
the cuiious and judicious di'coveries and obſervations made 
by ſome of. the learned of Ruſſia on the nations near the 
coaſt of the Eaſtern Ocean, which have been lately examin- 
ed with great attention, particularly by Nr. Steller and Mr. 
. -Kraſheneninicoff, Who have given a judicious deſcription 
of the peninſula of, Kamtſci.acka, p ot 

The face of the country, eſpecially towards the north- 
weſt, is as diſagreeable as can be imagined, it being 


covered with large and almoſt impenetrable woods, with | 


| high and frozen mountains covered with-everlaſting ſnow, 


and with ſens, lakes, and marſhes. The climate is there- | 


_ fore, in general cold, but more moderate in the ſouthern 
part, and where the lands do not riſe a conſiderable height 
above the level of the ſea, which is frequently the caſe 
even of extenſive plains, To theſe dreary countries the 
czars of Muſcovy ſend the great men who are ſo unhappy 
as to diſpleaſe them; and hither Peter the Great, in par- 
ticular,” ſent many of the brave Swedes who had the miſ- 
fortune to be taken priſoners by that monarch, Theſe ſet 
up ſchools, and introduced the arts and ſciences amidſt na- 
tions of ſavages. 

The horrors of part of theſe ſolitary regions have been 
deſcribed in very ſtrong and lively colours by the Abbe 
. Chappe d'Auteroche. The chain of mountains called 
Werkhotauria, which form the weſtern boundary of Sibe- 
ria, are, ſays he, no higher than from fifty to eighty 
fathoms ; but the declivity is very ſteep, and the ſummit 
is covered with pine, fir, and birch trees. The road over 
theſe mountains is very frightful, and by night extremely 
dangerous; for ſhould: the fledge in which the traveller is 
| ſeated deviate ever ſo little from the beaten tract, he will 
inevitably be buried in à gulph of ſnow ; which, when 
the Abbe paſſed this way, was ready to melt, and yet the 
talleſt firs were ſo loaded with it as to bend under the 
weight. Every where upon the ground it was ſeven feet 
thick, and there was no ſigu of the returning ſpring, _ 
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fo much as by the flight of a bird; for the very pyes and 
crows, which abound through all Ruſſia, abandon theſe 
horrid deſarts, where nature herſelf ſeems benumbed, and 
it is only by the traces of the ſledge that the country is 
known to be inhabited. The gloom of deſolation ſpreads 
on every fide, and the horrid ſilence is never broken but 
by the outcries and complaints of thoſe that ſuffer from 
the perils of the way. 

The inhabitants are ſhut up in their huts nine months 
in the year; for the ſnow falls on the mountains in the 
beginning of September, and ſuch a quantity ſoon de- 
ſcends as to leave upon them ſcarce any traces of a habita- 
tion. It ſeldom begins to thaw there till the middle of 
April; but this happens ſomewhat ſooner in the plains, 
yet it does not entirely diſappear till the end of May; fo 
that the ſeverity of winter is ſuſpended only three months. 
The Abbe croſſed theſe mountains, which extend forty- 
five leagues in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and then deſcend- 
ing into a large plain, found the climate ſo much alrered, 
that in ſome- places the ſnow ſcarcely covered the ſurface 
of the ground; the thaw was already begun on the rivers, 
and on the tenth of the ſame month the ice broke. 

In this country are ſeveral rivers of prodigious extent, 
the principal of which are the Oby, the Jeniſai, and the 

na. 

The Oby iſſues from the lake Altin, 4n Calmuc Tartary, 
and running north, is joined by the Irtiſh, and at 
length, after traverſing u tract of above two thouſand 
miles, it diſcharges itſelf into a bay of the Frozen Sea. 


| This river abounds in fiſh; it is navigable almoſt to its 


ſource ; and, through a great part of its courſe, is between 
five and fix hundred yards broad. 

The Jenifai, or Jeniflesi, is a very large river, which 
towards its mouth overflows its banks every ſpring for ſe- 
veral miles. It has its courſe from ſome lakes near the 
mountains ſouth of Siberia, and; after” running a courſe 
of ſixteen hundred miles, forms a large lake or bay, which 
contains ſeveral iſlands, and at length falls into the Frozen 
Ocean to the eaſt of the Oby. an | 

The Lena is a large river on the eaſtern patt of Siberia. 
It iſſues from the north fide of the lake Baical, and, after 
traverſing a vaſt tract of country, divides itfelf into five 
branches, three of which continue their courſe to the 
weſtward, and the other two to the eaſtward z after which 
_ all fall into the Frozen Sea. y l 

In this country are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, and 
excellent iron; alſo jaſper, lapis-lazuli, and loadſtones. 

But the moſt ſurpriſing production of Siberia is a kind 
of large teeth, found ngar the mouths of the rivers Oby, 
Jeniſai, and Lena; and alſo in the banks of many other 
rivers. They are of different fizes 3 Mr. Strahlenberg 
ſays, he has ſeen ſome of them above four Ruſſian ells long, 
and at the thickeſt part nine inches in diameter. They 
reſemble elephants teerh, only are ſomewhat more crook- 
ed; and, ou being cut, can only be diſtinguiſhed from 
ivory by their beiog ſomewhat more yellow, which only 


happens when they have lain a pretty while expoſed to 


the air. Sometimes they are brown, and ſometimes of a 
bluiſh black, which proceeds from the ſame cauſe ; and 
then if they are ſawed into thin leaves, and poliſhed, you 
may obſerve upon them landſcapes, in which appear 
trees, men, and beaſts ; and the more they are decayed, 
the greater variety of figures are found upon them. They 
make of them ſnuff- boxes, combs, and a thouſand other 
things that are uſually made of ivory; thin leaves, made 
of the part that is not quite mouldered away, ſerve to inlay 
and cover ſmall boxes and little cabinets; and a conſider- 
able number, which are white, are carried into China, 

where they are ſold at a good price. | 
Many are the conjectures that have been formed in re- 
lation to theſe bones; ſome ſuppoſe them to be the real 
elephants teeth that have lain there ever ſince the general 
deluge; others imagine them to be the teeth of the ſea- 
7 horſe, 
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KAMTSCHATKA, A 8 
horſe, or other amphibious animals that may have come 
from Greenland, and been driven up the rivers ; and, at 
the fall of the waters, left in the mud. f 

In ſhort, Siberia has many animals unknown in Europe, 
and is inhabited by many different nations, that have 
different manners, cuſtoms, languages, and religions. 
We {ball now therefore be more particular, and give 4 
more perfe&t deſcription of theſe extenſive regions, be- 
ginning at the Eaſt, 


W 


SECT. K 
Of KAMTS8CHATKA, 


Of its Situation, Extent, Climate, burning Mountains, and 
| Minerals, 


\ \ TE are now entering upon the dominions of Ruſßa, | 


and ſhall give a particular deſcription of the great 
ninſula of Kamtſchatka, which forms the boundary of 
Aſia to the north-eaſt, and extends from north to ſouth 
about ſeven degrees thirty minutes. The ſouthern part of 
this peninſula is ſituated in ok Twas degrees north latitude, 
and its longitude from Peterſbourg is found, by the beſt 
obſervations made upon the ſpot, to be one hundred and 
twelve degrees eaſt of Peterſbourg, and conſequently in 
the longitude of one hundred and forty- three degrees ſixteen 
minutes eaſt of London. The figure of this peninſula is 
ſomewhat elliptical. 
Eaſtern Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; on the 
weſt by the Penſchinſka, which begins near the ſor hern 
int of the Cape of Kamtſchatka, and runs northward 
8 the weſtern coaſt of Kamtſchatka and we coaſt 
of Ochotskoy above one hundred verſts, or Ruſſian miles, 
A range of hills extend from north to ſouth through the 
ring 455 dividing the country into two almoſt equa! 
parts, and from theſe hills others extend to the ſea, be- 
tween which are the courſes of the rivers. 

The Ruffians give the name of Kamtſchatka to the 
whole peninſula, though among the inhabitants it has no 
general appellation ; but every part of the country receives 
its name from the natives, or ſomething remarkable ob- 
ſerved in it; and even the Ruſſian Coſſacks ſettled there 
underſtand by Kamtſchatka, 7 the country ſituated 
near the river of that name, and, diſtinguiſh the other parts 
of the country by the following appellations : 

The ſouthern part is called the Kurilski Country, from 
the Kuriles its inhabitants, 

What is termed The Coaſt, extends alon 
ſhore from the Bolſcheretski, or Great K 
Teghil. _ 

Awatſcha extends from the Bo! ſcheretski to Fort Awat- 
— by the Bay of St. Peter and Paul, on the Eaſtern 

Halt. 

Koreka is thus named from the Koreki, its inbabitants, 
and extends from the north of the Kamtſchatka to the 
Teghil, 

Ukoi, is the Eaſtern Coaſt from the river Ukoi. 

Tegbil is the Weſtern Coaſt from the river Teghil. 

The principal rivers are the Kamtſchatka, the Great 
River, "6 Awatſcha, and the Teghil, on all which the 
Ruſſians have ſettlements. 

There are alſo ſeveral lakes of conſiderable extent. 

In this country the time of harveſt and winter take up 
above half the year, for the ſpring and ſummer ſcarcely 
laſt four months; the trees uſually, begin to bud at 
the end of June, and ſome of them beiin to drop their 
leaves in, Auguſt, The winter is however moderate and 
conſtant, and the froſts are neither extremely ſevere, nor 
the thaws ſudden. The weather in ſpring is pleaſanter 
than in ſummer, for though ic ſometimes rains, yet there 
are now and then fine clear days. But the force of the 
ſun reflected from the ſnow in this ſeaſon is ſo very great, 
that the inhabitants are as ſwarthy as the Indians, and 
have their eyes ſpoiled by it. To prevent theſe inconve- 
niences as much as poſſible, they generally wear ſomething 
over their face filled with ſmall holes or nets of black hair, 
to leſſen the number of the rays that would otherwiſe fal! 
upon their eyes. This is owing to the great winds, which 
drive che ſnow fo cloſe, that it is almoſt as hard and ſolid 
as ice; and, inſtead of allowing the rays of the ſun to 
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penetrate it, refleQs them with prodigious force on the de- 
licate and ſenſible nerves of the retina, | 

The weather in ſummer is generally diſagreeable, and 
for the moſt part rainy and cold, owing to the neighbour - 


T/ 


ing mountains being covered with perpetual ſnow. In 
places diſtant from the ſea the weather is very differen!, it 
being fine and clear from April to the middle of June: 
the rain does not begin till after the ſummer ſolſtice, and 
continues till the end of Auguſt, | 

In the winter are deep ſnows, but ſeldom high winds ; 
and when theſe happen, they are of ſhort continuance. 
| The weather is generally clear and agrezable in autumn, 
except at the end of September, when there are uſually 
ſtorms ; and as the rivers have a very ſwift current, they 
are ſeldom frozen over before the beginning of November. 

There are three burning mountains in Kamtſcha ka, 
which for many years have thrown out a continual ſmoke, 
but do not often burſt into flames. The mountain of 
Kamtſchatka, which riſes from two rows of hills ſome- 
what in the form of a ſugar-loaf to a very great height, 
uſually throws out aſhes twice or thrice a year, ſometimes 
in ſuch quantities, that for three hundred verſts round the 
earth is covered with them : the laſt conflagration began 
on the 25th of September, in the year 1737, and con- 
tinued burning a week with ſuch violence, that the moun- 
tain appeared to thoſe who were fiſhing at ſea like one 
red hot rock, and the flames that duft through ſeveral 
openings with terrible noiſe, reſembled rivers of fire. From 
the inſide of the mountain were heard thunderings, crack-- 
ing, and blowing like the blaſt of the ſtrongeſt bellows, 
ſhaking all the neighbouring country : the nights were 
moſt tertible ; but at laſt the confligration ended, by the 
mountain's caſting out a prodigious quantity of cinders 
and aſhes, among which were poreous ſtones and glaſs of 
various colours. The country is alſo very ſutje& to 
earthquakes, which ſometimes produce dreadful effects. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral hot ſprings, and ſome rivers 
that never freeze, 

Copper and iron ores have been found in ſeverel places, 
and native ſulphur is gathered in different parts of the 
country ; the ſulphur brought from Olontoſki, where it 
drops from the rocks, is fine and pellucid. On the 
mountains are ſometimes found ſmall cryſtals of a bright 
red; yellow pellucid ſtones, like corals, and ſemi-pellucid 
ones that are whitiſh and milky, ate found near the 
ſprings of ſome of the rivers; and near Tom>koy are 
plenty of hyacinths. 5 
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(HE moſt uſcful wood is that of à kind of cedar, 
white poplar, and larch tree, which are uſed, bo h 
in building houſes and ſhips. There are allo the juniper, 
upon ke 
banks of a ſmall river named the Biſtroy, ae Taree, 
that captain Sponburg built a ſloop with their woc, in 
which he made ſeveral diſtant voyages at fea, but the peo- 
ple in general make little uſe of them, except for build ng 
edges. They have alſo the ſervice-ttee, the cherry- 
laurel, and the dog briar. Among the ſhrubs and plants 
are the honey-ſuckle, cranberries, wortle-berries, bar- 
berries, bramble-berries, and bilberries. 

Among the plants which ſerve for food is the ſhelmina: 
its root is blackiſh without and white within, and from it 
grow two or three ſtalks of about the height of a man; 
the leaves grow on Jong, branches all over the talk, their 
upper part is green and ſmooth, and underneath they 
are rough, and have reddiſh veins. At the top of the plant 
is a lower, which is like that of the ſervice-tree. The 
root, ſtalk, and leaves, are very aſtiingent ; but both the 
Ruſſians and Kamtſchadales eat them in the ſpring, and 
preſerve the root for the winter, when they pound and 
boil it with water for a kind of gruel, It reſembles in 
taſte the piſtacho- nut. | . 

The utchichley has leaves like hemp; but the flowers 
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reſemble thoſe of the ragwort. The leaves being dried 
| "I and 
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and boiled with fſh, give the broth the ſame taſte as if the 
fleſh of the wild goat was boiled in it: they fry the root in 
the fat of ſeals, and eſteem it very delicate food. 
Biſtort grows in plenty both on the hills and in the 
valleys ; they eat it either freſh or dried, and pounded with 
caviar. It is not ſo aſtringent as that in Europe, but 1s 
juicy, and has the taſte of a nut. 
The kotkonia grows in great plenty on the banks of the 
rivers. Its root is as thick as one's finger, black on the 
outſide, and white within. Two or more ſtalks ariſe from 
it of the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, and about ten inches 
high. On the top three oval leaves ſpread like a ſtar, 
from the center of which riſes a ſhort ſtalk, which ſupports 
the flower. The cup conſiſts of three oblong green leaves, 
and the flower of as many white ones. In the midſt of 
the flower is the piſtil, which is of a yellow colour. The 
fruit, when ripe, is ſoft, fleſhy, as big as a walnut, and 
of an agreeable taſte like a good apple. The fruit muſt be 
eaten as ſoon as gathered, for it ſpoils if kept one night. 
The root is eaten by the Kamtſchadales, both freſh and 
dried, with caviar. 
Barley and oats have been ſowed in this country, and 
yielded very good crops ;z but cabbages and lettices never 
grow to any head; and peas continue in flower till late in 
the barveſt without yielding pods: but turneps and radiſhes 
grow very well. : | 
They have ſeveral medicinal plants, which they uſe with 
ſucceſs in ſeveral diſeaſes. But we ought not to omit the 
zgate, which contains a poiſon of prodigious ſtrength ; 
for with the juice, ſqueezed from the root of this plant, 
they anoĩat the points of their darts and arrows, which 
renders the wounds they give incurable, unleſs the poiſon 
be immediately ſucked out: if this be neglected, the wound 
turns blue and ſwells, and the patient dies within two 
days. Whales of the largeſt ſize, on being ſlightly wounded 
with a poiſoned weapon, are unable to bear the ſea ; but 
ſoon throw themſelves on ſhore, where they expire in great 
agonies, making a moſt terrible bellowing. 
On the ſea-ſhore grows a whitiſh plant refembling wheat, 
of which they make mats of different colours : theſe ſerve 
for coverings and curtains, and alſo for cloaks. They alſo 
make baskets and bags of it of different forts. It likewiſe 
ſerves for thatch. The natives mow it down with a 14 
formed of a ſhoulder-blade of a whale, which they bring 
to a good edge by grinding it upon a ſtone. 
A plant grows in the marſhes reſembling the cyperoides, 
which they dreſs with a double-toothed comb of bone, 
and then uſe it inſtead of linen to wrap up their children 
in the room of ſwaddling cloaths. It ſupplies the place of 
ſtockings, by being rolled about the legs; and, from the 
opinion that its warmth promotes fruitfulneſs, the women 
wrap it round their bodies. On their ſolemn ſeſtivals 
they bind garlands of it round the heads and necks of 
their idols. | 

But no plant is of more general uſe than nettles, of 
which they make thread and form their nets for fiſhing. 

The graſs grows here above the height of a man, and 
ſo: faſt, that it may be mowed thrice in a ſummer, This 
makes but a coarſe fort of hay; yet the cattle are large 
and fat, and have plenty of milk, both in ſummer and 
winter. 

Beſides theſe plants the Kamtſchadales have many others, 
to all which they give names, and are fo well acquainted 
with their ſeveral properties; with the different degrees 
of virtue they derive from the various ſoils and fituations 
in which they grow; with the proper times of gathering 
the ſeveral fruits and other produce, as is ſurpriſing in ſuch 
a nation of barbarians: hence they have this advantage 
. above other people, that they can every-where find food 
and medicine ; and, from their knowledge and experience, 
are in little danger from the noxious plants. 

The domeſtic animals of Kantſchatka are cows, horſes, 
rein-deer, and dogs, | 

The riches of the country conſiſt in furs, for the wild beaſts 
are very numerous; among theſe are the rein-deer, wild and 
tame, fables, foxes, hates, ermines, marmottas, weazels, 
e the foxes are moſt of the different ſpecies found 
in other places, as the black, red, fiery, blue-breaſted, or 
marked with a black croſs, the cheſnut, black cheſnut, 
and ſometimes white foxes. The moſt valuable foxes are 
the moſt cunning, as the blue-breaſted, the black cheſnut, 
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and the fiery coloured; ſo that the Kamtſchadales, and even 
the Ruſſians, find great difficulty in catching them, The 
ſables of this country excel thoſe found in aoy other place, 
both in largeneſs, thickneſs of hair, and brightneſs, Their 
furs are ſold at a great price in China, and few of them are 
brought into Ruſha, The inhabitants eſteem the fleſh very 
delicious eating. Theſe animals are in greater plenty here 
than in any other country in the known world. 

As the large ſpecies of marmottas abound every where 
in Kamtſchatka, their skins are uſed by the Koreki for 
cloaths, and eſteemed no diſagreeable dreſs, they being 
both light and warm, and at a diſtance their backs re- 
ſemble the ſpotted feathers of birds. When theſe ani- 
mals eat, they fit upon their hind legs like ſquirrels, and 
hold their food, which is cedar-nuts, berries, and roots, 
with their fore-feet. They are pretty to look at, and 
whiſtle ſurpriſingly loud. | 

People do not think it worth their while to hunt 
ermines, common marmottas, or weazels, except they 
meet with them by chance ; but there is an animal of the 
weazel kind, called the glutton, which has fine fur, fo 
highly efteemed, that when they deſcribe a man richly 
dreſſed, they ſay he is cloathed with the fur of the glutton. 
The women place the white paws of this animal in their 
hair, and eſteem them very ornamental, Theſe creatures 
are ſurpriſingly dexterous in killing of deer ; they climb 
up a tree, carrying with them ſome of the moſs the deer 
are ufed to eat. This they drop from the tree; and if the 
deer ſtops to eat it, they throw themſelves down upon his 
back, and faſtening between the horns, tear out his 
eyes, and put him to ſuch pain, that he ſtrikes his head 
againſt the trees, either to eaſe himſelf or deſtroy his 
enemy, till he falls to the ground. No ſooner is he 
brought down than the glutton takes off his fleſh from 
the bones, and hides it in the earth, to prevent its being 
ſeized by any other animal. They deſtroy horſes in the 
ſame manner; yet are eaſily tamed, and taught to play 
ſeveral tricks. They are ſaid to eat to ſuch exceſs, as to 
be obliged to relieve themſelves by ſqueezing their bodies 
between two trees, in order to unburthen their bellies of 
this unſufferable load; but thoſe who are tamed are not fo 
voracious, 

Bears and wolves are ſo exceeding numerous, that they 
fill the fields and woods like cattle : the bears during the 
ſummer, , and the wolves during the winter. The bears are 
neither large nor fierce, and never attack any man, except 
they find him aſleep, and then they ſeldom kill him; but 
uſually tear the ſcalp from the back part of the head : but 
when fiercer than ordinary, they will tear off ſome of the 
fleſhy parts, but not eat them. Te is remarkable, that theſe 
bears will not hurt women, but go about with them like 
tame animals, eſpecially when they gather berries. In- 
deed they ſometimes eat the berries the women have ga- 
thered, which is the only injury they receive from them. 

In the ſeaſon, when the fiſh come in vaſt ſhoals into the 
rivers, the bears come down from the mountains and ſettle 
in places proper for catching them; when they take ſuch 
quantities, that they only eat the heads, negleQing the 
bodies; and when the fiſh have retired back to the fea, 
they are glad to eat what they formerly deſpiſed. It is not 
unuſual for them to ſteal fiſh from the fiſhing-huts of the 
Collacks, though a woman is always left to watch them ; 
but they never hurt her. | | 

The Kamtſchadales make their beds and coverings, caps, 
gloves, and dogs collars of the ſkins of beats; the fleſh 
and fat are their moſt delicious food. Sometimes they faſten 
their ſkins to the ſoles of their feet, to prevent their fliding 
on the ice, and with their ſhoulder blade-bones made ſharp 
they cut graſs. In ſummer they uſe the guts to cover their 
faces to keep off the ſun, "It" 

'The wolves reſemble thoſe in other places, and their 
furs are much eſteemed for cloaths ; but by their cunning 
and fierceneſs they do the inhabitants more injury than 
their furs are worth; for they not only kill the wild deer, 
but herds of the tame, though they are always guarded. 

The deer and ſtone rams are the moſt uſeful of all the 
animals in this country, their skins being moſt uſed in 
cloathing. The deer live in moſſy places, and the wild 
rams upon the moſt lofty mountains: theſe reſemble goats, 
but their hair is like that of the deer. The horns of thoſe 
that are of full age weigh each from twenty-five to thirty 

| pounds : 
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f or a bottle. 
_— ky this country reſemble the village dogs ef Eu- 
rope, and are white, black, ſpotted, or grey, like 110 * Fe ; 
but brown or other colours are very rare: theſe dogs 
eſteemed ſwiſter and longer-lived than thoſe of other Fu 
tries, which may be attributed to their food. In the 
ſprin: they run at liberty, feeding upon what 7 xr boy 
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bones, and heating the whole wit 8 
fiſh and bones are boiled. They are fed only at night, 
which makes them ſleep well ; but they never give r 
any in the day when they are to travel, becauſe it 1 
rendet them heavy and * N if they ate ever ſo 
ry, they will not eat bread. PA 
3 ars abſolutely neceſſary in Kamtſchatka for draw- 
ing the ledges over the ſnow ; for had they plenty of 
horſes they could ſeldom be uſed in winter, on account 
of the great depth of the ſnow and the number of hills and 
rivers. Beſides, in the greateſt ſtorm, when a man can- 
not ſee the path, or even keep his eyes open, they ſeldom 
miſs their way ; and if they ſhould, they ſoon find it again 
by their ſmell, 

Thoſe bred to hunt the deer, ſables, foxes, and wild 
rams, are ſometimes fed with jackdaws, which are tho..ght 
to make their ſcent the ſtronger in ſmelling out birds and 
wild beaſts. Their skins are alſo uſcd for cloaths, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the white dogs, which with all their gar- 
ments are trimmed, 

There are three forts of rats, thoſe in the huts, where 
they run about without fear, and live upon offals ; another 
ſort live in the fields, and, like the drones among the bees, 
ſteal their food from the third kind, which alſo live in the 
fields, woods, and high mountains, in a kind of commu- 
nity, having very neat neſts, which are large, and divided 
into different apartments ſpread with grais; in ſome of 
which, they ſtore up roots of ſeveral kinds, which they 
gather with great labour in ſummer, and Jay up againſt 
winter ; dragging them out in dry ſun-ſhiny weather, in 
order to dry them. All the ſummer they live upon berries 
and ſuch other food as they can find, never touching 
= winter- proviſions while any is to be procured in the 

elds, f 

Theſe change their habitations, and ſometimes they all 
leave Kamtſchatka, which the Kamiſchadales imagine 
forebodes a rainy ſeaſon, and a bad year for hunting ; but 
when they return, they expe& a fine one and a good year 
for on EY and therefore expreſſes are ſent to all parts 
with the good news. 

They always depart in the ſpring; firſt aſſembling in 
great numbers. They ſteer their courſe due weſt, * 
rivers, lakes, and even arms of the ſea: and when the 
reach the ſhore, ſpent with fatigue, they lie as if dead upon 
the banks, till recovering their ſtrength, | they again 
purſue their march. They have nothing to fear on the 
land; their greateſt danger is, leſt ſome ravenous fiſh ſhould 
devour them. The Kamtſchadales, on finding them weak 
on the banks, give them any aſſiſtance in their power. 


From the river Pengin they march ſouthward, and about 
the middle of July uſually reach Ochotska and Judoma. 
Their troop is ſometimes ſo 


. b numerous, that travellers are 
obliged to wait two hours for their paſſing by. They 
uſually return to Kamtſchatka about the month of Od ober. 
It is extremely ſurpriſing t 


5 hat ſuch ſmall animals are able 
to paſs. over ſuch an immenſe tract of land; and nothing 
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{ delicious food. Cloaths made 
nag fe wen hay Of the horns are made, 
and when the Kamt- 
horn in their girdles, 


The fat upon their haunches equals that of the 


2 for the 


8 | that of pork, and the lean like veal. - 
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can be more admirable than the order and regularity they 
obſerve in their march, 1 | 
The amphibious animals of Kamtſchatka are of many 
different kinds. The manati, or ſea-cow, never comes 
upon the ſhore, but lives conſtantly in the water. Though 
this animal has the name of ſea-cow, it reſembles the cow 
only in its ſnout, and has neither horns, ſtraight ears, nor 
hoofs, It is an animal like a ſeal, only it is incomparably 
larger ; it being about twenty-eight feet long, and ſome 
of them weigh eight thouſand pounds. Its ſkin is black 
and thick like the bark of an aged oak, and fo tough and 
hard, that it can ſcarcely be cut with an ax. Its head is 
ſmall in proportion to its body, and falls off from the neck 
to the ſnout, which is white and rough, with white whiſkers 
about nine inches long. Inſtead of teeth it has two flat 
white bones, one above, the other below. lis noſtrils, 
which are near the end of the ſnout, are within rough ahd 
hairy, Its eyes, which are placed nearly in a line with the 
noſtrils, are black, and no larger than thoſe of a ſheep, 
which is remarkable in a creature of ſo monſtrous a ſize. 
It has neither eye-brows nor eye-laſhes, 2nd its ears are 
only ſmall openings ; its neck can ſcarcely be diſcovered; 
the head and body being ſo cloſely joined: but there are 
ſome vertebtæ which enable it to turn its head, and to 
hang it down in feeding like a cow. The body is round 
like that of, a ſeal, and the female has two teats on her 
breaſt, The tail is thick and a little bent towards the end, 
and has ſome reſemblance to the fins of a fiſh. It has two 
fins under its neck, about twenty-one inches lone; theſes 
it uſes like hands, with which it ſwims, and takes hold 
of the rocks with ſuch force, that on its being dragged 
from thence with hooks, it will leave the ſkin behind : 
theſe fins are ſometimes divided in two, but this ſeems to 
be only accidental, | 
Theſe animals in calm weather ſwim in dioves near the 
mouths of the rivers; and though the dams oblige their 
oung to ſwim before them, they are covered on all ſides 
by the reſt of the herd, and conſtantly ſwim in the middle. 
They live in families, conſiſting of a male, a female, ſome 
half grown, and one ſmall calf, They bring forth in hat- 
veſt, and never have above one at a time. | 
They are almoſt continually eating ; and, as they ſeldom 
lift their heads above the water, any one may go among 
them in boats and carry off what he pleaſes ; they feed up- 
on ſeveral forts of ſea-weed, and have their backs and ſides 
above water, upon which flocks of crows ſettle to pick off 
the vermin they find there. | 
They are caught with great iron hooks, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the fluke of a ſmall] anchor. Theſe are carried by 
a man in a boat, with three or four rowers ; who, on his 
coming among the herd, ſtrikes the hook into one of them: 
then about thirty men upon the ſhore, who hold one end 
of the rope that is faſtened to the hook, draw the manati 
towards the land; while thoſe in the boat ſtab and cut the 
animal till it dies. When one of them ſtruggles to clear 
himſelf of the hook, thoſe of the herd that are neareſt 


come to his aſſiſtance ; ſome frequently overſet the boat 


by getting under it ; and others ſtrive to remove the hook 
by ſtriking it with their tails, which ſometimes ſucceeds, 

he male and female have ſuch an affection for each other, 
that when one of them has in vain uſed every method in 
its power to give affiſtance, it follows the body, after it is 
killed, to the very ſhore ; and has ſometimes been obſery- 
ed to remain by it two or three days. | 

Their fleſh, when thoroughly boiled, has a gocd taſte, 
and reſembles that of beef ; the fat of the young eats like 


The number of ſeals in the ſeas and lakes of Kamtſchat- 
ka is ſo great, that all the iſlands and ſand-banks are covered 
with them. There are reckoned four ſorts of this animal, 
the largeſt of which is caught from the fifty-ſixth to the 
ſixty-fourth degree of north latitude, and differs from the 
others only in its bulk, which exceeds that of a large ox. 
The ſecond ſpecies, which is of the ſize of a yearling bul- 
lock, has a ſkin ſomewhat like that of a tyger; it having 
ſpots of an equal ſize on the back, with a white and yel- 
lowiſh belly ; but the young are as white as ſnow. The 
third ſort is leſs than the former, and has a yellowiſh ſkin, 
with large cherry coloured circles. The fourth is of a whit- 
iſh colour. No animal has a more difagreeable cry than that 


of the ſeals, and their noiſe is inceſſant. When the tide 


goes 
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goes out they lie upon dry rocks, and in play puſh one 
another into the water; but they no ſooner begin to be 
angry, than they wound each other with their teeth, 

There ate different ways of killing them on ſhore :- they 
ſurpriſe them aſleep, and diſpatch them with clubs. In 
the rivers they ſhoot them with guns, taking care to hit 
the head; for a hundred bullets in any other part would 
have no effect, as they all lodge in the fat with which the 
body is covered. When they find them aſleep with their 
ſnout upon the ice, they drive a knife through it, faſtened 
to a long thong, by which oy drag out the animal. 

Of the ſkins of the larger fort they make ſoles for their 
ſhoes, and even boats of different ſizes, ſome of which are 
ſo large as to carry thirty men: theſe are lighter and 
ſwiſter than thoſe made of wood. The natives eſteem the 
fat ſuch a. delicacy, that they bave it at every feaſt : it 
alſo ſerves for making candles. They dry the fleſh in the 
ſun, or boil it when freſh ; but when they have great 
quantities, they bake and ſmoke it : for this purpoſe they 
dig a large pit, and pave the bottom with ſtones; then 
filling it with wood, light it below, and continue to add 
ſewel till it is as hot as an oven. Afterwards taking out 
all the aſhes, and laying a layer of yore poplar wood at 
the bottom, they put another of ſeal's fleſh or fat, each 
ſeparately, and thus alternately wood and fleſh till the pit be 
filled : then they cover it with graſs and earth to keep in 
the heat ; and ſome hours after taking out the fat and fleſh, 
they lay it up for the winter. It is ſaid, that when the 
fleſh and fat- is thus prepared, it taſtes much better than 
when boiled, and will keep a whole year without ſpoil- 
Ing. 

Fes-borſes only appear in the moſt northerly parts of 
Kamtſchatka; their teeth are what is called fiſh- bone, 
and their price depends on their ſize and weight: the 
deareſt weigh about twenty pounds each; but they are 
ſeldom ſo large, and commonly weigh about five or ſix 
pounds. 

In ſpring and in September are caught the ſea- cats, 
which are thus called at Kamtſchatka, from long hairs 
ſtanding out on both ſides of the mouth like thoſe of cats. 
Dampier, who ſaw them in the South Sea, has deſcribed 
them under the name of ſea beats. The largeſt weigh 
about eight thouſand weight. Moſt of the females taken 
in ſpring are pregnant ; and thoſe that are near the time 
of bringing forth their young are immediately opened, and 
the young ones ſkinned. T hey breed. on the neighbouring 
cons of America, where they nurſe their young three 
months, and then return with them at the end of the ſum- 
mer. The females give ſuck with two teats placed be- 
tween their hinder legs; but they have ſeldom more than 
one at a time. The young ſee when they are whelped. 

eir eyes are as large as thoſe of an ox, and they have 
thirty-two teeth, beſides two tuſks on each fide, which 
begin to appear the fourth day after their birth. At firſt 
their colour is a dark blue, but in four or five days grey 
hairs begin to appear, and in a month's time their belly is 
black and grey. The male is larger and blacker than the 
female, -which turns almoſt blue as ſhe grows up, and has 
-only grey ſpots between her fore legs. ; 

The male and female are fo different in their form and 
ſtrength, that they ſeem different animals: and beſides, the 
former are fierce, and the latter mild and fearful. The 
male has from eight to fiſty females, of whom he is ſo 
. Jealaus, that he will not allow any other to come near 
them: and though many thouſands lie on the ſhore, every 
family lives a-part, the male with his females, young ones, 
and tho'e of a year old that have not yet attached them- 
ſelves to any male; ſo that the family ſometimes conſiſts 
of one hundred and twenty, Thoſe that are old, or have 
no miſtreſs, live by themſelves, and ſome lie aſleep 2 
whole month without nouriſhment : theſe are fiercer than, 
any of the reſt. They attack all that paſs by, and will ra- 
ther die than retire. On ſeeing a man approach them, 
ſome ruſh upon him, and others lie ready to ſupport them. 
They bite the ſtones that are thrown at them, and ruſi with 
redoubled violence on him that throws them, Even if you 
ſtrike out their teeth with ſtones, or put out their eyes, 
they will not fly: and indeed they dare not, for every ſtep 
they meet a new enemy ; ſo that if the ſea cat could fave 


himſelf from mano, his own brethren would deſtroy him; 


five inches long, and four noſtrils. 
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and if any one ſeems to be driven back ever ſo little, others 
approach to prevent his running; and if he appears to de- 
ſign it, fall upon him. Sometimes they are teen fighting 
for a mile together, and then one may paſs them without 


the leaſt danger, If two fall upon one, others advance to 
ſupport the weakeſt ; for they will not allow of an unequal 
combat, While theſe battles continue, thoſe that are 
ſwimming in the ſea raiſe their heads and look at the com- 
batants, and at length come and increaſe the number. 

When only two of th-m fight, the battle frequently laſts 
an hour; ſometimes they relt, lying by each other, then 
both riſe at once and renew the engagement, When fight- 
ing they hold up their heade, and turn them aſide, to eſcape 
a blow ; for while their ſtrength is equal, they fight only 
with their fore-paws ; but one of them no ſooner becomes 
weak, than the other ſeizing him with his teeth, throws 
him on the ground. The lookers on then come to the 
aſſiſtance of the vanquiſhed. | 

Their moſt bloody battles are on account of their fe- 
males, when one endeavours to carry off the miſtreſs of 
another, or his young females. They alſo quarrel when 
one comes too near the place of another. 

Though the male is fond of his young, both they and 
the large females fear him extremely. If a man endeavours 
to take a young one, the. male defends it, and allows the 
female to eſcape with the young one; but if ſhe drops it 
out of her mouth, the male leaves his enemy, and ſeizing 
upon her with his teeth, beats her againſt the ſtones till 
ſhe lies down as if dead ; but ſhe no ſooner recovers, than 
crawling to his feet, ſhe licks and waſhes them with her 
tears that flow in abundance ; while the male ſtalking a- 
bout, gnaſhes his teeth, and toſſes his head like a bear. 

They ſwim exceeding faſt : and when they happen to 
be wounded at ſea, ſeize the boats of the fiſhers with their 
teeth, and drag them along ſo ſwiftly, that they ſeem to fly 
and not to ſwim upon the water. The boat is by this 
means frequently overſet, and the people drowned. 

The ſea-beavers reſemble the others only in their downy 
hair ; they are as large as the ſea-cats ; their head reſem-. 
bles that of the bear, and their ſhape the ſeal : their teeth 
are ſmall ; their fore-feet are longer than thoſe behind; 
their tail is flat, ſhort, and ſharp towards the point ; and 
their hair thick and black : but that of the old ones tu:ns 
grey. This animal is ſo peaceable, that it never makes any 
reſiſtance, and only endeavours to eſcape by flight, The 
females are fond of their young, and carry thoſe that can- 
not ſwim upon their belly, holding them with their fore- 
feet, and ſwimming on their back. When purſued by the 
fiſhermen, they never quit their young till the laſt extre- 
mity; and ſhould they happen to flip out of their paws, 
they inſtantly return to take them up again; therefore: the 
fiſhers endeavour to kill or catch the young, as the molt 
effectual method of taking their dams. 

There are a great number of birds at K-miſchatka, but 
the natives are not ſkilled in catching them. Sea-fowls 
appear in great plenty about the coaſt of the Eaſtern 
Ocean. Among theſe are the puffins, which are ſome what 
ſmaller than a tame duck : the head and neck are of a blue- 
iſh black, the back is alſo black, the belly and all below. 
white; its bill and legs are, red, and its feet webbed. 
Another ſpecies of them is all black, but has two yel- 
lowiſh white tufts, which lie upon its head like locks of 
hair. KY, 

The cormorants here are of two kinds, and abcut the 
ſize of a gooſe ; they have a ftraight reddiſh. bill, about 
Their eyes are black, 
their legs are covered with hair'to the knees, and their tocs 
are of a blueiſh colour, and are webbed; theic tails. are eight 
inches long, and their wings extend abuye a fathom. 
They are ſometimes ſpeckled. They fly low when hun- 
gry ; but when full cannot riſe from-the ground: and .bav- 
ing eat too much, they eaſe their ſtomachs by: throwing 


it up. 


faſten a hook to a long cord, biting it with a whole fiſh, 
and then throw it into the ſea: the cormorants, gathering 
about it in flocks quarrel for the prize, till it is [wallow- 
ed by the ſtrongeſt, which is then drawn aſhore. 
There are other. cormorants that frequent the rivers, 
and have a forked tail like that of a ſwallow. | 
The 


1 


The natives have a ſingular way of catching, them; they 
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The glupiſha are of the ſize of the river-cormorants, | 


ind are found on high ſteep places upon the rocky iſlands. 
Their colours are Fs, white, and black. They are 
perhaps called glupiſha, or fooliſh, from their frequently 
ing into the boats. Their bills are crooked and yel- 
lowiſh ; their eyes are as large as thoſe of an owl; and 
they are often ſpotted with white. ; 
There are great plenty in Kamtſchatka of a fowl called 
urile, and by ſome writers the ſea-raven, It is of the 
ſize of a common gooſe, with a long neck and ſmall head: 
the feathers on the body are black, but thoſe of the thighs 
are white, and long white feathers like hairs are ſcattered 
on its neck, It has a red membrane round the eyes, a 
ſtraight bill, black above and reddiſh below, and its feet 
are black and webbed. It feeds upon fiſh, which it ſwal- 
lows whole; and in the night-time theſe fowls ſtand in 
rows upon the edges of the clifts, from which they fre- 
quently fall in their fleep into the water. ha 
Swans are very common here both in ſummer and win- 
ter, the natives hunt them. with dogs when they are moult- 
ing, and kill them with clubs. | | 
pere are ſeveral kinds of geeſe which come to Kamt- 
ſchatka in May, and depart in October. There are alſo 
many kinds of ducks. | WT 
In this country are alſo many widgeons, partridges. 
ſnipes, larks, cuckows, ſwallows, ravens, magpyes, crows, 
hawks, and eagles. 222 2 
As to the Ribes, whales frequently come cloſe to the 
very ſhore, perhaps to rub off the ſhell-fiſh which adhere 


to their bodies, and are very troubleſome to them. Theſe | 


whales are from ſeven to fifteen fathoms in length, The 
Kamtſchadales obtain many advantages from the whales : 
they make ſhoe-ſoles and ſtraps of the ſkin; they eat the 
fleſh and fat, and the laſt they alſo burn ; they make nets 
of the beard, and alſo ſew their boats with it; they form 
a kind of ſledge out of the lower jaw, and likewiſe make 
knife-handles and rings of it. Of che inteſtines they make 
veſſels, of the neryes they make ropes, and of the vertebræ 
ſeats. . The ,moſt delicate pieces of the whale are the 
tongue and the fins. 8 | 
There are alſo a large kind of ſalmon, cod, ſkate, red 

fiſh, the humpback, turbot, herring, lampreys, and many 
other ſorts which come from the ſea in ſuch numbers, that 
they ＋ niger ſtop the courſe of the rivers, and cauſe them 
to overflow their banks; and when the waters retire, a 
ſurpriſing quantity of dead fiſh remain on the ſhore, which 
cauſe an intolerable ſtench. | | 


ä 


SECT, IV. 


Of the Natives of Kamiſchatha. Their Perſons, Dreſs, Hut, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms ; particularly their Marriages, the 
Birth of their Children, their Diſeas, and Treatment of the 
Dead. Their Entertainments, and their Manner of tra- 


velling in Sledges drawn by Dogs. 
T natives are divided into three different people; 
the Kamtſchadales, who live upon the ſouth ſide of 
the peninſula of Kamtſchatka; the Koreki, who inhabit. 
the northern parts on the coaſt of the Penſchinska Sea, and 
along the ſhore of the Eaſtern Ocean, almoſt to the river 
Anadir ; and the Kuriles, who inhabit theſecond Kurilskoy 
iſland, and the other iſlands that extend as far as thoſe of 
Japan. The Koreki are again divided into two nations, 
one called the fixed Koreki, and the other the Rein-deer 
Koreki; the former living near the rivers like the 
Kamtſchadales, and the other wandering with their herds. 
Their languages are different, and they cannot underſtand 
each other. The inhabitants of Kamtſchatka have three 
languages, that of the Kamtſchadales, the Koreki, and the 
Kuriles, each of which has different dialects. | 
The Kamtſchadales, like the Mongol Tartars, are of 
a ſmall ſtature and ſwarthy : they have black hair, a broad 
face, a ſharp noſe, with hollow eyes, and ſmall and thin 
eyebrows, and their arms and legs are ſlender. Though in 
their appearance they reſemble the other inhabitants of Si- 
beria; yet the faces of the Kamtſchadales are ſhorter than 
thoſe of the other Siberians, their cheeks are more ſwe ling, 
their nfbuths are large, and their ſhoulders broad, particu- 
larly thoſe who inhabit the ſea-coaſt, | P Ol 
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in the following manner: having 


T 


A. 
Their cloaths are generally made of the skins of deer, 


dogs, and ſeveral other land and ſea animals, and even 
of the skins of birds; and it is not unuſual with them to 


uſe thoſe of different animals in the ſame garment. They 
commonly wear two coats, the under coat with the hairy 
ſide inwards, and the upper with the hair outwards : for 
theſe laſt they chooſe bla k, white, or ſpeckled skins. 


| The skirts of ſome are of an equal length, and of others 


they are long behind and in the forin of a train, The 
ſleeves of the upper coat are very long, ſo as to hang below 
the knee; and it has a hood, which, in bad weather, they 
put over their heads. They border their coat with white 
dog skin, and upon their backs ſew ſmall ſhreds of diffe- 
rent coloured skins or ſilk. 

Theſe garments are worn both by men and women; but 
the latter commonly wear at home in the houſe a waiſtcoat 
and drawers ſewed together. The houſhold habit of the 
men is a leather girdle, with a bag before and a leathern 
girdle behind, Their feet and legs are covered with dif- 
1 ſorts of skins. During the rains of ſummer they 
wear ſeals-skins, with the hair outwards, but they are 
er covered with the skin of the legs of rein deer. 

hey wear caps, and in ſummer a kind of hats of birch- 
bark tied about their heads; and the Kuriles have caps of 
| plaited graſs : however, round the Ruſſian ſettlements the 
antient dreſs is laid aſide, and the women wear ſhifts, ruf- 
fles, caps, waiſtcoats, and ribbons. They even do all the:r 
work in mittens ;_ and though they formerly never waſhed 
their faces, they now uſe white and red paint. 

But ſtill the diſtant inhabitants never waſh their 
hands and face, nor cut their nails. They eat out of 
che ſame diſh as the dogs, and yet never waſh it; and 
every thing about them ſtinks of fiſh. They never comb 
their heads, but both men and women plait their hair 
in two locks, binding the ends with ſmall cords ; and 
when any hair ſtarts out, they faſten it cloſe with thread: 


by this means they are ſo exceſſive louſy, that they can 


ſcrape off the vermin, which they are ſo naſty as to eat. 
Their manners are extremely unpoliſhed, for they never 
uſe any civil ſalutation, never take off their caps, nor bow 
to-each other, and their diſcourſe ap; the moſt ſtupid 
ignorance z yet upon many occaſions they appear curious 
and inquiſitive. | ; 
They live under ground, where they build their huts 
dug a hole about five 
ſeet deep, and of a breadth and length in proportion to 
the number of perſons deſigned to live in it, they fix at the 
corners four pieces of timber, upon which they place beams, 
and upon them form their roof or ceiling, only leaving in 
the middle an opening, which ſerves both for a window 
and chimney. This building they cover with graſs and 
earth, ſo that it reſembles a round . hillock. Ihe room 
below is an oblong ſquare, and the fire-place is in one of 
the long ſides. Round theſe huts they make benches, on 
which each family lies ſeparately ; but there are no benches 
on the fide oppoſite to the fire, for there they place their 
kitchen furniture, and dreſs viuals for themſelves and 
dogs. In ſome huts inſtead of benches the place is floored 
with wood, and covered with mats; the walls are alſo 
adorned with mats. Theſe huts are entered by ladders, 
which are commonly placed near the hearth ; ſo that whea 
there is a good fire, the ladder becomes ſo hot, and the 
ſmoke ſo thick, that any one not inured to it would be 
ſuffocated ; but they find no difficulty in going in and out: 
and though they only fix their toes on the ſteps of the 
ladder, they mount like ſquirrels. 
The Kamtſchadales live all the winter in theſe buts, and 
in ſummer have others, which ſerve them alſo for ware- 
ouſes. Theſe are thus made: nine pillars, about four yards 
long, or more, are fixed in the ground, and bound together 
with beams laid over them: upon theſe they form a floor, 
and from thence raiſe a ſharp roof, riſing from each fide up 
to a point in the middle, and thatched with graſs. On 
each ſide there is a door oppoſite to each other, | | 
Theſe ſummer huts thus placed high above the ground, 
are more convenient in ſummer than thoſe formed beneath 
it, on account of the frequent rains, which would ſpoil all 
their fiſh, were it not preſerved. in ſuch places; and if 
they were not ſo high, the wild beaſts would plunder them; 
for, notwithſtanding all their care, the bears ſometimes. 


climb up, and force their way into theſe ſtore-houſes, 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially in the time of harveſt, when the fiſh and berries 
grow ſcarce. Theſe are built round their winter habita- 
tions. 

The ſouthern Kamtſchadales generally build their vil- 
lages in thick woods, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
ſea, and their ſummer habitations near the mouths of the 
rivers; but thoſe who dwell on the banks of the Eaſtern 
Ocean and the Penſchinſka ſea build their villages near the 
ſhore. Their houſhold furniture conſiſts in diſhes, troughs, 
bowls, and cans. | 

When a Kamtſchadale intends to marry, he ſeeks for a 
bride in ſome of the neighbouring villages, ſeldom in his 
own; and when he has found one to his mind, he imme- 
diately ſignifies his intention to the parents; at the ſame 
time deſiring, that he may have the liberty of ſerving them 
for ſome time. After this time is expire), he deſires that 
he may have liberty to ſeize his bride ; which, if be has 
pleaſed the parents, is immediately granted : but if he has 
not, he is diſmiſſed with a preſent for his ſervices. 

As the whole ceremony of marriage conſiſts in his ſtrip- 


ping the young woman naked, they ſtrive to render this | 


as difficult as poffible ; ſhe has two or three different coats, 
and is ſwathed round with fiſh-nets and ſtraps ; and all the 
women of the village are obliged to protect her. The man 
therefore watches for an opportunity of finding her alone, 
or with but few women in her company; and as ſoon as 
he bas found it, ruſhes upon her, and begins to pull off 
her ſtraps, nets, and cloaths. But he does not always find 
this an eaſy taſk ; for though the young woman makes 
but a faint reſiſtance, the women that are generally in her 
company fall upon him without any mercy, beating him, 
dragging him by the hair, ſcratching bis face, and uſing 
every other method they can deviſe in order to prevent his 
accompliſhing his deſign. | r 

If he ſucceeds in his attempt, he immediately runs from 
her ; and the bride, as a proof of her 'being conquered, 
calls him back with a ſoft and feeble voice; and thus the 
marriage is concluded. The ſame night he goes to bed 
to her, and the next day carries her home. Some time 
after the bride and bridegroom return to the bride's rela- 
tions, where the marriage feaſt is celebrated. >: 

This ceremony only relates to the marriage of a virgin, 
for with a widow the agreement of the parties is ſufficient; 
but the man muſt not take her to himſelf before her fins; 
are done away. This can only be accompliſhed by A 
ſtranger's once lying with her; but as this taking off of 
fin is conſidered by the Kamtſchadales as extremely diſho- 
nourable for the man, it was formerly difficult to procure 
one to undertake it; but ſince the Coſſacks are come 
among them, the poor widows are in no diftreſs for ſtran- 
gers to take away their fins. | 
Marriage is only prohibited between father and daugh- 
ter, mother and ſon. A Kamtſchadale has frequently three 
wives ; but with every maid he 1s 3 to undergo the 
above ceremony. The women are far from being jealous, 
ſor the wives live together in perfect harmony. 4 

Wen the women go abroad they veil their faces; and 
if they meet a man, and cannot get out of the way, turn 
their backs to him till he has paſſed by. | 

They have commonly very eaſy labours: they are de- 
livered upon their knees in the preſence of all the people 
of the village, without diſtinction of age or ſex. The 
child is wiped with tow, and the navel-ftring tied with 
thread made of nettles, and then cut with a knife of flint. 
The infant, inſtead of being ſwathed in cloaths, is wrapt 
in tow. The mother, or neareſt relation, generally per- 
forms the office of midwife, 

Some women, to promote conception, eat the navyel- 
ſtring of the child; and others, for the ſame purpoſe, eat 
ſpiders: ſome, on the contrary, endeavour 'by medicines 
to procure abortion; but though this is a capital crime, 
yet when a woman bears twins they are obliged to deſtroy 
one of them, as alſo à child born in ſtormy weather 
though the laſt may be averted by certain incantations. 
How amazing is it that the barbarous cuſtom of people's 
deſtroying their owt offspring ſhould be publickly allowed 
in many nations] How aſtoniſhing is it that parental affec- 
tion ever ſuffered' ſuch cruel cuſtoms to take plice ! 
: "The Kamtſchadales imagine that the diſeaſes with which 
they are afflicted are brought upon them by the ſpirits that 
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E aſſert that every one has it once in his life.  _ 
nſtead of burying the dead, the Kamtſchadales drag the 
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inhabit particular groves, for their preſuming to cut any 
of them down. Their principal diſorders are the ſcuryy, 
jaundice, the venereal diſeaſe, boils, bac; and cancer, 
which they endeavour to cute by charms and incantations ; 
but yet they do not neglect the uſe of herbs and roots. 
The boils are eſteemed the moſt dangerous, and cauſe the 
death of numbers. Theſe are often two and ſometimes 
three inches over, and on their breaking they open in, 
forty or fifty little holes. It is eſteemed very dangerous 
when no matter proceeds from theſe openings. They: uſe, 
raw hair ſkins to bring on a ſuppuration, and thoſe that 
recover are ſometimes confined fix and ſometimes ten weeks 
to their bed. The palſy, cancer, and venereal diſeaſe are 
thought incurable ; and they ſay the laſt was never heard 
of before the arrival of the Ruſlians. They have alſo 


another diſeaſe called the ſuſhutch, which is a kind of 


* 


ſcab that encompaſſes the body under the ribs like a girdle . 
a 


when this does not ſuppurate and fall off, it is mortal; and 


1 * 


corp out of the hut with a ſtrap faſtened round the neck, 
an 

of all other nations, they give the following reaſons : that 
| thoſe who are devoured by dogs will be drawn in ledges 
by fine dogs in the other world; and that the corpſe is 
thus uſed. near the hut, that the evil ſpirits, who are the 
occaſion of the perſon's death, may be ſatisfied with the 


miſchief they have done. However, it is not unuſual 
when one has died in the hut to remove to another place, 


N 


and only leave the corpſe behind, __ 5ST 
All the cloaths of the deceaſed are thrown away, not 
from their imagining that they ſhall have them in the other. 
world, but from the opinion that whoever wears them will 
come to an untimely end. This ſuperſtition particularly 
prevails among the Kuriles of the Lopatka, who would 
not touch any thing that belonged to the dead, though 
— had ever ſo great an inclination for it. 0 
| "After" the body has been thus devoured, they uſe the. 
following purification: they go to a wood and cut ſome 
rods, ' with which they make a ring, and creeping through 
it twice, carry it back to the Wet and throw it towards 
the weſt. Beſides, thoſe who dragged out the body muſt 
catch two birds, one of which they eat with the whole, 


11 


in commemoration of the dead the whole family dine upon 
a fiſh, and burn the fins in the fire. 

When a Kamtſchadale ſeeks the friendſhip of another, 
he inyites him to his hut, which is made very hot for his, 
reception; and he no ſooner enters, than they both ſtrip 
themſelves naked. The maſter of the hut then ſets before 
his gueſt great plenty of his beſt proviſions; _and, while he 
is eating, throws water upon. red-hot ſtones, till the heat 
of the * becomes inſupportable. The ftranger. ſtrives 
to bear it and to eat up all the victuals, while the maſter 
of the hut endeavours to oblige him to complain of the heat, 
and to deſiſt from eating, He 
allowed even to leave the hut, though the viſitor is not 
ſuffered to fir till he confeſſes that he is overcome. They 
uſually eat ſo much at theſe feaſts, that for two or three 
days they can ſcarcely move or bear che ſight of viuz!s. 
Ar length the vilitor being unable to eat any more, pur- 
chaſes his diſmiſfſion” with preſents of cloaths, dogs, or 
whatever the maſter of the hut likes; and, in return, re- 


ceives others of no value. But if the man who has ob- 


tained this advantage over his friend does not ſoon return 


the viſit, the gueſt pays him anotber, and then it is his 


turn to make him ſuch preſents as be is able; and if he 
makes him none, it is conſidered as the greateſt affront, 
the man bimſelf will be his enemy, and nobody elle will 
live in friendſhip with him. 3 


Sometimes one village entertains another, either upon 
account of a wedding, or their having had great ſucceſs 
in hunting or fiſhing. The maſter of the hut endeavours to 
make his gueſts ſick with eating, and ſometimes gives them 
a liquor made of a large muſhroom, prepared with the 
juice of epilobium or French willow, which intoxicates . 
them in ſo ſtrange a manner, that they commit a thouſand | 


extrayagau- 


then deliver it for food to their dogs, Forthis cuſtom, 
ſo ſhocking to humanity, and ſo contrary to the practice 


e himſelf eats nothing, but is 
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wer, +6 Aj and if the doſe be too large, it ſometimes 


proves atal; and thoſe who are thus intoxicated die raving 


21 women never uſe it, for all their mitth conſiſts in 


jeſting and ſinging; inſtead of dancing they ſpread a mat 


middle of the room, and kneel upon it oppoſite to 

ap other, hol ing alittle tow in each hard, Ac firſt they 
begin to ſing very low, giving A gentle motion to their 
bands, but by degrees raile their voice and increale their 
motion till they are fatigued and out of breath. With 
this uncouth entertainment the Kamtſchadales appear 

delighted. | 
meg, A, who have generally clear and agreeable 
voices, compoſe their love ſongs, in which they declare 
their affection to their lovers, their grief, their fondneſs, 
and other paſſions ; but though they have an inclination 
to muſic, I. have no N except a flute, 

n which they play very poorly. 

14 ſtranger 0 l 2 to Kamtſchatka than they 
give him a new name, and at their entertainments mimic 
211 his ations. They have alſo profeſſed buffoons, but 
their wit is intolerably indecent and obſcene, Ibey ſome- 
times ſmoke and tell ſtories with their friends, 
They travel in ledges drawn by four dogs, driving them 
with a crooked ſtick four feet long, or a whip of different 
coloured thongs. They fit upon the right-fide of the 
Nedge, with their feet hanging down; and it would be 
thought a diſgrace for any one to fit in it, or to have a per- 
ſon to drive them, nobody doing this but the women. A 
man is obliged to keep an exact balance to prevent his be- 
ing overturned, which would be very dangerous, as the 
dogs never ſtop till they come to a houſe, and in going 
down ſteep hills run with all their force; therefore, in 
deſcending great. declivitics, they unyoke all the dogs ex- 
cept one, and lead them gently down. They alſo walk 
up every ſteep aſcent ; for it is as much as the dogs can 
do to draw up the empty fledge. Upon a tolerable road 
they can travel wich the Nledge, filled with proviſions and 
the driver, about thirty verſts a day; and in ſpring, when 
the ſnow. is hard, and ſplintets of bone are fixed to the 
edge, they can travel without any load one hundred and 
ſty yerſls. n e 7 A | : 
1 + ere is no travelling with dogs after a deep ſnow, till 
a path be made, which is performed by a man going be- 
fore with ſnow ſhoes. Theſe are made of two thin boards 
ſeparated in the middle, and bound together with thongs ; 
the fore part is bent up a little, and a place made to flip in 
the foot, to which the ſhoe is tied with thongs. | 

If a company of travellers is ſurpriſed by a ſtorm, they 
dig a place of ſhelter under the ſnow, and cover the en- 
trance with wood or brambles. They however ſeldom 
make theſe. temporary huts, but more commonly hide 
themſelves in cayes and holes of the earth, wrapping them- 
ſelves in their furs; and when thus covered they move 
with great caution, left they ſhould throw off the ſnow, 
which keeps them perfectly warm; they muſt only have 
the convenience of à breathing- place: but if their cloaths 
are bard girt about them, the cold is inſufferable. — 


S E GT. V. 
Of the Arts practiſid among the Kamtſchadales, 


HE men, beſides hunting and fiſhing, all underſtand 
the art of weaving nets, making fledges and boats, 
building their huis, Irefiing their proviſions, and forming 
their furniture and warlike inſtruments. _,  __ | 
The women, on the contrary, are the only curriers, 
dyers, taylors, and ſhoemakers, or they dreſs and dye the 
ſkins; make all the coats, ſhoes, and ſtockings, and are 
alſo employed in curing the fick. nn. 
The ſking of the beavers, deer, dogs, and ſeals uſed for 
c'oathing are all thus prepared: taking one of theſe, they 
firſt wet and ſpread it out, and with ſtoges fixed in wood 
ſcrape off all the pieces of fat or veins that remained after 
flaying ; then rubbing it over with caviar, roll it up and 
tread it till it begins to ſtick : afterwards ſcraping it again, 
they proceed as before till the skin is ſoft and clean, Thoſe 
they want to prepare without the hair, they firſt uſe in the 
ſame manner, then bang them in the ſinoke for a week, 


and afterwards,. to fetch off the hair, ſoak them in nter 


At laſt they rub them with caviar, and by frequent tread- 
ing, and ſcraping them with ſtones, render them ſoft and 
clean. 

The deer and dog-skins uſed for cloathing are dyed with 
alder-bark cut and rubbed very ſmall ; but the ſeal-skins 
uſed either for cloathing, ſhoes, or ſtraps for binding their 
ledges, they dye in a particular manner. Having firſt 
cleaned off the hair, they make a bag of the skin, and 
turning the hair-fide outwards, pour into it a ſtrong de- 
coction of alder-bark, They let it lie ſome time, then 
hang it upon a tree, and beat it with a ſtick, This they 
repeat till the colour has penetrated through the skin. 
Then picking out the ſtitches, they ſtretch” it out, dry it 
in the air, and at laſt rub it till it becomes ſoft for uſe. | 
They uſed to ſew their cloaths with needles made of 
bone, and inſtead of thread made uſe of the fibres of the 
deer, which they ſplit till they brought it to the thickneſs 
required 1+ | 

They make glue of the dried skins of fiſhes, and par- 
ticularly, of that of the whale. | abt = 

Before they were conquered by the Ruſſians, the men 
made uſe of ſtones and bones inſtead of metals, and of them 
made hatchets, ſpears, arrows, needles, and lances. Their 
hatchets were ſometimes made of flint, and ſometimes of the 
bones of whales or rein-deer: they were in the for 
of a wedge, and faſtened to crooked handles. With theſe 
they hollowed out their canoes, troughs, and bowls : but 
the work was ſo tedious, that a man would be three years 
in making a canoe. Hence their wooden bowls, which 
ny were long in making, were more valued by them than 
veſſels of the moſt precious metals, and moſt curious work- 
manſhip, are with us. In "theſe bowls they dreſs their 
——9 and heat their broth, by throwing red-hot ſtones 
into t. 9 , 0 7 ” ” 

They made their knives of a greeniſh mountain cryſtal, 
ſharp-pointed, ſhaped like à launcet, and ſtuck into a 
wooden handle. Of the ſme cryſtals they likewiſe made 
their launcets, with which they ſtil continue to let blood. 
With this cryſtal they alto pointed their arrows and ſpears. 
Their needles they mate of the bones of ſables, and with 
them the women not only ſewed their cloaths, but alſo 
made curious embroidery. | a 

In order to kindle a fire, they uſe a board of dry wood, 
in which are ſeveral round holes, and putting the end o 
a ſmall round ftick into one of theſe, they roll it back- 
wards and forwards. with the palms of both hands, till the 
friction cauſes the wood to take fire; and inſtead of tinder 
they uſe dry graſs beat ſoft. Theſe inſtruments are ſo 
highly valued by the Kamtſchadales, that they are never 
without them; for they prefer them to ſteel and flints : 
they are, however, exceflive fond of iron hatchets, knives, 
and needles. At the firſt arrival of the Ruſſians they con- 
fidered a piece of iron as a valuable preſent, and even yet 
receive it with thankfulneſs; for they know how to make 
uſe of the leaſt bit, either in pointing their arrows, or 
their darts, which they perform by hammering it out cold 
between two ſtones, | w 5 

Indeed, all the ſavage inhabitants of theſe parts are par- 
ticularly fond of iron; but as ſome of them delight in 
war, the Ruſſian traders are forbid to ſell them any war- 
like inſtruments; yet they are ſo ingenious as to make 
ſpears and arrows out of the iron pots and kettles that are 
fd to them; and are ſo dexterous, that when the eye of 
a needle is broke, they wake a new one, which they repeat 
till nothing remains but the poiat. | 


3 8 Ee. VI. 
Of the Religion and Laws of the Kamiſchadales. 


HE Kamtſchadales have very mean and abſurd ideas 

| of the Deity, to whom they pay no religious worſhi ; 

they call him Kutchu, and frequently reproach him be 

having-made ſo many ſteep hills and rapid rivers, for ſend- 

ing ſo many ſtorms and ſo much rain, They ere& a kind 
of pillar in a ſpacious, plain, and bind it round with ra 

henever they paſs. by it they throw to it a piece of Fry 

or ſome other victuals, and near it never gather any berries, 

or kill either, birds or beaſts ; but they offer nothing that 

is 
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is of uſe, or which they would not otherwiſe be obliged to 
throw away. Burning mountains, hot ſprings, and par- 
ticular woods they eſteem ſacred, and imagine them in- 
habited by evil ſpirits, whom they fear and reverence more 
than their god ; for they have filled almoſt every place 
with different ſpirits, to whom they make offerings upon 
every occaſion ; and ſome carry little idols about them, 
or have them placed in their dwellings. They have no 
notion that the Supreme Being can diſpenſe happineſs or 
miſery, but maintain that every man's good or bad for- 
tune depends upon himſelf. They believe that the world 
is eternal, and the ſoul immortal z that it ſhall be again 
urfited to a body, and live for ever ſubject to the ſame 
troubles and ſatigues as in the preſent life, only that they 
ſhall enjoy a greater plenty of all neceflary accommoada- 
tions. They even imagine that the ſmalleſt animals will 
riſe again and dwell under the earth; for they believe 
the earth is flat, and under it another ſky and another 
earth like ours, where, when we have ſummer, they have 
winter. 

Their religious ſentiments are ſo extravagant, that they 
pay a kind of folemn regard to ſeveral animals from which 
they 2pprehend danger. They offer fire at the holes of 
the foxes and fables; when hunting they beſeech the 
wolves and beats not to hurt them; and in fiſhing intreat 
the whales and ſea-horſes not to overſet their boats. 
© Being chiefly employed about providing what is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for. the preſent, they take no care for the 
future. They have no notion of riches, fame, or honour ; 
therefore covetouſneſs, ambition, and pride, are unknown 
among them :. but, on the other . they are careleſs, 
luſtful, and cruel. Theſe vices frequently occaſion quarrels 
and wars among them, not from the deſire of increaſing 
their power, but to carry off their proviſions, and more 
frequently. their girls ; which is ſometimes practiſed as the 
ſhorteſt method of procuring a wife. They believe every 
thing lawful that can procure the gratification of their 
paſſions; ſo that they neither eſteem murder, ſelf- murder, 
adultery, oppreſſion, or the like, any crime: but, on the 
contrary, think it a. mortal ſin to fave any one that is 
drowning, becauſe they are perſuaded that whoever faves 
him will foon be drowned himſelf. They alſo reckon it a 
ſin to bathe in or to drink hot water, or to aſcend the 
burning mountains. 29 | 
It is a law with them, that if one man kills another, 
he is to be killed by the relations of the perſon lain. The 
thief for the firſt offence muſt reſtore what is ſtolen, 
and live without expecting any aſſiſtance from others; but 
they burn the hands of thoſe who are frequently caught 
thieving. To puniſh an undiſcovered. theft, they, with 
great ceremony, bura the finews of the ſtone-buck, imagin- 
ing that as theſe are ſhrunk by the fire, the thief will have 
his limbs contracted. They never have any diſpute about 
their lands, for each has more than he wants. 

Though they are involved in Ignorance, and might be 
thought, from their manner of life, extremely wretched ; 
yet they think themſelyes the happieſt people upon earth, 
and look upon the Ruſſians who live among them with 
contempt. This opinion, however, loſes ground; for as 
the old people, who are fond of their antient cuſtoms, drop 
off, and the.young ones frequently embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, they inſenſibly adopt the Ruffian cuſtoms, and 
begin to deſpiſe the ſuperſtition and barbarity of their an- 
ceſtors. 

By the care of the late empreſs Elizabeth, miſſionaries 
were appointed to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian religion; 
and ſince the year 1741 many of them have been baptized, 
and ſchools erected in ſeveral] places, to which the — 
ſchadales very readily ſend their children. 
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carried on among themſelves under a great ſhow of friend- 
ſhip, for if one wants any thing another bas, he goes free- 


ly to viſit him, and without any ceremony tells him what 


he wants, though he never had any acquaintance with 
him; and the other is obliged, according to the cuſtom of 


the country, to give him whatever he has occaſion for ; ' 


but he afterwards returns the viſit, and telling what he 
deſires, is alſo immediately ſupplied. | 
They keep no account of their age, though they can 
reckon as far as an hundred, but they count every thing 
with their fingers, and it is diverting to ſee them reckon 
above ten; for having. counted the fingers of both hands 
they claſp them together, which ſignifies ten, then begin- 
ning with the toes they count twenty, after which they are 
confounded, and cry, Where ſhall | take more.” 
They divide the year into ten diviſions, ſome of which 
are longet and others Horter; for they do not make this 
diviſion from the changes of the moon, but from ſome 
particular occurrences that annually return. The firſt 
diviſion is named the purifier of fins, from a holiday at 
that time, in which they perform ſome acts of purifica- 
tion, The ſecond is called the breaker of hatchets, from 


the great froſt. The third, the beginning of heat. 
The fourth, the time of long days. The fifth, the pre- 
paring time. The fixth, the red fiſh ſeaſon, The ſe- 


venth, the white fiſh ſeaſon, The eighth, the Kaiko fiſh 
ſeaſon, The ninth, the great white fiſh ſeaſon. The 
tenth and laſt, the fall of the leaf. This laſt continues 
till the month of November, or of purification, and laſts 
almoſt three months. Theſe names, however, are only 
uſed by the inhabitants upon the river Kamtſchatka ; for 
thoſe of the northern parts give them other names; which 
are different only on account of their different employ- 
" They, commonly divide our year into two, calling the 
winter one year, and the ſummer another. The winter 
begins in 
not diſtinguiſh the days by particular names, nor form 
them into weeks or months. WON Crs | 
When eclipſes happen they carry fire out of their huts, 
and pray the luminary eclipſed to ſhine as formerly. "They 
know only three conſtellations, the great bear, the Pleia- 
des, and the three ſtars in Orion. Fhey have no writ- 
ings, nor hieroglyphics to preſerve the memory of any re- 
markable events; ſo that all their knowledge 4 Fae? on 
tradition, which ſoon becomes fabulous and uncertain 


with reſpe& to what is paſt, "I 


SECT, VIII. 


Of the Method in which the r make War. The 


Tax they pay to Ruſſia, The Ruffian Forts erected in the 
Country, and the Manner in which the Cofſacks live at 


EFORE the Kamtſchadales were conquered by the 
Ruffians, they did not appear to have the ambition 

of enlarging their territories, or increaſing their power, and 
yet the quarrels that aroſe between themſelves were ſo fre- 
quent, that a year ſeldom paſſed in which ſome village was 
not entirely ruined. The motives of theſe wars were un- 
juſt, and frequently trifling : they fought-in order to take 
priſoners, that they might employ them, if males, in doing 
their laborious work; or, if females, make them either 
their wives or concubines. At other times neighbouring 
villages went to war for quarrels that happened among their 
— rk or for neglecting to invite each other to their 
fealts. 1th 1 of | 
Yet they are ſuch cowards, that unleſs forced by neceſ- 
ſity they never openly attack an enemy, which is the more 
extraordinary as no people ſeem to deſpiſe life more than 
they, or are more frequently guilty of ſelf-murder. In 
the night-time they ſteal into the enemy's village, there 
being no watch to oppoſe them, and ſecuring the entrance 
of the huts, knock down all who come our, and bind 
them faſt. The males eſpecially, if they are of any con- 
ſequence, are treated with the utmoſt barbarity, as burn- 
ing, cutting them to pieces, tearing out their intrails 
while alive, and hanging them by the feet. Soon after 
| | | the 


ovember, and the ſummer in May. They do 
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of Kamtſchatka, this, with the fate of ſeveral 
N and theſe barbarities were exerciſed with 

" rejoicing and triumph. 100 | ak 
pes uatrels n themſelves rendered it eaſy for 
the Cocks to ſubdue them; for the natives, on ſeeing 
them attack one village, were ſo far from aſſiſting their 
men, that they rejoiced at their deſtruction, with- 
out conſidering that they would ſoon ſuffer the fame fare. 
They indeed deſtroyed more of the Coſſacks by treachery 
than by arms ; for on their coming to any v lage to de- 
mand the tribute, they were received in the moſt friendly 
manner, and the tribute not only paid them, but they had 
ſerits made them for receiving it. Thus having lulled 
them into a tate of ſecurity, they either cut their throats 
in the night, or ſet fire to the huts of their, neighbours, 
and burnt them with all the Coſſacks that were with them. 
The Coſſacks are now upon their guard, and are particu- 
larly afraid of extraordi careſſes, and 2 
ſome treacherous deſiga when the women in the night- 
time leave their huts. n | Wen 

Whenever they hear that troops are marching againſt 
them, inſtead of quan > enemies, they retire to ſome 
eminence, which they fortify as ſtrongly 45 poſſible, and 
building huts there, wait till they are attacked. 
then bravely defend themſelves with their bows and arrows, 
and every other method in their power; but if they find 
the enemy is likely to make themſelves maſters of the for- 
treſs, they firſt eut the throats of their wives and children, 
and then either throw themſelves down a precipice, or, 
with their arms in their hands, ruſh upon their enemies, 
and ſell their lives as dear as poſſible, : 

Their arms are bows arrows, ſpears, and, what 
may be called a coat of mail: their quivers are made of 
the wood of the larch-tree, on which is glewed brick 
back ; their bow-ſtrings are the blood-veſlels of the Whale, 
and their arrows, which are about four feet long, are all, 
poiſoned, ſo that whoever is wounded by them uſually 
dies in twenty-four hours, there being no other remedy 
but ſucking out the poiſon ; and their coats of mail are 
made of mats, or the ſkins of ſea-horſes and ſeals, cut into 
thongs, and platted together. They put them upon the 


4 


they fix a high board to defend their head, and another 


ore as a breaſt-plate. 5 06 bt 
The taxes they pay to Ruſſia conſiſt of only one ſkin of 
fuch creatures as every man is uſed to hunt, ſuch as fables, 
foxes, and ſea-beavers; and juſtice, except in criminal 
caſes, is adminiſtered by their own chiefs: - | 45 
There are five Ruſſian forts in Kamtſchatka; theſe we 
ſhall particularly mention; only we ſhall firſt obſerve, that 
a verſt is ſomewhat leſs than three quarters of an Engliſh 
mile. The Bolſcheretſkoi fort ſtands on the northern Bank 
of the great river, thirty-three. verſts from the Penſchin- 
ſka ſea, This fort js ſeventy feet ſquare, and is fortified 
on the eaſt and north ſides with palliſadoes, as is the ſouth 
and weſt with different buildings. Beyond the fort is a 
church conſecrated to St, Nicholas, with a belfrey erected 
upon pillars. It contains about thirty houſes, one pub- 
lic houſs for ſelling brandy, and a diflillery. - It is defend- 
e Lan bas nnn 1 c 
e upper fort of Kamtſchatka ſtands upon the left bank 
of the river of the ſame. name, two hundred and forty- two 
verſts from the Bolſcheretſkoi fort. This building is ſe- 
venteen fathoms ſquare 3; the gate fronts. the river, and 
over it is a warehouſe. Within the fort are two ma 
zines, the office for receiving the taxes, and a room for 
—— the hoſtages. On the outſide is alſo a church con- 
ecrat 
ſtillery, and twenty-two, private houſes for the accommo- 
_ of the garriſon, which conſiſts of fifty-ſix' Coſ- 
eke. 2 en [ant deen 1907 
The lower Kamtſchatka ſort is three hundred and nine- 
ty-ſeven verſts diſtant from the former, and is fituated up- 
on the ſame fide of the riyer, about thirty verſts from its 
mouth. Th 
fades : it is forty fathoms broad, and! ſorty-two long. 
Within it is a church dedicated to the; Virgin Mary, the 
office and magazine for the taxes and ſtores, and à com- 
miſſary's houſe, all built of larch wood. Without the 
fort are twenty - nine private houſes, 4 publie-houſe, di- 
ys and ninety-two male inhabitants. Game is here 
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the natives they 
They | bour. 


only one prieſt in Kamil, 
viſzte the ſettlements. | . N 64 
Tue Coſſacks, who are themſelves extremely rude, were 


left fide, and tie them with thongs upon the right; behind ; 
were ſometines 


and ſeveral 


7 thence pay ten 
Adv ga, _ the fables twelve. whe m ww 


| to St. Nicholas, the commiſſary's bouſe, a di- | 


* 7 2911 
71 2 . 


"his fort is a parallelogram made with palli- | - 


Wt, 


35 
in ſuch plenty, that the pooreſt Coſſack ſeldom dines with- 
out a ſwany' gooſe; or duck. eee N 
The fourth fort is built upon the bay of Awatſcha'; its 
22 beauty is its church, which is well built in a fine 
tuation. | | G1 3®j (L093 3:4 » 155 p 
The fifth fort is erected upon the river Teghil, and js 
garriſoned with thirty- ſeven male inhabitants ; but we 
have no account of its form. eee 
The Coſſacks who” art at Kamtſchatka live much in 
che ſame manner as the natives ; they feed like them upon 
fiſh and roots, and their employments are nearly the ſame. 
The only diftererice'ſeems to be, that the Coffacks live 
in houſes,” and the natives in huts under ground. The 
Coſſacks generally eat their fiſh boiled, and the natives 
moſtly dry. As it is impoſſible for people to live there 
without the help of women; Who are very neceſſary to 
clean their fiſh, dry their toots, and to make their cloaths, 
and as the Coflacks firſt ſettfed there without their wives, 
it will de proper to obſerve by what methods they pro- 
cured them. 'The Oofficts did not reduce theſe people 
without meeting with oppbſition, and in their wars with 
took many women and children, as well 
20 men priſoners, and'obliged them to perform all the la- 
The care of overlooking theſe ſervants was in- 
truſted to thoſe whom they made their concubines, whom 
they frequently married if they had any children by them ; 
ww 4 ſometimes the natives offered them their Favghters, 
whom they promiſed to mirty as ſoon as 4 prieſt arrived. 
Thus it ' ſometimes happened, that the 


| ; Collacks had a 
marriage und a chriſtening at the ſame time; for there was 
atk, who once in a year or two 


\ l 


well pleaſed-with this manner of liſe, and of liged their 
ſlaves to furniſh them with fables and other furs in abun- 
dance, While they ſpent moſt of their time in playin 


at 
cards. Before there were any brandy ſhops, they uſed to 


meet in the office where the tax was receiyed ; there the 
gameſters © brought their furs, and when they had none 
they brought their ſlaves, and ſometimes played till 

had loſt both” them and all their cloaths, This way of 
life wits attended with great confuſion ; for the 


poor flaves 
obhged to change their maſters twenty 
times a day. 5 — rn ä 
Ne ane in Kamtſchatka, beſides the na- 
tural produce of Ruffia, are many ſorts of European goods, 
as coarſe cloths of various colours, ſerges, linen, filk 
and cotton handkerchiefs, red wine, tobacco, ſome lugar, 
toys : from the other parts of Siberia unwrought 
iton, knives, hatchets, ſaws, and -fire-ſteels; alſo wax, 
mp-yarn for nets, ranned  deer-ſkins, coarſe Ruſſian 
doth and linen; from Bokaria and the country of the 
Kalmueks ſeveral forts of cotton ſtüffs: from China filk 
and cotton ſtuffs, coral, tobacco, and needles, which ate 


preferred to thoſe brought from Ruſſia : from the Koreki 
they buy great quantities of rein-deer ſkins, both drefled 
an undre * 


ch they can always Tel in_what quan- 
cities they pleaſe. The poods brought from Kamtſchatka 
conſiſt" of furs, as foxes, fables, ſea-beavers, and a few 
otter-ſkins. As there Was formerly. no money in t 
country, they gaye furs, jn exchange for what they wanted; 
and now ve motiey, the price is fixed by the ſkins, 
reckoning a good fox {hin at 4 ruble. The produce of 
Kamtſchatka, on being carried from 
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Their Perſons, Dreſs, Cuftans. and Manners ; ibis Eluſyi- 
tall oh Ah : | 2 Methad of; catching. Foxes 2 
Badu; 4 ridiculous ay e Adulterers ; their 
_ Religitn, and Treatment of thar Idols. 


k Kuriles, who inhabit the ſouthern point of the 
| peninſula of Kamtſchatka, ſrom their form and ex- 

n ſeem 1 different people from the 
Kamtſcbadaſes. Theey are ſmall of ſtature, have black 
hair, a round viſage, and ate ſomewhat ſwarthy ;/ but 
have better | _ than any of their neighbours, Their 


beards 


C 


A SYSTEMIOE 


$6 
rds are thick, and their whole body is 
e 15880 they differ from the e ieee of 
Kamtſchatka. The gen, ſhave their heads as far back as 
"the crown. but behind allow-their hair to grow to its full 
length: a cuſtom they probably borrowed from the Japa- 
neſe, with hom they bave, ſoma commerce. Ide women 
cut ogly the Nac ee fore head, that it may not hang 
covert theft eyes. The men hape their lips blackened about 
the middle; but. thoſe of the women are entirely black: 
their at ps ate = ſtained with different figures as high as 
the eld s;: this is à cuſtom they have in common with 
the FTchukatſko and. Tunguſi. Thoſe of both ſexes weat 
ſilver eat-rivgy,, which they obtain from: the q apaneſe: 
Their clcaths are made of the ſkins. of foxes, ſea-fowls, 
 ſea-beavers, and other amphibious animals, and art com 
monly formed f the, ſkins of very different creatures 
that à whole ſuit is ſeldom. ſeen of the ſame ſort of skins 
Tue faſhion has a nearet relemblanceto that of the Tunguſi, 
than to that of the Kamtſchadales. But though they pay ſ 
little tegatd to unjformity ol Aceſs in the eloathing of their 
"are made of, ilk, cloth, K particularly thoſe of 2 
ſcarlet colour; yet When have them they will wear 


native country, they are vetygſond of l ſuch 23 


them when about their but om | FP nod 


Their huts reſemble thoſe of the Kamtſchadales, bu 
they genetally keep, them cleaner, and cover the walls a 
got with mats, Their principal foodcopſiſts.in. amphi- 
- bious animals, and the N little fiſh, „During the 
ſummer, inſtead of travelling by „they, coaſt the coun- 


"try, or fail up the rivers in boats; and in the winter travel 


Wich fidw ſhoes, In the ſummer the women attend their 


ruſbands in hunting; and in winter they are: buſied in 
ſewing, while their huſbands;arg employed. in killing the 


1 l animals that approach the ſhote. Mate [aw | 
Theſe people are more eiyiliged, than thoſe of the nejgh- 


pretty hairy, in | 
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to them privately in the night. They have à very extra. 
ordinary and ridiculous wa / : 5 1 


like.or 5 1 (247 . 2 ftr trap. 
Theſe people ate as ignorant Uthe Dity is the Kamt- 


9393 


[the firſt [animal they cateh, but they eat the 


r 
in-allitheir excutſiohs they: think themfelves fafe whil 
they haue this protector with en, od Ao „ 


boutfin nations ; "for they are. perfectly honeſt and. peace-, $4 he women are ſaid to have harder labours than, thoſe 
able: th y haves fo and, modeſt, way of. ſpeaking : the' | of. the Kamtſchadales ; and, if they have twi „ one of 


old they treat with reſpect, and hehave with affection to 


the unhappy infants is doomed to death. Self-murder is 


each other, particularly to their relations. It is impoſſible'|-as frequent here as among the Kamtſchadales. Such per- 


to ſee without pleaſure the cool and hoſpitable; recep- 


tion they give to their friends 


from the Kurilski iſlands. Thoſe, who come in boats, ande 
thoſe that leave their huts to receive them, marqh-with } _ 


great ceremony in all their warlike accoutrements, ſhak- 
ing their ſpears and ſwords; 
going to engage an enemy. They thus dance, up to each 
other till they meet, and then. embrace, - claſping each 
other in their arms, and ſhedding, tears of joy. The peo- 
ple of the huts then conduct he otros to theis habita- 
tion, where, ſtanding around. them, they bear them relate 
all tne adventures of their voyage. The eldeſt; man has 
the honour of making this ku , and he informs them 
of every thing that has happened . their laſt meeting; 

how they lived, how they were employed, where: the 
tcavelledꝭ what good or ill fortune they have experienced, 
and the like. This relation ſometimes continues three 
nouts; andz When he has ended, the eldeſt. of thoſe who 
are viſited gives him alſo an account of all that has happen- 
ed to them. Before he has done the reſt muſt not ſo much 
as ſpeak to each other, and t 
join in congratulations, and finiſh the entertainment-wtth 
eating, fingipg, dancing, and telling of Kogies, won bas 
The Kuriles catch, foxes in à manner peculiar to them- 
ſelves: they have a net made of the hair of whales beards, 
compoſed of ſeveral” rings 3. this , being, {pread ngen dhe 
ground, they bind a magpye to a ring in the middle, and 
round the neck draw a cord, the ends of which are held 
by a man concealed. in a pit; who, when the fox ſprings 
upon the bird, draws the cog, gp4 gathers the net to- 
ether, which ſurrounds the fox as a drag-net does the 

| ſh. ' «#4 K G ae Ir * 
In order to catch bears, they falten a ſnare n a tree, 


and place behind it a proper baſt; Which the bear ændea- 


vouting to ſeize, is held faſt by the head or par. 
Another 28 is to lay a — opkiony full of iron 
hooks inthe bear's track, near which theyplace ſomething 
that eaſily falls. This kept the bear, he I = 
greater force on the board; when finding one of Vis. ore- 
paws wounded and ſeized by the Rook, he endeavours. to 
free himſelf by beating the board with the other; and thus 
both being fixed, he reſts on his hinder-legs, which gauſes 


30,.come to Low, am winter they are buried in the now. 
—_ 2075 * 91 


bending their bows As If, l 200 Yiao i 
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ſons as die in ſummer are intefted in the earth, but in the 
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IL HE Koreki are divided Trito the Rein -deer, or Wan- 


. 5 


=, 


1 dering Koreki, and thofe that are ſetiled in one 
place, who hive io huts in the earth like the Kamtſcbadales, 
whom almoſt in every othef reſpect the alſo,imitate. .. 
The Fixed Koreki inhabitthe coaffof the Eaſtern Ocean, 
from the river Ukoi as far as the Anadir, and along the 
coaſt of the ſea of Penſchina round the Penſch ina-bay to 
the ridge of amountait called Naktcharmain, out of which 
nien Ware een, e ane men nn 
. The Kotekilare hom theſe tivers diſſinguiſhed by dif- 
ſerent names. The Wandering Koreki remove to the welt 
with their herds from the'Eaſterh Ocean tg the head of 
the rivers Penſchina and Omolona they ramble towards 
the north as far as the Anadir, and fouth ward to the rivers 
Leſnaya and _—_ 'The fopdetimes approach, very.neac 
to Kamtſchatka; but this never happens, except they, are 
in fear of being moleſted Wide Nehaks feen, o. are 
their moſt dangerous neighbours, The'people the Norder 
upon are the Kamtſchadales, the TcHaki{koi "ihe Ukagers 


9 


» (Beſides; there is a great difference in their habits and 
euſtoms. Tbe Wanderipg Koreki are extremely jealous, 
has often Kill their wives *vpon” fuſpicion only; but 

when 


* 
be. 
15 
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demned to death 


being worn underneath. 


IA ANA 


hen caught in adultety, both parties are con- 
n ee n this account the . ſeem to 
| der themſelves diſagreeable'; for they never 
i) ar Ngo, and faces, nor comb * f wry 
s are ragged, dirty, and torn, the beſt* 
the Ae F This proce s from the Jealouſy 
ir huſbands, who aſſert that a woman has no nee 
* od bertel, unleſs ſhe intends to gain the affections 
of ſtrangers; for her huſband will love her without it. | 
But the Fixed Koreki conſider It as the moſt certain 
mark of friendſhip when they entertain a friend, to put 
nim to bed to his wife or daughter; and his refuſal to 
comply would be conſidered as ſuch an affront, that they 
are capable of murdering a man for it. The wives of the 
Fixed Koreki therefore adorn themſelves as much as they 
can, by painting their faces, wearing good cloaths, and en- 
deavoufing to ſet off their perſons. They even ſit naked 
in their huts in the company of ſtrangers. The whole 
nation is rude, paſſionate, revengful, and cruel ; and the 
Wandering Koreki are equally proud and vain: they 
think no people upon earth ſo happy as themſelves, and 
conſider all the accounts given by ſtrangers of other coun- 
tries as entirely fabulous; for; oo they, © If you enjoy 
«© theſe advantages at home, why did you take the trouble 
« .of coming to us? Youſeem to want many things which 
ee poſſeſs ; while we are ſatisfied with what we enjoy, 
and never come to ſeek any thing from you.” , | 
The pride of the Wandering Koreki appears owing to 
the reſpectful awe with which they are treated by the Fixed 
Koteki, who are never known to do them the leaſt injury: 
this can only be attributed to the refpect which the poor 
generally pay to the rich. Hence the Rein- deer Koreki 
call the others their flayes, and treat them accordingly, tho“ 
they are much their ſuperiors in number; but, at the ſame 
time, are ſo afraid of the Tchukotſkoi, that fifty of the 
Rein-deer Koreki would fly before twenty of them; and 


were it not for the protection ofthe Coſſacks, the —_— 


{koi would have extitpated the whole nation. 
The Koreki live in ſuch places as abound with fs 
ſor their rein- deer, without concerning themſelves about” 
the ſearcity of wood ot water; for during the winter they: 
uſe melted ſnow, and for firing moſs or graſs, Their way 
of life, eſpecially in that ſeaſon, is eyen more diſagreeable 
than that of tne Kamtſchadales ; for zs they are frequently 
obliged to change their habitationg, the huts to which chey 
remove are frozen; and on their attempting to thaw them 
with fires made of green ſhrubs or graſs, there ariſes a 
ſmoke that is extremely pernicious to the eyes. 


Their huts reſemble thoſe formed by other wandering 


nations: in the winter they are covered with raw deer-ſkins, 
and in the ſummer with thoſe that are tanned., They haye 
no flootings or partitions, but only four ſtakes in the mid- 
dle, between which is their hearth : to theſe they gene- 
rally tie their dogs, which frequently drag the meat ou 


of their kettles while it is dreſſing. Indeed, a man muſt be 


very hungry before he can eat with them; fot, inſtead of 
waſhing their kettles or platters, they are ſatisfied with 
their dogs licking them; and the "oy fleſh, they tear out 
of the mouths of thele'dogs, they, without waſhing, throw 
again into the kettle,” fl | 
The Tchukotſkoi, or Tchuktchi, live upon the banks 
of the river Anadir, and extend along the ſhore to the | 
north and north-eaſt as far as the cape of 'Tchukotſkoji, 
which, according to the Ruſſian maps, is in ſeventy-four 
degrees north latitude, Where the ſea turns to the welt ; 
one fide of that promontory being waſhed by the Eaſtern 
Oc'an, and the other by the Frozen Sea: Thoſe who 
dwell on that promontory keep tame rein-deer, and fre- 
quently change their habitations between the rocks, while 
thoſe who have no rein deer dwell on the banks of the ſea, 
where the ſea-horſes uſually come on ſhore ; theſe laſt live 
by hunting wild rein-deer, and on the fleſh and' fat of the 
whales, ſea-horſes, and ſeals, feeding alſo on roots and 
herbs. The Tchukotſkoi who live to the north of the 
Anadir, are not ſubject to Ruſſia; but frequently make 
incurſions upon thoſe that are, killing and making them 
priſoners, and driving off their herds of deer. During 
the ſummer they fiſh' not only in the ſeas near. the ps 5 


- 


but even come a great way up the river, 
9 thoſe ſubject to Ruſſia frequently fall into their 
ands, FN br. LY Y 


immediately con 
bd,” They s 


of the Anadir, : 
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- Wen a ſtranger comes to viſit theſe northern Tehukot⸗ 
ſkoj, whether he be of their own. nation, or of any bther, 
they at the firſt ſalutation offet him their wives and daugh- 
ters for his btd-fellows ; but if they are too diſagreeable 
or too old for the gueſt, they bring him ſome ſrom = 
their neighbours ;, and the woman he chuſes preſents hi 
a baſon of her on urine, made in his preſence, with which 
he is obliged, in point of honour, to-rinſe his mouth but 
if he refuſes the offer, they eſteem him their enemy; and, 
from bis accepting it, . conclude him their ſincere friend. 
This circumſtance, ſo. contrary. to the cuſtoms of all na“ 
tions, is mentioned by the Ruſſians who have been amo 
the Tchukotſkoi, and was conſu med by the Ichukoiſkoi 
themſelves at Anadirſk, ew. „den 
.. The winter-huts of the Tchukotſkoi are much warmer 
and more ſpacious than thoſe of the Koreki. In the ſame 
huts live ſeveral families, that have their ſeparate benches 
covered with deer-ſkins, on which they ſit or ſieep. Upon 
each bench a lamp of fiſh- oil, with a wick of moſa, burns 
day and night. On the top they have an opening that 
ſerves ſor a chimney ; and they àre ſo warm, that in the 
coldeſt places the women fit naked; but they are almoſt as 
ſmokey as thoſe of the Koreki. | 117i no 
Their cloaths are made of the ſkins of tein- deer, in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of the Kamtſchadales- The rein- 
deer are ſo extremely numerous, that ſome. of the rich 
have ten or twenty thouſand ; and yet are ſo penurious, 
that they are loth to kill them for, their own uſe, and are 
contented, with eating ſuch as die of themſelves, or are 


Killed by the wolves, Which frequently, happens. How 
ever,” for a particular, friend, they will kill one of their 
own herd... T OR „ nach i | | "ET! 
They neyer milk the rein-deer, not do they know the 


* 


uſe of milk 1 ey eat their fleſh; bgiled, amd what is not 
umed they dry with the ſmoke in theit 
hey eat every other animal, except dogs and. 


foxes : and in general eat neither herbs; roots, or the barks 


of trees, though the poor feed on them in times of great 
ſcarcity. They cat berries only freſh in the ſummer, and 
fave none of them for the winter. Mr. Kraſheninicoff 


obſerves, that he ſaw one of their chiefs greatly ſurpriſed: 


at the firſt ſight” of ſugar, which he took. for ſalt q but 
raſting it, was ſo pleaſe 


with its ſweetneſs, that he begged- 
ome pieces to carry to his wives; but being unable to re- 
ſiſt the temptation of ſo delicious 2 rarity, he eat it all up 
by the way, and when he came home told them he had 
taſted ſalt ſweeter, than any thing he had ever known ; 
they, would not believe bim, and inſiſted, that nothing 
could be ſweeter than cranberries with deers fat and, lilly 
roots. 4 8 3 | 
The Koreki are entirely ignorant. of all the rules of ei- 
vility ; they not only make no - compliments, but treat 
ſtrangers with an air of ſuperioritv, However, when 
they entertain their gueſts, they give them what they 
have in ſufficient plenty, without obliging them to over- 
eat themſelves. Their favourite food is 3 for all 
theſe ſavage nations are exceſſively fond of fat. The 
PFuhukotſkoi would loſe an eye for a. fat, dog, and the Ja- 
kutſkoi for a piece of fat -horſe-fleſh, The latter know that 
the ſtealing of catte is puniſhed with the loſs of all their 
goods, yet when an opportunity offers they cannot refrain 
from ſealing a fat horſe, comforting themſelves amidſt 
their misſortunes, with their having once. ia their lives 
made a delicious mea. raed DEB gs 
"Indeed, amongſt all theſe barbarous nations, the Kamt- 
ſchadale excepted, theft is reputable, if it be not in their, 
own tribe, provided it be performed with ſuch art as to pre- 
vent a diſcovery ; yet a man is ſeverely puniſhed if diſcover- 
ed, not for the theft, but for want of addreſs in the art of 
ſtealing. A Tchukotſkoi girl muſt ſhew her dexterity in 
this way before ſhe gan he married, . a3 
In their marriages the rich ate united to the rich, and 
the poor to the poor, with very little regard to perſonal. 
charms, or any other accompliſhment, They generally 
marry into their own family, and with any relation, ex- 
cept their own mother or daughter, Tho' the bridegroom. 
ſhould be ever fo rich he is obliged to ſetve five,” or at leaſt 
three years for his bade; but during that time they are al- 
lowed to feed together, though the form of catching the 
bride is deferred till the marfiage is celebrated, which is 


done without much ceremony, They have two or three® 


wives, 
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wives whom they keep at different places, giving em 
an herd of deer, and a-perſoryto look — . : 
ITbey are very fond of their children, whom they inure 


rom their infancy to labour and economy. The old wo- 


men give the children their names, on which occaſion they 
ſet up two rods, which they tie together with thread, and 
between them hang a' ſtone, wrapt in a piece of ſheep 
ſkin; they then aſk in a muttering voice the name the 
ſhall give, and mentioning thoſe of ſeveral of their rela- 
tions, whatever name the ſtone ſhakes at, they give to the 
child. The child-bed woman never ſhows herſelf, nor 
leaves her but for ten days; and if during that time they 
remove their habitations, ſhe is carried in a covered ledge, 
The children ſuck til} they are three years old, but have 
neither cradle nor (waddling cloaths. 
Their ſick are carefully attended, and their ſhamans or 
ſorcerers beat a little drum to drive away their diſtempers, 
Theſe are their 7 though they are unacquainted 
with the virtues of plants. oY 

When a perſon is dead they erect a great pile of wood, 
and having dreſſed the deceaſed in his fineſt apparel, cauſe 
bim to be drawn by the deer which they imagine were 
his favourites; then placing the body on the pile throw 
upon it his ſpear, quiver, arrows, knives, hatchets, ket- 
tles, and other furniture. They then ſet fire to the pile, 
and while it is burning kill the deer that drew the corpſe, 
and having feaſted upon it throw the fragments into the 
flames. A year after the perſon's death all the relations 
aſſemble, and taking two young rein-deer that have ne- 
ver drawn a fledge, and a number of horns, which dur- 
ing the whole year 


near, or if it be at a diſtance, to ſome other high place, 
where they kill the deer; and the ſhaman dtiving the horns 
into the earth, pretends that he ſends a herd of deer to the 


deceaſed. They then return home, and, in order to pu- 


rify themſelves, paſs between two rods fixed in the ground, 
while the ſhaman, beating them with another, intreats the 
dead not to them away. | | | 
The Koreki only ride on fledges drawn 'by rein-deer 

during the winter, but never mount upon their backs in 
the ſummer, as it is ſaid the Tunguſi do. Their 11 
are about ſix feet long, and their tides about four inc 
thick ; but rather thinner at the fore part, where they are 
bent upwards. They yoke two deer before every ledge. 
They have collars ſomething like thoſe of horſes, and alſo 
bridles and reins, with four little ſharp bones upon the 
deer's forehead, which are uſed as bits to pull them in 
for theſe bones, pong the ſkin, make them ſtop. Th 
are only put on the of the ., deer; for if he 
ſtops, the other cannot proceed, They drive them forward 
with a goad about four feet long, that has a ſharp bone at 
one end, and a hook at the other. They prick the deer 
with the bone to make him go forwards, and with the 
hook lift up the harneſs. The rein- deer run much ſwifter 
than the dogs, and will go one hundred and fifty verſts, 
or near a hundred miles a day; but care muſt be taken to 
feed them frequently. They geld the males, by piercing 
the ſpermatic veſſels, and tying them with thongs. 

Settled Koreki have very few rein-deer; and theſe 
are only uſed for drawing; but the Tchukotſkoi have 
great herds, and yet ly feed upon fiſh and amphibi- 


ous animals. 


The religion of the Koreki is as abſurd as that of the 


. 


they have collected for that purpoſe, | 
they go to the place where the body was burned, if it be 
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ball, which they are ſa much afraid of, that rather than 
run the riſk of being thus killed for perjury, they will, if 
guilty, confeſs their crime. 


* other cuſtoms reſemble thoſe of the Kamtſcha- 
ales. | 


Before we leave the coaſt of the Eaſtern Ocean, we 
| ought not to omit obſerving, that from the late diſcoveries 


y | of the Ruſſians, it appears that the continent of America 


is ſcarce more than two degrees and a half from the ca 
of Tchukotſkoi, from which, and the neighbouring ſhore 
of Aſia, it ſeems to have been once ſeparated by an earth- 
3 The American continent is there known from 

fty-two to 535 degrees north latitude, It enjoys a much 
better climate than the coaſt in the ſame latitude on the 
north-eaſt ſide of America; for at ſixty degrees the ſhore is 
coyered with wood. 

But ĩt is not for us to dwell here on this new diſceyered 
land ; our province is at preſent Afia : we ſhall therefore 
leave a farther account of this country, till we bave al- 
moſt encompaſſed the globe. Mean time thoſe who are 
impatient to learn a further account of this part of Ame- 
rica, with reſpe& to the land, the animals, and the in- 
habitants, may obtain ſatisfaction by having recourſe to 
2 very judicious and entertaining work lately publiſhed, 
entitled, The Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, and the Kurilſki 
lands, with the countries adjacent; publiſhed in the Ruſ. 
ſian language by order of ber imperial majeſty, and tran» 


ſlated into Eg by James Grieve, M. 


Ker. XL 
te TunGUus:i. 


Their different Tribes, as the Sabatſchi. Tunguſi, the Oleni 
| Tungufs, and the Lenni Tungiſi. Their Dreſs and Man- 
ner of Life, | 


| HE Tunguſi are a moſt numerous pagan nation, 
diſperſed in different tribes through very diſtant 
parts of Siberia, and are ſuppoſed to amount to ſeven or 
— thouſand men; they are diſtinguiſhed into the Konni 
Tunguſi, or thoſe that make uſe of horſes for riding, and 
draught : the Oleni Tunguſi, or thoſe who uſe rein- deer 
for thoſe purpoſes ; and the Sabatſchi Tunguſi, or / thoſe 
who uſe J. | 75 
Theſe tribes are eafily perceived not only to ſpring 
from the ſame ftock, but to be of the old Scythian or 
Tartaric extraction, ſince they ſeem to retain much of 


ey | the ſame cuſtoms and inclinations ; but they are taller, and 


of more bravery and activity than moſt of the other Sibe- 
rians, Among the Sabatſchi Tunguſi, who live between 
the Lena and the Penſchinſka ſea, both the men and women 
g naked in ſummer, wearing only a piece of a ſkin about 
a ſpan broad round the waiſt ; but in cold, weather they 
are cloathed with the skins of rein-deer with the hair out- 
ward, and their ſtockings, breeches, and coat, are all of 
a piece, but the cap is generally made of ſome other fur, 
according to the fancy of the wearer. - | 
In ſummer they live on fiſh, and in winter on the game 
they kill; for they bring up no other cattle but dogs and 
R n 
| _ They acknowledge a Supreme Being, but pay their 
adorations only to ſome ill har cd wooden idols of their 
own making. They hang thei, dead upon trees till the 


Kamtſchadales : 97 ſeem to have a great reſpect for evil | fleſh is rotted of, or devoured. by birds, and then bury 
u 


ſpirits, which they ſuppoſe inhabit the fields and woods; 
but this reſpect ſeems entirely owing to fear. They have 
no regular times of worſhip, but whenever they pleaſe 


kill either a rein-deer or a dog, and fixing its head upon 


a ſtake, turn its face towards the eaſt, crying, © This is 


| their bones, The men and women of diſtinction are 
known by black ſpots, made on their faces and hands, which 

they are accuſtomed to conſider as a ſingular ornament. 

e Oleni Tunguſi, who dwell near the ſprings of the 

Lena and Aldan, north of that of the Sagalian-ula, or the 


« for you; and may you ſend us ſomething that is good ;” | Amur, live much after the ſame manner; but beſides the 


after which they immediately retire. When they are go- 
ing to paſs a river or deſart, which they imagine is ink A- 
bited by evil ſpirits, they kill one of their deer, and eating 
the fleſh, faſten the bones of the head upon a pole. 
Before they became ſubject to the Ruſſian empire they 
had no magiſtrates, only che rich had ſome authority over 
the poor, nor had they then the form of an oath, At 
preſent, inſtead of ſwearing upon the goſpel, the Coflacks 
oblige them to hold a n the barrel, threatening 
what whoever does not obſerve this oath, will be ſhot by 


game and fiſh they catch, they live upon the milk of their 
cattle, which they breed up in great numbers, and ſome- 
times ſeaſt on their fleſh, as well as cloath themſelves 
| with the skins. Theſe are eſteemed ſomewhat leſs barba- 
tous than the reſt. Inſtead of bread they uſe onions, and 
the roots of yellow lilies, which, when dry, they either 
make into a kind of meal, or boi] up into a pap, as they 
fancy beſt. They have a ſtrange way of admioiſtering 
oaths to each other, which is thus performed. He that 
| gives the oath tabs a dog in the belly, and holds he 
| 4s wound 
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ſwears, and who ſucks 228 
f of his veracity 3 for they imagine he would im- 
ds 1 - burſt if he ſwore falſely, heir chief wea- 
1s are the broad ſword, cutlaſs, and ee the firſt of 
ich hath lately been brought among them. 
ben —— of the Oleni Tunguſi is under the do- 
minion of the emperor of China ; but all the reſt ate ſub- 
je d to the Czarina, and annually pay their quota of furs, 
; The Konni Tunguſi, who: are ſituated between the 
lake Baykal and the city of Newzinſkoi along the river 
Amur, are commonly very ſtrong and courageous, nim- 
ble and active, and as they generally go armed, they are 


JaKUuTl. 


wound to the man who 


trained up to uſe their weapons, as well on horſeback as | 


on foot. Both men and women. ride a horſe with great 
de be Jeniſea, which runs through the territory of the 
Tunguſi, gives its name to a city ſeated on its banks, 
near the confines of the Oſtiacs and Tunguſi. This city 
is pretty large, r populous, and well ſupplied with 
proviſions, fuch as fleſh, fowl, game, fiſh, &c., as well 
as with corn, millet, rice, and other grain. Its juriſ- 
diction extends over a long territory of the 'Tunguſi, who 
have ſmall towns and villages along the river and parts ad- 


jacent. 


S EC T. XII. 
Of the Jaxk uri or JAKUTZK. 


Of its Situation, Climate, and Produce ; with the Manners, 
Cuſtoms, and Religion of the Natives. 


HE province of Jakuti or Jakutzk lies to the north, 
and is fituated on the banks of the river Lena. It 
produces ſome corn, but the inhabitants being more in- 
rent upon hunting ſables, foxes, and other animals, for 
the ſake of their furs, neglect cultivating the earth. Tho 
the little corn ſown in the country ſoon ripens, the ſtraw 
never exceeds fix inches in height; for the corn no ſooner 
eps out of the ground than it ſhoots into ears, and ripens 
in fix weeks time; the reaſon of which is, that the ſun is 
here in ſummer hardly ever below the horizon, but che- 
riſhes the earth by its warmth both night and day. It is 
worthy of remark, that during this whole time it never 
rains, and that the earth never thaws above nine inches 
deep. Thus the roots are plentifully ſupplied with moi- 
ture from below, while the conſtant heat of the ſun above 
invigorates what is above the ground, Mens 
here are here pretty large horſes, which being turned 
out all the winter long, ſcrape the ſnow aſide with their 
hoofs to come at the graſs. They alſo eat the buds of the 
birch and aſpen tree, and growing fleek, plump, and fat, 
during the ſeverity of winter, they appear much hand- 
ſomer than in ſummer, when their hair grows long. 

T he city of Jakutzk is the capital of the province, and 
is ſituated on the river Lena above four hundred miles from 
the Frozen Sea, and is the reſidence of the governor- 
general. | EY 

| Theſe people compoſe one of the moſt numerous pa- 
gan nations in Siberia, and conſiſt of ten tribes, all of 
which amount to about thirty thouſand men taxed by the 
Ruſſians. The natives offer ſacrifices to the. inviſible God 
of heaven, yet have a wretched type or image of him ſtuff- 
ed out with a monſtrous head, eyes of coral, and a body 
like a bag. This image they hang upon a tree, and ſur- 
round it with the furs of ſables and other animals; Each 
tribe has one of theſe images; and they have all many ſu- 
perſtitious cuſtoms in relation to particular trees, which 
they conſider as ſacred ; and when they meet with a very 
fine one, hang upon it pieces of iron, braſs, and copper. 
While they are performing their ſuperſtitious rites, their 
bihuns or prieſts wear a garment adorned with bits of iron, 
rattles and bells, 
The fields no ſooner begin to be covered with verdure, 
than each tribe aſſembles at a place where there is a fine 
tree, and a. pleaſant ſpot of ground, and there they ſacri- 
fice horſes and oxen as a new year's offering, and tick up 
the heads round the tree, hen taking a certain liquor, 
which they call cumiſes, they fit down in a circle, and hav- 
ing drank to each other, dip a bruſh in the liquor, and 
ſprinkle ſome in the air, and ſome into the fire, which 
they light upon that occaſion. At this feſtival they get 
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intolerably drunk, and gorge themſelves to exceſs; for 
ſome even ſtrip themſelves naked, that they may have no 
[mpediment : in ſhort, they continue eating ſo long, that 
ſome of them die upon the ſpot. "$64 

They eat the fleſh of cows and horſes, but no pork; 
though ever ſo hungry ; yet they never regard whether the 
cattle be ſick or ſound. If the meat has but one boiling 
up, it is ſufficient : they never ſkim the pot; but conſider 
the ſkim as a great dainty, and therefore diſtrĩbute it about 
to their gueſts, | | 

"Theſe people are ſo extremely naſty; that they hardly 


ever waſh themſelves. The veſſels in which they ſtamp 


their dried fiſh, roots and berries, are made of cows dung 
dried 3 and the cattle ſtand in the ſame but where they 
themſelves dwell, They are fond of ſmoking tobacco, 
which they procure from the Ruſſians in exchange for their 
furs. In February and March, when the fap riſes in the 
trees, they go into the woods, and cutting down young 
pines, take off the inner bark, and carrying it home, dry it 
for their winter's proviſions ; they then beat it to a fine 
powder, boil it in milk, and eat it with dried fiſh, which is 
alſo beat to powder. 

They remove their habitations like many other inha- 
bitants of this country, Their winter huts are ſquare, 
and made of thin planks and beams, the roof is covered 
with earth, and a hole as uſual is left in the top to let 
out the ſmoke, Their ſummer-dwellings, which are round 
and in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, are covered on the out- 
ſide with the bark of birch-trees, curiouſly joined and em- 
broidered with horſe-hair of many colours. A hole is alſo 
left at the top for the paſſage of the ſmoke z and the fire 
is made in the midſt of the hut, where they fix a hook to 
hang their pots on; theſe they make themſelves, as they 
do alſo their kettles, which have only an iron bottom, 
the ſides being made of the bark of the birch-tree, which 
they join ſo clots to the iron bottom, that the veſſel will 
not only hold water, but remain unburnt in the midſt of 
the flame, | 

They have different ways of diſpoſing of their dead : 
perſons of diſtinction ſometimes pitch upon a pine-tree, 
and declare they will be buried under it; and when the 
corpſe is interred, ſome of the beſt moveables that belonged 
to the deceaſed are put along with him into the grave, 
Some only place the corpſe upon a board, which they 
fix in the wood upon four poſts ; then covering the body 
with a horſe's or an aſs's hide, leave it. But moſt of them 
when they die are left in their huts, and their relations, 
taking the moſt yaluable things, cloſe up the door and re- 
move to another hut. 

Among theſe people, each tribe looks upon ſome parti- 
cular creature as ſacred ; for inſtance, a ſwan, a gooſe, or 
A raven; and theſe are not eaten by that tribe, though the 
others may eat it without offence. 


SECT. XIII. 


Of the Bratſki, the Kamſki, the Barabinſti, and the Maho- 
metan Nation on the Banks of the Irtiſch ; with a particular 
Account of the Oftiacs, their Manners, Cuſtoms, and Re- 


lig ion * 


EAR, the lake of Baikal are the Bratſki Tartars, 
ſome of whom enjoy a great affluence ; for it is not 
unuſual there for a private man to have four or five hun- 
dred horſes, and a proportionable number of other cattle, 
They live chiefly on veniſon, but eſteem horſe-fleſh a much 
reater dainty. They drink mare's milk, and alſo a ſtron 
Girit which they diſtil from it. They are extremely hof- 
pitable, and will ſometimes preſent travellers with ſheep, 
reſerving only to themſelves the guts and entrails, which 
they eſteem the moſt delicate part. "They purchaſe their 
wives with their cattle, and often give a hundred horſes 
or oxen for a virgin whom they admire. They worſhip an 
idol formed of the ſkins of beaſts, and hung up in their huts. 
Somewhat farther to the weſt live the Kamſki Tartars in 
huts covered with bark. They are pagans, and their food 
is fiſh and veniſon, which they cat raw as well as dreſſed, 
and roots ſerve them inftead of bread. | 
Farther to the weſt is the great deſart of Baraba, in which 
the Barabinſki live during the winter, which they employ 


in hunting of ſables; "” in ſummer they remove to the 


Jv 
banks of the rivers, where they employ their time in fiſh- 


ing. They are pagans, and ſeem to live very wretched | 


lives. Their houſes are low in the ground, and their 
roofs, which riſe about three feet above the ſurface, are 
covered with ruſhes or ſkins. In every one of them they 
have an idol, formed of a piece of wood about half a yard 
long, carved in the ſhape of a man, and dreſſed up with 
rags. The deſart affording no water, they drink melted 


ſnow, and eat dried fiſh and barley-meal. They ſcarce 
; but for a little tobacco a man 


know the uſe of money f 
may purchaſe any thing they haye. They, like the reſt 


of che Siberiaps, wear coats, caps, and ſtockings made of 


pieces of fur ſewed together. 


wealthy in cattle, the 
flocks. ancient Ruſſia 
and the women wear rings in their noſtrils, Their prin- 
cipal food is veniſon, dried fiſh, -and barley-meal, which 
they make into a paſte, and eat much in the ſame manner 
as ſome of the Indians do * rice. Like moſt aſ the 
FTartars they drink mare's milk, and ſometimes tes, which 
they mix with flour and butter. At great entertzinments 
they generally dreſs a young horſe, and drink a liquor call- 
ed braga, diſtilled from. oat-meal and mare's milk, with 
which they often get drunk. They pay a tribute to Mol- 
coyy of fables, fox-ſkins, and other furs, notwithſtanding 
their having princes of their own. | 

Farther to the weſt are the Oftiacks, who extend along 
the rivers Oby and Jeniſay, and on many of the rivers 
which fall into them : they employ themſelves in hunting 
and fiſhing. In ſummer 5 take and dry the fiſh which 
ſerves them in the winter ; and when that ſcaſon begins, 
they go into the woods with their bows and arrows, 
their dogs and nets, to kill ſables, ermines, bears, rein- 
deer, elks, martens and foxes. Part of theſe furs is paid 
as a tax to the empreſs, and the reft are fold at a ſtated 
price to the Ruſſian governors 3 but ſometimes they are 

owed to diſpoſe of them to private perſons. 
They chiefly live upon veniſon, wild-fowl, fiſh, and 
roots; for they have neither rice not bread. They drink 
for the moſt part water, and ſometimes the blood of a 
rein- deer, or of any other beaft they take ; and it is ſaid 
they can diſpenſe with a draught of train-oil. They are 
unmoderately fond of tobacco, and of ſwallowing. the 
ſmoke, which ſoon intoxicates them. In the winter th 
build their huts in woods and foreſts, where they find the 
greateſt plenty of game, and dig deep in the earth to ſecure 
themſelves from the cold, laying a roof of bark or ruſhes 


over their huts, which are ſoon covered with ſnow. In 


ſummer they build above ground on the banks of the rivers 
to enjoy the convenience of ping, end make no difficulty 
of forſaking their habitations. The materials of their 
| houſes conſiſt of little more than ſome green poles and the 
bark of trees, with the ſkins of wild beaſts for their beds. 

As to their religion, they bave ſome little brazen idols 
tolerably well caſt, repreſenting men and animals ; but 
the reſt are ill made, every man being his own carver. 
They place them on the tops of hills, ia groyes, and in 
the pleaſanteft places their country affords ; yet they have 
no ſet time for 8 religious worſhip, but apply to 
their gods for ſucceſs in all their undertakings. They bave 
no regular prieſts, but every old man may devote himſelf 
to that ſervice, and the office is frequently performed by 
the maſters and heads of families. If they do not meet 
with the ſucceſs they have prayed for to their houſhold- 
gods, it is ſaid they will beat them by way of revenge; 
and, when their paſſions have ſubſided, will take a great 
deal of pains to reconcile their wooden deities, by cleaning 
and new cloathing them. This is only to be underſtqod of 
* their ill-ſhaped houſhold gods; for they treat thoſe they 

worſhip publickly with greater vencration. Strablenberg 
obſerves, that when he was among them he faw one of 
their temples, which was built of wood in an oblong form 
like a great barn, covered at the top with birch-bark. At 
the end of the wall ſupporting the gable was a kind of altar 
made of timber, on which were placed two idols, repre- 
ſenting a man and woman dreſſed in all ſorts of rags ; and 
round theſe were other ſmall figures, as deer, foxes, and 
hates; all which were roughly carved in wood, and alſo 
eloathed in rags. They did not appear to have much de- 
yotion, nor any great reverence far their idols, 
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When they offer ſacrifices they preſent the beaſt to the 
idol, and having bound it, an old man puts up the petitions 
pf thoſe who brought the offering; he then lets fly an ar- 
row at the beaſt, and the people aſſiſt in killing it, Tis 
then drawn three times round the idol, and the blood being 
received into a veſſel, they ſprinkle it on their houſes ; 
they afterwards dreſs the feſh and eat it, rejoicing and 
ſinging their country ſongs : they alſo beſmear the idol 
with the blood of the. ſacrifice, and greaſe their mouths 
with the fat. What they cannot eat they carry home to 
their families, and make preſents of it to their neighbours ; 
and they as often ſacrifice a fiſh as a beaſt. At the con- 


f cluſion of the feaſt they ſhout, to ſhe w their gratitude to the 
Along the riyer Irtiſch live a Mahometan nation that is 


people having numerous berds and 
Their habit reſembles that of the ancient Ruſſians, 


idol for his attending and accepting their devotions ; for 
they are perſuaded, that the faint ty xn repreſented by the 
image always attends their ſacrifices, and when they are 
over returns to his abode in the air. 

They purchaſe a wife of her relations for three or four 
rein-deer, and take as many as they pleaſe, returning them 
again if they do not like them, only loſing what they gave 
for the purchaſe. Upon the birth of their children ſome 

ive them the name of the firſt creature they happen to 
ſee afterwards, Thus the child has frequently the name 
of an animal, and you hear a man call his ſon perhaps 
Sabatſki, or my little or others call their children ac- 


cording to the order their birth, as Firſt, Second, 
Third, &c. 


SECT. XIV. 
Of SAMOIEDA er SAMOJEDA. 


Their Perſons, Dreſs, and Houſes. Of their Love of theit 
Country. Of their Sledges and Rein-deer ; their Cuſtoms, 
s, and Religion. 


the north-weſt part of Siberia is Samoieda, or 
Samojeda, a very extenſive province on the coaſt 
ot the Frozen Sea. The natives, who are called Sa- 


moiedes, are ſhort, thick, and broad-ſhouldered; particu- 


larly the women, who have very ſmall feet, and a tawny 
complexion : for it is obſerved, that, in this reſpect, a very 
hot and a very cold climate have the ſame effect upon the 
ſkin, They have long little eyes, broad flat faces, bang- 


ey ing lips, with high cheek-bones, and, in general, very 
ag 


reeable countenances. Both the men and women 
have hair only on their head, and their nipple is as black 
as ebony. 

The hair of both the men and the women hangs at its 
full leaf only that of the women is ſometimes braided, 
and little bright pieces of copper and lips of red cloth are 
tied at the ends. The men have little or no beacd. 

As to their dreſs, they wear fur caps, with waiſtcoats 
and buſkins of the ſame ; but the women have their cloaths 
fometimes adorned with a red edging : their coats are made 
of the ſkins of rein-deer ; and, 14 the winter, they 
have an upper coat of fur, which alſo ſerves for a cap and 
gloves, and almoſt hides the face; beſides theſe, they in 
winter-time wear, boots. In making their cloaths they 
uſe thread made of the finews of animals. 

Their houſes are built with poles and the branches of 
trees, and covered with bark. They are nearly in the 
form of a bee-hive, and have, like thoſe of the other na- 
tions, a hole at the top; for the whole houſe conſiſts of 
one room, with the hearth in the middle, round which the 
family fit or lie upon the ſkins of rein-deer, which is theic 
aa furniture. 

hough they live in tents that are eaſily reared and 
taken down, they do not move them from place to place, 
like many of the other inhabitants of Siberia, They have 
allo caves under ground, to which they retreat during the 
ſeverity of winter, and are there confined eight or nine 
months in the year, where they are in a manner ſtifled 
with the ſtench of their lamps, and the cloſeneſs and filth 
of theſe ſubterraneous dwellings. Yet the love of ſociety, 
during this long ceſſation. from labour, induces them to 
make ways under ground to the habitations of their neigh- 
bours, that they may ſee and viſit each other during theſe 
months of feſtivity and pleaſure; which to them have ſuch 
delights, that Olearius ſays, two of their deputies ſent 


to the court of Muſcovy told him, that if the czar knew but 
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of their climate and country, he would doubt- 
2 me 2 on and live notg them. They confeſſed 
2 ſelves tired of the hurry and vain glitter of the court, 
4 im atient to return to their dear native foil, Thus has 
Pr nes wiſely implanted in the human mind this love 
f the land where man firſt drew his breath, and was rear- 
2 from infancy to active life; to ſweeten the rigours of 
ery climate, and diſpenſe happineſs in plenteous ſtreams 
g ole human beings, whom we, fond too of our native 
ſoil, are apt to eſteem miſerable. 
The Samoiedes live upon the fleſh . of horſes, oxen, 
ſheep, deer, and fiſh; but think it has the beſt reliſh 
hen it begins to grow tainted. Hence the horſe-fleſh and 
* — meat which hang round the inſide of their huts render 
them extremely offenſive to anyone not uſed to them. They 
are ſaid to prefer the entrails of an animal to any other 
dart; and uſe at their meals neither bread, rice, nor 
alt. | ; : 
| in ledges drawn by a pair of rein-deer, or 
r — about el t feet lon three or 
— broad, and turn up before li e ſcates, he driver 
fits croſs-legged, with his ſtaff in his hand, with which 
he puſhes and drives the rein-deer, which run with greater 
ſwiftneſs than a horſe, holding up their heads ſo nigh that 
their horns touch their backs. It is ſaid they never ſweat ; 
but when weary put out their tongues, and pant like dogs, 
They reſemble our ſtags, but are ſtronger, and have 
ſhorter legs. Their colour is nearly white, and ſome of 
them are grey. They caſt their horns every ſpring, and 
nerally Five about eight or nine years. The Samoiedes 
t nets for thoſe. that are wild, and hunt them in winter, 
when they are ſhod with wooden ſcates, with which the 
run over the ſnow with incredible ſwiftneſs. While they 
are hunting they have a kind of ſhovel in their hands, 
faſtened to a long ſtaff, and with this they throw ſnow at 
the rein-deer, to drive them towards the places where 
they have ſet their nets. Theſe animals eat a kind of 
white moſs that grows in marſhy grounds, and though the 
ſnow lies a fathom deep, they will dig through to come 


"The Samoiedes alſo catch the ſea-dogs, which in March 
and April couple upon the ice. Theſe people, covered 
with hair, and reſembling brutes more than men, creep 
towards them with a large hook and line in their hands, 
and when they come within a proper diſtance throw the 
hook. When the ſea· dog attempts to eſcape he commonly 
ſaſtens himſelf upon it; but ſometimes jumps into the ſea 
with ſuch force that he pulls the poor rman after him, 
the rope being faſtened to his middle. extract an 
oil from theſe animals, eat the fleſh, and cloath them- 
ſelves with the ſkin, They alſo ſometimes kill rein-deer, 
by cloathing themſelves with the ſkin of that beaſt, and 
creeping among them till they come within their reach, and 
then ſtrike them with their darts. They purchaſe their 
wives of their relations for three or four rein- deer, in the 
fame manner as the Oſtiacs. 

In ſome parts of the country, when they are offended 
with their wives, they ſell them for ſlaves. They 
their dead in the cloaths they wore when living, and on 
the next tree hang their bows, quivers, batchets, and 
other utenſils, ? 1 | 

We learn from a gentleman, who travelled in this coun- 
try, that on his aſking one of the Samoiedes about their 
religion, he replied, that they believed there was a heaven 
and a God, hom they called Heyha; that they were 
fully convinced that none were greater and more power- 
ful than he; that all things depended on him; that he 
was our common father; and that good men would be 
happy after death. Yet they worſhip the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, with ſeveral kinds of beaſts and birds, from whom 
they hope to receive benefits; they alſo worſhip images of 
the human form, but ſo ill carved. and that it is 
difficult to diſcover what they repreſent. 

They have prieſts among them, who. pretend to magic, 
and to foretel future events. Theſe they conſult upon all 
occaſions z as what ſucceſs they ſhall have in hunting or 
hſhing, or whether they ſhall recover from a fit of fick- 


SAMOIEDA- 


nels. On their coming to-inquire of him. he works him- | 
ſelf into a kind of phrenzy, and in this condition delivers 


his oracles, from whence ſome are apt to imagine that he 
is at theſe times poſſeſſed by the devil. | 


4 


A 


| 


y | are near this place inhabited by the Oftiacks. 


bury | eaſt of London. It ſtands on an high 
on a good trade u 


have not been treated of in that account; and, accordin 
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Io theſe people miſſionaries have been ſent, and many 


of them are ſaid to have embraced the Chriſtian religion, 
arid to become members of the Greek church. | 


SECT. Xv. 
Of the principal Cities of Siberia, particularly of Tobolſti, the 
Path 2 French 1 e Tau- 4 e 
Of Catharineburg, with ſome Account of the Mines near that 
City. Of the Manners of the Ruſſians who inhabit Siberig. 
. Concluding with the Method taken by Peter the Great, 10 
People and improve that ſavage Country, | 


'AVING given a graeral account of the moſt conſi- 
derable of thoſe lavage nations that inhabit this vat 
country, we ſhall now mention the principal cities that 


to the method obſerved in this work, ſhall begia with thoſe 
which lie to the eaſt, and proceed to the welt. 

Tomſkoy, a ſtrong frontier town, and the capital of 4 
province of its own name, is ſituated in fifty- ix degrees 
fifty minutes latitude, and in eighty-fout degrees thirty= 
ſeven minutes eaſt longitude from London, on the river 
Tora, juſt before it falls into the Oby, 

Narim, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, is 
ſituated in fifty-eight degrees fifty minutes north latitude, 
and is alſo ſeated on the Oby. It is a large and populous 
city, N a ſtrong fortreſs, and a good garriſon 
of Coſſacks. The territory around it abounds with bea- 
vers, fables, foxes, and ermines. The banks of the Oby 


Surgut is ſeated on the north-eaſt fide of the Oby, and 
is a poor town, thinly inhabited and worſe built, and 
throughout the whole territory that belongs to it, the peo- 
ple are very poor ; they cultivate a little land, and ſubſiſt 
almoſt entirely by hunting of beavers, ſables, black foxes, 
and ermines, and the other ereatures with which this ter- 
ritory abounds, The ermines are here the fineſt and larg- 
eſt in all Siberia, and the ſkins of the black foxes ate ſo 
highly eſteemed, that they ſell at a very great price. 

1 9 — or Tinna is ſituated on the river Tora, ſouth 
of Tobolſki, and is a great market fot all kinds of furs : 
it is Jarge, populous, and ſurrounded with ſtrong walls 
and ramparts, and is chiefly inhabited by Tartars, who 


are very affable and courteous, and carry on a conſidera- 
ble — 5 with other nations. 


The fortreſs of Pohem, built by the Ruſſians, is ſituat- 
ed on a river that flows from the north into the Tobol, 
falling from a high mountain, near the coaſt of the Frozen 
Sea, The town is inhabited by Muſcovites ; the ſoil of 


the adjacent 2 being very fertile, and the woods 
affording a variety of wild beaſts, fuch as leopards, wolves, 


foxes, fables, &c. 

Tobolſki, the capital of all Siberia, is ſeated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtiſch, in fifty-eight de- 
grees north latitude, and ſixty- ſeven degrees ten minutes 


hill, the lower part 
of which is inhabited by Mahometan T who ca 


the river Irtiſch. The city is well 2 
ng garriſon under the command of the 


tifed, and has a 


waywode of the province, who reſides here; and hither the 


| 


about ſix 


has a ſupreme 
vinces. 


and their clergy conſiſts of about fiſty monks 


: 


, 


tribute of the whole country is fent, and kept in proper 
W under his care. | 


his city is alſo a famed mart for the commodities 
brought from moſt parts of Moſcovy, Tartary, and other 
countries. Proviſions of all kinds are extremely plentiful, 
and ſo cheap, that a thouſand weight of rice is ſold for 
teen-pence, an ox for about nine ſhillings, and the 
reſt in proportion. Ia this city are held the ſupreme courts 
of judicature of all Siberia and Dauria: and this is likewiſe 
the reſidence of a metropolitan ſent from Moſcow, who 
ſpiritual juriſdiction over thoſe two pro- 
This city contains about fifteen thouſand inhabitants, 
monk ay prieſts. 
| paint, though they are 
gravel very handſome, os not that — ſk 
s$ which, is the principal charm of the ſex. | 
This city once carried on a conſiderable trade to Chi 
by caravans ; but the mutual knavery of the RuMlian and 


The women of all ranks and 


Chineſe 
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Chineſe merchants ſoon reduced it to a languiſhing ſtate ; 
and ſome differences that aroſe between the two powers 
have ſince entirely deſtroyed it. Theſe differences took 
their riſe from a revolution among the Zungore Calmucks 
after the death of Galdoa Tcherin in 1746. Galdon was 
kan or ſovereign of the nation that inhabited that part of 
Northern Tartary ſituated between Siberia and China; 
and upon his death a civil war broke out among ſeveral} 
competitors who wanted to ſucceed him; wen the 
Chineſe, dreading the power of this nation, which was be- 
come formidable to all its neighbours, contrived firſt to 
weaken it by favouring each of the competitors by turns, 
and then to attack the conqueror, and at once deſtroy his 
power. | | | 

This unhappy prince was named Amourſaman, and the 
remains of this once powerful nation, which was reduced 
to twenty thouſand families, took ſhelter under the pro- 
tection of Ruſſia upon the banks of the Volga. Mean 
while Amourſaman wandered from place to place, and 
at laſt, in 1757, retired to the frontiers of Siberia, where 
hd ed of the fall por. ' 

The Chineſe, on hearing that he had taken ſhelter in 
Siberia, inſtantly demanded that he ſhould be delivered up, 
or, as the Ruffians ſay, confined for life; and it is ſaid, 
that after his death the body was ſent to the frontiers of 
Siberia, whither the Chineſe ſent commillaries to ex- 
amine it. 

Catherineburg is a new city, which began to be built 
in the year 1721, on the river Iſett, and was thus named 
in honour of the late empreſs Catherine. Itis five hundred 
and fifty verſts from the city of Tobolſki, and is defended 
by a ſquare fortification with fix whole and four half baſ- 
tions. The river runs through it, and has a large dam 
which has ſeveral mills for drawing iron bars, flatting plate 
iron, making plates for tin, for working rough ſteel and 
iron hoops, and for making anchors. There are alſo 
ſix furnaces for melting copper, a ſaw-mill, and many 

other fabricks, all kept going by forty-two water-wheels, 
the directors of which are moſtly Germans, each of whom 
has a houſe to himſelf. They have a church of their own 
and a German miniſter, 

In the neighbourhood of this city lie the greateſt part of 
the Ruſſian mines, which the Abbe d' Auteroche was per- 
mitted to ſee ; and obſerves, that the mines of gold are in the 
plains, contrary to thoſe of all other countries, which are 
in the mountains: they are indicated by a ſandy. greyiſh 
earth, and the vein appears at two feet below the ſurface ; 
its direction is generally north and ſouth, and it ſeldom 
reaches deeper than fourteen fathoms, below which the 
find water and red oker: the veins are parallel to ack 
other, andthe principal galleries perpendicular tothe veins : 
the extent of the vein, — north to ſouth, is from twenty 
to thirty fathoms, and the width in the upper part, which 
is always the richeſt, from four to five inches; it grows 
narrower as it deſcends, and contains leſs metal, which 
is contrary to the nature of all other mines yet known : 
the earth which divides one vein from another is ſandy, 
and in ſome places reſembles a kind of clay dried and re- 
duced to powder, ſo that they are generally obliged to ſhore 
the galleries with timber. The vein itſelf is a kind of rock, 
of a blackiſh colour, and mixed with earth, but may be 
broken between the fingers; many topazes are found 
among it, of the ſame kind with thoſe of Bohemia; but 
the produce of the mines, upon the whole, ſcarcely defrays 
the expence of working them. The ſilver mines are not 


worth mentioning, and the copper turn to very little 


account. | 

There are however mines of iron, which abundantly 
atone for the defects of the reſt : they are extremely rich, 
and the metal is eſteemed the beſt of the kind in oy hn, 
world, 5 | 

There are alſo found jaſper, marble, porphyry, and 
other ſtones of the like kind, which abound in all parts 
of Siberia, where cornelians and ſardonixes are alſo 
found. | _ 

We ſhall now give a general account of the manners 
of the Ruſſian inhabitants, as well as of the original na- 
tives, from the Abbe d'Auteroche, who however obſerves, 
that the rapidity with which he traverſed this vaſt country, 
would not permit him to ſearch into the manners of the 
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people with an attention equal to his wiſhes. It is how- 
ever far the beſt that can be procured. 

They profeſs, ſays he, the religion of the Greek church, 
but with a fanaticiſm that appears gradually to increaſe 
with the diſtance from the capital. Born in the moſt 
dreadful ſlavery, they have loſt the very idea of liberty. 
Their ſtate and fituation do not admit the indulgence of 
artificial wants, their defires are therefore neceſſarily few: 
they have in general neither manufactures nor commerce ; 
their proviſion is very bad; and therefore conſiſt of dry 
or ſtinking fiſh, 8 and a coarſe black kind of bread 
made of rye; their drink is a wretched kind of beer, and 
a liquor they call quas, which is no other than water fer- 
mented with bran, and then mixed with a ſmall quantity 
of meal. | 

The people in general live great part of the year in total 
idleneſs and inactivity, ſhut up in their ſtoves; the extreme 
naſtineſs of which is not to be conceived ; they are how- 
ever fond of their condition, and hate the thoughts of 
ſtirring out of their dunghill, eſpecially to bear arms; but 
if oy are forced into the ſervice, brandy, and the fear of 
puniſhment, ' will make them tolerable ſoldiers. The 
unwholeſomeneſs and inconvenience of their hovels are 
greatly increaſed by the ſeverity of the winter, which pre- 
vents their communication with the freſh air ; their win- 
dows are ſeldom more than a foot wide, and fix inches high; 
and in the moſt northern parts they are alſo deprived of the 
light of the ſun all the while he is paſſing through the 
ſouthern ſigns ; nor have they any artificial light but by 
ſplinters of birch wood, which they ſet on fire, and ſtick 
up in the chinks of the floor: this practice is indeed com- 
mon through all Ruſſia, and frequently cauſes fires, which 
almoſt immediately ſpread over half a town, as the houſes 
are all built of wood, except in the cities and principal 
towns, But notwithſtanding all this inactivity, con- 
finement, and naſtineſs, they enjoy robuſt and uninter- 
rupted health; fo effeQtually does perpetual temperance 
counterbalance all that can weigh againſt health and life, 
There is ſcarce one among them that is weakly ordeform- 
ed, and their manner of education ſecures to them this 
good fortune, 

The child, as ſoon as it is born, is laid upon a heap of 
ſtraw, or old rags, in a baſket, where it ſprawls about, and 
ſtretches its limbs, without any reſtraint; it is nouriſhed 
with milk by means of a horn which is fitted to a cow's 
teats, but is ſometimes ſuckled by the mother ; the baſket 
is hung at the end of a long elaſtic pole, fo that it may 
eaſily be put in motion, and the child rocked as in a cradle; 
but before it can go alone, it is placed upon the ground, 
where it rolls about at pleaſure, till it learns firſt to ſtand, 
and then to totter along, with nothing to cover it but a 
ſhirt, which ſcarce reaches to the middle of the thigh ; by 
this management their children walk ſooner than ours can 
ſtand alone. As ſoon as they are able, they are ſuffered to 
run about, and at the end of the winter are playing in the 
road in the midſt of the ſnow, while the weather is ſtill fo 
cold that the traveller is afraid of going out of his ſledge, 
though he be covered with fur from head to foot. They 
are of a large ſtature, extremely muſcular and ſtrong, and 
live longer than the inhabitants of- any other known part 
of the world; this, however, is not becauſe their ſituation, 
upon the whole, is favourable to life in the tender years of 
infancy, but the contrary ; for all the children who are 
not ſtrong by conſtitution die ſoon, and none are reared 
but thoſe who are born with the greateſt natural advan- 
tages ; more than two-thirds of the children that are born 
here die in their infancy, and it is common to find but 
three or four alive in families that have had ſixteen or 
eighteen. Many other cauſes concur gradually to depopu- 
late the villages that are ſcattered through this vaſt deſert. 

The ſmall- pox frequently carries off half the inhabitants 
of one of theſe hamlets at a time, and ſometimes a greater 
proportion ; the ſcurvy is alſo very fatal among them ; and 
where they can procure ſpirituous liquors, the inroads of 
diſeaſe and mortality are in proportion to their want-of the 
uh which make intemperance leſs fatal in other 

aces. a 
8 The 'venereal diſeaſe alſo makes great havock amongſt 
theſe unbappy wretches, to whom the method of cure is 
intirely unknown: it prevails ſo much in Siberia and 

| | | Northern 
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Northern Tartary, that there is great reaſon to believe 
that it will at length depopulate the country. . i] 

Upon a review of all that has been here ſaid of this 
immenſe country, it muſt appear to every reader as a de- 
ſolate and uncomfortable region, very thinly peopled, but 
capable perhaps of being greatly improved, and rendered 
valuable by a trade carried on * land, and the rivers of 
the country, with the empires of China and Indoſtan, and 
all the kingdoms and ſtates in the Indies: and by ſea 
from the ſouth-eaſt coaſt near Kamtſchatka to the neigh- 


ſupport themſelves, and to what a degree of perſeclion 


| they arrived in their reſpective employments; There were 


among them, painters, gold and ſilver-ſmiths, ſhoe- mak - 
ers, turners, card- makers and taylors. Some wove gold 
and ſilver brocade; others applied themſelves to muſic ; 
and ſome, who had fallen into a way of 'trade, had leave 
to travel about the country, the paſſes being ſo well 
ow that it was ſcarce poſſible for them to eſcape to 

urope ; while others, who could not attain the know- 
ledge of any mechanic art, were obliged to undergo the 


bouring iſlands of Japan, to China, the Spice Iflands, and | laborious employment of cutting down wood. - 


every part of the Eaſt Indies. Nothing then could be 
more politic, and at the ſame time more cruel, and con- 
uary to the law of nations, than the ſtep taken by Peter 
the Great, in ſending ſo many brave men to diffuſe ſome 
beams of the learning, the arts, and the poliſhed manners 
of Europe through this . country. This has been 
already hinted ; but it certainly will not de diſpleaſing to 
our readers, if we here conclude our account of Siberia 


The men of learning ſet up 5 chools, and not 
only taught the childten of the Ruſſians, but thoſe of 
their fellow-priſoners, many of whom had either their 
wives with them, or had married Ruffian women; for 
the great towns of Siberia were chiefly inhabited by colo- 
nies of Ruſſians, whom the czar tranſplanted thither for 
the ſecurity of his dominions on that fide. Theſe officers 
in their ſchools and academies taught-Latin, High Dutch, 


with the particulars of that extraordinary proceeding. | Ftench, ethics, mathematics, — riding the great 


On the defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Pultowa, 
in 1709, about ten thouſand Swediſh priſoners, including 
officers, were barbarouſly ſent into Siberia; and among 
theſe no leſs than eight hundred captive officers were in 
the city of Tobolſki. During their captivity, the com- 
mon ſoldiers received remittances from Sweden only twice, 
which amounted in all to no more than three crowns a 
head, and the officers received nothing; They were, 
however, well uſed at firſt, till ſome who had leave to be 
abſent on their parole did not return ; and others, who had 
entered into the Ruſſian ſervice, took an opportunity to 
make their eſcape, After this the unfortunate captives 
were more ſtrictly guarded, and diſperſed into remote 
parts; and thoſe who were ſureties for the return of their 
comrades were cloſe confined. 

The brave Swediſh officers; who had often made the 
Ruffians fly before them, had now no means left for their 
ſubſiſtence, and were obliged to earn their bread by apply- 
ing to a number of mechanic arts; and it is ſurpriſing to 
fee how many ways thoſe unfortunate gentlemen took to 
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horſe, and other manly exerciſes. And ſome of thoſe 
ſchools acquired ſuch reputation, that it is ſaid the citizens 
| of Moſcow ſent their children into Siberia for education. 

It was perhaps impoflibe for the czar to take a more 
effectual method to civilize and improve all the princi 
towns in this remote part of his dominions, than by ba- 
| niſhing thither theſe unhappy Swediſh captives, among 
| whom were ſome of the politeſt men in Europe, who, 
upon the fame of the king of Sweden's ſucceſs, had en- 
tered into his ſervice. 
| | It was happy for thoſe gentlemen that it was ſo * a 
2 that a ſingle man might live tolerably well for 
ſeven or eight pouuds a year. | 

To alleviate the unhappineſs of their captivity, prince 
Gagarin, the governor of Siberia, behaved to them with 
great generolity, .and never let any of them apply to him 
tor relief in vain ; and the Swedith officers' thought they 
| never could ſufficiently applaud his humanity, and uſed to 
ſay, that their only misfortune Was their being baniſhed to 
a country ſo remote from their relations and friends. 
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P. VII. 


Of the L AD RON ES. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Situation, Extent, and Number of the Ladrones, or 
Marian Iſlands ; the Number of the Inhabitants, and a 
particular Account of the Iſland of Guam; and of the 
Flying Praas uſed by the Natives. ' 


E have now deſcribed the countries fituated in the 

moſt eaſtern part of Afia, from China to the Froz- 
en Sea, and have given as particular an account of what- 
ever appeared worthy of notice as our materials would al- 
low ; we ſhall now, therefore, return to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and deſcribe the oriental iſlands, beginning with the La- 
drones, which are fituated about eighteen hundred miles 
to the eaſt of Canton, in China, 

Theſe iſlands have been repreſented as extremely beau- 
tiful, and abounding with all the neceſſaries of life, by all 

dur circumnayigators, particularly by Woodes Rogers and 
Dampier ; but none of them have deſcribed them in ſo 
particular and beautiful a manner as the ingenious gentle 

man who compiled the account of commodore Anſon's 
voyage round the world, to which the Rev. Mr. Walter 
bas prefixed his name; we ſhall therefore here chiefly 
make uſe of what we find of thoſe iſlands in that moſt en- 
tertaiging and inſtructive work. 

The Ladrones, or Marian iſlands, were diſcovered by 
Magellan, in the year 1521, who gave them the name of 
Ladrones, or Iflands of hieves, from the natives ſtealing 
ſame of his goods. From the account given of the two 
ficlt he fell in with, it ſeems probable that they were thoſe 


of Saypan and Tinian, they being deſeribed as very beau- 
| tiful Bands, and as l ee fifteen and Hot — de- 
(ves of north latitude, Theſe characteriſties are pecu- 
iarly applicable to the two above-mentioned places, for 
the/ pleaſing appearance of Tinian occafioned the Spani- 
ards to give it the additional name of Buenoviſta; and 
Say pati, which js in the Jatitude of fifteen degrees twenty- 
two minutes north, affords no contemptible profpe&t when 
ſeen at ſea. _ 
There are generally reckoned twelve of theſe iſlands, 
but if the ſmall iflets and rocks are counted, they will 
amount to about twenty. Moſt of them were formerly 
well inhabited; and even not eighty years ago the three 
principal iſlands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian, are ſaid to 
have contained above fifty- thouſand people ; but Tinian 
hath, ſince that time, been intirely depopulated, and on] 
two or three hundred Indians left at Rota to cultivate rice 
for the iſland of Guam, which can alone' be properly ſaid 
to be inhabited. This iſland is the only ſettlement of the” 
Spaniards : here they keep a governor and garriſom; and 
here the Manila ſhip generally touches for refreſhment in 


| her paſſage from Acapulco to the Philippines. 


, Guam is computed to be about thirty leagues in cir- 
cumference, and is full of hills, dales, and ſtreams of 
good water. It produces the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and 
other fruit natural to the ſoil and climate ; befides oranges, 
lemons, citrons, with muſk and water melons, which were 
originally brought thither by the Spaniards. Captain 
Woodes Rogers obſerves, that the indigo plant grows wild 
there in ſuch abundance, that were they induſtrious they 


Aa might 


and the women a ſmall petticoat. The men are very dex- 
terous at ſlinging, and make uſe of pieces of clay of an 


Belo, and is intended to protect a road where a ſmall veſ- 


nerally upon ill terms, and is ſo much afraid of them, that 


ways defective in underſtanding, for their flying proas, 


8 duged to leſs than one. 
3 


ſtteer the veſſel with a paddle according to the tack ſhe 
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might make great quantities of that valuable article of 
commerce; but as they have ſo remote a ſituation, and 
are out of the way of trade, they make no uſe of it, 

T hey have plenty of cattle, but they are lean and ſmall, 
and generally white. The hogs, from their feeding al- 
moſt entirely on cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit, make excel- 
lent pork ; and were not the Spaniards . ſloth- 
ful, they might enjoy almoſt all the delicacies and ſuper- 
fluities of life. 

This iſland contains near four thouſand inhabitants, one 
thouſand of which are ſuppoſed to live in the city of San 
Ignatio de Agana, where the governor uſually reſides. 
Phe houſes are built of ſtone and timber, and covered with 
tiles, an unuſual method of building in theſe warm climates. 
This iſland alſo hath thirteen or fourteen villages. The 
original natives ate tall, ſtrong, and of an olive com- 
plexion; they go naked, except wearing à cloth before, 
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oval form which they burn till it is as hard as marble. 
They are ſuch excellent markſmen that they ſeldom miſs 
hitting any mark, and throw with ſuch force as to kill a 
man at a conſiderable diſtance. | N! 
As Guam is eſteemed a place of conſequence on account 
of its affording refreſhments to the Manila ſhip, there are 
two caſtles on the ſea-ſhore ; one is the caſtle of St. An- 


gelo, which lies near the road where the Manila ſhip uſu- 


ally anchors, and is but an inſignificant fortreſs, mount- 
ing only five eight-pounders : the other is the caſtle of St. 
Lewis, Which is four leagues to the north-eaſt of St An- 


el anchors that arrives every year from Manila. This fort 
mounts the ſame number of guns as the former. Beſides 
theſe, there is a battery of Ave pieces of cannon on an emi- 
nence near the ſea- ſnore. The Spaniſh troops employed 
at this iſland conſiſt of three companies of foot, of between 
forty and fifty men each. This is the principal ſtrength 
on which the governor depends, for he cannot rely on the 
aſſiſtance of the Indian inhabitants, with whom he is ge- 


he has debarred them the uſe both of fire - arms and 
lances. 

The reſt of the iflands, though uninhabited, abound in 
proviſions and refreſhments, but there is no good harbour 
or road amongſt them all. —_— = 

The original natives are a bold, ſtrong, and well limb- : 
ed people, and ſeem, from ſome of their works, to be no 


which are the only veſſels that for ages paſt have been uſed 
by them, are ſo extraordinary an invention, that it would 
do honour to the moit ingenious nation. ; 
hig veſſel received the name of flying proa from the 
wiftneſs with Which it ſails, it being able to run with a 
briſk trade - wind near twenty miles an hour, and the Spa- 
niards ſay much more. Its conſtruction is contrary to the 
practice of all the reſt of mankind, for as the head of the 
veſſet is uſually made different from the fern, and the two 
ſides alike, the proa, on the contrary, has her head and 
ſtern exactly alike ; but her ſides very different; for that 
intended 900 always the lee - ſide is flat, while the wind- 
ward fide is built rounding like other; yeſlels : but to pre- 
vent her overſetting, which from her ſmall breadth, and 
the ſtreightneſs of her, leeward ſide, would without this 
precaution. infallibly happen, a frame is laid out from her 
BY ward, .to ihe end of which. is faſtened a log form- 
ed in the ſhape of a ſmall boat, and made hollow. The 
weight, of the frame is intended to balance the proa, and 
the ſmall boat, which is always in the water, to prevent 
her overſetting to windward, This frame is uſually called 
an out- rigger. The body of the proa is formed of two 
pieces joined end- Ways, and ſewed together with bark, for 
no iron is uſed in her conſtruction: ſhe is about two 
inches thick at the hottom, which at the gunwale is re- 


HS LO! | | 
Ihe proa generally carries fix or ſeven Indians, two of 
which are placed in the head and ſtern, who alternately, 


goes on; he in the ſtern being the ſteers- man. The others 
are employed either in the bailing out the water, which ſhe | 
accidentally ſhips, or in ſetting and trimming the ſail. 
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From this deſcription it is ſufficiently obvious how well 
they are fitted for ranging the Ladrone iſlands, fince as they 
are nearly north and ſouth of each other, and are within 
the limits of the trade · wind, the proas by ſailing moſt ex- 
cellently on a wind, and with either end foremoſt, can run 
from one of - theſe" iſlands to the other, and back again, 
only by ſhifting the ſail without ever putting about, and 
by the flatneſs of their lee-fide, and their ſmall breadth, 
are capable of lying much nearer the wind than any other 
veſſel yet known. a D n 
Veſſels bearing ſome diſtant reſemblance to theſe are to 
be met with in various parts of the'Eaſt-Indies ; but none 
of them ſeem worthy to be compared with thoſe of the 
Ladrones, either for their conſtruction or celerity, which 
renders it probable that this was originally the invention 
of ſome genius of theſe iſlands, and afterwards imperfect!y 
copied by the neighbouring nations. | | 


BO T. IL 
Of TINIAN. 


Its Situatim and Extent. The beautiful Appearance of the 
Country. The Animals and Vegetables, with a particular 
Deſcription of the Bread fruit, The principal Inconveni- 
encies of the” Iſland, and by what Means this beautiful Spat 
became dipepulated. age | 


IHE iſland of Tinian is ſituated in fifteen degrees, 
eight minutes north latitude, and in one hundred 
and fourteen degrees, fifteen minutes north latitude from 


Acapulco. It is only about twelve miles long, and about 


half as much in breadth, yet, on account of its extraot- 
dinary beauty and fertility, it well deſerves a particular de- 


| ſcription. The ſoil is every where dry and healthy, ac. 


being alſo ſomewhat ſandy, it is the Tels diſpoſed. to a rank 
and too luxuriant vegetation. Hence the meadows and 
bottoms of the woods are much neater and ſmoother than 
is cuſtomary in hot climates. The land riſes in gentie 
ſlopes from the ſea-ſhore to the middle of the iſland, tho 
the general courſe of its aſcent is frequently interrupted by 
vallies of an eaſy deſcent, many of which wind irregu- 
larly through the country. Theſe vales and the gradual 
ſwellings of the ground, which their different combinu- 


tions give riſe” do, are moſt beautifully diverſified by the 


mutual encreachments of woods and Jawns, which coaſt 
each other, and traverſe the iſland in large trads. The 
woods conſiſt of tall and ſpreading trees, moſt of them 
celebrated either for their beauty or their fruit; while the 
lawns are uſually of a conſiderable breadth. Their turf 
is clean and uniform, it b: ing compoſed of a fine trefoii, 
intermixed with a variety of flowers. The woods are in 
many places open, and free from all buſhes and under- 
wood, and the neatneſs of the adjacent turf is frequently 
extended to a conſiderable diſtance under the hollow ſhade 
formed by the trees. | mo n 
Hence ariſes a multitude of the moſt elegant and enter- 
taining proſpects, according to the different blendings of 
theſe woods and lawns, and their various interſections 
with each other, as they ſpread” themſelves differently 


through the vallies, and over the ſcopes and deelivities, 


in which the place abounds. ** 
There are, however, no ſtreams, yet the water of the 


wells and ſprings, which are every where to be met with 


near the ſurface, is extremely good, and near the center 
of the iſland are two or three pieces of excellent water, 
the turf of whoſe banks is as clear, as even, and as regu- 


larly diſpoſed, as if they had been baſons formed for the 


decoration of the place. Theſe waters abound with duck, 


teal, and curlew : and in the iſland is prodigious plenty 


of the whiſtling plover. 

The beauties of Tinian are not folely confined to the 
excellency of its landſcapes, fince the animals, which, 
during the greateſt part of the year, are the ſole poſſeſſots 
of this happy ſoil,” in ſome meaſure partake of the roman- 


tic caſt of the iſland, and are no ſmall addition to its won- 


derful ſcenery ; for the cattle, of which it is not uncom- 


mon to ſee herds of ſome thouſands feeding together in a 


large meadow/! are all of them milk white, except their 


eam, Whith are generally black or brown, and notwith- 
* REAC T5 ks a ſtanding ' 
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zue there being no inhabitants, yet the clamour and 
3 — Of domeſtic poultry, which in great 
numbers range the woods, continually excite the idea of 
the neighbourhood of farms and villages, and contribute 
to the chearfulneſs and beauty of the place, 
cattle 
g N from being ſhy; the are extremely well 
taſted, and the fleſh of an "wy digeſtion. The fowls too 
are exceeding good, and ily run down. There are 
alſo abundance of, wild, hogs. Theſe are very excellent 
food, but they are a very herce animal, and can only be 
obtained by ſhooting, them, or hunting them with dogs. 
The country is equally to be admired on account of its 
fruits and vegetable productions, which are happily adapt- 
ed to the cute of the ſea-ſcurvy, which, is of the E 
advantage, as; theſe. iſlands, are on the borders of the vaſt 
Eaftern Ocean, and are extremely convenient for landing 
after a tedious voyage, which is ſeldom made without ma- 
ny of the crew faferiog by that dreadful diſcaſe, In the 
| woods are inconceivable quantities of cocoa-nuts, with the 
cabbages growing on the ſame tree. There are beſides 
uavas, limes, ſweet and ſour. oranges, and a, kind of 
Fit peculiar to theſe iſlands, called by the Indians rhu- 
may, and by commodore Anſon's people the bread- fruit; 
for they conſtantly eat it during their ſtay upon the iſland 
inſtead of bread, and it was ſo univerſally preferred to it, 
that no ſhips bread was expended all the while they ſtaid 
there. —_— : e 
It grows upon a pretty lofty tree, which, near the top, 
is divided into large and ſpreading branches; the leaves, 
which are of a remarkable deep green, are notched about 
the edges, and are generally from a foot to ee inebes 
in length. The fruit itſelf, is found indifferently in all 
parts of the branches, and is in ſhape rather eliptical 
than round: it is covered with a rough rind; and is uſu- 
ally ſeven or eight inches long; each grows ſingly, and 
not in cluſters. The fruit is fitteſt tg be uſed when full 
grown, but ſtill green; when, being roaſted in the em- 
= it has ſome diſtant reſemblance to the taſte of an arti- 
choak's bottom, and is, like that, of a ſoft and ſpongy 
texture. As it ripens it becomes ſofter, turns yellow, and 
contracts 2. luſcious taſte and an agreeable ſmell, not un- 
like a ripe peach, but is then eſteemed unwholeſome, and 
is ſaid to produce fluxes. —\, _ .. . 
Mr. Dampier ſays, that it is as large as a two- penny 
loaf, and that the inſide is ſoft, tender, white, and crum- 
my like bread ; and, if eaten in twenty-four hours after it 
is plucked, has a ſweet and agreeable taſte, and that this 
extraordinary fruit is in ſeaſon eight months in the year. 
All the 5 that have been mentioned, with re- 
ſpect to this delightful iſland, are greatly enhanced by the 
healthineſs of its climate, by the almoſt conſtant breezes 
that prevail there, and by the frequent ſhowers that fall; 
for theſe, inſtead of the heavy continued rains, which in 
ſome countries render a great part of the year very diſa- 
greeable, are uſually of. a ſhort and almoſt momentary du- 
ration : hence they are extremely grateful and refreſhing, 
and are perhaps one cauſe of the ſalubrity of the air, and 
the extraordinary influence it had upon the men belong- 
ing to the Centurion, in increaſing and inyigorating their 
appetites and digeſtion. This effect was extremely re- 
markable, ſince thoſe among the officers who were accuſ- 
tomed to ſpare and temperate. diet, and beſides a flight 
breakfaſt uſed to make but one moderate meal a-day, were 
here, to appearance, transformed into gluttons : for, in- 
ſtead of one meal of fleſh, they were ſcarcely ſatisfied 
with three, and each of them too ſo prodigious in quan- 
tity, as would at another time produce a ſurfeit, Yet their 


- 


digeſtions ſo well correſponded with the keenneſs of their 
appetites, that they were neither diſordered nor even load- 
ed by this uncommon repletion ;, for having, according to 
their cuſtom, while on the iſland, made a hearty breakfaſt 
began to conſider the 
le, ,though ſomewhat 


of beef, it was not long before th 


approach of dinner as a very deſira 
tardy incident. 


| 


which are computed at leaſt to be ten thou- 
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The-principal inconvenience attending the iſland is the 
vaſt number of muſchetoes and other ſpecies of flies, toge- 
ther with a kind of tick, which, though principally at- 
tached to the cattle, will frequently fatten on the limbs 
and bodies of the human ſpecies, and, if not perceived 
and removed in time, will bury its head under the ſkin, 
and raiſe a painful inflammation. There are alſo a few 
centipedes and ſcorpions, but-none of Commodore Anſon's 
men received the leaſt injury from them. Another incon- 
venience attending the Aland is the litile ſecurity, in ſome 
ſeaſons, ſor a ſhip at anchor, the road being extremely 
inconvenient. rr 5; i: hc Mw" 
The only proper ahchoring place tor tips of hurthen is 
at the ſouth-weſt end of the iſland; but the atichorage is 
very unſafe. ,. TIF. fi ek £4608 
However, it muſt appear very ſurpriſing that an ifland 
ſo'richly furniſhed with the conveniences of life, and o 
well provided not only for the ſubſiſtenge, but for the en- 
joyment of mankind, ſhould be entirely deſtitute of inha- 
ditants, eſpecially as it is in the heighbouthood of other 
iſlands, that in ſome meafure depend upon this for their 
ſupport. But Mr. Walter obſerves, that ie was told by 
the Indians, it was not then fifty years fitice the ifland was 
n The three iſlands. of Tinian, Rota, and 
uam, were all full of inhabitants, and Tinian alone con- 
tained, 30, ooo; but" ſickneſs raging” among the iſlands, 
and deſtroying multitudes of the people, the Spaniards, to 
recruit their numbers at Guam, which were extremely di- 
miniſhed by the mortality, ordeted all the inhabitants of 
Tinian thither, where, Laogulſhing for their native ſpot, 
the greateſt part of them in a few years died of grief, 
There are ſtill remains to be met with in the ifland, 
which ſhew that it was once extremely. populous, for in all 
parts of it are ruins of a particular kind; theſe uſually con- 
fiſt of two rows of pyramidical pillars, each pillar being 
about ſix feet from the next, and the diltanee between 
the rows about twelve feet: theſe N are about five 
feet ſquare at the baſe, and about thirteen feet high; ang 
on the top of each is à ſemi-globe with the flat ſurfac 
upwards, The whole of the pillar and ſemi-globe is ſo- 
lid, being compoſed of (ind and flone cemented together 


and plaſtered over. Thiele were faid by the neighbouring 


Indians to be foundations of particular, buildings ſet apart 
for only thoſe of the natives who had en aged in ſome re- 
ligious vow. © But if they were originally the baſes of their 
common dwelling-houſes, their number muſt have been 
very conſiderable ; for in many parts of the iſland they 
are plafiked very thick, and ſuffclently evince the multi- 
tude of its former inbabitants, oo IP 
Before we conclude this chapter, it will de proper to 
ohſerve, that the ingenious writer of Commodore Anſon's 
oyage-ſays, that though the Ladrones have no imme- 
diate OPAL with any other people, yet there lie to the 
ſouth and ſouth weſt of them a multitude of lands that are 
ſuppoſed to extend to the coaſt of that part of a new-diſ- 
covered continent, called New Guinea. Theſe iſlands 
are ſo, near the Ladrones, that canoes from'them have 
ſometimes, by diſtreſs, been driven to Guam; whence it 
is vety natural for us to ſoppoſe, that the Ladrones were 
originally peopled from the ſouthern continent, a TY 
ſmall part of which has yet been diſcoyered, and that in 
very imperſect manner, This continent is thought to 
extend from New Holland and New Guinea through the 
far greatelt part of the Eaſtern or Pacific Ocean ; and very 
ſtrong and convincing reaſons have been given for this 
ſuppolition- 3 but it would be very inconſiſtent with that 
order which ought to be obſerved in a work of this kind 
to treat of a very different part of the earth, when our 
ſubject is only Aſia and, the Aſiatic iſlands: we ſhall there- 
fore defer a particular conſideration of the diſcoveries made 
on that continent, till having almoſt encompaſſed the 
lobe, we draw near the concluſion of this work, and 
ſhall therefore now proceed to the Philippine iſlands, 
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ME New Philippines, or Caroline Iflands, ſaid to 
f be ſituated between the ſixth and one hundred and 
thirty- eighth degree of north latitude, are but imperfectly 
diſcayered. The beſt if not the only account we haye of 
them, is to be found in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, in 
two letters from Father Clan ay Father Gobien, dated 
from the iſland of Manila, founded on the report of ſome 
natives of thoſe iſlands driven upon the iſle of Samar, in 


696. | 
Theſe are ſaid to conſiſt of thirty-two iſlands, ſituated 
between the Ladrones and che Philippines. The country 
is extremely populous, and all the iſlands are under the 
dominion of one king, who keeps his court in the iſle of 
Lamarec. The natives g0 half naked, and the men paint 
and ſtain their bodies with ſeveral figures; but the women 
and children are not painted. In the complexion and 
form of theic faces they nearly reſemble the tawney Philip - 
22 The dreſs of the men only conſiſts in à cloth 
aſtened round their Joins which covers their thighs, and 
a looſe cloth about their bodies which they tie before. 
The principal difference between the dreſs of the men 
and women is, that the cloth worn by the latter hangs a 
little lower; beſides, the moſt conſiderable among the wo- 
men wear necklaces, bracelets, and rings of tortoiſe-ſhell. | 

The people are [aid to be of . ſo peaceful a diſpoſition, 
that they never do violence to each other; and that mur- 
der or homicide was never heard of amongſt them. Their 
language is different both from that of the Philippines and 
the Ladrone iſlands, and comes neareſt to that of the 
Arabs, They are ſaid to have no cattle, dogs, nor any 
quadrupeds in their;iſlands, nor any land-fowls but cocks 
and hens, which they breed up, but never eat their eggs. 
Without obſerving {ct meals, they eat and drink when 
they have an appetite, They falute_a perſon by taking 
bim eitber by the band or foot, and gently ſtroaking his 
face. Their LE darts are {ORE with ſharp bones, 
Among their tools they have a ſaw made of a large ſhell, 
ſharpened with a ſtone, for they are ſaid to have no iron 

r other metals on their iſlands. | | 

Aſter all, there is ſome reaſon to believe theſe accounts 
fictitious, fince we find no notice taken of them by later 
diſcoverers; and there are even ſome contradictions in the 
accounts given by thoſe miſſionaries themſelves ; for Father 
Gobien ſays, theſe iſlands are eighty-ſeven in number, and 
form one of the fineſt archipelagoes in the Eaſt. He alſo 
ives a map of them, which is likewiſe inſerted in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, in which he makes them ex- 
tend from two degrees ſouth, to ſeventeen degrees north 
latitude, though he had no other means. of knowing their 
latitude, number, and fituation, with reſpe to each other, 
than from ſome of the ſuppoſed inhabitants.rangiag peb- 
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bles on a table. 9 | 
The Situation and Names of the printipal of the Philippine 
 Jſtands: the Climate and Fond of 4 Soil, with the 
rees, Plants, and Shrubs : with a particular Account of 
ſome Species of the Palm and Plantain, and of ſeveral" 
pPeiſonous Herbs; and ethers Providence has wiſely formed 
2 Antigotes to them. | 


IHE Philippine Iflands are ve 
1 fay they even amount to a thouſand. 
from the fifth degree of north latitude to the nineteenth, 
ang from the one hundred and fourteenth degree of longi- 


numerous, ſome © 


They extend | 


” 


ated about four hundred leagues to the weſtward of the 
Ladrones, one hundred and twenty to the ſouth of China, 
and two hundred eaft of Cochin-china. They were diſ- 
covered by Magellan, and received the name of Philip- 
pines in honour of Philip II. king of Spain, in whoſe 
reign the Spaniards firſt planted an European colony there, 
he principal of theſe iſlands are, 1. Luconia; or, as 
it is called by the Portugueſe, Manila, from the chief 
town in the iſland. 2. Samar, or Tandago, ſometimes 
called Philipina. 3. Maſbate. 4. Mindoro. 5. Luban. 
6. Paragoia, or Paragoa. 7. Anp- 5 8. Leyta. g Bohol. 
10. Sibu, Cibau, or Zebu. x1. Negroes Iſland, 12. St. 
John's. 13. Xolo : and 14. Mindanao. 
The weather in theſe iſlands is not ſo exceſſively hot as 
might be expected from their being ſo nearly ſituated to 
the line; they being conſtantly refreſhed by ſea breezes, 
the winds blowing _—y one part of the year, and weſ- 
terly the other. Thoſe from the eaſt begin in October, 
but are not ſettled till about the middle of November. 
This wind is accompanied with fair weather, It begins to 
turn to the weſt in May ; but does not blow ſteadily from 
that quarter till June, When the wind firſt veers to the 
weſtward, it blows faintly, and there is one or two hurri- 
canes in a day ; but after the ſtorm is over, the wind again 
ſhifts about to the eaſt, and the ſky becomes ſerene. ina 
little time there are ſeveral hurricanes in a day, with vio- 
lent guſts of wind, and loud claps of thunder; and at 
length they come on ſo thick that the wind continues in 
that quarter from whence the hurricanes ariſe, that is out 
of the weſt, where it remains till October or November; 
during which time there is thick cloudy weather, violent 
rains, and ſometimes ſuch dreadful thunder and lightning, 


that the largeſt trees are torn up by the roots, and the 


rivers, overflowing their banks, drowa the flat country, 

The worſt weather is about the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of Auguſt, when it is very cool and chilly. 
In September the wind and rain abate, and the air be- 
comes clear; but ftill” the morning fogs laſt till almoſt 
noon, when the ſun ſhines our. | 

How difagreeable ſoever it be to have ſo great a part of 
the year tempeſtuous and rainy, yet there is not any coun- 
try in the world that appears more beautiful ; for there is 
here a perpetual verdure, and buds, bloſſoms, and fruit 


ate found upon the trees all the year round, not only in 


well cultivated gardens, but in the fields and mountains; 
and no foil in the world produces greater plenty of all the 
neceflaries of life. es. 

In ſome of theſe iſlands great quantities of gold are wafſh- 
ed down from the mountains, and found mixed with the 
ſand of the rivers. There are alſo found mines of other 
metals, and excellent loadſtones. 2 

The country abounds with à variety of fruits, one of 
the moſt valuable of which, called the ſanter, grows wid 
in the woods: it is of the fize, ſhape, and colour of a ripe 
peach, and has five kernels like the feeds of an orange. 
The Spaniards preſerve it in the ſame manner as quinces, 
and alſo when half ripe pickle it with vinegar. The tree 
reſembles that of the walnut, but has large leaves that are 
uſed in medicine. | | 

They have a fruit called magol, which is downy like 2 
peach, and of the colour of an orange; but it is not well 
taſted, and is hard of digeſtion. , The tree is as tall as a 
pear-tree, and has thick boughs, with leaves like thoſe of 
the laurel ; the wood is but Feels inferior to ebony. 

They have alſo durions, mangoes, and moſt other In- 
dian fruits; beſides oranges eite kinds, different 
from thoſe of Europe, and ſome of them much bigger. 
There are alſo great and (mall lemons, but theſe are geue- 
rally ſweet. | 

The moſt profitable trees are the palms, and in theſe 
conſiſt the principal wealth of the great men. Of this 
tree are reckoned forty ſpecies, the moſt valuable of Which 
is the ſago. Theſe tices grow wild in the woods, and of 
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Puitirrixzs. A 
the pith is! 
natives eat inſtead of f 88 
wood are thin and hard, and when they 
The ths 10. they ſplit it in the middle, then ſcrape 
ol the pith, and beat it with a wooden peftle in a mortar z 
= bo ſtrain it through a cloth, uring in water, 
5 hich carties the ſubſtance of the pith t rough the cloth, 
— leaves nothing but a little Huſk behind. After it is 
rained it has a ſediment, which, when the water is drawn 
from it, is made into cakes and baked, and proves "ery 
good bread. The ſago exported. into the other parts o 
1 Indies is dried hard in ſmall bits no bigger than ſeeds, 
— is commonly eaten with the milk of almonds by thoſe 
who are ſick of the bloody flux. er 

The ſecond ſort of palm- trees are thoſe which . , 
wine, and are generally found in ſalt- water marſhes : the | 
fruit Teſembles the date; but never comes to maturity, be- 
cauſe as ſoon as it bloſſoms _ cut off the branches, that 
the liquor may run into the veſſels they place under them. 

Another ſpecies of palm-trees, called yonba, furniſhes 
them with a kind of woolz of which are made quilts and 

illows, and with a black thread of which they make cables 
for ſhips, which will laſt in ſea-water longer than thoſe of 
hemp. Of the leaves of any of the palm-trees they make 
hats, mats for rooms, ſails for their ſhips, and covering 
ir houſes. 3 
wg =: are a wild fruit that grows in cods like peas z 
they have a ſharp taſte, and are frequent] preſerved with 
ſugar. The tree is tall and thick, with ſmall leaves, and 
the wood ſerves for the ſame uſes as ebony. 

In theſe” iſlands there are alſo plenty of plantains, the 
leaves of which are ſo long and broad, that one of the 
fathers obſerves two of them will almoſt make, a cloak. 
Theſe trees are planted by the Indians about their houſes, 
and on many accounts deſerve a particular deſcription. 
This tree, or ſhrub, is about ten feet high and three 
feet in circumference, and is not raiſed from ſeed but 
from flips and ſuckers taken from the old trees, which 
will bear within ten months after they are planted in their 
native ſoil ; though they will be fifteen months if removed 
into other ground. The fruit is no ſooner ripe than the 
tree decays ; but many young ſhoots grow up and ſupply 
its place. At its firſt ſpringing out of the ground it has 
two leaves, and when it is a foot high it has two more be- 
tween the firſt, but a little lower; and ſoon after two 
others, and ſo on. By the time it is a month old the 
body is near as thick as a man's arm; the uppermoſt leaves 
are about a foot long and half a foot broad, and as it in- 
creaſes in height the leaves grow larger: ſo that when ir 
is at full growth, the leaves are ſeven or eight feet long, 
and a foot and a 'half broad near the ſtalk, ending in a 
round point. The ſtalk of the leaf is as big as one's arm, 
almoſt round, and about a fobt in length from the body 
of the tree to the leaf. When the tree is full grown there 
ſprings from the top a ſtrong ſtem harder than any other 
-part of the body, and about the thickneſs and length of a 
man's arm; round this ſtem grows the fruit in clufters, 


bread four of 


each about ſix or ſeven inches long, and thicker thanone's ' 


wriſt, much in the ſhape of a Bologna ſauſage. The out- 
fide, when ripe, appears ſoft and yellow, and within the 
pulp is ſweet, and ſofter than butter; it is much of the 
ſame colour, and melts in the mouth, having neither ſeed 
nor ſtone. This fruit when green they often roaft or boil, 
and eat it inſtead of bread; and the Engliſh. in our plan- 
tations ſometimes take the pulp of five or ſix of them and 
boil them in a bag like'a pudding. A tolerable ſweet- 
meat is alſo often made of the ripe plantains, by dryin 
them in the ſun. When the natives make drink of it they 
take the pulp of ten or a dozen ripe plantains, and maſhin 

them together, pour two gallons of water upon them, an 


in two hours it ferments and has a head upon it like wort: 


and in four hours is fit to drink; but as it will not keep 
much above twenty-four hours, 'they brew it every morn- 
ing. It drinks briſk and cel; but is very windy, as is 
alſo the fruit when eaten raw ; but when boiled or roaſted 
it has no ill effect. The plantain drink being ſet in the 
| ſun, makes very good 8 ok As the tree never bears 
fruit but once, that is no ſooner gathered than they cut 
it down, which may be done with one blow of an ax : ſo 
thin is the wood that incloſes the pith. Having tripped 
_ off the bark they ſplit the body into four quarters; and, 
, 9 | ” be WF Q : | 4 | 
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aſter it is dried two or three days in the. fur, the women 
divide it with. their fingers into ſmall threads, of which 
they make their cloth ; but it is pretty ſtubborn. while it is 
new, and ſoon wears out: but the poor people of Mindanao 
and other of the iſlands wear no other cloth, -_ | 
The bonaho-tree reſembles the plantain in ſhape and 
ſize, but the fruit is not half ſo large, It is leſs luſcious, 
atid has a niore delicate taſte; and beſides is oftener uſed 
in making of drink. el. t 21% 2130 4 
The a, "per is alſo found in theſe iſlands, This tree 
is ſmaller than that of the tamarinds;/ but has much thicker 
boughs ; the leaves, which are of a beautiful green, are 
ſomewhat larger than thoſe of the pear-treez and being 
boiled with the bloſſoms in the manner of g conſerve, pro- 
duce the ſame effect as the fruit, and are leſs nauſeous; 
he young fruit made into a conſerve is a ſafe and good 
laxative, This fruit abounds ſo much in the mountains, 
that in May and June the inhabitants of the iſland of Min- 
danao fatten their hogs with it. Excellent ananas, ar 
pibe-apples, are alſo found here. | 
ere is alſo a tree named amet, from whence the natives 
draw water by cutting a hole in it; and alſo a kind of 
cane, which the Spaniards call vaxuco, which, if cut, 
yields a good draught of water; and there is bappily plen 
of them in the mountains, where water is moſt 2 


It uſually creeps up to the tops of trees, winding about 


them like ivy; but ſome of them are very ſtraight, and of 
theſe laſt the natives make pikes and halberts. 

In the mountains is timber fit for building either ſhips r 
houſes; among the reſt they have black ebony and iron 
wood, with ſeveral ſorts of wood uſed in dying. 

The camondog is a ttee of ſo venomous a nature; that 
the fiſh which eat the leaves that fall into the ſea ſpeedily 
die; as do allo the perſons who eat the poiſoned fiſh. The 
natives dip the points of their darts in the liquor which, 
upon inciſion, flows from the trunk of this tree. The 
very ſhadow of it is ſo deſtructive, that no herb or | 
will grow within it; and, if tranſplanted, it kills all the 
plants round it, except a ſmall ſhrub, which is an an- 
tidote againſt it, and is always with it. A leaf of this 
ſhrub carried in a man's mouth is ſaid to be a ſecurity 
againſt the venomous effects of the tree. 

Here are alſo plenty of ſugar-canes, and abundance of 
odoriferous herbs and flowers that grow without cultiva- 
tion: alſo indigo, tobacco, and many medicinal | herbs ; 
one of which is uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the Turks 
chew opium, that is to chear the ſpirits, and render the 
people void of fear when the engage an enemy. Among 
the roots which ſerve for food are potatoes, of which there 
are ſeyeral kinds; and there is ſuch plenty of all ſorts of 
roots fit for the- kitchen, that many thou of the na- 


tives live chiefly upon them. 1 ® 
Near to Catbalagan, in the ifle of Samar, is a plant of 
ſurpriſing virtue: it reſembles ivy, and twines about any 
tree near which it grows. The fruit, which riſes from 
the knots and leaves, reſembles in ſize and colour a 
melocotoon, and has within it eight, ten, or ſixteen green 
and yellow kernels, as big as a large hazle nut; which, 
when ripe, drop out of themſelves. This is a powerful 
antidote againſt venomous herbs and the darts uſed by the 
natives of Macaſſar, Borneo, and the Philippines. The 
uſual doſe is the ſixteenth part of an ounce, powdered and 
mixed in wine or water, | | 
Theſe remedies agaiaſt poiſon could no where be placed 
to greater advantage by the. hand of the wiſe Creator, than 
in theſe iſlands, where, beſides the poiſonous tree already 


g | mentioned, the ſoil produces many venomous herbs and 


flowers, which in ſome of theſe iſlands not only kill thoſe 
who taſte them, but infect the air, ſo that many people 
die in the time of their bloſſoming. : 


U 
Of the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes, 


W ITH reſpe& to the animals, there are in ſome of 
theſe iſlands ſuch numbers of wild buffaloes, that 
a good huntſman on horſeback, armed with a ſpear, will 
kill ten or twenty in a day. The Spaniards take them for 
their Eins, which they ſell to the Chineſe and the fleſh 
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98 AS YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
The woods alſo abound with wild bears, deer, and oats, | 
which laſt are ſo plentiful in one of theſe iſlands, that the 

Spaniards gave it the name of Cabras. 5 
The Spaniards have imported from New Spain, China, 


and Japan, horſes and cows, Which are preat y multi- 


* 


| PaLiPPINEY, 
long, red on the back, and about as thick as a gooſe quill, 
they have a, multitude of feet, which extend from the head 
to the tail, from whence they have their name. Their 
bite is eſteemed more dangerous than the ſting of a ſcor= 


| and Which : wlti-1 pion. Theſe are often found among dry timber, and in 
p plied 3 but the ſheep they brought over ſoon die , Which | old houſes. 1 e e ee | | 
is — owing — the heat of the , climate, and the] They have great plenty of fiſh about theſe iſlands, par- 
moiſture of the earth. 


ticularly bonetoes, cavalliers, breams, and mullets. 
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There are monkies and baboons in theſe iſlapds of a 
monſtrous ſize; which it is ſaid will defend themſelves if 
attacked by men. When no fruit is to be found in the 
mountains, they go down to the ſea-ſhore to catch crabs, 

gets, and other ſhell-fiſh, That the oyſter may not 
<loſe and catch their paws, they put à ſtone between the 


7 . 
Of the different People who inhabit theſe Idundi, their Perſons, 


| ie bete Habit, Food, Liquors, Diverſions, Arms; their Genius 
mnells to prevent their ſhutting cloſe. They catch crabs | and Temper ; their Marriages, the Names they give their 
by putting their tail in the holes Where they lie, and when Children, and their Funeral: 


the crab lays hold of it, they draw 410 | | 

.  Civet cats are very numerous ; as are alſo flying ſquirrels : 
and in the iſland of Leyte is a creature that has ſome re- 
ſemblance to a mouſe, only the head is twice as big as the 


ſlition. 


HES E illands are inhabited by four or five different 
1 nations; as the Blacks, who dwell in the woods, 
mountains, and moſt inacceſſible places: the poſterity of 
the Chineſe, who once poſſeſſed part of the ſea-coaſt ; 
the 1 * Moors, or — oth who came thither 
from Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo, and Macaſſar; the Spa- 
niards, Portugueſe, and other Europeans; and a mixed 
breed 1 3 gs of all theſe. 


their Religion and Super- 


10 - he ignana is a creature like an aligator, but the ſkin 
is purple, ſpeckled with yellow, the tongue is cloyen, 
and the feet is armed with claws. It devours poultry, 
and, though it is a land-animal, ſwims over rivers with! 
great ſwifineſs. The Indians and” ſole Spaniards eat it, 


and ſay the fleſh is not unlike that of the turtle. The. 


There are aligators found i 
near Mindanao and Xollo. ere are 
great number of ſea horſes. ba ed . 

Turtle are found in theſe ſeas, ſome of which ate very 
large, and are eat by the natives; ahd on the ſhore are 
tortoiſes, which are not good to eat, but the ſhell is much 
valued. | „ | 1 
The turkies carried by the Spaniards to the Philippines 
could not live, but they have a fol called xolo, that has 

long legs, and is as well taſted as a turkey. They have 
another ſpecies of ' fowls called camboxa, whore legs are ſq 
ſhort that their wings trail on the ground. They are in 
no want of common ' poultry, and pendes theſe it is ſaid 
they have à ſort in which the fleſh and bones are both 
black, and yet they are well taſted. ' | -j 
Theſe iſlands afford ſeveral forts of parrots and white 
- cocatoes ; they are ſomething la 
- bave. their heads adorned with a'tuft of feathers: in ſome 
of the iſlands are abundance of peacocks, but pheaſants 
and partridges ate unknown ; lie ate however heath- 
cocks, quails, and other game. 


The tavan is a black ſea-fow! 


the heat of the ſand. They ate as large as gooſe 0 Sz 
v 


| it. | From the 
noiſe it makes when at this work; the Spaniards give it the 


name of herrero, or carpenter, 


the "lakes and in the ſea! 
Th alſo Taid to be al 


rger chin a parrot, and] 


lacks were probably the firſt inhabitants, ſince 
they poſſeſs all the inland parts, and may have been driven 
into the woods and mountains by the other nations which 
now poſſeſs the ſea-coaſt. Theſe Blacks have as regular 
and well proportioned features as any European, and have 
long black hair. All the natives of theſe iſlands are of a 
middle ſtature, and well ſhaped, The women tie up 
their hair in a roll on the hinder part of the head, adorn- 
ing it with jewels, or ſomething elſe that makes a glitter- 
ing ſhew; and they have alſo necklaces and ear-rings, 
with bracelets on their arms and legs, and rings on theic 
fingers; the more civilized who live among the Spaniards 
wear 2 kind of waiſtcoat, and a cloth about them which 
reaches below their knees, and many of them conform 
entirely to the Spaniſh faſhions. The Blacks who live in 
the mountains haye only a cloth about their loins, and the 
meaner ſort of the people. generally wear neither ſhoes 
nor . ſtockings, The Chineſe. dreſs after the manner of 
their country, which has been already deſcribed. 

It ought not to be omitted, that one of the tawny na- 
tions who inhabit theſe iſlands paint and ſtain their bodies 
like our ancient Britons and, Pits, and from thence have 
obtained the name of Piatadoes. 4 
Tube natives who dwell on. the ſea-coaſt ſit croſs legged 
like moſſ of the other Aſiapics, both at their meals and at 
all other times. Their uſual food is boiled, rice and fiſh, 
and they ſeldom eat fleſh but at their feſtivals. Their 
common drink is hot water, and they have alſo palm- wine 
an toddy drawn from the palm and cocoa- trees; and from 
both they diftil a ſpirit. that reſembles arrack, This laſt 
{pirituous Iiquor 105 % make from tice. They ' have 
alto 'a; liquor called" chiham, which is the juice of the 
ſugar-cane boiled in wateãe r. | 
"hoſe who dwell on ghe mountains live chiefly on fruit, 
roots, à d the fleſh of wild beaſts, which they take in hunt- 
ing; for. they. ate not acquainted, with huſbandry, and 
never apply: themſelves to ſowing rice, or any other 


1 q $72 F rai. a do Ala vii 89101158 | 
There ate à kind of turtle-doves, grey on the back, ee niards who Keep good tables generally eat 
and white on the breaſt; in the middle of which is a red [ fleſh at nogn, and fiſh at night. The natives who inhabit 
"= not unlike a wound with the freſh blood upon it. the fea-coaft ba 


Playa, mafic, jad dancing, like the 


-coaſt have 
have a bird called colin, of the ſize of a black-hird, 10 i 


La e | | ck Chi % In their ſongs one of them fings a verſe, and 
but iſtinguiſhed by aſh · colour and black feathers; belides, another: repeats it to \the. ſound of a gong or metal drum. 


the head is bald, and has a crown of fleſh, | | Their dancing has, a martial appearance, and ſeems in 
The laſt we ſhall mention js the ſaligan, which builds | imitatſon of a * 1 All their motions are regular; fome- 
her neſt on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt | times they aſſault each other with their ſpears, and then 
_ wally and theſe make the delicious birds neſts ſo mu , 7 57 gracefully; but their, greateſt diyerſion is cock- 
eſteemed... t. | 4 Irn e en PET 
Theſe iſlands likewiſe produce a multitude.of ſaakes, | eber are expert ſwimmers, and very fond of bathing, 
ſome of them of a prodigious ſize, and others excetdin which they conſtantly ptactiſe both in the morning and 
- venomous. It is uſual for ſnakes to come into the hbuſes, | evening, and this may be one of the reaſons why the na- 
and even into the ſhips. x 2... +. | [tives build their bouſes on the banks of rivers; even lying- 
There are likewiſe ſeveral kinds of venomous inſe&s z | in women and children newly born are conſtantly plunged 
as ſcorpions, . whoſe ſting is in their tails, which turn up | into cold water. Both the men and women are fond of 
in a ring upon their backt, and contains four or five inches ' \moaking tobacco, and of chewing betel and arcca. 
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| of the natives are bows and atrows, and a 
12 cpeaded with iron or wood hardened in the fire ; 
they have alſo broad two-edged daggers and canes, thro 
- which they blow little e. darts, which have ſuch 
be: effect, that the ſlighte wound given by them are mortal, 
if a proper remedy be not immediately applied. They have 
alſo a long narrow fhield, a kind of helmet and a guard 
for the back and breaſt, made of cane covered with a but- 
faloe's hide, as a defence againſt the poiſoned darts, 

The Blacks of the mountains are ſo fond of liberty, 
that they could never be brought to ſubmit to the govern- | 
ment of the Spaniards, to whom they are ſuch enemies, 
that if they happen to kill one of them, they invite all 
their family to rejoice for three days ſucceſſively ; and, 
while the entertainment laſts, tis ſaid they conſtantly 
drink out of his ſkul]. On the other hand, the Spaniards 
make flaves of all the Blacks that fall into their hands. 
But, though the Spaniards have no immediate commerce 
with theſe mountaineers, they have ſome intercourſe with 
them by means of the Indian nations who dwell in the 

lains ; for to them the Spaniards ſell tobacco, and ſeveral 
other commodities, which the Blacks purchaſe of them 
by giving gold duſt, bees wax, &c. in exchange. 

ith reſpe& to their marriages, the huſband-pays a ſum 
of money to the father, or neareſt relation, to purchaſe 
his wife, They both eat out of one diſh, to ſhew they are 
to run the ſame fortune and partake of the ſame joys 
and ſorrows ; and having ſacrificed ſome beaſt, an enter- 
tainment begins, and completes the ceremony. They not 
only marry in their own tribes, but eſpouſe the neareſt of 
their kindred, except inthe firſt degree. Divorces are 
allowed on both ſides; but among ſome of them polygamy 
is not permitted, except the wife .prove barren, ther 
of the Indian nations allow two or more wives. 

Some of the Indians in theſe iſlands have no other mar- 
riage ceremonies than joining of hands before their pa- 

rents and friends; but in thoſe parts of the country ſubject 
to the Mahemetans a plurality of women is allowed. 

The mothers give names to their children, and this is 
commonly done from ſome circumſtance, of their birth ; 
as for inſtance, Malaccas, which ſignifies ſtrong, from its ap- 
pearing ſo when brought into the world: Malivag, or diffi- 
cult, becauſe of the difficulty of the labour; but at other 
times they give it the name of the firſt thing that occurs, 
as Dama, the name of an herb; and by this they are known 
afterwards, What appears very ſingular is, that the firſt 
ſon or daughter, on being married, give their name to 
their parents, as Amani Malaccas, Immani Malivag ; 
that is, the father of Malaccas, the mother of Malivag. 

When a perſon of diſtinction dies, ſtrangers are hired 
to come and mourn, and to lament in their ſongs the de- 
parture of the deceaſed, The body, being waſhed and 
perfumed with benjamin and other fragrant gums, is 
wrapt up in ſilk, according to his quality, and put into a 
coffin made ſo cloſe as to keep out the air; then bein 
placed upon a table, the cloaths and arms of the deceaſed 

are laid in a cheſt by the coffin; and if it be a woman, the 
utenſils neceſſary for her work : food is alſo ſet before the 
corpſe, At — 4 the body is interred in the burying- 
place of the family, and a feaſt made for thoſe invited to the 
funeral; but the widows and children for ſome time ab- 
ſtain from animal food, and live only on rice and herbs. 
Some of theſe nations mourn in black, and others in white, 
' ſhaving their heads and eye-brows ; and formerly when 
a great man died, the neighbourhood were obliged for ſe- 
veral days to keep filence,. -Sacrifices are offered to thoſe 
who die in defence of their country. | 
I be original natives are ſo extremely ſuperſtitious, that 
there is ſcarce a rock, ſtone, promontory, or river to which 
they do not pay a kind of religious worltip ; and they have 
ſuch a veneration for old trees, that they think it a kind of 
ſacrilege to cut them down on any account whatſoever, 
They have alſo the ſame veneration for ſome antient tall 
canes, from the belief that the ſouls of their anceſtors dwell 

in them, and that the cutting of thoſe trees or canes would 
put them to pain. 7 | | 

Anciently they 155 their idols in certain caves, 
and there the prieſts offered their, ſacrifices, On theſe 
occaſions a young and beautiful virgin gave the firſtſtroke 
to the victim with a ſpear, after which it was lain, cut in 


miſſionaries ſay they ate ſo ſupet᷑ſtitious, that if a ſnake he 
found on their cloaths they will nevef wear them again j 
and if they are going out on the moſt important bulk ed, 
if a ſnake croſſes the way they will defer it, and imme - 
diately return home. 15 
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SECT. V. 


| Of the Iſland of MinDANAo, 


It Situation, Extent, and different Nations. The Perſons, 
Dreſs, Food, Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Mindandyans. 


12 deſcribing theſe iflands we ſhall begin with the ſouth 
and proceed to the north, treating laſt of Manila. 
Mindanao is the ay, of all the Philippines, except Ma- 
nila, it being ſixty leagues in length, and between forty 
and fifty over, Tt has ſeveral fine harbours and navigable 
rivers, which are plentifully ſupplied with fiſh. The ſouth- 
weſt part of it is ſituated in about the ſixth degree of north 
latitude, and the north-eaſt part in about the eighth, 
The feas and rivers about this iflarid are attended with 
an inconvenience that is of the utmoſt prejudice to com- 
merce; for they are ſo infeſted-with wornns, that they will 
deſtroy a ſhip in a very ſhort time; and therefore the na- 
tives, whenever they come from ſea, immediately haul their 


ſhips upon dry land, as they do their canoes and barges, 


and never ſuffer them to lie long in the water, Theſe 
worms are chiefly in the bays, creeks, and mouths of 
rivers ; or in places near the ſhores | 

The rb part of the inhabitants are Mahometans, 
and ſubjeR to the ſultan of Mindanao, who governs at- 
bitratily and without any written laws. His fabjects who 
dwell near the coaſts are called Mindanayans, and have 
the greateſt commerce with ſtrangers :' "for the whole 
iſland is not ſubject to this prince, nor is either the reli- 

ion or language the ſame in every part of it. Thoſe who 
five in the woods and mountains in the midſt of the counti 
are called Hilanoons, and have rich mines of gold wt 
great plenty of bees-wax, which they exchange with the 
Mindanayans for cloaths and other neceſſaries. 

The Sologues are the leaſt nation that inhabit this 
iſland. They are planted on the north-weſt part of it, 
and have little commerce with the Mindanayans, though 
they carry on a conſiderable trade to Manila and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, ge 4 

The Mindanayan men have little heads and oval faces, 
with ſmall black eyes; their foreheads are flat, their noſes 
ſhort, their mouths wide, their lips are red and thin, their 
hair black and renten, and, as in other parts of India, 
they black their teeth, * They are of a tawny complexion, 
but of a brighter colour than. ſome of their neighbours ; 
their limbs are ſmall, and their bodies ſtraight ; they wear 
their nails to a, great length, eſpecially that of the left 
thumb, which they never cut but, ſctape, and nouriſn it 
with great induſtry, © They have a ſtately mien, but are 
eivil to ſtrangers, and entertain hem with great familiarity, 
except they are inſulted or injured, and then they are im- 
placable in their revenge, which they execute ſecretly by 
poiſon or aſſaſſination. | 

They wear a kind of linen'ſhirt, which ſcarcely reaches 
down to their knees, and, a. pair of drawers, Lis have 
neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. They wear a ſmall. turban 
on their heads, which is tied once round, and the ends, 
which are fringed, hang down. | 

The. features of the women are ſomething more agree- 
able than thoſe of the men, but their noſes are too 
ſmall ; they have long black hair, which they tie up in a 
roll on the back part of the head, and their  faceg are 
rounder than thoſe of the men: their complexion is ulſo 
ſomewhat more agreeable, They wear à ſhort frock; or 
a ſhirt like the men, but the fleeves'afe a great deal wider 
than their arms; but ſo ſtrait at the ' wriſt, that they can 
hardly get their hands through. They Have alſo à Thort 


| 7 77 or a piece of cloth wrapt once round” their uiſt. 


he common . wear cloaths. made bf the plantain- 
tree, but thoſe in better circumſtantes are cloathed in Blk 


and calicoe. They have ſmall feet, but, like the men, 


wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, though they bave ringe 


on their fingers, and bracelets of gold or ſiſyer on their 
pieces, dreſſed, and eat in a reverential manner, The þ wriſts, FE Hor A * bony y 99 441 an 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Mindanao: 


The Mindanayans are ſaid to be an ingenious and | wiſe be deſtroyed, as theſe rivers annually overflow their 


witty people. They can be active enough when they pleaſe, 
but are generally lazy, and will ſeldom work unleſs they 
are compelled to it by hunger, which is chiefly attributed 
to the tyranny of the prince, who will not permit them 
to enjoy the wealth they acquire. | 
The women are allowed to converſe with foreigners, and 
to entertain them with innocent gallantry at their houſes, 
When any foreigners arrive at Mindanao it is cuftomary 
for the men to go on board and enquire if any of the ſhip's 
company chooſe a comrade, or a pagally: by a comrade is 
meant a male friend, and by a pagally one of the other 
ſex. Almoſt every ſtranger is under a neceſſity of contract- 
ing ſuch an acquaintance, and when he comes on ſhore is 
welcomed to his comrade's or pagally's houſe, where he 
eats, drinks, and fleeps ; but for this his hoſt expects to 
be paid, and ſeldom makes any other preſent gratis but 
tobacco or betel. Perſons of the beſt quality allow their 
wives the freedom of converſing with their pagallys in 
ublic. | 
: The common people live principally on rice, ſago, and 
ſmall 6h; while thoſe in better circumſtances eat buffaloe 
beef and fowls with their rice, but their cookery is very 
indifferent. As they uſe no ſpoons, they take a handful 
of rice out of the diſh, which they ſqueeze together and 
put into their mouths, They always waſh after their 
meals, and after touching any thing they eſteem unclean. 
They have a pretty ſtrong liquor made of rice ſteeped in 
water, and with this they will be very merry ; but when 
they invite foreigners, they | 
the ſame veſſel, for fear they ſhould be defiled by the 
touch. | | 
On days of rejoicing they have women bred to ſinging 
and dancing, who perform before them ; but they have 
no inftruments of muſic. Theſe dancers do not leap from 
the ground, but ſhew the ſuppleneſs of their limbs by the 
odd poſtures they twiſt themſelves into, ſo that one would 


- 


hardly believe they have any bones in their fleſh, At 
theſe entertainments they introduce a ſingle man, who 


ſeems to act the part of a hero, and putting on a dreadful 
look ſtrides acroſs the room with his lance in one hand, 
and a great broad ſword in the other: and, having tra- 
verſed it ſeveral times in a menacing manner, throws his 
lance and draws his dagger, then cuts and flaſhes the air, 
till at length, ſeeming to have brought his enemy down, 
gives two or three blows with his broad ſword on the 
floor, as if he was cutting off bis head. He then with- 
draws, and is ſucceeded by another. Their generals and 
t men ſometimes exhibit theſe mock battles; and if the 
Nllean be preſent he frequently concludes this kind of play 
by behaving as if he was 


y encountering a dangerous 


enemy. 

They hunt buffaloes, wild cows, deer, and other ani- 
mals: and frequently take their women with them to par- 
take of their i As they have no dogs, they are but 
little uſed to. firelocks ; their - bunting only conſiſts in 


un the game into & ſtrong fence prepared for that 


ov 
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8 E C Ta: VI. 


D tien of tbe City of Mindanao; the Sultas's Palace ; 
4 PEN of FA Aae 3 their Schools, mechanic Arts, 
and Religion, 


* HE city of Mindanao, which is the chief town in 
the iſland, is fituated in about the ſixth degree of 

north latitude, on the banks of a ſmall river about two 
miles from the ſea. It is about a mile in length, but is 
narrow, though it has ſome houſes on the oppoſite ſhore. 

This city. is not well ſituated for commerce, for there is a 
bar at the mouth of the river, which at a ſpring-tide has 


not above ten or eleven feet water : ſo that large ſhips can- 
not eaſily come up to the city. | N | 
_ , The — Mindanao are built on poſts between 


and twenty feet above ground, and have but one 


floor, which is divided into ſeveral rooms; and to theſe 
they aſcend by means of a ladder. Their building in this 
manner is extremely neceſſary 
ſituated in the plains by the fi 


becauſe: their towns being 


do not chooſe to drink out of 


banks to a very great height, Their buildings, however, 
are very flight ; their walls and floors being made of ſplit 
cane and bamboo, and their roofs covered with palmeto 
leaves. Underneath their rooms the people keep their 
ducks and poultry, and make their dunghills, on which 
account they are not very ſweet, except at the time of the 
inundation. | 

The ſultan's palace is very lofty and ſpacious, for it 
ſtands on one hundred and eighty pillars, and is much 
higher than the common buildings; a broad ſtair-caſe 
leads up to it, and in the firſt room are twenty iron guns 
mounted upon carriages, Several of the grandees have 
alſo guns in their houſes. The floors of the rooms are 
neatly matted, on account of their fitting croſs-legged 
upon them, for they uſe no chairs. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the ſultan's palace is a houſe 
erected for the reception of ambaſſadors and foreign mer- 
chants, which is alſo uſed as a council- chamber. 

They build ſerviceable ſhips, and veſſels both for trade 
and pleaſure, and have alſo ſome ſhips of war. They 
chiefly trade to Manila, to which they export gold and 
bees-wax ; and in return bring back calicoes, . muſlins, 
and China ſilks, They alſo carry on a trade with the 
ifland of Borneo, and the Dutch come thither in loops 
from Ternate and Tidore to purchaſe rice, bees-wax, and 
tobacco; for the laſt grows more plentifully at Mindanao 
than in any other iſland except Manila, and is an excel- 
lent ſort, but the people have not the art of managing it to 
advantage like the Spaniards at Manila, The tobacco at 
Mindanao is of a deeper colour than that of Manila, and 
the leaf much larger, which is imputed to the fatneſs of 
the ſoil. The Manila tobacco is of a bright yellow, and 
the leaf, which is of a moderate ſize, is not ſtrong, but 
very pleaſant to ſmoke, The people of that iſland, by well 
ordering of it, ſell it all over India at a very high price; 
while that of Mindanao, which' is ſaid to be really as good, 
is ſold exceeding cheap. 

Mindanao gold is valued at fourteen Spaniſh dollars the 
Engliſh ounce, and eighteen dollars the Mindanao ounce, 
for Spaniſh dollars are the current coin of all theſe 
iſlands. | | 

In the city of Mindanao they ſpeak two languages, the 
one the proper language of the iſland, and the other the 
Malayan. tongue, which is ſpoken in all the oriental iſlands, 
and in ſeveral countries on the continent, as at Cochin- 
china, Cambodia, and Malacca. „ 

In that city are ſeveral ſchools, in which children are 
taught to read and write; and it is obſervable, that 
many of their words, eſpecially in their devotions, are in 
Arabic, and ſome of their forms of ſalutations in the Tur- 
Kiſh language. As the Mindanayans do not underſtand ac- 
compts, ry employ the Chineſe, who live among them, 
when they have any to ſettle with foreigners, . There are 
but few handicrafts in the city of Mindanao, where the 
chief trades are the goldſmiths, blackſmiths, and carpen- 
ters, The blackſmiths, conſidering their tools, arc ex- 
cellent workmen ; they have neither anvil, vice, or ham- 


| mer, but a great ſtone or piece of an old gun to hammer 


upon; and in this manner they not only make common 
utenſils, but all iron-work for ſhips tolerably well. Al- 


| moſt every man is a carpenter, and can ufe the ax and 


adze; and as they have no ſaws, they ſplit all their 
planks, and then ſmooth them with theſe tools; but, 
though this requires great labour, they work cheap. 

The Mindanayans are frequently afflicted with a kind 
of leproſy, or dry ſcurf, which ſpreads all over the body, 
and produces an intolerable itching; for which reaſon they 
are perpetually ſcratching themſelves. However, they do 
not ſeem to be under any great fear of catching this loath- 
ſome diſeaſe, and never refrain' from each other's company 
on that account. Their other diftem are the fever, 
ſmall-pox, and flux; the latter of which occafions great 
pains in the bowels. 

The Malayans are of the Mahometan religion, and 
the inhabitants of the inland country are pagans. 

The people of Mindanao, like other Mahometans, allow 
ſeveral wives and. concubines, and the ſultan has about 
thirty, with whom he chiefly ſpends his time ; but the 
married women here are not ſo cloſely confined as in other 


des of rivers, would other- | 


places where the doctrines of Mahomet'prevail, but ate 
| act Ave as — ſuffered 
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to walk the ſtreeti, but freely to converſe 


on] . * - _ 

2 "gy their religion prohibits their eating 
ſwine's fleſh, the wild 5 5 multiply extremely, and even 
come down from the woods into the towns, ſearching un- 
der their houſes for ſobod; while the people dare not kill 
them for fear of being defiled by their touch, but are 

glad when the Eutopeans will do it for them. Yet they 
will not ſuffer an European to come near them immedi- 
ately after he has touched hog's fleſh. 


SECT. VII. 


7 at. Mindanao, the Manner in u hic he goes 

9 8 2 cription of the Barge in whith he takes 
his pleaſure by Mater; with an account 0 the Gbvernment 
of that Prince, and the Manner in which ht makes War. 


HE ſultan, notwithſtanding his being an abſolute 
prince, is very poor, for the Hilaloons who inhabit 
the mountains poſſeſs all the gold-mines, and the country 
affords little elſe for the uſe of ſtrangers, except ſago, rice, 
tobacco, and bees-wax 3 and the lait alſo comes from the 
woods and mountains. However, the poverty of the 
rince ſeems more owing to his tyranny and oppreſſion, 
than to the want of the materials of commerce; for this 
puts a ſtop to all induſtry, and neceſſarily occaſions the 
negle& of trade : for if the prince knows that any of his 
ſubjects have money, he immediately borrows it; and ſel- 
makes any return. 
When this 416% goes abroad he is carried on a couch 
or open palanquin on fout men's ſhoulders, and is attended 
by eight or teh of his guards. When he takes his pleaſure 
upon the water he is accompanied by his women. In the 
middle of the barge is an apartment capable of holding 
fifty or ſixty people: this is erected with ſplit bamboos, 
about four feet high, with ſmall windows on the fides, 
and the roof is neatly covered with palmeto leaves. This 
apartment conſiſts of three rooms, one for the prince him- 
ſelf, the floor and ſides of which are matted, and it is alſo 
furniſhed with a carpet and pillows for him to fleep on. 
The next room, which is for his women, is furniſhed 
much in the ſame manner; and the third is for the ſer- 
vants, who wait upon them with betel and tobacco, for 
they are always chewing the one or ſmoaking the other. 
The watermen fit at the head and ern when they row 
the veſlel. 

The prince has one prime miniſter, to whom he com- 
mits both his civil and military affairs; and both the na- 
tives and foreigners apply to him for permiſſion to trade. 
As this perſon is alſo general of the ſultan's forces, the 
finging women who perform before him make his great 
actlons in the field the ſubject of their ſongs. | 

The ſultan of Mindanao is frequently at war with the 
mountaineers, and ſeldom with any other people. The 
weapons uſed by his ſoldiers are u lance, a ſword, and a 
kind of ſhort dagger. They ſeldom come to a general 
engagement, for the armies are no ſooner advanced within 


a ſmall diſtance of each other, than they begin to throw | 


up intrenchments and redoubts. Thus they paſs two or 
three months, ſending out ſmall parties and ſkirmiſhing 
every day. | 


SECT. VIII. 
Of the ſmall [and fituated betwern Mindanao and Manils. 


EFORE we give a patticular account of Manila, the 
largeſt and moſt valuable of all the Philippine iſlands, 
we ſhall deſcribe the ſrruation of the moſt confiderable of 
' thoſe iſlands ; for as the cuſtoms and manners of the in- 
habitants have been already mentioned, fliey need not be 
here repeated. N 
Thifty leagues to the ſouthward of Mindanao is the 
iſle of Xolo, or Jolo, which is governed by & prince of its 
own, All the ſhips of Borneo touch here, and this may be 
conſidered as the mart of all the Mooriſh Kingdoms of the 
Faſt, It abounds in rice, and is the only iſland of all the 
ilippines that has elephants, which here multiply very 
faſt, becauſe the inhabitants, it is ſaid, never take them. 


1 
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| A great deal ef ambergtis | thfowii on the ſhore of uit, 


iſland, | 

An iſland named Leyco is fituated to the tiorth:eaſt of 
Mindanao. It is Abou one hundred leagues in compa, 
and is divided in the middle by a molthtain, which is ſald 
to octhfion a great alteration in the air, it being fre- 
quently cold on one fide, while it is very hot on the other, 

To the weſt of the laſt mentioned iſland lies Sibug or 
Cibou, which is about twenty leagues long, and eight 
broad, - The chief city is Nombre de Dios, whith was 
the firſt town built by the Spaniards in the Philippine 
iſlands ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and has a cathedral, and ſe- 
vetal monaſteties. It had formerly a great trade, and the | 
privilege of ſending ſhips to New Spain; but the trade 
now removed to Manila, | | 

Bohol, ati illand of about forty leagues in cireutrife- 
rence, lies to the ſouth-weſt of Leyta, | od.” 

To the weſt of Sibu lies Negroes ifland in ten de- 
grees latitude, It extends in length from north to ſouth, 
and is about one hundred leagues in circumference, lt 
takes its name from the blacks, its principal inhabitants. 

Panay lies to the weſtward of Negroes iſland in the la- 
titude of ten degrees ; it is ſomewhat of a triangular form, 
and is alſo one hundred leagues in compaſs, - 

Paragoia, or Patagoa, is the largeſt of the Philippige 
iſlands, except Manita and Mindanao. It lies to the weg- 
ward of them all, and is about one hundred leagues in 
length, and from ten to twfenty-bve in breadth, The 
ſouth part of the iſland, which lies neareſt to Borheo, is 
governed by the King of that iſland, and tbe inhabitants 
ate Mahometans : the horth-eaft part of it is under the 
dominion of Spain ; but the middle of the iſland is poſ- 
ſeſſed by its original inhabitants. | 

To the north of ly my are three ſmall iſlands, elle 
the Calamines, famous for their edible bird-neſts, 

Philippina, or Samar, lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Manila, 
and is about one hundred and thirty leagues in circumfe- 
rence, The capital of the iſland is called Catbalagari, and 
is govetned by an alcade. The north - eaſt point forms the 
cape called Spirits Sando. 17 

Maſbate lies to the weſtward of Samar, and alſo to the 
fouth of Manila, in twelve degrees north latitude; and is 
about thirty leagues in compaſs. 

Mitvoro lies to the weſtward of Maſbate, in thirteen 
degrees latitude, and is ſeventy leagues in co . 

And to the northward of this iſland is the ſmall iſle 
of Luban, which is rendered fampus by its voleano. 

We ſhall now proceed to Manila or Luconia, which is 
frtuated to the ſouth, and being a place of the utmoſt im- 
portance deſerves a very particular deſcription. 


SECT. N. 
Of Lucoma of Maur A. 


Its Situation, Extent, Rivers, and Lakes. It 


Eartl Its Climate, and a Defeription r 
arthguakes. Its Climate a iti 
ahi Olty ff Manila, © 


ANILA, by far the largeſt of all the Philippine 
iſlands, extends from thirteen degrees, thirty mi- 
nutes, to nitieteen degrees north latitude, and Ras been 
ſometimes reſerfibled to a bended arm. It is ohe hundred 
Spaniſh leagues in length; but is of very uns- 
qual bench; it being in ſome places twenty; in ſome 
ity, and in others forty leagues over. | 
This ifland abounds both in rivers and lakes, the prin- 
cipal of which is the lake of Bahia, which is near the 
of Manila, and is about ninety miles id compals ; jt 
long and narrow, and has great plenty of fiſh: but it is in- 
feſted with ctocodiles, that devour both the men and ent- 
tle which apptoach the banks. Near this great lake Id a 
ſmall one upon a mountain, which the natives being una 
ble to fathom, imagine it has no bottom; but it hal ofity 
ſome ill-taſted filth, © | ek. 

This iſfand is extremely ſubject to earthquabes; theſk 
in 1627 levelled one of the mountains, and in 12624, 4 
thittt part of the city of Manila was overthrown, ard 10 
lefs than three thouſand perſons periſhed in me rutas4 


and che following year there was another earthquake not 
much leſs dreadful]. 


Cc Manila 
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Cf the Gavernment of Manila, and the Number of the People 
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Manila, - notwithſtanding its fituation, is | eſteemed to 
be in general extremely healthy, and the water found up- 
on it is ſaid to be the beſt in the world. It produces all 
the fruits of the warth climates, and has an excellent 
breed of horſes, ſuppoſed to be firſt carried thither from 
Spain. It is well ſituated both for the Indian and the 
Chineſe trade, and the bay and port of Manila, which is 
on its weſtern fide, is perhaps the moſt remarkable on the 
whole globe, the bay being a large circular baſon near ten 
leagues in diameter, and great part of it entirely land- 
locked. On the eaſt fide of this bay ſtands the city of 
Manila. The port, peculiar to the city, is called Cabite, 
and lies near two leagues to the ſouthward ; and in this 

rt all the ſhips employed in the Acapulco trade are uſually 
ſtationed. | 

The city of Manila, the capital of the iſland, is in a 
healthy ſituation ; it is well watered, and is in the neigh- 
bourhood of a very fruitful and plentiful country ; but as 
the principal buſineſs of this place is its trade to Acapulco, 
it lies under ſome diſadvantages, from the difficulty there 
is in getting to ſea to the eaſtward ; for the paſſage is 
among ande and through channels, where the Spaniards, 
by reaſon of their unskilſulneſs in marine affairs, waſte 
much time, and are often in great danger. 

This city, which is ry, and populous, ſtands at the 
foot of a ridge of high hills fronting the harbour. The 
houſes are Dacious, ſtrong, and covered with tiles, and 
the ſtreets large and regular, with a market-place in the 
midſt, and it has ſeveral handſome churches and convents, 
the principal of which are a cathedral, which is Jarge, but 
not much adorned on the inſide. The college of jeſuits 
is a great building, adorned with arches and ſpacious dor- 
mitories. Adjoining to it is the college of St. Joſeph, 
which has forty collegians, who ſtudy 1 9 philo- 
ſophy, and divinity. The collegians are clothed in pur- 
ple, and have red cloth gowns, and the graduates, by way 
of diſtinction, wear ſomething like a collar of the ſame 
cloth. 2 

There are alſo in Manila ſeveral churches, chapels, 
convents, and hoſpitals that are endowed : in the convent 
of the church of Miſericordia, dedicated to St. Elizabeth, 
are received the orphan daughters of Spaniards and Muſ- 
tees, who are born of Spaniſh and Indian parents : theſe 
have a portion of three or four hundred pieces of eight 
paid for them, and if they chuſe to be nuns they bave a 
ſuitable annual allowance. The inſide of their churches 
and chapels are extremely rich ; that of St. Auſtin's in par- 
ticular has fifteen altars richly gilt, but moſt of the pub- 


lic ſtructures are built of wood on account of the frequent 
earthquakes in theſe iſlands. | 


SECT. X. 


As © ſubjeft to Spain. 
NG ha Spaniards have a captain-general, who LEY 


court in the city of Manila. This is one of the 

moſt profitable poſts under the king of Spain, and moſt of 
the grandees' would be ambitious of obtaining it, were 
not this iſland at ſo great a diſtance from Europe. This 
officer has under him twenty-two alcades, or governors of 
towns and provinces, two of whom reſide in the city of 
Manila; one having the government of the Europeans, and 
the other that of the Aſiatics. There is alſo a tribunal of 
three or four judges, in which the captain-general pre- 
fides, though he has no voice; for when their opinions 
are equal he appoints ſome doctor of laws to give the 
caſting-vote. Both theſe judges and the ſolicitor for the 
crown have their places for life, and cannot be turned out 
by the viceroy; but all military employments are in his 
gift, and he appoints the governors of provinces : he has 
ikewiſe the nomination of the captains. of the galleons 

which ſail every year to Spain, which poſt is ſaid to be 
worth fifty thouſand crowns a year, The viceroy uſually 
keeps a garriſon of about eight hundred ſoldiers in the 
eity, and has three or four thouſand more under his com- 
mand in other parts of the country. The pay of each man 
is two pieces of eight and fifty pounds of rice a month. 
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The captain-general is no ſoonet recalled, than procla- 
mation is made for all ' perſons within nc days to come 
and exhibit their complaints againſt him; he then under 
goes a trial, his ſucceſſor being frequetirly his judge; and 
this trial being over, he is ſent back to Spain, with an 
N of his conduct, and of the proceedings againſt 

im. | 

As to the eccleſiaſtical government, there is an archbiſho 
at Manila elected by the king, who determines all — Bag 
from his ſuffragan biſhops, as well as all affairs in his own 
dioceſe : but there lies an appeal from him to the pope's de. 
legate, who reſides in one of the Philippines, The revenue 
of the archbiſhop amounts to ſix thouſand pieces of eight 
per angum, which he receives from the crown; and that 
of the biſhops of Sibu, Camerines, and Caguayan, five 
thouſand, Beſides, that there may be no intermiſſion in 
the. care of ſouls before a new prelate can arrive, there 
canſtantly reſides at Manila a titular biſhop, or coadjutor, 
who aſſiſts in the firſt vacant church. There is alſo a 
court of inquiſition at Manila, under the conduct of a prin- 


cipal inquiſitor appointed by the court of inquiſition at 
Mexico. | 


The Chineſe had formerly the dominion of great part 
of the ſea-coaſt, and it is ſaid three or four thouſand of 
their deſcendants ſtill remain in this iſland ; and being the 
only mechanicks and artiſans of the country, the Spaniards 
are unable to do without them, and therefore ſuffer them 
to profeſs their religion at Manila, which is a favour t 
do not uſually grant in their colonies. Theſe have how- 
ever an alcade and other Spaniſh officers appointed over 
them, whoſe ſalary they are obliged to pay; and, beſides 
other duties and taxes to the crown of Spain, they are 
ſaid to Pay no leſs than ten thouſand pieces of eight per 
annum only for the liberty of gaming a few days at the 
beginning of every new year. Their uſual game is called 
matua, which is no more than even or odd; a ſmall hear 
of money being laid down, a perſon gueſſes whether the 
number of pieces in the heap be even or odd. If he 
gueſſes right he wins the heap, if not he pays as much as 
he would have won. The Spaniards do not permit any 
of the Chineſe to remain in the houſe of a Chriſtian in the 
night-time, nor after it is dark to have any light or fire in 
their own. wo g 
There are ſuppoſed to be in all theſe iſlands about two 
hundred and fifty thouſand fouls ſubject to the king of 
Spain, and yet it is computed that theſe do not amount 
to the twelfth part of the people who inhabit the Philip- 
pines. Every maſter of a family under the government of 
the Spaniards pays an annual duty of ten rials, and every 
ſingle man above eighteen, and under fixty, pays five rials; 
— the ſaid ſum is ſaid to be paid by every single virgin 
who is upwards of twenty-four and under fifty years of 


As the inhabitants are a mixture of people conſiſting of 
Spaniards, Chineſe, Indians, &c. their complexions are 
as different, conſiſting of white, tawny, and black. There 
are computed to be about three thockad ſouls within the 
walls of the city, and as many more in the Chineſe ſuburb. 
There are beſides other large ſuburbs, that conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral Indian nations, who live near the river in houſes built 
on wooden pillars ; and beyond the ſuburbs; on both files 
the river, gardens, farms, and country houſes; extend a 


great way ce into the country, and afford an agreeable 
proſpet, The inhabitants of the mountains live under 


the ſhelter of great trees, or in ſmall huts made of their 
branches; and when they have eaten up the fruit, and the 
roots proper for. nouriſhment that are to be found near 
them, they remove to another place, | 


s E CT. Xl 


Of the Trade of Manila, and the Manner in which the Ships of 
that Iſland ail to Acapulco, That Iſland taken by the Engliſh. 


M from its excellent port placed in a manner 
between the rich kingdoms of the Eaſt and Weſt, 
was once conſidered as the beſt ſituation for trade in ihe 
known world, eſpecially when the Molucca iſlands were 
under the ſame government; for the Spaniards bad there 
| 91 J 
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he beſt ſhars' of the Eaſt 4s well as che Welt Indies. 
Hither diamonds and o her precious ſtories were brought 
from Golconda ; ſilver, from New Spain and Peru ; nut- 
megs and cloves" from the. Moluccas ; cinnamon, from 
Ceylon; pepper, from Sumatra and Java; ſilks, from 
Bengal; camphire, from Borneo benjamin and ivory from 
Cambodia; china-ware aud filks, from China ; and for- 
merly two or three ſhips came every year from Japan, 
freighted with“ filver, amber, ſilks, cabinets, and other 
japan-ware, in exchange for hides, wax, and the fruits of 
the country; and two veſſels annually ſail to Acapulco, in 
New Spain; loaded with the riches of the Eaſt, and 
returned; as they do at preſent, chieſſy freighted with 
er. 

TG trade cartied on from Manila to China, and dif- 
ferent parts of India, is principally for fuch commodities 
as are intended to ſupply the kingdoms of Mexico and 
peru. Theſe are ſpices, all ſorts of Chineſe filks and 
manufactures, particularly ſilk ſtockings, of which, it is 
ſaid, fifty thouſand pair are uſually ſhipped in each cargo; 
great quantities of Indian ſtuffs, as chints and calicoes, 
with gold-ſmiths work, and other articles, chiefly made 
at the city of Manila, 2 

All the inhabitants of Manila do not enjoy the benefit 
of trading to Acapulco. The ſhips employed in this com- 
merce are found by the king of Spain, who pays the of- 
ficers and crew, and the tonnage is divided into a certain 
number of bales, all of the ſame ſize. Theſe are diſtributed 
among the convents at Manila, but - principally to the 
Jeſuits, as a donation to enable them to ſupport their miſ- 
fions for the propagation of the catholic faith,” Thus the 
convents have a right to embark ſuch a quantity of goods 
on board the Manila ſhip as amount to the tonnage of 
their bales ; or if they do not chooſe to be immediately 
concerned in trade, they may ſell this privilege to others; 
and when the merchant to whom they ſell their ſhare is 
unprovided with a ſtock, it is not uncommon for the 
convents to lend him conſiderable ſums of money on 
bottomry. 

The trade is limited by the royal edicts to a certain 
value, which the annual cargo ought not to exceed, This 
limitation is ſaid to be ſix hundred thoufand dollars ; but 
it does not fall much ſhort of three millions of dollars, 

As | the greateſt ſhare of the treaſure returned from 
Acapulco is again diſperſed into different parts of India, 
and as all European nations have generally eſteemed it 
good policy to keep their American ſettlements in an im- 
mediate dependance on their mother country, without 
permitting them to carry on directly any gainful trade with 
other powers ; many remonſtrances have been preſented 
to the court of Spain againſt this Indian trade allowed to 
the kingdom of Mexico. It has been urged, that the filk 
manufactures of Valencia, and other parts of Spain, are 

by this means greatly prejudiced,” and the linens carried 
from Cadiz much injured in their ſale ; ſince the Chineſe 
filks coming almoſt directly to Acapulco can be afforded 
conſiderably cheaper there than any European manufactures 
of equal goodneſs, and the cotton from the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel ſupply the place of the European linens. So that 
the Manila trade renders both Mexico and Peru too little 
dependant upon Spain for a'ſupply of their neceſſaries, 
and exhauſts thoſe countries of *a conſiderable quantity of 
filver, the greateſt part of which, were this trade pro- 
hibited, would center in Spain, either in payment for 
Spaniſh commodities, or in gains to the Spaniſh mer- 
chants: whereas, now the only advantage received from 
it is, the enriching the jeſuits, and a few particular per- 
ſons at the other extremity of the world. Theſe arguments 
ſo far influenced Don Joſeph Patinho, who was former! 
prime miniſter, and an enemy to the jeſuits, that about the 
year 1725 he reſolved to aboliſh this trade, and to permit 
no Indian commodities to be introduced into any of the 
Spaniſh pats in the Weſt Indies, except ſuch as were 
brought thither by the regiſter ſhips' from Europe. But 
the powerful intrigues of the jeſuits prevented this regula- 
tion from taking place. ots eie 

The trade between Manila and Acapulco is general 
carried on in one, or at moſt two annual ſhips. Theſe ſail 
from. Manila in about July, and arrive at Acapuleo in De- 
cember, January, or February following ; and having there 
diſpoſed of their effects, return for Manila in March, and 


y | of - eight, and thirty-five thouſand fix hundred and ei 


other commodities, which he brought to England in 
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uſually arrive there in June. This a whole yeaf is hear) 
taken up in the voyage. For this reaſon, though one ſhi 
is only Freighted at a time, yet another is always ready 
when that arrives. Hence there are always three or four 
ſtout ſhips, that in caſe of any accident the trade may not 
be ſuſpended; The largeſt is deſcribed as little leſs than 
one of our firſt-rate men of war, and ſometimes has twelve. 
hundred men on board; and though their other ſhips are 
far infetiot in bulk, yet they are ſtout large veſſels, of the 
burthen of twelve hundred tons and upwards, and generally 
carry fifty guns, and have on board from three hundred 
and fifty to ſix hutidred hands, paſſengers included. | 
For theſe and many other obſervations in relation to 
Manila, and the important branch of trade carried on be- 
tween that city and Acapulco, we are indebted to com- 
modore Anſon's Voyage; from which we ſhall, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of the curious, give a circumſtantial detail of 
the navigation from thence to Acapulco. The ſhip. hay- 
ing received her cargo on board, and being fitted for the 
ſea, generally weighs from the mole of Cabite about the 
middle of July, when the weſterly monſoon ſets in. Its 
ſailing through the channel called the Boccadero to the 
eaſtward, is fo troubleſome a navigation, that it is ſome- 
times the end of Auguſt before they complete it, When, 
they have cleared this paſſage, and are diſentangled from 
the iſlands, they ſteer to the north-eaſt till they arrive in 
the latitude of thirty degrees, or upwards, where they ex- 
pect to meet with weſterly winds, before which they 
ſtretch away for California ; and never let go her anchor, 
till ſhe arrives on that coaſt, This voyage ſeldom takes 
up leſs time than fix months, and the ſhip being deeply, 
laden with merchandize, and crowded with people, it mu 
appear ſurpriſing how they can be ſupplied with a ſtock 
of freſh water for ſo Vang, 5 voyage; and this being done 


by a method extremely ſingular, it deſerves to be particu- 
lar] : 
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heir water is preſerved on board, not in caſks, but 
in earthen jars, that almoſt reſemble the large oil-jars we 
often ſee in Europe. When the Manila ſhip firſt puts to 
ſea, ſhe has on board a much greater quantity of water 
than can be ſtowed between decks, and the jars which 
contain it are hung all about the ſhrouds and ſtays, ſo as 
to exhibit at a diſtance a very odd appearance, Though 
theſe jars are much more manageable than caſks, and are 
liable to no leakage, unleſs they are broken; yet a fix, or 
even a three months ſtore of water, could never, by any 
management, be ſtowed in a ſhip ſo loaded; and, therefore, 
without ſome other ſupply, this navigation could not be 
performed: but this ſupply ſeems at ficlt fight ſo extremely 
precarious, that it is amazing ſuch numbers ſhould run the 
hazard of periſhing by the moſt dreadful of all deaths. In 
ſhort, their only method of obtaining a freſh ſupply of 
water is by the rains they meet with between the laticudes, 
of thirty and forty degrees north, and which they are al- 
ways prepared to catch: for they take with them a great 
number of mats, which, whenever the rain deſcends, they 
range flopingly againſt the gunwale, from one end of the 
ſhip to the other, their lower edges reſting on a large ſplit 
bamboo; whence all the water that falls on the mats 
drains into the bamboos, which conveys it into the jars. 
However-accidental this method of furniſhing themſelyes 
with water may appear, it hath been never known to fail; 
and it is common for them, when their voyage is a 
little longer than uſual, to fill all their jars ſeveral times 
over. | | 
In 1743 commodore Anſon took near this iſland a large 
Acapulco ſhip, in which was one million three hundred 
and thirteen thouſand eight hundred and forty-three pieces 


two ounces of virgin filver, beſides ſome cochineal. and. 


1744. | 5: 1, Oh? 
j - the concluſion of the laſt war, when Spain, 
upon the moſt idle pretences, joined with France to put 
a ſtop to the amazing ſucceſſion of victories with which 
Providence had bleſſed our arms, it was reſolved to attack 


y | Manila. © Vice-admiral Corniſh and general Draper were 


directed to go upon this expedition : the troops allotted for 
the enterprize were only the ſeventy-ninth regiment, and 
a company of royal artillery ; but the gentlemen of Ma- 


draſs furniſhed them with thirty of their artillery, fix 


ö 


hundred 


hundred of their ſeepoys, a company of caffrees, another 


of tapazes, and another of pioneers, with two companies 
of Frenchmen who had ſaliſted in their ſervice, and ſome 
hundreds of unarmed Laſcars ; to which rear-admiral Cor- 
niſh added a fine battalion of five hundred and fifty ſea- 
men, and two hundred and ſeventy marines ; the whole 
force fot the land operations amounting to two thouſand 
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three hundred men; who, with the neceſſary ſtores, em- 


batked on board his majeſty's ſquadron, and two India 
ſhips __——__ as tranſports. | 

On the 23d of September, 1762, they anchored in 
Manila-bay, and the next day, having in vain ſummoned 
the city to ſurrender, a patt of the troops landed in the 
evening near a chutch and village called Malata, about 
two miles to the ſouth of Manila; while the frigates kept 


up a briſk fire to protect their flanks, and diſperſe the 


enemy, conſiſting of both horſe and foot, that began to 
aſſemble, in order to oppoſe their deſcent. This had the 
deſired elke, for they retired, and left a clear coaſt z but 
a violent ſutf which atoſe daſhed many of the boats to 
feces, and damaged the arms and ammunition. The 

neliſh, however, having formed on the beach, marched 
and took poſſeſſion of Malata, while the Spaniards of the 
city of Manila were employed in burning part of the 
ſuburbs. 

On the twenty- fifth they ſeized the fort of Polveriſta, 
which the Spaniards had abandoned ; and the ſame day 
colonet Monſon, with two hundred men, took poſſeſſion 
of the chutch of Hermita, about nine hundred yards from 
the city, and the prieſt's houſe was made the head- 
quarters. They ſoon found that the monſoon had broke 
upon them, the rains that fell deluged the country, and 
made it ittipoffible to encamp. This poſt was therefore 
of the utmoſt conſequence, both from its ſtrength and the 

reat ſhelter It afforded, and therefore to ſecure it major 
ore marched up with the ſeventy- ninth regiment. Then 
proceeding till nearer to the city, the . 142 under 
cover of the houſes, to the church of St. Jago, which is 
45 near the ſea, and within three hundred yards of 
le City, 

Mean while the ſurf continuing dangerous, and the 
rains increaſihg, the landing of the artillery and ſtores was 
attended with great hazard, and the remaining troops 
were put on | | 
activity of the ſeamen ſurmounted all obſtacles. The next 
day the Spaniards, who had before endeavoured in vain to 
diftodge them, took poſſeſſion of a church about two hun- 
dred yards to the tight of St. Jago, and begun a cannonade 
with two feld pieces upon the right flank of the poſt; 
but a party being ſent againſt them, they were ſoon driven 
back into the town, with ſuch precipitation, that they left 
one of the field-pieces upon the glacis, and colonel Mon- 
ſon had orders to keep poſſeſſion of this ſecond church; 
for as — had neither a ſufficient number of men, nor 
dry ground to thake regular approaches, they were forced, 


by theit critical fituation, into theſe raſh meaſures. 


From the top of this laſt poſt they had a perfect view of 


obliged to attack was defended by the baſtions of St. Diego 
and St. Andrew, with orillons and retired flanks, a ra- 
velin, which covered the royal gate, a wet ditch, covered- 
way, and glatis. 
er, wete lined with a great number of fine braſs can- 
non; but their ravelin was not armed, the covered- way 
was out of repair, che glacis was low, and the ditch not 
carried round the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego; 
which determined them to attack it; and a ſmall part of 
the ſeventy-ninth regiment, under the brave captain 
Fletcher, Had the courage to approach the walls and found 
the ditch, which they found to be about thirty yards broad, 
and the depth of the water only five feet: while the Spa- 
niards, firing from their baſtion, killed or wounded three 

of . bold N men. 2 | gi 
e great extent of this populous city rendering it im- 
poſſible for the beſiegers to eh it, ad ſides _ con- 
aritly open to the Spaniards, who made uſe of this ad- 
vantage by introducing ſupplies of men and proviſions, 
and the gartiſon of eight hundred men was augmented 
by ten thouſand Indians, a fierce and barbarous. people: 
but no dilfleulties could check the ardour of the troops, 
2 * 0 * h F , 


ore with ſome loſs ; but the courage and 


the enemy's works, and found that the front they were | 


The baftions, which were in excellent | fp 


- 
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who made faſcines and gabions, opened batteries, and 
continued their bombardment day and night. 

Mean while the governor ſent a flag of truce to apolo- 
gize for ſome barbarities committed by the ſayages who 
had murdered ſome ſtraggling ſeamen, and to * that 
his nephew, who had been taken in the bay, might be 
ſent aſhore. This requeſt was granted, and lieutenant 
Fry was ordered to conduct him into the town with a 
flag of truce: but as that gentleman was advancing with 
him, a large party of the garriſon, intermixed with Indians, 
making a ſally, the barbarians, without reſpecting his 
character, inhumanly murdered him, mangling his ; Ave 
in a moſt ſhocking manner; and alſo mortally wounded a 
gentleman who endeavoured to ſave him: when it being 
evident that the Indians alone were guilty of this horrid 
piece of barbarity, our ſoldiers ſhewed them no mercy. 

At length the weather grew ſo tempeſtuous, that the 
whole ſquadron was in danger, and all communication 
with it was cut off: while the violence of the ſtorm forced 
the South-Sea-Caftle ſtore ſhip from her anchors, and 
drove her aſhore ; but even in this fituation ſhe was of 
great uſe, by enfilading the whole ſea-beach to the ſouth- 
ward, and keeping in awe a large body of Indians, who 
menaced the Polveriſta and the Engliſh magazines at the 
Malata. The deluge of rain and the roaring of the wind 
| continuing, the enemy ſeemed to truſt entirely to the 
elements; while the archbiſhop, who ated as governor, 
gave out that an angel of the Lord was gone forth to de- 

roy their enemies, like the hoft of Sennacherib, 

ut the weather no ſooner became moderate, than, by 
the ſkill end management of major Barker and the officers 
under him, a freſh battery ſilenced twelve pieces of cannon 
on the baſtion of St. Diego: yet ſoon after one thouſand 
of the Indians attacked the cantonment of the ſeamen, 
This was performed on the fourth of October, three hours 
before day, when their approach was favoured by a multi- 
tude of thick buſhes that grew upon the fide of a rivulet, 
which they paſſed in the night; and, by keeping cloſe, 
eluded the vigilance of the patroles. Colonel Monſon and 
captain Fletcher, with the piquets, were ſent to the 
alliance of the ſeamen, who bravely kept their poſts, and 
were ſatisfied with repulſing them till day-break :'though 
the Indians, armed with bows, arrows, and lances, ad- 
vanced to the very muzales of their pieces, and died gnaw- 
ing the bayenets ; but it no ſooner grew light, than a freſh 
piquet of the ſeventy-ninth regiment appearing, they fled 
with the loſs of three hundred men. 

Scarce were theſe Indians diſperſed, when another body 
of them, with part of the Spaniſh garriſon, attacked the 
church which the Engliſh had before taken from the Spa- 
niards, and forcing the ſeepoys from their poſt in it, took 
poſſe ſſion of the top, from whence they killed and wound- 
ed ſeveral of our people, who were entirely expoſed to 
all their weapons: yet the European ſoldiers, with great 
firmneſs and patience, maintained their poſt behind that 
ſtructure; and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance of ſotne field- 
pieces, diſlodged the enemy. 1425 

This was the enemy's laſt effort; all their Indians, ex- 
cept eighteen hundred, diſcouraged by their loſſes, return- 
ed home: and the fire of our batteries, which had been a 
little interrupted by theſe attacks, was renewed with greaier 
irit than ever. A canfiderable breach being made, on 
the ſixth of October, at four d'clock in the morning, the 
troops, to give the leſs ſuſpicion, filed off in ſmall parties, 
and aflembled at St. Jago's church. At day-break the 
walls being cleared by the cannen, ſixty volunteers, under 
lieutenant Ruſſel, ſupported by a body of grenadiers, at 
the ſignal of a general diſcharge of the artillery and mor- 
tars, with. the greateſt intzepidity, ruſhetl on to the aſ- 
ſaults, under the cover of a thick ſmoke, that blew directiy 
upon the town: they were cloſely followed by the engi- 
neers, the pioneers, and others, to clear and enjarge the 
breach, and make lodgments in caſe the enemy ſhould be 
too ſtrongly intrenched. Then advanced colonel Monſon 
and major More, at the head of two grand diviſions of the 
ſeyenty-ninth, the battalion of ſeamen. followed next, ſuſ- 
tained by the other two divifioris of the ſeventy-ninth, 
and the company's troops cloſed the rear, They all meunt- 
ed the breach with ＋ 4 ſpirit and rapidity ; upon 
which the Spaniards in the baſtion diſperſed fo fuddenly, 
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as to raiſe a ſuſpicion that they depended. on their mines. 
They met with little reſiſtance, except from the guard- 
houſe over the Royal-gate, where one hundred Spaniards 
and Indians, boldly refuſing to ſurrender, were put to the 
ſword, and from the lofty houſes that ſurround the 
grand ſquare, Three hundred men were drowned in at- 
tempting to eſcape over the river : mean while the gover- 
nor and principal officers retired to the citadel, where they 
were glad to ſurrender at diſcretion, and were admitted 

riſonersof war on their parole of honour; while all the 
ladies who were taken were diſmiſſed in ſafety. The 


people and their effects were taken under his majeſty's 
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religion, liberties, and trade: on the other hand, the Spa- 
niards conſented to pay four millions of dollars, and to de- 
liver up the port of Cavite and tke citadel; with all the 


iſlands and forts dependant on Manila, to his majeſty; 


protection; and they were freely allowed to enjoy their 


with all the military ſtores and magazines, for" the preſer- 


vation of the town and their effects. The Engliſh alſo 


took ſeveral large ſhips, and among the reſt the Santiſſimo 
Trinidad, bound for Acapulco, +" Ea 

But before this agreeable news had reached England, 
the peace was coneluded, by which it was agreed, that 
any acquiſitions made of the Philippine iſlands ſhould be 
reſtored to Spain; | | 


I. 
In Situation, Extent, Climate, Plants, and Animals. 


S ECT. 


O the ſouth of Mindanao lies the iſland of Celebes, 
or Macaſſar, which is called the key of the Spice 
Iſlands. 
latitude to five degrees thirty minutes ſouth, and is fituated 
to the eaſt of the great iſland of Borneo. 'From the ſouth- 
weſt point to the north-eaſt is about five hundred miles in 
length, and in the broadeſt part it is near two hundred miles 
over. On the ſouth part of the iſland is a bay ſeven or 
eight leagues wide, that runs forty or fifty leagues into 
the country; and on the eaſt fide of the iſland are ſeveral 
bays and harbours, and many ſmall iſlands and ſhoals. 
The country is there low, flat, and watered by many 
fmall rivulets ; but towards the north the land riſes in 
hills. uy ; 

The air is hot and moiſt, for the country lying under 
the line is ſubject to great rains. The time of the northern 
monſpons is the moſt healthful ſeaſon : but if theſe fail to 
blow the accuſtomed time, which very ſeldom happens, 
great numbers of people are ſwept away by ſickneſs. In 
the country are mines of gold, copper, and tin ; but it does 
not appear that any great uſe is made of them, The gold 
they have is chiefly found in the ſands of the rivers, and 
at the bottoms' of the hills, where it is waſhed down by 
. the torrents, A , 
Their woods conſiſt of the trees uſually found within the 
tropics. They have particularly ebony, calamback, and 
ſanders, with ſeveral forts of wood proper for dying. The 
bamboos are remarkably large, ſome being four or five 
- fathoms long, and about two feet in diameter: theſe they 
make uſe of in building their houſes and boats. | 

Their fruits and flowers reſemble thoſe of the Philip- 
2 but the former are ſaid to have a more delicious 
flavour than the fruits of other countries expoſed to floods, 


bears a red flower, and when that falls leaves a head about 


and that which grows in this iſland is eſteemed the fineſt 
in all India. N 

They have pepper and ſugar of their own growth, and 
alſo great plenty of betel and areca; but neither nut- 
megs, mace, nor cloves: ou they formerly imported 
ſuch quantities from the Spice Iſlands, that they had not 
only ſufſicient for their-own-uſe, but fold great quantities 
of thoſe ſpices to foreigners, * Wy 
Their rice is ſaid to be better than in other parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, and from its goodneſs alone the natives are 
thought to be of a ſtronger conſtitution than thoſe of the 
continent. This iſland produces great quantities of opium, 
which is much admired by the natives, who make it up in 
little pills, which they often diſſolve in water, and ſprinkle 
their tobacco with it, 
9 


CH A P. 


Of the Ifland of CELEBES, or 


It extends from one degree thirty minutes north 


The plains are here covered with the cotton ſhrub, which 


the ſize of a walnut, from whence the cotton is drawn ; | 


"Thoſe who are uſed to this flow | 
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poiſon can never leave it off; they are lulled as it wer 


into a pleaſing dream, and intoxicated as if with ſtron 
| liquor, but it inſenfib] 


preys upon their ſpirits an 
ſhortens their lives. hen they enter into battle they 
put about the quantity of two pins heads of it into a pipe 
of tobacco; and they have no ſooner ſmoked this pipe, 
than they become almoſt inſenſible of wounds or danger 
while the effect continues. 

The natives are famous for compounding poiſons from 
the venomous drugs and herbs produced in the country, 
In theſe fatal mixtures they dip the point of their daggers, 
and the darts they blow through their hollow trunks ; 
and though theſe have been poiſoned twenty years the fatal 
venom ſtill continues, and-the leaſt wound proves mortal; 
and ſo ſudden does the poiſon ſeize the vitals, that a 
criminal being by way of experiment wounded in the toe 
by one of theſe little pointed darts he died, though two 
Vattpein ſurgeons, who ſtood by, cut off the part as 
ſoon as it was wounded, 

Some of theſe poiſonous plants ſo nearly reſemble that 
which produces opium, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other ; yet it is obſerved, that the cattle 
have ſuch ſagacity that they ſeldom touch a noxious herb, 
and if they happen to tread near one, will haſtily fly from 
it, as if they knew better than man the danger of approach- 
ing ſuch fatal plants. Jon | 

Few countries in the world afford larger or better cattle 
than the iſland of Celebes ; but there are ſuch numbers of 
large monkies, and baboons, that they are dangerous to 
travellers, and a man ought to be well armed in order to 
defend himſelf againſt them. Some of them have no tail, 
but others have very long ones. Some walk on all fours, 
and others are ſaid to walk upright like men, and never 
to uſe their fore feet but as hands. The white are as bi 
as an Engliſh maſtiff, and much more dangerous than the 
ſtraw-coloured, and the black ; but their principal ſpight 
is ſaid to be at women; for if they meet with one alone, 


they will call their companions together, and, if not pre- 


vented, ſtrangle her and pull her into a thouſand pieces, 
They are bald to be maſters of the foreſt, and by keeping 
in bodies are too hard for any of the wild beaſts; but they 
are much afraid of the ſerpents, who are of a monſtrous 
ſize, and continually make war upon them: it is even 
ſaid they will purſue them to the very tops of the trees, and 
devour them. In ſome of theſe monkies is found the be- 
zoar ſtone, which is eſteemed much better, and is con- 
ſequently dearer than thoſe found in goats. " 
They have abundance of ſmall horſes for riding, but 
uſe no other ſaddle, than a painted cloth without any ſtir- 
rups; and a cord with a wooden bit ſerves them for a bri- 
dle. 'Fheſe horſes have very hard  hoofs, and are never 
ſhod, nor are they ever put to drawing, for that is ſolely 
performed by oxen and buffaloes, 


There is but one conſiderable river in the iſland, and 


chat is NI infeſted by crocodiles, 
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Of the Perſons, Drafs, Genius, Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
Natives; the Education of their Children ; their Food, and 
be Manner in which they fit at their Meals. 


HE inhabitants of this iſland are of a moderate ſta- 
ture ; they are of a ſwarthy complexion ; their cheek- 
bones riſe very high, and their noſe is generally flat, which 
is eſteemed a beauty, and nearly as much pains is taken 
to flatten them in their infancy, as to make the Chineſe 
ladies have ſmall feet. Their hair, which is black and 
ſhining, is tied up, and when they are dreſſed is covered 
with a turban ; but at other times they wear a kind of hat 
with ſmall brims. | 
The people in affluent circumſtances are cloathed in a 
veſt that reaches down to the knees, and is often made of 
brocaded filk or ſcarlet cloth- with gold plate buttons; it 
has a ſtrait ſleeve like a waiſtcoat, and is buttoned at 
the wriſt. They wear likewiſe a rich ſaſh, the ends of 
which hang below the knees, and in it they wear their 
dagger, their knife and purſe. The cloaths of the poor 
people are made of cotton. None of them wear ſtockings 
or ſhoes, but the quality ſometimes put on a kind of ſlip- 
rs or ſandals. They uſually dye their nails red, and 
their teeth either red or black. | 
The women have ſhifts of fine muſlin that reach down 
to their knees, the fleeves are as ſtraight as a waiſtcoat, 
and come no lower than the elbows, the neck is fo nar- 
row and cloſe, that their breaſts are not ſeen; they alſo 
| wear a kind of drawers or breeches made of ſilk or cotton, 
which fit cloſe upon them, and reach to the middle of the 
leg ; and the ladies of quality have their breeches knees 
_ embroidered”; for they are excellent workwomen, and 
make their cloaths themſelves. When they go abroad, 
they throw over their ſhoulders a looſe linnen cloth, or a 
piece of ſtriped muſlin, which completely covers them. 
» They have no other head-drefs but their hair tied up in a 
roll on the back part of the head, with ſome curls that 
fall gracefully on their necks. Their hair is perfumed and 
_ viled, which adds to its natural blackneſs, and gives it a 
gloſs, The men alone wear jewels in their hair, for the 
women have no other ornaments than a gold chain about 
their necks. 
| Their bodies are-ſtrong and robuſt, and being naturally 
induſtrious, they are ready to undergo any fatigue. They 
are addicted to arms, and being conſidered as the beſt ſol- 
diers on that fide of India, are hired into the ſervice of other 
_ princes and ſtates, in the ſame manner as the Swiſs are in 
22 They are even frequently employed by the Eu- 
ropcans, who have ſometimes ſuffered for uſing them with 
too much ſeverity, which is a treatment they cannot bear, 
and accordingly never fail to revenge it. | | 
I beſe people have excellent memories, and are ſo handy 
and quick of apprehenſion, that they will imitate any 
thing they ſee, and would probably become good profici- 
ents in all the arts and ſciences, had they good maſters to 
inſtruct them. They ſeem inſpired with juſt ideas of ho- 
nour and friendſhip, and there are inſtances of many of 
them who have expoſed their lives even in the defence of 
foreigners and Chriſtians, and of others who have gene- 
roully relieved and ſupported people in diſtreſs, with whom 
they have even ſhared their eſtates. Their love of liberty 
was alſo ſo ſtrong, that they could not bear the thoughts. 
of being enſlaved by the Dutch; nor did they ſubmit; to 
that natſon till they had long. ſtruggled in vain to preſerve 
their freedom, and after a Jong and expenſive war, in 
which almoſt the Whole force of the Dutch in India was 
employed againſt chem. They are indeed haſty and paſ- 
_ Ki2nate z but this ſudden fury is ſoon over, and if they are 
in the wrong they will readily condemn their own heat 
and raſhneſs, Nr W 
Thbis is the account given of them by the Englih Who 
_ tratled\ to this iſland before it was entirely ſubdued: but 
the Duteh repreſent them as naturally thieves, traitors, 
and murderers, and add, that it is not ſaſe for any Chri- 
\Nian to venture, after it is dark, without the walls of the 


they certainly do not all deſerve this character; for the 


being boiled, and- high ſeaſoned with ſpices, is cut in ſmall 


betel and areca, or ſmoke tobaceo, with a mixture of 
opium. Their uſual drink is water. or ſherbet; the 
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may probably prompt them to commit many acts of vio. 
lence, in return for the treatment they have received ; but 


Dutch themſelves. acknowledge, that abundance of the 
natives live under the protection of their forts, and being 
made free burgeſſes, carry on a conſiderable trade with 
them. 

As to the women of Celebes, they appear remarkably 
chaſte and reſerved, and it is their intereſt to be ſo; for the 
leaſt ſmile or glance at any but their huſbands is thought 
a ſufficient reaſon for a divorce. The women dare not 
admit of a viſit, even from a brother, except it be in' the 
preſence of the huſband, who may lawfully kill any man 
he finds alone with his wife, or on whom ſhe has con- 
ferred any mark of her favour. The man, on the other 
hand, may keep as many wires and concubines as he 
pleaſes, and nothing is more ignominious than the want 
of children, and having but one wife. This love of wo- 
men, and deſire of children, is here univerſal, and the 
happineſs of a man is rated according to the number of his 
women and children, 

The women of faſhion are, however, allowed at cer. 
tain feſtivals to go abroad, and ſpend their time in public 
company, in dancing and other diverſions ; but the men 
do not mix with them : however, they have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing and being ſeen, which makes them impatiently 
wait for theſe happy times. 

They rub the limbs of their infants with oil to render 
them nimble and active, and this is thought to be one 
reaſon, why a lame or crooked perſon is hardly ever ſeen 
among them. The male children of perſons of rank, it 
is ſaid, are always taken from their mothers at fix or ſe- 
ven years of age, and committed to the care of ſome di- 
ſtant zelation, to prevent their being too much indul 
and rendered effeminate by the mother's fond careſſes. 
They are ſeat to ſchool to their prieſts, who teach them to 
read, write, and caſt up accompts, and of whom 
learn the precepts of the koran. Their characters very 
nearly zeſemble the Arabic, which is not ſtrange, if it 
be true, as ſome have aſlerted, that the anceſtors of many 
of them were Arabians. Every child is alſo bred up to 
ſome handicraft trade, and if they are of quality they are 
likewiſe taught ſeveral ſports, and martial exerciſes. 

Children are generally matched by their parents in their 
infancy, and ſometimes ſoon. after they are bern. When 
the youth is ſixteen or ſeventeen — of age, and has 
gone through his exerciſes, he is allowed to wait on his 
miſtreſs, and ſoon after to marry her. The exerciſes taught 
to youth are learning to ride, to diſcharge a fuſee, to draw 
the bow, bandle his ſcymeter and dagger, and to ſhoot 
the little darts already mentioned through a ſmooth trunk 
of ebony, or other wood, This dart is pointed with the 
tooth of a ſea-fiſh dipt in poiſon,z and with theſe they are 
ſaid to hit a ſmall mark at the diſtance of fourſaore yards. 
One ho has made arms his profeſſion is ſo much a gentle- 
man, that he will ſeldom ſubmit after wards co huſbandry, 
or any mean employment. 

They have games not unlike draughts and cheſs ; but 
as they are prohibited. playing ſor money, they ſeldom quar- 
rel on theſe oc ons. T hey are fond of flying a 
kite, and even old men are: pleaſed with it; and — 
ings one of their greateſt, diverſions, „ 34 .; 2441 

-Fhe; girls, are taught to read and write, and inſtructed 
in all kinds of houſewifery, They learn to ſpin, to ſew, 
to embroidet, and make their on and the men's cloaths ; 
for there ate neither taylors nor mantua- makers among 
them, nor are there any cooks, and therefore they are 
taught to dreſs ſuch diſhes as are in uſe amongſt them. 

Their common food is, zice, herbs, roots, fiſh, and 
fruit. They have likewiſe beef, kid, and poultry, which 


pieces and laid by their rice; hut they eat; very little fleſh. 
They havg anly two megls nada, one at eight or nine in 
the morning, and the other abuut i ſun- ſet, which: is their 
principal and heartieſt meal: the reſt of the day they chew 


alſo drink chocolate, tesa and coffee, the [firſt of whic 
they procure from the Spaniards of the Philippines. They 


o 
: 


1 Jy forts, or to travel at any time far into the country, | have likewiſe palm, wine-and arrack. . 
| eir love of liberty, and averſion. to their conquerors, “!!! | 
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At their meals they fit croſs-legged on the floor, and 
haye low Jen tables, on which their proviſions are ſet 
in diſhes of filver, copper, or wood. No ſpoons, knives, 
forks, or napkins are uſed, but the take up the rice with 
their hands, and making it up in lumps, put it in their 
mouths. There are but few flaves in the country, the 
Jaws breit their making ſlaves of their brethren of the 
fame faith; and on this account they are more active and 
induſtrious than other Indians, from their being uſed to 
tabour, and to do their work themſelves. Their great 
men are, however, never without a train of vaſſals or hired 
ſervants when they appear in public ; but many of them 
are only hired upon theſe occaſions, and may be had upon 
very reaſonable terms. | $38. 

"heir houſes are built with ebony, and other fine wood 
of various colours, and the inſide being rubbed every day, 
makes the wood look more beautiful than any wainſcot, 
They are in other reſpects very neat, and have their mats 
and carpets upon which they ſit, duſted every morning, 


and beſides have veſſels to ſpit in when they chew their o 


betel, or ſmoke tobacco. They have little furniture, be- 
ſides the neceſſary utenſils of their kitchens, The reſt of 
the houſhold oods conſiſt of carpets, couches, on which 
they fleep; pillows and cuſhions, and the little tables on 


which they eat. At their viſits a carpet and cuſhion is al- | 


ways brought for the ſtrangers to fit upon, as chairs are 
fet in this part of the world. ith 


SECT. III. 


Of their Buildings : with a Deſcription of the City of Mac 
far. 4 the Government and s of the Country. 
their Marriages and Funerals. 


HE city of Macaſfar is ſeated on the banks of the 
 preat river above mentioned, and here the Dutch 
Eaſt India company have a ſtrong fort, defended by a nu- 
merous artiflery, and a garriſon of ſeven or eight hundred 
men. The ftreets are wide and neat, but not paved, and 
trees are planted on each fide, The uren. moſques, 
and hauſes of the great are of ſtone, but thoſe of the 

eaner ſort are of wood of various colours, built on pil- 

ars, and the roofs covered with palm or cocoa leaves. 

Along the ſtreets are ſhops, and there are alſo large mar- 
ket places, where a market is held twice in twenty-four 
hours, that is, in the morning before ſun-riſe, and an 
hour before ſun-ſet. There only women are ſeen, for a 
man would be laughed at on being found among them. 
Young girls from all the-villages crowd to theſe markets 
with fleſh, fowls, fiſh, and rice; for they only abſtain 
from pork, which is forbidden by their religion. 

The number of inhabitants in this city, and the neigh- 
bouring villages, has been computed to amount to one 
hund and et thouſand men able to bear rag but 
there are not now half that number ; for fince the Dutch 
deprived them of their trade, many of the natives both of 
that city, and the other towns and villages, have forſaken 
their country. : | 
\ * The government was anciently monarchical ; but that 
the crown might never deſcend to an infant, unable to go- 
vern or protect .the people, it was inherited by the king's 
eldeſt brother, and all his children excluded. Thougb 
the king was an abſolute monarch, his prime miniſter | 
diſpoſed of almoſt all places of truſt in the civil go- 
vernment a giving a lift of them to the king; hut the 
officers of the houſhold, and of the revenue, were ap- 
pointed by the ſovereign, who took care to. muſter his 
troops every mgnth. His forces in time of peace bad no- 
thing allowed them but their cloaths, arms, and ammu- 
nition : but if they were drawn into actual ſervice, they 
were ſubfiſted at the king's expence, and it is faid, that in 
ſome of the former wars he brqught twelve thouſand horſe, 
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and fourſcore thouſand foot into the field. Theſe ons: 
try, as hath been already abſeryed, are: eſteemed: the 
in this part of hs weeks. but their horſes are not only 
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lage under their command, 
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into companies of two hundred men each, with three of- 
fcers, equivalent to our captain, lieutenant, and enſign. 
The princes of this ifland formerly divided ſome of their 
lands among the great lords, as is the practice in ſeveral 
of the neighbouring countries; and all the inhabitants of 
ſuch a lordſhip were, in a manner, the vaſlals of the lord, 
who himſelf held theſe: lands of the prince, by certain 
rents and ſervices, and was particularly bound to attend 
the king in his wars with a certain, number of ſoldiers at 
his oven expence. Fhefe lords never appear at court, 
or in any publie place, without being attended by four- 
core or a hundred of their vaſſals and tenants. , Theſe 
were conſidered as the principal nobility of the iſland, and 
accordingly took place immediately after the royal family. 
There were beſides two inferior orders of nobility, who 
held their eſtates by nearly the ſame tenure, but had 
ſmallex diſtrits, or perhaps no more than a particular vil- 
But the laſt war of Macaſſar ended in the complete ruin 
f the prince of the country; and the inlaud parts of the 
iſland are under the dominion of three different princes, 
who, very happily for the Dutch, live in a conſtant bad 
intelligence with each other; and were it not for this they 
might at an time drive the Dutch out of the iſland. One 
of theſe princes is called the company's king, becauſe he 
lives in a good correſpondence with them, and promotes 
their intereſt as far as lies in his power. In return, they 
from time to time make him preſents of gold chains, co- 
ronets of gold, ſet with precious ſtones, and other things 
of value, in order to keep him ſteadily to his alliance, and 
prevent his coming to a good underſtanding with the 
other princes. | 
Among the natives of this country are no lawyers, attor- 
neys, or bailiffs ; but, every one exhibiting his complaint 
in pexſop, ſpeedy juſtice is executed, as in other Mahome- 
tan countries, in criminal- matters, indeed, they are fre- 
quently allowed to do themſelves juſtice; and whoever 
takes 2, murderer, adulterer, or robber in the fact, may 
execute him himſelf : but the highwaymen in this country 
hardly ever murder thoſe they rob, except in their own 
defence. | 
The daughters have no other portion upon their mar- 
riage, but the preſents made them before that ceremon 
is performed; this is done by a prieſt : after which, while 
all the gueſts are for three days rejoicing at the houſe of 
the wife's father, the —— 1 are ſhut up in 
an apartment by themſelves, with only a ſervant to bring 
them what they want; and when that time is expired, the 
bridegroom and bride come out and receive the congratu- 
lations of their friends: after which the bridegroom conducts 
ber to his own houſe, where ſhe immediately applies her- 
ſelf to the buſineſs of the family ; for the ladies are not 
here indulged in the lazineſs practiſed in moſt other 
Eaſtern nations. | *. 
If the woman ſurvives her huſband, and has no children, 
ſhe retains only half of the preſents that were made her, 
and the other half goes to the father or mother of the huſ- 
band: but if ſhe has children ſhe keeps the whole, and 
diſpoſes of them as ſhe thinks fit; except ſhe marries 


again, and then ſhe has but a third part of the whe &c. 
W hen the parents die without diſpoſing of their effects, 


they are divided among the ſons z and if there are none, 
among the daughters. Fhey never ſhare the inheritance 
with their brothers, who. are only obliged to maintain 
them till they get huſbands. | 
If a man is defirous of being divorced, he need 7 
acquaint the prieſt; and if there be the leaſt reaſon to ſu 
peck the woman of levity, or even an unguarded conduct, 
it is never denied. Fhe ſecular judge pronounces the di- 
vorce, ſettles the conditions; after which they are 
both at liberty to marry again. bl 
As all the domeſtic uneafineſs is occaſioned by their 
concubines, perſons of quality generally keep them in an 
apartment diſtin from the houſe; ſor the ladies of Ma- 
caſſar have ſuch ſpitit, that there are inſtances of a wife 
ſtabbing to the heart a beloved concubine in the arms 
her huſband. [an W974 
We ſhall treat of their purifications andthe circumcifion _ 
of their children when we come to other Mahometan coun- 
tries. As to their funerals, the meaneſt perſons lay up 
abe to defray the expence of them, while they _ 
| | u 
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full Wealth, The ſick no ſooner find ſome dangerous 
ſymptoms, than leaving the phyſician, they ſend for their 
prieſts, who haye recourſe to prayers and exorciſms, and, 
attributing their diſeaſe to the practices of ſome evil ſpirit, 
write the names of God and Mahomet on little ſcrolls of 
paper, and then hang them about the patient's neck: if 


theſe have no effect, they proceed to prepare him for his 


A perſon is no ſooner dead than his corpſe is waſhed, 
his head, and placed in a chamber hung with white, 
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which is conſtantly perfumed with incenſe and aromatic 


perfumes being burnt all the way, 
red without a coffin, covered only with a plank, and the 
earth thrown upon it, A tomb, adorned with flowers, is 
afterwards erected ſuitable to the quality of the deceaſed, 


and perfumes are burnt for yy days; after which a noble 


. . ö entertainment is prepared for 
perfumed, and cloathed in a white robe, with a turban on laſt deyoirs to the deceaſed. 


. 
Mouccas. 


ms, He is carried on a palanquin, or couch, by his 
aves to the grave, followed by the „e incenſe and 
he corpſe is inter · 


ole who come to pay their 


CHAP. X. 
Of the MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS, 


SECT, I. 


A general Hiſtory of the Trade to the Spice Iſlands ; with a 
conciſe View of the firſt Voyages of the Portugueſe, Spaniards, 
Engliſh, and Dutch to the Eaſ Indies; and of the Practices 
3 which the Dutch excluded the Engliſh from that beneficial 
Branch ef Commerce. 


OR above two thouſand years Europe has partaken 
of the ſpices of the Eaſt, though it is little more than 
two hundred years fince we became acquainted with the 
iſlands where they grow. The Perſians, Arabians, and 
Egyptians, formerly brought them through the Red Sea, 
| — from thence down the Nile to the coaſt of Egypt; 
and thither the Carthaginians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the republick of Marſeilles, and afterwards the Venetians, 
the Genoeſe, and Catalans reſorted to buy the ſpices and 
filks of India; which, at a moſt extravagant profit, they 
diſperſed over all Europe. 
The Mahometans of Arabia, and the neighbouring 
countries, improperly called Moors by the firſt diſcoverers 
of the Indies, in order to carry on this trade to the greateſt 
advantage, planted colonies on all the oriental iſlands, and 
drove the native inhabitants from the coaſts up into the 
mountains, where they retained their former religion, 
their liberty, and cuſtoms ; but lived in a perpetual ſtate of 
hoftility with the unjuſt invaders, who had driven them 
from their ſpicy groves. Thus the aromatic ſweets of theſe 
iſlands were almoſt as fatal to the inhabitants, as the gold 
and filver of Mexico and Peru were long after to the un- 
happy natives of thoſe regions of America ; but the orien- 
tals better preſerved their native freedom. They ſtill con- 
tinue to ſlay and plunder thoſe who fall into their power, 
and hence are denominated ſavage murderers and robbers ; 
while both the Chriſtians and 4 on the other 
hand, ſeize every opportunity of deſtroyin 
reducing all who fall into their hands to a 
and then call themſelves very honeſt men. 
At length ſeveral European republics having acquired 
immenſe wealth, by — the ſpices brought to 
Egypt, and ſelling them at a prodigious profit, the Portu- 
gueſe, who had been ſixty years in making diſcoveries alon 
the coaſt of Africa, in 1486, reached the Cape on its mo 
ſouthern extremity; and Bartholemew Diaz, who made 
the im t diſcovery, gave it the name of Cabo Tor- 
mentoſo, or the Cape of Storms, from the tempeſtuous 
weather he found there: but when he returned to Portu- 
al with the joyful news, king John II. flattering himſelf 
that his ſhips would ſoon find a way by ſea to the Indies, 
changed the name. to Cabo de Buena Eſperanza, or the 
Cape of Good Hope: but it was not till the year 1497, 
with three ſhips, 
traced out a way to the Eaſt Indies; but before this time 
Columbus, in 1487, perſuaded that it was poſfible to diſ- 
cover the Indies by failing to the Weſt, made the daring 
jog proſperous voyage by which he gave a new world to 
— ur n 2 0 | ' 


them, and of 
e of ſlavery ; 
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The . continuing their diſcoveries, ſettled 


ſtreights, which have received their name from him, open- 


the Moors ; but met with conſtant oppoſition from thoſe 
traders, who ftill carried on the commerce of the Eaft. 
And at length they diſcovered the Spice Iſlands, and taking 
advantage of the differences which ſubſiſted between the 
kings of Ternate and Tydore, who had long been at war 
with each other, they engaged thoſe princes to refer their 
differences to them; and the people being ready to grant 
every thing they propoſed, in hopes of their alliance, they 
found no difficulty in (ſettling their factories and building 
forts. Theſe they ſoon erected in many parts of the Indies, 
and every where treated the natives as their vaſſals. 
The Portagueſe having thus eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the Eaſt Indies, and having the pope's bull, as well as an 
agreement with the Spaniards to ſecure their pretenſions, 
aſſumed the lofty title of lords of the navigation, conqueſt, 
and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and India; and 
continued to ere forts and cities at convenient diſtances 
along the African, Arabian, Perſian, and Indian coaſts, 
and particularly in the Spice Iſlands. 
By the abovementioned bull pope Alexander VI. had 
unjuſtly granted to the Spaniſh crown the property and 
dominion of all places, either already diſcovered, or that 
ſhould be diſcovered, an hundred leagues to the weſt- 
ward of the iſlands of the Azores, leaving all the unknown 
countries to the eaſtward of this limitation, to the Por- 
tugueſe ; and this boundary being afterwards, by the agree- 
ment of both nations, removed two hundred and fifty leagues 
more to the weſtward, it was imagined, that this regula- 
tion would have ſuppreſſed all the ſeeds of future con- 
teſts : the Spaniards preſuming, that the Portugueſe would 
be 8 from meddling with theit American colonies; 
and the Portugueſe uppotag, that their Eaſt Indian ſet- 
tlements, and particularly their ſpice iſlands, would- be for 
ever ſecured from any attempts of the Spaniards, _ 
But it ſeems, as an ingenious author obſerves, that on 
this occaſion, the infallibility of the Holy Father had de- 
ſerted him, and for want of being more converſamt in geo- 
graphy, he had not foreſeen that the Spaniards, by pur- 
ſuing their diſcoveries to the Weſt, and the Portugueſe to 
the Eaft, might at laſt meet, and be again embroiled, as 
it actually happened within a few years after. For Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, an officer in the king of Portugal's ſer- 
vice, having received ſome diſguſt, entered into the ſer- 
vice of the Tiog of Spain, and in 1519 ſet fail from the 
port of Seville, with five ſhips and two hundred and thir 
men, and having had the good fortune to diſcover thoſe 


ed a paſſage into the South Sea; he at length croſſed that 
extenſive ocean, and firſt diſcoyered gg eh and 
afterwards the Philippines, where venturing on ſhore in an 
2 manner, and ſkirmiſhing with the natives, he was 
ain. | | bod 
Magellan's original deſign of ſecuring ſome po the Spice 
Iſlands was defeated by his death ; for thoſe who were left 
in command contented themſelves with ranging through 
them, and purchaſing ſpices of the natives ; after which 
they returned 'home round the 'Cape of Good Hope, and 
theſe were the firſt ſhips that, ſurrounded this terraqueous 


ſactories in diff 


erent countries of the Eaſt, not ſubject to 


globe, and by this means demonſtrated by an experiment 
0 , obvious 
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cc duct, ſays the author of The new Hiſtory of the Indies, 
contributed in a great meaſure to the ſucceſs of their 


* : 

obvious to the moſt unlettered mind, the reality of its long 
diſouted ſpherical. form. But though Spain did not acquire 
the property of the Spice Iſlands, #5 the diſcovery of the 
Philippines was thought too conſiderable to be neglected, 
2s they were not only near the places that produced ſpices, 
but were well ſituated for a trade to China and the com- 
merce of other parts of India. A communication was 
therefore ſoon eſlabliſhed between theſe iſlands and the 
Spahiſh colonies on the coaſt of Peru; whence the city of 
Manila, which was built on the iſland of Luconia, ſoon 
became the mart of all Indian commodities, which were 
brouęeht up by the Spaniſh inhabitants, and annually ſent 

to Peru. 7 
The next European nation that viſited the Spice Iſlands 
was the Engliſh, under the command of Sir Francis 
Drake, who ſet ſail from Plymouth on the thirteenth of 
December, 1577, with five ſhips and one hundred and 
ſixty-four men, and paſſing through the Streights of Ma- 
ellan, took many rich ſhips, and afterwards croſſing the 
South Sea artived at the Molucca iſlands on the fourteenth 
of November, 1579, and ſent a preſent to the king of 


| Ternate ; who was fo pleaſed with his behaviour, and 


ſo exaſperated at the inſolent behaviour of the Portu- 
gueſe, who pretended to debar his ſubjects from trading 
with any other nation, that he deſired the aſſiſtance 
and protection of the queen of England. The admiral 
had ſeveral conferences with this prince and the chief men 
of the country, by whom he was ſplendidly entertained ; 
and having purchaſed a conſiderable quantity of cloves, he 
ſet ſail for Mogland, where he atrived on the third of No- 
vember, 1880. 2 
In 1587 Mr. Cavendiſh ſailed round the world, purſuing 
the courſe taken by admiral Drake, and touching at the 
Moluccas, found the natives ſtill deſirous of trading with 
the Engliſh ; he then failed to the Iſle of Java, and after- 
wards returned by the Cape of Good Hope to England. 
Spain and Portugal had been united in 1580 under one. 
head; and the Dutch, by the aſſiſtance of England, had 
freed themſelves from the rigour of the Spaniſh yoke, and 
the tertors of the inquiſition. The United Provinces afford- 
ing an aſylum to all who fled from the cruelty of the Spa- 
niards, .a multitude of merchants reſorted thither, filled 
the country with money, and in the different branches of 
commetce they carried on, bred up numbers of mariners, 


Whoſe experience and boldneſs enabled them to carry into 


execution almoſt any ſort of naval undettaking with ſuc- 
ceſs ; and having firſt endeavoured in vain to diſcover the 
north-eaſt paſſage to the Indies, the city of Amſterdam, in 
1595, fitted out four ſhips for the Eaſt Indies, which the 
next year arrived at Bantam, in the Ifle of Java, where 
they purchaſed ſpices, and returned with a rich cargo to 
Holland. | 
They made other ſucceſsful yoyages without diſcovering 
the Spice Iſlands, though the Spaniards, enraged that a 
few merchants, the rebels of their ſtate, ſhould thus ſuc- 
ceſsfully rob them of a valuable branch of their commerce, 
fitted out ſtrong ſquadrons to chaſtiſe them; but the Dutch 
merchants conquered all oppoſition, ſunk, burned, and 
took their ſhips, and ſtill returned loaded with ſpices. 
Among theſe adventurers admiral Van Nort ſailed through 
the Streights of Magellan, and had the glory of being the 
firſt Hollander who ſurrounded the 1 

At length, in 1599, James Van Neck ſailed with eight 
ſhips to 1 in the Iſland of Java, where the Portu- 
gueſe had been expelled on a quartel between them and 
the natives. Here four ſhips took in their lading of pep- 
per, while the other four under Van Warwyk failed to 
the Moluccas'; two of them took in their lading of cloves | 
at Amboyna and Ternate, and the other two ſailed to 
Banda, where having ſettled a factory, as the other ſhips 
did at Ternate, they freighted themſelves with nutmegs 
and mace, and returned to Holland in 1600. | 

The Dutch in theſe expeditions behaved with a modeſty 
and moderation very different from the pride and inſolence 
which their own ſucceſs afterwards occaſioned. So great 
was their humanity to their priſoners, and with ſuch ho- 
nour did they behave in every thing that related to them, 
that the Spaniſh governors at Malaca and in the Moluccas 
gave them ample teſtimonies of their kindneſs and gene- 


_ rofity ; a character the more undoubted, as proceeding 


from their rivals and their enemies. This good con- 
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„ deſigns, by wiping off the imputation of piracy, and 


+ gaining them the character of a humane and gene- 
tous nation amongſt the Eaſtern princes z an advantage 
by ſo much the greater, as the Portugueſe were already 
Hof a long time hated for the weight and ſeverity of 
„their yoke,” 

In the mean time a multitude of Dutch companies were 
formed, which, as they were rivals in intereſt, no harmony 
or good underſtanding ſubſiſted between them. Ships 
were fitted out by ſeveral ſocieties for the ſame ports, and 
their cargoes, conſiſting of aſſortments, glutted the mar- 
kets with the ſame commodities, 1 diſcouraged all 
the adventurers by the loſs on the ſales, or the ſtagnation 
of their capitals, The States- general, taking into conſide- 
ration the proper methods to put a ſtop to theſe evils. which 
threatened the ruin of this favourite trade, called together 
at the Hague the directors of all the different companies, 
and obliged them to unite into one body corporate, grant- 
ing them particular privileges. Things being thus ſettled, 
the company advanced by rapid ſteps ; numbers of the 
richeſt perſons in the ſtate added their ſtocks to its capital, 
3 now amounted to fix millions ſix hundred thouſand 

orins, 

The Dutch now enlarged their views, and with this 
treaſure, added to their united forces, fitted out ſtrong 
fleets to the Eaſt Indies ; and being an overmatch for.the 
Portugueſe, attacked their ſhips wherever they met them, 
and took one place after another, till they hardly leſt them 
a fort or 22 in India. In 1605 Van Hagen, with 
twelve ſhips, defeated the Portugueſe, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the fort at Amboyna, A part of the fleet 
then failed to Tydore, and attacking a Portugueſe for- 
treſs in that iſland, the magazine of powder in the caſtle 
blew up, and deſtroying part of the wall, gave'the Dutch 
an eaſier conqueſt than they expected. But the next year 
the Spaniards recovered theſe forts from the Dutch: but 
they ſoon got footing there again, as allies to the king of 
Ternate, 

In 1609 the Dutch arriving at Banda with a ſtrong fleet 
and forces on board, demanded leave of the oran cayas, 
or ſtates of the country, to build a fort in the ſmall iſle 
of Nero, to defend them from the inſults of the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards ; but the Bandaneſe alarmed at the propoſal, 
and at the greatneſs of the fleet they ſaw on the coaſt, a 
prehended their liberties to be in danger, and abſolute 
refuſed to comply with this demand: upon which the Dutch 
making a deſcent with a good body of troops, attacked 
and routed the Bandaneſe ; who finding themſelves too 
weak to withſtand the force of ſo powerful an enemy, had 
recourſe to artifice, and pretended to ſubmit to the building 
a fort; when the Dutch deſiring to treat with them on the 
excluſion of all other nations, the natives drew admiral 
Varheuf and ſeveral officers into 4 wood, where, having 
laid an ambuſcade, they were all ſlain, This treac 
the Dutch revenged by making war on that people, whic 
they continued till they were entirely ſubdued ; though the 
natives, as the beſt expedient to preſerve their expirin 
libetties, implored the protection of the Engliſh, who h 
for ſeveral years traded to theſe iſlands. 

The Engliſh in their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh a trade 
in the Eaſt Indies were very unſucceſsful ; notwithſtand- 
ing which an Engliſh Eaſt India company was incorpo- 
rated by letters patent in 1600; but the Dutch, who had 
already gained a footing in the Spice iſlands, forgetting the 
obligations they were under to the Engliſh, and puffed up 
with their extraordinary ſucceſs, had begun to monopolize 
the Spice trade, and treated all the Engliſh who approach- 
ed thoſe iſlands with acts of hoſtility and the groſſeſt abuſe : 
yet, in ſpight of all oppoſition, 1 * Keeling ſettled an 

ngliſh factory at Bantam, in the Iſle of Java, in 1609; 
and in 1616 the principal perſons of the iſlands of Pooloroon 
and Pooloway made a formal ſurrender of thoſe iſlands to 
Mr. Nathaniel Courthop, Mr. Thomas Spurway, and Mr. 
Sophon Cozocke, for the uſe of his majeſty James I. 
in conſideration of their being protected againſt the Dutch, 
and annually ſupplied by the Englith with rice, cloathing; 
and other neceſſaries. Upon this occaſion a. writing was 
drawn up and ſigned by both parties. They alſo deliver- 


ed a nutmeg- tree, taken up with the roots, and the fruit 
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| n it, and a live goat by way of ſe'fin ; and, at their 
Lare, the Engliſh Mes * planted in the iſland of 
Pooloroon, and thirty ſix- guns were fired in honour of this 
ceſſion. ; 
The king and principal perſons of Wayre and Roſin- 
ging alſo ſurrendered thoſe iſlands to England on the ſame 
cond:tions. x 


Lantore, or Banda, alſo ſought the protection of the | 


Engliſh ; and on the twenty-fourth of November, 1620, 
the chiefs of that iſland ſurrendered it up in form by a writ- 
ing, which they ſigned and delivered to Mr, Hayes, who 
took the command of an Englith fort erected there. 

Nothing could be more honourable with reſpect to the 
Engliſh ; nothing could convey a better title, than the 
ſurrender of theſe iſlands by the people who poſſeſſed them. 
The free conſent and voluntary ſurrender of the natives 
ſurely gives a claim to a country more noble, more juſt, 
and equitable than force can ever obtain, or conqueſt be- 
ſlow. But the Dutch, in time of peace, took our ſhips, 
befieged our-forts, and carried on an open war with the 
Engliſh in the Indies; while the ſtates of Holland, juſt 
redet med from flavery by thoſe they now ſo ungenerouſly, 
ſo ungratefully oppoſed, cajoled that puſillanimous mo- 
narch James the Firſt, who, to the diſgrace of England, 
then filled the Britiſh throne. 

While things were in this ſituation a treaty was ſigned by 
both nations in Europe, and ratified by the ſovereigns of 
each, the miniſters on both ſides governing the debates, 
and obliging each company to accept of ſuch terms as they 
thought Þ, By this treaty, it was agreed, That the Eng- 
liſh company ſhould enjoy a free trade at Palicate, and 
bear half the charge of maiotaining the fort and garriſon 
there. That in the iſles of the Moluccas, Banda, and 
„ Amboyna, the trade ſhould be ſo regulated by common 
* conſent, that the Engliſh company ſhould enjoy a third 
« part of that trade, as well for the importing and ſelling 
<« of goods in thoſe iſlands, as of the fruits and merchan- 
« dize of the growth of thoſe iſlands, which ſhould be 

e exported thence; and the Dutch company enjoy the 
« other two-thirds, And that as to the buying and ſhar- 
< ing the ſaid fruits and merchandizes, the principal fac- 
« tors of the two nations ſhould buy them at the current 
« price, and divide them by lot, to each their reſpective 
46 ſtare and for that end it ſhould be Jawful for either 
« party to have acceſs to, and abide in, the forts and ma 
„ gazines of the other: and that the forts, as well on the 
« one part as the other, ſhould remain in the hands of 
<« thoſe who were at preſent in the poſſeſſion of them.” 

But no ſooner was this treaty, ſo favourable to the 
Dutch, known in the Indies, than, contrary to the ex- 


pa words of the treaty, they invaded the iſlands of 


antore and Pooloroon, which were in the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh, meſſacred the principal natives, demoliſhed 
the forts and factories of the Engliſh, murdered ſome of 
their ſervants, and made the reſt priſoners ; uſing them in 
a more inſolent and barbarous manner than would have 
been praQiſed by adeclared enemy. 

It is not eaſy to account for the ſtrange regulation by 
which the Engliſh company were obliged to accept of a 
third part of the ſpice trade, when the Banda iſlands were 
their property: but when it was conſented to, and ratified 
by the ſupreme power of both nations, the Dutch might 
ſurely bave permitted the Engliſh to enjoy this one-third 
in quiet, and to have retained the iſlands in their poſ- 
ſeſion. 

In purſuance of the above treaty, the Engliſh company 
ſeitled faQtories at the Moluccas, at Amboyna, and Banda, 
for carrying on the trade in the ſtipulated proportion; 
imagining that the Dutch had made fo advantageous a 
barzain for themſelves, that they for the future ſhould re- 
ceive no moleſtation from them. But ſcarcely were they 
fixed in their ſettlements, when the Dutch traders, in the 

ear 1622, formed a ſham plot, charging the Engliſh and 
Yana with a conſpiracy to ſurprize their principal fort 
at Amboyna, and barbarouſly tortured them to make them 
ſign a falſe confeſſion of their intending to attack them. 
They even, contrary to the law of nations, put ſeveral of 
the Enalih and Japaneſe to death, as if they had been 
their ſubjects taken in rebellion, and then expelled thoſe 
who ſurvived their cruelties—But the ſtory is too dreadful 
for repetition ; the writer of this work is ſtruck with hor- 
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ror, and gladly eſcapes from ſcenes which ſhock humanity, 
However, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that theſe unhapp 
victims of the cruelty of the Dutch died profeſſing their 
innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms; and that theſe proceed- 
ings were atteſted, upon oath, in the court of admiralty, 
by the Engliſh factors who were ſuffered to eſcape to 
England. 5 

he Dutch immediately after ſeized upon all the Eng- 
liſh factories in the Spice Iſlands, and have ever ſince ex- 
cluded us and all other nations from that valuable branch 
of commerce. 5 


SECT, II. 


Of the Situation and Produce of the Moluccas or $91 Wlands 
in general, The Perſons he Dreſs of the Natives, | 


HE Moluccas are a cluſter of ſmall Iſlands ſitu- 

ated between New Guinea, which lies to the eaſt 
and Celebes to the weſt, extending from one hundred and 
twenty-one to one hundred and thirty degees of eaſt longi- 
tude from London, and from the fifth degree of north 
latitude to the ſeventh degree ſouth. They are named 
Moluccas from the word Moloc, which in the language of 
thoſe countries ſignifies head, "they being fituated as it 
were at the head or entrance of the Archipelago of St. La- 
zarvs, and are denominated Spice Iſlands from their 
abounding in ſpices, particularly nutmegs and cloves, 
which grow in no other countries in the known world. 

This ſmall part of the globe produces ſuch plenty of 
theſe fragrant ſpices that great quantities of cloves drop 
ungathered from the trees, and are ſuffered to rot on the 
ground; and millions of nutmegs are often deſtroyed on 
the ſpot by the Dutch, who have monopolized theſe com- 
modities to prevent the markets being overſtocked, which 
would infallibly lower the price of them. Sir William 
Temple, in his Obſervations on the Netherlands, ſa 3 
he was informed by an Eaſt India ſeaman, that he faw 
three heaps of nutmegs burnt at one time, each of which 
"we es ſmall church, | 

he Molucca iſlands are ſeparated by narrow ſtreigh 

which are rendered n nd! and ſhelyes e — 
ſeveral of them have good roads, The ſoil of theſe iſlands 
is dry and ſpungy, ſo that it immediately ſoaks up the rain, 
and is always covered with graſs and ever-yerdant ſhrubs. 
The air is unwholeſome, and occaſions dropſies, for which 
the natives formerly uſed wine made in the Philippine 
iſlands, mixed with ginger and cloves, and the Dutch the 
Juice of lemons, There is no difference here between 
ſummer and winter, nor any certain ſeaſon for rains. 

In the Moluccas are neither corn, rice, nor hardly any 
butchers meat, but goats fleſh. They eat chiefly ſago, 
the pith of a tree made into cakes, inſtead of bread: here 
are alſo almonds, oranges, lemons, and other fruit. 

The natives have large eyes and long hair on their eye- 
brows, which they paint : they are of a yellowiſh brown 
complexion, but the women are fairer than the men, and 
tolerably handſome. They generally wear their hair 
falling looſe on their ſhoulders, and anoint it with ſweet- 
ſcented oil; but ſometimes they tie it up neatly with flowers 
and feathers. They are fond of bracelets, ear-rings with 
bobs, and wear necklaces of diamonds or rubies, without 
any -— of quality ; and moſt of their cloaths are 
of filk, | 
The general Janguage uſed by the natives of theſe 
iſlands is the Malayan, and their religions the Mahome- 
tan and Pagan, They puniſh robbery with great ſeverity, 
but eaſily forgive adultery, from the maxim that propaga- 
tion cannot be too much encouraged. They extract a li- 
quor from the ſago-tree, called tuas, which, when new, 
is ſweet and very fattening ; and when boiled has the taſte 
of wine. They draw another from bamboos and cocoa- 
trees. a y 

Here are ſaid to be ſerpents above thirty feet long, but 
not venomous. Some authors ſay, that after eating a 
certain herb they aſcend the trees on the banks of the 
ſea or rivers, from whence they vomit it into the water; 
and the fiſh eagerly devouring it, are ſoon ſo intoxicated, 


| 


that they ſwim on the ſurface, and become an eaſy prey to 
the ſerpents. | 
I Crocodiles 
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rocodiles are here more dangerous by lend than by 
X- 3 — are here alſo two ſorts of ſea crabs, one of 


which is poiſonous, but the other feeds on herbs; and is 


very wholeſome food. 


SECT. III. 


Maluccas, or Spice Iſlands, including Ternate, Tydore, 
2 Mayr, of cap and Amboyna ; with a parti- 
cular Deſcription of the Clove-Tree, | 


HE ifland of Ternate is the chief, though not the 
largeſt of the Molucca iſlands : it abounds with all 
forts of proviſions, and whatever is neceſſary to render life 
eaſy and agreeable. The inhabitants are a middle-fized 
ople, and in general have a much better * of the 
Europeans than any of their neighbours. Moſt of them 
are Mahometans, or pagans ; however, a great number of 
them are become Chriſtians, and the king himſelf is of that 
religion. They make a kind of palm-wine, which is ex- 
— 2 ſtrong; and, as a ſmall quantity of it will intoxi- 
cate a man, it is highly eſteemed by the natives. : 

There are here a kind of birds that are the moſt beauti- 
ful imazinable ; for their feathers, which are of all colours, 
are ſo finely diverſified, that it is impoſſible to conceive 
any thing of the kind more charming. They are com- 
monly ſent to Batavia, where they are ſold at a very high 
price, not only on account of their extraordinary beauty, 
but of their docility; for they are taught to ſing finely, 
and to imitate the human voice. 

This iſland is the moſt diſtant of all thoſe which be- 
long to the Dutch in the Eaſt, for which reaſon they 
conſider it as a kind of frontier; it is therefore ſtrongly 
fortified. The governor is a merchant, and, like other 
governors, has a council, The king of Ternate is eſteem- 
ed the beſt ally the company has, and as his country would 
abound with cloves, at the company's requeſt, he cauſes 
them to be grubbed up every year; for which they allow 
him an annual penſion of eighteen or twenty thouſand rix- 
dollars. He has concluded a perpetual alliance with the 
Dutch, by which he has obliged himſelf to affiſt them 
againſt all their enemies, On the other hand, the com- 
pany treat him with the utmoſt reſpect, and afford him 
whatever aſſiſtance he ſtands in need of. He has a nume- 
rous life-guard, and a very ſtrong fort, in which there is 
a good garriſon maintained by the company. The kings 
of Tydore and Bachian are now his tributaries: 

The Dutch India company diſpoſe of great quantities 
of cloth in this iſland, and alſo of ſuch goods as they re- 
ceive from Guinea; in return, they receive from thence 
tortoiſe-ſhell and other commodities; and ſome years a 
a gold mine was diſcovered there, richer than any in the 
Moluccas, and from thence the company have doubtleſs 
received great profit. n 

Tydore is upwards of thirty miles in circumference : 
the chief town is of the ſame name, and has a pretty good 
har: our, but a chain of rocks lies before it, and Tenders 
the entrance very dangerous. The town is ſtrongly ſitu- 
ated by nature; but the Dutch have rendered it much 
ſtronger by art, having ſtrengthened it by modern fortifi- 
cations. . 

Machian is fituated almoſt under the equator, but rather 
to the northward; it riſes in the form of a ſugar-loaf, with 
its top reaching above the clouds, and was once a very 
fertile country, The Dutch have three forts here, ſeated 
on inacceſſible rocks. Here is ſaid to be a clove-tree, that 
differs from all others, and is much eſteemed on that ac- 
count, The fruit is not purchaſed for money, but is pre- 
ſented by the governor in ſmall quantities to his friends, as 
a moſt acceptable preſent. 

Motyr nearly reſembles Machian in its form and height, 
but is a ſmaller iſland. It is fituated about half a degree 
to the northward of the line, and the Dutch have a fort 
at the north end. It formerly produced great quantities 
of cloves, | 

Bachian lies a little to the ſouthward of the equinoctial, 
and is called Great Bachian to diſtinguiſh it from' a ſmall 
iſland of the ſame name ſituated near it. It has a very 
good harbour, the entrance of which is defended by a 
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ſtrong fort called Barnevelt, built with ſtone. The 19 
abounds. in ſagoe, fruit, and fiſh, and formerly produ 
| great quantities of cloves, -- | „ 
Amboyna is one of the largeſt of the Moluccas, and is 
ſituated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between 
the third and fourth degree of ſouth latitude, and is one 
hundred and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia. 
It was conquered by the Portugueſe in 1519, who erect- 
ed a fort upon it, with a view of not only bridling the in- 
babitants, but of keeping a force there ſufficient to ſubdve 
all the adjacent iſlands, This fort was, however, taken from 
them by the Dutch in 1605; and in 1622 the Engl:ſh 
were deprived of their ſhare of it in a manner equall Vaſe 
and ſhocking to humanity. But of this we have already 
given ſome account in the firſt ſection of this chapter, 
Amboyna is the center of the rich commerce in cloves ; 
and the more effectually to keep it there, the company have 
cauſed all the clove-trees in the adjacent iſlands to be 
grubbed up and deſtroyed, and ſometimes when the quan- 
' tity produced at Amboyna in one ſeaſon is extraordinary 
great, they even burn a part of that. 

The clove-tree reſembles the laurel, only the leaves be- 
ing narrower, are more like thoſe of the almond and wil- 
low ; the very wood and leaves taſte as ſtrong as the cloves 
themſelves. The trees bear a great quantity of branches 
and flowers, and each of the flowers bring forth a clove, 
which is at firſt white, then green, and at laſt red, and 
pretty hard. While they are green they have the moſt 
* and refreſhing ſcent imaginable, 

heſe cloves grow with little Halls, and hang on the 

trees like cherries, When they gather them, inſtead of 
— them off one by one, ſome ſtrip them off the 

oughs with a rope, and others beat them down with long 
poles. They bear fruit when they are eight years old, 
and are ſaid to continue bearing for above an hundred 
years; they ripen from the latter end of Auguſt till the be- 
ginning of January ; and it is remarkable, that their heat 
is ſo great, that no vegetable, noteven a weed, will grow 
under the tree. A few days after the fruit is fallen, they 
colle the cloves together, and dry them before the fire 
on hurdles, by which means they loſe the beautiful red 
colour they derive from nature, and change to a deeppur- 
ple, or rather black. This is, perhaps, al occaſioned b 
their being ſprinkled with water, which it is ſaid is neceſ- 
ſary to hinder the worm from getting into the fruit. 

t might be imagined that ſo rich a commerce as that 
in cloves would be ſufficient to repay the expence the 
company is at in this iſland ; but ſuch care do they take to 
improve every thing to the beſt advantage, that they have 
cauſed coffee to be planted in Amboyna. Gold is alſo 
ſaid to be waſhed down by torrents from the mountains; 
and among other valuable productions of this iſland, is a 
kind of red wood, which, beſides the beauty of its colour, 
is exceeding firm and durable, and what muſt appear ſtill 
more extraordinary, its grain naturally runs into abun- 
dance of beautiful figures. With this wood they make 
tables, eſcrutores, and other pieces of furniture, of which 
preſents are made to the principal perſons of the govern- 
ment, and the reſt ſold all over the Indies at a very high 

rice. 
: The inhabitants, who live on the coaſt, were probably 
deſcended from the Moors. Theſe are of a middle ſtature, 
and of a black complexion ; they are in general very lazy, 
and moſt of them have a ſtrong propenſity to thieving, 
Some are, however, very ingenious, and have a ſingular: 
art in working up the eloves, while green, into 3 
of curious toys, as ſhips, crowns, houſes, &c. which are 
uſually ſent to Europe as preſents, and they are eſteemed 
extraordinary curioſities. Thoſe of the Amboyneſe, who 
dwell near the coaſt, are ſubject to the king, and profeſs 
the Mahometan religion; but beſides theſe, there are a 
great number of idolaters, who were probably the original 
natives, and were driven into the mountains, where they 
ſtill preſerve their freedom; but both the king and the com- 
pany conſider them as ſavages. They ſrequently attack 
and kill thoſe perſons who fall into their hands, and when- 
ever any of them are caught, they ate condemned to per- 
petual ſlavery, employed in the moſt laborious works, and 
treated with the utmoſt rigour, An inexpreſſible hatred 


— — 


Page between theſe people, and the reſt of the inbabi- 
| tants, 


Tt A SYSTEM OF! 


ents, With whom they ate in perpetual war, and to whom 
they very ſeldom give quatter. They are armed with a 
ſword, a kind of pike or javelin, and a buckler. 


Tue king of Amboyna has an annual penſion from the inhabitants of the places where the Dutch forts are ſituated, 
ö : 


company, wich a => of European ſoldlets maintained 
at their expence. The company's force in Amboyna prin- 
cipally conſiſts in the garriſon, which is very numerous, 
and compoſed of their beſt troops. The fort is ſo ſtrong, 
both from art and nature, that it is in a manner impreg- 
nable, and ſo effectually commands the harbour, that it 
ſeems impoſſible for a veſſel to fail in or out without —— 
ſunk by the tannon of the fort, if the governor ſhoul 

give orders for that purpoſe. | Hg 
It is no wonder that this iſland is fo ſtrongly fortified. 
It has been tetmed the gold mine of the company, on ac- 
count of the vaſt profit they draw from ãt, and there being 
no reaſon to fear its ever being exhauſted. As a proof of 
this, it need only be obſerved, that a pound weight of ei- 


| 


ther cloves or nutmegs does not coſt the company much | 
enny, and every bedy knows the high price at 


above a halfp 
witch they (ell in Europe. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Iſland ef Gilils, femetimes included among the Moluc- 


ca, and the neighbouring Ifen of Ceram, Bouro, and 
© Bouton. © | | | | 


T's RE are four iſlands frequently included among 
the Moluccas, which are Jarger than the ſpice 
ands, but are ſaid to produce neither cloves nor nut- 
megs, or ſuch ſmall quantities of them as are ſcarcely 
worth mentioning ; theſe are, Gilolo, Ceram, Bouro, 
and Bouton. | 4 
Gilolo extends from two degrees north, to one degree 
ſouth latitude, a little to the eaſtward of the iſlands of 
Ternate and Tydore, and is upwards of two hunared 
miles in length, but in moſt places is not above' fifty miles 
broad. It is divided by three deep bays, which, at a ſmall 
diſtance, give it the appearance of fo many iflands, and in 
theſe bays ſhips may ride in ſafety. ' | 1 
Ceram is ſituated in three degrees ſouth latitude; and 
ſtretching from eaſt to weſt is about fifty leagues in length, 
but not above twenty in breadth. It is high land, and 
eovered with trees. At the principal town, which is 
named Cambello, the king reſides ; but the Dutch have 
a fortreſs there, and both the king and people are vaſlals 
to the company. | | | 


The iſland of Bouro, which is in the latitude of two 
degrees ſouth, is about forty or fifty leagues in circumfe- 
rence, and the country is indifferently fertile. The Dutch 
were formerly in a great meaſure maſters of it, from their 
having a very ſtrong fort there; but the inhabitants, after 
a long ſiege, demoliſhed it, having firſt put all the gar- 
riſon to the ſword, At preſent the company ate ſatisfied 
with ſending ' annually a number of men to root out the 
clove-trees, and the natives receive a pteſent at the ſame 
time, for ſuffering this to be done. The iſland is for the 
moſt part pretty high land, and abounds with trees and 
ſhrubs of various kinds. eee 

The ſituation of the iſland of Bouton is remarkably advan- 
tageous ; it extends from the fourth to the ſixth degree of 
ſouth latitude, and is about four or five leagues diſtant 
from the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland of Celebes, and is in 
extent nearly equal to the ifle- of Bouro. It is extremely 
fertile in rice ; it alſo enjoys plenty of cattle and fiſh, and 
would produce a great number both of clove: and nutmeg- 
trees, were they permitted to grow. 

The king has a very ſtrong fort, on which the Dutch 
ſtandard is diſplaye), though there is no Dutch garriſon, 

nor indeed any need of one. The Dutch company are ſa- 
tisſied with ſending thither every year ſome deputies to 


ſee the ſpice trees deſtroyed, and in conſideration of the | 


king's ſubmitting to this, the company pay him a conſi- 
derable ſum in ready money. This nation has been re- 


markably faithful to the Eaſt India company, whom they | 


not only aſſiſted in expelling” the Portugueſe, but in op- 
pong (he inhabitants of the neighbouring iſlands when- 
ever they attempted to take up arms againſt them, in con- 


| ambaſſador to the governor-general of the Dutch company 
| at Batavia, where he was received with all poſſible marks 


this young prince to have been an Indian, had he not 


| 


| | ſuch prodigious quantities, as to enable the Dutch to ſup- 
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Indian nations. Thus, whenever they enter any fort be- 
longing to the company, in whatever country it be, they are 
permitted to keep their arms, which is not allowed even tothe 


Some time ago the king of this iſland ſent his eldeſt ſon 


of diſtinction. | 
It would not have been eaſy to have diſtinguiſhed 


worn a turban of three rows high, richly embroideted 
with gold and precious ſtones, for the reſt of his dreſs 
was entirely European; and inftead of a cutlaſs, he wore 
a ſword. His train was very numerous, and dreſſed after 
the Indian manner; twelve of them went armed, each 
with a cuitaſs and buckler, and holding a naked ſword, 


Cr. V. 
Of the BAN DA IsLAnDs, 


Particularly of Banda Proper, with a Deſcription of the Nutmeg « 
tree. Of Pooloway, Pooloroon, and the other Banda Hands. 


E now come to the Banda iſlands, which are famous 
for their nutmegs. Theſe lie from three degrees 
and a half to the fifth degree of ſouth latitude, having the 
iſland of Ceram to the north, Celebes on the weſt, and 
the ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, The iſlands of Banda are 
firſt Banda, which gives name to the reſt, Pooloway, 
Pooloroon, Nero, Roſingiog, Gonapi, and ſeveral ſmall 
iflands of which travellers give no particular account. 
The iſland of Banda is ſituated twenty leagues from 
Amboyna to the ſouth of the Moluccas, and is ſomewhat 
more than twelve leagues in circumference. The gover- 
nor is generally an eminent | merchant, who 1efides at 
Neira, the capital of the country, and has under his ju- 
riſdiction ſeveral other ſmall iſlands in its neighbourhood. 
The country is very hilly, and produces no leſs profit ta 
the company, than the valuable iſland of Amboyna, from 
the important commerce in nutmegs, which grow here in 


ply all the markets in Europe. 

The tree that bears this excellent fruit very much re- 
ſembles a pear-tree, but its leaves are like that of a 
peach: only they are ſhorter and rounder. It produces 
ripe fruit three times a year, that is in April, Auguſt, 
and December; but the April nutmegs are the beſt, and 
in that month the crop is more plentiful than in the other 
two. The nutmeg, when ripe, is much of the ſame ſize 
as the walnut, and is covered with a thick ſhell, which 
opens and falls off of itſelf as the fruit ripens, and when 
candied has a very fine taſte. Under this is a ſkin of a 
fine ſcarlet colour, anda very fragrant ſmell. This ſkin, 
which is called mace, a'ſo falls off the nutmeg, when 
it changes to an orange colour. Immediately under the 
mace appears the fruit, with a little bud at the top, re- 
ſembling a very beautiful flower. | 
' Theſe nutmegs being preſerved in ſugar are much eſ- 
teemed, as being the beſt ſweetmeats in the Indies. But 
thoſe commonly uſed in Europe are only well dried, after 
their being firſt thrown into quick lime, which is done to 
prevent the worms breeding in them. | 

There are ſeveral iſlands in the neighbourhood of Banda, 
in which nutmegs would grow, did not the company 
take care to have them deſtroyed every year; for there is 
a kind of birds in this and the neighbouring iſlands, ſhap- 
ed like a cuckoo, which picking off the green huſk, ſwal- 
low the nuts; and theſe having been ſome time in the 
ſtomach, they void by the ordinary way, after which they 
took root in the place where they fall, and grow up to a 
tree: whence the Dutch properly ſtile theſe birds the gar- 
deners of the ſpice-iſlands, | 

There likewiſe grow in this iſland, as well as at Amboyna, 
a tree called caliputte, from which they draw a rich and.. 
ſalutary oil, that is ſold at a very high price. 
Among the inhabitants are a kind of free burgeſſes, 
called perkiniers, to whom are entruſted the care of cur- 
ing the nutmegs, and furniſhing the company with what 
quantities they think proper to demand, Theſe people 


ſideration of which the inhabitants of Bouton are per- 
mitted to enjoy many privileges thatare granted to no other 


live much at their caſe, though they receive a very mode- 
rate gratification. 


Banda 


Motuccas. XY 439. 94A 8 
Banda is ſo, well fortified, that it is thought impregna- 
ble; yet, to prevent an enemy from getting into the port 
under Dutch colours, there is always a ſquadron of ſmall 

veſſels plying round the coaſt, which, on the firſt ap- 
pearance of a ſtrong ſhip, ſurround her, and examine 
whence ſhe comes, whither ſhe is bound, and what is her 
ſtrengtd, 2 
Ide garriſon is numerous, and yet is in a wofſe con- 
di tion than any other in the company's ſervice: This 
ariſes from the want of proviſions, for the iſland being ex- 
tremely barren produces little food, on which account the 
oldiers who have the misfortune to be ſtationed there are 
glad to eat cats, dogs, and any other amimals they can 
et. Turtle is however pretty plentiful for abbut ſix 
months in the year, and after that ſeaſon they think them- 
"ſelves very happy if they can ſometimes catch a few fiſh, 
They make their Bread of the juice of a tree, which, when 
firſt extracted, reſembles the dregs of beer; but, on being 
dried, becomes as hard as a ſtone; yet, on its being put 
into water, it ſwells and ferments, and thus becomes fit 

to eat, at leaſt in a country where nothing elſe is to k 
got. Rice, butter, dried fiſh, and other proviſions arg 

ſent thither from J pub are too dear for the ſoldiers 

to have any great plenty of them. | 1 
| 109 he 57. of this iſland are repreſented by the Ditch 
as ſo crue], perfidious, and untraQable, that the company 
were forced in a great meaſure to root them out for their 
own ſecurity, and to ſettle a Dutch colony in the iſland ; 
but how they will reconcile this treatment of the natives, 
who had never injured them, to the laws of juſtice and hu- 
manity, is not eaſy to determine. The colony they have 

ſettled there is indeed formed of the moſt debauched and 

abandoned people, who may probably much exceed the 
natives in wickedneſs. ' hey are, however, generally 
ſoon carried off by the dry-gripes, the epidemical diſeaſe 

of the country. For this reaſon, and becauſe debauched 

young fellows are ſometimes ſent thither by their relations, 

the Dutch at Batavia call Banda, The iſland of 'Cor- 
rection. | 04, 
Poolowoy appears a perfect paradiſe, where nutmegs 4nd 
the moſt delicious fruits were uſed to abound, the whole 
iſland appearing like a gatden furniſhed with all manner of 
varieties. Their only want is ſprings and rivers; but 
theſe are in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the frequent rains, 


| 
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The Dutch have a fort on the eaſt ſide of this iſland, called 
the Revenge ; it is a regular pentagon, and eſteemed ong 
of the ſtrongeſt places belonging to the Dutch in theſe 
iſlands, and the pleaſanteſt reſidence of their Indian gover- 
nors. This iſland the Dutch raviſhed from the Engliſh, 
in order to ingroſs all the ſpice trade to themſelves, which 
they could not fo eaſily do while other nations had acceſs 
to this iſland: - g | 

Pooloroon being a barren iſland, the Dutch were neither 
induced by the pleafure nor the profit it afforded to take it 
from the Englich the ſole deſign of that expedition being 
to engroſs the whole ſpice trade to themſelves; which the 
could not ſo eaſily do while ary other nation had acceſs to 
that iſland, | 1 

he iſle of Nero is divided from Gorpi by a very ſmall 
channel, and theſe, together with the iſland of Lantor, or 
Banda, form a very commodious harbour. The caſtle of 
Nero, or Naſſau; Rande in a plain cloſe by the water · ſide; 
it is a large and ſtrong fortification; and it being com- 
manded by a riſing ground at about the diſtance of a rhuſ- 
ket-ſhot, the Dutch have alſo built a ſtrong fort upon 
that, and both are defended by numerous garriſons, 

The largeſt of the Banda iſlands does not exceed twent 
leagues in circumference; and moſt of them are much leb. 
The many volcanoes and frequent earthquakes which hap- 
pen here are very dreadful ; for ſcarce a year paſſes with- 
out ſome miſchief done by them, which greatly leſſens the 
pleaſure the Dutch would otherwiſe enjoy in this terreſtrial 
paradiſe 3 particularly on the 1 of . tember, 1753, 
was felt at Banda a moſt violent ſhock of an earthquake 
at about Hve in the afternoon. It laſted about four minutes, 
during which no perſon could keep on his feet ; this ſhock 
was ſucceeded by ſeveral others the ſame evening and in 
the night, during which the ſea was much agitated, over- 
ns the country, and did great damage. The caſtle, 
governor's houſe, magazine, &c. were rendered uſeleſs, 
and the church full of cracks, More than three quarters 
of the north part of the iſland was deſtroyed, and Neira en- 
tirely ruined : no part eſcaped without great damages. At 
the ſame time the volcano Papenberg threw out va ſtones, 
&c. but, what is very extraordinary, only ſeven perſons 
were killed. The inhabitants of this iſland were obliged 
to live under tents: on account of the noiſes in the earth, 
which reſembled the firing of cannon, for fear of greater 


| 


and when theſe fail, the natives fetch water from Banda, 


1 
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Tis Situation | 
| the Country. It is ſubject to Earthquakes. 
HE iſland of Java extends from the hundred and 
fifth to the hundred and ſixteenth degree of 
| longitude from London, and from five degrees thirty 
minutes to eight degrees ſouth latitude; and is about fix 
hundred and Katy miles in length, and one hundred, and 
ſometimes one hundred and fifty in breadth, It extends 
almoſt due eaſt and weſt, and has the iſle of Borneo on 
the north, the iſland and ſtreights of Baly towards the eaſt, 
the Indian Ocean to the ſouth, and is ſeparated from 
Sumatra at the weſt end by the famous fireights of Sunda, 
From this laſt ſtreight the iſlands of Java, Sumatra, oy 
Borneo, are denominated Sunda iſlands. > nn 
As to the ſeaſons and monſoons: on the north ſide of 
Java, and the iflands which lie to the eaſtward, the worſt 
weather is during the weſterly winds, which generally be- 
gin in the firſt week in Noyember. They blow freſh in 
December, and then the rains increaſe. In January the 
Weather is at the worſt, 
I CUT T9002 17 
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and Extent ; the Climate, Monſoons, and Face of 


with reſpeQ to the wind and rain, 


* * 


* 


Pi. XI. 
and the neighbouring Iflands. 


which continue till che latter end of March. In April the 
weather becomes fair, and the winds variable with calms ; 
but, ſudden guſts of wind from the weſtward generally 
happen at the full and change of the moon. About the 
firſt of May the eaſtern monſoon may be ſaid to be ſettled, 
and in June and July is frequently attended with rain, 
though when the eaſterly winds blow hardeſt there is none 
at all. During this monſoon the weather is hy 
pleaſant and wholeſome, and continnes ſo till the latter 
end of September. In Oftober the wind frequently ſhifts, 
but the eaſterly winds blow very fainily ; and in the be- 
ginning of November the weſterly monſoon ſets in again; 
however, in ſome years the monſoons happen fifteen days 
ſooner or later than in others, 

It is obſervable, that the currents here eonſtantly follow 
the winds, and ſet eaſt-north-eaſt, or weſt-ſouth-weſt, as 
the monſoon does at fea, _ | | 

The air is ſweet and mild; great part of the land is 
fertile, and finely diverſified wich hills and valleys, which, 
near the city of Batavia, are improved by regular plan- 
tations, beautiful canals, and whatever can contribute to 
render a country pleaſant and agreeable. The iſland pro- 
duces not only every thing neceflary for the ſubſiſtence of 
man, but large proportion of thoſe valuable effect: * 2 | 

a a " N arm * 


TY 
form the commerce of the country, It is divided by many 


* 


: 


by 


woods, mountains, and rivers, in which nature has boun- 
tifully beſtowed her treaſures z and it is certain that in 
ſome parts of the iſland are mines of gold. 

Moſt of the mountains are ſo high as to be ſeen at ſea 
at the diſtance of thirty or forty leagues, particularly that 
called the Blue- Mountain, which is by far the higheſt. 
There are here however frequent and very terrible earth- 
quakes, one of which happened when commodore Rog- 

wein was there, It began about eight in the morning, 
and ſhook the city 
ſuch a degree, that the fall of the houſes was every moment 
expected. The agitation of the waters in the road was fo 


exceſſive, that their motion reſembled that of a boiling- 


pot, and in ſome places the earth opened, The inhabi- 
tants are 5 that theſe earthquakes ate cauſed by 


the mountain Parang, which is full of ſalt-petre, ſulphur, 
and bitumen; and they maintain, that it is ve 


common, 
after ſuch an accident, to ſee a large cloud of ſmoke han 
over the top of the mountain. Some years ago ge 
Ribeck, who commanded in the iſland, aſcended to the 
top of that mountain with a conſiderable number of at- 
tendants. On his arrival there he perceived a large cavity, 


into which he cauſed a man to be let down, in order to 


examine the inſide. When the man returned be report- 


ed, that the mountain was hollow within; that he heard 


on every ſide a moſt frightful noiſe that ſeemed to proceed 
from torrents of water ; and that in ſeveral places be had 


' ſeen flaſhes burſt out, and had been extremely afraid of 


| going farther, from the apprehenſions of his falling thro? 


me of the chaſms, or being ſtiffled by the vapours. 


of Batavia and the adjacent places to- 


| 
| 


The waters in the neighbourhood of this mountain are 


far from being wholeſome, and even thoſe that come to 


Batavia are impregnated with ' ſulphur, ſo that the people 


' who drink much of them contract various diſeaſes, and 


beginning to button. 


particularly the dyſentery ; yet this water is ſo freed from 


all theſe fulphureous particles by being well boiled, that 


it then does no harm, though drank ever ſo copiouſly. 


SECT. II. 


Of the Trees and Plants of Java, with a particular Deſcri 
1 tion of the Cocoa-Tree. Of the Animals of that Iſland. * 


HE fruits and plants of this iſland are excellent in 
their kind, and almoſt innumerable ; one of the 
moſt valuable of the fruit trees is the cocoa. This is a 
ſpecies of the palm, which grows in moſt places in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies: it is large, ſtraight, and inſenſibly 
grows ſmaller from the bottom to the top. The fruit 
hangs to the trunk in bunches, united by a tendril not un- 
like the twig of a vine, but ſtronger : the flowers are 
yellow, like that of a cheſnut ; and the branches are all 
towards the top. As it bears branches of fruit ev 
month, ſome are always ripe, others green, and ſome ju 
The fruit is of a greeniſh hue, and 
of different ſizes, from that of an ordinary ball to the big- 
neſs of a man's head. It is covered with two rinds, the 


outer compoſed of long tough threads, of a colour between 


red and yellow; but the ſecond is as hard as a man's ſkull, 


' Within theſe is a thick, firm, white ſubſtance, which in 


| taſte reſembles'a ſweet-almond, The inhabitants eat this 
ſubſtance with their victuals as we do bread, and by preſ- 


ſing it draw a liquor which in taſte and conſiſtence reſem- 
bles almond-milk. This milk being expoſed to the fire, 
is converted into a kind of oil, which they uſe as we do 


» Tak... 


butter in their ſauces, and as oil in their lamps; they 
likewiſe uſe it medicinally, and often rub their bodies with 


it. Beſides this white ſubſtance found in the nut, there 


is a conſiderable quantity of a clean, bright, cool liquor, 


which taſtes like ſugar-water. They alſo draw from the] 
_. tree itſelf a very agreeable liquor, which the Indians call!“ 
ſura, and the 
is little inferior to Spaniſh white-wine, except in keeping; 


uropeans ſtile palm- wine; and indeed it 


for in about two days time it 'turns four, when they ex- 
ſe it to the ſun, and by this means it becomes exce lent 


- vinegar, As this wine is ſtrong and heady, they gene- 
rally temper it with the clear water drawn from the nut. 
In order to extract this wine, they cut one of the largeſt 


twigs at the diſtance of about a foot frum the tree, and 


| 
| 


f 
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hang to it either a bottle or a calabaſh. This Wine, 


| 


when boiled, produces another, and by diſtilling it they 


alſo obtain a ſpirit, which many prefer to the arrack dif- 


tilled from rice. Beſides all theſe advantages, the people 
in the Eaſt Indies reduce the bark of this tree into threads, 
of which they make very good cordage, and particularly 


cables. The timber is equally fit for building ſhips and 


houſes, which are covered with the leaves of the ſame tree, 
It is ſaid, that in this country when the father of a family 
has a child born, he orders a cocoa-tree to be planted, that 
the child may afterwards know its own age, for on the 
trunk of this tree a circle annually riſes, ſo that its age is 


known by inſpection; and if any body aſks the father how 


old his children are, he ſends them to his cocoa: trees. 


Pepper and coffee grow in the country, and about Ba. 


tavia are ſeveral conſiderable ſugar plantatiovs, and ſome 
tobacco. However, no other corn but rice grows in the 
iſland: yet, though they have wheat imported from Bengal, 
the Europeans, after being a little time there, prefer boiled 
rice to bread. ws | 

Almoſt all ſorts of garden. ſtuff thrive there, and the 
ſeeds brought from Europe, Perſia, and Surat, yield a 

reat increaſe ; ſo that the kitchen-gardens of Batavia af- 

d peas, beans, roots, and herbs ſufficient to ſupply that 
populous city. | 

here are a great number of woods and foreſts ſcattered 
over the iſland, in which are a prodigious variety of, wild 
beaſts, ſuch as apes,  rhinoceroſes, buffaloes, tygers, and 
wild horſes : they likewiſe abound with an infinite variety 
of ſerpents, ſome of which are of a prodigious ſize. Cro- 
crodiles are alſo very large in Jaya, and are chiefly found 
in the mouths of rivers; for, being an amphibious animal, 
they delight moſt in marſhes and ſavannahs. Some of 
theſe are from twenty to thirty-three feet long, but their 
legs are extremely ſhort; and if a perſon has the preſence 
of mind to turn frequently when he flies from one of them, 
he will eaſily eſcape, for they cannot turn about without 
taking up ſome time; and indeed they obtain moſt of their 
prey while lying among the reeds, like the trunk of an old 
tree, by the fide of a river, and ſuddenly ſeize upon the 
incautious traveller before he is aware. 
ever, frequently taken by the Malayans, who bait a large 
iron hook with a dog, which ſeems to be his favourite 
food, and then fiſh for them at the mouth of ſome rivulet 
or creek, where they uſually lie to ſeize upon what is 
driven down towards the ſea. The back of this animal 
is covered with ſuch hard ſcales, that they are not to be 
penetrated even by a muſket-ball ; but he is eaſily killed if 
they come at his belly. Theſe creatures are ſo much 
dreaded at Batavia, that the government allows a reward 
to thoſe that take or kill them. 

Here are fowls of all ſorts, and extremely good, eſpe- 
cially pheaſants, partridges, wood-pidgeons, and peacocks: 
for curiofity they have the Indian-bat, which differs but 
little in its form from ours ; and though the body is of the 
— of a rat, the wings when extended meaſure à full 
y * 

They have fiſh of different ſorts in great plenty, and very 
good z ſo that for the value of three-pence e 

ught to dine ſix or ſeven men. Th 
multitude of turtle. | 

As the flat country thus abounds with all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, great quantities are daily brought to Batavia ; and, 
to prevent any danger of ſcarcity, the company's ſhips are 
continually employed in bringing proviſions, ſpices, and 
other neceſſaries, from the moſt diſtan 


hey have likewiſe a 
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A particular Defeription of the City of Batavia. 


IHE city of Batavia is ſituated in the iſland of Java, 
inthe latitude of fix degrees ſouth, and ig the capital 

of the vaſt dominions belonging to the Dutch Eaſt India 
company; it alſo ſeryes for Fo emporium, where all the 
riches and merchandize of that wealthy company are laid 
up. The Dutch having taken the town of Jacatra from 
the Portugueſe in 1618, they ſoon after built there a fort 
in its neighbourhood, which they called Batavia ; but 1 
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and aſſiſted by the Engliſh, attacked it ſeveral times, but 
without ſucceſs, and at laſt blocked it up; but the Dutch 
being at length ſuccoured by a powerful ſquadron from 
-Europe, under the command of admiral Koen, the Eng- | 
liſh raiſed the ſiege, and the natives were obliged to retire 
with the utmoſt precipitation. - 
The Dutch now conſidering 


mediately reſolved to build a town near it. Wi 
view they demoliſhed Jacatra, and upon its ruins erected 


called Batavia. This city is encompaſſed by a rampart! 
twenty-one feet thick, covered on the outſide with ſtone, 
.and-fortified with twenty-two baſtions. This rampart is 
ſurrounded by a ditch _— forty«five yards broad, and 
the avenues to the city are defended by ſeveral forts, ſix of 
which are built with ſtone, and furniſhed with excellent 
braſs cannon. Theſe deſerve to be 2 menti- 
oned ; they are named Anhol, Anke, Jacatra, wick, 
Nootdwich, and Vythock. The fort of Anſiol is ſeated 
on a xiver of the ſame name, eaſtward from the ſea, and 
about twelve hundred yards from the city; it is built in- 
tirely of ſquare ſtone, and is conſtantly provided with: a 
ſtrong garriſon. The fort of Anke is fituated on a river 
of the ſame name on the coaſt to the weſtward, and about 


a river of the ſame name; it exact Y reſembles the other 
two forts, and is at the diſtance of about five hundred 
paces from the city, the road to which is between, two 
rows of loſty trees regularly planted, with fine country 
houſes and gardens on each fide, The other three forts 


are erected in the ſame manner, and of the ſame mate- 


ſmall diſtance from it. The two firſt of theſe forts ſecure 
the city on the fide of the ſea, and the other four defend 
its entrance on the land fide, and at the ſame time pro- 
tect the houſes, plantations, and 


ſince, on whatever {ide it ſhould be attacked, the enem 
would meet with a ſtrong teſiſtance. Beſides, as a farther 


without a paſſport. 
I be river, which {till preſerves its ancient name of Ja- 
. catra, paſſes through the midſt of the city, and forms fif- 
teen canals of running water, all faced with free-ſtone, 
and adorned with trees that are ever green, and conſe- 
quently afford a very agreeable proſpect. Over theſe ca- 
nals are fifty-ſix bridges, beſides thoſe built without the 
town. All the ftreets are perfectly ſtraight; they are ge- 
nerally thirty feet broad, and the houſes, which are built 
of ſtone, after the manner of thoſe in Holland, are.moſt- 
ly very high. The city is about a league and a half in 
_ circumference ; but the ſuburbs contain at leaſt ten times 
as many houſes as the city itſelf. The walls have five 
gates, including that of the port, near which is the barrier, 
Which is regularly ſhut at nine ,o'clock in the evening, 
and is ſtrongly guarded. by a body of ſoldiers night and day, 
The principal buildings are a very fine W 
four churches for the uſe of the Calviniſts, and abundance 
of other places of worſhip for perſons of all religions : a 
ſpinhuys, or houſe of correction, in which women W 
behave looſely are confined, an orphan houſe, a ine 
for ſea- ſtores, many other magazines for ſpices, and other 
public buildings. | iq 
We ought not to omit, that beſides the many forts 
abovementioned, there is a citadel, which is a fine regu- 
lar fortification, ſituated at the mouth of the river facin 


command the ſea, and the other two the town. This ci- 
tadel has two great, gates. On both ſides of the curtain 


the keepers of the magazines have their lodgings, and here 


the goyernor-general. of the Indies has his palace, which 


is, built. of brick, and has a.noble_ front, after the Indian 


manner. Oppoſite to it is the palace of the director- 
general, who is the next porſon to the governor. Here 
Alſo the counſellors, and other principal officers of the 
. company. have their apartments, as have likewiſe the phy- 
„fician, the ſurgeon, . and apothecary. It has likewiſe a 
ſmall church, which is remarkably neat and light. There 

are belides in the citadel arſenals, and magazines, furniſh- 


had not been long finiſhed, when the natives, animated 


the famous city which, from the name of the fort, they 


LG © 1 
ed with ammunition for many years, In ſhort, this cita- 
del is the general factory, in which all the affairs of the 
company are tranſacted, and where all the archives are 
depolited.  * 1 
In this city the Dutch have founded ſchools, in which 
the learned languages are taught, and ſome advances made 


| in the liberal arts ; and the inhabitants, being compoſed of 
the excellent ſituation of 
the fort, and the many advantages reſulting from it, im- 
With this} 


almoſt every Indian nation, moſt of the Indian languages 
are ſpoken here; but thoſe of the moſt general uſe are 
the Dutch, the Malayan, and a corrupt Portugueſe. 

In Batavia almoſt all ſorts of mechanic arts flouriſh ; 
for the Dutch encourage every manyfaQure proper for the 
country: they have their printing-houſe, paper-mills, 
gun-powder mills, ſugar-bakers, ſpinners, cotton- weavers, 


five hundred yards from the city; and it is likewiſe built] 
entirely of ſquare ſtone. The fort of Jacatra alſo lies on 
rials, all of them on the land fide of the city, and at a| 


ens of the inhabi- | 
tants. Thus this by Kors never be ſurpriſed by an enemy, | 


rope - makers, carpenters, bricklayers, braziers, and ſmiths, 
who forge all ſorts of iron ware, If theſe workmen are 
inferior to the Europeans, it is chiefly where the work re- 
quires fine ſprings and movements, 2s in clocks and 
watches, which are hardly ever brought to a proper tem- 
per in hot countries; and even the beſt watches ever 
brought from Europe, will not go true in this climate. 
The very ſteels of their firelocks in time become ſoft. 
Coaches are almoſt as common as in the great towns of 
Europe, and they bave fine horſes from Perlia; the iſland 
alſo affords others of a ſmall ſize, that are very ſerviceable. 
4 | | | | ' 


SECT, iv. 


Of the Inhabitants of Batavia, with the Perſons, Dreſs, and 
Employments, Manner of Life of the Favaneſe, Malayans, 
Amboyneſe, Mardykers or Topaſes, the Macaſſars, and Bougis, 
who live there; with à conciſe Account of the Maſſacre of 


B is not only inhabited by the Dutch, but by 
abundance of Portugueſe, French, and otber Euro- 
ans, who have ſettled there on account of trade. The 


ortugueſe are principally the deſcendants of thoſe who 


Y | formerly lived in the iſland of Java, and did not chuſe to 


remove when the coaſts were reduced under the dominion 


_ ſecurity, no perſon is ſuftered to paſs beyond theſe forts of the Dutch companys and are now moſtly of the re- 


formed religion. There ate here likewiſe a great multi- 
tude of people of different nations, as the Javaneſe, or na- 
tives of the country, ayans, Negroes, Amboyneſe, 
Armenians, natives of the iſle of Bali, Mardykers, Ti- 
mors, Macaſlars, and Bougis. Nothing can be more en- 
tertaining, than to behold ſuch a multitude of people in 
one city of different nations living at their own dwellings, 
and after their own way. One ſees every moment new 
cuſtoms, ſtrange manners, à variety of habits, and faces 
of different colours, as white, black, brown, and olive 
coloured; every one living as he pleaſes, and ſpeaking his 
own language: yet notwithſtanding this variety of cuſ- 
toms oppoſite to each other, a very ſurprizing union is ob- 
ſervable among theſe citizens; this is purely the effect of 
commerce, Which, like a common ſoul, actuates the 
whole body. | 

With reſpect to liberty of conſcience, all the inhabitants 
enjoy it; but are not allowed the public exerciſe of their 
worſhip, Prieſts and monks are not permitted here, any 
more than in the United Provinces, to walk the ftreets in 
the habits of their reſpective orders; yet they are all al- 
lowed to live here, except the Jeſuits, who are excluded, 
not on account of their religion, but for fear of their in- 
trigues. 
n order to convey a clear idea of the manner in which 


5 . g | the people live at Batavia, we ſhall mention ſome parti- 
the city, and flanked with four baſtions, two of which 


culars of each nation. The Javaneſe chiefly apply them- 
ſelyes to agriculture, fiſhing, and ſhip· building. They 
wear ſcarcely any other habit beſides a ſhort petticoat, that 
reaches to their knees, the reſt of their bodies being naked, 
4 their having a little bonnet on their heads, and a 
ſcarf acroſs. their. ſhoulders, in which hangs a ſhort 
| T a ; a 

ſword. Their cabins, which are ſuperior in neatneſs to 
thoſe of the other Indians, are built of ſplit bamboo, with 
a large ſpreading roof that hangs. over the ſides of the 
houſe, and under it they fit to take the air. Thoſe who 


are eſtabliſhed in the neightonchond of Batavia, and in a 
tract about forty leagues along the mountains of Bantam, 
are immediately ſubjet to governor-general, The 

> , | come 
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company ſends commiſſaries among them, who adminiſter 
juſtice, and collect the public revenues; and the principal 
men among the Javaneſe at certain times reſort to Batavia, 
to give an account of the behaviour of theſe commiſſa- 
ries, | p4r4s 
The Malayans,, who live at Batavia, chiefly employ | 
themſelves in fiſhing. | Their veſſels are; very neat, and 
their ſails ingeniouſiy made of ftraw ; but they are a moſt 
wicked and profligate people, and frequently commit mut- 
ders for very trifling gains. They profeſs the Mahometan 
religion, but are emtirely void of morals, and make a me- 
rit of cheating chriſtians. Their habits are either of 
ſilk or cotton, and the men alſo wear a piece of cotton 
cloth about their heads, with their black bair tied up in a 
knot behind, Ll) oe 4 Gama ancils 54, 
The negtoes at Batavia ate chiefly Mahometans. Some 
of them work at mechanic trades, others are a kind of 
pedlars ; but the molt conſiderable of them trade in ſtone 
for building, which they bring from the neighbouring 


—_—— — 
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The Amboyneſe ſettled in this city chicfly apply them- 
ſelves. to building of houſes with bamboos, the windows, 
of which are made of ſplit e wrought in diffe- 
rent ſigutes. They are a very bold people, and are ſaid 
to be ſo turbulent, that they are not permitted to live in 
the city, but have a quarter allotted for them at ſome di- 
ſtance from it. They have a chief to whom they pay 
great reſpect, and be has a) very magnificent houſe in 
their quarter, well furniſhed after their manner. The 
men wear a piece of cotton cloth round their heads, With 
the two corners hanging down behind, and this kind of 
turban they adorn with many flowers. Their arms are 
chicfly large ſabree, and long bucklers. The women wear 
a habit that ſits cloſe to their bodies, and wrap a cotton 
mantle round their ſhoulders, but leave their arms naked. 
Their bouſes are built, with boards, and covered with 
Teaves; they are two or three ſtories high, and the ground 
floors, in particular, ate divided into ſeveral apittments+. | 
be Mardykers, or Topaſſes,” are” idolaters' compoſed 
of various Indian nations, and are of different trades and 
profeſſions. Their merckants being furniſhed with pall- 
ports from the company, carry on à conſiderable com- 
merte in all the beighbouring iſlands. Some of theſe peo- 
ple are gardeners,” others breed cattle, and others fowl. 
The men generally dreſs like the Dutch, but the women 
like the other Indians. They reſide both in the city 
and in the country; their oufes are much better than 
"thoſe of other Indian nations, and are uſually built either 
of ſtone or brick: they are ſeveral ſtories high, and very 
nein.. o 7110176 Brotvil 230,124 3097 4115. 940} 
There are alſo at Batavia ſome of the Macaſſars, ſd fa- 
mous for thei little Poifonet arrows, which they blow 
from a trunk! * « Fn FRONT JAS IR IA) 
The Bougis ate the inhabitants of three or four ſmall 
iſlands near Macaſſar, and ſince the conqueſt of this Taft 
iſland have ſettled at Batavia. They are hardy bold fel- 
lows, on which account the company make uſe of them 
for foldiers. ©'T'heir arms ate bows and atrows; ſabres and 
bucklers. . The Armeniars, and ſome other Aſiatits, whoa 
refide in Batavia, * come thither merely on the account of 
trade, and ſtay no longer than their occafions call them. 
The Chineſe at Batavia were formerly fo very nume- 
rous, that thoſe in the city and ſuburbs were ſaid to 
amount at leaſt to ſive thouſand. Moſt of the ſugar-milly 
in Batavia belonged to them, and-the diſtillery of arrack 
Was intftely in their hands. They were the carriers o 
Aſia, and the Eaſt-India company itſelf frequently made 
uſe of their veſſels. They kept all the ſhops, and moſt of 
the inns in the city, and were likewiſe the farmers of the 
duties, exciſes, and cuſtoms; but in the year 1740 the 
\ governor" being informed that the Chineſe had'entered in- 
- to'a'conſpiraty to exterminate the ſubjects of the Conia, 
« ty, he Wert 2. m6ment's time to prevent its ſucceſs: | 
1hey were cofidemned without trial, and'ſehtenced to ſuf. 


| 


fer death without being heard. The feimen' were in! 


ſtantly landed from the fleet, and to encourage them in the 

bloody e they were appointed to make, the plun- 

der ot the Chineſe ſuburb was abandoned to them. Ani- 

med by this reward, they fell with ereiſeſz fary on the 

© conſpirators; #nd cut them to pieces. N n 
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Of the tus ſupreme "Councils at Batavia, and the Tribunal o 
the City. Of the Power and State of the Governor; . 
fee and ploy of the Director. General. Of the 

” Major-General, and the Land and Sea Forces of the Com- 
pan. Of the Eceleſiaftical' Government of Batavia. The 

© Regulations 2 the military Eflabliſnent, and the maritime 
Forte of the Company. ' © - 1999 | 


HE city of Batavia, and all the dominions-in the 

Eaſt-Indies in the poſſeſſion of the er are 
governed by two ſüpreme councils, both fixed in the ci 
of Batavia, as the capital of all the countries under wh, 
company's juriſdiction. One of theſe is tiled the coun- 
eil of the Indies, and the other the council of juſtice. To 
the firſt belong all matters of government and the di- 
rection of public affairs, and to the latter the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in all its branches. The governor- general 
always preſides in the firſt, which is uſually" compoſed 
of eighteen, or twenty perſons, ſtiled counſellors of the 
Indies; but it ſeldom Happens that they are all at Bata- 
via at the ſame time, as they are uſually provided with 
ſome or other of the ſeven governments in the company's 
diſpoſal. They regularly aſſemble twice a week, and up- 
on extraordinary occaſions, as often as the governor- gene- 
ral pleaſes. They deliberate on whatever relates to the 
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intereſt of the company, ſuperintend the iftand' of Java, 


and iſſue orders and inſtructions to other governments, 
which are implicitly obeyed; and in this council all let- 
ters directed to the governor- general, or to the director, 
are read, and the anſwers agreed on by a plurality of 
„ th ww mn ig Gre | 
The council of juſtice is compoſed of # prefident;'who 
is uſtially a counſellor of the Indies, eight counſellors of 
| juſtice, *a” fifcafor attorney general for affairs of govern- 
ment; another fiſcal for maritime affairs, and a ſecretary. 
All the counſellors of this college are doors of the civil 
Jaw. The firſt attotney-general has not only a vote, as 
well as the other counſellors, but has the third of all fines 
under arr Hundred florins; and a fixth part of the fines that 
* above that ſum. It is his duty to take care that the 
la ws are ſtrictly oblerved, and to prefer informations againſt 
thoſe who preſume to violate them. The fiſcal of the 
ſea takes the ſame care with regard to frauds committed in 
commerce, acts of piracy, and whatever has a tendency 
to diſturb the ſettled rules in maritime affairs. 
Beſides theſe two ſovereign boards, there is the council 
or tribunal of the city of Batavia, compoſed of nine al- 
dermen, including the pteſident, who is always a coun- 
ſellor of the Indies, and a vice-preſident. The bailiff of 
the city, and the commiſſary of the adjacent country, have 
alſo ſeats in this aſſembly, and, with the ſecretaty, make 
up the board. N | | 
The governor-general is the head of the empire eſtab- 
liſhed by the company in the Eaſt- Indies, and is in reality 
ſtadtholder, captain- general, and admiral. By his office 
he is prefident of the council of the Indies, in which he has 
two votes; he has the key of all the magazines, and directs 
every thing that has a relation to them: like a deſpotic 
prince, he commands by his own proper authority, and 
every body is bound to obey him, but is liable to be te- 
moved by the directors of the company at home; and in 
caſe of treaſon, or other enormous crimes, the council of 
juſtice may ſeize his perſon and call him to account. The 
company allow him eight hundred rix-dollars a month, 
and five hundred more for his table; they alſo pay the 
falaries of ſuch as compoſe his houſhold. Theſe appoint- 
ments are, however, only a ſmall part of his revenue, the 
legal emoluments of his office being ſo great, that, within 
or Gn ig his conſcierice, raiſe an immenſe fortune. 
As the governor-general'is in a manner the ſovereign of 

the countries belonging to the company, in compllance 


'two or three years, he may, without oppreſſing the people, 


wich the mode of the Indian nations; he is allowed a court, 


and moſt of the honours paid to crowned heads. When- 


ever he leaves his palace, in order to retire to his country- 
ſeat, he is preceded by che maſter of his houſhold, at the 
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head of fix gentlemen on horſeback with a trumpet; two 


halbardiers on horſeback go immediately before his coach. 
On the right be has his maſter of the horſe at the head of 
fix halbardiers on horſeback, then follow the other coaches 
which carry his friends and retinue, and the whole is cloſed 
by a troop of horſe, conſiſting of forty-eight men, com- 
manded by a captain and three quarter-maſters, and pre- 
ceded by a trumpet richly cloatbhed. 

Though his office is very conſiderable on account of its 
revenues, power, and the honours annexed to it, yet it is 
extremely fatiguing. He is employed from morning till 
night in giving audience to thoſe who have buſineſs with 
him, in reading of letters, and in giving orders for the 
company's ſervice, ſo that he ſpares only one half hour for 
dinner; and even while at table diſpatches ſuch affairs as 
are extremely prefling. He alſo receives all the Indian 
princes and their ambaſſadors, many of whom come evety 
year to Batavia. | | 
Next to the governor, the diredor- general has thegreateſt 
authority, and is the ſecond perſon in the council of the 
Indies. His employment likewiſe demands great care and 
attention: he buys and ſells all the commodities that enter 
into, or go out of the company's magazines; he orders 
what ſort, and what quantity of each ſort of goods ſhall be 
| ſent to Holland, or elſewhere: he has the key of all the 
magazines, andevery officer in the company's ſeryicemakes 
a daily report to him of the ſtate of every thing under his 
charge. In ſhort, he has the ſupreme direction of what- 
eyer relates to the commetce of the company, both at Ba- 
tavia and in other places; and the members of all the fac- 
tories belonging to the company ate accountable to him 
for their conduct in their reſpective offices. *. 
The next perſon in the government is the major- general, 
who under the governor has, the command of al the forces, 
which .throughout the Indies may be computed at twelve 
thouſand troops, excluſive of the militia, who are alſo well 
diſciplined, and amount to about one hundred thouſand 
men. In fine, the regular military ſtrength of the com- 
pany by land and ſea, officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen in- 
cluded, may amount to about twenty-five thouſand men 
kept in conſtant, pay; and the company always keep for 
the ſupport of their commerce one hundred and eighty 
ſhips, Which catry from thirty to ſixty guns; and in caſe 
8 2 they are at any time able to fit out forty of a 
arger ſize. | : 5 

The eccleſiaſtical goyernment of Batavia is generally in 
the hands of eleven perſons, all of whom are minifers 
of the reformed religion: theſe are five for the two Dutch 
churches in the city and that in the citadel, beſides the 
miniſter that reſides in the iſland of Ontuſt, in the mouth 
of the harbour of Batavia; three Portugueſe miniſters, 
and two Malayans, The hve laſt are Dutchmen by birth, 
though they preach in the Portugueſe and Malayan tongues, 
As it is thought neceſſary that the ſtate ſhould be informed 
of whatever paſſes at the meetings of the clergy, the 
eleyenth perſon is a deputy on the part of the government, 
who is to ſee that they undertake nothing prejudicial to. 
the civil government, or inconſiſtent with the Jaws pre- 
ſcribed by the company. | nnen * 
Heſides theſe miniſters, the conſiſtory is compoſed of 
eight elders, and twenty deacons, A principal branch of 
their buſineſs is to ſend miniſters into other governments, 
where, aſter, a certain term of years, they are relieved, 
and either return to Batavia or to Holland, to enjoy in 

ce the fruits. of their labours. In fmall places, they 
ave no ordinary miniſter, but one is regularly ſent every 


— 


three or four years, to baptize, marry, and adminiſter the 


Lord's Supper, which is the more neceſſaty, as the ſynods 
have taken the reſolution not to permit any religion but 


that of Calviniſm to make any progreſs in the dominions | 


of the Eaſt-India company. Indeed the Lutberans have 
for a long ſpace of time warmly folicited for a church at 
Batavia, Fat have been conſtantly refuſed, though nothing 


could be more juſt and reaſonable than this requeſt, eſpe- 


cially in a place where Mahometans and Pagans are freely 
tolerated in the exerciſe of their religions. | 
This eccleſiaſtical council have a 


Of theſe laſt the company have many in their ſervice on 
| board their ſhips, Who ſay prayers conſtantly ; every day, 
WWW | 


| 
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ocleſi 8 Iſo under them 
conſolators of the ſick, ſchool-maſters, and tatechiſts. | 
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and inſtruct ſuch as embrace the Chriſtian religion. Theſe 
catechilts ate for the moſt part natives of the country, and, 


as they ſpeak ſeveral languages, are able to give neceſſary 
inſtructions, and to teach the confeſſion of faith to many 
ſe regulations, the reformed reli: 


different nations. 

In conſequence of the | 
gion makes a conſiderable progreſs, particularly among the 
negroes, of whom, Mr. Roggewein ſays, , he has ſeen one 
bundred and fiſty at a time deſire to be baptized. This 
requeſt, however, is not raſhly granted; for all who re- 
ceive baptiſm muſt firſt give proof of their being well in- 
ſtructed, and be able to make their confeſſion of © faith, 
In this they are ſo ſtrict, that they do not diſpenſe with it 
even with reſpect to princes and princeſſes themſelves. _ 

The military eſtabliſhment in the Eaſt Indies is much the 
ſame as in the United Provinces, - the company's troops. 
being as regularly paid, and as well diſciplined, as thoſe it 
Holland. he ket officer in command, in time of peace, 
has no 2, '-# rank than that of major, under whom are 
captains, lieutenants, and enſigns; but when the troops 
are in the field, the lieutenants and enſigns ate at the head 
of companies, the captains lead brigades, and the major, 
acting as major-general, commands in chief, The na- 
tives of the country are under their own officers, who are 
capable of riſing to the rank of a captain, but no higher, 
The burgeſſes of Batavia alſo chuſe their own officers, as 
high as the rank of captainsof horſe and foot, and are under 
the command of a colonel; who is both one of the coun- 
ſellors of the Indies, and preſident of the council of 
war, | | 

The company's maritime force is regulated on the ſame 
maxims as their military eſtabliſhment, that is, there are 
no officers wanting that are neceſſary to the preſervation 
of good diſcipline, nor are-any honoured with high titles 
merely to ſecure large appointments to them without any 
benefit to the ſtate. The whole fleet is under the direc- 
tion of a commodore, who. has under him a vice-com- 
modore. Theſe are the only flag-officers ; but every cap- 
tain has the command of his ſhip, When their veſſels are 
in the harbour of Batavia, the captains are obliged every + 
morning to repair to the commodore, in order to give him 
an account of the ſtate of their veſſels, and to receive his 
orders: yet the commodore himſelf can do nothing of con- 
ſequence without the conſent and approbation of the go- 
vernor-general, to whom all the officers of the company, 
civil, military, and marine; are accountable; | 

The company's ſhips ſail from Batavia for Holland five 
times a year, the firſt ſquadron, which is compoſed of four 
or five ſail, leaves that city in Januaty: the, ſecond fails 
in March, and only conſiſts of one ſhip ; this veſſel 
does not ſail till the Chineſe fleet, which brings the tea, 
is arrived, and of this the beſt part of the cargo of this 
veſſel conſiſts ; whence it is called the tea-ſhip, but the 
common people give it the name of the book-ſhip, fromits 
bringing the company's account of all their proceedings 
during the laſt year, by which means the directors in Hol- 
land ſee the ſtate of the trade in the Indies: the third fails 
in July, and is compoſed of four or five ſhips, which in 
their paſſage touch at the iſland of Ceylon: the fourth 
ſquadron, which conſiſts of fix or ſeven veſſels, fails iri 
September; and the fifth, which forms a fleet of ſixteen - 
or twenty ſail, leaves Batavia in the month of October. 
All theſe . veſſels, laden with the riches of the Eaft, fail 
from the port of Batavia ; the ſhips from Mocha, which 
bring home the coffee, being the only veſſels in the ſervice ” 
of the India company that are allowed to proceed directly 
home without going to Bata vie. 1 


eee eee 
Of the other Towns in the. Iſle of Java, particularly Bantam; 
©  Cheribon, Jaßara, and Palamboang. © 
nE other towns in the iſlaud of Java afe Bantam, 
Cheribon, Samarang, Japata, Roombong, Tuban, 
ſdaya, Joftan, and Surabaiga, Theſe are on the north 
coaſt as well as Batavia, and at the eaſt end of the iſland 
are the cities of Paſſarvan, Panarucan, and Palamboang: 
about the middle of the ſouth coaſt is the city of Matarao, 


| 
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where the King of Mataran reſides. Of theſe towns we 
have very little knowledge, except of Bantam, Cheribon, 
Japara, and Palamboang. - 
Banc im is ſeated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, 
out of which iflues three rivers, or rather one river that 
divides itfel into three branches, two of which ſurround 
the town, and the other runs through the middle of it. 
When this city was in its proſperous ſtate, it was no leſs 
than twelve miles in circumference, and was very popu- 
Jous. It lay open towards the land, but had a very 
wall to the ſea fortified with baſtions, and defended by a 
numerous artillery. "The king's palace was a place of con- 
fiderable ſtrength, and there were ſeveral public buildings 
and palaces of the great men that made a good figure. 
This was one of the greateſt ports in the Eaſtern ſeas, and 
to it many nations reſorted ; but it is now a poor and 


wretched place, without trade, for the principal inhabi- | 


tants are removed. 

The head of the Dutch ſactory at this city has the title 
of achief, The Dutch have there a ſtrong fort and a nu- 
merous garriſon to keep the people in awe, who are far 
from being well affected to them. The king has alſo 3 
ſort at the diſtance of ſome hundred paces from that which 
belongs to the company, and has a ſtrong garriſon ia it 


for the ſecurity of his perſon. "The bay of Bantam is very | 


ſafe and pleaſant, in which are many iſlands that till re- 
tain the names given them by the Engliſh, who had for- 
merly a very fine factory at this place, from which they 
were unjuſtly expelled in 1683. <7 
- The only commodity of this part of the country is 
pepper, of which they are able annually to export ten 
thouſand tens. The Dutch Eaſt India company oblige 
the king to furniſh them with a certain quantity of this 
ſpice, but in all other reſpects treat him with great civi- 
lity. This their intereſt obliges them to do, he being the 
ſovereign of a great and populous country, and his ſub- 
jets bold, hardy, and enterprizing. 

The country is very fertile, abounding in cattle, rice, 
and fruits; and at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore: 

e frequently. found precious ſtones of great value; but 
theſe ſeldom fall into the hands of the Dutch, the people 
dreading leſt theſe ſhould tempt them to extend their con- 
queſts, by which they are already too much oppreſſed. 

At the diſtance of forty leagues from Batavia is Cheri- 
bon, where the Dutch company have a factory, the head 
perſon of which has the title of reſident, and is not de- 
pendant on any governor or direftor, but correſponds 
directly with the governor-general of Batavia, The com- 
pany here carry on a very advantageous commerce in cot- 
ton, indigo, cardamoms, and coffee. The land is as fer- 
tile in rice and other proviſions as perhaps any country 
upon earth: it is of conſiderable extent, and the people 
who- inhabit it are under the dominion of four great lords, 
who were formerly ſtiled pangerans, or princes ; but are 
now called ſultans, or kings, though their authority is 
not much extended in conſequence of this new title, 
One of them is particularly denominated the company's 
ſultan, from his being always attached to the Dutch in- 
tereſt. Indeed all of them might be very properly termed 
the company's ſultans, ſince they are under the protec- 
tion of the Dutch, and are freed from all apprehenſions of 
their being attacked by the King of Bantam, who'formerly 
carried on a continual war with them, and would probably 
have reduced them under bis ſubjection, had not the com- 
pany aſſiſted them, and driven the Bantameſe out of their 

territories. Theſe princes have in return, both from gra- 
titude for paſt favours, and from the expectation of being 

oteed for the future, granted the company great privi- 

es in their dominions, particularly that of erecting a 
fort at Cheribon, where they have a garriſon of ſixty 
men. * | 
At the diſtance of about half a league from. this fort are 
the tombs of the princes of Cheribon, in a vaſt temple, 
which was probably erected for that purpoſe : they are 
three ſtories high, and built of various kinds of fine e. 


Theſe tombs are ſaid to contain immenſe riches ; but tho 


they are left unguarded, the princes are under no appre- 
henſions of their being carried away, from the firm per- 
ſuaſion that they are protected by ſome ſpiritual beings ; 

zud they report many inſtances of perſons who they pre- 
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tend gripped down dead on approaching the places where 
| theſe riches are concealed, in order to carry them away. 
A multitude of prieſts are maintained about this temple, 
many of whom have gone in pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
on that account ate treated with extraordinary reſpect. 
| The whole body of this priefthood is governed by one 
ſovereign pgntiff, who is more revered than the ſultans 
. themſelves. . 

Our author obſerves, that there was once a very con- 
fiderable Engliſh factory at Cheribon, with a little town 
belonging to it; but that the perſons who belonged to he 
factory intriguing with the wives of the natives, they were 
fo exaſperated, Ret they maſſacred them all in one night's 
time, and then deſtroyed the town. . 

Japara is ſituated at the bottom of a mountain of a 
moderate height, and is chiefly inhabited by the Javaneſe 
and Dutch. The port is ſafe and commodious, and is de- 
fended by a fort built chiefly of wood, and erefted at the 
top of the mountain, whereit commands the whole road ; 
this is called the Invincible Mountain, becauſe when the 
Portugueſe were maſters of the place, the Javaneſe were 
conſtantly defeated in their attempts to get it into their 
poſſeſſion. 

The king of Japara generally reſides at a town called 
Kattaſura, ſituated twenty-nine. leagues up the country, 


CD . 


that ſerve both to ſecure their conqueſt and for a guard to 
the king. This prince is a Mahometan, and, like moſt 
eaſtern monarchs, is conſtantly ſerved by women, of whom 
he takes as many as he pleaſes, either as wives or concu- 
bines. Some of his prieſts are obliged to go every year in 
piigrimage to Mecca, in order to make vows' for the ſafety 

proſperity of the king and his family. His ſubjeQs are 
extremely faithful and devoted to his intereſt, The prin- 
cipal perſons of his court, whenever they obtain an au- 


fhviſh cuſtom is diſuſed in time of war. Thoſe who com- 
mit the ſlighteſt fault are ſtabbed on the ſpot with a little 
dagger; and this is almoſt the only puniſhment in uſe 
amongſt them. 7 
His fubjects are fond of chewing betel. The prevailing 
diverſion among the people is a kind of 'comedies. The 
women who act in theſe are very richly dreſſed; but the 
entertainment chieſty conſiſts in ſinging and dancing, ac- 
companied by their muſic, which is not very agreeable, at 
leaſt to an European ear; for they have no other muſical 
inftrument beſides a kind of little drum, which they beat 
very dexterouſly, Their dancing is generally of the gro- 
— kind, in which they excel; for they throw their 
ies with an inexpreſſible agility into a variety of poſ- 
tures, by which they expreſs the paſſions of the mind in ſo 
comical and ludicrous a manner, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to avoid laughing. "Theſe Indians alſo practiſe the war- 
dance, in which the king and his courtiers frequently 
bear a part, They are likewiſe fond of cock-fighting, at 
which they lay ſuch large ſums, that they are frequently 
reduced to beggary. | | 
This part of the country abounds with all the neceſſaries 
of life, particularly with horned cattle, hogs, and an amaz- 
ing quantity of fowls. Nothing is ſcarce here but mutton. 


the rhinoceros, which the Javaneſchunt chiefly for its horn, 
of which they make drinking-glaſſes that are highly valued, 
from an opinion. that they will not hold poiſon, but in- 
ſtantly break as ſoon as it is poured into them, The land 
is every where extremely fertile, ,producing in vaſt abun- 
dance pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cardamotns, &c. and of 
late years they have planted coffee with great ſucceſs. 
Fruit-trees grow every where, and as they are green 
throughout the year, and planted in rows along the river- 


Sugar-canes grow very faſt, and the vines bear grapes ſeven 


wine, becauſe the climate ripens them. too haſtily, 
The laſt city we ſhall mention is Palamboang, which is 


the iſle of Bally, and near the ſtreights of that name, in 
eight degrees ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and ele- 
ven degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude from London. 


* is for many miles round encompaſſed by a pleaſant 
| | champain 


\ 


where the Dutch have a ſtrong fort and a good garriſon, 


dience, approach him creeping on their knees ; but this 


As to wild beaſts, they have buffaloes, tags, tygers, and 


ſides, there are here the moſt beautiful walks in the world. 


times a year ; but they are only fit for raiſins, and not for 


ſituated in a bay on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Java, oppoſite 
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country, and ſeveral (mall rivers ſall into the 


champain 
eac 

904 cs Fs to paſs this way in their voyage home from 
Borneo, they ſent their boats up theſe ſtreams to bring off 
Water and provitions ;. but a great ſurf frequently renders 
it troubleſome watering here. The fireights between Java 
and Bally are very difficult to ſtrangers. ' In the narrow- 
eſt place this channel is not much broader than the Thames, 
and the mountains on each ſide, which are of a prodigi- 
ous height, and hang almoſt over your head, afford a 
dreadful proſpeR z while the noiſe made by 'the ſea in the 
hollow of the rocks, and the guſts of wind coming down 
from the mountains, and ſuddenly veering round the com- 
ſs, encreaſe the horror, | | 

The king generally reſides at Palamboang, and ſome- 
times at a fort fifteen miles from the ſea. His dominion 
extends from the eaſt of Java about eighty miles along the 
| ſouth coaſt, and at the coaſt end, about fixty miles from 
north to ſouth, but ho 
unknown. 

Captain Beeckman a 5 { 
boang were under ſuch conſternation on bis firſt appearing 
beſote the place, that they ſent to inform the king of it, 
who was then up the country; but the ſabander, the 
principal officer of the port, being a Chineſe, let them 
know that it was an Engliſh ſhip, of which he was in- 
formed by the colours, and immediately their fears vaniſh- | 
ed: The king no ſooner underſtood that the commander 
was an Engliſhman, than be invited him on ſhore, and 
the next day, ſeeming to place an entire confidence in kim, 
went on board the pinnace. The king was dreſſed in a 
ſhort black velvet waiſtcoat, trimmed with narrow gold 
lace, with a red cap on his head, and many gold and ſtone 
rings on his fingers: but bis attendants were fo thieviſh, 
that they were obliged to watch them very cloſely. The 
Engliſh officers were afterwargs entertained at the palace, 
which was a large ſquare, ſurrounded with a palliſado,' 
containing ſeveral apartments for the king and his women. 
The entertainment conſiſted of fowls, veniſon, and high- 
ſeaſoned broths. When dinner was over about thirty of 
the king's women, each attended by a ſlave carry ing a 
baſket of fruit, came in, and preſented it to the officers ; 
and the quantity was ſo great, that there was more 
than the boat could carry on board at once: the king 
alſo made them a preſent of two oxen, three large deer, 
with ſome geeſe, ducks and hens, and feveral bags of 
Tice. | 

The power of the king does not ſeem to be reſtraĩned by 
any laws: his oran cayas, or noblemen, ſhew him the 
moſt profound reſpet. His religion is pagan, as is that 
of moſt of his ſubjects, though there are ſome Mahome- 
tans among them: thę Chineſe have found their way 
thither, as well as to every other port in the Indies. 
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Of the ſmall Iſlands near the :Goaft of aua; with a more 


particular Account of Timor, the largeſt and moſt conſigerable 


h ſide the city. As out Eaſt India ſhips were | 


w far it reaches up the country is] 


obſerves, that the people of Palam- 


of them. Its Situation, Extent, 'Gaaſt and Climate. It is 


jaintly poſſeſſed by the Dutch and Portugueſe. Its Hege- 
| Ts = 2. witha Deſcription of he Bom, 'Dreſe, 
and Manners of, the Natives. 


the Engliſh, in their voyages to Borneo, meet with 

very good refreſhments, at a much eaſier rate than at Ba- 
tavia. Among theſe are Carimon Java, which is ſituated 
between the coaſt of Jaya and Borneo ; and there Euro- 
pean ſhips frequently touch in their voyage to the laſt- 
mentioned iſland. Madura lies towards the north-eaſt end 
of Java, at the bottom of a great bay. A little to the eaſt- 
ward of Jaya lies the iſland of Bally, or Leſſer Java; and 
further to the eaſtward Lomboy, Combava, Flores, Solor, 
Timor, and ſeveral others; in moſt of which the Dutch 
have forts and ſettlements, and take the liberty of govern- 
ing and even tranſplanting the natives whenever they 
pleaſe: from hence they alſo frequently recruit their 
troops, and thus make one nation of Indians contribute 
to keep another in ſubjection. | 


O the northward of Java are ſeveral-iſlands, where 


„ 
Timor is the Jargeſt and moſt copſiderable of theſe 
iſlands, and its natives reſembling the reſt in their perſons 
and manners, a deſcription of this iſland will give the 
reader a ſufficient idea of the reſt.  _ | 
The iſland of Timor extends nearly north-eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt z the middle of it being in nine degrees ſouth 
latitude, and in one hundred and twenty-four Te rees lon- 
gitude from London. It is near two hundred. miles long, 
and generally fifty broad ; and has no navigable river, nor 
any harbours, but many bays, in which ſhips, at certaia 
ſeaſons of the year, may ſafely ride at anchor. The ſhore 
is very bold, and free. from rocks, iſlands, or ſhoals, except 
a few which ate viſible, and therefore eaſily avoided. The 
lands are low for about three or four miles up into the 
country; but then the hills begin to riſe. Near the ſea . 
the land is ſandy, and covered with tall ſtreight-bodied 
trees; and from thence to the mountains there is a tract 
of marſhy ground, over-run with reeds and red mangroves, 
and overflowed at every tide; the tops and ſides of the 
mountains are cloathed with woods, intermixed with paſ- 
ture-groves, and the country is pretty well watered with 
ſprings and ſmall tives. teln, 
"The ſafeſt riding for ſhips is in the bay of Babas, about 
five leagues from the fort of Concordia, where they are 
defended by the land from weſt-and-by=ſouth to the eaſt- 
north-eaſt, which is of the greateſt advantage, as no other 
winds blow with any violence : but here the worms will 
ſpeedily deſtroy a ſhip, if the utmoſt care be not taken to 
prevent this misfortune. | 
TT he ſeaſons here reſemble thoſe of the other parts of 
India in the foutbern latitude ; fair weather begins in 
April or May, and continues till September or Oftober, 
when theſe parts begin to be viſited with ſtorms and tor- 
nadoes ; but the wort weather is in the middle of Decem- 
ber, when the wind blows from the weſt, or north-weſt, 
with ſuch violence, that in the ſeas which waſh the nor- 
thern ſhores there is no bearing up againſt it; and theſe 
winds are attended with heavy rains Kit the middle of Fe- 
bruary, when they begin to abate ; and about the end of 
April, or the beginning of May, the eaſterly monſoon and 
fair weather are generally ſettled. But though the year 
is divided into the eaſtern and weſtern monſoons, when the 
weather is fair there are every day ſea and land breezes 


near the ſhare, with which a ſhip may fail either eaſt or 


welt. | 
About a league from the ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland 
is the ſmall fort of Concordia, ſituated upon a ſolid rock 
cloſe by the ſea. Onthe eaft fide of which is a ſmall river 
of freſh water, over which there is a broad boarded bridge, 
| near the entrance into the fort, about one hundred yards 
from the ſea · ſide, and as many ſrom the fort. The com- 
pany, as at maſt of their forts, have a fine garden, ſur- 
Founded with a good ſtone - wall, in which there is plenty 
of ſallads, cabbages, and roots for the kitehin, and a pat- 
terte. In another part of it are fruit trees, as jakas, pum- 
plenoſes, oranges, and Tweet-lemans, muſk and water- 
melons, pine- apples, pomecitrons, and pomegranates; and 
by the walls are cocoa-nuis and toddy-trees in great 
4 — Between this garden and the river there is a Lind 
of paddock for black cattle, which ate very numerous. 
Beyond the company's ground is a ſmall town, in which 
the natives have about ſity houſes. - | "= 1 Jn 
On the north coaſt, about ſiſty miles to the eaſtward of the 
above fort, is Laphao, a Portugueſe ſeitlement; the people 
there ſpeak Portugueſe, but have been ſo intermixed with 
the natives by intermatriages, that they can ſcarcely be 
diſtinguiſhed from them: though they are proud of being 
called Portugueſe, and have embraced the Romiſh religion, 
they ſeem to have withdrawn themſelves from the Portu- 
2 overnment, refuſing to ſubmit to the governors ſent 
rom Goa. They have no place of ſtrength, yettleirgo- 
vernment extends much farther into the country than that 
of the Dutch, they being in a manner incorporated with 
the original natives, many of whom are of the ſame reli- 
gion: but in other parts of the iſland Paganiſm and Maho- 
metaniſm ſtill. prevail, and there the people generally fide 
with the Dutch againſt the Pertigguets, . 
Laphao is ſituated by the ſea fide, and only conſiſts we- 


forty or fifty low houſes covered with palmeto leaves, an 


fix 
old © 


a ſmall chureh built up with boards; In a little ſhed are 
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old iron guns on a decayed. platform, which would con- 
tribute but litile to their defence, theit greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſting in the numbers they are capable of aſſembling 
from the country. Some Chineſe live there, and, as the 
junks of that country annually vifit Laphao, it has the beſt 
trade of any place it the iſland, except Porto Nova, which 
is ſituated at the eaſt end; There the principal Portugueſe 

overnor reſides, who, it is ſaid, can aſſemble, in twenty- 
1 42h hours time, five hundred men armed with firelocks. 
But both this town and the Dutch town of Concordia 
have been plunderea and burnt by a pirate. 

The iſland is divided into many kingdoms, which ſpeak 
different lapguages, though in their cuſtoms and manner 
of living, as well as in their ſhape and colour, they ſeem 
to be originally of one deſcent. The chief of theſe king- 
doms ate Amaby, Lortriby, Pobumby, and Namquimal ; 
each of which has a ſovereign, who has ſeveral rajas under 
him, and other inferior officers. "Theſe princes are, for 
the moſt part, enemies to each other, and their enmity is 
Fomented and kept up by the Dutch. | 


: -They have ſeveral ſorts of trees fit for building, yds. 


none of them are like ours; one of them grows by the 
ſea · ſide, and reſembles a pine; tis a hard, ponderous, red- 
diſh wood, and is very good timber. This ifland alſo pro- 
duces palms of ſeveral kinds, one of them ſeven or eight 
feet in circumference, with branches only at the top like 
the cocoa tree; the fruit alſo reſembles the cocoa - nut, but 
is no bigger than a hen's egg, and contains no water. 
There is another palm as large as the former ; but though 
it bears ſeveral buſhels of ſmall fruit, 'which hang on the 
branches, this tree has no leaves, or any thing green about 
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it. There are alſo large groves of the common cocoa- 
trees, which, as hath been already obſerved, are of the 


. greateſt advantage to the people of India. 
In this iſland are cotton-trees, ſandal- wood, with which 
moſt of the neighbouring iſlands abound ; calabaſhes, wild 
tamarinds, wild fig- trees, pine - apples, jakas, - oranges, 
lemons, limes, mangoes, plantains, pomegranates, and 
ſeveral other Indian fruits, moſt of which are ripe in Sep- 
tember and October. | | 

Several kinds of good eating-herbs grow wild in the 
iſland, particularly one that eats like ſpinnage; and pur- 
ſlain grows wild in the fields. ' 
_- Buffaloes and wild boars abound in the iſland ; and both 
the Dutch and Portugueſe breed horſes, oxen, goats, and 
ſheep; but the latter do neither increaſe nor thrive ſo well 
as in colder climates. Here are likewiſe monkies, lizards, 
-and guanoes, ſerpents of various kinds, ſcorpions, cente- 
pedes, and amultitude of inſects. . 
The woods abound with poultry that run wild, eagles, 
-hawks, parrots, paroquets, cockatoes, turtle-doves, pi- 
geons, crows, and a great variety. of ſmall birds that have 
a gay plumage 3 and ſome of them, tis ſaid, have very 
2 notes, which is pretty ſingular in this part of the 
world, where the bright colours of the birds pleaſe the eye 
more than the notes do the ear. : 1 

One of the ſmall birds is called by our travellers the 


5 * 
- o 


ringing- bird, for he has ſix notes which he generally re- 


peats twice, beginning with the higheſt and ending very 
low; he is about the ſize of a lark, but his wings are blue, 
and bis head and breaſt of a paliſh red. | 

Their tame fowls are common poultry, geeſe, and ducks; 
but. the two laſt have been brought thither by the Euro- 
peans, and are not very plentiful. Ne x 10 
The woods contain great numbers of bees, which pro- 
duce a conſiderable quantity of wax and honey. 


diles. 


Timor. 


They have great plenty of ſea and river fiſh, and, be- 
ſides. many unknown to us, have mackarel, breams, 
mullets, ſnooks, conger eels, rock-fiſh, ſeveral kinds of 
oyſters, ſome of which are very large; cockles of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, turtle, ſhrimps, prawns and craw-fiſh. 
In the bays and rivulets are ſome alligators and croco- 

'The natives are of fo ſwarthy a complexion, that the 
Europeans frequently call them black; they have long 
black hair, and are of a middle ſtature, ſtreight-bodied. 


| with ſlender limbs, and a long viſage. It is ſaid that thoſe 


who are independant of the Dutch and Portugueſe are 

very inhoſpitable to ſtrangers, and' cut off any Europeans 
that land upon the coaſt whenever they have an opportu- 
nity ; but they have probably had ſufficient provocation 
from the Portugueſe and Dutch, who are too apt to treat 
the Indians with great inſolence, and ſometimes barbarity, 
when they fall into their hands, | 

The only cloathing of the natives is a little cloth tied 
round their loins, which being brought up between their 
legs and faſtened before, juſt bides their nakedneſs. Their 
greateſt finery conſiſts in a fort of coronet of mother of 
pearl, or thin plates of filyer or gold ſcalloped or indented 
on the edges, of the breadth of a crown piece, and of an 
oval form, "Three or four of theſe on the forehead make 
a mighty glittering ſhow ; but moſt of the people wear 
caps of palmeto leaves, made up in ſeveral forms. 

They always 50 armed with ſwords, darts, and lances: 
with theſe they hunt the wild buffaloes, which they run 
down, and then ſtrike them with their darts 
alſo fiſh in the water. ; 

Whether they take fleſh or fiſh, they make a fire and 
dry it upon a kind of wooden gridiron, in order that it 
may keep, for they generally continue their ſport two or 
three days. | 7 50 151 

No man has any other property in the land than what 
he gains by cultivating it, for - whoever clears a piece of 
ground is for that year conſidered as the proprietor ; for 
they ſeldom plant their Indian corn twice in the ſame 
place. They burn the graſs and ſhrubs upon any ſpot of 
ground they think fit for their purpoſe, and thus prepare 
it againſt the wet ſeaſon : they, .however, live chiefly by 
hunting and upon their fruits, and do not care to take the 
pains to ſow much corn; ſq that among them land is of 
little value. ; | | 

The common languages ſpoken here are the Malayan, 
and a baſtard Portugueſe. The natives, however, have a 
language peculiar to themſelves. 

hey are not much acquainted with arts and ſciences, 

nor would artifts and mechanics be of any great uſe among 
them, the materials and implements they employ in 
cloathing and building being of ſmall value. Theſe ate 
ſupplied by the Chineſe, who bring hither coarſe rice, 
coarſe or mixed gold, tea, iron work, porcelain, and filk, 
both wrought and raw: in exchange for which they have 
$016 which is gathered here, bees-wax, and ſandal-wood. 
t is ſaid that about twenty ſmall Chineſe veſſels come 

hither H a from Macao, and commonly one veſſel a 
year from Goa, which brings European commodities, calli- 
coes, and muſlins. Here are alſo ſome barks that trade 
from this place to Batavia, and bring from thence both 
European and Indian goods, and particularly rice, The 
veſſels generally come hither in March, and ftay till Sep- 
tember, by which means they ſecure the benefit of the 


„ as they do 


| 


trade-winds, and obtain regular and adyantageous markets 
for their commodities. in 


[ 
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Of the Iſland of 
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3 SECT. I. 
Of its Situation, Extent, Climate, and the Face of the Country. 


ORNEO, the leargeſt of the Sunda Iſlands, is of great 
extent, reaching from ſeven degrees thirty minutes 
north to four degrees ſouth latitude, and from the hundred 
and ſeventh to the hundred and ſeventeenth degree of lon- 
itude, and is about ſeven hundred miles in 3 five 
Bundred in breadth, and is ſuppoſed to be eighteen hundred 
miles in circumference. To the eaſtward lies the iſland of 
Celebes, to the north-eaft the Philippine Iſlands, to the 
ſouth the iſland of Java, and to the weſt the iſland of 
Sumatra. 
' The air of the country is not ſo exceſſive hot as might 
be expected from its being ſituated under the line, for it is 
almoſt every day refreſhed with ſhowers and cool breezes. 
Thoſe parts of the iſland which border on the ſea- coaſt 
form a flat plain for ſeveral hundred miles, and are an- 
nually overflowed. Upon the retiring of the waters the 
whole ſurface of the ground is covered with mud, and the 
ſun darting its rays perpendicularly upon it, raiſes noi ſome 
fogs that are not diſperſed till nine or ten in the morning, 
and render thoſe parts of the iſland very unwholeſome. 
The multitude of frogs and reptiles which, when the 
water is dried up, is left behind, being ſoon killed by the 
heat of the ſun, cauſe, at that time of the year, an intole- 
rable ſtench, which ſerves to corrupt the air. If we add 
to all this the cold chilling winds and damps that ſucceed 
the hotteſt days, it is eaſy to conclude, that this place muſt 
be extremely unhealthful, at leaſt to European conſtitu- 
tions; but the gold and precious ſtones which abound 
here, make our adventurers ſlight death in every form tra- 
ther than not poſleſs them. 

The monſoons, or periodical winds, are weſterly from 
September to April, or thereabouts. This is their wet 
ſeaſon, when heavy rains continually pour down, inter- 
mixed with violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning ; and 
at this ſeaſon there are ſeldom two hours together fair 
weather on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, to which the 
Europeans chiefly reſort. The dry ſeaſon uſually begins 
in April, and continues till September ; and even in this 
part of the year, they ſeldom fail of having a ſhower every 
day when the ſea- breeze comes in. 

he river of Banjar is, towards its mouth, twice as broad 
as the Thames at Graveſend ; and the banks, being plant- 
ed with thick groves of ever-greens, render the paſſage up 
this river extremely pleaſant. A little within its entrance 
are three iſlands, the firſt of which, being covered with 
trees of a prodigious height, may be ſeen off at ſea, and 
ſerves for a land-mark to ſail over the bar. At the north 
and ſouth ends are large ſand-banks, which are very dan- 
gerous ; and the vaſt floats of trees that are perpetually 
driving down the ſtream, increaſe the danger. The beſt 
place to anchor in is a mile or two within the river's 
mouth; at a ſmall diſtance from it, it is joined by the 
China river, which is thus named from the China junks 
conſtantly ſailing up it. 

The tides heie riſe about twelve feet, and never flow 
more than once in twenty-four hours, and that always in 
the day-time: for during the night the water never riſes 
above half a foot, except in an extraordinary dry ſeaſon. 
This proceeds from the ſtrength of the torrents and the 
violence of the Jand winds, which blow much ſtronger in 
the night than in the day. | 

The harbours to which the Europeans uſually reſort are 
Banjar, Maſſeen, Succadana, and Borneo; but they come 
much oftener to the firſt than to either of the other, on 
account of the great quantities of pepper that grow near 
the ſource of that river, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
lea in three degrees cightcen minutes ſouth latitude, 
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The inland part of the country is dry and mountainous 
but upon the ſouth coaſts, for a heindred miles one way, 
and two hundred another, the land is a ſtinking morals ; 
yet is covered with woods of very tall trees, though this 
part of the country is intirely overflowed in the rainy ſea- 
ſon. The other coaſts are not much better, Theſe in- 
undations, though prejudicial to health, may be of ſervice 
to the inhabitants in ſecuring them from invaſion. 

In the fair ſeaſon the grounds about fifty or ſixty miles 
up the country become dry, and herds of cattle are ſcen 
grazing upon the banks of the rivers; for the graſs grows 
there to a very great height: but when the rains return, 
all the cattle are forced up to the hills, and the flat country 
becomes again a great watery grove, In the country are 
mines of iron and tin, and very good load-ſtone; the moun- 
tains alſo abound in gold, ſome of which is very fine, 


SECT. Il, 


Of the Vegetables and Animals of Borneo; with a particular 
Account of the Ouran-outang, or Aan of tha Woods. 


ESIDES rice, which is the only grain eat by the in- * 
B habitants, the country affords plenty of lemons, 
oranges, pine-apples, citrons, cocoa-nuts, planiains, melons, 
bananas, and all other Indian fruits. 'I hey have alſo a 
great deal of very fine timber, with the cotton ſhrub, canes, 
and rattans ; but foreigners chiefly reſort to this iſland for 
its pepper. 

Of the black-pepper are three ſorts ſound in Borneo; 
the firſt, called molucca, or lout-pepper, is the beſt ; the 
ſecond, named caytong-e-pepper, is a middling fort; and 
the third, and worſt fort, is negaree- pepper, of which 
they have the greateſt quantity, but it is ſmall, hollow, 
and light, and uſually full of duſt ; it ſhould therefore be 
bought by weight, and not by meaſure, Here is alſo 
white-pepper, which is fold at double the price of tlie 
black, | 

The animals of the greateſt uſe in this country are ele- 
phants, horſes, which are of a ſmall ſize, oxen, buff.loes, 
deer, and goats. There are here ſeyeral kinds of wild 
beaſts, as bears, tygers, and monkies ; of the laſt there 
are vaſt numbers, and a very great variety : but the ouran- 
outang, or man of the woods, is the molt remarkable ; he 
is ſaid to be no leſs than fix feet high, when full grown, 
and walks upright like a man. His arms are ſomewhat 
| longer than thote of the human ſpec:e*:, He has no tall, 

nor any hair on his body, except where it is found on man's. 
He is very ſtrong and nimble, and will throw ſtones, or 

any thing elſe that come in his way, at tho who provok= 

' him. Captain Beeckman ſays, he bought one of them, and 
| that he was ſo fond of ſpuituous liquor, that he would 
drink heartily of punch if he was left in the cabin with a 
' bowl of it upon the table; and that he would open his ca'e, 
and take a bottle of brandy, and having drank a conſide- 
' rable quantity, would return the bottle to its place. If the 
captain was angry with him he would ſigh and whine, till 
he was reconciled : he alſo ſlept like a man, with one arm 
under his head; but though he was not twelve months old 
aa he died, he was ſtronger than any one man in the 

ip. 

This iſland has ſcarce any of the birds that breed in 
Europe, except the (narrow ; but there are parrots and 
parroquets of all ſizes, among which the Iuree is by far 
the moſt beautiful: he is of the ſize of a common parrot, 
but his fcathers are of a lively red, intermixed with blue 
and green, and ſo finely ſhaded as not to be imitated by 
the pencil. They are eſteemed the moſt eaſily taught of 

any kind of parrots, and, even in the country, coft rwo or 
| three * a- piece. They ate frequently purchaſed by 
3 the 
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the European po; but commonly die in their voyages 
ntering a cold climate. | 
"They bs here very large bats; of, as ſome. people 5 
them, Rying- cats; the body in oolour, ſhape, and ſmell, 
reſembles that of a fox, but is not ſo large; but the 1 
are of ſo prodigious a ſize, that, when extended, the E 
tance from the tip of one to that of the other 1s ſaid to 
no leſs than five or fix feet. During the weſtern monſoon 
they fly from weſt to eaſt for two or three hours every 
evening in ſuch multitudes, that they darken the ſky, 
This ifland bas alſo great plenty of ſea and river-fiſh, 
ſome of which are well known in Europe. They have 
alſo many others to which we are ſtrangers, particularly 
4 fiſh called the cockup, which is not inferior in taſte to 
any of ours. The natives are very fond of the cat-fiſh ; 
but it is ſeldom eaten by the Europeans, Their heads are 
large, and are ſaid to have ſome reſemblance to the head 
of a cat: theſe fiſh are ſometimes five or ſix feet long, but 
have no ſcales. In the river of Banjar they have prawns 
ſix or eight inches in length, and rock-oyſters of a very 
e. 
ba Lg muſcatoes are intolerably troubleſome, and ſo 
venomous, that. when foreigners firſt come to this iſland, 
their faces are ſo ſwelled by their bite, that a man can 
hardly know his moſt intimate acquaintance; but, after 
they have been there ſome time, their bite has not this 
effect. 


LEST. 


A general Character of the Natives : their Perſons, Dreſs, 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Religion, Marriages, and Funerals : 

their ſuperſhitious Method of treating the Sick, and their 
little Skill in Navigation. 


HE people of the iſland are divided into Mahome- 

tans and Pagans : the Mahometans, who are called 
Banjareens, inhabit the ſea-coaſt and all the principal towns 
of trade; and the Pagans, who are called Byayos, poſſeſs 
the inland country, and are repreſented by the Mahome- 
tans as barbarians ; while the popiſh miſſionaries, who 
have made ſome progreſs in their converſion, ſay, that they 
are more tractable and ready to embrace Chriſtianity than 
the Moors. Indeed it is not extraordinary that two na- 
tions inhabiting one ifland, and differing ſo widely in their 
manners as well as religion, ſhould repreſent each other 
as batbarians, how peaceable or polite ſoever they may ap- 

to foreigners who have not their prejudices. 

The Byayos, who are deſcended from the original in- 
habitants, and dwell in the woods and mountains in the 
inland part of the country, apply themſelves but little to 
trade or merchandize, or to 3 the arts and ſciences. 
Being a robuſt war-like people, they ſpend their time chiefly 
in hunting and attending their cattle ; but have little com- 
merce with foreigners, which renders it difficult to give a 

articular deſcription of them : but probably were we to 
fr x better acquainted with them, all the accounts that 
have been given of their barbarity would vaniſh, and we 
ſhould only find that, like the reſt of mankind who live 
in woods and foreſts, they are a little rough and unpoliſh- 
ed, but perhaps more ſincere and generous than their more 
civilized neighbours, whoſe converſation with the Chineſe 
merchants ſeems only to have rendered them more expert 
in the art of cheating. ; . | 

The Banjareens have long ſhining black hair, and are 
well proportioned, but low of ſtature, and their features 
are not very engaging. The women are little and ill 
ſhaped, and their features and complexion much better 
than choſe of the men. They have a very engaging mien, 
and few people move with a better es: All the natives 
of Borneo are extremely ſwarthy, like the other people 
who live under the equinoctial, whence ſome travellers 
call them blacks ; but there is a conſiderable difference 
between their compleCtion and that of the negroes ; for it 
is not the heat of the climate alone that makes men black ; 
for that only renders them tawny. 0 

The Byayos who dwell in the mountains are much taller 
and ſtronger bodied than the Banjareens, which may be aſerib- 
ed both to their ſituation and their way of life, = being 
inured to hardſhip and fatigues, and conſtantly following 
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the chace; while the people of the flat country uſe hardly 
any other exerciſe beſides rowing, and are ſo little uſed 
to ride or walk, that they are ſaid to do both very awk- 
wardly: they even take but little pains in fiſhing, for 
| by once caſting a net before their own doors they take as 
| many fiſh as they know what to do with in a whole day; 
and as they find little difficulty in obtaining food for the 
ſubſiſtence of their family, they are generally very in- 
dolent. | oats 

We don't find that the Byayos have any other cloathing 
than a piece of cloth wrapped round their waiſts ; they 
paint their bodies indeed of a blueiſh colour, which at a 
diſtance has ſome reſemblance to cloathing, and generally 
ſmear themſelves with a ſtinking oil, which, added to ths 
ſteams of their bodies in this hot climate, is ſufficient to 
| ſtifle an European who happens to be in a crowd of them. 
Yet among theſe people vanity has a ſufficient power, for 
ſo prevalent is the force of cuſtom and faſhion, that there 
is ſcarce à conſiderable man among the Byayos who does 
not diſtinguiſh himſelf from the vulgar, by pulling out his 
fore-teeth to put others made of gold in their room ; and 
their greateſt ornament is a ſtring of tyger's teeth hung 
about their necks like an alderman's held chain, 

Among the Banjareens the common people are not much 


Peay cloathed than the Byayos; but their princes and 


reat men uſually wear a kind of cloſe veſt of blue or red 
fk, and ſometimes of European cloth, over which they 
throw. a looſe piece of ſilk that wraps once or twice about 
them, and reaches down to their knees; they alſo wear a 
pair of drawers, but *I have no ſhirt, and their legs and 
feet are always bare. Their hair is tied up in a roll in 
the back part of their heads, about which they tie a piece 
of muſlin or calicoe, which is not near Jarge enough for 
a turban, A dagger, which they wear in a ſaſh on the 
left ſide, is always part of their dreſs. | 

The Banjareens live in a friendly hoſpitable manner, 
their houſes being always open for the reception of their 
friends, Their food chiefly conſiſts of veniſon, fowls, 
fiſh, boiled rice, and hard eggs, which at the houſes of 
the great are ſerved up in goid and filver diſhes or bowls ; 
and thoſe of inferior rank uſe veſſels of braſs or earthen- 
ware, They fit at their meals croſs- legged on mats, and 
are ſeldom ſeen in any other poſture. "They uſually drink 
water or tea; but though their religion prohibits their taſt- 
ing ſtrong liquors, few of them will refuſe wine or arrack, 
when they are among the Europeans, and then they will 
drink as freely as they. 

Almoſt all the day long they have ſmall tables by them 
of the ſize and ſhape of a tea-board, on which ſtands their 
betel and areka in veſſels of gold, ſilver, or braſs; the table 
itſelf being of the ſame metal according to the quality of 
the owner : theſe they chew perpetually, unleſs when 
they are eating, or ſmoaking tobacco, of which both the 
men and women are very fond, and their tobacco is uſu- 
ally mixed with opium. The maſter of the houſe gene- 
rally lights the pipe firſt, for they uſe but one at an en- 
tertainment, and after he has ſmoaked two or three whiffs, 
gives it the perſon who fits next him, and he to a third ; 
till it has gone round the company, who ſit croſs-legged 
in a ring upon mats. When they have continued ſmok- 
ing for ſome time, they grow exceeding ehearſul, but if they 
continue too. Jong at it, they become mad or ſtupid. 

The Banjareens are generally quick of apprehenſion, 
extremely inquiſitive, and learn any thing with great eaſe. 
They are of a very peaceable diſpoſition, and ſeldom quar- 
rel among themſelves ; but when they are thoroughly pro- 
voked, their revenge will be ſatisfied with nothing leis than 
the life of an enemy, which they always take in a private 
manner, 

Their uſual way of falutation is by joining their hands, 
| raiſing them towards their breaſt or head, and gently bow- 
ing; but when they appear before the great, they lift their 
Joined hands to their foreheads, failing down on their 
knees and faces; if it be before a prince, they do this at a 
conſiderable diſtance, then creep towards him, and aſter 
| they have received an anſwer retite in the/ſame manner. 
ey amuſe themſelves with dancing and comedies, 
like the other eaſtern nations. The Chineſe have likewiſe 


ſhooting at a mark, and hunting, which, as they manage 


it, requires but little labour, for the game being rouſed, 
they 


taught them gaming. Their more manly diverſions are 
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they ſoon ſurround the poor animal, and diſpatch him with 
a multitude of wounds, every man darting his ſpear at him, 
and ſome of them even after he is dead, to entitle them to 
a ſhare of the honour acquired by his fall. 

The Banjareens chielly travel in covered boats, and in 
the night-time, to enjoy the cool air: theſe veſſels being 
made very ſharp and narrow, ſail with amazing ſwiftneſs. 
'The great men on ſhore ride on elephants, and ſome on 
Horſes ; but the common people, for the moſt part; travel 


foot, 

The religion of the people of the inland country is pa- 
ganiſm ; but the inhabitants of all the ſea-coaſt are Maho- 
metans, and deſcended from colonies which tranſported 
themſelves from Perſia, Arabia, and Africa, about four 
hundred years ago, to the oriental iſlands, to which they 
were invited by the ſpices and other rich merchandizes, 
for which the eaſt had for many ages been famous, They 
are extremely ſuperſtitious, and have a way of charming 


diſeaſes by making a ſmall boat, and filling it with vari- The 


ous kinds of proviſions, of which they make an offering 
to the incenſed demon; then launching the little veſlel, 
ſuffer it to drive down the ſtream, imagining that all the 
infirmities of the ſick man will de carried off in the devoted 
boat ; and ſhould any one preſume to take it up, they be- 
lieve the demon to whom it is dedicated, will either in- 
ſtantly ſtrike him dead, or at leaſt transfer to him the 
diſeaſe of the ſick. | 

Theſe demons they pretend to have ſeen tinder various 
forms; but if an European deſires to bear them company, 
when they expect to meet them, they pretend that they 
are afraid of incurring their diſpleaſure. It is pfobable 
they are themſelves deceived by the artifices of their prieſts, 
or by ſome natural phenomenon; for if they are aſked in 
what manner theſe demons appear, they ſometimes an- 
ſwer, like a diſtant fire in the night, and uſually in mea- 
dows and low grounds, which ſeems to be no more than 
an ignus fatuus. i 

T hey frequently marry their daughters at eight or nine 
years of age, and they have children ſoon after; but they 
are uſually paſt bearing at twenty-five. Fornication is 
not accounted any great crime, nor is it any objection to 
a woman that ſhe has had a gallant before-hand ; for what- 
ſoever has been their conduct before marriage, they are 
ſaid to be very faithful to their huſbands. The Mahome- 
tans of this iſland uſe much ceremony in their marriages, 
of which we ſhall give a particular account from Mr. 
Beeckman, who was preſent at one of them. 

All the partitions of a large houſe being taken down, 
it was laid into one room, the floor of which was covered 
with fine mats, and at the upper end was a ſopha, over 
which was a large canopy, and on the floor were cuſhions 
and pillows to lean upon. The night before the wed- 
ding people beat continually on their gongs, or brazen 
drums, and ſounded their country pipes and trumpets, 
which made very harſh muſick ; while others jingled chains, 
and beat upon braſs or iron utenſils. 

The next morning flags and ſtreamers were hung about 
the door of the houſe, and all the veſſels in the river put 
out their colours, and were continually firing their guns ; 
ſeveral people were alſo planted about the houſe, who were 
continually ſhouting and firing guns. 

A great number of people were invited, and in the mid- 
dle 4. aſternoon a handſome dinner was ſerved up, and 
the company having eaten plentifully, each perſon had a 
baſket given him to carry home the remainder of the pro- 
viſions that were left. After which betel, areka, and 
opium, were ſerved round, which had the ſame effect upon 
them as ſtrong liquor has upon us. 

Towards the evening a lage float of timber came driv- 
ing down the river, on which was a pageant made in the 
form of a ſhip of about two hundred tons burden, in the 


middle of the quarter deck appeared the bridgroom ſeated 


on a throne. The machine ſtopped at a houſe where the 
bride was, and twelve young virgins deſcended from it, 
each with a large bowl of gold, filver, or braſs, in which 
were the preſents made by the bridegroom to his bride, 
who ſat on a throne to receive them, and in return made 
preſents to the bridegroom. 

At length the bridegroom coming to the door of the 
houſe was met by a prieſt, who having repeated ſome 


words, ſtiewed rice upon his head, as an omen of his fu- 
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tute plenty, at which the people ſhouted, and fired a vol- 
ley of ſmall ſhot : he being then Jed to tht bride, was ſeat- 
ed on her right-hand, and ſoon after the cotripaty with- 
drawing, they were left alone. . 

As their ſtate and grandeur priticipally conſiſts in the 
number of their wives and concubines, when one of theni 
dies, or is divorced, which frequently happens, the huſ- 
band inimediately provides another, and let him be ever ſo 
old, he chuſes one as young and beautiful as he can poſ- 
ſibly obtain. They here purchaſe their wives as in other 
ealtern countries z whence a man's daughters, if they are 
tolerably handſome; are eſteemed a part of his treaſure; 
otherwiſe they remain a burthen to the family. 

The funerals of the Mahometans are here ſolemnized 
in much the ſame manner as in other countries, where 
that religion prevails ; only they practiſe ſome pagan cuſ- 
toms, as burying ſeveral neceſlaries with them, which it is 
ſuppoſed may be of uſe to the deceaſed in the other world. 
e mourners are cloathed in white, as in Japan and 
China, and the people who attend their friend to the grave 
generally carry lighted torches in their hands. Their 
burying-places are always out of the reach of the floods, 
and _ head of the corpſe is conſtantly placed to the 
north; 

They have no mechanics among them, except goldſmiths 
and carpenters; but every man has a knack at carving, and 
will carye the bead of a cane, or dagger, very neatly, with- 
out any other tool but an ordinary knife, 

They have very little {kill in phyſic, and are amazed 
that any one ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be let blood, and 
willin y part with what they call his life. They impute 
moſt diſtempers to the malice of ſome evil ſpirit, eſpeci- 
ally if a perſon be delirious, and rambles in his diſcourſe; 
In this caſe, inſtead of having recourſe to medicine, they 
uſually prepare a handſome entertainment of fowls, rice, 
and other proviſions, which they carry into the fields, and 
place under a certain tree, where a {mall oratory is erected : 
they offer their meats with prayers for the health of the 
ſick, and if he recovers, they ſeldom fail to bring another 
offering, and return their thanks for his being reſtored to 
health ; but if the ſick man dies, they expreſs their reſent- 
ment againſt the angry demon, whom they imagine to be 
the occaſion of his death. 

They have but little ſkill in navigation, they make no 
diſtant voyages, and indeed have not any veſſels of force 
or bulk. eir ſmall boats or flying proas are their moſt 
remarkable veſſels, and theſe are here formed of the body 
of a tall tree, hollowed, and made ſharp at both ends. 
They have neither keel nor rudder, but are ſteered with 
a long narrow paddle. Some of theſe boats are thirty feet 
long, and only two feet wide, and the ſeats for their 
rowers are laid acroſs the boat. They have alſo out- layers, 
ſomewhat like thoſe we have deſcribed in the account we 
have given of the proas of the Ladrone iſlands, 

The Banjareens and other Moors, who inhabit the coaſts, 
ſpeak the Malayan tongue ; but the people of the inland 
country have a language peculiar to themſelves. 


SECT. IV. 


Of their Manner of Building their Towns; and a Deſeription 
of an Entertainment given by the Sultan of Caytongee, 


HE towns to which the Eutopeans trade, are, for the 
moſt part, built upon great bundles of bamboo, and 
ſometimes on floats of timber, but little larger than the 
extent of each houſe: the weight of the ſuperſtructure be- 
ing ſo inconſiderable, that I of the floats remain above 
the ſurface of the water, Upon theſe floats joiſts are laid, 


and upon them a floor of ſplit bamboo. The walls are 


made of the ſame materials as the floor, and raiſed to the 


height of ſix or eight ſeet, and upon them is built a light 
ſloping roof, like a barn, covered with palmeto leaves. 
The building is divided into rooms by partitions made of 
ſplintered cane, or bamboo, and the floors covered with 
A pretty kind of matting. Theſe buildings are ranged in 
a line on each fide the river, and form a regular ſtreet, 
and to prevent their being carried away by the flream, 


poſts are driven down at the corners of each building, to 
which the ſtructure is faſtened by rings male of rattans, 


which 
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which do not binder their riſing and falling with the tide ; 
but ſome have flat rattan cables with which they are faſt 
moored to the trees on ſhore. Behind the ſtreet, upon 
the oo bank, uſually {ſtand rows of houſes built on pil- 
Jars, and inhabited by the people in affluent circumſtances. 
From theſe houſes on the pillars, to thoſe built in the ri- 
ver, are laid timbers, on which people walk from one to 
the other. 5 

One of the moſt conſiderable inland towns is named 
Catongee, the ſultan of which is ſaid to be the moſt potent 
prince inthe iſland. This city is about one hundred miles 
up the river 11 oh ; ; 

Before the palace of the ſultan of that town 1s a build- 
ing, which conſiſts of one large room, in which the coun- 
cils are held, and foreigners entertained. It is erected on 
pillars ſeven or eight ſeet above the ground, and is open 
on all ſides; but covered with a roof. This room is about 
fifty yards long, and thirty broad. In the middle is the 
ſultan's throne, which is a wooden chair gilt, over which 
is a large canopy of gold and filver blocade. About the 
room are planted ſeven or eight great guns, ill mounted 
on broken carriages ; but ſerve neither for ornament, nor 
defence. | 

At Matapoora, which is fituated about ten miles from 
Catongee, in a part of the country that 1s never over- 
flowed, is the palace of the prince of Negaree, who has a 
handſome armory erected before the gates of his palace, in 
which are depoſited a conſiderable number of fire-arms, 
and ſeveral guns ; but they make little uſe of them, 

This iſland is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned ; and when any prince be- 
comes more powerful than the reſt, he frequently brings 
his neighbours into a ſtate of dependance, and ſometimes 
obtains the name of ſultan, or king of the whole iſland. 
The inhabitants of the mountains are, however, not ſub- 
ject to any of the Mooriſh ſultans, but are divided into 
numerous clans under their reſpective heads; but their 
manner of government is little known to any Europeans, 
we ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the princes of the 
Mahometan religion, with whom our merchants ſome- 
times converſe. 

Whoever has any affairs to tranſact with the ſovereigns 
of this country, ought never to come empty handed, for 
they will ſeldom ſuffer any foreigner to approach them till 
they are informed of the value of his preſents, and then 
they will treat him accordingly. | 

We are informed by captain Beeckman, that when he 
had an audience of the ſultan Caytongee, the prince of 
Negaree introduced him into the council-chamber, where 
he was directed to fit croſs-legged on a carpet about ten 
or twelve feet from the throne, which was erected in the 
midſt of the room. Soon after the ſultan entered in a 
kind of veſt, with drawers ſomething like thoſe of our rope- 
dancers: he had alſo ſcarlet ſtockings and ſlippers, and 
over all a looſe gown wrought with gold and filver ; and 
in his girdle a dagger, richly ſet with diamonds. Before 
him were carried in arms two beautiful children, one 
cloathed in ſcarlet, and the other in rich yellow ſilk, with 
turbans on their heads, guarded by twelve men armed with 
blunderbuſſes and muſkets ; beſides twelve more armed 
with ſampits, or the trunks through which they ſhoot their 
poiſoned darts, with bayonets fixed at the end of their 
ſampits, and daggers in their girdles. | 

Upon the king's entering the hall of audience the Eng- 
liſhmen inſtantly roſe up to do him honour, which it ſeems 
was the greateſt affront they co21d have offered him; but 
their ignorance was their excuſe, His ſubjeRs, on the 
contrary, lifting their hands to their heads as they ſat 
croſs-legged, fell down on their faces. The ſultan at 
filent a few minutes, ſteadily viewing the Engliſh gentle- 
men, then thanked them for their preſent, and bad them 
welcome, telling them he hoped they were well uſed by 
his ſubjects. He alſo enquired whether their ſhips be- 
longed to the company, which they denied, from the ap- 
prehenſion that if they acknowledged they were, they 
ſhould be ill-treated on that account; for he had before 
thought himſelf il|-treated'by the company's factors, and 
therefore expreſſed his reſentment on that account. 

They were afterwards entertained in the ſultan's palace: 
the diſhes were of gold, ſilver, and braſs, ſet upon a car- 
pet witnout any linen. "They had above fifty diſhes of 
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be produced in this country, 


Borneo, 


boiled and broiled fowls, ſtrong broth made of fiſh and 
fleſh, rice coloured with turmeric, bard egęs, the fleſh of 
buffaloes, and veniſon, which laſt was excellent and well 
dreſſed ; but the prince, being a ſtrict obſerver of the law 
of Mahomet, treated them with no other liquor but 
water. During dinner-time the king's muſic played, and 
ſometimes the Engliſh trumpets, with which he was high- 
ly pleaſed ; and after dinner little tables of betel and areka 
were, as uſual, brought in. 

At length the ſultan, ordering the muſic to play, made a 
ſign to an old woman who fat behind with a white wand 
in her hand, and who immediately ſtriking the floor, there 
inſtantly appeared four beautiful girls of about ſeventeen 
years of age, with golden coronets on their heads, and 
their hair falling gracefully with a ſeeming negligence on 
their ſhoulders. Their arms, legs, and feet were bare, 
but painted of a light yellow, only on their wriſts and 
ancles they had bracelets of gold : one of them was taller 
and more richly dreſſed than the reſt, and ſeemed to repre- 
ſent ſome princeſs, At their firſt entering the room they 
proſtrated themſelves on their faces three times before the 
throne, after which they aroſe and fel] into a kind of 
dance, which chiefly conſiſted in twiſting their bodies in- 
to antic or laſcivious poſtures ; but they ſeldom moved 
their feet from the flour. This diverſion laſted about half 
an hour, when having again proſtrated themſelves three 
times before the ſultan, they withdrew. 
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The Cnineſe alone keep Shops at Borneo. The Goods proper ts 
be carried thither ; and ſuch as may with moſt Advantage be 


purchaſed in that Iſland. Their Weights and Mia ſures, and 
the Money current there. 


HE Chineſe are the only people in this iſland who 
retail goods and keep ſhops : theſe are chiefly fur- 
nithed with China and Japan-ware, tea, ſilks, chints, cali- 
coes, betel, and drugs. : 
The goods proper to be carried thither, beſides dollars, 
are guns from one to two hundred weight, blunderbuſſes, 
ſmall arms with braſs mounting, ordinary horſe-piſtols, 
gun-powder, knives, and other | cutlery-wares, except 
forks, which are never uſed here. Iron and ſteel bars, 
hangers, the ſmalleſt ſort of ſpike nails, twenty-penny- 
nails, grapplings of about forty pounds weight, ſheet-lead, 
ſhowy calimancoes, and leather boots, clock-work, look- 
ing-glaſles, and ſpectacles. |: 
epper is the principal commodity exported from thence, 
and turns to the beſt account. Diamonds may alſo te 
bought to advantage, but they are ſeldom to be met with 
at the port of Banjar above three carats weight. Gold is 
purchaled here by giving a certain number ot ſilver dollars 
for the weight of one dollar in gold. If the natives offer 
gold in bars, they ought to be cut half through, and then 
broke and touched; for they will ſometimes ſo artfully 
cover a baſe metal with gold, that if it be cut through with 


a chiſſel, it will draw the gold over it, and the fraud re- 


main undiſcovered. 

The dragons blood produced in this country is the fineſt 
in the world, This is a gum that iſſues from a tree that 
bears fruit as red as a cherry, That gum which appears 
of the brigheſt colour, after its being 1udbed on paper, is 
the beſt. The country people expoſe it to ſale in drops of 
about an inch long, every piece being wrapt up in leaves ; 
but the buyer ought to inſiſt upon having it without them, 
if he would avoid being impoſed on. The beſt is ſold at 
about forty dollars the pecul. | 

Jambee canes are ſold for four dollars a hundred. 

Their fine monkey- bezoar is ſold for about five times 
its weight in filver, and the beſt is of a greeniſh colour. 
Theſe ſtones are from a penny-weight to an cunce, and 
ſometimes more, but the largeſt are thought to be goat- 
bezoar. The natives make a compound, which ſo nearly 
reſembles the right bezoar-ſtone, that it is difficult to diſ- 
tinguiſh them. The way to diſcover whether there be 
any fraud, is by rubbing white-lead, lime, or chalk on 
white-paper, and afterwards rubbing the bezoar upon it; 
and, it it be right, it will give the white lead or chalk a 
greeniſh caſt, Tre beſt unrefined camphire is alſo = 10 

heir 


SUMATRA. _—_ + 2" 58 
Their 'birds-neſts are alſo eſteenied excellent, and are 
ſold for ninety or a hundred dollars the pecul ; thoſe that 
are white and clean are eſteemed the beſt, - They are 
particularly purchaſed by the votaries of Venus, who 
imagine that this food inſpires them with freſh vigour. 

Before we conclude this ſection, it is proper to obſerve, 
that if they barter with you, there is no relying either on 
their ſamples or their weights ; but every thing muſt be 
thoroughly examined ; for the Chineſe have taught them 
to be ſharpers, and they are grown almoſt as expert as their 
maſters : nor do they reckon it any diſgrace if they are de- 
tected in attempting to ovet- reach thoſe who deal with 
them. pe 
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Their uſual meaſure is the ganton; which contains 
about a' Wincheſter gallon. * 


Their weights are the cattee and the pecul- The for- 
mer is about twenty-two ounces, and therefore a hundred 
cattees make one pecul, or one hundred - thirty-two 
pounds averdupoiſe weight. Their leſſer weights are the 
tical; the maſs; the tela, and the mattaboorong : three mat- 
taboorongs make one tela, ſix telas one mas, — maſes 
one tical, and one tical an ounce and eight penny weights tioy. 

The only money current amongſt them are dollars, halt 
dollars, and quarter dollars, except their caſh, which con- 
ſiſts of rings of baſe metal ſtrung, which ſerve them in 


| purchaſing things of little value; 
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CH AP. XII. 
Of the Iſland of SUMAT R A; 


SECT. 1. 


Its Situation, E. tent, and Climate. Its Mountains and 
ö Mi ner als . 


HE iſland of Sumatra is long and narrow, ſtretching 
| in a ſtraight line from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
ec{t, extending from five degrees thirty minutes north 
Jatitude to five degrees ſouth, and from the ninety-third to 
the bundred and fourth degree of longitude from London, 
and is about nine hundred miles in length ; but is only from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty in breadth, the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland being the broadeſt. On the north- 
eaſt lies the peninſula of Malecca, from which this iſland 
is about eight leagues diſtant. Java lies on the ſouth- 
eaſt, and is feparated from this iſland by the ſtreights of 
8 and to the weſtward it is bounded by the Great 
cean. 

The air of this iſland is very unwholeſome, but is not 
ſo hot as ſome countries at a diſtance from the line. This 
is attributed to the cool breezes that blow from the ſea, 
which muſt produce more ſenſible effects on account of the 
narrowneſs of the-iſland. It may be added, that naturally 
the air ought not to be ſo warm in countries under the line, 
and thereabouts, as in thoſe which lie towards the tropics ; 
becauſe in the laſt the ſun in ſummer ſtays longer above 
the horizon, and the days are longer than the nights; but 
here the days and nights being equal, the ſun always riſing 
at ſix in the morning, and ſetting at fix in the evening, 
without any ſenſible difference, the heat of the air and the 
earth cauſed by the ſun in the day, is cooled by the length 
of the night. The monſoons are much the ſame as in the 
other countries we have laſt deſcribed, only the rains be- 
gin ſomething ſooner than they do farther northward, and 
they are no where” more violent, for they ſometimes pour 
down for three or four days together without intermiſſion. 
There is no countty in the Indies where theſe rains, dur- 
ing the weſtern monſoons, are attended with more terrible 
ſtorms of thunder and lightning; but the people, being 
uſed to them, are not much alarmed, but bear them pa 
tiently, and are ſeldom heard to complain of the climate, 
This iſland ſtretches from the ſouth- eaſt to the north- 

weſt, and a long ridge of mountains extend through the 
middle of it from one end to the other: one of them, 
which is about forty miles within the Jand beyond Ben- 
coolen, is above a mile perpendicular, Thoſe that lie 
towards the welt coaſt are . produce ſmall trees, 
ſhrubs, and graſs; and towards the bottom good timber. 

n one of theſe iſlands is a volcano that almoſt continually 
caſts out flames. The champain country has a rich deep 
mould of various colours, as red, grey, and black, and is 
well watered with brooks and ſmall rivers, 
are navigable for ſhips of burthen. The foil about Ben- 
coolen and Marlborough- fort is a fertile clay, and pro- 


duces very high graſs.” The low-Jands cloſe to the ſea are 


almoſt one continued moraſs, producing only reeds, or 
great hollow bamboo canes. 215 | 
11 . 


| 


exchange t 


| Gold, tin, copper, and lead appear to be the only metals 


found in the country; and the former is as plentiſul hete 
as in any part of Aſia; great quantities of gold-duſt being 
found in the rivers and rivulets,. particularly during the 
time of the weſt monſoon, When the torrents roll with 
great rapidity from the mountains, It is uſually found in 
duſt or ſmall bits weighing, from half a grain to two or 
three penny-weights z but we are aſſured by Mr. Lockyer, 
that he ſaw a lump as it came from the mines that weigh- 
ed an ounce; but he acknowledged that it is not uſually 
found in ſuch large pieces. The rock-gold, as it is called 
at Achen, is known by its brightneſs, and is very fine. 
The gold mines are probably in ſome mountains towards 
the middle of the iſland ; but they are as much as poſſible 
concealed ſrom foreigners, no European having ever viſited 
them, or at leaſt have ever returned from thence. But 
though the mountaineers are in poſſeſſion of the gold- 
mines, 57 make but little advantage of them. Ihey 
is rich metal with the inhabitants of the flat 
country at a low ptice for. rice, cloathing, tobacco, 
and other neceſſaries; while the ſubjeAs of Achen and 
the Malayans, being better acquainted with its value, 
make extravagant demands of all the foreigners they deal 
with for the gold they bring them; and, that ſtrangers 
may have no inclination to penetrate farther into the coun- 
try, and eſtabliſh a trade directly with the mountaineers, 
they repreſent them as the moſt barbarous and inhuman 
canibals. - e | 
In the mountains all ſorts of precious ſtones are to be 
found, with the value of which the inhabitants are but 
nel acquainted, and yet will not allow them to be ſought 
after. | 1 


SECT. u. 


Of the Trees, Fruits, and Plants of Sumatra; with a particu- 
lar Deſcription of the Pepper-Plant and Silk Cotton-Tree. 
Of the Beaſts, Reptile owls, and Fiſhes of that Iſland. 


\HE inhabitants have very conſiderable plantations of 
ſugar · canes, which are chiefly cultivated on account 
of the ſpirits they extract from them, which they find 
to be of great advantage in ſo moiſt an air. The gardens 
are furniſhed with beans, peas, radiſhes, yams, potatoes, 
pumpkins, 'and ſeveral kinds of pot-herbs unknown in 
Europe. The potatoes are three or four inches Jong, 
mealy, and of a ſweet taſte ; "ey are ted on the outſide, 
and, like ours, white within. 


but none that 


ut the only grain that 
grows in this country is rice. X 
Here are found moſt of the fruits to be met with in other 
parts of India in great perſection; as pine-apples, plan - 
tains, limes, oranges, eitrons, cocoa- nuts, pomegranates, 
mangoes, durions, guavas, the mangoſteen, the pumple- 
noſe, &c. 4 * | | | 
The mangoſteen, which is eſteemed à moſt delicious 

| fruit, Mar es in its form the pomegranate, but is lels; 
i 


* 


the 


N A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. SUMATRA. 


k outſide rind, or ſhell, is thicker than ahac of the pome- The animals found in this idand are a ſmall kind of 
— * and of a dark red ; the inſide is of-2 | horſes, ele phents, buffaloes, goats, 


crimſon, where the fruit conſiſts of four or five cloves, 
about the fize of 8 man's thumb, 2s white 2s milk, and 
very ſolt and juicy ; and in the middle of each is a ſonall. 


"The pur noſe is alſ ery. fine fruit, and has an 
The e is alſo a F, | 
. e; it is bigger than the largeſt orange, and | 


has a thick tender rind. The inſide contaios abundance 
of ſeeds of the ſize of a barley-corn, and full of juice; but 
it has no partitions like the orange. 
p The moſt valuable plant, with reſpect to commerce, 
produced in this iſland, is that of pepper, which grows in 
a flat ſoil, and is planted by a thorny tree, round which 
it creeps and winds like ivy, which, it reſembles in its | 
leaf, though it is ſomething larger and of a paler green. 
Having run up a conſiderable height, the twigs on which 
the berries bang bend down, and the fru't appears in 
cluſters nearly as large as bunches of grapes, and of much 
the ſame figure ; but are diſtin like our currants or elder- 
berries. They produce no fruit till the third or fourth 
year; after which they bear for the three following years 
ſix or ſeven pound weight of pepper. In the three next 
ears" they decreaſe one-third, both in the quantity and 
fire of the pepper, and thus continue decreaſing for four 
or five years longer. 
branches of the tree through which it creeps muſt te lopped 
off, leſt they intercept the rays of the fun, which this 
plant ſtands moſt in need of, When the cluſters of the 
fruit are formed, care muſt alſo be taken to ſupport them 
with poles, leſt the branches ſhould be drawn down by 
their weight. The plants ſhould likewiſe be.pruned after 
the fruit is gathered, -to prevent their growing too high, 
and bearing the leſs fruit. | , 

The. pepper-plant has commonly a white flower in 
April, which knots in June; and the next month the 
fruit being green and large, the natives make a rich pickle 
of it, by ſteeping it in vinegar. In October it is red, in 
November it begins to grow black, and in December it is 
all over black, and conſequently ripe. This is generally 
the caſe, though in ſome places it is ripe ſooner. 

The fruit being ripe they cut off the cluſters, and dry 
them in the ſun, till the berries fall off the ſtalk, which, 
notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat, it does not do in leſs 
than fifteen days; during which the cluſters are turned 
from fide to fide, and covered up by night. Some of the 
berries neither change red nor black, but continue white : 
theſe are uſed in medicine, and fold at double the price of 
the other. But the inhabitants, finding that foreigners 
want them for the ſame uſe, have diſcovered a way of 
Whitening the others by taking them while they are red, 
and waſhing off the red ſkin with water and ſand, fo that 
nothing remajns but the heart of the pepper, which is 
white. Nothing can be kept neater than thoſe pepper 
plantations, no rubbiſh, not ſo much as a ſtick or ſtraw 
is to be found upon the ground ; and if it happens to be 
a dry ſeaſon, they are indefatigable in watering the plants, 
+ almoſt their whole ſubſiſtence depending on the crop. 
Cotton and cabbage-trees alſo grow here, though 
they are not very common; and near the city of Achen 
| the ſilk cotton- tree fl»uriſhes, - Theſe trees are large and 
have a ſmooth aſh coloured rind, and are generally full of 
| fruit, which hangs down at the ends of the twigs like 
purſes three or four inches long. Notree can grow mare 
regular and uniform'; the lower branches bein al ways 
the largeſt and longeſt, and the upper gradually leſſenin 
to the top. When the cotton is ripe the cods drop © 
the tree, for the cotton is fo ſhort that it is not thought 
worth gathering, though they will ſometimes take the 
pains to pick it off the ground to ſtuff their quilts with. 

In the woods they Baye oaks, and other large timber 
trees, ſtraight, tall, and At for any uſes; but few of them 
are known in Europe. VA | 

Scarce any country affords more canes and bamboos, 
particularly. near Jamby, where are found thoſe fine taper 
_ walking-canes called dragons blood. IRS 

In this iſland is alſo found the plant called bang, which 
very much reſembles hemp ; they infuſe it in their liquors 


when they would raiſe their ſpirits, and it has much the 
ſame effects as opium, 5 | 


6 


| ſtone found in this animal has been valued at ten times its 


Whea the plant begins to bear, the 


| HE inhabitants of this country conſiſt of two diffe- 


to improve in any mechanic arts. 


] not very engaging. Their faces pretty neatly reſemble 


1525 and generally colour their rice yellow with turmeric. 


hogs, deer, bullocks, 
and hog-deer. This lat is an animal ſomething larger 
than a tabbet, the head reſembles that of a hog, and its 
ſhanks and feet are like thoſe of the deer. The bezoar- 


weight in gold: it is of a dark-drown colour, ſmooth on 
the outſide, and rhe firſt coat being taken off, it appears ſtill 
darker, with ſtrings running underneath the coat; it will 
ſwim on the top of the water. If it be infuſed in any liquid 
it makes it extremely bitter : the virtues uſually attributed 
to this ſtone are cleanſing the ſtomach, creating an appetite 
and ſweetning the blood, f 

There are ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, as tygers, wild 
boars, and monkies : they have alſo porcupines, and 
ſquirrels, which are eſteemed good eating: there are like- 
wiſe alligators, lizards, guanoes, and ſeveral forts of ſnakes 
and ſerpents, with ants, muſcatoes, and other troubleſome 
inſects. ; ö 

They have great plenty of dunghill-fowls and ducks, and 
their cocks are eſteemed the largeſt in the world. In the 
woods are wild pigeons, and doves of ſeveral forts, with 
parrots, paroquets, and mackaws ; and a great variety of 
ſmall birds different from ours, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty of their colours. x 

They have great plenty of ſea and river fiſh, ſo that two 
or three nets and a boat will procure a man a very comfort- 
able livelihood: they have alſo a way of catching fiſh 
by fixing a wooden grate at the mouth of the ſmall 
brooks and creeks at high water, and this detaining the fiſh 
that have entered the creeks, they take them when the tide 
ebbs out. Among other fiſh they have mullets, cat-fiſh, 
eels, old-wives, craw-fſh, ſhrimps, oyſters, and green 
turtle, with ſeveral other kinds not known in Europe. 


SE C*'T. III. 


Of the different Inhabitants of Sumatra 
＋ 1 wor + f , 


their Perſons, Dreſs, 
Cuſtoms, 1 


Manners, and Still in mechanic Arts. 


rent people. Thoſe of the inland mountainous 

parts are the original natives, and, like thoſe of the other 
iflands, are Pagans ; while thoſe on the coaſt are of the Ma- 
N religion, and probably came from Arabia and 

erſia. a 

As to the Malayans, who inhabit the coaſt, they are 
generally ſaid to be proud and lazy, and, like the Spani- 
ards, have moſt of their bufineſs 855 dy ſoreigners; for 
they ſeldom apply themſelves to cultivate their grounds, or 


= 


They are of a ſwarthy complexion, and their features 


thoſe of the inhabitants of the other iſlands we Fave al- 
ready defcribed, "They have black eyes, and ſtraight 
black hair, with high cheek bones, and little noſes. The 
are of a middle ſtature, ftraight, and well-limbed, 1 
like the inhabitants of moſt hot countries, ſmear them- 
ſelves with oil, which is probably intended to cloſe up 
their pores, and ptevent that profuſe perſpiration which 
would exhauſt thei ſtrength; and at the ſame time preſerve 
them from being bit, or ſtung by the inſects, which are 
ever troubleſome in hot countries. 
Some of them wear caps of woollen cloth juſt fitted to 
their heads, but they more generally tie a piece of blue or 
white linen about their heads, ſetting the ends hang 
down, and leaving no other covering for the top of their 
heads, but their bair, part of which falls upon their ſhoul- 
ders. The poorer fart wear only a cloth about their loĩns 
to cover what modeſty teaches them to conceal ; but peo- 
ple of rank have a kind of drawers, and a piece of ſilk or 
calicoe thrown looſe about their bodies. They alſo wear 
a ſort of wooden clogs or ſandals, when in their towns; 
but they all travel bare-foot. * | 
Their ordinary food, as in other parts of India, is rice 
and fiſh; but the people who can afford it, alſo eat fowls, 
veniſon, buffaloe beef, mutton, and goats fleſh. They 
ſeaſon their meat very high with pepper, garlic, and oni- 


1 Their | 


SUMATRA. T4 > 0 2) 8 
Their buffaloe beef is very coarſe food, and the little fat 
that is upon it is as yellow as ſaffron, When theit meat 
has hung a few hours in the market it turns black, and 
js little better than carrion : their fowls and mutton are 
alſo dry and inſipid; and though pork is the beſt meat 
they have, there are but few hogs. Their veniſon, how- 
ever, is- pretty, good, eſpecially the hog-deer, which we 
have juſt 9 for its. fleſh is as white 28 a chic- 
ken. Their ducks are alſo much better than their land 
fowls, They bave a kind of liquid butter like oil, 
brought from Bengal, which js ſaid to be made of buffa- 
loes milk, and mixed with hogs lard ; with this they but- 
ter their rice. I hey have allo mangoes and other fruits 
ickled when green. | 

Their meat is ſerved up in filver, brazen, or earthen 
veſſels, according to the circumſtances of the maſter of the 
houſe, and is always ei- het boiled or broiled, and cut into 
ſmall pieces, and as they uſe only their fingers in eating, 
they waſh both before and after their meals. 

They uſually drink fair water or tea; but they have 
likewiſe palm wine, and toddy, which is drawn from the 
cut branches of the cocoa-tree : they likewiſe drink the 
ſoft liquor found on the inſide of young cocoa nuts, which 
is very cooling and pleaſant ; errack is alſo very common 

" | | | 

: The natives are as fond of chewing betel and areka, 
and of taking opium, as thoſe of the other iſlands alrea- 
dy mentioned. - They alſo take bang, which raiſes the 
ſpirits almoſt as ſoon as opium ; this plant, which reſem- 
bles hemp, they infuſe in their liquors. Tobacco is ſel- 
dom ſmoked in pipes, but a leaf of it being rolled up to 
about the length and thickneſs of a man's finger, is light- 
ed at one end, and ſmoked at the other, till about two 
- thirds of it is conſumed, and then it is thrown away. They 
ſeldom drink when they ſmoke. | 

Like other Aſiatics, they fit croſs-legged on the floor at 
their meals, and whenever they. meet to converſe with each 
other. Their ordinary ſalutations are performed by lifting 
up one or both hands to their head ; but before the great, 
they proſtrate themſelves with their faces to the ground. 

The people are immoderately fond of gaming, both with 
cards and dice, which were probably introduced by the 
Chineſe ; as they are alſo of cock- fighting. Inſtead of 
trimming their cocks, they produce them with all their 
gay plumage, and faſten ſuch ſharp inſtruments to their 
heels, of the ſhape and length of the blade of a penkniſe, 
that the battle is over in an inſtant, one ſtroke frequently 
bringing down the ſtouteſt cock. They ſtake their whole 
fortunes upon one of theſe batcles ; but the conqueſt is 
not admitted, unle's the victor peck or ſtrike his enemy 
after he has diſpatched him; for if he does not they draw 
ſtakes. 

Stag- hunting is one of the chief of their rural ſports : 
the game is rouzed by ſome littled yelping dogs, and the 
huntſmen, who are almoſt naked, run it down on foot, 
darting their lances at the deer, when they come within 
their reach. One of our governors of Bencoolen relates, 
that the company's ſlaves being one day ſeeking for game, 
inſtead of a ſtag, happened to rouſe a tyger, who coming 
behind one of them, leaped upon him, and with his claws 
tore the poor ſellow's fleſh off his back, and the calves of 
his legs, in a terrible manner; but the brave fellow ſud- 
denly turning, pierced the beaſt with his lance, as did 
ſome of the reſt of his fellow flaves with theirs, and though 
they did not quite kill him, he wen ary to retire with ſe- 
veral lances in his body. The wounded flave was brought 
to the fort ſo mangled, that his recovery was thought im- 
poſſible ; but being of a ſtrong conſtitution, and uſed to a 
temperate life, his wounds were ſoon healed. 

Elephants, horſes, and buffaloes, are ſometimes uſed 
for carriage; but they commonly employ porters, when 
they have not the convenience of a navigable river, and 
for the moſt part trayel on foot, Y 

Their mechanics are, in general, but indifferent work- 
men, their carpenters, jndeed, will run up one of their 
cane tenements in a few days ; but both the model and 
materials being always the fame, this requires but little 
ingenuity, | 

"Their flying proas 


ate the moſt admired of any of their 


werkmanſhip ; they are very long, but ſo narrow, that 


”" =, 


keel is only a | 


| 127 
large thee hollowed; and. the fides are 
raiſed with a plank about three feet above it, and each 


end left as ſharp as poflible, the keel projecting beyond 
the other part of the veſſel, thoughs when loaded, it is 


quite under water. Inftead of a rudder they ſteer with a 
long piece of wood not broader than one's hand. Thee 
veſlels carry a great ſail, and have outlayers on each fide, 
with planks of light wood at the ends, and when it blows 
hard, they ſend out a'man'or two to fit at the extremity 
of the windward outlayer to keep the veſſel from overſet- 
ing. Thus managed, they will -bear the greateſt ſea ; 
and when an Engliſh pinnace, with two ſails, makes five 
miles an hour, theſe will run ten or twelve; however, 
they are never uſed but in fiſhing, or to ſail to ſome 
neighbouring iſland. They have larger proas that carry 
fourteen or fifieen ton, with which they trade to Siam, Ma- 
lacca, Pegu, and other places; but they have no latge 
ſhips or veſſels of force. | 4 

They have alſo blackſmiths, but their work is not mach 
admired, and their taylors are ſtill greater bunglers.. The 
Chineſe are the beſt mechanics among them. Some of 
that nation live at Achen all the year round; but there 
uſually arrives ten or twelve fail in Fune, with great 
quantities of rice, and all ſorts of merchandize. Theſe 
take up a whole ſtreet at the end of the town next the ſet; 
With this fleet come over various kinds of mechanics, as 
carpenters, joiners, and painters, who immediately ſet 
themſelves to work, making cheſts of drawers, cabinets, 
tables, and all forts of toys and utenſils, which ate pre- 
ſently expoſed to ſale; ſo that for two or three months this 
part of the town is like a fair, all manner of people re- 
ſorting thither If the Chineſe can meet chapmen to 
their minds, they will even ſell their ſhips too, reſerving 
only ſo many as are neceſſary to carry them home. 

But though the people of Sumatra are, in general; ſuch 
indifferent mechanics, there is hardly any great man or 
even a ſovereign prince, upon the weſt coaft, but learns 
ſome handicraft trade; their favourite employment is that 
of a goldſniith, in which they excel, for the people are very 
expert in making all forts of gold plate with very few 
tools, and yet with ſuch extraordinary dexterity, that 
whatever is of their workmanſhip, ſells at a very high 
price throughout the Indies. * | 

The old women are the only phyſicians. Some of theſe 
have obſerved the nature of their ſimples and drugs, and 
found their {kill on their own experience. The flux is the 
moſt common diſtemper in theſe countries, and the moſt 
fatal to foreigners; though there are many kinds of fruit 
and herbs that would be of ſervice to the Europeans, were 
they to take them when firſt ſeized by this diſtemper; 
particularly the guavas and pomegranates: they ſhould alſo 
avoid being too free with ſome other fruits, or with un- 
boiled water, and ſherbet is ſtill more unwholeſome. 
There is alſo a diſtemper called the Mortcluchin, or a perpe- 
tual vomiting and Jooſeneſs, which frequently proceeds from 
too plentiful meals, and ſuddenly carries off the patient; 
but dropſies, the gout, and the ſtone, are ſeldom heard of 
in this part of the world. 

All their learning conſiſts in writing, reading, and 
ſome traditional accounts of their hiſtoty and religion. The 
Mahometans, who poſſeſs the greateſt part of the iſland, 
generally ſpeak and write the Malayan tongue; but there 
are ſome offices of their religion in Arabic, and there are 
ſchools at Achen where the children are taught theſe lan- 
guages. ''The inhabitants of the mountains have a lan- 
guage peculiar to themſelves, and as the Malayans write 
irom the right hand to the left, the mountaineers write, 
like us, from the left hand to the right, and inſtead of 
pen, ink, and paper, write, or rather engrave, with a 
ſharp pencil on the ſmooth outſide of a bamboo ; but the 
Malayans uſe ink, and write upon a thin browniſh paper 
that will hardly bear. They are very indifferent accomp- 
tants ; but the Banians and Guzarats, who reſide among 
them, and hom they employ when they have any conſi- 
derable accounts to ſettle, are ſaid to be a match for any 
European. | 

The greateſt part of the people are Mahometans, but 
they are not ſo zealous as thoſe in other parts of the 
world, Their moſques are mean and poorly built; at A- 
chen, however, they are of brick or ſtone ; but in the 


two men cannot ſtand a- breaſt in any part of them. The 


. 


ſouthern part of the iſland they are hardly to be diſtinguiſh» 


* 


ns. 
ed from the common houſes, | Yet their prieſts, and ur- 


ticularly the eady or high-prieſt at Achen, is held in high 

venermiong-and they ſeem to have, # grour hand i con- 
ufting the affairs te, | | 

' br + <4 and concubinage are allowed here, as in 

other Mahometan countries: and it is eaſy for the huſ- 

band to obtain a divoree; but the prieſt muſt be conſult- 

- ed, he being eſteemed the only judge of its expediency z 


for as he at firſt ratifies the contraQ, none but one of the 


ſame order is allowed to diſſolve it, 


_ E C T. W. 


A Deſeription f the City of Achen, with ſome account of the 
| . A — e, etuing the ſagacity of an 


| A CHEN, or Achem the moſt conſiderable port of the 
iſland, and the metropolis of a kingdom of the 
me name, is ſituated at the notth · weſt end of Sumatra, 


in five degrees thirty minutes north latitude, and ftands | 


in a plain ſurrounded with woods and marſhes, about a 
mile and a half diſtant ſrom the ſea, near a pleaſant rivulet. 
It is an open town, without either wall or mote, and-the 
king's palace ſtands in the middle of it. T his is of an 
— = about a mile and a half in circumference, en- 
compaſſed by a mote twenty-five feet broas, and as many 
deep, and by great banks of earth well planted with reeds 
and canes," that grow to. a prodigious height and thick- 
neſs. + Theſe cover the palace, and render it in a manner 
inacceſſible ; they are continually green, and not eaſily ſet 
on fire. The gates are not defended by a ditch and diaw- 
bridge, but only by a ſtone wall about ten feet high, that 
ſupports a terras on which ſome guns are planted. A ſmall 
rivulet lined with ſtone runs through the middle of the pa- 
lace, and has ſteps leading to the bottom, for the conveni- 
ence of bathing. 


Four gates, and as many courts, are to be paſſed before | 


you can reach the royal apartments. In ſome of the out- 
ward courts are the magazines, and the elephants : but the 
inward courts. are hardly ever entered by foreigners, or 
even by the natives, ſo that no juſt. defcription can be 

iven of them, The avenues to this place or caſtle, as 
it is ſometimes called, are well defended by nature ; for 
all the country round Achen is full of rivulets, marſhes, 


and thick woods of bamboos, which are in a manner | 
impenetrable, and very hard to cut. Several little forts |- 


are alſo erected at proper diſtances in the marſhes, where 
guards are planted to prevent any ſurpriſe. Some authors 
tell us, that in the king's magazines are depoſited a nume- 
rous artillery, and a multitude of fire- arms; but that his 
greateſt ſtrength conſiſts in his elephants, who are trained 
up to trample upon fire, and to d unmoved at the te- 
port of a cannon. Wen 

The city contains ſeven or eight thouſand bouſes, which 
are not contiguous, every perſon's dwelling being encom- 


8 paſſed by pales at ſome yards diſtance from it, except in 


two or three of the principal ſtreets where the markets are 
kept, and alſo in the Chineſe and European ſtreets, where 
the inhabitants chuſe to live pretty cloſe together, the bet - 
ter to defend themſelves from the thieves with which this 
city is much infeſted. 1 | | > 1 
oſt of the houſes are built upon poſts nine or ten 
feet above the ground, to ſecure them from the annual in- 
undations. The fides, floors, And partitions are all of 
| ſplit cane, or bamboo, and the roofs covered with pal- 
meto leaves; but to ſave the beſt of their goods from fire, 
they have a warehouſe of brick or ſtone in the form of an 
oven, and as large ag an ordinary room. The entrance is 
not above three or four feet A and very narrow, and they 
have a large ſtone ready fitted to ſtop it up in caſe of fires, 
which often happen, and ſpread -with ſuch fury through 
theſe flight buildings, that they have hardly time to ſave 
themſelves, * | OP 

There are a great number of moſques in the city built 
with ſtone, =p roofed with tile; but they are neither 
large nor lofty, nor have any towers or ſtecples belonging 
to them. Beſides the natives, the city is inhabited by 
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| neſe,/of whOom the latter are the moſt numerous, and carry 
on a conſſderable trade. 23 49 
| Elephants ate very plentiful in this city; and captain 
Hamilton obſer ves, hos in 1702, be ſaw one that had been 
| kept there above one hundred years; but by report was 
then three hundred years old; he was about eleven feet 
high, and was remarkable for bis extraordinary ſagacity, 
as an inſtance of which he relates a comical piece of re- 
venge he took on a taylor. In the year 1692, ſays he, 
a ſhip called the Dorothy, commanded by captain Thwaits, 
called at Achen for refreſhments, and two Engliſh” gen- 
tlemen in that city went aboard to furniſh themſelves 
with what European neceſſaries they had occafion for, and 


| amongſt other things, bougbt ſome Norwich ſtuffs for 


cloaths,” and there being no Engliſh taylor to be had, 
they employed a Surat, who kept a ſhop in the great mar- 
ket place, and had commonly. fix or ten workmen ſewin 

in his ſhop. It was the elephant's cuſtom to reach in his 
trunk at doors or windows as he paſſed along the ſide of 
the ſtreet, as begging for the decayed fruits and roots, 


| which the inhabitants generally gave him. 


One morning as he was going to the river to be waſhed, 
with his rider on his back, he chanced to put his trunk in 
at this tayJor's window, and the taylor, inſtead of giving 
him what he wanted, pricked him with his needle. The 
elephant ſeemed to take no notice of the affront : but 
went calmly on to the river, and was waſhed ; after which 
he troubled the water with one of his fore feet, and then 
fucked up a good quantity of the dirty water into his 
trunk, and paſſing er- along the ſame ſide of 
the ſtreet, where the taylor's ſhop was, he put in his 
trunk at the window, and blew his noſe on the taylor with 
ſuch a force and quantity of water, that the poor taylor 
and his journeymen, were blown off the table they work- 
ed on, ilmoſt frightened out of their ſenſes; but the Eng- 
liſh gentlemen bad their cloaths ſpoiled by the elephant's 
comical, but innocent revenge. N * 
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Of the Government wa Achen, and the other Parts of the Iſland 
/ Sumatra. Revenues of the Princes. The Arms 
uſed by the Soldiers, and the Puniſhments inflified on Cri- 
minals at Achen. be Dr 
"TVHE moſt ancient accounts we have of the iſle of Su- 
matra, mention its being divided into a multitude of 
Iutle 1 and principalities, which when the Eu- 
ropeans firſt arrived there, were moſtly united under the 
king of Achen; but that the king of Bantam, in the iſland 
of Java, claimed the ſovereignty over ſome diſtricts on the 
ſouth coaſt of Sumatra, and particularly of Jamby and 
Palambam ;_ whoſe governors, however, ſtill enjoyed the 
title of Pangataus, or ſovereign princes, and continued ir 
the adminiſtration of their reſpective governments, though 
ſubject to the controul of the king of Bantam. 

The ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates in this iſland ſeem to 
be very differently conſtituted, and moſt of them have 
experienced great revolutions and alterations in the laſt 
century, | T ; 

We ſhall begin. with the kingdom of Achen, which is 
by far the moſt conſiderable, and includes all the northern 
part of the iſland. Some travellers ſay, that this is a 
mixed, and others that it is an unlimit monarchy ;z ſome 
that it is hereditary, and others that it is eleQive ; ſome 
that it is governed by a man, and others that none but 
women are ſuftered to reign. That they have not always 
been governed by queens is evident from tbe letters ſent by 
their kings to queen Elizabeth and king James I. and it 
appears moſt likely that they have been governed by both, 
and that the ſex is no bar to the ſueceſſion In this king- 
dom are twelve oran cayas, or great lords, who exerciſe 
ſovereign authority in their ſeveral diſtrifts, and yet are in 
ſome reſpects ſubject to the king, and are the priucipat 
officers. of his court. Theſe oran cayas have ſometimes 
depoſed the king, elected another, and reſtrained his au- 
thority. At other times the regal- power has prevailed, 
and the oran cayas been aſſaſſinated or made dependant on 
As to the 


the Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, Guzarats, and Chi- 


the court; and then the prince was abſolute. 


eldeſt 
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eldeſt ſon's ſucceeding to the throne, this does not ſeem 
to be much regarded by the Eaſtern princes, who gene- 
rally diſpoſe of their crowns to which of their children 
they think fit, whether he be the ſon of a wife or a concu- 
dine: though this ſometimes occaſions a ſtruggle after 
their death, but that competitor who can make the greateſt 
intereſt among the perſons of higheſt diſtinction uſually 
carries it, and hence the crown is frequently thought to 
de elective. | 

The king of Achen is repreſented by ſome authors as 
the moſt voluptuous prince in the world; his palace is filled 
with an incredible number of women : ſome remain con- 
tinually about his perſon, cither to cool and refreſh the air 
with large fans, to amuſe him with their converſation, to 
divert him with their ſongs, or to ſatisfy his deſires. 
There are about thirteeri hundred. ih the halls and courts 
of entry, where they mount guard by turns night and day, 

thers are in the kitchens and the offices, where they 
prepare every thing that is for the king's immediate ſer- 
vice. It has been obſerved, that his palace is the theatre 
of jealouſy, hatred, and perpetual complaints. The ſeve- 
rity of the laws, and the rigour of the puniſhments, are 
the only barriers capable of containing them within 
bounds. | 

His revenues are acknowledged to be very great, there 
being ſuch plenty of gold in the iſland; for the cuſtoms of 


Achen are very conſiderable, and the crown-lands, which | 


are cultivated by the king's ſlaves, ſupply his court with 
proviſions, | 

| That part of the iſland which lies to the ſouth of the 
equator is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, the princes 
of which ſtile themſelves ſultans as well as the king of 
Achen, but they are frequently called. pangarans and 
rajahs. Each ot theſe has his nobility, of which his coun- 
cil is compoſed ; and almoſt every town and village has a 
governor, who is uſually choſen by the inhabitants of the 
diſtri, and confirmed by the ſultan. There are alſo ſome 
free towns upon the coaſt, governed by their own magiſ- 
trates, who are called datoos: of theſe Bencoolen has 
twelve, and Silebar four, who do not ſeem to be under 
the dominion of any neighbouring ſultan, but to have 
the ſupreme power lodged in themſelves ; though they 
generally pay great reſpect to the princes that are near 
them. 

The revenues of the kings of the ſouthern provinces 
chiefly ariſe from the duties on pepper and the gold mines, 
Theic forces are ſeparately inconſiderable; but upon cer- 
tain occaſions they have expelled both the Dutch and the 
Engliſh from very conſiderable ſettlements, 

The arms uſed by theſe people are a broad-ſword, a 
dagger, which they wear naked in their girdles, and a 
long ſhield made of tough rattans, interwoven and covered 
with the ſkin of a tyger, or ſome other beaſt : and both in 
the kingdom of Achen and ſome other parts of the country 
they have great guns and muſkets. They have alſo ſome 
war-elephants, but theſe ſeem rather to be kept for ſtate 
than uſe. | 

They have no written laws, except thofe recorded in 
the Koran. They proceed upon immemorial cuſtom ; 
and in doubtful caſes the moſt ancient people are conſulted ; 
and if a precedent be remembered, it is thought ſufficient 
to regulate the ſentence. Murder and adultery are puniſh- 
ed with death, and a crowd of executioners ſtab the cri- 
minal with their daggers ; but female offenders ate uſu- 
ally firangled. For robbery and theft they cut off one or 
more joints of the criminal's fingers or toes, and ſome- 
times an arm or leg, according to the nature of the crime; 
and the third offence is puniſhed with death. This cruel 
puniſhment of diſmembering is performed in a very rude 
and aukward manner. They have a block with a broad 
batchet fixed in it, with the edge upward, and the limb 
being laid upon it, is ſtruck with a wooden mallet till the 
amputation is made, They alſo uſe beheading and im- 
paling ; and ſome of the ſultans of Achen are charged with 
inflicting the moſt inhuman tortures on their ſubjects of 
the higheſt rank for very trivial offences : for perſons-of 
all conditions, who have fallen into a fault, are li-ble to 
e ee. and in ſome reigns perſons of the royal family 

ave been ſeen at court without either hands or feet, and 
have been treated in that manner for faults which would 


I 

is frequently the f 
puniſhments infli 
to torment criminals, who underſtand 


what the prince requires of them. He | 
paſs cooly from that ſpectacle to that of cock · fighting, in 
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eg and even the executioner of the 

ed; and is ſaid to have elephants'trained 
the leaſt ſigns 
as been ſeen to 


which many of the Indian Kings take great pleaſure, This 
was robably the caſe under ſome of their tyrants. Ace- 
miral Beaulieu relates a dreadful ſcene of cruelties com- 
mitted by the king in his preſence : but theſe monarchs 
have behaved with greater moderation ſince the Engliſh 
have traded to that city; and later travellers give us no 
formidable idea of their power and grandeur. 

All offenders are brought to a ſpeedy trial, and ſentence 
is no ſooner paſſed than it is executed, As to civil cauſes, 
they are decided by the opinion of the magiſtrate, and ſuch 
precedents as tradition or his own experience has furniſhed 
him with. Thoſe of their magiſtrates who live in the 
neighbourhood of the Engliſh, where the affair is intricate, 
frequently deſire the opinion of the principal perſons among 
the Engliſh, and pay an uncommon regard to an 1 
who is a man of ſenſe and temper, when they are ſo hap- 
py as to meet with him; but nothing endears the Engliſh 
more to this people than their learning the Malayan tongue, 
they having been greatly impoſed on by linguiſts. 


” a 
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A conciſe Account of the fr Settlement of the Trade to Sumatra. 
4 e Engliſh; with the Reteption they met with from the 
King of Achen, 


JEFORE we give a particular account of the Engliſh 
and Dutch fitories cn the coaſt of Sumatra, for pur- 
chaſing pepper and otber valuable articles of commerce, it 
may be expected that we ſhould give the reader a view of 
the manner in which that trade began ; which is the more 
neceſſary, as Sumatra was the firſt country to which the 
a Eaſt· India company traded in the Indies. 
-aptain Lancaſter, who, according to the cuſtom of 
that age, was ſtiled general, commanded the Engliſh fleet, 
and arrived in the road of Achen on the fifth of June, 
1602, where he found the ſhips of ſeveral nations; and 
the fame of queen Elizabeth's victories over the Spaniards 
having reached this part of the world before him, 
made way for his favourable reception among the Indian, 
princes. 

Soon after the general's arrival, he ſent captain Mid- 
dleton, who had the title of vice-admiral, with four or 
five Engliſh gentlemen, to wait upon the king of Achen, 
and ſolicit for bis obtaining the honour of delivering the 
queen of England's letter into his N. hands. 

Captain Middleton not only met with a favoutable re- 
ception, but was entertained by the king, Eu with 
a habit of the countty, and was ordered to aſſure the gene- 
ral, that he might come on ſhore with the ſame freedom 
and ſecurity as if he was ih her majeſty's dominions ; and 
if he was under any apprehenſions, ſuch hoſtages ſhould be 
ſent on board as he deſired. 

Two days after the general went on ſhore, and there 
being two Dutch factors at Achen, they invited him to 
their houſe: here a nobleman from the king came to at- 
tend the general, and aſk for her majeſty's letter; but be- 
ing informed that it was not cuſtomary. in Europe to de- 
liver letters of this kind to any but the king in perſon, 
ſix elephants, with drums; trumpets, ſtreamero, and a vaſt 
retinue, were inſtantly ſent to bring the general to court. 
The largeſt of theſe. elephants was about fourtcen feet 
high, and carried a machine upon bis back that had ſome, 
1eſemblahce to the body of a coach covered with crimſon. 
velvet and in the middle of it ſtood a gold baſon, in which 
the gueen's letter was put, and covered with a piece of 
rich filk. The general was mounted on another eſephent, 
ſome of his retinue on the reſt, and others walked on 
foot. 

On their coming to the gate of the palace, a nobleman, 
who appeared as maſter of the ceremonies, deſired them to 
ſtay till the king was informed of their approach. They 
were ſoon aſter diſmounted, and admitted to his mjeſty's 


hardly have deſerved notice in any other country, The ſultan 
| | 11 


preſence, whom the general ſaluted after the manner of the 
country, and, declaring he was ſent from the moſt mighty 
K k queen 
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ueen of England to propoſe 
oe her and bis majelty, 


an alliance and friendſhip be- 
was going on with a long 
he not being informed of ihe averſion of the 


harangue, but the king, interrupt- 


ian princes to long ipeeches ; 
ia Bind deſired bid 5 fit down, and told him that he 
was welcome to his country, and might depend upon all 
the favours he could reaſonably aſk, in behalf of that noble 
princeſs of whom fame had uttered many great things. 

Tue general then delivered the queen's letter to his ma- 
jeſty, who gave it to an officer that ſtood by bim, and the 
queen's preſent was ſet, before the king, conſiſting of a 
large filver baſon, with a fountain in the middle of it, 
weighing upwards of two hundred qunces, a large filver 
cup, a fine looking-glaſs, an embroidered ſword-belt, a 
very handſome. pair of piſtols, a plume of feathers, and a 
fin made of feathers. He ſeemed moſt pleaſed with the 
fan, and immediately bid one of the women fan him 
with it. | 
Soon after the eoojpany were ordered to fit croſs-legged, 
after the manner of the Eaſt, and an entertainment was 
ſerved up in diſhes of gold, or tamback, which is a mix- 
ture of gold and braſs. The king was ſeated in a gallery 
raiſed about ſix feet above the hall of audience, and fre- 
quently drank to the general a glaſs of arrack ; who, 


having pledged him in that liquor, was afterwards allowed | 


to drink what liquor he pleaſed, ; 
After dinner the king's women were called in, and 


ordered the general to be preſented with a country habit, 
which he put on in his majeſty's preſence ; and then with- 
drawing, went with his retinue on board the ſhips, 

His majeſty having ordered two of his noblemen to treat 
with the general on the alliance with the queen, and ſet- 
tling articles of commerce, it was at length agreed, that 
the Engliſh ſhould enjoy a free trade, and no cuſtoms be 
paid for goods imported or exported : that in caſe of ſhip- 
wreck affiſtance ſhould be given to the Engliſh, and the 


8 reſtored to the owners ; and, in cafe of death, the | 


nglifſh ſhould have liberty to bequeath their effects to 
whom they pleaſed : that all contracts with the wa + ſub- 
jects ſhould be punctually performed; and if the Engliſh. 
received any injury from the natives, the king ſhould do 
them juſtice: that th ſhould determine all differences 
among their own' people, and enjoy the freedom of their 
religion. | 

- Theſe articles being ſettled, the Engliſh factors proceed- 
ed to purchaſe pepper; but the Portugueſe uſing all arts 
to obſtruct their trade, the general reſolved to cruiſe in 
the ſtreights of Malacca for their ſhips ; and, on the third. 
of October, 1602, took a large Portugueſe carrack of nine 
hundred tons burthen, with above fix hundred perſons on 
board, and laden with nine hundred and fifty bales of 
chints, and calicoes, with abundance of rice and rich mer- 
chandize ſufficient to freight all the Engliſh veſſels. 

The general, on his return to Achen, made the king a 
preſent of ſome of the moſt valuable things he had taken 
in the prize: upon which his majeſty congratulated him, 
and ſeemed rejoiced at his ſucceſs ;*for the Portugueſe 
had behaved with ſuch inſolence, that all the Indian princes 
were exaſperated againſt them. 

The general having finiſhed his affairs, and ſettled ſeve- 
ral factors at Achen, had his audience of leave, when he 
received from the king a letter to her majeſty in the Arabic 
tongue, and alſo two habits for the queen of rich ſilks 
embroideied with gold, and a ring ſet with a fine ruby. 

he general himſelf was preſented with another ring of 
the ſame kind ; and, on his taking leave of his majeſty, 
that prince aſſured him, that whenever any Engliſh ſhips 
came into his ports, they ſhould meet with the ſame kind 
ulſage he had found there. This our countrymen long ex- 

perienced, no other nation enjoying the ſame privileges as 
the Engliſh at the city of Achen. £& 

The general now ſending one of his ſhips laden with 
pepper to England, directed his courſe to Bantam, in the 
iſle of Java, where he met with a very favourable recep- 

tion; and baving taken a houſe in the city, brought goods 
aſhore, which he ſold to the natives, and bought pepper 
and other ſpices with the money : then leaving eight fac- 
tors in his houſe at Bantam, to manage the affairs of the 
company there, he took leave of the king, and ſetting fail 
for England, arrived in the Downs on the eleventh of 
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teen tael. 


and one hundred and three iy 
London, and, from the year 1685, to the year 1719, was 


| 
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December, 160g, after having made a very advantageous 
voyage for the company. 


In ſhort, the Engliſh had a factory many years at Achen; 


but at length, the company finding that it did not auſwer 
| the expence, it was recalled, In that city all other fo- 


reigners pay five and ſometimes eight per cent. cuſtom ; 
while the Engliſh made only the uſual preſents to the king 
and court, amounting in the whole to ſixteen or ſeven- 
Theſe preſents conſiſted of two pieces of fine 
cotton cloth, preſented to the king at the ſhip's firſt 


coming to land, and two more at their departure ; two or 


three tael to the eunuch who delivered the firſt preſent, 


and two more to him that carried the laſt : and when the 


four firſt boats, loaded with goods, were ſent aſhore, a 
tael and a half was paid inſtead of all cuſtoms. A piece 
of ſilk, or calicoe, was alfo preſented to the ſabandar, 
or governor of the port of Achen ; and another to. the 


0 
chief oran eaya, or miniſter of ftate, when the but pte- 
ſent was ſent to the King. | 


SECT. VII. 


A conciſe Account of the Engliſh Fa&ories in the Iſle of Sumatra, 
particularly of Bencoolen, Marlborough- Fort, and Sillelar. 


| Ben is ſituated on the ſouth- weſt coaſt of 


danced after the manner of the country. The king then | 


Sumatra, in three degrees ten minutes ſouth latitude, 
rees eaſt longitude from 


the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh upon that iſland, 
It is known at ſea by a high lender mountain, called the 
Sugar Loaf, that riſes in the country twenty miles behind 
it. Before the town of Bencoolen a (mall iſland, called 
Rat Iſland, breaks the ſwell of the ſea, and with the point 
of Sillebar, which extends two or three leagues to the 
ſouthward, forms a large bay. Within this iſland the 
ſhips uſually ride; but this road is inconvenient, eſpeciall 
during the ſouth-weſt monſoons. On the north-weſt fide 
is à river, which brings the pepper out of the inland coun- 
try; but there is great inconvenience in ſhipping it, on 
account of a dangerous bar at the river's mouth. 

The town, is near two miles in compaſs, and was chiefly 
inhabited by the natives, who build their houſes upon 
pillars of bamboo, as in other parts of the iſland ; and for- 
merly the Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Chineſe had each a 
ſeparate quarter, in, which the houſes of the Engliſh were 
erected after their own model. Though there was no 
want of brick or ſtone, they found themſelves under the 
neceſſity of building with timber, on account of the fre- 
quent earthquakes, to which the iſland is ſubject; but the 
Chineſe, after the manner of their country, had low houſes 
that had only the ground-floor. | 

As Bencoolen is ſituated on a ſtinking moraſs, its un- 
healthy ſituation proved fatal to great numbers of the 
Engliſh : beſides, the natives had for ſeveral years appeared ' 
very uneaſy, and ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction of 
the Engliſh ſettlement; which is the leſs wonderful, as 
the Engliſh, who were unhappily ſent thither, were ſo void 
of underſtanding as to treat the natives like their flaves; 
for Dampier obſerves, that while he was there, the Engliſh 
chief who governed Bencoolen had ſo little diſcretion-as 10 
put two of the neighbouring rajas, or kings, in the ſtocks, 
becauſe their people did not bring down pepper ſo faſt as 
he expected. In ſhort, the badneſs of the air, and the ill 
conduct of the Engliſh company, made it neceſſary to fix 
upon a ſituation that was at once more healthy, and would 
admit of a more regular fortification than the place where 
the old fort ſtood, 

Accordingly a fort was marked out upon a riſing ground 
about two or three miles to the ſouthward of Bencoolen, 
the founda ions were laid, and the walls, which are of 
brick, began to riſe, when the country being ripe for an 
inſurrection, aſſembled in arms againſt the Engliſh, cut 
off part of tne. gartiſon, and the reſt eſcaped in their boais 
to ſea, and got on board one of tre company's ſhips. © 

But though the natives had thus diiven the Engliſh 
from Bencoolen, in about a year's time they ſuffered them 
to return, and complete the ſortificatichs at Marlborough- 
fort, as it is now called, without oppaſition; and tbere 
the factory enjoy the advantages of a pure air, ſound health, 


and 
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and flouriſhing trade, though it is only two or three miles | 
from Bencoolen. | 

11 ten miles to the ſouthward of Bencoolen is Sille- 
bar, which is ſituated in 2 I at the mouth of a large 

river of the ſame name, in four degrees ſouth latitude. 
But this place has no good freſh water; for if that which 
proceeds from the ſprings there be drank for a conſiderable 
time, it occaſions gtipings and fluxes. The town is en- 
compaſſed by large woods and rocky mountains, and, with 
the adjacent country, was formerly ſubject to the king of 
Bantam. The Engliſh have a ſmall colony there, which 
is a detachment from Marlborough-fort, to receive the 
pepper brought thither by the natives. 

Beſides theſe Engliſh ſettlements we have Lattoun, 
which is fituated about forty miles to the northward of 
Bencoolen; Bentall, which lies at leaſt an hundred miles 
to the northward of Bencoolen ; and Mocho-Mocho, 
which is fituated near Indrapour, and is now the moſt 
northerly of all our ſettlements. 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the Settlements of the Dutch at Sumatra, particularly of 
Padang, Pullambam, and Bancalis. 


N a part of the coaſt of Sumatra, called the Gold 
O Coaſt, the Dutch have a factory at Padang, under 
the management of a chief, who has his council and fiſ- 
cal ; and this is conſidered as a very profitable as well as 
honourable poſt. 

The Dutch have likewiſe a ſactory at Pullambam, about 
eight leagues from the ſea, on the banks of a very large 
river which empties itſelf by four different channels into 
the ſea. The great trade carried on there is that of pepper, 
which the Dutch endeavour to monopolize in the ſame 
manner as they do cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon ; and 
are therefore at a very great expencg in keeping ſeveral 
armed barks cruizing at the mouth of this river, to prevent 
what they are pleaſed to call ſmuggling. They have in- 
deed contracted with the king of Pullambam to take off 
all the pepper in his dominions at the rate of ten pieces of 
eight, or fifty ſhillings, for a bahaar, or four hundred 
pounds weight, which is eſteemed a fair price : they have, 
however, introduced a clauſe in their contract, by which 
it is agreed, that half the purchaſe of the pepper ſhall be 
paid in cloth, at ſuch a price as greatly reduces the value 
of their cargoes ; and on this account they are ſo much 
afraid of ſmuggling : yet, it is ſaid, that in ſpite of their 
armed barks, on paying a thouſand florins to the king of 
Pullambam, and the ſame ſum to the Dutch chief, a cargo 
of a thouſand bahaars of pepper may be carried off the 
iſland without any great difficulty. | 

Though the country is mountainous, this is not con- 
fidered as a great inconvenience, fince moſt of the moun- 
tains abound with gold, filver, lead, and other metals ; 
and the company are poſſeſſed of ſome gold mines, which 
are extremely rich, and great care is taken both to ſecure 
and conceal the profits that are made of them. 

The chicfs of Padang bave, however, been ſo unfortu- 
nate as to have their noneſty always ſuſpected. This, 
| fays commodore Roggewein, is chiefly owing to their ma- 
nagement of the mines, that do not turn out greatly to 
the advantage of the company, while all their officers get 
immenſe eſtates out of them; which the council at Bata- 
via can neither underſtand nor digeſt ; and for this reaſon 
=" very often change the chicks, bus to very little purpoſe, 

he principal places where gold is found by the natives, 
are Triou and Manicabo, where they obtain it in the 
following manner. They dig at the bottom of the moun- 
tain ditenes, where the water being ſtopped, when rol- 
ling down the fides of the mountains in the winter, they, 
in the ſummer, draw it off; and by waſhing the mud 
which remains at the bottom, obtain from thence con- 
ſiderable quantities of gold duſt. Indeed it is generally 
thought by thoſe, who are beſt acquainted with the com- 
merce of the Indies, that this iſland furniſhes annually 
five thouſand pounds weight of this precious metal; yet 
very little, if any, of this gold is ever brought to Europe, 
the Dutch d iſpoling of it in other places, where gold is 


* 
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Beſides Padang and Pullambam, already mentioned, the 
Dutch have a ſtrong fort and a great factory at Jamby, 
and another at Siack z but this laſt place is very unhealthy. 
It ſtands on the great river, Andraghira, into which, at a 
certain ſeaſon of the year, come vaſt quantities of ſhads of 
a very large ſize, whoſe toes being accounted à great de- 
licacy, are taken out, and the reſt of the fiſh thrown 


away, which, lying in great heaps, corrupt and exhale 


peſtilential vapours that infect the air. The perſons 
therefore that are ſent to Siack, are much of the ſame 
ſtamp with thoſe that are ſent to Banda, that is, men of 
abandoned characters and deſperate fortunes. _ | 

The above roes they pickle with ſalt and tamarinds, 
and then dry them in ſmoke; after which they wrap them 
up in Jarge leaves, and carry them to all the countries 
from Achen to Siam, Theſe roes, when dried, are called 
Turbaw, and captain Hamilton thinks their taſte far ex- 
ceeds that of caviar, 

They have another conſiderable factory on the banks of 
the river Bancalis, that produces large profit from the ſale 
of cloth and opium, which are conſtantly paid for in gold- 
duſt. This was diſcovered by a factor in the company's 
ſervice, who, after he had carried it on ' privately for 
about ten ＋ and acquired by it upwards of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling, reſolved to ſecure what he 
had got, by making a free diſcovery of this branch of 
commerce to the company, who then took it into their 
own hands. 

About Bancalis there are prodigious numbers of wild 
ſwine, and in the months of December and January their 
fleſh is very ſweet and fat. In thoſe months great num- 
bers of people reſort thither in ſmall proas. Some go into 
the woods, and drive them towards the river, while 
others are ready with dogs to drive them into it, and 
when one goes, all the herd follow; others are ready 
with lances in their proas, to purſue them in the water, 
and lance them. They are taken up on the oppoſite 
ſhore, and immediately carried to places appointed, wheie 
there are many fires made of bruſh-wood, with which 
they ſinge off the hair, and then taking out the entrails, 
cut them in proper pieces, and ſalt them in the proas, 
each proa having a ſhare proper to the number of men 
it brings. After the pork has lain three or four days in 
ſalt, they waſh it, hang it in ſmoak, and then put it in 
caſks with ſome dry ſalt; after which it is fold by the 
caſk to the beſt bidder. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral other Dutch plantations on 


this iſland, which are all comprehended under the general 
title of the Weſt Coaſt, | | 


SE CT. IX. 
Of the Coin, Weights, and Meaſures uſed at Sumatra. 


N this country there are but two ſorts of money of their 
own coining; the firſt is of lead, which they call caſh, 
ot which fifteen hundred make a maſs, or fifteen pence, 
which is their gold com: a quarter of a maſs is called a 
pollam, or copong, which is "imaginary: ſixteen maſs 
make one tael, which is likewiſe imaginary, and equiva- 
lent to twenty ſhillings Engliſh. Dollars and other Spa- 
niſh money are current almoſt all over the iſland : but 
though fifteen hundred caſh are commonly reckoned the 
value of a maſs, they riſe and fall as the money-chang«rs 
think proper, only there are ſeldom leſs than a thouſand, 
or more than fifteen hundred, reckoned to a maſs, 
At Achen pieces of gold are oftener uſed in merchandize 
than their coin, eſpecially in conſiderable bargains ; it is 
therefore neceſſary to expreſs at whit rate you intend to 
receive and pay gold, as well as what catty you buy and 
ſell by. The receiving a thouſand pounds in their gold 
ma's would be attended with inconceivable trouble, tor 
braſs, mixed metals, and ſilver gilt, are frequently found 
among them, and even the money-cbangers, who are em- 
ployed in examining them, are ſometimes deceived, iho', 
if they receive any bad, they are obliged to make them 
good to the perſon by whom they are employed. «48 
A merchant may likewife be greatly impoſed on by re- 
ceiving their gold duſt, for they will mix ſmall bits of 
other metal with it, which are not eaſily diftinguiſhed, 


highly valuable, to purchaſe other commodities, which in 
Europe turn to a better account. 


[ 


and make it neceſfary to employ the money-changers up- 
9 on 
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on bete occafivie; ' Great numbers of theſe people are the fruit within it is much like an af ple, but full cf 
to be f--und in the ſtreets of Achen, and they are generally ſmall ſtrings or fibres. They ſcrape. the pulp from the 
Aer Gurarats, or natives of the Hither India | ſtrings with a wocden knife, and making it up in g'eat 

As to the weights uſed at Sumatra for money and goods, lumps as big as threepenny loaves; boil them in ea then 
five tael make a buncal, twenty buncal make a catty, and L, they will keep a week, but afterwards turn (our. 
ane hundted catty a pecul, or one hundred and thirty-two This is their chief food, for they have no roots, except a 
pounds Engliſh weight. Three pecu's are a China bahar, few yame, nor do they ſeem fond of hogs-fl:ſh or poultry, 
or three hundred and ninety- ſix pounds China weight, though they are in no want of either ; but fiſh is Eaten 
and of Malayan * at Achen, four 2 r every houſe keeping a fiſhing- boat ot 

- teen ounces ; and upon the Weit two. KEE N : 

3 Lo at — a bah-t is ve hundred | The natives are tall, clean limbed, and of a dark taw- 
pounds weight, or five hundred and ſixty pounds Engliſh. ny complexion they have ſtraight hair and black 29, 
Te uſual meaſure for corn or liquids is the bamboo, their viſage is pretty long; their noſes are well turned a 
which holds about a gallon, and it does not appear that | proportioned, and their faces, taken altogether, tolerably 
there is any other mcaſure for cloth, beſides the natural | handſome ; but the women pull the hair off their eye- 
cubit and fathom. "RY Bra | brows, which renders them not quite ſo agreeable. as they 
| (203 « otherwiſe would be, | 


4 The men only wear a narrow piece of linnen tied round 

"a ABCS. ef 1 their waiſts, to which they faſten another cloth of about a 
dab | hand's breadth, and bringing it up between their legs, juſt 

Of the Nicobar and Andoman Iſlands, _ cover their nakedneſs ; but the women have a cloth about 


2 bs | OED their loins, which reaches as low as their knees, and ſerves 
FI\HE Nicobar iſlands extend northward. from the end | inſtead of a petticoat. | 
of Sumatra into the entrance of the bay of Ben-] The natives are a peaceable, harmleſs people; and be- 
al, and lie ſrom the ſeventh to the tenth degree of north | ing friendly, and not inclined to quarrel, murder and 
atitude, and between the ninety+fecond and ninety-fourth robbery are ſeldom heard of among them. They confine 
degrees of longitude. The largeſt of them, at which ſhips | themſelyes to one woman, and live as man and wiſe, 
uſually touch, and that gives name to the reſt, is ſituated | without any prieſt to tie the nuptial knot. As to theie 
moſt to the ſouthward; and is about forty miles long, | religion, we only know that they have Tome caves dug in 
and twelye or fifteen. broad. ite rocks, towards which, the milfionariss obſerve, they 
The ſouth end of this iſland is mountainous, and has | pay a kind of adoration. It is alſo ſuppoſed that they wor- 
ſteep clifts towards the ſea z but all the reſt of the iſland | ſhip the moon, from their great daz at its fi ſt ap- 
is low uneven land, covered with woods, in which are | pearance, They are not divided into caſts or tribes, li 
a t number of tall trees fit for building, or any other | the natives of the continent of India, but eat and drink, 
— a The foil is a cich black mould, might produce] and mingle with each other, and with ſtrangers, without 
any grain was it cultivated. . The iſland does not appear] the leaſt ſcrüple. | # 5256-4; 
to produce any valuable commodities, nor has any nation Their anguage is peculiar to themſelves; they have, 
attempted to make a ſettlement upon it, or to bring | however, ſome few Portugueſe and Malayan words, which 
the people under their dominion. - .. 8 are of uſe to them in bartering with the foreigners who 
The iſlands are neither divided into kingdoms, nor pro- | touch upon their coaſt : for when any ſhips paſs by, both 
vinces, nor does it appear that any towns have been built] men and women come on board, bringing with them, 
them : but in every creek or bay are ſeen four or] hogs, poultry, fruit, and other proviſions. They alſo 
five little houſes ſtanding by the fea-fide, on poſts about | fometimes bring aindergris, but oftener a mixture, which 
eight feet from the ground. Theſe have but one room, | looks very like it, and with which the Europeans ate ſome- 
which is about eight ſeet in height: but, inſtead of being | times impoſed upon. They uſually take in return to- 
ridged like a barn, they are neatly arched with bended | bacco, iron, linnen, and old cloaths. wie 
canes, and covered with palmeta leaves. | | The Andoman iſtands are ſituated in the bay of Ben- 
; The country is over-run with wood, for they have 70 to the northward of the Nicobar iflands, extending 
only a few plantations of cocoa-nut-trees near. the fea- | from the eleventh to the fifteenth of north latitude, As 
ſhore, from which they draw their beloved liquor toddy, | the manners and cuſtoms of theſe people are the fame with 
and the nuts afford them meat and drink; for they are | tuoſe of the inhabitants of the Nicobar iſlands, the, above 
faid to have neither rice, nor any other grain growing in | deſcription will "ſerve for both. Several writers have 
the country. Inſtead of Sa they uſe the fruits of | charged the natives of all theſe iſlands with being canibals, 
the melory-tree, which grows wild in the woods : it is | and would perſuade us, that they have a particular fond- 
the'ſize of a large apple-tree, has a blackiſh bark, and | neſs for human fleſh; but this is ſo far from being the caſe, 
 a'pretty broad leaf. The fruit has the ſhape of a pear, [that like the people of the firſt ages, they live chiefly on 
and, in the largeſt part, is twelve or thirteen inches round. 754 and are found to be as harmleſs and inoffenſive as 
It has a tough ſmooth rind, of a light green colour, and ! any people upon earth. 28 
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SECT. I. | N 2 2 this was * country of Ophic and 
Pre” | | arſis, with whoſe treaſures Solomon's fleets were 
The Iſland poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, who ars expelled by the loaded, fs Ho NN 
Durch. be Situation and extent 0 5 3 Its Climate, The Portugueſe diſcovered this fine iſland, and conſider- 
and Seaſons. With a 22 of the Face of the Country, | ing the advantages that might be drawn from it, landed 
and of the Mountain called 's Mount. here in 1506, under the conduct of Laurence Almeida, 
i ; who took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Emanuel, king of 
E ſhall now take a view of the delightful iſtand of | Portugal, by erecting a column with an inſcription, Im- 
Ceylon, the moſt weſterly of thoſe beyond the great ; parting, that it had no maſter, though he at the ſame tine 
eninſula of India, and then return, back to the continent. treated with one of the kings of Ceylon, whom he. pro- 
he ancients, to whom it was known by the name of Ta- miſed the protection of Emanuel, on condition of his pay- 
Pfobane, conſidered it as a plentiful ſource of all. ſorts of ng a yearly acknowledgment of two thouſand five hundred 
liches and curious merchandize ; and the learned ** quintals of cinnamon. The Dutch, ſays the author of 
the 
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« the New Hiſtory of the Eaſt Indies, jealous of ſo Jucra- | 


« tive an eſtabliſhment, * in 1602 to make attempts 
c to take it from them. The violence they exerciſed 
<« rendered them as odious to the Cinglaſſes (for ſo the 
« inhabitants of Ceylon are called) as the ortugueſe 
« already were on the ſame account. But they accom- 
« pliſhed their deſigns fifty-five years afterwards. They 
« declared war againſt the Portugueſe ; they drove them 
« from the places they had fortified and poſſeſſed ſor a 
« hundred and fiſty years before; they ſeized on the 
« cities of Colombo and Negombo; they placed a garriſon 
« in the fort of Punto Gallo ; they made themſelves ab- 
« ſolute maſters of the coaſts and harbours, but did not 
« enter into the dominions of the king of Candy, who 
4 poſleſles the middle of the iſland; and they are ſo anxious 
4 to engroſs the trade of Ceylon, that they ſuffer no fo- 
« reign veſſels to approach it.“ 

The iſland of Ceylon is ſituated between the ſixth and 
tenth degree of north latitude, and between the ſeventy- 
ninth- and eighty-ſecond of eaſt longitude from London, 
It js therefore about two hundred and fifty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and near two hundred in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt; and the Dutch obſerve, that in its 
ſhape it reſembles a Weſtphalia ham. It is ſituated about 
forty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the hither peninſula of 
India, and is one of the fineſt countries in the world. 

The monſoons and ſeaſons are the ſame as on the neigh- 
bouring continent ; for the rains begin to fall much ſooner 
on the Weſtern coaſt than on the Eaſtern, juſt as they fall 
ſooner on the Malabar ſide of the coaſt of India, than on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, which probably proceeds from 
the ſame cauſe, Ceylon, as well as that great peninſula, 
being divided by very high mountains. The northern part 
of the iſland is ſubje& to great droughts of very long con- 
tinuance, an affliction that is the more ſenſibly felt as there 
are ſcarce any ſprings or rivers in that part of the iſland, 
and the inhabitants are obliged to be ſupplied with water 
as well as food from the South, 

There are, however, ſeveral rivers in the iſland, which 
fall down from the mountains, but are generally ſo rapid 
and full of rocks as not to be navigable; the largeſt is that 
of Mavillagonga, which has its ſource in a mountain cal- 
led Adam's Mount, and running north-eaſt falls into 
the ſea, 

As to the face of the country, it is for the moſt part cover- 
ed with fragrant woods and groves, and between the 
mountains are little fertile vallies watered by fine ſprings. 
In ſhort, this iſland not only produces gold and other 
metals, but topazes, rubies, ſaphires, granates, and 
cryftal. Ft. 

In the ſouthern part of the iſland, about twenty leagues 
from the ſea, is a vaſt plain, in the middle of which is the 
above mountain covered with a fine turf, on which riſes a 
rock of a. pyramidal form; but ſo rugged, that, it is ſaid, 
it can only be aſcended by means of an iron chain, which 
hangs from the top to the bottom. It is ſuppoſed to be 
two leagues from the plain to the topmoſt ſummit; but 
the way ſo bad, that ſetting out early in the morning, 
one cannot arrive thither till two hours after mid-day ; and 
the height is ſo prodigious, that the ſailors begin to deſcry 
it twenty leagues out to ſea. Though the ſummit of the 
rock, hen viewed from the bottom in the plain, appears 
like a point, yet it forms a terraſs two hundred paces in 
diameter; in the center of which is a large and deep lake 
of ſome of the beſt water in the world: From thence 
proceed ſeveral rivulets which fall in torrents down the 
ſides of the mountain, and, after being reunited, form 
three great rivers in the plain. Near the lake is a large 
ſtone, on which is the print of a man's foot, two palms in 
length, and eight in breadth, as perfectly engraved as if the 
impreſſion had been made on wax. he Cinglaſles are 
perſuaded that it is a veſtige of the firſt man, and therefore 
have called that mountain Hamalel, or Adam's Mountain; 
which the Portugueſe have tranſlated Pico de Adam, or 
the Peak of Adam. The people believe, that the firſt man 
was created here; that che lake aroſe from the tears which 
Eve ſhed at Abel's death; and that Ceylon was part of the 
terreſtrial paradiſe, This tradition, which could only be 
received from the Jews, it is ſaid came from king Vi la 
Raia, who, according to the common opinion, lived five 
hundred years before Chriſt, 
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SECT. u. 


Of the Trees and Plants of Ceylon, with a particular Deſcription | 
of the Tallipot-Tree, the wy 5 the Cinnamon-Tree, the 
aha, the Orula, and the Downekaia, Of the different 


inds of Grain, and the Method of Huſbandry practiſed 
by the Natives, Ft | 


NE of the moſt remarkable trees in Ceylon is the 
tallipot, which grows ſtraight and tall, and is as 

large as the maſt of a ſhip: the leaves are ſaid to be ſo 
large as to cover fifteen or twenty men, and keep them 
dry ; they are round, and fold up like a fan. The natives 
wear a piece of the leaf on their heads when they travel, 
to ſhade them from the ſun ; and they are ſo tough, that 
they are not ealily torn, though they make their way 
through the woods and buſhes with theſe kind of um- 
brellas. Every ſoldier carries one, which alſo ſerves him 
for a tent to lie in; and, without theſe leaves, it would be 
impoſſible to live abroad in the rainy ſeaſon. This tree 
bears no fruit till the laſt year in which it lives, and then 
has plenty of a hard fruit of the ſize of a nutmeg. The 
trunk of this tree contains a pith, which is ſometimes eaten 
like the pith of the ſago-tree, and bread is made of it as 
well as of ſago. | 

They bave a tree called reffule, that is as ſtraight and 
as tall as the cocoa-tree, and is alſo full of pith. From 
this tree the natives draw a cool pleaſant liquor that is very 
agreeable, though it is no ſtronger than water, and an or- 
dinary tree yields three or four gallons a day. By boiling 
this liquor they obtain a kind of brown ſugar, which in 
India is called agen and, it is ſaid, that they can refine 
it, and make it fit to anſwer all the purpoſes of ſugar. 
They obtain this liquor in the following manner: on the 
very top of the tree grows a bud, which they cut off, and 
bind about it pepper, ſalt, limes, garlick, and wr : under 
this bud they hang an earthen-pot to catch, the liquor, and 
every day cut a thin flice from. the end where the bud 
grew, The leaves of this tree fall off, and ate renewed. 
every year till it arrives at its full growth, and then the 
ſame leaves continue on it for ſeveral years together ; but 
when they fall no more new ones come in their room. As 
the bud at the top ripens and withers, others come out 
lower every year, till they reach to the bottom of the 
boughs, and then the tree has done bearing, and dies 
within ſeven or eight years after. The wood of this tree, 
which is very hard and heavy, is black, and of this the in- 
habitants make the peſtles with which they beat the rice 
out of the huſks in mortars. 

There are here whole foreſts of oranges, citrons, and 
cinnamon-trees ; and the laſt are ſo common, that the ſmeil 
of them ſpreads eight leagues round. Salmon (ays, that 
in his voyage to India, when the ſhip was judged by the 
beſt ſeamen on board to be a hundred miles from that or 
any other land, the air was ſo extremely ſweet, ſo tepleniſn- 
ed with fragrant ſmells, that he was morally certain they 
muſt be near ſome land. I called up, ſays he, ſeveral of 
„ my travellers, who regaled their ſmelling faculty in the 
„ ſame manner; and it was the general opinion, that this 
„ mult proceed from the cinnamon-groves in Ceylon. 
However, it is obſeryable, that when people have been 
long at ſea, and draw near any coaſt, it the wind ſets off 
of it, it will bring a very refreſhing ſmell along with it, 
though not comparable to that ' perfumed air we meet 
* with. on the Ae of Ceylon.” 

The cinnamon-tree is peculiar to this iſland, and is of, 
ineſtimable value to the Dutch. This tree grows on the 
ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, where it is as common as 
any other in the woods; but there are few or none to be 
found towards the northern coaſt ; yet the Dutch have ſe- 
cuced all the bays and the mouths of the rivers round the 
iſland, to prevent other nations ſettling there, or having any 
commerce with the natives. | | 

The cinnamon: tree is of the middle-ſize, not very large. 
and * leaf in thickneſs, ſhape, and colour, reſembles the 
laurel, | 

When the leaves firſt ſprout they are as red as ſcarlet, 
and on being rubbed between the fingers. ſmell like a. 
clove, The tree bears a fruit in September that is like 


an acorn, but neither its taſte nor fmell has any reſem- 
blance to that of the bark. By boiling the fruit in winter 
LI they 


- 
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they obtain an oil which ſwims on the top, and has a very | 


agreeable ſmell; and when it is cold is white and as hard 


as tallow, This is ſometimes uſed as an ointment for 


aches and pains ; and as it is very common they alſo burn 
it in their lamps. Some people aſſert, that the cinnamon- 
tree has three barks ; but all agree that it has two, and 
that the cinnamon is the ſecond. The beſt is that ſtripped 
from trees of a middling growth; for neither thoſe that 
are very young, nor thoſe that are old, are proper for 
peeling. Having ſtripped off the outward bark, they cut 
the next round the tree in ſeveral places with a pruning- 
knife, and cutting them lengthways in flips, peel them 
off, and lay them in the ſun to dry, on which they roll up 
together as we ſee them brought to Europe. 

Whether the tree be killed by cutting the inward bark, 
as ſome affirm, is not very material, ſince there are abun- 
dantly more of them in this iſland than are neceſſary to fup- 
ply the whole world ; and therefore the Dutch do not care 
into how narrow a compaſs the cinnamon-groves are 
brought, fince, as they have monopolized this ſpice, they 
can ſet what price upon it they pleaſe ; and the Jeſs ex- 
tent thefe woods have, the better they will be able to de- 
fend them. The body of the tree under the bark is per- 
fectly white, and ſerves for building and other uſes ; but it 
has neither the fragrant ſmell nor taſte of the bark. : 

Among the other extraordinary trees of this iſland, is 
the Orula, which is of the ſize of an apple-tree, and bears 
a fruit like an olive ; this they ſometimes take as a purge: 
they alſo uſe it to dye their cloaths black, by dipping them 
into water, in which this frait has been infuſed ; and it 
is ſaid, that if a piece of ruſty iron be thrown into this 
water, it will eat off the ruſt, and the iron become bright; 
but that the water will be fo black, that it will ſerve for 
8 

Here are a great variety of fruits; but the natives ſel- 
dom eat them ripe, or cultivate any but thoſe which ſerve 
for pickles. The fruit called jack, or jaka, is a part of 
their food, it grows upon large trees, is round, and of 
the ſize of a peck-loaf : it is covered with a green prickly 
rind, and has feeds or kernels within it, that reſ-mble a 
cheſnut, both in ſize, colour, and taſte. This fruit they 
gather before it is is ripe, and when boiled it bas the taſte 
of cabbage :; but when mellow it is eaten raw, and is very 
good, The kernels roaſted in the embers ſerve them for 
food when on a journey. 4 

There is another fruit called jambo, which is very 
juicy, and has the taſte of an apple: the colour is white, 
{treaked with red, and it looks very beautiful. They have 
alſo ſome fruits that reſemble our plumbs and cherries ; 
nor do they want any of the common Indian fruits, as 
pine-apples, cocoas, limes, melons, pomegranates, and 
mangoes. . 

The kitchen-gardens of this iſland are well ſupplied 
with roots and herbs ; the roots they eat are known by 
the general name of yams, though they have a great va- 
riety of them. They have alſo ſeveral ſorts of vegetables, 
which they cat with butter, ſome of which are nearly 
equal to aſparagus. * They alſo dreſs ſome of their green 
fruit with rice. The Portugueſe and Dutch have intro- 


+ duced almoſt all the herbs and roots uſed in our kitchens, 


as coleworts, lettuce, ſage, mint, roſemary, radiſhes, and 
carrots; and their woods afford plenty of medicinal herbs, 
which are well known to the natives, who, by applying 
them, perform conſiderable cures. 

The country allo abounds with flowers of the fineſt 
colours, and the moſt fragrant ſmells, but the natives never 
cultivate them, or take any delight in fine gardens ; yet 
the young fellows and girls adorn their hair with them : 
among others they have white and red roſes, that ſmell as 
ſweet as ours, and alſo a white flower that reſembles jeſſa- 
mine, of which a noſegay is brought every morning to the 


king, who claims the property of them wherever they 


row, 


There is another flower called the hopmaul that grows 


upon trees. Theſe have a very fine ſcent, and are parti- 


culaily uſed by the young people in their hair. They 


have likewiſe a flower called the findricmal, which is 


remarkable for opening every evening at about four 
o'clock, and -cloling again about four in the morn- 


meg. e p | 
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Tbe downekaia is a ſhrub that bears a leaf that is only 
about two fingers broad, and yet is fix or eight feet long, 
and on both ſides full of thorns. . Theſe leaves they ſplit, 
and make mats of them. This ſhrub bears a bud tht 
opens into a bunch. of fragrant' whitiſh flowers, like a 
noſegay, and the roots being full of [mall fibres, they make 
their cordage of them. Z 

They have ſeveral kinds of rice, ſome of which require 
ſome months before the corn is tipe, ſome ſix, others five; 
and there are other kinds that will be ripe in three or four 
months from the ſeed-time : that which ripens faſteſt has 
the beſt taſte, but yields the leaſt increaſe. . As all ſorts of 
rice grow in water, the inhabitants take great pains in 


' levelling the ground they deſign for tillage, and in making 


channels, for their wells and reſervoirs to convey the 
water to theſe fields. If they apprehend they have water 
enough, they ſow that kind of rice which yields moft, and 
is the longeſt in growing; but if they apprehend the water 
will not hold out, they fow that which ripers ſooneſt. 
They alſo contrive to bave all their rice ripe together; 
for as their fields are common, they turn in their cattle 
after harveſt z and if any huſbandman is much later than 
his neighbours, his corn is eaten up by the cattle. 

As there are but few ſprings in the north part of the 
iſland, the natives, during the rainy ſeaſon, fave the rain- 
water in great ponds a mile in extent; and when their 
helds are ſown, let it gradually flow into them a little at a 
time, that it may hold out till harveſt, 

Their uſual ſeed-time is in July or Auguſt, ſoon after 
the beginning of the rains, and their harveſt in January 
or February; but where they have always plenty ot water, 
they pay little regard to the ſeaſons, but ſow and reap 
almoſt at any time. | 

Their plough has a handle and foot ſhod with iron, 
much like-our foot ploughs ; but they are both of a piece, 
and much leſs and ſhorter on account of their turning on 
the fide of hills where they are cramped for want of room. 
A ſmall beam is let into that part which the ploughman 
holds in his hand, and to which the geers of the buffaloes 
are faſtened : theſe ploughs do not, like ours, bury the 
ſward, but only ſerve to break up the ground that is ſoon 
after overflowed with water, which rots the grafs and 
weeds, The lands are indeed ploughed twice; after the 
firſt they make up the banks, which ſerve to keep in the 
water, and for cauſeys to walk upon from one field to 
another; for the fields, when overflowed, are knee - deep 
in water and mud. When the weeds and graſs are rotted, 
they drag a heavy board edge-ways over 'the land 'to 
_— ſmooth, that it may every where be equally over- 
owed, 

Before they ſow their ſeed they ſoak it in water, and 
then let it lie four or five days on a heap till it grows. 
When the ſeed is ready they drain the'water off the land, 
and then with ſquare boards faſtened to poles again ſmooth 
the mud; atter which they ſow the rice as our. huſband- 


men do wheat and barley, aud ſuffer it to ſtand without 


water till it riſes a ſpan above the ground. The women 
then come to weed the rice, and tranſplant it where it 
grows too thick ; after which they again let in the water, 
and the rice grows half a foot or a foot deep in water ill 
it is ripe. 

Inſtead of threſhing their corn they tred it out with 
oxen and buffaloes, which is frequently done in the fields 
where it grows. When it is reaped they lay out-a round 
ſpot of ground for this purpoſe, about twenty-five feet in 
diameter, and dig it a foot and a half deep. This method 
is ſo expeditious, that half a dozen oxen will trample out 
forty or fifty buſhels'in a day. It is remarkable, that the 
people, before they begin this work of treading out the 
corn, always perform ſome religious ceremony, and apply 
to their idols for a bleſſing on their labours. | 

There are ſeveral other kinds of grain which the people 
eat towards the end of the year, when rice begins to grow 
ſcarce, particularly curacan, which is as ſmall as muſtard- 
ſeed; this they beat or grind into flower, and make cakes 
of it. 'This grain grows'on dry ground, and is ripe with- 
ii three or four months aſter it is fown. | | 

They have another gtain called tanna, which is as 
ſmall as the former. Hy ſeed ſhoots out four or five 
ſtalks, each of which has an ear, and it is ſaid to — 

| | a thou- 
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a thouſand fold. The women who perform moſt part of 
the harveſt-work cut off the ears when it is ripe, and 
carry them home in baſkets, This is very dry food, and 
is only eaten when rice is not to be had. f 
There likewiſe grows bere a ſeed called tolla, of which 


they make oil, with which they anoint themſelves, — 
. 


SECT. III. 


and Inſefts of Ceylon, particularly the Elephants, 


the B 
| e and the Bies. Of the Birds and Fiſhes. 


the Ants, 


N this iſland there are plenty of buffaloes, oxen, deer, 
{ goats, and hogs ; they have likewiſe elephants, mon- 
kies, bears, tygers, jackalls, hares, and dogs; but no 

lions, wolves, ſheep, horſes, or aſſes, except ſuch as are 
imported by Europeans. Some of their deer are larger 
than our red deer; but there is another animal that is in 
all reſpects like them, except in the ſize and colour, it is 
no bigger than a hare, and is grey ſpotted with white. 
This iſland is moſt famous for its elephants, which are 
ſo numerous, that they do incredible damage to the huſ- 
bandmen by breakine their trees, and eating and trampling 
down their corn. Hence the country people are obliged 
to watch thoſe of their own fields that lie near the woods 
every night, and they are not ſecure of their corn when it 
is placed in their yards. It is with great difficulty that, 
with lighted torches and making a great noiſe, they can 
frighten them away ; ſometimes they ſhoot at them, and 
wound them with their arrows ; but the enraged clephant 
frequently kills them. Their tygers and bears are far leſs 
troubleſome, for they do no damage to the corn, and ſel- 
dom attack people without provocation. 

The Abbe de Guyon obſerves, that the tame elephants 
of Ceylon are more eſteemed than any other in the Indies, 
not only on account of their prodigious bulk, and the 
beauty of their ivory, but alſo for their remarkable doci- 
lity : “ They uſe no other animals but theſe, he adds, 
* in the carriage of hogſheads, and other ſuch burthens. 
„The elephant takes hold of the rope with his trunk 
„ and his teeth, he draws it, twiſts it about, throws the 
6 Joad on his back, and ſo goes off with it. He draws 

« with equal eaſe a caravel, or half-galley, on dry 
„ ground,” 
heir monkies are alſo very numerous, and theſe are 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome are of a dark grey and very large, 
with black faces, and white beards that reach from ear to 
ear, which make them reſemble old men. There is an- 
other ſort like the former, and as large, but both their bodies 
and faces are milk-white ; neither of theſe are miſchie- 
vous: but there is a third ſort that is very troubleſome, 
theſe have white faces, and no beards, but have long hair 
on their heads like men: about barveſt-cime theſe come 
in large companies, and not only eat up a great deal of 
corn, but carry a conſiderable quantity of it away in 
their hands ; they likewiſe plunder the gardens about the 
houſes. | 2 

In ſome parts of the iſland are alligators, and they have 
alſo a great variety of ſerpents, ſome of which are ſaid to 
be of an incredible fize. They have abundance of pole - 
cats, ferrets, weazels, and other vermin, which are ſo nu- 
merous, that they deftroy almoſt all the wild rabbits. 

The ants ſwarm here in an amazing degree, and ſting 
ſo ſharply that there is no bearing them; they devour al- 
molt every thing they come at, and people can ſcarce ſet 
down a diſh of meat but it will be filled with them. They 
run up the wa!ls of the houſes, building arches or covered 
paſſages as they go; and if an arch happens to break, 
they come down and aſſiſt in repairing it. The Cin- 
glaſſcs take great care in watching every thing they va- 
ue, leſt they ſhould be ſpoiled by theſe inſets, which 
they diſcover by theſe arches of dirt, which they always 
build whenever they go up any _ At a diſtance from 
the hoũſes theſe ants raiſe hillocks, ſive or ſix feet high, of 
a pure refined clay, ſo firm and hard that it will require 
2 pick-ax to break it, and under theſe they contrive their 
neſts in the manner of an honey-comb. Theſe inſets 
increaſe prodigiouſly, and great numbers of them alſo die 
at a time; for when they have arrived at their full growth, 


| ney they tie it up. Elderly people wear a cap, that 
| . a : ; _ 


and have obtained wings, they iſſue out of an evening after 
ſun- ſet in ſuch vaſt numbers, that they darken the ſky; 
and having flown out of ſight, in a ſhort time fall down 
dead, when the birds which are gone to rooſt frequently 
pick up a great many of them. The poultry live almo 
entirely upon theſe ants, which muſt greatly decreaſe their 
number, 

They have one ſort of bees like thoſe common in Eng- 
land, theſe build in holes in the ground and in hollow- 
trees. They have alſo a larger ſort of a brighter colour, 
and that make much thinner honey : theſe fix their combs 
upon the boughs of trees at a great height, and as they 
may be eaſily (een, whole villages at the proper time of the 
E go into the weeds to gather the honey, and come 

ome loaded with it. They ſometimes hold torehes un- 
der the bees till they drop down from the trees, and then 
boil and eat them, thinking them very food, 

In this iſland are leeches of a reddiſh colour, of about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill ; theſe appear about the 
time when the rains begin to fall, and ſoon after the graſs 
and woods are full of them. At firſt they are alnoft as 
{mall as a horſe-hair, and creeping up the legs of ttavel- 
lers, who always go without ſhoes or ſtockings, make the 
blood run down their heels; and if they have any ſore, 
will be ſure to get to it. To avoid this ſome rub their legs 
with lemon and ſalt, to make them drop off, and others 
uſe a flat ſtick to ſcrape them off; 'but they are ſo ſoon 
ſucceeded by others, that it is almoſt in vain, and they 
moſt commonly let them alone till they reach the end of 
their journey ; for though their legs ſmart a little, this 
bleeding is eſteemed ſalutary, When they come to their 
houſes, they get rid of them at once by rubbing their legs 
with aſhes. | 

As to fowls they have plenty of them; but it is ſaid 
the king prohibits the people's keepirig tame turkies, geeſe, 
ducks, and pigeons, though he himfelf keeps them ; they 
have likewiſe a water fowl that is black, and as big as a 
duck ; it lives upon fiſh, and will remain under water a 
long time, and at length will come up at a vaſt diftance. 
There is another fowl that haunts the ponds and marſhes; 
it lives on fiſh, and is larger than a ſwan, 

There are a few partridges and woodcocks, ſome ſnipes, 
wood - pigeons, and fpartows ; but wild peacocks and green 
parrots are very numerous. 

The macowda ſpeaks very plain, when taught, and is 
of the {ze and colour of a black-bird, There is another 
ſpecies of a very beautiful gold colour, and theſe tov may 
be taught to ſpeak. | 

The fineſt bird of this country is of the ſize of a ſparrow ; 
it is as white as ſnow, except its head, which is black, with 
a plume of feathers ſtanding upright, and the tail is a foot 
long. There are others of a deep yellow, but in every 
other reſpect like the former; neither of them have any 
muſical notes, or are good for any thing but to look at. 

There are great plenty of fiſh in the rivers and ponds, 
which the natives eat with their rice much oftener than 
they do fleſh. They take them with a wicker baſket, made 
in the form of a bell, which they put down in the witer, 
and ſoon feel if there be any fiſh, by their beating againſt 
the walls of their little priſon, and putting their arms in 
at the top, they take them out with their hands. They 
ſeldom uſe nets except on the ſea-coaſt, In ſeveral places 
fiſh are kept for the king's uſe, who diverts himſelf with 
feeding them , and in thoſe places le are prohibited to 
take them, which renders them ſo tame, that they will 
ſwim after any body to the fides of the pond to be fed. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Cin- 
* _ glaſſes, or Inhabitants of Ceylon. 

HE Cinglaſſes are well ſhaped, of a middle ſtature, 

and have long black hair. Theit features are te- 

gular, their complexion dark, but leſs ſwarthy than that of 

the Malabars, and their eyes, like thoſe of all other Indians, 
are black, | | 

Among the people of rank the young men wear their 

hair long and combed back ; but when they are on a jour- 

has 

ſome 
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ſome reſemblance to a biſhop's, mitre. They ſuffer their 
beards to grow long, and wear a waiſtcoat of blue or white 
calicoe, and a piece of blue or ſtained calicoe round their 
wailt, over which they have a ſaſh, in which they ſick 
their knife, which bas generally. a fine wrought handle: 
they alſo wear a hanger by their ſides, the hilt of which is 
frequently inlaid, and the ſcabbard almoſt covered with 
filver. They walk with a cane, which. ſometimes has a 
tuck in it, and are followed by a boy, who caries a little 
bag, in which there is betel and arcka, The common 
people are naked to the waiſt, about which they wrap a 
piece of calicoe that reaches down to their ænees. 
The women have their bair combed back and hanging 
on their ſhoulders, ſhining with,cocoa-nut oil; a waiſtcoat, 
fixed clole to their bodies, ſhe ys their ſhape, aad a piece 
of calicoe being ,wrapped about them falls below their 
knees, and is longer or ſhorter according to their quality. 
They wear jewels in their ears, in which they, bore great 
holes: they alſo wear, necklaces, and, haye bracelets on 
their arms, abundance of rings ,on their fingers and toes, 
and a girdle or two of filver-wice, or plate about their 
waiſts, Though they have a ſtately mien, they are very 
obliging to theit inferiors, with whom they freely converſe. 
When they. go abroad, they throw a piece of ſtripped ſilk 
over their heads, x | 4 
They ſalute an acquaintance by holding out both their 
hands, with the palm upwards, and bowing their bodies; 
but a perſon of ſuperior quality holds out but one hand, or 
perhaps only nods his head, The women ſalute by clap- 
ping the palms of their hands together, and lifting them to 
their foreheads ; and the firſt enquiry is about their health, 
as it is here, When the neareſt relations viſit, they fit 
filent and reſerved ;- for they are not fond of talking much. 
It is uſual for. them to carry proviſions and ſweetmeats 
with them to the houſe of their friend, who, however, 
makes an entertainment for them the firſt day; and if the 
gueſt ſtays longer than a night, he begins to aſſiſt the 
maſter of the houſe in his buſineſs; for they think it un- 
reaſonable that idle people, who have nothing to do, ſhould 
diſturb and hinder others as long as they pleaſe. But the 
people in general are not very able to make entertainments; 
for when they go abroad, they are obliged to borrow a 
great part of the cloaths and ornaments they then wear; 
which is ſo common, that they do not eſteem it any diſ- 
race. * 
The Cinglaſſes are ſaid not to want courage, they have 
quick paris, ate of a complaiſant inſinuating udreſs, and 
are naturally grave: they are of an even temper, and not 
ealily moved; and, when they happen to be in a paſſion, 
are ſoon reconciled: they are temperate in their diet, neat 
in their apparel, ſomewhat nice in their eating, and do 
not indulge themſelves in ſleep; but, though they com- 
mend induſtry, they, like the natives of other hat coun- 
tries, are a little inclined to lazineſs: they are not given to 
theft, but are intolerably addicted to lying, and pay little 
regard to their promiſes: they allow their women great 
liberty, and are ſeldom jealous; they are extremely ſu- 
per ſtitious, and great obſervers of omens. If at their firſt 
going out in a morning they ſee a white man, ot a great 
bellied woman, they promiſe themſelves ſucceſs in what 
they are going to undertake. Sneezing is an ill omen; 
and if they hear the cry of a certain little animal, like a 
lizard, they think it ſo unlucky, that they will defer what 
they were about till another opportunity, 
Their ptincipal food is rice, with ſome ſavoury ſoups 
made of fleſh or fiſn. Thoſe in affluent circumſtances have 
ſix or ſeven diſhes kt their table; but moſt of them are 
ſoup, herbs, or other garden-ſtuff; and they have ſeldom 
above one or two of fleſh or fiſh ; and of theſe they eat 
very ſparingly. The meat is cut in ſmall pieces and laid 
by the rice; and inftead of knives and forks they uſe 


= 


ſpoons made of the ſhell of the cocoa-nut. They have 


braſs and china-plates on which they eat; and the poor 
who want theſe, are contented” with making uſe of broad 
leaves. If they have rice and falt in the houſe, the poor 
think themſelves well ſupplied with food; for with a 
ſallad and the juice of a lemon, inſtead of vinegar, they 
will make a good meal. The eating of beef is prohibited, 
and they chooſe to ſell their pork and fowls to tho foreign- 
etz who come amonſt them; and would think themſelyes 
' hardly uſed, were they compelled to make a meal of either. 
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GEOGRAPHY. Cærlox. 


Tbe wife dreſſes the food, and waits on her huſband; and 


when he has done fits down with her children, and takes 
4 3 by | | ff dn SE 

"Their u'ual drink is water, for they have neither wine 
nor beer, and drink but little attack. They pour the wa- 
ter into tlieir mouths, holding the veſſel at a diſtance from 
their heads, without ever touchiqg it with their Hips. 

Cock-fighting, and the game of draughts, are their 
uſual diverſions. The cocks of this iſland are larger, and 
their ſpurs much longer, than in any other part of the 
known world; they fix to them large gafts, and bet upon 
theſe occaſions gold, ſilver, orchards,- lands, and many 
other things, which are gained by the maſters of that cock 
which is victorious, Their paſſion for play is carried to 
ſuch an extravagant length, that at-the game of draughts, 
they venture not only all they have in the world, but even 
their very limbs. When they have nothing more to loſe, 
they ſer a veſſel full of ſeſame, or oil of nuts, for they have 
no olives on the fire, and by its fide a ſmall ax, but very 
ſharp. He who loſes lays his hand upon a ſtone, and they 
cut off the joint of a finger, which is immediately dipt in 
the boiling oil, in order to cauterize the wound. This 
cruel operation cannot cure them of their bad habit of 
gaming, and ſometimes they are ſo obſtinate, that the 
will not give over till all their fingers are cut off. 
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07 their Marriages and Diveries. De Treatment of their 
Wives ;/ their Cruelty to their Children accaſioned by their 
ſuper fiitious Regard to Aſtrology ; and of their Funerals. 


ARRIAGES, in this country, are uſually conclud- 
ed by the parents while their children are very 
young, without conſulting them: but the ſame care is 
taken as in India, that the married couple be of the ſame 
caſt or tribe. When every thing is concluded, and it is 
thought proper for them to cohabit, the young man ſends 
his wife ſix or ſeven yards of calicoe, and flowered linnen 
waiſtcoat: if be carries them himſelf, they fl:ep together 
that night, and appoint a time for the ſolemnization of 
the wedding, or bringing her home. The evening before 
he takes her from her father's, he comes with his friends, 
bringing ſweetmeats and other proviſions, and they have 
a ſupper ſuitable to their rank, after which the hride and 
the bridegroom ſleep in the ſame: apartment. T'te next 
day after dinner the proceſſion begins from the wite's 
father's to the huſband's houte, the wife at theſe ſolem- 
nities always going before the huſband. A few days after 
their triends and relations make tbem a viſit, bringing pro- 
viſions, and xejoieing on the happy occaſion; but it does 
not appear that the! prieft is called in, even ſo much as 
to bleſs the marriage. ed adi 

Theſe contracts are far from being conſidered as in- 
diſſoluble, for the parties, after trying one another's tem- 
per, are at liberty to part and match elſe where, and this 
they will ſometimes do two or three times over, before 
they fix on thoſe they like; but as they give with their 
daughters portions of cattle, ſlaves, and money, either 
theie, or an equivalent muſt be returned with the woman, 
the man keeping the male children, and the woman the 

ide; 5.42 fo tw id bas | F 
3 Though no man is allowed more than one wife, it is 
ſaid to be common for a woman to have two huſbands, 
and thoſe brothers, who keep houſe together, and the 
children acknowledge both for their father.. | 

If their daughters ate grown up, and marriageab'e, they 
make no ſcruple of letting young fellows lie with them, in 
hopes they will take them off their hands by mairying 


them. | Ct! | 1.60 

The men are ſo complaiſant after marriage, that if they 
are viſited by a friend, they will offer him their wife or 
daughter to ſleep with them, eſpecially if he be of a ſupe- 
riot caſt, though it would be an unpardonable crime to 
proſtitute either to a man of lower rank; and lying wich 
a man's wife without his leave is even here, where they 
allow ſuch liberties, eſteemed ſo great a crime, that the 
huſband is indemnificd if he kills. both the adulterer and 
the adultereſs, where he finds them together, 


| 


It 


repoſe of bis ſoul. 


=. 
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It is laid the women ate very dexterous at procuring 
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abortion, which: they think no crime. They have no 
midwives, but the good women of the neighbourhood per- 
form that office. The child is no ſooner born than the 
aſtrologer is conſulted to know whether it comes into the 
world under a lucky planet, and if they fay that the hour 
is unfortunate, the child is expoſed, , thrown into a river, 
or given to ſomebody elſe ; for though they ſuppoſe the 
child would bring 1 on the parents, they imagine, 
that be may procure happineſs to a ſtranger.” In ſhort, 
from the prevailing ſuperſtition of the country, with re- 
ſpe& to aſtrology, many people, who-are afraid of the 
charge of children, are ſo cruel as to diſpatch them, under 
the pretence that they are born under an unlucky planet. 


_ They * their childeen what names they pleaſe to diſ- 


tinguiſh them in their infancy ;, but when they grow up 

they take the name of the family or place to which they 

belong, or the employment or office they hold. * 
A perſon of rank no ſooner dies than his corpſe is laid 

out and waſhed, and a linen cloth being thrown over it, 

it is carried out upon a bier to ſome high place and burnt; 

put if he was an officer of the court, the corpſe muſt not 
be burnt without the king's orders, which are ſometimes 
not ſent till a conſiderable time after. His friends in this 
caſe hollow the body of a tree, and having embowelled and 

embalmed the body, they put it in, filling up the hollow 
with pepper, and having made it as cloſe as poſſible, 
bury,the corpſe in ſome room of the houſe, till the king 
ſends an oider for its being burnt. The corpſe is laid up- 

on a pile of wood three feet high, and then more wood is 
heaped upon it; but if it be a perſon of diſtinction an arch 

is built over it, adorned with colours and ſtreamers, and 
the whole is conſumed together in the flames. Aſter- 
wards the aſhes are ſwept up, the place ſenced in, and a 
kind of arbour taiſed over it. The poor are uſually wrapt in 

the mats they lay on, and attended by two or three friends, 
who bury them without ceremony in the woods. 
Some days after a prieſt is ſent for to the houſe of the 
deceaſed, who ſings ſeveral funeral ſongs, and prays for the 
The women, who are preſent; then 

let looſe their hair, wring their hands, and vent the moſt 
paſſionate exclamations for the loſs of their relation, enu- 
merating all bis good actions, and bewailing their own 

unhappy lot, in being forced to live without him; and 

this they repeat morning and evening for ſeveral days, the 

men ſtanding by, and exprefliog their grief by their 
fighs and groans., | | 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Languages of the Cinglaſſes, and thiir Skill in the Arts 


and Sciences, 1 

HE Cinglaſſes have a language peculiar to themſelves, 
and alſo a learned or dead language, underſtood on- 
ly by their bramins or prieſts, in which is written every 
thing relating to the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 


Their common tongue is copious, ſmooth, and elegant, | 


and ia all their addrefles to their ſuperiors, is a great mix- 
ture of compliment: they are ſo exact in the titles they 
give to men and women, that they are varied at leaſt a 
ozen ways, according to the quality or circumſtance of 
the people to whom they ſpeak, and it is an unpardonable 
niiſtake to give any perſon a wrong title or epithet, Their 
very peaſants are ſaid to be as well verſed in theſe praiſes 
as the men of rank, and make handſome ſpeeches to in- 
gratiate themſelves where they have a favour to aſk: to 
this they are uſed from their infancy, their parents taking 
all opportunities of introducing them into the company 
of their ſuperiors, with whom they are taught to converſe; 
ſo. that they are ſeldom guilty of the rudeneſs or aukward 
baſhfulneſs obſervable in the clowns of other countries. 
_ Inſtead of paper they uſe the leaf of the tallipot-tree, 
which they cut into ſlips of about two feet long, and 
three fingers broad, and upon it form their letters with a 
ſteel bodkin, writing from the left-hand to the right. 
heir children are firſt taught to write by making letters 
in the ſand of the ſtreets, r hag 
They are fond of aſtronomy, which they probably learn- 
ed fiſt from the Egyptians and Arabs, who have long had 
12 | 
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a correſpondence with this iſland. | even foretel th 

eclipfes of the fan and mob, and make Almanacks, 7 

Which they give the age of the 'moon; the Tucky or un- 
lucky times tor ploughing, ſowing, taking a journey, or 
entering on any buſineſs; and, according to the pofition of 
the planets, pretend to determine whelher the fick fall 
recover, or 'a child at its birth probe ſorttnate”6r nt. 
Their parents, it is (aid, always confult theit aſtrologers 
on theſe ſubjects. 1 | —4 


days, and they begin it on the . 
eighth, or twenty-hinth of Match. They alſo divide the 
year into twelve months, and theſe into weeks; the firſt 
day of which they imagine to be fortunste, for the under- 
taking of any new ift. Their days divided into thirty 
parts, and the night into as many, beginning the one at 
ſun- riſe, and the other at ſun-ſet, Which is here about ſix 
o'clock” all the year round, ſo that their fiſteenth part, or, 


| pays as they call it, anſwers to twelve oclock at noon; 


They have no clocks or ſun-dials, but inſtead of them 
uſe a'copper-diſh, Which holds about à pint, with a little 
hole at the bottom: this is put empty imo @ veſſel of 
water, and having filled itfelf in the ſpace of one of their 


- 


As to medicine, every body appears to underſtand com- 
mon remedies, though none have any preatfkill,” Theſe 
remedies are compoſed of herbs, leaves, roots, or the bark 
of trees found in the woods, with which" they purge or 
vomit" themſelves as they think proper; they alſo cure 
green wounds, and though the bite of ſome of their ſnakes 
de followed by certain death, if à ſpredy remedy be not 
adminiſtered, they pply an herb, which effeQually cures 
the patient, and. at the fame time ſing to him, which they 
call charming the patient. They have alſo many antidotey 
againſt poiſon taken inwardly; for” as they abound in 
poiſonous plants and herbs, providence has graciouſſy or- 
Gained that they ſhould have remedies of the ſame kind 
to prevent their dangerous effects 
e diſeaſes to which the people are ſubjeR; are the 
ſmall- pox, agues, and fevers, the bloody- flux, and pains 
in their limbs; for the laſt they uſe certain ointments with 
great ſueceſe. en "07 2198 12 
They ſeem perſectly ſtrangers to anatomy and bleeding, 
except bleeding with leeches, which, as hath been already 
obierved, is in a manner unavoidable; and they acknow- 
— that they receive great benefit from it. 5 
As to hiſtory, that of this iſland is tecorded in the learn- 
ed language; but inſtead of conveying any real inſtruc- 
tion, it contains little elſe but fabulous accounts of their 
gods and ancient heroes removed to a ſtate of bliſs, and 
theſe they make the objects of their worſhip. Theſe re- 
cords are kept by their bramins in a language unknown to 
the vulgar, who know no more of it than what is commu- 
nicated to them in ſongs and ballads, which they are al- 
ways repeating. NICE 10 | | f 


yp OO EOS WES 
Of their Houſes, Furniture, Temples, and Fortifications. 


rr towns are extremely irregular, and not laid 


-, out. in- ſtreets ; for every man eneloſes a. ſpot of 
round with a bank ot pale, in which he builds his houſe. 
The dwellings of the generality of the people are low 
thatched cottages, — — of one or two ground rooms 
the ſides are formed of ſplintered rattans, or canes, whic 
are not always covered with clay, and when this is done 
they are not permitted to whitewaſh them, this being a 
royal privilege, _ The more wealthy people have a ſquare 
in the middle of their houſes, round which are banks 
earth raiſed a yard high, on which they fit crolslegged, 
and eat or converſe with their friends. They have nc 
chimnies, but their meat is frequently dreſſed in the yards, 
or in the corner of a room. N | i} 
Their furniture only conſiſts of a. wat, a ſtool or two 
on which they ſet the ſtrangers, to whom they wquld 
ſhew particular reſpect, a few china-plates, and ſome 


earthen and brazen veſſels, to hold their water, and in 


which they dreſs their proviſions. They have one bed- 


Their year, like outs, bas three hurtdted and fixty-five 


pay, it ſinks, and then is ſet upon the water again, to mea- 
ſure another pay.. SY MCI 
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the idol, perform their devotions. 


A SYSTEM Orr 


Read; ſor the maſter of the houſe to fit or ſleep on, and 
this is platted with ſmall canes, and has a mat or ewo, and, 
a ſtraw pillow, but neither teſter nor curtains. The Wo- 
men and children lie by the fire-fide op . mats, covered: 
only with a clotu they wear in the dayttime; but they 
have a fire burning all night at their feet; for the pooreſt 
people never want fewel, there being ſuch plenty of wood, 
that no body thinks it worth his while to claim any, pro- 


rty in it. | ; 
” 1 the inland country are. reckoned five capital cities, 
Candj, which was the metropalis of the iſland, and the. 
reſidence of moſt of the kings, till it was taken and burnt. 
by tbe Portugueſe ; but being too much expoſed, the royal, 
ſ:at was removed to Nellembyneur, à city in the heatt of 
the countty. The third city is Alloutneut, which, lies 80, 
the north. eaſt ol Candy, The fourth is. Badoula. Which. 
is ſeated between three, and fourſcore miles to the eaſtward 
„Candy, and Digligineur, which is, ſituated | between, 

dy and Badoula, Ty 
Their ancient pagodas,, or ' temples, are of hewn ſtone 
with a multitude of images, both on the inſide and-with- 
out; but they have no windows. Their modern temples 
are little low buildings with clay walls, nearly in, the form 
of a doye-houſe.. I hey have likewiſe: ſmall chapels. in 
theic yards, that are ſometimes not above two feet ſquares 
Theſe ate ſet each upon a. pillar four feet. high, and baying 
ced in it their. favourite image, they light candles and 
ps before it, and every morning ſtrewiug: flowers about 


The inland country, called Conde, Uda, | is. ſo well de- 
ſended by nature, that it ſtands in need of no- artificial 
fortifications, for on every ſide. it is protected by moun- 
tains of a prodigious height, covered with thick woode, in 
which is left only a narrow path fenced at proper diftanoes; 
where centinels are placed day and night. Theſe fences 
are made of a tree, whoſe branches are ſet with thorns as 
long and thick, and almoſt as hard ag a tenpenny nail; 
theie form a kind of gates, which are; not made to-ſhut 
like ours ; but to lift up, like ſome, old faſhioned. ſhop 
windows: They are of the nature of a poxtcullis.; for when 
the natives ars cloſe putſued they ſuddenly. let them; fall; 
and then making a ſtand, fire through. them, as well as from 
the thickets to the right and left; ſo that the ſhptand 
arrows ſometimes fly as thick as tail; when · there: is not an 
enemy to be ſeen. | ; 

There ate no wheel carriages: in the country, atileaft 
among the Cinglaſſes; for if they, had them it would be 
impothble to uſe them in the woods and mountains; while 
their ways are ſo narrow that two, men can ſcarce go 
a-breaſt, The king ditects the roads to be kept in, this 
manner, as the greateſt ſecurity he has againſt the Dutch, 
The baggage of people of condition is- carried, by their 
ſlaves, and by others on their backs. Thete were no 
horſes in the country till they were brought thithet by the 
Portugueſe, and it ſeems the king thinks it, too great an 
honour to permit his ſubjects, or even foreigners, to ride 
on them in his territories; but they have oxen with 
bunches on their backs, which ſerve for carriage, and 
when the king and his court go-a journey, the baggage is 
carried both by elephants and oxen. 


| SECT, VIII. 


Of the Power, ' Forces, and Revainier F the, King of Candy ; 
7 with the Puniſhments inflited 9 — eb 


IHE king of Candy, who poſſeſſes all the middle part 
of the iſland, is formidable to his ſubjeQs, by the 
abſolute empire he has over their poſſeſſions, their actions, 
and their lives. The ſucceſſion to the crown is hereditary, 
where the reigning prince does not limit it in his life-time, 
for he has the power of appointing. any of his children to 
ſuccted him, and, if he ſces fit, of dividing his dominions 
amongſt them, as hath been ſometimes practiſed. | 
© The palace, where the King of Candy ufually reſides, is 
in the moſt retired and inacceſſible part of the mountains 

ear the town of Digliginevr; it is compoſed of ſeveral 
buildings incloſed within a wall, and is ſo contrived, that 
it is not known in what diſtinct houſe or apartment he lies. 


GEOGRAPHY. CzyLon«, 


where they haye every night. the ir fixed ſtations ; and there 


they are obliged to remain without having any converſas 
tion with each othet; and their, troops. lie without the 
walls. The guards nearght his perſon are compoſed of ne- 
groes, in whom he places the _greateſt confidence, and 
every night ſends out, parties at, uncertain times, to ee if 
the officers and. cemtinels-arg. at their teſpectiye polls. 

He is chiefly attended; by beautiful boys, whom the go- 
vernors of the ſeveral, provinces ſend to court, as they do 

dung girls, who ſerve him for concubines, and to dreſs, 

is meat for bis table. Mr, Knox obſerves, that When he, 
was in the country the king ſent, fur all the handſome, 
Portugueſe women without diſtinction that could Q 4 
with, 15 having made 15 7 he liked beſt; he 
ent back the reſt, or had them in. cextain villages - 
to be kept till called for. | and | 
When, he goes abroad. he. is attended. by a, numerous, 
body of guards, and among others bas a company of Dutch, 
and another of Portugueſe, under the command of officers 
of their reſpective nations: he. is alſo preceded. by drums, 
trumpets, and other inſtrumental; muſic, together. with; 
finging, women, and has his; elephants, led borſes, and 
huntſmen with , bawks, in , his: train. All this, company 
frequently aſſemble by his .majeſty's order at the gates of 
his palace, in expeRtation. of his going out, when;he bas 
no ſuch deſign. | 
He.cats by himſelf, ſitting, on a ſtool with a little, table 
covered with white calicoe placed before him. Twenty or 
thirty; diſhes are brought into the room, by perſons who 
have mufflers, before, theic mouths, and the king having, a. 
deep gold plate; with , a: plantain-leaf at the bottom of li, 
calls for what he. chuſes, which. is alſo brought him by a 
perſon muffled to prevent his breathing on the meat. 

; When his ſubjects enter into his. preſence they fall three 
times on their faces, and then ſitting on their legs, addieſs 
him in-terms little inferior. ta. thoſe they uſe in theit relj- 
gious worſhip, One of .their uſual expreſſions is, « May 
& yaur majeſty he a god; at the: ſame time tiling them- 
ſelves the limb of a dog, or ſome animal, which they. ſay, 
is unworthy to approach him, and when they, retire. ft 
bi pteſence, they. creep backwards, till they, are. out 


e intruſis the management of.,moſ}, of bis affairs to two 
great. officers, ſtiled Adigats, to whom. bis; ſubjes. may, 
appeal from the judgment of the inferior judges. or gover- 
nors, Next to the Adigars ate the Diſſauvas, ar goyer- 
nors of provinces, who are entruſted with the civil, as well 
as military power. Theſe reſide at court, and manage 
their reſpective governments by a deputy, who has ſeveral 
inferior officers under him ; but in every province ſome 
towns and villages are exempt from the governor's juriſ- 
dition, as tbe. lands which belang to the king, and the 
boſſeſſions of the prieſts. 5 

The power of the king is reſtrained by no laws, ſo that 
he may do whatever he pleaſes., The lands are all holden 
of him by one tenure or other, ſome to ſerve him by their 
labours, others in his wars, and the reſt pay certain quan- 
tities of their manufaRares,, cattle, grain, or fruit. In 
many villages this prince reſerves the produce of the ſoil 
to himſelf, allowing only a bare ſubſtance to the huſ- 


Ibandman; and theſe villages are frequently beſtowed up- 


on his, officers, who enjoy them as long as they retaia 
cheir paſts. The reſt of their lands. are hereditary, de- 
ſcending from father to ſon, being only ſubject to the te- 
nures by which they were held by their anceſtors. 
Three times a year the people bring their rents to court; 
and all wo have any poſts or offices in the government 
make preſents to the King every New Vea's-day of gold, 
precious ſtones, plate, arms, or calicoe, "Phe great men 
rive to procure ſome, valuable jewel, or extraordinary 
ratity, as the moſt certain way to procure their advance- 
ment, or, at leaſt, to ſecure what they already poſſeſs. 
Beſides theſe rents and annual preſents, the king ſends for 
whatever he pleaſes from any of his fubjects; and if bis 
officers appropriate any of their fruit-trees, or other pro- 
duce. of the earth to the king's uſe, the proprietor dare not 
touch them. Thus he commands the revenues and pro- 
duce af all the lands in his dominions, whenever the exi- 
gences of the ſtate induce him to call for them. 4 
The king bas no ſtanding troops, beſides, his Cofftee 


| 


His generals and Feat officers guard the inner courts, 


guards and a few Europeans, The common Wa | 


: 
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hold their lands b ere mount the guard by 
turns, and the diſſauvas and generals are conſtantly . 
duty, eithet about the palace or in the field. Theſe militia 
ate all foot, and divided into bodies of about a thouſand 
men each, under the command of one officer, called a 
moteral. The king ſeldom truſts the command of the 
whole army to one general, but they act in ſeparate bodies, | 
which has ſometimes proved very prejudicial, eſpecially in 
his wars againſt the Dutch; but be chooſes this as the 
leſſer evil, from the apprehenſion that if any man ſhould 
be intruſted with the command of all his forces he might 
dethrone him. | | 
The ſoldiers are armed with muſkets, broad-ſwords, 
pikes, bows. and arrows; beſides they have ſome. little.” 
pieces of-- artillery, ſo light, that. three or four men may 
carry them on their ſhoulders. 
heir tents are made of the leaves of the tallipot-tree, 
which they ſet up with tent-poles in much the ſame map- 
ner as the tents of our common ſoldiers. Every one carries 
his own proviſions and age, and when their food is 
ſpent, they are allowed to go home for more; ſo that when 
they have been a-month-in the field, the army is general} 
ſcattered over the country to provide themſelves with faod: 
but, it is ſaid, the Dutch, Portugueſe, and other Euro- 
peans in this prince's ſervice, have of late cauſed better 
wy = to be introduced. 
are not eaſily brought to venture a general engage - 
ment, without having an apparent advantage; therefore, 
in their wars with the Dutch, when the latter invaded any 
part of their country, they uſually retired: till they had 
drawn them into the defiles and difficult- paſſes. of the 
mountains, where they frequently ſurprized and cut them 
off, when they thought there was no enemy near. They 
had no ſooner · diſeharged their muſkets and arrows, than 
they ran up into the rocks. and woods, where no Euro- 
pean could follow them, and waited till they found their 
enemy again entangled in the woods, and then neyer 
failed to renew the charge. fr 
Though they bave-no other laws than the arbitrary will 
of the prince, he never ſuffers his governors to inflict ca- 
pital, puniſhments on the offenders ; this he reſerves to 
himſelf, He tries offenders in a ſummary way, and-thoſe 
whom he thinks guilty muſt ſuffer, let the proof be ever 
ſo flight. His elephants are frequently his executioners, 
by breaking the bones of the offender, or cruſhing him 
to pieces as they are directed; others are-impaled;;' and 


thoſe whom he fuſpects that they have conſpired againſt 


him are tortured, and not only the criminal but his father 


and the whole family are ſometimes put to death, or te- 


duced to a ſtate of ſlavery. 

For flight offences the greateſt officers are frequently 
laid in irons, and afterwards reſtored to their poſts, this 
being thought no diſgrace; but the moſt uſual way of 
puniſhing thoſe who are. intended to be reftored, is baniſh- 
ing them to ſome diftant village, where they remain con- 
fined till they are made ſenſible; of-their faults ; but ſome- 
— 3. are forgotten, and it proves an impriſonment 


SE CT. IX. 


Of the Religion, Temples, Idols, and ſolemn Feſttvals of the 
, | Cinglaſſes. * Al 


HE Cingla s pay their adorations to the one ſupreme 
God, ; 2reator. of heaven and earth; and alſo 
pr 


oltrate themſelves before the images of their ſaints and 
heroes, who, they appoſe, have dwelt upon earth, and are 
now the miniſtering ſpirits of the Almighty Creator. e 


principal of theſe inferior deities they call Buddou, whom | 


they imagine deſcended from heaven to procure the eternal 
happineſs of mankind, and at length re-aſcended from the 


top of that mountain called by the Portugueſe Pico de | 
2 


m. They likewiſe worſhip the ſun, moon, and other 

3. . which they imagine influence their fortunes. 
very town has its titular deity, whoſe power is imagined 
to be only exerciſed oyer the inhabitants of the place; and 
beſides theſe almoſt every perſon has his houſhold gods, 
for whom they erect little chapels in their yards, placing 
lamps and ſtrewing flowers before them, and offering them 
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rice and other food. Theſe little mediators they addreſs: 
at leaſt every morning, ſuppoſing: that the perſan; tepre - 
{ſented by the image has a pomtrſull inteteſt in the court 
af heaven, They alſo believe there are w ecedſpitits 
whom God permits to afflict mankind, and their anger 
hey endeavour to avert by prayers and-ſucrifices.” i.» 
I. ſeems there ate neither prieſts nor. temples dedicated 
to the ſupreme God ; theſe only belong to che inſerior 
deities, of which they reckon three claſſes, and have ſeve- 
ral orders of prieſts to officiate at their reſpeQive altars. 

The firſt are the tirinanxes, or chief i- iefty of the god 
Buddau, ho live n his vebars, or temples, which are en- 
dowed with. great eſtates in Jand.- PFheſe! prieſts ate al- 
ways choſen out of the higheſt; caſt; or; tribe, and are ſu- 
petior to all athers. They wear a yellow garment plait- 
bo like a, veſt, and a piece of the ſame cloth thrown over. 
their leſt ſhoulder. They have long beards ; but their 
heads ate cloſe ſhaved, and both their head and arms, bate, 
They likewiſe: wrap a large yellow: ſaſh about their loins, 
and carry in their hands a round fan faſtened to a ſtick, to 
— them from the ſun. The people bow down to the 
ground to tbeſe prieſts, in the ſame manner as to the 
| or their, prince; and whoever they viſit, a white 
cloth is laid upon a ſtool for them to ſt on, an honor 
that is ſhewn to none beſides, except thoſe. of the royal 
blood: their eſtates are alſe exempted from taxes. 
As they are- ſolely. devoted to the ſervice of their god, 
they are, not allowed to, have any ſecular employment. 
' They. are: likewiſe debatred from having wives, or any 
commerce with women: they muſt neither drink wines 
nor eat more than one meal a day; nor kill any animal. 
They are allowed to quit the prieſthood, which ſomę. do 
in order ta marry ;/ on which occaſion they only pull. 
| the, yellow, garment, and throwing it into the tiver, wa 
themſelyes from head to foot: after which they become 
perieft-laymen. Theſe prieſts are ſtiled the ſons, of the 

ou, and their perſons held ſa ſacred that the Kivg 
would, be deemed. an infidel ſhould he preſume to call them 
ta an account for any crimes Whatever; but, notwi;h{tznd+ 
ing this, one of the. kings cauſed ſome of. theſe prieſis, 
were found ini arms againſt him, to be put to death, 
here are inferior prieſts of the god Buddou, Who ate 
called Gonni, and wear the ſame habit. N 
The ſecond order of | prieſts attend the temples. of other 
ſaints and heroes, to which lands are ſo approptia ed; 
Theſe prieſts are alſo taken from the higheſt caſt; but are 
not diſtinguiſhed by their habit from the laity, except in 
having theit cloathg always clean, and waſhing themſelves 
whenever they officiate. They are allowed to follow huſ- 
adry. and other employments, their revenues alone not 
being ſufficient to maintain them. They however attend 
the. iervice of the temples mot ning and evening, when the 
people bring. boiled rice and fruit to the door of the 
temple, which the prieſt takes and preſents befoie. the 
idol: after it has ſtood ſome time the prieſt brings it out 
again, when the muſicians Who ſing and play before the 
idols, and the other ſervants of the temple, with the poor 
who attend, feaſt together upon the offering. 

The third order of (prieſts are named jaddeſes, and their 
temples. covels; theſe have no revenues, for any perſon 
that pleaſes may erect one of, theſe temples, and be himſelf 
the. prieſt, without any conſecration. Theſe ſecm to be 
the prieſts of their evil genii; and therefore, when the 
people are ſick, they ſend tor their jaddeſe, and dedicate a 
cock to the demon, whom they ſuppoſe the cauſe of their 
illneſs ; but the owner keeps the cock tiibthe prieſt thinks 
fit to ſacrifice. him. Phe people alſo apply to theſe, genii 
as oracles, when the prieſt perſonating a fury, the people 
think bim inſpired, propoſing their queſtions, and receive 
his anſwers as the voice of infallibility. | | | 

Whatever they ſaci ſice they never eat of themſelves; it 
being diſtiibuted- among the ſervants. of the temple, the 
muſicians, ſinging girls, and the poor. . 

The Cinglaſſes aff+mble together for divine worſhip on- 
ly at their ſolemn feſtivals, for at other times * e 
goes to the temple whenever he thinks fit; hut on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays they particularly apply themſelves to 
their deities, from the opinion that on thoſe days they will 
be molt propitious to their prayers, a 
A ſolemn feſtival is annually performed at the new moon 


— 


12 June, ot July, called Perakar, which laſts till the full 
Ms a1 0 (+ | 


moon. 
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moon, In their principal cities there are at this time no] A prodigious number of idol temples of all kinds are 
leſs than forty or fifty elephants magnificently adorned-and | diſperſed over the couotry, ſome built of hewn: ſtone, and 
hung with braſs: bells, uhich march round the place and of excellent workmanſhip. Theſe muſt bave ſtood many 
through all the principal ſtreets, followed by people dreſſed | ages, the people being entirely ignorant of this kind of. 
up to repreſent the giants, who they-ſay formerly inhabited |] architecture, and do not even know how to tepair the de- 
the earth: then come drums, trümpets, and other wind cays occaſioned in them by time. One at Vintage is one 
muſic, with the dancing-men and women, who ſerve in hundred and thirty fect in circumference, and of a very 
their temples, in ſeveral companies; and after them two great height; at the bottom it is of an oval form; it rites 
priefls mounted on a ſtately elephant covered with white to a point like a pyramid, and is gilt at the top. , 

cloth and rich trappings, one carrying on bis ſhoulders 4 Mag, 5 %% $1 

painted ſtaff, to which is fixed ſilk ſtreamers and ſtrings of 4221 Id ae KA 

flowers, and the other prieſts ſi:ting behind him holds an SECT. KX. i 00 
umbrella over bis head : then come two other elephants, ene din” TT ET en e d 
on each of which are mounted two prieſts of the inferior | Of their Trade and Manufafures ;' the. Settlement of the 
deities, followed-by the ſervants of the prieſts in all their'|| Dutch; and the Gains, Wrights," and Manufaures ef 
finery : then advance ſome hundreds. of women of the] Ceylon, a, or wid: ', 


— 
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pigheſt rank, richly dreſſed, and marching three a- breaſt. Loads to ance! 0 85 | 
The ſtreets are all the way adorned with flags, penons, HE people of Ceylon have à little home trade, one 
branches of cocoa-nut trees, and lighted lamps whether it | part of the iſland ſupplying the other with hat 


be day or night; and the proceſſion is cloſed by the gene- they want of the produce of their reſpective countries. 
rals with their troops and the great officers of ſtate, who There are, however, no markets held in the iſland; but 
make the whole tour of the city, once in the day- time, | they have a few ſhops in the great towns; where are fold 
and again at night, and this they repeat every day, from | rice, calicoe, braſs, copper, and earthen-veſſels; ſwords,. 
the new to the full moon. In the intervals nothing is to knives, and other inſtruments of iron and ſteel, in which 
be ſeen but dancing, ſinging, and ſuch ſports as is ſuitable | they work very well; making all manner of tools for car- 
to great feſtivals, | +» | penters and huſbandmen, and pretty good fire-arms; Their 
Another annual feſtival is celebrated on the full moon in |calicoes are ſtrong, but not ſo fine as thoſe of the coaſt of 
November, when they plant long poles before their temples, | Coromandel: goldimiths-work, painting, and caving, 
which they hang full of lights to a great height, as they | they likewiſe perform tolerably well. tw nw 31583 : 
alſo do before the king's palace. This feſtival laſts only | The Dutch Eaſt-India company are poſſeſſed not only 
one night. 1 45 of the whole coaſt of Ceylon, but of ten or twelve leagues 
At the new and full moon they preſent offerings to their | within land. And as the Dutch, ſays commodote Rogge- 
god Buddou of rice and fruits; and on New-Year's-day, wein, take great pains to preſerve a good underſtanding 
which is in March, they perform a ſolemn feſtival to him with the king, __ obtain from him almoſt every thing 
on the mountain called Hammalella, or Adam's peak, or | they can deſite. he company fend to him every year an 
elſe under a certain great tree; and to one of theſe places | ambaſſador with preſents, and, in return, his majeſty ſends 
all the people in the country think themſelves under an the company. a cabinet of jewels of ſuch value, that the 
indiſpenſable obligation to go annually with their wives and | veſſel which carries it home is thought to be worth half 
their children, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs, or any other | the fleet. The governor- general of Batavia: takes care 
accident. On that mountain, which is the higheſt ground himſelf to have it ſo packed up among the reſt of the mer- 
in the whole iſland, they worſhip, and ſet lighted lamps | chandize, that not only none of the. ſhip's company, but 
round the. print of the foot, which ſome ſay that Buddou, | even the captain of the veſſel that carries it, knows not 
and-others that Adam, left on his aſcending to heaven, | whether it be on board his ſhip or no +, 
and lay their offering on the top of the rock, which bears | The two principal places in this iſland belonging to the 
the impreſſion, as upon an altar, + Dutch Eaſt-India company are Punta de Galo and Colum- 
The ſacred tree we have juſt mentioned grows in the | bo; which laſt is the reſidence of the governor and his coun- 
north part of the king's dominions, at a place called An- eil. This city the Dutch have contracted into one quarter 
nurodgburro. This tree, like the chapel of Loretto, has | of its antient bounds, and have fortified-ic wich a wall and 
travelled from one country to another, and at length plant- | baſtions. It is now about a mile in length, and three 
ed itſelf at Annurodgburro. Under the branches of this | quarters of a mile in breadth. ,. The ſtteets of the New 
tree, it is ſaid, Buddou uſed to repoſe. himſelf ; and near | Lown are wide and ſpacious, and the buildings in the 
this place are the remains of temples, hewn with incredi- | modern taſte, "The governor's houſe is a noble ſtructure, 
ble labour out of the rocks, and ſuch as the people imagine | and ſeveral other houſes are very beautiful.  _ ., 
could only be made by the race of giants they-annually | The natives however do not pay any great reſpect tot 
commemorate. ' | Foe. | Dutch, but rather treat them with contempt, ſcoruſully 
They eſteem it a moſt pious act to procure temples to | ſtiling them their coalt-keepers, The Dutch give them- 
be erected to the honour of Buddou, and to offer ſacrifices, | ſelves little trouble about this, but, like good politicians, 
to him. Women of the beſt quality will ſend out their | take all poſſible care to keep up a perfect correſpondence 
ſervants to beg the contributions of the people towards this with the king, that he may never be tempted to quarrel 
ſacfifice, and others for the ſame purpoſe will _ about j with and refuſe them his aſſiſtance, which would deſtroy 
his image, and to theſe the people are very liberal. On | a moſt valuable part, of their commerce. This, however, 
receiving any thing, they cry out, Let the bleſſing of | his majeſty might do if he thought fit, without being under 
* the gods and the Buddou go along with you; may | any great apprebenſions from their power, ſince his domi- 
« your corn ripen, your cattle increaſe, and your life be | nions, as hath been already obſerved, are ſeparated from 
« Jong.” “ ws. | | theirs by ſuch thick foreſts, that it is in a manner impoſſible 
Others cauſe a temple to be built, and an image to be | to, penetrate tem. 
made, and then beg for money to pay the builder or foun-| The Dutch Eaſt India company, beſides the advantage 
der. Before the eyes of the image are made, it is thrown |'they make of the cinnamon, gain conſiderably by the pre- 
about the work-ſhop as an ordinary piece of metal; but | cious ſtones found in this iſland; particularly rubies, wbite 
the eyes are no ſooner finiſhed than the idol is complete and blue ſaphires, and topazes: they alſo receive con- 
and ſacred, and is removed from the work-ſhop to the ſiderable profit from the manufactutes of muſlin, chints, 
temple, where it is attended with muſic, dancing, and ſa- and other ſtuffs; but the greateſt part of the muſlins they 
crifices, ; 36 $7, $434 Ii ſend into Europe come from the coaſt of Malabar. _ 
Tbey have here, as well as upon the continent, idols] The Cinglaſſes have very little coin, and therefore uſu- 
of monitrous ſhapes and forms, made of ſilver, braſs, and ally barter one commodity for another. When the Portu- 
ther metals, and ſometimes of clay; but thoſe in the I gueſe were eſtabliſhed in che iſland they coined ſome ſilver, 
_ Baddou's'temples are the figures of men ſitting ctoſs- which the Cinglaſſes call tangum maſla ; theſe are about 
legged in yellow habits, like his prieſts, repreſenting ſome; the value of nine-pence, and are ill current all over the 
holy men, who, they ſay, are teachers of virtue and bene- country. There is anohet coin which the common peo- 
factors to mankind. * . ole themſelves make, in the ſhape of a fiſh-book 5 
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and there is a third coined by the 


ſeventy-five of them make a 
and it is death for any 


T1BET- 
g ner ſilver than dollars: an 
king, which being very thin, 
piece of eight, or Spaniſh dollar ; 
ſon to coin or counterfeit theſe. i 
Their ſmalleſt weight is the colonda, fix of which 
weigh a piece of eight, and twenty colondas make a 
Their uſual meaſure for cloth is the cubit ; and the leaſt 
corn-meaſure is the potta, which is as much as a man can 
hold heaped up in his band: four pottas make a meaſure 
called bonder nellia, or the king's meaſure: four meaſures 
make a courney, and ten courneys a pale, which is forty 


| meaſures ; four pales are an ommounas, by which wit 


uſually reckon their ſtock of grain. People, it is ſaid, 


are not puniſhed for making their meaſures too' ſmall, but 


for having them too large ; for corn frequently wy in- 


ſtead of money, the uſurets make their meaſure as large 
as they can, that when they are paid they may receive 
the more from their debtors. . 

We have now ſurveyed the various Iſlands rich in ſpices, 


gems, and gold, from the Ladrones to the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and ſhall therefore return to the continent, and be- 
ginning with Tibet, proceed to Tonquin and the countries 
of India beyond the Ganges. | 


— 
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SECT. I. 


Its Situation and Extent ; the Coldneſs of the Climate, proceed- 
ing from the Height of the Land. Country divided into 
the Provinces 4 Great Tibet, and Little Tibet. The 
Boundaries of Laſſa, the Produce of the Country, and a par- 
ticular Deſcription of the Roe- buck that produces Muſt, and 
the Manner in which it is generated. 


HE country called by the Europeans Tibet, or 
| Thiber, is named by the orientals Tibt, and by the 
artars is called Barentola. This country, which ſome 
authors call Butan, is ſituated between the twenty - ſixth 
and thirty-ninth degree of latitude, and is ſuppoſed to ex- 
tend ſeventeen hundred and thirty-five miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and where broadeſt ſeventeen hundred and 
eighty from north to ſouth, though in ſome places it is 
not above half that breadth, in others ſcarcely a fourth 

art, and in others is ſtill leſs. It is bounded on the north 
by the country of the Mongols and the deſart of Kobi, on 
the eaſt by China, on the weſt by Indoſtan, and on the 
ſouth by the ſame empire, the kingdom of Ava, and other 
countries belonging-wb the peninſula of India beyond the 
Ganges. f 

The land of Tibet is in general very high. A manda- 

Tine, who had been there as envoy, informed a miſſionary, 
named Gerbillon, that in paſſing from China to Tibet he 
found a ſenſible aſcent,” and that the mountains, which 
are very numerous, are much more elevated on the eaſt 
fide towards China than on the weſt of Tibet: Gertain- 
ly, continues he, the little hills whence the Golden- 
<« river takes its tiſe muſt be vaſtly higher than the ſea, 
* fince this river, which is ſufficiently rapid, diſcharges 
“ itſelf into the lakes of Tſing- ſu-bay, and from thoſe 
lakes the river Whangho has a very ſwift current for 
„two hundred leagues before it falls into the Eaſtern 
« Ocean. This elevation of the land renders the country 
* very cold, conſidering the latitude ; but on deſcending 
the mountains, and entering farther into Tibet, the air 
„js much more temperate.” 

On the weſtern part the air is alſo extremely cold, eſpe- 
cially on the tops of the mountains which divide Indoſtan 
from Great Tibet. Theſe mountains appear extremely 

dreadful, and naturally ſtrike the mind with awe and ter- 
ror; they are heaped upon one another, and their ſummits 
are ſo contiguous, that they are ſcarcely ſeparated by the 
torrents which ruſh impetuouſly down, and fall from the 
rocks with a noiſe ſufficient to fun and terrify the boldeſt 
travellers. The road over them is commonly fo narrow 
that the paſſenger can ſcarce find room to ſet his foot, and 
at the leaſt falſe ſtep he is precipitated down the precipices, 
where there are no buſhes or ſhrubs to ſtop his fall, there 
not being ſo much as a plant or even a blade of graſs on 
theſe deſart mountains. Sometimes over the impetuous 
torrents that ſeparate one mountain from another is 


a bridge, formed of a nairow tottering plank, or 


% 
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ropes ſtretched acroſs, and a bottom formed of twiſted 
boughs. 

he country generally comprehended under Tibet is 
uſually divided into Great Tibet, Little Tibet, and Laſſa. 
We ſhall begin with the laſt, which is bounded on the ſouth 
by a vaſt chain of mountains covered with ſnow, and are 
no leſs difficult to paſs than thoſe already mentioned to the 
weſt of Great Tibet ; for the torrents, by which they are 
ſeparated, are paſſed on planks laid on ropes ftretched 
acroſs them. On the eaſt it is bounded by the countries 
of Kokonor and Tufan, which border on China; on the 
north by the deſart of Kobi ; and on the weſt by Great 
Tibet. The towns, both in this and in all the other parts 
of Tibet, are in general ſmall, and none of them in a ſtate 
of defence. 

According to Tavernier the ſoil of this country is good, 
and produces rice and pulſe ; and the chief commodities in 
which the inhabitants trade with other nations, are furs, 
OY thoſe of martens, muſk, rhubarb, and worm- 
ſeed. 

The creature which produces muſk reſembles the roe- 
buck; his ſkin and colour are the fame; he has alſo flen- 
der legs, a ſplit ſmooth horn, but ſomewhat bending. On 
each ſide he has two white teeth, which are ſtraight, and 
riſe above his muzzle, each about half a finger in length, 
and reſembling in form the teeth of the elephant, This 
is the mark which diſtinguiſhes this from other roe-bucks. 
The muſk produced by theſe creatures in Tibet is much 
preferable to that of China and other countries, from this 
animal feeding on aromatic paſtures, and alſo from the 
inhabitants of Tibet preſerving the bladders of muſk in 
the natural ſtate, while the Chineſe adulterate all that come 
into their hands. | 

The moſt excellent muſk is what the roe-bucks leave 
behind them, when they rub themſelves againſt the rocks 
and mountains ; for the humour whence it is generated 
falling down towards its navel, gathers like a bile or any 
other tumour ; and when the ſwelling is ripe, the creature 
feeling a painful itching, ſearches for ſtones and rubs bim- 
ſelf againſt them, till opening the ſore, the matter runs 
out and coagulates. The wound cloſes, and the fame kind 
of humour gathers to a head again as before. | 
There are men at Tibet who make it their buſineſs to 
collect this muſk, and having gathered a quantity, put it 
up in bladders. The muſk that has ripened in the ſkin of 
the roe-buck ſurpaſſes all others in goodneſs, juſt as fruit 
is better when it is gathered ripe from the tree, than when 
it is pulled green, 
| There is another method of getting muſk by enſnaring 
the roe-buck in toils, and ſhooting him with arrows; but 


theſe hunters frequently cut the tumours before the muſk 


is elaborated, and in this caſe it has at firſt an ill ſcent, that 
prevails till the matter is thickened, which ſometimes does 


not happen in a great while; but as ſoon as it coagulates 
it turns to muſk. | 
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The moſt excellent rhubarb comes from hence. .T his 
root they cut in pieces, and ſtringing them, hang them up 
to dry. 

1 ot” oe gh var oa 

The Perſons and Dreſs of the Natives. Their Cuſtoms, Man- 

33 225 Loh a particular Account of the Dalay 
Lama, or Sovereign Pontiffe 


| HE inhabitants, according to Tavernier, are ſtrong 
and well proportioned, but their noſes and faces 
ſomewhat flat. Both ſexes ate cloathed in ſummer with 


a large piece of fuſtian or hempen cloth, and in the winter | 


with a thick cloth reſembling a felt 3 on their heads they 
wear a kind of bonnet, much like our drinking-cans, 
which they adorn with boars teeth and pieces of tortoiſe- 
ſhell; but the wealthy intermix with them coral and amber 
beads, of which their women make necklaces, They all 
wear bracelets upon their leſt- arms, and none upon their 
right: the women bave them tight, and the men looſe. 
About their necks they wear a filk twiſt, at the end of 
which hangs a bead of yeilow amber, coral, or a boar's 
tooth, which dangles on their breaſt; and, on their left 
fides, their girdles are buttoned with amber or coral beads, 
Grueber ſays, the courtiers are very expenlive in their dreſs, 
which conſiſts of cloth of gold brocade, Some wear a 
habit in all reſpeQs. reſembling that of the women, except 
its being red like thoſe of the lamas : but the common 
people are very floveoly. : 

With reſpe&t to their food, Tavernier obſerves, that 
they feed on all ſorts of fleſh, except that of cows, which 
they adore as the common nurſes. of mankind ; and that 
they are fond of ſpirituous liquors. 1 

The men are ſaid to be reſtrained to one wife; and yet, 
according to Regis, the women are allowed ſeveral huſ- 
bands, who are generally related, and even ſometimes 
brothers. The firit child belongs to the eldeſt huſband, 


and thoſe born aſterwards to the others, according to their 


ſeniority. When the Jamas are reproached with this cuſ- 
tom, they pretend that it is neceſſary in Tibet, on account 
of the ſcarcity of women. 

"The language of Tibet is ſaid to differ entirely from 
that of the Mangols and Manchews, but that their cha- 
racers reſemble thoſe that are in uſe among the people 
from the Caſpian Sea to the gulph of Bengal; and 
conſiſt of four vowels, twenty conſonants, ten double 
letters, and ninety-fix characters compounded with 
vowels. 

The grand lama, who is alſo called dalay lama, or uni- 
verſal prieſt, was formerly ſovereign of all Tibet; but as 
he now diſclaims any concern with temporal affairs, he 
chooſes one whom he conſtitutes governor in his ſtead, b 
the name of tipa. This officer wears the lama habit, which 
is generally of frize, with a yellow or red hat, but is un- 
der no obligation to obſerve the rules of the order, which 
are both ſevere and numerous: indeed no one lama under- 
takes to fulfil them all; but they divide the load among 
them. One adheres. to the obſervance of particular pre- 
cepts ; another makes choice of other rules, and ſo of the 
_ reſt ; yet there are ſome prayers in common which they 
ling agreeably enough; but they ate all obliged to live un- 
married, and not to interfere with trade. 

The principal city has the name of Lifla, as well as the 
province; but the grand lama does not live in it, his place 


of reſidence being one of the fineſt of the pagods, which 


are very numerous upon the mountain Putala. He fits 
croſs-legged upon a large and magnificent cuſhion, placed 
upon a kind of altar, in which poſture he receives the 


reſpects or rather adorations, not only of the people of the wandering through the ways and ſtreets, kills people at his 


e or no | pleaſ ne making a Ghance. 
undertake long and painful journies to offer him their al? © hh ring 7 lg rage 


Ben- 


country, but of a ſurprizing multitude of ſtrangers who 


homage upon their knees, and receive his bleſſing. 
\ tink ſays, that above twenty thouſand lamas reſide in ſe- 
veral circles that extend round the foot of this mountain, 
according as the rank and dignity they poſſeſs render them 
more worthy to approach the perſon of the ſovereign 
pontiff. | 

On the tops of the mountains trophies are erected to 
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bis. honour, that he may preſerve man and beaſt, 3 and all 
the kings who pay obedience to him, before their inaugu- 
[4119s lend ambaſſadors with zich | preſents to obtain biz 
bleſſing, as the means of diffuſing happineſs over their 
reigns. | * 
| 333 are een no more freed from. the ceremony of 
kneeling at his fe-t, than the meaneſt of the people; not 
does he treat them with mote reſpect; for the grand lama 
thinks himſelf above returning apy ſalute; he thereſv;e 
never pulls off his bonnet, nor riſes from his ſeat out of 
complaiſance to any who approach bim, let their dignity 
be ever ſo great; be only puts bis hand upon the head of 
his adorers, who believe that by this means they receive 
the remiſſion of their ſins, 

- Grueber aſſerts, that the grandees of the kingdom have 
ſuch veneration for this living god, that they are very 
eager to procure his excrements, which they wear pul- 
verized in little bags about their necks as ſacred relics, and 
that the Jamas make great advantage by the large preſents 
they receive from the great for helping them to this pre- 
cious powder, - Tavernier alſo declares, that thoſe about 
the dalay lama preſerve his ordure, dry it, and reduce it 
to powder, like ſnuff: then putting it into boxes, go every 
market day, and preſent it to the chief traders, who, having 
recompen ſed them for their kindneſs, carry it home as a 
great rarity, and when they feaſt their friends, ſtrew it 
upon their meat. Theſe accounts appear at firſt ſight high- 
ly improbable; we cannot without difficulty believe human 
nature ſo degraded, and it appears much more natufal to 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe travellers were miſtaken, and led into 
an error by their little knowledge of the language of the 
Tibetians; eſpecially as the greateſt errors may be occa- 
2 by the dubious ſound, or equivocal meaning of a 
word. ** 

The high opinion which both the princes and people of 
this large country entertain of the power and holineſs of 
the dalay lama, make them readily ſubmit to the moſt ſer- 
vile rites. They believe that the god Fo lives in him, and 
that he knows all things, ſees all things, and penetrates 
Into the very ſecrets of the heart; and that if at any time 
he condeſcends to aſk. any queſtions, he does it only for 
form ſake, that he may leave the infidels without ex- 
cuſe, They are even perſuaded that when. he ſeems. to 
die he only changes his abode, being born again in a new 
body, and that nothing more is to be done than to diſcover 
what body he is pleaſed to inhabit, The Tartatian princes 
ſometimes engage in this ſearch, yet after ail are obliged 
to refer it to the lamas, who alone underſtand the marks 
by which he is to be known, or rather know the child 
whom the ſucceeding grand lama had appointed to be bis 
ſucceſſor, _ > e 

The principal image worſhipped by theſe people is nam- 
ed Manippe, and is repreſented with nine heads, placed fo 


as to form a cane, with only one head at the top. Before 


this idol the people perform their ſacred rites, with many 
odd geſticulations and dances, often repeating, O Manippe- 
mi-bum! O Manippe mi-hum I that is, O Manippe 


.| fave us ] To appeaſe and conciliate the fayour and eſteem 


of this deity, they frequently place before bis idol various 
ſorts of meat. 5 744 
Grueber mentions. a moſt deteſtable. cuſtom introduced 
into this country and Great Tibet. They chuſe, ſays he, 
a luſty youth, to whom, on certain days they grant tbe li- 
berty of killing without diſtinction whomſoever he meets; 
for thoſe whom he thus lays, being conſecrated to Ma- 
nippe, are ſuppoſed to obtain immediately etefnal hap- 
pineſs. This youth, whom they call Fut or the Slayer, 
is cloathed in a gay babit, adorned with little banners; 
and armed with a ſword, quiver, and arrows. At the 
time appointed be falljes furiouſly out of the houſe, and 


IT be number of lamas in Tibet is incredible, there being 
hardly a family without one, either from devotion, or ex- 
pectation of preferment in the ſervice of the dalay lama. 
This dignity, however, is not confined to the inhabitants 
of Tibet, other nations may arrive at that honour, and 
there are Tartars, and even Chineſe, who reſort to Liſſa 
to obtain it; and thoſe that arrive at the rank of the diſ- 


ciples of the dalay lama, who are not to exceed two hun- 
1 died, 
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died, conſider it as a great happines. From among theſe; 


the khutucktus or inferior 'dalay lamas are choſen, and 
they no ſooner obtain that honour, than plenty pours in 
upon them fiom a crowd of adorers, who come to them 
from all the neighbouring countries. 
As to their character, the miſſionaries, who ate their 
great enemies, ſay, that they are debauched, and yet go- 
vern princes, who give them the chief place in aſſemblies. 
Some of them, they add, are tolerably ſkilled in medicine; 
athers have ſome notions of aſtronomy, and can calculate 
eclipſes. But only a few of them can read or underſtand 


their ſacred book, or eyen ſay their prayers, which are in 


an ancient tongue, and character, no longer ſpoken, 
though there are ſaid to be in Tibet univerſities and 
colleges for teaching their law, and the principles of 
their religion, 

But Bentinck gives a much more fayourable account of 
them, and ſays, they both teach and practiſe the three 
great and fundamental duties of honouring God, offending 
nobody, and giving to every one his due; and that he 
was informed by 
nouſly proteſt againſt adoring more than God : that the 
dalay lama and khutucktus are bis ſervants, to whom he 
communicates knowledge for the inſtruction and good of 
mankind: that the images which they honour are only re- 
preſentations of the deity, or of ſome holy men ; and that 
they ſhew them to the people only to remind them of 
their duty. | 
Alter all it is acknowledged, that the religion of Tibet 


reſembles that of the Roman church in ſo many particu- 


lars, that one would imagine the church of Rome bor- 
rowed her ceremonies from them, or that they borrowed 
theirs from Rome. Gerbillon ſays that they uſe holy 
water, a finging ſervice, and praying for the dead; that 
their dreſs reſembles that in which the apoſtles are paint- 
ed; that they wear the mitre and cap like the biſhops; and 
that their dalay lama is nearly the ſame among them, as 
the ſovereign pontiff among the Romans. Grueber goes 
much farther, and maintains, that though no European 
or Chriſtian was ever there before him, yet their religion 
agrees with the Romiſh in all eſſential points; among 
other things he mentions extreme union, making pro- 
ceſſions in honour of reliques, their ſeyeral faſts, their un- 
dergoing ſevere penances, and, in particular, ſcourging 
themſelves ; their conſecrating lamas, who have a kind of 
eſpicopal juriſdiction, and their ſending out miſſionaries, 
who live in extreme poverty, and travel bare-footed through 
the deſarts as far as China. To conclude, friar Horace 
ſays; that the religion of Tibet is the counterpart of the 
Romiſh. They offer, ſays he, alms, prayers, and ſacri- 
fices for the dead, have a vaſt number of convents, filled 
with monks and friars, amounting to thirty thouſand, 
who, beſides the three vows of poverty, obedience, and 
charity, make ſeveral others. They 
who are choſen by their ſuperiors, and have their licences 
from their lamas, without which they cannot hear con- 
feſſions, or impoſe penances. To theſe may be added the 
uſe of beads, and of holy water. 

The reader will find, in the proſecution of this work, 
that the pagans, or, as they are uſually called, gentoos of 
India, alio reſemble the church of Rome; and that they 
practiſed the ſame ceremonies before the more enlightened 
parts of the earth were bleſſed with the knowledge o 
Chriſtianity. 

Before we conclude this ſection it will be proper to 
add, that the Kalka Mongols were formerly ſubject to 
the dalay lama, and that the reader may find ſome par- 
ticulars that have a relation to the ſuperſtitions of this 
country, in our account of the religion of that people, 

| — the ſeventy-fourth and ſeventy-fiſth pages, of this 
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ſome travellers of credit, that they ſtre· 
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have their confeſſors, 
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Of Great Tibet, or Butan. Of the Inbabitants, their Trade 
and Religion. A very conciſe Account of Little Tibet, 


HE bounds of Great and Little Tibet none have un- 
dertaken to define: only Deſideri the jeluit obſerves, 
that Great Tibet lies to the north-eaſt of Kaſhmir, and 
begins at the top of a frightful mountain, named Kantel, 
that is covered with ſnow, The weatber, as in the pro- 
vince of Liſſa, is very ſevere, and from the ſame cauſe, 
the great elevation of the land, which, however, produces 
wheat and barley, but ſcarce any trees, fruit, or roots. 
The inhabitants are naturally gentle and teachable ; but 
ignorant and unpolite; and though they are not deſtitute 
of genius, are unacquainted with arts and ſciences, They 
wear nothing but woollen: their houſes are ſmall, narrow, 
made of ſtones piled rudely one upon another, and trade 
is uſually carried on among them by exchanging proviſions. 
They coin no money, and the Vs ſpecie current among 
them is the Mogul's coin. 
| Great Tibet carries on a ſmall trade with the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms; its principal commodities are, very fine 
wool of two ſorts, one of ſheep ; but the other, which is 
called tour, is rather a kind of hair, like the fur of the 
caſtor : the other commodities are muſk, cryſtal, and jaſhen, 
Which is a blueiſh ſtone with white veins, ſo bard that it 
muſt be cut with a diamond: this ſtone is highly eſteemed 
at the court 'of the Great Mogul : they make of it cups, 
and other veſſels, which are ſometimes inlayed with gold. 
As to the religion of Great Tibet, a ſmall part of the 
country is inhabited by Mahometans, and the reſt by pa- 
gans, who are ſaid to be leſs ſuperſtitious than thole in other 
idolatrous countries. They call the ſupreme god Con- 
chock, and adore another deity whom they name Urghien, 
and ſay, tbat he was both god and man, without father or 
mother, but born of a flower, and yet they have the ſtatue of 
a woman, who holds a flower in her hand, who they ſay 
is Urghien's mother. They likewiſe adore faints, and 
make uſe of beads, No ſort of meat is forbidden them; 
they reje the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls and 
polygamy, in which points they differ from the Indians, 
Their lamas wear a different habit from that of the laity, 
They neither braid their bair, nor wear pendants in their 
ears, like the others, but have the tonſure, like Romiſh 
monks, and are obliged to practiſe perpetual celibacy; 
they ſtudy the books of their law, which are written in a 
language and character different from the vulgar. They 
chant their prayers, and preſent theit offerings in the tem- 
ples, conſiſting of wheat, barley, dough and water, in-neat 
little veſſels; and theſe offerings they eat in a religious 
manner. They are held in great veneration, and uſually 
live in communities. They have local ſuperiors, and over 
them a ſuperior-general, whom the king himſelf treats 
with great reſpecct. } r 1 
There is only one abſolute prince in this country; he 
who reigned in 1715, was named Nima Nanjal, and bad 
under him a tributary king. The miſſionaries who were 
then there, firſt viſited the prime miniſter, who was intit- 
led the king's right-hand, and afterwards had ſeveral audien- 
ces of his majeſty, who received them fitting on his throne. 
Little Tibet is a mountainous country, fituated to the 
north-weſt of Kaſhmir, a northern province of Indoſtan, 
and is bounded on the eaſt by Great Tibet. According to 
De VIfle, it is one hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
one hundred and fixty in 2 It is mountainous, 
and the ſnows lie deep during the winter ; but in ſome 
places it produces very good fruit, eſpecially melons, Its 
capital city is named Eſkerdu; the inhabitants are chiefly 
Mahometans, and the princes, who govern them, are ſaid 
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to be ſubject to the Great Mogul. In ſhort, the people 
51 and their only articles of commerce are a little 
al, muſk, and Wool. 1 gb 
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4 general View of the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, 
of the . Extent, and Climate of Tonquin. Why 
the Cruntries juſt within the Tropics are hotter than theſe 
under the Line. A particular Account 7 the wet and ary 
Seaſons, and of the Tuffoons, or periodical Hurricanes. 


E are now entering the farther peninſula of India 
beyond the Ganges, which is ſituated between the 
ninety-ſecond and hundred and ninth degree of eaſt longi- 
tude, and between the firſt and thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, extending two thouſand miles in length, and one 
thouſand in breadth. It is bounded by China and the 
Chineſe ſea on the eaſt; by Tibet and part of China on 
the north ; by the bay of Bengal and Hither India on the 
welt ; and by the Chineſe ſea and the ſtreights of Malacca 
on the ſouth: and contains on the north-eaſt Tonquin 
and Laos; on the ſouth-eaſt Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
and Chiampa ; on the north-weſt Acham, Ava, and Ara- 
can; and on the ſouth-weſt Martaban and Siam. 

A range of mountains extends from north to ſouth thro' 

almoſt the whole length of the country ; but near the ſea 
the lands are low, and in the rainy ſeaſon are annually over- 
flowed, Its bays are thoſe of Cochin-China, Siam, and 
Malacca; its ftreights thoſe of Malacca and Sincapora 
its promontories thoſe of Banſac, Romana, and Siam, Its 
principal rivers are thoſe of Domea, in Tonquin, which 
running from north to ſouth diſcharges itſelf into the gulph 
of Cochin-China; the Mecon, which riſing in the north 
runs through the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, and 
falls by two channels into the Chinefe ſea; the Menan, 
which alſo runs from noith to ſouth, and paſſing through 
Siam, falls into the bay of Siam; and the river Ava, which 
falls into the bay of Bengal. 
_ Tonquin is a kingdom ſituated to the eaſt of China, 
from which it is ſeparated by inacceſſible mountains; it is 
alſo bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Cochin-China ; by 
that kingdom on the ſouth ; by the kingdom of Laos on 
the weſt ; and by part of China on the north, where it is 
alſo bounded by lofty mountains: It extends from ſeven- 
teen degrees north latitude to twenty-ſix degrees thirty 
minutes, and between the hundred and firſt and hundred 
and eighth deprees. of eaſt longitude 3 being five hundred 
miles in length, and four bundred in its greateſt breadth ; 
but in ſome parts it is not half ſo broad. 

This kingdom is divided into erght provinces, which 
are Cachao, North Province, Weſt Province, Ngeam, 
Tenhoa, South Province, Eaſt Province, and the Pro- 
. vince of Tenan. | 


The climate is exceſſive hot, the fields and woods have 


always the appearance of ſpring, and the air is for the 
moſt part extremely healthful. The ſeaſons of the year, 
as in other countries between the tropics, inſtead of winter 
and ſummer, are divided into wet and dry. The weather 
does not alter all at once, but at the cloſe of the dry ſea- 
ſon, gentle ſhowers falling now and then precede the 
violent rains, and towards the end of the wet months ſe- 
veral fair days ſhew the approach of the dry ſeaſon. 

As to heat and cold, it is worthy of remark, that the 
countries which lie near the tropics, and particularly thoſe 
that are three or four leagues within them, are much hot- 
ter than thoſe which lie under the line; for which Mr. 
Dampier juſtly aſſigns the following reafons : Under the 
equator the days and nights are always twelve bours long; 
but near the tropics the longeſt day is thirteen hours and a 
half, and an hour and a half being taken from the night 
create a difference of three hours. Secondly, at thoſe 
places which lie three degrees within the tropic, the ſun 
 romes within two or three degrees of the zenith in the 
beginning of May; and having paſſed the zenith, does 
not proceed above three degrees farther before it returns 
again; fo that it is at leaſt three months within four de- 
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grees of the zenith, and the ſun is almoſt vertical from the 
beginning of May to the latter end of July. On the other 
hand, when the ſun enters the equator it immediately 
haſtens north or ſouth, and his ſtay. being ſo ſhort the hear 
cannot be ſo intenſe as near the tropic, where he continues 
ſo long almoſt vertical, and is every day ſo much longer 
above the horizon, and the nights are ſo much ſhorter 
than they are under the line. | | | 
The wet ſeaſon commences at the end of April, or the 
beginning of May, and continues till about the end of 
Auguſt : during this time there are violent rains, ſome - 
times for many hours, and at others for many days, with- 
out ceaſing ; but there are conſiderable intervals of fair 
weather. Theſe rains occafion great land floods in all the 
countries between the tropics. In Auguſt the weather 
begins to be more moderate, both as to rain and heat; 
though ſome ſhowers then fall: The air is more temperate 
in September and October, and yet between the beginning 
of Auguſt and the end of October are the violent ſtorms 
called typhons, and vulgarly tuffoons, which uſually hap- 
pen about the full or change of the moon, and are preced- 
ed by very fair weather, gentle winds, and a clear ſky. 
Theſe ſmall winds veer from the common trade-wind, 
which at this time is ſouth-weſt, and flutter about to the 
north or north-eaſt, A dreadful cloud is ſeen ſometimes 
twelve hours before the ſtorm begins ; but when the cloud 
moves ſwiftly, the ſtorm may ſuddenly be expected. It 
uſually blows twelve hours with great violence to the north- 
eaſt, attended with claps of thunder, great flaſhes of light- 
ning, and exceſſive rams; but ſuddenly abating, falls quite 
calm, and having continued ſo about an hour, the wind 
veers to the ſouth-weſt, and blows with as much fury from 
that quarter as it did from the other. ES | 
November and December are dry, healthful, and very 
pleaſant months. January, February, and Match are for 
the moſt part dry ; but in the. mornings there are thick 
fogs, and ſometimes cold drizzling rains : the air is likes 
wile very ſharp in January and February, eſpecially when 
the wind is in the north-eaſt; and in April the weather is 
moderately dry and exceeding temperate, + 
Though this be the general tate of the year, yet the 
ſeaſons ſometimes alter a month or more, and the rains are 
ſome years more laſting and violent than in others, nor 
have they always ſufficient rain for the rice. Tonquin, 
like other countries between the tropics, depends on the 
annual floods to moiſten and enrich the earth ; and if theſe 
fail they have hardly any crop, and the poor are reduced to 
ſuch diſtreſs, that they are forced to fell their children 
to preſerve their own and their lives. But this is not ſo 
olten the caſe here as it is on the coaſts of Coromandel 
and Malabar. | 
The low lands alſo ſometimes ſuffer by too great rains, 
particularly if they happen unſeaſonably; but as their dry 
lands yield better crops, they are not in ſuch danger of 
famine; and indeed the poor, who are very numerous, 
oftener periſh for want of employment, and a proper cate 
being taken of them, than fiom a ſcarcity of proviſions. 
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Of ile Vegetables and Animals of Tanguin. | 


HE country has but little other grain beſides rice. 

If the rains are ſeaſonable they have two crops every 

year, and the floods ſave them the labour of watering their 
rice-helcs, - They are not much concerned if their grounds 
are overflowed in harveſt; for, notwithſtanding this, they 
will reap their corn and hang it up in little bundles till it 
is dry, which will ſoon be in this hot country. 
Their up-lands are over- run with purflane, which they 


are forced to weed out of their grounds, becauſe it pre- 
f vents 


Tonquin. 0 
vents the growih of other herbs and plants. They have 


ams, potatoes, and onions in their gardens; and among 
Their fruits they have pine apples, guavas, mangoes, plan- 
tains, bonanoes, cocoas, limes; and two forts of oranges, 
large and ſmall. The large oranges have a fragrant ſmell 
and moſt delicious taſte; and may be freely eaten without 
danger: theſe are admired by ſome travellers as the beſt in 
the world. The other is a ſmall, round fruit, with a 
ſmooth thin thind, and a deep red both on the inſide and 
without, Their taſte is almoſt as agreeable as that of the 
other; but they are ſaid to be very unwholeſome and to 
occaſion the flux. In this country oranges are in ſeaſon 
from October to February. The limes, which are round, 
have ſmooth thin ſkins, and are as large as an ordinary 
lemon: they are full of juice, but it is not near ſo ſharp as 
that of the leſſer limes of other countries. 

The betel leaf, ſo much valued all over India, is very 
common in this 1 re is great plenty. of mul- 
berry-trees, for the ple plant young flips every year, 
the tender leaves of Ehich being — much — for 
the ſilk· worms than thoſe of old trees. They ſeldom mind 
the fruit, which is ſmall, and worth but little. 

Here is alſo good timber for ſhipping, the building of 
houſes, and other purpoſes; and pine-trees, which ſerve 
for - maſts. bh: Fel 

In the woods towards the north of this. country are ele- 

ts of an extraordinary ſize : they have few horſes ; 
— of cows, buffaloes, and an abundance of 
hogs. There are no lions, aſſes, or ſheep, except a few 
of the laſt that are kept for the king's uſe. The deer and 
hares of this country are very ſcarce. MRS, 

This country affords great plenty of wild and tame fowl, 
but there are few ſmall birds. The natives uſed formerly 
to catch their wild ducks in nets, till the Engliſh and 
Dutch coming amongſt them, taught them the method 

There are here a kind of locuſts, about as large as a 
man's finger; theſe breed on the banks of their rivers and 
ditches, and are eſteemed good food by the natives. There 
are alſo great ſwarms of gnats, which are 2 
troubleſome, and a ſpecies of ants that are very mi- 
chievous. / l by * | I-83 | 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the 
- Inhabitants ; with a particular Account of the. Mapner 0 
- chewing the Betel Leaf, with Arata, or Aret. Q thar 
Marriages and Funerals. "I 
Ws Tonquineſe are of a tawny complexion, but 
| not ſo dark as many of their Indian ben! 
they are clean limbed, of a middle ſtature, and have long 
black hair, which grows very thick, and hangs down 
upon their ſhoulders: their noſe and lips are well made, 
and their faces are of an oval form, but ſomewhat flattiſh. 
When they are about twelve or thirteen, years of age they 
dye their teeth black, or of a very dark colour; this is an 
operation that takes up three or four days, during, which 
they hardly dare to take any nouriſhment, the compoſi- 
tion being ſo nauſeous, and ſome ſay poiſonous. . It is ob- 
ſeryed, that they are aſhamed of having white teeth, like 
the brutes ; on which Mr. Salmon obſerves, that the true 
reaſon of their blacking them is doubtleſs the preyailing 
faſhion of the country, which, how ridiculous ſoever it 
may appear to foreigners, muſt. conſtantly be followed by 
the inhabitants, unleſs they would be pointed at and 
Pr pony by the mob, as well as by people of better 
faſhion. | 


The ſexes are not diſtinguiſhable by their habits. Their 


outer garment is a long gown, bound round the waiſt with 
a ſaſh. The quality uſually wear ſilk, but prefer Eng- 
liſh broad-cloth, either red or green, with caps of the ſame 
ſtuff. The inferior people and the ſoldiers uſually, wear 
cotton cloth, dyed of a dark colour, and the upper gar- 
ment of the latter reaches no lower than their knees; but 
they wear drawers which come down to the middle of their 


legs. The poor generally go bare- headed, except in the 
rp ſeaſon, when thoſe - are expoſed to the weather 
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ſpoons, knives, or forks. 


che 
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uſe broad · brimmed hats made either of palm leaves or reeds; 
The poor ſeldom wear any thing but a doublet and a pait 


of drawers, without either ſhirt, ſhoes, or ſtockings. They 
fit croſs-legged, and have a ſort of couches covered with 


| fine mat, and raiſed about a foot from the ground round 


the rooms where they make their entertainments. Or 
theſe their friends fit, having a cuſhion under them, ano- 
ther at their backs, and an Nova over their heads : they 
are ſaid to be remarkable for their ſocial diſpoſition and 
Was N ; | | 
As to their food, their moſt common diſh, except boiled 
rice, is ſmall pieces of pork ſpitted together and roaſted. 
They alſo eat beef, buffaloes fleſh, and the fleſh of horſes; 
goats, dogs, cats, fowls, and locuſts; with all ſorts of 
ih, eggs, herbs, and roots. | 
a They ſometimes mince their raw pork, and making it up 
in balls like ſauſage-meat, eat it without any other Iref: 
ſing. They finge their bullocks, and having ſteeped 
ſlices of raw beef in vinegar, eat it with a particularreliſh; 
They think horſe-fleſh as good as beef, and the poor make 
no ſcruple of eating the Acth of elephants that die a natural 
death, and often make a preſent of the trunk to ſome great 
men, as a delicious morſel. Frogs are alſo eſteemed a 
great dainty. | | | | 
hey have plenty of turtle, crabs; craw-fiſh, ſhrimps, 
and prawns ; and have a fiſh like an anchovy, which th 
pickle, They throw their ſmall fiſt and ſhrimps into a 
Jar of water and ſalt made very weak, and after it has ſtood 
a little time it is reduced to a maſh, which they call bal- 


lachaun; afterwards they draw off the liquor, which both 


the natives and Europeans uſe as ſauce. The poor eat 
the ballachaun with their rice, which would be very in- 
ſipid without ſomething to reliſh it ; and therefore, when 
oy. have no ballachaun, they eat ſalted eggs or dried fiſh 
with it. | 


People of diſtinction have generally fleſh, fowl, and fiſh 


at their tables every day. Their meat is ſerved up in little 
trenchers of lackered wood, ten of twelve of which are 
brought in a kind of voider of the ſame lackered ware. 
They cut the meat into ſmall ſquare pieces, and eat it 
with their chop-ſticks as in China, a. neither linen, 


The people have a method of keeping their eggs ſeveral 
1 8 by incloſing them in a paſte made of aſhes and ſalt 
rine, and kept in an earthen : pot cloſe ſtopped. Theſe 
eat with their rice, when they live upon the water, 
taking about the quantity of a hazle · nut with every mouth- 
ful of rice. | 5 | 7 
Their moſt uſual liquor is tea: they have alſo a kind of 
arrack, which they ſometimes. drink with their tea, and 
ſometimes by itſelf; but it is the worſt and moſt unpalita- 
ble that is to be found in India: they however, tis ſaid; 
think it a great cordial, eſpecially after they have infuſed 
ſcorpions and ſnakes in it; for thus reRtified they eſteem 
it an antidote againſt poiſon, and think they ſhew the 
greateſt reſpect to their friends when they treat them with - 
this liquor. "Fe. . 
When any one comes to viſit them, betel and areka are 
immediately preſented : in the leaf-betel they wrap ſeveral 
ſlices of areka-nut, and having daubed it over with chinam, 
or lime made into mortar, they chew it as our people do 
tobacco. $47 | 
The doſe, if I may ſo call it, ſays Mr. Gtoſe, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conſiſt of theſe three ingredients, the betel-leaf, 
the ax — arek, or betel-nHut, atd chunam; for wanting 


any of theſe that deep red colour which reſults from their 
mixture in maſtication would alſo fall. 


The betel-leaf is ſomething like that of a laurel, and 

rows upon poles like hops. The leaf is full of large 

bres, which, with that of the middle, they generally ſtrip 
off with the nail, It has a hot biting taſte, not unpleaſing 
when one is uſed to it. | = 

The areka, or arek- nut, is exactly of the form and fize 
of a nutmeg, only harder; marbled in the inſide with 
white and reddiſh ſtreaks; inſipid to the taſte, and muſt be 
ſhredded with a kind of ſciffars, which they are never with- 
out for that purpoſe, ſo as to wrap it up with the leaf. 
They uſe it both raw and boiled, which laſt they ſay pre- 
ſerves and adds ſtrength to it. But I will not adviſe an 


* to wer it green, ſince it affects the animal ſpirits ſo 
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powerfully, 
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„that inſtantaneouſly, as it were, thoſe who 
ed to it fall down as in a trance ; it is true they 
recover preſently, and without any ill conſequences. 

Chunam is only a lime burnt, and made of the fineſt 
ſhells. For uſe it muſt be wetted, exactly as if to ſerve 
for mortar, and is kept in gold, filver, or metal round boxes. 

To theſe three articles is often added, for luxury, what 
they call cachoonda, a Japan-earth, which, from perfumes 
and other mixtures, chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives 
ſuch improvements as to be ſold to advantage when re-im- 
ported to Japan. It is made up in little round cakes of 
ſcarce the breadth of half a crown, but ſomewhat thicker. 
The ſurface is a dark dingy brown, the maſs of a brittle 

itty texture, and breaks white, The taſte is at firſt 

ittle better than that of common chalk ; but ſoon turns to 

a ſavour that dwells agreeably upon the palate. | 

Another addition too they uſe, of what they call catchoo, 
a blackiſh, granulated, perfumed compoſition, of the ſize 
of ſmall ſhot, which they carry in little boxes on purpoſe. 
It has a pleaſant taſte, and is reckoned a provocative when 
taken alone, which is not a ſmall confideration with the 
Aſiatics in general. 

They pretend that this uſe of betel ſweetens the breath, 
ſortifies the ſtomach, though the juice is rarely ſwallowed, 
and preſerves the teeth, though it reddens them ; but, we 
are apt to believe, there is more of a vicious habit than any 
medicinal virtue in it ; and that it is like tobacco, chiefly 


matter of pleaſure. 


The great men have fine gilt lackered boxes for theſe 


doſes of betel and areka, which are conſtantly offered to 


the ſtranger as ſoon as he enters, and muſt be accepted 
on pain of being thought unmannerly ; and this muſt be 
taken with the right hand, the left being ſeldom employed 
but in the vileſt offices. Among this people, and indeed 
all over India, a man's being left handed is the greateſt 
misfortune; for it would be impoſſible for him to gain 
their eſteem, though his qualifications were ever ſo ex- 
tr Py: 

he Tonquineſe, eſpecially the trading part of them, 
are courteous and obliging to ſtrangers: they are fair 
dealers, and not, like the Chineſe, addicted to cheatin 
and tricking ; yet thgir magiſtrates are ſaid to be —— 
and imperious, their foldiers inſolent, and their poor are 
far from having that honeſty which is fo amiable in the 
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laſt three days; yet they may divorce their wives for a 


| 


| 


The rooms are only divid 


Toxapix. 


The people are very profuſe in their weddings, and the 
men ſd bs r ide whoſe marriage · feaſt does not 


very flight offence : but the woman has not the ſame pri- 
vilege, for ſhe cannot get rid of her huſband, except he be 
uilty of ſome very notorious crime: however, the man is 
obliged to reſtore the goods he had with his wife, and to 
keep the children. If a woman be convicted of adultery, 
ſhe is expoſed to an elephant, bred up for theſe executions, 
and he having toſſed her up in the air, ſhe no ſooner falls 
than he tramples her to pieces. | | 
The Tonquineſe do not burn their dead, but they have 
no common burying-places, for every one is interred in 
his own ground; and within a month after a great feaſt is 
made at the grave, at which the prieſt is preſent. If the 
deceaſed was a man of quality, a wooden tower is erected 
over his grave, "ſeven or eight feet. ſquare, and about 
twenty-five feet high: thither the country people repair, 
and find great plenty of proviſions in little ſheds, or houſes, 
built at about twenty yards diſtance from the tower. The 
people being aſſembled, the prieſt aſcends that ſtructure, 


and makes a ſpeech upon the occaſion; after which he 


comes down, and the people ſet fire to the tower, which, 
being ſlightly built and covered with thin painted boards, 
is ſoon — og This being done the people eat and 
drink, and are very merry. Dampier ſays, he was at one 
of theſe ſolemnities, when he ſaw fifty or fixty hogs cut 


up, and the greateſt quantity of oranges brought 
the entertainment of the gueſts that he had 2 
Tonquin. 

S ECT. V. 


Of the City of Caches the Form of the Houſes, and their Fur- 
niture; the King's Palaces ; with the other Towns and Vil. 


lages of Tonquin, 


HE city of Cachao ſtands upon a riſing ground on 

the weſt ſide of the river Domea, and is defended 

by neither bank, wall, nor ditch. It contains about twenty 
thouſand low built houſes, raiſed with mud walls, and 
thatched roofs ; with a very few built with brick and tile. 
by partitions of ſplit cane, and 
receive from a little 


have no other light than what th 
ſquare hole. Their furniture conſiſts of cabinets, tables, 
and ſtools; and in their innermoſt rooms an ordi bed or 
two. Every man has in his houſe a ſmall altar, upon which 
is an image” and two incenſe- pots, and before it he per- 
forms his devotions. They uſually dreſs their meats in 
their yards, or before their doors; but in the rainy ſeaſon 
make uſe of one of their outer rooms, where, for want of 
a chimney, they are almoſt blinded with ſmoak. The 
principal fireets are wide, but in wet weather are very dirty; 
and there are ſeveral ponds and ditches, which in the dry 
ſeaſon becomes very offenſive: but, notwithſtanding this, 
the town is eſteemed very healthful. In every man's back- 

rd, or in ſome convenient part of his houſe, is a ſmall 
arched building, in the form of an oven, about fix feet 
high, to ſecure his beſt goods in caſe of fire, to which 
their thatched houſes _ very ſubject; but the government 
her co obliges every man to keep a great jar of water at the top of 
refreſhing himſelf. his Fouſe, with . — if — fire cannot be — 


When their generals and great men take the field, their | guiſhed this way, they throw off the thatch, which is con- 
baggage is uſually carried by elephants, and it does not | trived in large panes of ſeven or eight feet ſquare, that can 


merchants and tradeſmen : thefe poor are a numerous body, 
and ſo given to thieving, that ſtrangers ate forced to watch 
their goods with great care. The Tonquineſe, however, 
are eſteemed good mechanicks, and faithful and obliging 
ſervants : they are patient in labour, but dejected in fick- 
neſs ; and, from the higheſt to the loweſt, are fo fond of 
gaming, that nothing can reſtrain them. 

Their uſual diverſions are fiſhing and hunting, but prin- 
cipally the latter; their rivers and ſea-coaſts abounding 
with excellent fiſh. The country is the leſs proper for 
hunting on account of the many rivers that run through it, 
and the little cover there is for game. | 

The people generally travel by water, on account of their 
enjoying the convenience of the many rivers; however, 

their highways and bridges are kept in very good repair: 
and though they have no public inns, yet the traveller is 
ſure to meet with water and fire by the road- ſide, and to 
proper for dreſſing his meat and 


find other conveniencies 


appear that they make uſe of any other beaſts of burthen. 

en purchaſe their wives, and the people are allowed 
to have what number of them they pleaſe ; but, in time of 
ſcarcity, the poor. are frequently compelled to fell both 
their wives and children for food, Men of the beſt qua- 
8 in Tonquin offer their daughters to the merchants and 
officers who come to trade there, though they are ſenſible 
they will ſtay. only a few months. One great inducement 
is ſaid to be the hopes of mending the breed, and having 
their poſterity of a whiter complexion than themſelves ; 
for they think the nearer they approach to white, the greater 
3 their er. The Je nec make no objeQion, and think 
this as lawful a way of getting money as any other; and 
if their children ſhould ; 8 4 : 
circumſtances that will not admit of their ſupporting them, 
they make no ſcruple of ſelling them. F 


prove burthenſome, and they in | 


be removed at once: — alſo keep hooks, like thoſe 
uſed by our firemen, to pull down the buildings that are 
in flames. "Thoſe perſons are ſeverely puniſhed who neg- 
leR to have their jars of water, their buckets, and | 
in order. | | 
In the city of Cachao are three palaces, in the chief of 
which the boua, or king, refides. This ſtructure is ſaid 
to be about three leagues in circumference, and has a wall 
about fifteen feet high, and as many in thickneſs, faced 
on both ſides with brick and within- the palace; befides 
the buildings and apartments of the king and his courtiers, 
a are parks, gardens, and canals, as at the palaces of 
mg ** +>" Ty eee 
The two other palaces in this city are but meanly built; 

in one of them the choua, or general, reſides: before it is 
a ſpacious ſquare parade, with a building that zuns along 
one 
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one ſide of it; in which the generals and other officers ſit | 
to ſee the ſoldiers perform their exerciſe. Oppoſite to it 
is another low building, in which is kept the train of ar- 
tillery, conſiſting of about fifty or ſixty iron guns, and 
ſome iron mortars. - Near this place is a ſtable of two 
hundred elephants kept for war, and to carry the generals 
and their. baggage z there is alſo another ſtable, in which 
are about three hundred horſes, 

Theſe are the only buildings worth notice in the city 
of Cachao, The Engliſh factory, which ſtands at the 
north end of the city, is but an ordinary low built houſe, 
and yet is one of the beſt in the town. The Dutch fac- 

joins to it, but is not quite ſo large. 

he other cities of Tonquin are but few in number, 
Hean is one of the chief, and conſiſts of about two thou- 
ſand houſes, and, like all the reſt, has neither wall nor 
ditch. - They have no market-towns, but every five or 
ſix villages have the market in each by turns. heſe vil- 
lages conſiſt of thirty or forty houſes; they are ſcattered 
pretty thick all over the country, and are always ſur- 
rounded by groves, and in the flat country high banks are 
thrown up beyond theſe. groves to prevent their houſes 
and gardens being overflowed in the wet ſeaſon. When 
the 
villages, ſerve to fill thoſe canals with water, that ſepa- 
rate their grounds, and every houſe ſtanding in the midſt 
of a garden, thus ſurrounded by trees and water, enjoys a 
very agreeable ſituation. In the hilly country the people 
have no motes or banks thrown up about their villages, 
and therefore may be ſuppoſed to be much more healthful 
in the wet ſeaſon than thoſe who live in the plains. 


* 


S E CT. VI. 
Of the Temples, Religion, and Superſlition of the Tonquineſe. 
F 3g religion nearly reſembles that of the Chineſe, 


and they expreſs the ſame reverence for Confucius, 
which is not at all ſurpriſing, as Tonquin was anciently 
a province of that kingdom. They have a great variety 
of idols, the moſt common of which are the horſe and 
the elephant. Their pagodas, or temples, are in the 
country mean wooden buildings, covered with thatch, 
and ſometimes but juſt big enough to hold the idol placed 
in them; but in their great towns they are ſomething 
handſomer. | 

Their prieſts lead a very auſtere life, to which they are 
in a manner compelled by their poverty, they having but 
little to ſubſiſt upon but the offerings of the people, which 
frequently are no more than two or three handfuls of rice, 
a little betel, or ſome ſuch trivial preſent. "They dwell 
in mean houſes near the temples, in which they offer up 
the prayers of the people, who bring them their petitions 
in writing. Theſe the prieſt reads aloud before the idol, 
and afterwards burns them in the incenſe pot, the pe- 
titioner lying all the while proſtrate on the ground. 

People of diſtinction ſeldom attend the n but 
chuſe ſome open court about their own houſes, where 
they offer up- their prayers, one of their attendants read- 
ing the petition inſtead of a prieſt; while the maſter lies 
proſtrate on the earth. This paper contains an account 
of all the bleſſings he has received, as health, riches, ho- 
nour, the favour of the prince, and if he be old, long 
life, concluding with a prayer for the continuance and 


increaſe of theſe bleſſings. he reader having - finiſhed, 
ſets fire to the paper, with burning ruſhes that ſtand light- 
ed in an incenſe pot, and then throws three or four ſmall 


parcels, of gilt paper into the fire, which are conſumed 
with it. As there are a great quantity of proviſions dreſ- 
ſed upon theſe occaſions, the maſter no ſooner riſes than 
he orders his ſervants to eat, and make their hearts merry; 
for theſe more ſeldom perform any act of worſhip, with- 
out either giving the poor, or their attendants reaſon to 
bleſs them: their devotions being always attended with 
acts of charity and benevolence. | 

They annually obſerve two public feaſts, the chief of 
which is at the beginning of their new year, which com- 
mences at the firſt new moon after the middle of January, 
when they ſpend ten or twelve days in rejoicing. - There 
is during this time a ceſſation from all bufinelz ; people 


ſeaſon returns, the motes, which ſurround the 


tions of the people, who are ſo devoted to him as to pray 
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put on their beſt cloaths, and ſpend their time in drink - 
ing, gaming, and other diverſions, and the common peo- 
ple, on theſe occaſions, get extremely drunk. 
- The other great feſtival is after their having brought in 
their firſt harveſt. - The firſt and fifteenth Ws of 'eve 
moon are likewiſe holidays, in which they -perform theit 


| devotions with extraordinary zeal ; they alſo at theſe times 


bring meat and drink to the ſepulchres of their deceaſed 
friends, and after they are gone, the bonzes regale them- 
ſelves with it. Their great men and civil magiſtrates 
alſo ſolemnize their birth-days, when they are compli- 
mented by all their friends and relations. At every enter- 
tainment a comedy is acted, and in theſe they are ſaid to 
excel other nations. They are uſually exhibited in the 
night-time, and laſt from ſun- ſet to ſun· riſe: but their 
playing does not hinder the audience from eating and 
drinking; for they are generally as intent upon the feaſt, 
as upon the play that is acting. a 
The people are fond of aſtrology, and on every occa- 
ſion conſult the pretenders to that art. They are ſtrict 
obſervers of times and ſeaſons, of lucky and unlucky days, 
and as they give names to every hour in the day, as the 
horſe, the bear, the tyger, &c. the beaſt which gives 
name to the hour in which a perſon is born is always 
avoided, from the apprehenſion that this beaſt will ſome 
time prove fatal to him, | | 
A man's meeting a woman when he firſt goes out in a 
morning, is eſteemed ominous, and on ſuch an occaſion 
they return home, and will not ſtir out for ſeyeral hours. 
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r oe, > was formerly ſubject to the vaſt em- 
pire of China, when a famous robber, called Din, 
put himſelf at the head of a body of men of his own. pro- 
feſſion, whom he inſpired-with the reſolution of taking up 
arms, and throwing off the yoke of ſervitude. He ſuc- 
ceeded, and thoſe whom he had engaged in the revolt, 
out of gratitude, placed him upon the throne. The hap- 
pineſs which the Tonquineſe flattered themſelves they had 
acquired by their independence, became to them a ſource 
of miſeries and cruel gars, ſtill more pernicious than their 
antient ſubjection to the Chineſe emperors, For ſeven cen- 
turies after their revolt, they werealmoſt continually in arms 
one againſt another, in (ſupport of the different factions, 
which, ambition and jealouſy raiſed up among them; and 
the families on the throne were fix times changed. 

The laſt civil war introduced a new and very extraor- 
diny form of government. Cochin-China had, for ſome 
time, been ſubject to the king of Tonquin, who uſed to 
create a general with an almoſt unlimitted power in each 
kingdom; but at length the general, who commanded 
the forces in Cochin- Chins, prompted by ambition, and 
perhaps alſo incited by reſentment, threw off his alle- 
giance, and made himſelf king; when the general of Ton- 
quin, equally ambitious, obſerving his ſucceſs, followed 
his example, and ſeized all the revenues of the kingdom : 
but being leſs deſirous of the title of ſovereign than of 
real power and royal authority, he left the ann, the ex- 
ternal ſplendor of a monarch, on condition that he ſhould 
have the abſolute command of the army, with the great- 
eſt part of the revenues of the kingdom, and that their de- 
ſcendants' ſhould ſucceed to the — * ; 

By virtue of this agreement there are two ſorts of kings; 
he who receives the honours of N is called bouaz 
and the choua has all its advantages. The boua is a kind 
of priſoner of ſtate in his own palace, where he is allowed 
to indulge himſelf in luxurious indolence, and to take his 
diverſions with his women and children. He is almoſt 
every day taken up in giving audience to his ſubjects, hear- 
ing their complaints, and determining their private dif- 
ferences. At certain times. he receives the mock homage 
of the great officers, and is honoured with the acclama- 
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for his ptoſperity, imagining that nothing can be of worſe 
| 3 than his dying without iſſue. "The 
choua himſelf pays him the moſt profound reſpect before 
the people, declaring, that he has aſſumed the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, only to eaſe him of the trouble, 
that he may enjoy his pleaſure without interruption or re- 
ſtraint. He is alſo addreſſed by the foreign ambaſſadors, 
as if he was ſtill veſted with ſovereign power. But ex- 
cept theſe ſhadows of royalty, which he only receives on 
certain occaſions, he has little reaſon to think / himſelf a 
king ; for he has few attendants, and none but thoſe who 
are choſen by the choua. ' ANG 
Te princes his ſons partake of his ſervitude. They 
never leave the palace above four times a year, and that 
only fix days each time, and they are beſides attended by 
officers appointed by the choua. In the firſt of thoſe ſix 
days of liberty they viſit the temples; in the two follow- 
ing they take the diverſion of hunting ; and during the 
three laſt, they fail upon the river in gallies magnificently 
adorned. The right of primogeniture does not regulate 
the ſucceſſion to the crown ; the will of the father decides 
it in favout of him whom he moſt loves or eſteems. As 
ſoon as he is declared, the choua, followed by his princi- 
| officers, the counſellors of ſtate, and the eunuchs, do 
im homage, and take an oath to place him on the throne 
after his father's deceaſe. | 
It would be tedidus were we fully to deſcribe the pomp 
and magnificence of the ceremonies obſerved at his funeral. 
During the ſixty-five days following his death, he is 
ſerved as if fill alive, and proviſions are diſtributed 
amongſt the bonzes, and the poor, The whole nation 
uts on mourning, and every one wears it a longer or a 
Harter time according to his rank: the civil and military 
officers, for three years ; the king's houſhold; nine months; 
the nobility, fix; and the people, three. Theſe three 
years are times of ſadneſs, during which no rejoicings are 
allowed, except at the coronation of the ſucceeding prince. 
The cuſtom is to carry the body of the deceaſed king into 
the deſarts lying beyond Bodego. It is two day's journey 
from Cachao, the capital of the kingdom to that city: but 
as the king and all the court go thither on foot, it takes 
up fifteen or ſixteen days. All the road is covered with 
Ruff of a violet colour, and at the diſtance of every quar- 
ter of a league there are places for refreſhment. The 
choua takes care that there ſhall be lodgings for. every 
night, In the midſt of an immenſe and magnificent reti- 
nue of officers, elephants, and horſes, is the chariot 
which carries the boua's coffin; drawn by fix harts, train- 
ed for that purpoſe. After the corpſe comes to Bodego, 
it is put into a galley, and attended only by the ſix prin - 
cipal eunuchs of the court, who inter it in a remote place, 


after having obliged themſelves by oath never to reveal it. | 


This ſecrecy is perhaps an article of their religion, or a 
recaution to prevent the treaſures buried with him from 
bein carried off, and which they imagine he may have 
occaſion for in the other world. "Tis ſaid, that the princes 
and princeſſes give orders for their being buried near him, 
from a principle of gratitude, that in the other world they 
may continue to render him their ſervices. 
After theſe funeral ceremonies are over comes on the 
coronation of the new boua, which diffuſes pleaſures and 
diverſions over the city of Cachao and the ſurrounding 
country, He is carried upon an elephant into the great 
court of the palace, which is covered with rich tapeſtry in 
ſorm of a tent, whete he receives the oath of fidelity from 
the great men of the kingdom, to whom he makes a pre- 
ſent of ſeveral pieces of gold, worth about a hundred piſ- 
toles, and ſmall bars of filver. Afterwards a large camp is 
erected in the midſt of a vaſt plain. The king goes thither, 
with all the officers of his houſhold, and a great part of the 
army, and there receives the oaths of the deputies of his 
kingdom and of his people. One half of the month g 
away in rejoicings, every day is remarkable for the diver- 
ſity of feſtivals, and the generoſity of the prince; even the 
Harkneſs of the night is not unemployed, for then are fur- 
niſhed new amuſements by letting off continual fire-works, 
which are ſaid to be infinitely finer and more curious than 
thoſe we have in Europe. 4 
* * Theſe are the honours that chiefly diſtinguiſh the boua, 
| who, during his reign, has not even a guard; while the 
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choua has his guards of horſe and foot, and two or three 
hundred elephants, with an army of thirty thouſand men 
quartered in and about the city of Cachao, and ſeventy or 
eighty thouſand in qther parts of the kingdom. Theſe 
are chiefly foot, armed with match-Jocks and broad- 
ſwords. | 

The foldiers are taught to make their own gun-powder 
themſelves, in ſmall hand-mills given them for that purpoſe; 
but they are ignorant of the art of corning it. Every ſol- 
dier has a cartouch- box, in which are little hollow canes 
filled with powder, each holding a charge; and, it is ſaid, 
that no people will load and fire quicker. Their arms are 
kept very bright, and in bad weather are covered with 
lackered cane. 3 

Shooting matches are frequently appointed to make the 
ſoldiers good markſmen, and every one is rewarded ac- 
cording to his ſkill: he that ſhoots the wideſt from the 
mark is obliged to do double duty the next time he mounts 
the guard. | 
oft of the forces are kept on the frontiers bf Cochin- 
China, the natives of which are almoſt their only enemies; 
and between the out-guards of each kingdom there hap- 
pen frequent ſkirmiſhes : but they very feldom come to a 
general engagement. | 

The troops can never take the field but in the dry ſea- 
ſons; ſor during the rains there is no marching or en- 
— When the army marches, the generals and prin- 
cipal officers are mounted in little wooden apartments fixed 
on the backs of the elephants. They take no field-pieces 
with them, but ſome long guns that are about fix or ſe- 
ven feet in the barrel; theſe,when they fire them, are reſt- 
ed upon crutches, and uſed to clear a paſs, or to fire acroſs 
the rivers. The ſoldiers take little baggage with them, 
and ſeem prepared rather for ſlight ſkirmiſhes, than a 
pitched battle. 

The naval forces of the kingdom are very inconſiderable, 
they only conſiſting of narrow gallies ſixty or ſeventy feet 
long : the head and ftern are raiſed ten or twelve feet above 
the water, but the middle is not above two feet from it. 
The captain fits in the ſtern, which is painted and gilt; 
and the ſoldiers who row theſe veſſels have a coverin 
over them, to preſerve them from the rain: they puſh their 
oars from them, and in the fame inftant they all plunge 
them into the water, there being a perſon who keeps time 
and gives the word, and the rowers anſwer in a hoarſe 
voice. Theſe. veſſels do not draw above two feet and a 
half water, and are of no ſervice at ſea, except in very 
calm weather. n 2 | 

The ſoldiers are alſo employed both upon the rivers and 
the roads to prevent the running of s; they likewiſe 
keep watch in the towns and villages, particularly at 
Cachao : while they are on the — they have only 
long ſtaves; but they are very inſolent and troubleſome to 
thoſe who paſs by them; and it is in vain to complain of 
their ill uſage,” for their officers, to whom alone they are 
accountable, are not very ready to receive complaints 
againſt them : however, for a little money a man may paſs 
their watch pretty quietly in the night. | 

None are capable of being preferred toany offices or poſts 
in the government, unleſs they have taken their degrees, 
and gone through a courſe of ſtudy, as in China; theic 
manner of taking their degrees, and their examinations, 
are alſo performed in much the ſame manner. 

Yet moſt of their magiſtrates are eunuchs, Every go- 
vernor is abſolute in his province; and they are ſaid to be 
exceeding covetous and imperious. At the death of an 
officer, who is an eunuch, all his wealth falls to the go- 
vernment, on which account little notice is taken of their 
extortions. To the oppreffion and injuſtice of theſe of- 
ficers is imputed the poverty and want of trade that is ex- 
tremely conſpicuous in the country. 

An oath of fidelity is once a year adminiſtered to the 
ſubjects of every province, and upon this occafion ev 
one drinks a cup of the blood of fome fowl! mixed wit 
arrack; -which is eſteemed the moſt ſolemn oath by which 
they can bind themſelves. 

ere are no courts of - juſtice, but any magiſtrate ma 
cauſe an offender to be brought before him, and inflict ſuc 
puniſhments upon him as is allowed by the laws of the 


| country; but there is no formal trial, and conſequantly the 
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znnocent muſt fometimes ſuffer for the guilty z nor is any 
She allowed for an appeal, ſentence being immediately 
ed. 1 | TN 
he aſual puniſhment for murder and other capital 
crimes is . is generally pet formed before 
the offender's own door, or where the fact was committed : 
the criminal is ſeated upon. the ground, with his legs 
ſtretched out, and the executioner, with a. back-f . 
ſtrikes off his head at a blow. |. 25 ad 13148 
Theft is not puniſhed with death, but with cutting off a 
or a whole member, according to the nature of the 
offence 3 ſometimes one joint of a finger, and ſome- 


* 


times the whole finger 3 an for greater crimes the wh le | and 


* ſome other offences criminals ate loaded with iton 
chains and great wooden clogs; and ſometimes, as in 
China, they have large heavy s made like a pillory, 
and hung about their, necks for a month. together ; but 
e are more commonly puniſhed by receiving a num- 

r of ſtrokes with a ſplit bamboo. -A perſon, after having 
ſuffered any of theſe -puniſhments, is conſidered as in- 
- Debtors are frequently condemned. to become priſoners 
to their creditors, and to work for them till their debts are 
paid; during which time they live on rice and water, and 
undergo ſuch other hardſhips as the creditor chooſes to 
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HE Tonquineſe are, in general, pretty good mecha- 
nics, in have man of inds * trades 
amongſt them, as painters, bell-founders, potters, weavers, 
taylots, turners, Carpenters, ſmiths, and paper-makers. 
One ſort of their paper is made of filk, and the other of the 
bark of a tree, Which is pounded in large troughs with 
wooden peſtles. Money-changing, which is a great pro- 
feſſion here, is managed r dex- 
terous at it; and, tis ſaid, will raiſe the price of their 
caſh with as much art as our ſtock-brokers do their 
ſtocks. Ll Bs 11821 | Fx 
The Tonquineſe make great quantities of ſtuffs from 
ſilks of their own produce, as ſooſces, pelongs, 'hawkins, 
peniaſcoes, and gaz: the pelongs and gawz are ſome 
plain and others flowered. Befides theſe they make ſe- 


But though Tonquin abounds in filk, they feldom ap- 
ply themſelves to weaving it till the ſhips arrive ; for the 
people are kept ſo miſerably poor by the great lords, to 

whom the lands belong, and whoſe vaſſals they are, that 
they have not even money enough to purchaſe materials; 
and therefore foreign merchants are frequently obliged to 
advance it for them; and to wait ſeveral months till their 
goods are made. But the Dutch traders remedy this incon · 
venience by contracting a kind of temporary marriage with 


the women of the country, whom they make their factors, 


to buy up ſilk and other materials at the dead time of the 


year, and employ the poor people when work is cheapeſt ; - 
by this means, they have their goods ready when the 
ſhips atrive, Many of the Dutch, it is ſaid, have raiſed 
good eſtates by theſe female factors, who are faithful to 
them, and the women alſo enrich themſelves ; and when 
the Dutch huſbands have left trading thither; have married 
the greateſt lords. | | * 
Lackered-ware is another great manufacture of this 
kingdom, that of Tonquin being eſteemed the beſt in the 
world next to that of Japan; The cabinets which are 
lackered there are made of pine tree; however their cabi- 
net-makers are but indifferent artiſts; | 
The Tonquineſe make great quantities of a coarſe kind 
of earthen-ware of a grey colour, which is exported to 
ſeveral parts of India. From hence alſo is brought rhubarb, 
muſk, turpentine, and ſeveral other drugs; but theſe they 


are ſaid to have from China. They have alſo lignum-aloes, 


| 


and a dying wood not much unlike Campeachy logwood, 
but not ſo large; | | 

They make no long voyages, not do they export any 
merchandize in their own bottoms, except fiſh and rice 
to ſome of the neighbouring countries: moſt of the trade 
is carried on by foreign ſhipping, and indeed they have few 
veſſels that will bear the ſea: thoſe they uſe are chiefly 
fiſhing- boats, or a ſet of long gallies, only fit for their 
rivers or the coaſts in. fair weather ; and as they have a 
very large fea-coaſt, and many fine rivers well ſtocked 


with fiſh, their employs a multitude of hands, and 
many of them live with their whole families upon the 
water. | 


The goods imported into Tonquin are Engliſh broad- 
cloth, lead, ſulphur, falt-petre, great guns, pepper, and 
other ſpices. It does not appear they have any coin of 
their own, but t rticularly 


they make uſe of foreign coins, 
niſh reals ; they alſo make payments with little pieces 


veral other ſorts, but ' theſe are chiefly bought up by the 
Engliſh and Dutch. ' | | 


* 
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of ſilwer, which paſs by weight, and therefore have always 


| their ſcales about them. 
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Of the Kingdom of LA O, or LAOS. 


n 


The Situation and Produce of the C „ with the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants, 


AOS is bounded on the north by part of China, and 
on the weſt is divided by high mountains from the 
ingdoms of Siam and Ava, and by another chain on the 
eaſt from Tonquin and Cochin-China. It extends from 
about the fifteenth to the twenty-ſecond degree thirty mi- 
nutes north latitude; and ſome ſay that it is not above 
fifty miles broad from eaſt to At the foot of the 
above mountains are foreſts of lofty trees that ſeem to have 
been planted as a rampart againſt the t torrents of 
water which in the rainy ſeaſon ruſh with fury from the 
mountains; and to which alone is owing the harveſt in a 
country that would otherwiſe be burnt up with heat. 
This country produces a great quantity of benjoin, of a 


the ſelling it to firangers is prohibited ; but for what rea- 
ſon is not known. que is alſo found here, it is uſed 
in making Spaniſh-wax, and is a kind of earth that lies 
about the ant-hills in ſome foreſts, There is no country 
where more ivory is to be had; elephants being ſo nu- 
- merous, that the inhabitants have thence taken their 
name; for it is ſaid, that the word Langians ſignifies a 
thouſand elephants. There are great herds of buffaloes, 
hogs, and wild cattle of ſeveral forts. The fields abound 
with rice, and the rivers with fiſh of an extraordinary ſize. 
The country alſo produces a great variety of flowers, and 
plenty of cotton, honey, and wax ; and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in muſk and amber. They have 
likewiſe mines of iron, lead, and tin; and in the rivers 
are found gold-duſt. 
The natives, who are called Langians, are very tracta- 
ble and good natured, faithful and honeſt, "They are 


better kind than is found in any other country of the Eaſt : 
13 p 2 | 


well ſhaped, robuſt, inclining to fat, and vf an olive 
complexion ; but ſomewhat fairer than their neighbours. 
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Their principal food is rice, -buffaloes fleſh, and pulſe of 
ſeveral forts. They ſeldom eat cow-beef or -fowts ; and 
when any of the latter are wanted, they knock them” on 
the head with a ſtick, thinking it the greateſt crime to 
ſhed their blood while they are livings and they roaſt 
them without plucking their feathers. - They apply them- 
ſelves only to agriculture and. fiſhing, yet it is very ex- 
traordinary to hear of a robbery or murder among them, 
which whenever it happens, and the criminal cannot be 
found, the neighbours are obliged to make ſatisfaction to 
the family of the ſufferer. Fornication is permitted to the 
Jaity, but never to the talapoins, or prieſts ; but an adul- 
— loſes her liberty for ever, and becomes the flave of her 
huſband, They allow polygamy, but the firſt wife has 
the pre-eminence. When they marry, both the bridegroom 
and bride promiſe before a couple that has been long mar- 
ried, that they will behave well to each other till death, 
and yet they frequently part on very trifling occahons. 
While the women lie- in all the relations repair to. her 
huſband's houſe, and divert themſelves with dancing and 
other paſtimes. They have another feſtival which laſts a 
month at the deceaſe of their kindred, whoſe funerals 
they celebrate with great ſplendor ; and the talapoins who 
are invited ſing certain ſongs, which they pretend puts 
the ſoul into the right way to heaven. hen the month 
js expired they burn the corpſe, and carry the aſhes to a 
pagoda; theſe ſtructures are encompaſled by ſtately tombs, 
upon which the rich expend very conſiderable ſums. 
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the Government of Laos, the Splendor of the Court, and a 
— Dead ir the Capual of that Kingdom ; and of 
the Religion of the Langians. © 


HE ſovereign is abſolute and independant ; for he 
diſpoſes of all honours and employments, and has 
the property of all eſtates, ſo that no family can enjoy them 
by virtue of any teſtamentary bequeſts ; and he leaves no- 
thing to orphans but the moveable goods, ſo that no other 
man in the country can properly call a foot of land his 
own. 4. | . 
In order to impreſs on the minds of his ſubjects a high 
veneration for his perſon, he appears in public but twice 
in a year, when he ſhews himſelf three days each time. 
His ears, by being bored in his infancy, are ſo diſtended 
by the weight of his ear- rings, that they reach down to 
his ſhoulders, which is the charaQteriſtic of his pre- emi- 
nence above his ſubjects; who alſo bore their ears, but do 
not ſtretch them to ſuch an immoderate length. He wears, 
inſtead of a crown, a gold ribband round his head; and 
when he appears in public the people bring a number of 
elephants and wild beaſts, with wreſtlers and gladiators, 
into a large field, or ſpacious area, to divert him with 
their tricks and with their combats. IBRD, be 
© But the court appears in its greateſt ſplendor when he 
goes with his grandees to a 2 preſent to ſame jdol 
temple. The officers of ſtate begin their cavalcade with 
bands of muſic playing before them; but the king makes 
the moſt ſplendid figure, he bting mounted on one of the 
talleſt and moſt beautiful elephants, which is adorned with 
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embroidered trappings that hang down to the ground; 
and the monarch, upon this occaſion, is ſo loaded with 

recious ſtones, that he may be ſaid to wear the wealth of 
a kingdom. © His numerous followers are all richly dreſſed, 
and being mounted on fine horſes ride in great order, with 
carabines that glitter with precious ſtones. The women, 
who are not permitted to go into the ſtreets on that day, 
generally look out of the windows, and ſcatter ſcented 
waters both on the king and his preſent, which is carried 
on cattle'richly decorated with trappings. The talapoins 
come out of their convent to meet the king, and attend 
him; while he, as the repreſentative of both ſexes, ſacri- 
fices to the idol. f f 2b 03 

The great officers of the kingdom are ſeven viceroys, 
who govern its ſeven provinces; the principal of theſe, 
who 1s called the viceroy-general, eaſes the gp in his 
burthen of government; and, upon his deceaſe, fummons 
the ſtates, and diſpoſes of every thing till his ſucceſſor is 
placed on the - throne. Theſe ſeven viceroys conſtantly 
attend the king as companions and counſellors, and depute 
their lieutenants to diſcharge their office. in the ſeveral 
provinces. In every province is a militia of harſe and 
foot, whoſe officers are dependant on the viceroy, and the 
forces are ſubſiſted by the revenue of each.  |- | 

The different rank of the courtiers are diſtinguiſhed by 
gold and filver boxes of betel, of various forms and ſizes, 
that are carried by the pages who attend their maſters to 
all the public aſſemblies. The viceroy-general in all pub- 
lic proceſſions rides on an elephant richly accoutred ; the 
other viceroys have chairs lined with cloth of gold, and 
are accompanied: by ſervants in rich liveries. All the other 
officers go on foot, without ſhewing their boxes. 

As the king is abſolute, and the people have little fo- 
reign trade, they have few laws, but every ſamily is under 
vaſſalage to one who is their head and ſuperior ; by which 
means the king can, aſſemble a-numerous army in a very 
ſhort time, by only giving notice to the-chiefs: but If 
theſe chiefs are found guilty-of any remarkable crime, all 
his kindred: are deprived of their rights and prerogatives, 
and obliged to engage in the mean employment of ſervi 
the king's elephants. Crimes are here ſeverely puniſhed, 
eſpecially breaches of the peace; and in all civil affairs, 
the judge has a right to condemn the parties without 
f ; | Whew - 
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he capital of Laos is called Leng, or Langione „which 
is ſituated on the banks of the river Mecon, in one hun- 
dred degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, and in latitude 
twenty-one degrees forty-five minutes. Marini ſays, that 
the palace, which is of great extent, has many of the 
apartments adorned with baſs relieyos richly gilt ; that 
the great men's houſes are lofty, beautiful, and built with 
timber, but thoſe of the common people are meer huts and 
that none but the talapoins have leave to build their houſes 
of brick and ſtone. | | | 
» The talapoins are under the claſs of noviciates till th 
are twenty-three years of age, when they paſs their exami- 
nation, and are incorporated. Some of the Langians 
believe that the ſouls of the wicked, on leaving the body, 
are annihilated ; but that thoſe of the virtuous aſſume an 
etherial body, as clear as the light ; and, aſter paſſing 
through ſixteen heavens, and enjoying the pleaſures of all, 


return to earth, and again inhabit the human body, 
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The Situation and Extent of Cochin-China ; its Climate, of. 
tables, and Animals ; with a particular Account of the edible 
Bi rds- N. et 4. 


-SNYOCHIN-CHINA, or Weſt China as the name im: 
ports, was thus called by the Portugueſe to diſtin- 
iſh it from Cochin on the Malabar coaſt; and if we in- 
clude Chiampa, which is à province of Cochin-China, 
or at leaſt tributary to it, extends from eleven degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude to fixteen de ten mi- 
nutes, and is about three hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and one hundred and fifty where 
broadeſt from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded on the north b 
Tonquin, on the eaſt by the ſea of China, on the fourh 
by the Indian ocean, and by the kingdom of Cambodia 
and the mountains of the Kemois. 
obſerves, that it extends along the coaſt of the ſea ſeven 
hundred miles from the river of Cambodia to that of 
uambin. | 
This kingdom, which is called by the. natives Anam, 
or the Weſt Country, is ſaid to be more temperate than 
Tonquin, from its lying more open to the ſea, and being 
refreſhed by the ſea breezes. However, both countries lie 
upon a flat, and are annually overflowed about the ſame 
time: the ſeaſons are conſequently the ſame, and the 
lands equally fruitful in rice, which requires no 'other 
— wo the mud left by the waters, which renders it 
ſo fertile, that they have three harveſts in a year. This 
inundation happens once a fortnight for three days at a 
time, during September, October, and November; and 
not only gives fertility to the ſoil, but drowns vaſt numbers 
of the rats with which the rice-fields are peſtered. At 
this time they have their eſt fairs and markets; on ac- 
count 6f the eaſe with which they can tranſport goods from 
one place to another by their boats, in which they alſo take 
the dfowned cattle; which ſerves them for food. 
Cochin- China is divided into the following, five pro- 
vinces, Renan, Pulocambi, Quamgum, Cachiam, and 
Sinuva; this laſt joins to Tonquin, and in it the king 
keeps his court; but travellers neither give any account 
of the ſituation of the other provinces, nor deſcribe any of 
their towns. | / - F N TOO e | 
The country produces ſugar-canes, and the ſame fruits 
ag are found in Tonquin all the year round, particularly 
vranges, durions, ananas, bananas, melons, and ſeveral 
others; but they have no grapes, nor ſcarcely. any other 
European fruits. They have, however, vaſt woods of 
mulberry- trees, and others that afford excellent timber, 
particularly iron- wood of ſeveral ſorts: they have alſo 
the aquila- tree, the wood of which has a very fragrant 
ſmell! and gtows upon the Kemois mountains. The 
wood of the old trees has the fineſt ſcent, this is' called 
colamba, and is reſerved for the king's uſe. This is ſup- 
ſed to be the fame with lignum-aloes, and is highly va- 
ued in China and Japan, where a block of it is uſed for a 
pillow; and among the Indian nations that burn their 
be great quantities of it are conſumed in the funeral 
piles. 5 | 
The ſame animals are to be found here as in Tonquin, 
eſpecially rhinoceroſes and elephants of an extraordinary 
ſize,” and the country abounds with wild and tame cattle, 
fowl, and fiſh, 
In treating of the produce of this country it will not be 
—_—_ to give here a deſcription of the edible bird's- 
neſts, which have already been ſo often mentioned in this 
work, and which are admired as an extraordinary dainty 
over all the Indies. Theſe neſts are chiefly found in 
Cochin-China: they are built by a- ſmall bird like a 
ſwallow, in the rocks upon the ſea-coaſts, and are com- 
poſed of the ſea · froth and a juice from the bird's ſtomach, 
which hardens with the ſun, and is almoſt tranſparent: this 
being ſoftened with water is pulled in pieces, and by be- 
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ing put into ſoup; is eſteemed extremely nouriſhing, and is 
by many people accounted very delicious. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuftoms, Buildings, Reli- 
gion, and Trade of the Cochin-Chineſe, | 


HE natives reſemble the Chineſe in their ſtature, com- 
 plexion, and features; but all of them wear their 
hair at its full length, like the Tonquineſe. 0 Sir 
Their dreſs conſiſts of ſilk gowns or veſts of various co- 
lours one upon another; the men ſwathe their legs 
and thighs with filk inſtead of breeches, and they have 
ſlippers or ſandals, which, when they viſit, they leave at the 
door, where a pan of water is always ſet to waſh their 
feet, Their dreſs is in ſhort the moſt modeſt of that of 
any people in the Indies. The women wear a waiſtcoat 
cloſe to their bodies, and ſeveral petticoats, with a veil 
over all. The coat next their body trails on the ground, 
and the reſt are ſhorter than each other by half a ſpan. 
Both ſexes wear fans, and never uncover their heads by 
= of ſalutation. The men of learning wear above the 
of their eloaths a gown of black damaſk; they have a 
ſtole about their necks, a blue ſilk handkerchief round 
their arms, and high. caps 'reſembling mitres, But the 
other s of both ſexes wear broad caps embroidered 
with ſilk and gold, and never cut their beards and nails 
any more than their hair, becauſe nature, they imagine, de- 
ſigned them for ornament; but the mechanics, and all 
perſons concerned in manual labour, are obliged to pare 
their nails for the ſake'of convenience. | 
Their food, and manner of eating and drinking, is the 
ſame as the Tonquineſe, but they reckon it a ſin to drink 
milk, becauſe it is the food of the young. They eat at 
little round tables, adorned with ſilyer and gold, accord- 
ing to the quality of the owner, and their diſhes are plac- 
ed upon them in frames made of ſugar-canes, - an 
| are ſtrong, active, and naturally more courteous 
and polite than their neighbours, - and though they are 
ſaid to be better ſoldiers, haye a great command of their 
paſſions. They are very liberal and charitable, yet they 
are ready to aſk for any thing that pleaſes them, and to 
take a denial as an affront. | | x1 
Their houſes, which are of wood, and two ſtories high, 
are well carved on the inſide, and erected upon lofty pil- 
lars with boards betwixt them, which they can remove 
at pleaſure, to leave a free paſſage for the water during the 
time of the inundation, when they retire into the upper 
apartments, and have a communicatidh with one another 
by boats. In theſe houſes are three degtees of ſeats; the 
firſt is a mat on the floor, upon which the common peo- 
ple fit eroſs - legged: the ſecond is a low ſtool covered with 
a mat for thoſe in genteel circumſtances, and the 
other is a kind of couch raiſed againſt the wall, two or 
three feet above the floor, for the nobility and prieſts. 
Their phyſicians, like thoſe of China, are ſkilful in the 
cure of diſeaſes. They feel the patient's pulſe, and im- 
mediately pronounce whether he be curable or not. If 
the latter, they give him nothing ; but if the former, they 
bargain with the patient to perform the cure in ſuch a 
time, or elſe to have nothing for their attendance. The 
2 are alſo ſaid to be maſters of ſame extraordinary 
ecrets. 51 
Their language has ſome reſemblance to that of the 
Chineſe ; and they have a learned language different from 
that commonly ſpoken. 11 
As to their religion, they believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, and eternal rewards and puniſhments, and are firm- 
ly perſuaded that the ſpirit paſſing ſrom one body to ano- 
ther more noble, is a part of its future reward. They 
make entertainments for the deceaſed, who they imagine 
feed on the immaterial ſubſtance of the proviſions, which 


they 
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they diſtinguiſh from the accidents of quantity and qua- 
ey. Tuch worſhip the ſouls of men reputed holy, and 


for the ſupreme God, whoſe chief attribute is according to 
them inviſibility, arid they only pray to the reſt to inter- 
cede with him. Borri obſerves, that when he was here, 
one of their governors died, and as he lay on his death- 
bed, a multitude of armed men made thruſts in the air 
with their ſcymeters, threw darts, and fired muſquets in 
the palace, and that men on each fide continually beat the 
air about his mouth with their ſcymeters, to hinder the 
evil ſpirits from hurting his wr ſoul. Then finding 
that his death was cauſed by the fall of a beam ep! x1 
lace, they burnt the whole fabric ; for the Cochin-Chi- 
neſe always burn the ſuppoſed cauſe of death, whether a 
| houſe, a man, or beaſt. 
ed to its interment by a multitude of people dancing, who 
had built a new palace far more noble than the old one, and 
as many gallies as he uſed to keep, which run on Wheels; 
they alſo prepared wooden elephants, horſes, and other 
moveables, and erected a kind of temple in the midſt of 
the palace, in which was an altar whereon they placed 
the coffin. No governor was appointed during the ſpace of 
three years, becauſe they imagined the ſoul of the deceaſ- 
ed ruled till that time was expired. 2 

Several authors have given a very romantic deſcription 
of theſe people, particularly the Abbe Choiſi, who attend- 
ed the French Ambaſſador to Siam, and in his journal has 
a long and florid deſcription of their cuſtoms, ** No- 
« thing, ſay, he, can be finer than the galleys of the 
„ Cochin-Chineſe. 
«*within red, ſhining like a mirror. Every one of them 
« has fixty oars, all gilt. The rowers, who are alſo 
& ſoldiers, have at their feet a muſket, a poniard, a bow 
« and quiver. They are forbid, on pain of death, to 
<< utter ſo much as a word. conſtantly keep their 
<« eyes on the commander, who delivers his orders by the 
« motion of a wand, and every thing is ſo nicely ad- 
46 juſted, that a maſter of muſic, when he beats time, does 
* not make himſelf better underſtood by all his muſici- 
&« ans.--The ſailors commonly wear only drawers of 
« white ſilk, and a hair cap; but when they prepare for 
« battle, they put on their heads a ſmall gilt head-piece, 
% and on their body a fine cloſe coat. They have the 
„ right arm ſhoulder and fide entirely naked.” Were 
theſe cloſe coats then glewed on? If not, how were 
they faſtened ? He proceeds, The land _ con- 
oy fits of thirty thouſand men: the king's houſhold of 
« nine thouſand, and the firſt princes of five.—The 
« guards of the king and prince are cloathed in velvet, 
c and have arms of gold and ſilver: the officers are more 
* or leſs magnificent, according to their degrees; and on 
« the day of battle or a review, the common ſoldiers are 
tc Jrefſed in an uniform of green, red, or yellow fattin.” 
Few romances are filled with ſuch marvellous and extra- 
vagant deſcriptions; but in this ſtile ſeveral other of the 
French authors have written, who have viſited theſe coun- 
tries, and their abſurdities render even what is moſt pro- 
bable, when aſſerted by them, ſuſpicious. Theſe coun- 
tries are, indeed, but little known * Europeans; nor 
have we materials from authors © acknowledged vera- 
city, ſufficient to deſcribe them in a proper and judicious 
manner. 

We may, however, add from captain Hamilton, that 
their laws are ſevere, and a painful death is not only in- 
flited on thoſe guilty of treaſon, but alſo on their rela- 
tions within the bounds of conſanguinity. Their cities 
and towns are divided into wards, and at the ends of 
each ſtreet are railed gates, 2 to conſine each ward 

within its own limits. Theſe gates are locked every night, 
ſo that the people of different wards can have no commu- 
nication, 

As to their trade they give little encouragement for 
ſtrangers to traffic with them; but as their coun 


in gold, raw ſilk, and drugs, they carry them to Cambo- - 
dia, and diſpoſe of them there, except what they annually 
ſome of their jonks trade 


fend to Canton in China, and 
to Johore and Cambodia. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


lace their images among their idols in the temples. Their 
igh altar is kept empty, with a dark vacant ſpace behind | 


he governor's body was attend- | 


All without is black varniſh, and 


abounds | 


__Camnonia. 


"ROT. 
Of CaMBoDIA, or CamBoyA, h 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. 


0 kingdom of Cambodia is ſituated to the eaſt of 
Cochin-China and Chiampa, and is bounded on 
the north by the kingdom of Laos, and the Kemois 
mountains; on the ſouth by the Indian Ocean, and on 
the weſt by the kingdom and gulph of Siam, it extendin 
from the eighth degree of north latitude to about the fif- 
teenth. It makes near four hundred miles in its greateſt 
length, and about two hundred and ten where broadeſt; 
but it becomes very narrow towards the north. 

The weſt part of this country is mountainous and de- 
ſart, but in the middle it lies low, and is watered by the 
river Mecan, which runs through its whole extent, and 
beginning to ſwell on the firſt of June, riſes ten or twelve 
feet, and in July and Auguſt overflows the neighbouring 
lands. This river riſes in Tibet, and after running a 
courſe of fifteen hundred miles, falls by two mouths into 
the ſea, forming an iſland, the moſt eaſtern of theſe ſtreams 
is called the Combodia river, and that to the weſt is na- 
med Occbequane, or Bona de Carangera, 

In this country are found amethiſts, ſaphires, corneli- 
ans, chryſolites, garnets, cats-eyes, properly called aca- 
tes, and milk and blood-ſtones, It alfo produces gold. 

The country likewiſe; abounds in rice, and other corn, 
cocoas, oranges, citrons, mangoes, and other Indian fruits, 
Here is alſo plenty of Japan wood, ſandal wood, aquila 
wood, cambogia or gamboge, a yellow gum uſed in me- 
dicine, and in painting, and fold in rolls; ſtick-lack, 
lack for japanning ; raw ſilk, and elephants teeth. 

Captain Hamilton ſays, that fleſh and fiſh are the on- 
ly things to be bought without a permit from the king; 
and that theſe are ſo plentiful and cheap, that he purchaſ- 
ed a bullock of between four and five. hundred weight for 
a Spaniſh dollar, and that one hundred and forty pounds 
weight of rice may be bought for eight- pence; but poul- 
try are ſcarce, becauſe the country being for the moſt part 
woody, the chickens, as they grow up, betake them- 
ſelves to the woods. In theſe woods grow certain trees 
with a thick bark, of fo -N 2 nature, that the in- 
habitants, who go in ſearch of wild elephants for the 
fake of their teeth, take with them a piece of iron with a 
ſharp end, which they drive into the bark of this tree, 
and after it has ſtayed a ſhort time, take it out, and put 
it into their gun charged with powder, and when they 
come within reach, ſhoot it into the elephant's body. 
The wounded: beaft immediately flies, while the men fol- 
lowing, keep him in ſight till he drops down dead. With 
the ſame poiſoned flugs they alſo kill wild cows and buf- 
faloes for the fake of their tongues. Tis ſaid this ſubtile 
poiſon has a very ſurpriſing quality; for if the men are 
hungry, or thirſty, as is often the caſe while they are 
hunting in the woods, they ſqueeze a few drops of it on a 
leaf, and 7 Brat licking it, are inſtantly refreſhed ; but 
if the ſkin be broke, and the juice touch the part, it proves 
mortal without remedy. | | „ 27 

The woods alſo abound with lions, tigers, wild boars, 
horſes, and plenty of deer, all which every body are at 
liberty to catch, or to kill. | 


SECT. iv. 


The Perſons and Dreſs of the Cambodians ;_ and the different 
| aftures of t A conciſe Deſcription of the 
a of 8 with an Account of the Reception the 
ng gave to the Supercargo ſent to him by Captain on, 
and the Manner in which that Kingdom became tributary 
to Cochin-China. | 4 


HE Cambodians are of a brown complexion ; they 
have long hair, thin beards, andare very well ſhap- 

ed; their women may be eſteemed handſome ;. but are not 
\- "0, ney by their modeſty. Both ſexes: dreſs their 


The 


the women of quality, and for the Indian litters and pa- 


— 


Camtonra. 


The men wear a veſt; but nothing on their heads and 
feet. The women have a petticoat that reaches below | 
their ankles, and a jacket that ſits cloſe to their bodies and 
"The people are ingenious, and have manufaQures of 
ſeveral ſorts of cotton, muſlins, buckrams, calicoes, white 
and printed dimities, and other ſtuffs, They alſo adorn 
their rooms with carpets, and weave a fort tor the com- 
mon people, that reſembles the Scots plaids. They like- 
wiſe weave filk, and both weave and work with the nee- 
dle rich bangings, coverings for the low chairs uſed by 


Janquins, the wood-work of which is adorned with ivory 
and tortoiſeſhel, They make beads, bracelets, necklaces, 
and other ornaments of cryſtal, which is found in the 
mountains, They have likewiſe indigo, which they pre- 

e and ſell to the neighbouring countries. 

Camboida, the capital, is ſituated on the river Mecon, 
about fifty or fixty leagues from Ponteamaſs, and is the 
only city in the * worthy of notice. The prince 
reſides in a mean palace, ſurrounded with a paliſade that 
reſembles a partition-wall; but it is defended by a great 
number of Chineſe cannon, and by ſome other pieces of 
artillery that were ſaved from the wreck of two Dutch 
veſſels thrown upon the coaſt, There is a temple here of 
a very particular ſtructure, whoſe beauty is much com- 
mended. It is ſupported by wooden pillars varniſhed with 
black, and adorned with gilded foliages and reliefs, and 
the pavement is covered with mats. The prieſts who 
ſerve in it hold the firſt rank in the ſtate. 

There are about two hundred Topaſſes or Indian Por- 
tugueſe ſettled and married in Cambodia, ſome of whom 
have pretty good poſts in the government: but they have 
no prieſt, nor will any venture to go among them; for 
in the year 1710, ſays Mr. Hamilton, a poor capuchin 

ing there to officiate, and finding that one of the richeſt 
of his congregation had two wives, he, by virtue of his 
ſacerdotal authority, ordered him to put one of them away ; 
but his pariſhioner diſregarding this injunction, the. prieſt 
made # of the weapon of excommunication againſt him, | 
at which the other was ſo exaſperated that he knocked 
out the prieſt's brains. Since that time they have wrote 
for more ghoſtly fathers, but none will come amongſt them, 

When captain Hamilton arrived at Ponteamaſs, which 
is ſituated on a pretty deep, but narrow river, an officer 
came on board, who could ſpeak a little Portugueſe, and 
bringing him a preſent of refreſhments, adviſed him to 
ſend to the king, in order to give him an account of his 
arrival, and o bes him know that he intended, by his per- 
miffion, to trade with his ſubjects. This he did, and re- 
ceived for anſwer, he might ſend a perſon with goods, that 
the king and his merchants might ſee them, and two 
Portugueſe were ſent him for interpreters, one to ſtay with 
bim on board his ſhip, and the other to accompany the 

rſon he ſhould ſend to court. On their arrival he ſent 
his ſecond ſupercargo with twenty-five men well armed 
with fuzees and bayonets, with two ſmall bales of pat- 
terns, and preſents ſor the king, ordering him to let him 
hear from him once a week. | | 

The ſupercargo no ſooner arrived at the city than a 
large houſe was given for the accommodation of himſelf 
and ] his retinue ; plenty of proviſions was ſent him, and 
he was viſited by many people of diſtinction; but ten days 
paſſed before he could ſee his majeſty, who, at laſt, receiv- 
ed him in great tate, ſeated on a throne like a pulpit: his 
face was veiled below his eyes, and after many gracious 
ſpeeches, he gave him leave to trade, | 

Captain Hamilton, having ſtaid about three weeks with- 
out, hearing any news of his Þ tral In began to be very 
uneaſy, and at laſt reſolved to depart by a certain day, and 
leave his. people, if they were alive and at liberty, to follow 
him to Malacca; the goods he had ſent up with them being 
ſufficient to enable them tohire a veſſel to carry them thither. 
He told his reſolution to the interpreter, and inſormed 
him that he ſhould be obliged to carry him and ſome more 
of the king's ſubjects with bim as hoſtages. for the civil 
treatment of his people at Cambodia. The interpreter, 
ſurpriſed at his reſolution, ſent a perſon in haſte to the 
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City, to give an account of his impatience and deſign, who 
returned in fourteen days; about two days before the time 
the captain had fixed 
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panied by three Portugueſe, who brought letters from the 
ſupercargo, to inform him that he had taken ſeave of the 
king, and was coming in all haſte. Three days after the 
ſupercargo arrived with all his retinue, and a letter of 
compliment from the king to Mr. Hamilton in the Portu- 
gue e tongue, and one directed to the governor of Bom- 
ay, to invite the Engliſh to ſettle in his country, and to 

build factories or forts in any part of his dominions. = 
' The reaſon why he was kept ſo long in ſuſpence was 
the king's being unwilling to enter into any correſpon- 
dence with him without the knowledge and conſent of 
the king of Cochin-China z who at length conſented to 
allow the Engliſh to trade both in Cambodia, and in his 
own dominions, 

When the king is diſpoſed to do a fingular honour to 
a perſon, which he never does without a handſome pre- 
ſent, he * him two ſwords, which are to be conſtant- 
ly carried before him when he publicly goes abroad, one 
of which is the ſword of ſtate, and the other that of juſ- 
tice. All who meet him when theſe ſwords are borne be- 
fore him, muſt give him place, and compliment him in a 
ſet form of words; but if he meets with another who has 
the ſame privilege, they compare the dates of their pa- 
tents, and the firſt ſalutation muſt be paid to the ſenior 


patentee. 
Whenever theſe perſons go into the country they hold 


courts of juſtice, both c criminal, and have the 
power of impoſing ſines, which are, however, paid into 
the King's treaſury. In capital caſes their ſentence is law, 
and is followed by ſpeedy execution. | 
We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the manner in 
which Cambodia became tributary to Cochin-China, 
About the year 1716 the king of Siam threatening toinvade 
Cambodia, the king, ſenſible of his being unable to-oppoſe 
ſo powerful a prince, ordered thoſe of his ſubjects who 
lived near the borders of Siam to remove towards the city 
of Cambodia, and to deſtroy whatever they could not 
bring with them. This was performed, and the country, 
for the ſpace of fifty leagyes, was rendered a mere deſart. 
He then applied to the king of Cochin-China for aſſiſtance 
and protection, which he obtained, on condition that 
Cambodia ſhould become tributary to that kingdom; fif- 
teen thouſand men accordingly marched by land to his aſſiſt- 
ance, while three thouſand galleys, well manned, were 
fitted out for the ſea: yet the Siameſe army amounted to 
above double the number'of the united forces of Cambodia 
and Cochin-China, and their fleet was above four times 
as numerous. But the Siameſe, in their march through 
Cambodia, finding the country deſolate, were ſoon in ſuch 
diſtreſs, for want of proviſions, that they were obliged to 
kill their elephants and horſes; and the ſoldiers feedi 
on their fleſh, to which they had never been — 7. 
the whole army was ſeized with a flux and fever, which 
in two months time carried off half thoſe troops, and the 
reſt were obliged to retreat back towards Siam ; while the 
Cambodian army, being conſtantly at their heels, harraſſed 
them in their march. | 1 
Mean while the Siameſe navy ſteering to Ponteamaſs, 
the ſmall galleys were ſent to plunder and burn the town, 
This they accompliſhed, 'and above two hundred tons of 
elephants teeth were conſumed in the flames. While this 
was performing the ſhips of burthen lay in the road above 
four miles from the town, when the Cochin-Chineſe ſeiz 
ing this opportunity, attacked the large veſſels, burning 
ſome, and forcing others on ſhore ; while the galleys, de- 
tained by the ebb of tide, could not come down the river 
to their aſſiſtance. The Cochin Chineſe, having now ful- 
filled their engagement, retired ; and the Siameſe, fearing 
a famine in the fleet, returned with diſgrace to Siam. 
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SECT. V, 2 . 
. Of Puro Conpors. 


The Situation of thoſe Iſlands, with an Account of the Di f 


tion of the Engliſh Fort on the largeſt of them; its Produce 
and the, Mannets of the Inhabitants. fas 1710 * 
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THERE re ſevetal Hands that fie" 6" the coat of 


| 1 Cambodia, among theſe are thoſe of Pulo Condore, 
his departure. He was accom- | or the jflands of Condore, Which are fituated in eight 


Qq degrees 
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degrees forty. minutes north latitude, and are twenty 
" leagues ſouth- by - eaſt from the mouth of the river Cam- 
ia, The largeſt, which is the only one of theſe iſlands 
that is inhabited, is between four and five leagues long, 
and three. broad in the wideſt part. The next in fize is 
about three miles long and half a mile over, and with the 
other forms a commodious harbour. The Engliſh ſettled 
on the largeſt of theſe iſlands in 1702 but having bar- 
ined with, ſome ters, natives of the iſland of 
Celebes, to ſerve for ſoldiers and help to build the fort, 
and not diſcharging them at three years end according to 
their cohtract, 12 threatening them for letting two ſlaves 
eſcape out of their cuſtody, they roſe in the night, and 
murdered every Engliſhman they found in his bed, then 
ſet fire to the fort, in which nineteen Engliſhmen had been 
ſlain, among whom was Mr. Lloyd, the governor ; 
eleven or — 4 made their eſcape in a floop to Malacca 
and of ſixteen who ſtayed behind, with the hopes of ſaving 
the money in the fort, all were murdered by the Cochin- 
Chineſe, except one or two who were taken priſoners, 
and afterwards ſuffered to eſcape : for in the iſland are two 
or three ſmall villages, with whom the Engliſh had not 
been upon good terms, and therefore would not ſuffer the 
inhabitants to have any arms in their houſes. 
The cottages in theſe hang are raiſed ſeveral feet 
above the ground: they are built with bamboos, and 
thatched with long graſs, which they cut by the ſides of 
their brooks z but in theſe ſtructures are neither doors nor 
windows, one ſide of them oo, left open both for the 
entrance of the people and of the light. 
The inhabitants, who are of a ſwarthy complexion, go 
almoſt naked, except at certain ceremonies, when they 
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black teeth and long hair, which in ſome of them hangs 
a below ny 91 _ * 
hey have a little rice, ſome potatoes, and vet 
FE On the mountains grow fine trees, which er 
timber for maſts and other uſes, particularly a large one 
called the damar- tree, which is about three or four feet 
in diameter; its leaves and bark reſemble thoſe of the 
cheſnut, and the wood is very hard. From this tree the 
draw a kind of turpentine, by miking a cavity in the trunk 
three or four feet above the ground. This matter is at 
firſt a liquid, and of the colour of the oil of nuts, though 
it afterwards turns whitiſh, has the conſiſtence of butter, 
and a very agreeable ſmell. Of this they make flambeaus, 
which they burn in their rooms inſtead of candles. The 
iſland alſo produces * * wild nutmegs, which re. 
ſemble the true only in hape, and a fruit like grapes, 
which grow on large trees. Here is alſo found the cab- 
bage-tree. 
be animals found in this iſland are hogs, lizards, and 
guanoes : there are alſo TE. parroquets, pigeons, and 
wild cocks and hens of about the ſize of a crow. 
The inhabitants chiefly em 14% ed in fiſhing ; 
in making brine for ſalting little fiſh Iĩxe anchovies, which 
abound in the ſea ; in drawing off turpentine from the 


above trees; and in catching turtle, of which they make 
oil, and fell it in Cochin-China, Dampier tells — that 


| when he was there the men brought their women on board 


and offered them to the ſailors, which, as he obſerves, is 
very common in this and the neighbouring countries. As 
to their religion, he obſerved a ſmall pagoda in the ifland, 
on one fide of which was the image of an elephant above 
five feet high, and on the other the figure of a horſe not 
quite ſo large. This temple was a low wooden building, 


are dreſſed, and ſome of them very neatly. As moſt of 
them are deſcended from the Cochin-Chineſe, they affect 


thatched like the other houſes. 
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De Name, Situation, Extent, Provinces, Rivers, and Seaſons | 
of Siam. The Nature of the Soil, and the Minerals found 


in the Country. 
"RE Portugueſe, and from them the reſt of the 
, Europeans, call this country Siam ; but by the na- 
tives it is filed the country of Tai, or of Freemen, 
tho” they have long loſt their liberty. Thus the French, 
who were once free, were originally called Franks, from 
their bravely oppofing all encroachments on their native 
freedom. | ets 
The opinions of geographers are extremely various with 
. reſpect to the ſituation and extent of moſt of the inland 
countries of Aſia and Africa, particularly of Siam Proper: 
for it is not exactly known in what part of the peninſula 
of Malacca it begins, nor how fag it extends above that 
peninſula, the preciſe boundaries either of that or the 
neighbouring kingdoms not being determined by the few 
European travellers who have viſited them. All we know, 
with reſpect to Siam, is the exact ſituation of its capital, 
which is of the ſame name. However, according to the 
opinion of the Sanſons, the moſt ſoutherly part of the 
kingdom is in about the eleventh degree of north Tatitude, 
and it is ſuppoſed to extend at leaſt five hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth, 
though in ſome places it is not above fifty miles broad. 

Siam Proper, by fome called the Upper, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Lower Siam, under which feveral authors in- 
| clude Laos, Cambodia, and Malacca, is bounded on the 
north by the kingdoms of Pegu and Laos, on the eaſt by 
Cambodia and Cochin-China, on the fouth by the king- 
9 of Malaces and the bay of, Siam, and on the weſt by 

e 


ocean; and contains. ſeven provinces, which receiye 


: 


| 


the rains begin, and in June th 
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Sanguelouc, Lacontai, Campengpet, Coconrepina, Pe- 


chebonne, and Pitchia. 

The principal rivers of Siam are the Menan, the Mecon, 
and the Tenaſerim : the firſt diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Siam, in the fourteenth degree of north latitude ; 
the ſecond, having paſſed through Laos and Cambodia, falls 
into the Indian fea in the ninth degree of north latitude ; 
and the laft falls into the bay of Bengal, in the thirteenth 
degree of latitude, and forms an iſland called Merguy, 


| which is one of the beſt harbours in India. The chief 


| 


cities of Siam are ſituated near the ſea - coaſt, or upon ſome 
of theſe rivers, for the mountainqus part of the country is 
almoſt covered with woods, and that which is not, is patch- 
ed up by the Heat of the ſun, and is leſs fit for tillage than 
the 1 particularly for rice, the common food of 
the inhabitants. Sw 
As to the ſeaſons, the winds blow from the ſouth upon 
the coaft of Siam in March, April, and May: in April 
7 continue almoſt without 

| ceaſing. In July, Auguft, and September the winds blow 
from the weſt, and the rains continuing, the rivers over- 
flow their banks nine or ten miles on each fide,” and for 
more than one hundred and fifty up the ſtream. At this 
time, and more particularly in Jay. the tides are ſo ſtrong 
as to come up the river Menan as far as the city of Siam, 
which is ſituated ſixty miles from its mouth; and ſome- 
times as far as Louvo, Which is fifty miles higher. The 
winde blow from the weſt and north in October, when 
the rain ceaſes. In November and December the winds 
| blow dry from the north, and the waters being in a few 
days reduced to their ancient channels, the tides become 
ſo inſenſible, that the water is freſh at the mouth of the 
river. At Siam there is never more than one flood and 
one ebb in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. In January 
the winds blow from the eaft, and in February from the 


eir names from their reſpective capital cities, Proſelouc, 
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eaſt and ſouth. When the wind is at eaſt, the current ſets 
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to the welt ; and, on the contrary, when the wind is at 
weſt, the currents run to the eaſtward. ki 
As this country is ſituated near the tropic, it muſt cer- 
tainly be very hot; but yet, as in other places between the 
tropies, when the ſun is vertical and ſhines with a moſt 
Intenſe heat, the inhabitants are ſo ſkreened by the clouds, 
and the air ſo refreſhed by a deluge of rain that over- 
fows the plains which the people chiefly inhabit, that the 
heat is very ſupportable. ard winters are not to be ex- 
Zed in a ſituation fo. near the equator ;z but there, as 
well as here, the cooleſt winds blow in December and 


Stan 


anuary. | 
! As the ſoil of Siam has been gradually formed by the 
clay and other 'earth waſhed down from the moutitains, 
they have little ſtony ground, and there is ſcarce a flint to 
be found in the whole country. Loubiere obſerves, that 
jt was antiently rich in mines, and the multitudes of caſt- 
works, as ot ©s the old pits that have been diſcovered, 
ſhew that formerly there were more wrought than at pre- 
fent; indeed the gold, with which their images and the 
roofs of their 4 25 are covered, render it evident that 
they antiently found great quantities of that metal. But 
a king, who reigned towards the cloſe of the laſt century, 
was unable to diſcover any vein of either gold or filver, 
that was worth the expence of working, though he em- 
loyed ſeveral Europeans in the ſearch, particularly a 
Loantard who had been concerned in the mines of Mexico. 
After all their endeavours, they were only able to find ſome 
inconfiderable veins of copper, intermixed with a little 
gold and filver. But Mr. Vincent, a phyſician, ſhewed 
them a mine of cryſtal, one of antimony, and another of 
emery : he alſo found a gold mine, which he believed to be 
very rich; but did not diſcover it to the king. Several of 
the talapoins, and others, came ſecretly to him to learn 
how to purify and ſeparate metals, bringing him ſpeci- 
mens of very rich dre. The Siameſe have, however, long 
wrought very plentiful mines of tin and lead. 

As to precious ſtones, there are found diamonds, ſa- 
phires, and agates in the mountains; but as the king's 
officers ſeize theſe for his majeſty's uſe, the people have 
no encouragement to ſearch for them. There are alſo 
loadftones in a mountain near the city of Louvo, and alſo 
in the iſland of Jonſalam, which is ſituated in the Malacca 
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Of the Method of Hu wattiſed by the Siameſe 3 and 
es the 2 lants, 2 el of Siam. 7 


N the plains the earth is rendered fertile by the mud 
which the river leaves behind ; and all the higher 
grounds are dried up and burtit by the ſun, ſoon after the 
' fainsareover: and though ſome of their lands are natu- 
rally fertile, yet they are ſo ſubject to droughts, and fo 
_ ravaged by inlects, that the natives are ſometimes deprived 
of their harveſt for ſeveral ſucceſhve years; and theſe times 
of famine are generally ſucceeded by peſtilential diſeaſes. 
The natives ſometimes ſow wheat upon the land which 
the inundation never reaches, and water it by little chan- 
nels cut through the fields, They have annually two crops, 
but not on the ſame ſport of ground. | 
They uſe oxen and buffaloes in ploughing their ground, 
and guide them with a rope run through their noſe. They 
ufe a plain plough without wheels, that has a ſhare, and 
2 aff to hold it by; in other reſpects, it is not much 
unlike our foot-ploughs, only inſtead of nails they faſten 
the pieces together with pins and thongs. | 
| Inſtead of thraſhing the rice, the — tread it out, and 
the people ſeparate the duſt and chaff by pouring it down 
degrees from a high place, when the wind performs 
the office of winnowing it; but as the rice has ſtill a hard 
thick ſkin, they beat it in a wooden mortar to get it off, 
and make it fit for boiling. _ N Ne 
The Siameſe prepare * land for tillage as ſoon as the 
earth is ſufficiently moiſtened by the floods, They plant 
their rice before the waters riſe to any conſiderable height, 
and as the waters riſe ſlowly, the rice keeps pace with it, 
and the ear is always aboye the water. reap their 
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corn when the water retires, and ſometimes go in boats td 
cut it, while the waters are upon the ground. They 
alſo ſow rice in ſeveral parts of the kingdom that are not 
overflowed, and this is thought better taſted, and will 
keep longer than the other; dat they are forced to ſup- 
ply theſe fields conſtantly with water, while the rice is 
growing, from baſons and ponds that lie above them. 

Formerly the king of Siam annually, ploughed a piece 
of land like his neighbours of Tonquin, and China ; but 
this ceremony is at preſent performed by an officer in his 
majeſty's room, when a great ſacrifice is offered to Som- 
mona Codom, whom they iniplore to be propitious to 
their labours. . 
In their gardens they have pulſe and roots, but they 
are for the moſt part different from ours; they have 4105 
garlic, potatoes, and radiſhes; but no onions, turnips, 
carrots or parſnips, nor any lettuces, coleworts, or any of 
the herbs uſed in our fallads. They have cucumbers; 
which are yery wholeſome, and may be eaten freely with- 
out any inconvenience, and 'parlic in this hot country 
loſes much of its rankneſs. After the time of the inun- 
dation, they cover their garden plants from the heat of 
the ſun, as we do from the cold. n 

There are here none of the fruits known in Europe, 
except oranges, lemons, citrons, and pomegranates. The 
oranges of one kind or other continue all the year; but 
moſt other fruits have their ſeaſon. They have bonanoes 
Indian figs, jaques, goyvaes durions, mangoes, man- 
goſtans, tamatinds, ananas, and cocoa nuts : they alſo 
abound in ſugar-canes and pepper. As great part of their 
food conſiſts in the produce of their gardens, they extend 
for ſeveral leagues together upoti the Menari, between 
Siam and Baricock, | deere, | 

"They have ſome of the flowers common in Europe, as 
the tuberoſe, gillyflower, and a few roſes; but they are 
not ſo ſtrong ſcented as in Europe. They have likewiſe 
ſome jeſſamines, amaranthuſes, arid tricolets, but no other 
European flowers, though my have ſome peculiar to the 
country, that are very beautiful and fragrant, but it is ob- 
ſervable, that ſome of them ſmell only in the night-time, 
the heat of the day entirely deſtroying the ſcent. 

As the hilly part of the country is almoſt entirely un- 
cultivated, it is covered with woods, but the tree, or ra- 
ther reed of greateſt uſe in this country, is the bamboo 
which grows chiefly in marſhy ſoils, and like reeds, an 
ſedge is found on the ſides of ponds and rivers : it alſo fe- 
ſembles them when young, but grows to 4. prodigious 
ſize, and hardens ſo as to be applied to any uſe, though, 
when it is green and tender, tile Siameſe pickle it for 
ſauce. It is hollow, and the ſhoots are ſeparated b 
knots : but it has branches and thorns, which our reeds 
have not, and each root ſhooting out ſeveral ſtems, no- 
thing is more difficult to paſs than a foreſt of bambooes, 
eſpecially as the wood 'is hard to cut, though nothing 
will more eaſily cleave: the Siameſe are ſaid to ftrike fire 
with it, and, like other canes, it has a ſweet pith. 

This country affords timber for building ſhips, and for 
maſts, and their cordage is made of the huſk that covers 
the cocda-nut. They have likewiſe timber for houſes and 
wainſcoting, and a wood that will not cleave, called by 
the Europeans, woodmary, ſaid to be fit for the ribs of 
ſhips. Goton trees are in great plenty; and others, which 

ields capoc, a very fine cotton wool, but ſo ſhort: as to 
be unfit for ſpinning, and is therefore uſed in ſtuffing 
mattreſſes and pillows. From ſome of their trees th 
alſo extract oil, and there are others which yield lacker 
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and gums. Cinnamon- trees are found here; but they are 
inferior to thoſe of Ceylon. in 94 
They have elephants and a few horſes, ſheep and goats; 
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but theſe laſt are not good 1 any more than their 
oxen and buffaloes, Which are chiefly uſed for tillage. 
Their hogs are ſmall but fat, and the wholeſomeſt fleſh 
meat in the country. They have a few hates, and no 
rabbits. ' Deer ate very plentiful, though great numbers 
are deſtrayed by wild beaſts; and many of them ate killed 
by the inhabitants only rer their ſkins, which they ſell to 
the Dutch, who als 2. _ 54 Corti ones 
Ducks are plentiful, and extremely, good; they have 
pigeons, and wild peacocks, grey pattridges, turtle-doves 
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ad abundance of wild fowl, which the natives will nei- 
ther kill nor take; but it is ſaid the Mahometans here, have 
- faulcons, which they bring from Perſia to fly at the game. 
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have vultures, parrots, crows, ſparrows, and 
inds of ſmall birds, moſt of which are very beau- 
tiful, but have diſagreeable notes, and there are ſeveral 
that imitate the human voice. The ſparrows are fo tame 
that they enter the houſes, and pick up the inſects. Vul- 
tures and crows alſo come into the houſes, where they are 
fed by the people. Loubiere ſays they give the children, 
who die before they are three years old, to be deyoured 
by theſe fowls ; for in this country it is ſo far from be- 
ing thought a curſe to have their carcaſſes eaten by birds 
of prey, that, next to burning, it is eſteemed the moſt ho- 
nourable method of diſpoſing of the dead. 
There are many ſnakes, lizards, ſcorpions, and mille- 
ides, and their ants and gnats are very troubleſome, 
heſe ants, to avoid the inundation, make their neſts, and 
lay up their ſtores on the tops of trees. In the waters 
are a multitude of inſets unknown to us, and they have 
a fine ſhining fly like a locuſt, that gives a conſiderable 
light in the wk. 


Th 
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the Perſons, Dreſs, Temper, and Food of the Siameſe ; 
wes 8. Yo moſt remarkable Cuftoms, particularly 
their Manner of Travelling. | 


HE Siameſe are ſmall of ſtature, but well proporti- 
oned; their complexions are ſwarthy : the faces of 
both the men and women are broad, and their foreheads, 
ſuddenly contracting, terminate in a point, as well as 
their chins. They have ſmall black eyes, hollow jaws, 
large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their teeth are dyed 
black, their noſes are ſhort and round at the end, and 
they have large ears, which they think very beautiful. 
Their hair is thick and lank, and both ſexes cut it fo 
ſhort, that it reaches no lower than their ears, The wo- 
men make it ſtand up on their foreheads, and the men 
ſhave their beards. 

People of diſtinction wear a piece of calicoe tied about 
their loins, that reaches down to their knees, The men 
bring up this cloth between their legs, and tuck it into 
their girdles, which gives it the appearance of a pair of 
breeches. They have alſo a muſlin ſhirt without a collar, 
with wide ſleeves, no wriſtbands, and the boſom open. 
In winter they wear a piece of ſtuff, or painted linen over 
their ſhoulders, like a mantle, and wind it about their 
arms. | 
' The king of Siam is diſtinguiſhed by wearing a veſt of 
brocaded ſattin, with ſtreight fleeves that reach down to 
the wriſt, under ſuch a ſhirt as we have juſt deſcribed, 
and it is unlawful for any ſubje& to wear this dreſs, un- 
leſs he receives it from the king. They wear flippers 

icket toes, turned up, but no ſtockings. The king 
oetimes preſents a military veſt to the generals; this is 
buttoned before, and reaches to the knees ; but the ſleeves 
are wide, and come no lower than the elbows. All the 
retinue of the king, either in war or in hunting, are cloth- 
ed in red. The Bog wears A cap in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf, encompaſled by a coronet or circle of precious ſtones, 
and thoſe of his officers have circles of gold, ſilver, or of 
vermillion gilt, to diſtinguiſh their quality; and theſe 
are fallend with a ſtay under the chin: they are 
* worn when they are in the king's preſence, or when 
they preſide in courts of juſtice, and on other extraordi- 
nary occaſions, They have alſo hats for travelling; but 
in general few people cover their heads, notwithſtanding 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun, _ 1 | 
When people enter the houſe of a perſon for whom they 
have any reſpect, they always pull off their flippers . and 
go in bare foot, 1 i 
_ . The women alſo wrap a cloth about their middle, which 
hangs down to the calf of their 5 75 They cover their 
breaſts with another cloth, the ends of which hang over 
their ſhoulders. They have no ſhift, ; for this is only 
worn by. the men; nor any covering for their heads but 


EOGRAPHY. SIAM.' 
many rings on the three laſt fingers of each hand as th 
can keep on, and bracelets upon their wriſts and ankles, 
with pendants in their ears ſhaped like a pear, ' | 

The men bathe two or three times a day, and never 
make a viſit before this is performed : ſometimes they go 
into the water, and at others have water poured on their 
heads for an hour together; aſter which they perfume theit 
bodies, and uſe a ſweet pomatum that adds to the natural 
paleneſs of their 4 | 

The women alſo bathe in the rivers, and ſwim like the 
men, but never without the cloth that hangs from the 
waiſt, Loubiere commends them for their modeſty, and 
ſays, that ſmutty ſongs are prohibited by law. 

The Siameſe have a ready and clear conception, and 
their repartees are quick and ſmart. They imitate any 
thing at ſight, and in one day are ſaid to become tolerable 
workmen ; but through their invincible lazineſs never riſe 
to great perfection in any art or ſcience, not even in aſtro- 
2 and chemiſtry, in which they ſeem to take moſt 

elight. 

hey are neither laſcivious nor intemperate: theſe vices 
they hold in abhorrence, and therefore wanton diſcourſe 
never paſſes among them for wit or a mark of extraor- 
dinary genius. T he better ſort of people are fo far from 
being addicted to drunkenneſs, that they eſteem the drink- 
ing of arrack and brandy infamous, and adultery is hard] 
ever heard of at Siam. They have an averſion to blood; 
but if their rage and revenge excite them to ſpill that of an 


8 they do not care to hazard their own perſons by 
a duel, but proceed by aſſaſſination: however, moſt of 
their quarrels end in ill language, and ſometimes, buc 


ver en, they come to blows. 

Yet they are in general polite and courteous ; but th 
are too apt to be revs. 4 to thoſe who ſubmit to them, 
and ſubmiſſive to thoſe that treat them with arrogance. 
They are timorous, careleſs, and indolent ; fond of the 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and but little inclined to alter 
their faſhions, or to admire the curioſities of foreign na- 
tions. Their minds are as calm as their heaven, which 
changes but twice a year, and that inſenfibly from rain 
to fair weather, and from fair weather to rain. In ſhort, 
ſays Loubiere, they have naturally the command of theic 
paſſions, which we, with all our religion and. philoſophy, 
find ſo difficult to conquer. When 1 would profeſs the 
ſincereſt friendſhip, they do it by drinking out of the ſame 


cup. 

The are fond of their wives and children, and are as 
well beloved by them. Their children are ſaid to be of 2 
ſweet temper, and ſo engaging, that even the king makes 
it a great part of his diverſion to play with them till the 
are about ſeven years old; but when they Joſe their 
childiſh innocence, he diſmiſſes them for others. | 

Their principal food is rice and fiſh. The ſea affords 
them ſmall oyſters, turtles, and lobſters, and ſeveral ex- 
cellent kinds of fiſh unknown in our ſeas : they have 
likewiſe great plenty of river fiſh, particularly eels ; but 
they do not much admire. them, for they — 65 dry ſalt- 
fiſh, even though it ſtinks, to that which is freſh ; and they 
are very fond of balachaun made of ſmall fiſh reduced to a 
maſh, which has been already deſcribed in treating of 

onquin. They have no averſion to rats, mice, lizards, 
and Jocuſts, any more than the Chineſe. 

A Siameſe will live a whole day upon a pound of rice, 
which may be bought for a fartbing, and as much falt- 
| fiſh as he can purchaſe for a farthing more, and be ex- 
| tremely well ſatisfied ; and as a pint of arrack is not worth 
more than two-pence, the meaneſt of the people are under 
little care about their ſubſiſtance, and nothing is heard in 
their houſes of an evening but ſinging, | 
| They milk the female buffaloe, and this milk it is ſaid 
| affords more cream than cows milk; but they make little 
butter, and no cheeſe: they ſeldom eat fleſh ; but when 
they do chooſe the inteſtines, and what is moſt difagreeable 
to us. The land-fowls, and all other butcher's meat, is 
dry and tough, and the Europeans who reſide at Siam ſoon 
leave off eating them. i ey 3 8 

Their ordinary drink is river water, for there are few 
ſprings in the flat country, which is moſt inhabited, and 
they are fond of drinking it perfumed. When the waters, 
retire the rivers are filled with mud, and the water cannot 


their hair. The common people are almoſt naked, and 
wear neither ſhoes nor flippers. The women wear as 


be drank without ſtanding three weeks or a month in jars ; 


for 
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for if. it be drank. when firſt taken up, it oceaſions dyſen- | 


teries and other diſorders, The water drank by the ki 
of Siam is taken out of a ciſtern that ſtands in the 
fields, and is conftantly guarded by ſoldiers : there is alſo 
a lake about three leagues in circumference, which they 
call the Rich Sea, where the rain-water is preſerved, of 
which the king ſometimes drinks, for it being deep the 
waters are accounted wholeſome. 

The Siameſe drink tea at their entertainments, and uſe 
it alſo as a remedy againſt the head-ach : they fip it with 
little bits of ſugar-candy in their mouths, and put no ſugar 
into the diſhes. The Siameſe poor make no ſcruple of 
drinking wine or ſtrong drink, though it is forbidden by 
their religion; but their country affords no ſtrong liquors, 
except arrack and toddy, As are exceſhively fond of 
fruit, they eat it all day long. 

A perſon's ſtanding before a man of quality, or before 
his maſter, is eſteemed infolent ; and therefore flaves and 
people of inferior rank fit upon their heels, with their 
heads a little inclined, and their joined hands lifted up to 
their foreheads. In paſſing by a ſuperior they bend their 
bodies, joining their hands, and lifting them towards their 
heads in proportion to the reſpect they would ſhew. When 
an inferior pays a viſit he enters the room ſtooping, proſ- 
- trates himſelf, and then remains upon his knees, ſitting 

upon his heels without 22 a word, till he is ad- 
dreſſed by the perſon whom he viſits; for he that is of the 
higheſt quality muſt always ſpeak firſt, If a perſon of 
Tank viſits his inferior he walks upright, and the maſter of 
the houſe receives him at the door, and waits on him fo 
far when he away ; but never farther, 

The higheſt part of the houſe is eſteemed the moſt ho- 
nourable, and no perſon cares to lodge under another's 
feet. The Siameſe indeed have but one ſtory, but the 
rooms riſe gradually ; and the innermoſt, which are the 
higheſt, are always the moſt honourable. When the 
Siameſe ambaſſador came to the French court, ſome of his 
retinue were lodged in a floor over the ambaſſador's head; 
but they no ſooner knew it, than they were ſtruck with 
the greateſt conſternation, and ran down tearing their hair 
at the thoughts of being guilty of ſo unpardonable a 
Crime. 1 

The right hand is eſteemed the moſt honourable at 
Siam, as well as in Europe ; and the firſt place in a room 
is that oppoſite to the door, which is always offered to 

A perſon's coming unexpectedly into compan 
frequently occaſions a gener | 


remove, for every one mu 
ſit in aplace fivitable to his quality ; and the re is alſo 
different according to the reſpect they are to pay. In ſome 
caſes they may fre upright, in- others their bodies muſt 


bend a little, ſometimes they may fit croſs-legged ; but one 
much inferior to the-company muſt remain on his knees, 
reſting on his heels. Before the king they fall upon their 
knees, bowing their faces to the ground, and lie in that 
poſture, \ reſting upon their elbows, In ſhort, a man 
would be cudgelled in any company who ſhould not ob- 
ſerve the poſture preſcribed him. 

The Siameſe never allow of the familiarity practiſed by 
gentlemen in Europe. Eafineſs of acceſs and affability to 
inferjors is in that part of the world thought a ſign of 
weakneſs, and yet they take no notice of ſome things 
which would be looked upon as ill breeding among us; 
ſuch as belching in company, which no man endeavours 
to prevent, or ſo much as hold his hand before his mouth. 
They have an extraordinary reſpect for the head, and it is 
the greateſt affront to ſtroke or touch that of another per- 
ſon : uay, their cap maſt not be uſed with too much fami- 
liarity, for when a ſervant carries it, it is put on a ftick 
and held above his head; and when the maſter ſtands ſtill 
the ſtick is ſet down, it having afoot to ſtand upon. They 
alſo-ſhew' their reſpect by lifting their hands to the Head; 
and therefore, when they receive a letter from any one 
for whom they have reſpect, they 'immediatel 
2000 up to their heads, and ſometimes lay it upon their 

eads. | | | 


The perſons who ate intruſted with the education of 
youths teach them to expreſs all the modeſty and ſubmiſ- 
on imaginable towards their ſuperiors, and particularly 
not to be too noify or talkative; for in the king's court 
and in the houſes of the | 


| and then remove to a dwelling 


| c great, A 1 ſilence is almo 
conſtantly obſerved. They are ſo cautious of ſaying any 
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thing that is ſhocking, that they will not relate a known 


ng | truth which they apprehend will diſguſt any of the com- 


pany, OY rather ſeem defirous to learn and be inſtruct- 
ed by their ſuperiors, than rudely to offer their opinion 
without being in a manner compelled to give it. They 
are ſo far from inſulting any for their ignorance, that they 
think it very ill manners to pretend to be wiſer than the 
company. In ſhort, they, like the Chineſe, ſeldom ſpeak 
in the firſt perſon: thus the words I and you ſeem to be 
baniſhed from converſation; When they ſpeak to women 
or their ſuperiors they always uſe ſome reſpectful epithet, 
particularly in their addreſſes to the ſofter ſex: they not 
only ſtile her lady, or princeſs, but, let her be ever fo old; 
add young to it; for they imagine, that none of the ſex 
can, with patience; think themſelves aged, or, which is 
the ſame thing, ſubje& to the infirmities that render them 
diſagreeable to the other. 

As to their manner of travelling, they not only ride on 
the elephant, but on the ox and the buffaloe; yet uſe 
neither horſes, aſſes, nor mules : however, the Mahome- 
tans have ſome camels, which are brought from other 
countries. The male elephants are trained for war, and 
the females chiefly uſed for carriage. Every man is at 
libetty to hunt elephants, and to take and uſe them; but 
not to kill them. | | | 

Their more commodious method of going abroad is in a 
kind of chair, placed on a ſort of biet carried by four or 
eight men on their ſhoulders, one or two to each end of 
the poles; while others run by to be ready to relieve them. 
Some of theſe chairs have a back and arms, but others are 
only encompaſſed with a rail about half a foot high : they 
are generally open at top, and the Siameſe fit cro! -legged 
on a cuſhion at the bottom. The king only ſuffers a few 
of the great men to ride in chairs. The Europeans are 
allowed the uſe of palanquins, or couches covered with 4 
canopy, carried on men's ſhoulders. + 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Marriages of the Siameſe. The Ornametits of the Bride. 
The Cuſlom in relation to Divorces. The Indufiry and 
Chaflity of the Wives. Their Funeral Ceremonies different 

according to the Circumſlances of the Relations. 


Tf a perſon intends to marry his ſon into any family, he 
employs ſome woman 'to make the propoſal to the girl's 
relations ; and if it be accepted, an aftrologer is called in 
to calculate the nativity of the young man and his miſtreſs, 
to know if it will prove a happy match, and to aſk him 
whether the family they marry into is rich; for the tyran- 
ny of the government induces eyery one 'to conceal his 
wealth. Upon the aſtrologer's anſwer both ſides form 
their reſolutions ; and if the How be agreed, the youth 
is allowed to viſit his miſtreſs three times, and make her 
a preſent of betel or fruit. The relations are preſent-at 
the third viſit, and then the lady's portion is laid down ; 
and the marriage being looked upon as complete, preſents. 
are made them by their friends. Soon after they proceed 
to conſummation, without performing any religious cere- 
mony, for the talapoins are prohibited by their law from 
being preſent at theſe ſolemnities; however, ſome days 
after they go to the houſe where the wedding 1s kept, and 
ſprinkling the married couple with” holy water, repeat 
ſome prayers for their happineſs. FER 

The wedding, as in other parts of the world, is attended 
with mirth and feaſting, and perſons are hired to dance 
and divert the company ; but neither the married couple 
nor their relations ever dance upon theſe occaſions. Ihe 
entertainment is made at the houſe of the bride's father, 
where the bridegroom! has an apartment built on purpoſe, 
and there the new-married couple remain. ſome months, 
| their own, 

The ornaments worn by the daughter of a magiſtrate at 
her wedding are a circle of gold like that worn by the ma- 
giſtrate on his cap of ceremony; her cloaths are richer 
than ordinary; the has more rings than uſual on her fin- 
gers, and her pendants are of greater value. | 

They are allowed more wives than one; but this libert 
is ſeldom taken, unleſs by the great men, and that js faid 
to- be chiefly done for ſtate, When they have ſeveral 

Rc wives 
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yes one is intitled the chief or great wife, and the others 
pr por and attend upon — The children of their 

inferior wives call their father lord as well as father; and 
the other only call him father. None but the children of 
the chief wif inherit the huſband's eſtate ; for thoſe of the 
inferior wives are 1 ſlaves, and both they and their 
children may be ſold by the heir. | 

The _ of the Siameſe work for their huſbands, and 
maintain them all the time they are in the king's ſervice, 
which is at leaſt fix months in the year ; and ſometimes 
they are compelled to ſerve the prince two or three years 
together, The liberty of divorce is allowed; but it is only 
in the huſband's power to divorce his wife, and then he 
reſtores the portion ſhe brought : the children are equally 
divided between them, unleſs there be an odd one, whic 
falls to the woman's ſhare ; for ſhe takes the firſt and third 
and all the odd numbers, and the huſband the reſt, After 
the divorce they are both at liberty to marry again, on the 
very day if they think fit. But though theſe divorces are 
allowed, the people think them very diſreputable. 

The huſband has an- abſolute authority in his family, 
and may ſell all his wives and children except the chiet ; 
and after his death the widow. has the ſame power, except 
the children of the even number, which the father's re- 
lations may oppoſe her ſelling. 

There is no ſcandal in unmarried people, who have the 
diſpoſal of themſelves, lying together. 'The women of 
Pegu who live at Siam offer themſelves to foreigners, and 
continue faithful to them while they remain there. They 
are proud of being pregnant by a white man, and are not 
the leſs eſteemed on that account; but Loubiere obſerves, 
that the Siameſe women will not eaſily admit foreigners to 
their bed. | 

Though the Siameſe women manage all the trade, and 
enjoy perfect liberty, it is ſaid they will not admit viſits 
from men, and are more jealous of their huſband's honour 
than the huſbands themſelves. The wives of pee of 
diſtinction ſeldom ſtir abroad but to the temples, or to 
make a family viſit, This does not proceed from their 
being reſtrained by their huſbands, but from their placing 
their glory in their chaſtity, which renders them extremely 
cautious of giving the leaſt colour for ſcandalous reports ; 
and it is obſerved of the Indian women in L that 
they had rather die by the hands of their huſbands, than 
be taken priſoners by their enemies. 

Though this is the character of the women in general, 
there are inſtances of ladies who have hazarded their lives 
to gratify a laſcivious diſpoſition; but this principally 
happens among the wives of the great, or the royal concu- 
bines, who are perhaps N heed and neglected by their 
tyrants. However, the Indian princes ſeldom fail to pu- 
niſh with the moſt cruel death, thoſe who prove unfaith- 
ful to their bed, though the unbappy. creatures, perhaps, 
whom they have thus impriſoned in their ſeraglio, are 
hardly known to them; and, as a late author juſtly ob- 
ſerves, only ſeek. to gratify that propenſity heaven has im 
planted in them, and to propagate their ſpecies in a way 
which they cannot be ignorant nature deſigned they 
ſhould. Loubiere mentions one of theſe unhappy crea- 

tures, whom the king ordered to be thrown to the tygers ; 
and, on their refuſing to ſeize on her, his maje 
her a pardon; but ſhe, choſe to die rather than live any 
longer under his ner : upon which the tygers were ſet. 


upon her, and he had the inhumanity to ſtand and ſee her 
torn to pieces. The penances of the ſeraglio muſt ſurel 
be great, when theſe unfortunate creatures rather 3 


to be devoured by wild beaſts than to endure them. The 


king it ſeems is leſs cruel to the gallant, who frequent- 

ly atones for his crime. by ſuffering the baſtinado, -, _.., 
When a Siameſe dies, the corpſe is immediately put into 

a coffin, lackered and gilt, which is placed upon a table in 


offered 
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1 
: 


Sram, 


| goods, animals, and the Jike. In the middle of the ſquare 

is erected the funeral pile, which, beſides other wood; 
has yellow ſanders, lignum-aloes, and other ſweet woods, 
according to the ability of the family, and the pile is raiſed 
of earth as well as wood to a great height. 

The body is always carried to-the pile in the morning, 
with the ſound of ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, attended by 
the family of the deceaſed ; both men and women are 
cloathed in white, and wear white veils, all the way 
uttering their lamentations : theſe are followed by their 
friends and relations. Being got to the place they take the 
body out of the coffin, and lay it on the pile: the talapoing 
ſing doleful hymns for about fifteen minutes and then re- 
tire, it being unlawful for them to be preſent when the 
ſhews and plays are exhibited, as they always are on theſe 
occaſions, when there is likewiſe a kind of feſtival; The 
relations of the deceaſed ſeem not at all moved by theſe re- 
preſentations, but continue uttering their lamentations. 

A ſervant belonging to a talapoin ſets fire to the pile 
about noon, which having burnt about two hours, is ut- 
terly conſumed ; but the - painted papers, which ſhould 
have been burnt with the deceaſed, are frequently ſeized 
by the talapoins, in order to be fold at ſome ſucceedin 
funeral, not regarding the occaſion the deceaſed is ſuppoſed 
to have for them in the other world. All the company 
are entertained by the family during three days, and they 
alſo beſtow alms on the talapoins of the convent near 
which the funeral is ſolemnized, and are likewiſe at the 
expence of fire-works. This can only be underſtood of 
the funerals of the great: but when a ſon is not in cir- 
cumſtances to perform all this at the time of his father's 
deceaſe, he cauſes the body to be burned ; and if he after- 
wards grows rich, he will ſometimes have it dug up to 
make his father a noble funeral, and to have the corpſe 
burnt with all thoſe ceremonies which, they imagine, beſt 
ſhew their reſpe& to his memory. | 

The remains of the corpſe that is unconſumed is put into 
the coffin, and interred under one of the pyramids that 
ſtand about the temple ; and ſometimes they bury with it 
precious ſtones and other treaſure, Theſe pyramids ſerve 
inſtead of tombs, but have no epitaphs upon them; and 
the pyramids are ſo ſlightly built, that they ſeldom laſt 
above one century. Theſe burying-places are ſaid to be 
held ſo ſacred, that none dare touch the treaſure depoſited 
there; but Loubiere aſſerts, that he has known people 
borrow files of the Europeans to cut the iron bars which 
ſecure them. | 1 11 

Perſons of quality uſually erect a temple on purpoſe near 
the place they deſign to have their tombs; and thoſe who 
cannot be at that expence, preſent ſome idol to a temple 
ready built, Thoſe who are poor bury their parents, as 
hath been already hinted, without being at the expence 
of a funeral pile; but if they cannot afford to hire the 
talapoins to ſing the uſual hymns, which is the loweſt 
degree of reſpect they can pay to their deceaſed parents, 
they expoſe them on a ſcaffold to be devoured by birds of 


"Thoſe who die for their crimes, children ſtill- born, 
women who die in child-bed, ſuicides; and others who 
come to an untimely end, are never buried, it being 
thought that they have drawn the judgment of heaven 
upon them by their crimes. | een 
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SECT. v. 
| Of their Languages and their Skill in the Sciences. © 


| HERE are two languages ſpoken in this dbuntry, 
the Siameſe and the Ba he Siameſe tongue has 


thirty-ſeven letters, and the Baly thirty-three, all of which 


the houſe, till the,, preparations are made for the funeral, are conſonants. The vowels-and diphthongs in both lan- 
and the head of the family can attend the ſolemnity: in | guages have peculiar characters, ſome placed before the 


the mean while * burn perfumes, and ſet up lighted 
tapers before _ it. The talapoins alſo range themſelves 
round the ſides of the room every night, and entertain 
the family with hymns and diſcourſes 
caſion. * 21 8 | 

Mean while a ſquare ſpot, of ground near ſome temple | 
is incloſed with a bamboo pale, on which, are hung painted 


uitable to the oc 


| at firſt wrote without vowels, and afterwards 


and gilt paper, made by the family in the form of houſes, 


' 4 


| 
| 


' conſonant, and others after; ſome. above, and others un- 


derneath ; and theſe vowels and diphthongs, thus variouſly 
diſpoſed, are always pronounced after the conſonant. 
Loubiere thinks it probable that, like the Hebrews, they 
proceeded to 
mark the conſonants with ſtrokes foreign to their alphabet, 
like the points which the modern Jews have added to the 
Hebrew. C *oriofgh FONG» 


The 


- 
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The Siameſe tongue chiefly conſiſts of monoſyllables, 
that have neither conjugation nor declenſion. The Baly 
is a dead language, known only to the learned; yet the 
terms of their religion and laws, the names of offices, 
and all the ornaments of the vulgar Siameſe tongue, are 
taken from the Baly; and in this language too their beſt 
ſongs are compoſed. 7 | | 

As the Siameſe have not the invaluable art of printing, 
they have but few books. Their hiſtories do not go fog 
back, and thoſe they have are filled with fables, and deſerve 
little credit. | 

When their children are ſeven or eight years of age they 
ſend them to ſchool to a convent of talapoins, or prieſts, 
where they aſſume the talapoin's habit, which they can 
quit at pleaſure, They ſubſiſt upon the food ſent them 
by their friends : and thoſe who belong to families of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank have a ſlave or two to attend them. They 
are there taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. They 
alſo learn the Baly tongue, with ſome principles of morali 
and the myſteries of their 4 : but are not inſtructed 
in hiſtory, the laws, or any ſpeculative ſcience. 

They write, as in Europe, from the left hand to the 
right; and their works, like thoſe of other Eaſtern 
nations, abound in lofty figures and metaphorical ex- 
preſſions. 

As to arithmetic, they have, like us, ten characters, one 
of which is a cypher ; and they likewiſe reckon by units, 
tens, hundreds, and thouſands. 

They are unacquainted with the charms of oratory, and 
are ſaid to have no orators among them; for there are none 
whoſe profeſſion or intereſt lead them to that ſtudy, eve 
man pleading his own cauſe without a counſellor. His 
allegations and proofs are taken down by a regiſter ; after 
which the magiſtrate determines upon them. The mak- 
ing of ſet ſpeeches is not at all in faſhion at Siam ; for it 
is Ill manners to addreſs a ſuperior in any terms, though 
they are ever ſo reſpectful. When a perſon appears before a 
ſuperior, he muſt only anſwer ſuch queſtions as are pro- 
poſed to him. Even the compliments and words of cere- 
mony are, like thoſe of the Chineſe, all preſcribed :: fo 
that a man of wit has no room to diſplay his talents, 

Their poetry conſiſts in a certain number of ſyllables 

roperly ranged, to which, it is ſaid, they add rhymes: 
* their poems are extremely difficult to tranſlate. Some 
of their ſongs are hiſtorical, others contain rules of 
Ee and others are on ſubjects of love and gal- 
antr 7). | 
ey have little idea of philoſophy; nor do they ſtudy 
the laws of their country, till they are preferred to ſome 
pot, and then a copy of inſtructions is put into their 
1 as rules to be obſerved in the diſcharge of their 
office. | 

Their aſtronomy is very imperfect, for they have no 
knowledge of the true ſyſtem of the world: they, as well 
as the Chineſe, imagine that eclipſes are cauſed by ſome 
dragon, who ſtands ready to devour. the ſun and moon; 
and make a great clattering with pans and kettles to 
7 him away. The earth they believe to be ſquare, 
and of a vaſt extent, and that at each corner there is a 


ſolid baſis on which reſts the arch of heaven. 

Neither the king nor any of his ſubjects will undertake 
any affair of importance without conſulting their aſtrolo- 
gers, nor will he venture to ſtir abroad if they declare it 


to be an unlucky hour : but if they deceive the king when 


he conſults them, he orders them to be baſtinad 
as impoſtors, but for their careleſſneſs. : 
They are alſo governed by preſages and omens. Thus 
the howling of wild beaſts and the cries of apes are-omi- 
nous; and a ſnake's croſſing the way, or any thing fall- 
ing down without any apparent cauſe, is ſufficient to All 
them with terror. Able bai . 


z not 


They have very little kill in medicine; the king has | 


Chineſe, Peguans, and Siameſe phyſicians ; but when. any 
of them adminiſter a remedy to his majeſty that has not 
the”. promiſed effect, he orders him to be well drubbed. 

hey have not the leaſt ſkill in ſurgery, and are forced to 
make uſe of European ſurgeons, when they would be let 
blood, which bas been but lately practiſed amongſt them, 
The phyſicians ſeldom vary their receipts, but fo] ow thoſe 
they received from their anceſtors, by which means they 
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for them, they always pretend that the patient is inchant- 
ed. The phyſicians ſometimes make uſe of purging, but 
never of „ Pu they cure moſt diſeaſes by ſudorifics, 
and are ſaid to adviſe bathing in fevers; but it is obſer- 
vable, that they never allow the patient to eat any thing 
but conge, or rice-gruel, till his diſeaſe has left him; A. 
this regimen yy recover more than all the reme- 
dies they preſcribe, | 

The principal diſeaſes of the country are dyſenteries and 
fluxes, to which foreigners are much more ſubje& than 
the natives; but agues, the gout, the ſtone, phthilic, 
ſcurvy, and dropſy, are ſeldom heard of here, or in any 
other hot countries. The ſmall-pox, however, frequently 
proves very fatal, and is almoſt as mortal as the plague in 
other countries: to prevent infection, they bury thoſe that 
die of this loathſome diſeaſe ; but three years after dig up 
a remains of their bodies, and burn them on their funeral 
pile. 

Notwithſtanding the heat of the country, they keep 
lying in-women continually before a great fire for a whole 
month, in order to purify them, and re this time they 
are almoſt ſuffocated, there being only a hole in the roof 
to let out the ſmoke. At their firſt ſitting up they return 
thanks to the fire for purifying them, and the meat with 
which they treat their friends, is, on theſe occaſions, of- 
fered to the fire. They will not ſuffer the lying-in-wo- 
men to eat or drink any thing that is not hot. 

They have no greater ſkill in muſic than in the other 
ſciences; they neither ſing nor play by notes, nor do the 
know what is meant by playing in parts. Moſt of their 
inſtruments are very harſh and diſagreeable to the ear: they 
beat upon ſmall ill-ſounding drums, and have a trumpet 
that makes a ſtill more diſagreeable noiſe: they have ſome 
ſhrill hautbois, and a little diſagreeable violin with three 
ſtrings : they likewiſe beat on braſs baſons; and when 
the king goes out, and upon other ſolemn occaſions, all 
theſe ſound together, and the noiſe is ſaid to be not diſa- 
greeable on the river. | 

Their calendar has been twice regulated by able aſtro- 
nomers, who have taken two remarkable epochas, the 
moſt ancient is the 545th year before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, which they ſay commences from the time in which 
their ſaint Sommona Codom was tranſlated to heaven. The 
laſt epocha commences from the year of our Lord 638. 

The year is divided by them into three ſeaſons; the cold 
months, which anſwer to thoſe of December and January; 
the little ſummer, or the beginning of heat, which is their 
ary, March, and April; 
and the great ſummer, or the time of their great heats, 
which includes the other ſeven months, when the heat 
ſtrips ſome of their trees of their leaves, as the cold does 


ours. 


They begin the year at the firſt moon of November ot 
Dice their months for the moſt part conſiſt of thir- 
ty days, but they have no names for their months, but 
reckon them in order, as the firſt, ſecond, and third 
month : they have likewiſe no word to expreſs week ; 


but, as in Europe, call the ſeven days by the names of 


the planets. _ * | | 

Their days are divided into twenty-four hours, as in 
Europe, and they have four watches for the night, the 
laſt of which ends at broad day-light. They have no 
clocks ; but as the days are always of an equal length, 
they eaſily know the hour by looking at the ſun. In 
the palace they have a hollow copper veſſel with a lit- 
tle hole in it, which being ſet upon the water, lets it in 
by degrees, and ſinks when the hour is out. This enables 
them to diſtinguiſh the hours of the night, which they 
make known by ſtriking on copper baſons. 
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of the City of Siam, andits Temples, Of the Streets, Houſer 


and their Furniture, 
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HE city of Siam the metropolis of the kingd m of 

the $5 name, is ſometimes called Odios® nd b 
the natives Siyothiya, It is ſituated on the"river Menan, 
which ſignifies. the ſea of rivers, in about fourteen deg. 


nne Leah ae abate. ag, 


firſt degree of eaſt longitude from London. It is nine 
miles in cireumſerence, and being encompaſſed by ſeveral 
branches of the river, is rendered almoſt an iſlauid, only 
towards the eaſt there is a cauſey to paſs out of the town, 
By land it is ſurrounded by a wall fortified with towers, 
and 1s called by the natives the admirable, and the exce]- 
lent city, becauſe they believe it impregnable, and indeed 
it is ſaid to have or” Aaron within itſelf ſufficient to ſup- 
rt a fiege of many months againſt an army fifty thou- 
and ſtrong, and has an infallible ſuccour which never 
fails: this is the river overflowing every ſix months ; for 
there are no lines which it will not carry off, nor army, 
which it will not oblige to retire; but the city itſelf does 
not take up above a eth part of the ground within the 
walls, for there are between two and three hundred pa- 
odas, ſurrounded by as many convents of talapoins. 
ound theſe temples are alſo their 1 with 
pyramids erected over them, which, with their ſpires, and 
the glittering towers of the pagodas, form a very agree · 
able proſpect. 
The riches of the country are chiefly diſplayed in theſe 
. and the prince's palace; by the workmanſhip in 
old with which they are adorned, by their prodigious 
Bulk, their admirable ſtructure, and incredible number 


of jewels. 
The magnificence of the pagodas ſurpaſs every thing of 
the kind to be ſeen in the Indies. The moſt celebemad of 
theſe is that in the king's palace. While the ſpeRator 
is ſtartled at ſeeing on one fide of the portal an horrible 
monſter, and on the other a cow, his eyes and imagina- 
tion all at once loſe ſight of the objeas, and are dazzled 
with the ſplendor of the walls, the cieling and pillars, and 
of an infinite number of figures ſo properly gilt, that they 
ſeem covered with plates of gold. Having advanced ſome 
Reps, a ſmall elevation appears in the form of an altar, 
on which are four figures ſaid to de of maſſy gold, nearly 
as big as the life, ſitting eroſs- legged; beyond it is a kind 
of choir, where there is the richeſt pagod or idol in the 
kingdom. This ſtatue is about forty-five feet in height, 
and being in a ſtanding poſture, touches with its head the 
vault of the choir. But what is moſt aſtoniſhing, it is 
ſaid to be of ſolid gold. This, thoſe who accompanied 
the French ambaſſador were told, and this they believed ; 
but it is only finely gilt. Tis alſo pretended, that this 
rich coloſſus was caſt in the place where it ſtands, and 
that afterwards they built the temple about it. On its 
 fides are others of leſs value, which are alſo gilt, and en- 
riched with jewels. 

At an hundred paces from the palace is another tem- 
le, which, though not ſo rich, is a regular and beautiful 
ructure, adorned with five cupolas, of which that in the 

middle is larger than all the reſt; the roof is covered 
with. gilt pewter. Forty-four pyramids furround and 
adorn the temple ; theſe are placed in three rows, and in 
different ftories. In the circuit which encloſes thefe build- 
ings, all along the galleries, are above four hundred clay 
ſtatues gilt. | 

" The principal pagoda in the city contains near four 
_ thouſand idols all gilt, beſides the three principal ones 
falſely faid to be of maſſy gold. That which paſſes for 
the ſecond is fix leagues from the city, and is only open 


for the king and the prieſts; the people remain proſtrate 
he third]  * 


before the gate, with their faces to the earth. 
13. in the Dutch iſland, where the principal idol is ſurround- 
ed by above three hundred others of different dimenſions, 

and in all manner of poſtufes, | | | 
The ſtreets of this city ate large and ſtraight, ſome of 
them ate even paved with brick, and have canals cut 

through them; ' ſo that there are few houſes to which there 
is not acceſs with a boat. The convenience of tranſport- 
ing their effects, and landing them quite from the ſea at 
the magazines, and the other advantages of the kingdom, | 


have drawn traders thither from all parts of the World. 


Over theſe canals are many arched bridges built of brick 
or ſtone, and ſome of wood, on which account this City 
has been compared to Venice. Moſt of their. houſes are 
built with battiboos, and ere&ed upon pillars of the ſame ] 
wood thirteen feet above the ground, the lower part un- 
derneath the houſe, not being of any uſe.” 
T Their floors are alſo made of ſplit bamboos, "arid Co- 
yered with mats; 'theif walls are of the ſame materials. 


GEOGRAPHY. Sjam. 
They have no glazed windows ; their roofs are ſhaped like 
thoſe of a barn, and inſtead of ſtaits they aſcend by 
a ladder; but in the time of the inundation, make uſe of 
boats, every man having one tied at the door, for they 
are all very expert at 11 They have neither chim- 
neys nor hearths, for they ſeldom light a fire but to dreſz 
their meat, and then a baſket of earth ſerves them inftead 
of a hearth, and a hole in the roof inſtead of a chimney. 

Theſe buildings are not contiguous, nor do all the fami- 
ly, if it be very large, dwell under the ſame roof; but 
every man's ground is paled in with bamboo, and with- 
in this inclofare are ſeveral ſmall tenements erected on 
pillars, according to the quality of the perſon, and the 
number of his dependants and flaves. Their cattle are 
alſo kept in upper rooms to preſerve them during the in- 
undation. A few houſes are built by foreigners, with 
brick, and the king has erected others of the ſame fort 
for the accommodation of foreign ambaſſadors. The 
Chriſtians, Mahometans, and Chineſe, inſtead of build- 
ing their houſes on pillars, raiſe the ground on which 
they build high enough to be ſecure from the annual inun- 
dation, 

Neither the palace, nor any private houſes, exceed one 
ſtory high, yet there is frequently a great difference be- 
tween the height of the front, and that of the inward 
rooms, both in the floors and the roofs. The firſt or 
outward room is always the loweſt, and from this you 
aſcend by two or three ſteps to another, then to a third, 
and ſo on in a direct line; the roofs riſing proportion- 


ably. 

The palaces of the great officers of ſtate have uſually 
three floors and roofs rifing one higher than the other ; 
and in that of the king there are at leaſt ſeyen. The en- 
trance to the firſt room is by very ſtraight ſtairs, and a 
narrow door to the right or left of the building. 

As to their furniture, ſome have couches covered with 
a mat, only broad enough for one perſon to lie on ; for 
they all lie ſingle, except the poor, who fleep together on 
the floor. Theſe beds, or couches, have but one curtain, 
which is drawn before them, that the e may not be 
ſeen ſleeping. Inſtead of a feather-bed they make uſe of 
a mattreſs ſtuffed with cotton, and have alfo a pillow and 
one ſheet to lie upon, with a quilt over them. 

As they fit upon the ground they have little lackered 
tables, with a border round them, but no feet; and ey 
man at his meals has one to himfelf. They have als 
cabinets, cheſts of drawers, China-ware, copper, and 
earthen-yeſſels. 

Theſe are the principal furniture of their houſes, unleſs 
we reckon their tools ; for as there are no particular trades, 
every family has a fet of working-tools ; but there being 
no iron nails, all the beams, rafters, boards, and wooden 
work are faſtened together with wooden pins. 

Their bricks, with which ſeveral of their temples, 
palaces, and pyramids are built, are faid to be tolerab] 
$5091 and their cement greatly exceeds ours, for dal 

at is plaſtered with it looks le poliſhed marble; but 
as their buildings are without foundations, none of them 
will ſtand long. ** 
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SECT. vn. 


The King's Palace, bis Guards, Elephants, and Horſes. His 
Inſolence and tyrannic Power ; his Revenues, and the Man- 
ners of his Court. ray + 


| perſons who accompanied the French ambaſſa- 
1 dor ſay, that the king's palace, both within and 
without, is even more ſplendid than the temples. It is 
ſituated. on a ſmall eminence, and extends to the, banks of 
the river. Though in extent it may 'be compared to a 
city, all its towers, pyramids, and elevated buildings are 
git, The apartments of the king and queen contain in- 
conceivable riches, gold and precious ffones are ſaid to 
ſhine on all fides, © 1 

© This edifice is on the north fide of the city ; it is built 
with brick, and ſurrounded by a treple incloſure, with 
large courts between each wall. The inner court, which 
contains the king's apartments, inchides ſeveral gardens, 
adorned wich groves and canals, in which are airy es 
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by pillars; in theſe rooms ambaſladors are entertained, 
The Siameſe fall proſtrate on the ground wheneyer they 
enter or leave this inner court, and never paſs by the 
gates of the outer court of the palace but at an awful 
diſtance. | 
The gates of the palace are uſually kept ſhut ; and if 
any one deſires admittance, the officer who commands 
the guard is informed of it, and ſuffers no perſon to enter 
armed, or who has drank any ſpirituous liquor, and 
therefore he ſmells the breath of every one who enters. 
Between the two firſt walls ſtand a guard of unarmed 
ſoldiers, who alſo ſerve the king in the office of execu- 
tioners : theſe amount to about ſix hundred. They have 
arms ready for them in the palace; but they are never 
truſted with them, except on extraordinary occaſions, 
The horſe-guards are compoſed of the natives of Laos 
and Meen, and are divided into two bodies commanded 


by their reſpective officers. The king has likewiſe ano- 


rd of horſe, compoſed of one hundred and thir 
— a2 two troops of which, conſiſting of thirty 
men each, are natives of Indoſtan. Another troop con- 
ſiſts of twenty Chineſe Tartars, armed with bows and 
arrows; and two other troops of Raſboots, who are na- 
tives of India Proper, and conſiſt of twenty-five men 
each. All the horſe-guards attend the king when he goes 
abroad, but none are ever ſuffered to enter the gates of 
the palace. The king finds every trooper his horſe and 
. mentioning the guards, it will not be improper 
to take notice of the king's * and horſes; Which 
have their ſtables within the firſt incloſure, on entering 
the palace. Every elephant has ſeveral men to look after 
him, and is treated with more or leſs honour according 
to the name he bears, which is given, him by his ma- 
jeſty. They never ſtir out without their trappings and 
ornaments ;z. and are ſo tractable and a N that the 
ple imagine them animated by illuſtrious ſouls that 
Had formerly: inhabited the bodies of great men. 'The 
white elephant, which they pretend is the only one in the 
world, they believe to have the ſoul that once reſided 
in the body of ſome prince; and for this reaſon the king 
never rides upon him. He is not entirely white, but of a 
ſort of 4 fleſh. colour, and therefore ſome call him the 
white and red elephant. They have almoſt as much 
reſpect for a white horſe as for an elephant of that colour, 
and theſe are the favourites of the king. Next to the 
white elephants they eſteem thoſe that are black, they 
being the ſcarceſt except white; and they frequently 
colour them, when they are not naturally ſo black as 
they would have them, It ought not to be omitted that 
there is ſeldom more than one white elephant, and that 
he is ſerved. in gold plate, and treated as the ſovereign of 
the reſt of his ſpecies. | 
The king's bankes and gallies are kept in an arſenal on 
the ſide of the river oppolite to the palace. - 
Haughtineſs, deſpotic power, and an abſolute govern- 
ment, are the only marks by which the king of Siam 
chooſes to be diſtinguiſhed from other ſovereigns. The 
reſpect he requires from his people reaches almoſt to ado- 
ration; and the poſture in which they muſt appear in his 
preſence is a teſtimony of it. Even in the council, which 
ſometimes laſts ſour hours, the miniſters of ſtate and the 
great officers are continually proſtrate before him, The 
never ſpeak to him but on their knees, with their hands 
raiſed to their heads, making at 21 moment profound 
reverences, and accompanying their diſcourſe with pom- 
pous titles, celebrating his power and goodneſs. ey 
receive his anſwers as oracles, and his orders are inſtantl 
executed without the leaſt oppoſition. When he goes 
abroad all are Me to keep within doors, His ſub- 
jects are flaves, who poſſeſs. nothing but what belongs 
to him. Even. nobility is not hereditary ; it only confi 
ing in honours and employments, which the prince be- 
ftows, and whenever he pleaſes may withdraw. 
_. His revenues ariſe both from lands and goods : he has 
a quarter of a teal, or about nine-pence per annum, for 
every forty fathom ſquare of all the cultivated lands he 
lets out to his ſubjefs. He likewiſe receives one teal, 
or three ſhillings per annum, of each boat for eve 
fathom it is in length; and receives not only tue cuſtoms | 
14 | | 


each encompaſſed by a low wall, and the roof ſupported | on goods exported and imported, but alſo a certain ſu 
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for the ſhip itſelf, according to its capacity ; he has bes 
ſides a duty upon arrack, and lays an annual tax on all 
the moſt valuable fruit-trees, as cocoa-trees, duriohs, 
Ange oranges, and thoſe that afford betel. He has 
alſo demeſne lands and gardens in moſt parts of the king- 
dom, which are cultivated by his ſubjects, without any 
expence to himſelf, and ſupply the court with proviſions. 
Another part of the revenue ariſes from the preſents he 
receives from his ſubjects, and what falls to him upon the 
death of his officers : the fines and confiſcations he re- 
ceives on the condemnation of criminals is another va- 
luable article; as is alſo the ſix months ſervice paid him 
by the people, for which he frequently compounds ; for 
the rich are willing to avoid performing this drudgery. 
Beſides all this the king, as will heteafter be ſhewn, en- 
groſſes moſt part of the trade of the kingdom. 
However, all that part of his reveriue which he receives 
in money does not amount to more than ſix hundred thou- 


ty | ſand crowns ; but what he receives in kind, and by the 


roduce of his demeſne lands, for the proviſion of his 
houſhold, keeping his flaves, and his elephants, is pro- 
digious ; and, beſides, all his officers maintain them- 
elves, as do alſo his troops : he has likewiſe the ſervice 
of one-half of his ſubjects annually, without any expence 
to himſelf; and he ſometimes levies taxes for the ſupport 
of ambaſſadors, the erecting of public buildings, and on 
other extraordinary occaſions. 

From theſe ſeveral articles he receives an immenſe re- 
venue: hence the riches of the royal treaſury are worthy 
of a great king; but the vaſt collection of gold, filver, and 
jewels depoſited there has been . by a long 
ſucceſſion of monarchs, the Siameſe valuing their kings 
in proportion as they have enriched the treaſury, while 
at the ſame time they are not permitted to touch it, 
whatever neceſſity they may have for it. 

In ſhort, the principal wealth of the kingdom is de- 
poſited in the royal treaſury, the palaces, and the temples; 
and there is none rich but the king. Count Forbin ſays, 
that the ſituation in which he found the perſons who com- 
poſed the court of Louvo ſurprized him extremely: they 
were ſeated in a circle on mats of flender ofier ; they 
had only one lamp before them, and when one of them 
wanted to read or write, he took the end of a yellow 
candle out of his pocket and lighting it at the lamp, put 
it on a piece of wood, which, turning from fide to fide 
on a pivot, ſerved them for a candleſtick. 

Forbin himſelf had the honour to be made lord-high- 
admiral and general of the forces of his Siameſe majeſty ; 
but his fortune ill ſuited the pompous titles beſtowed on 
him. They gave him a houſe as plain as it was little, 
whither they ſent thirty-ſix ſlaves to ſerve him, and fix 
elephants. The maintaining of his houſhold coſt him 
at five ſols a day, ſo temperate are the men, and fo 
cheap the proviſions, He himſelf had his table at the 
miniſter's ; his houſe was furniſhed with a very few in- 
conſiderable moveables; to which were added twelve 
ſilyer plates and two filver cups, all very thin; four 
dozen of cotton napkins, and two yellow wax-candles 


a day, 
The king uſually ſhows himſelf to his courtiers from 
a window, which looks into the hall of audience, at the 
entrance of the inward palace, and is ſo high, that the 
French ambaſſador was forced to ſtand upon three ſteps 
to deliver the king's letter, which was preſented in a 
pold cup, as every thing elſe is, which he receives from 
is officers, 7 


Within this hall are conſtantly forty-four pages, or 


y | young gentlemen divided into four companies under their 


reſpechve officers. Theſe proſtrate themſelves at the time 
of audience, half on the right hand, and half on the left. 
It is their office to diſpatch the king's orders to his offi- 
cers, and they have alſo ſeveral employments within 


doors: ſome ſerve his majeſty with betel, others take 


care of his books, and others read to him. 

le has one officer, who never proſtrates himſelf before 
him, but has his eyes conſtantly fixed upon him, to re- 
ceive his orders, which be underſtands by certain ſigns, 


and by ſigns alſo communicates them to the officers who 


wait without, | 


Sſ All 


ih 


All the officers of the king of Siam's bed-chamber are 


his women; for none elſe are admitted there. They 
make his bed and dreſs him, but he alone puts on his 
cap ; for none muſt touch his ſacred head, or put any 
thing over it. His women alſo dreſs his proviſions, and 
wait on him at table. The meat is carried in to the eu- 
nuchs, who deliver it to the 98 and it is ſaid the 
very ſalt and ſpices are put in by weight. 
ough 2 — dreſs his majeſty, there are 
gentlemen of his wardrobe, the moſt conſiderable of 
whom is the perſon who has the care of the king's 


cup. 

The queen is generally one of the royal blood, and 
the French ambaſſador ſays, that in the year 1668, when 
he was there, the queen was the king's daughter b 
his own ſiſter, and that the reſt of the women tre 
her as their ſovereign. She had the command of the 
black and white eunuchs, who were not above ten or 
twelve in number, and puniſhed both them and the wo- 
men, as ſhe thought proper. The queen has her ele- 

ants and her barges to attend her when ſhe goes abroad, 
but her chair is incloſed with curtains through which ſhe 

can ſee every thing, without being ſeen, and all the peo- 
ple get out of the way, or proſtrate themſelves when ſhe 
paſſes by. She has alſo her magazines, her ſhips, and 
treaſure diſtin& from the king's, and carries on trade on 
her own account. | 

The queen's ſon does not always inherit the crown ; 
but uſually the king's eldeſt ſon, by the firſt woman that 
brings him a child, and if his majeſty does not think him 
qualified to ſucceed him, he has the power of appointing 
another, 2 ; | 

When the king goes abroad he is either carried upon 
his elephant, or in a chair, and is ſeldom ſeen on horſe- 
back, though he keeps two thouſand horſes in his ſtables, 
Great care is taken to prevent his being ſeen on foot, 
he therefore comes immediately out of his apartment, ei- 
ther from ſome terrace or a window of a proper height, 
to ſeat himſelf on his elephant, and is never lifted upon 
him. The king's ſeat on his elephant is uncovered, and 
open before, and therefore when he ſtands ftill, he is 
ſheltered from the ſun by a man on foot, who holds 
a high umbrella. The man who guides the elephant 
fits on his neck, and governs him by pricking him on the 
head with an iron inſtrument. But though he is ſeldom 
ſeen in the city, he frequently hunts at Louvo, when his 
concubines, it is ſaid, run on foot by him, and he has 
alſo a guard of two or three hundred men, who march 
before him to clear the way, and if he ſtops, all the com- 
pany inftantly proſtrate themſelves on the earth. 

It is an eſtabliſhed rule, that no officer preſume to 
enter into his majeſty's preſence without leave. The great 
officers are allowed to viſit each other only at weddings 
and funerals, and then muſt ſpeak aloud, and in the pre- 
ſence of a third perſon, to .prevent any conſultations 
againſt the ſtate ; beſides, every man that hears any thing 
that may endanger the government, is obliged to turn in- 
former, 'upon pain of death, and there are alſo a num- 
ber of fpies to inform the prince of what is ſpoken in all 
companies. On the other hand, there is great danger in 
bringing him ill news, or in letting him know the weak- 
nefs of His government. No officer dare be ſo bold as 
to tell him chat it is impoſſible to execute what he com- 
tnands ; they therefore endeavour to fulfil his orders, and 
to excuſe the miſcarriage afterwards, which they do gra- 
dually, in the ſofteſt terms, and with all poffible precau- 
tions; for he ſeldom fails to puniſh with extraordinary ri- 
gour thoſe who offend him. | 
He frequently examines his officers on their profici- 
_ ency in the learned langoAge, and on the precepts of 

5 r religion, and puniſhes the ignorant with the baſti- 
nado. ar | 
The vulgar are in many teſpects more ſafe and happs 
than their | 26mm Cay for the lels a man is known to oy 
prince, and the greater diſtance he is from the court, the 
greater is his ſecurity. Honour here leads to danger, not 
only through the caprice of the prince, but from the en- 
couragement given to informers. Hence the great uſe 
ny artifice to prevent any accufation reaching the ears 
of the king. | | 
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The eaſtern princes are indeed ever in get of being 
depoſed, for as they endeavour to inſpire all about them 
with terror, and think it beneath them to take ſuch 
meaſures as will gain the affections of their ſubjects, 
there are none of their immediate dependants on whom 
they can confide ; and as the people have no ſecurity for 
the enjoyment of their property, they never give them- 
telves much concern about the title or fortune of their ſo- 
vereign. They know they ſhall be no better than beaſts 
of burthen whoever 2 and accordingly very rea- 
dily ſubmit to him who poſſeſſes the regal power. Thus 
the men, who have been taken priſoners by the king of 
Pegu, — cultivate the lands he gives them 
within twenty miles of their own country, without ever 
attempting to eſcape back to Siam ; and though the Sia- 
meſe are taught to conſider their princes as the ſons of 
heaven, and imagine their ſouls as much exalted above 
thoſe of the vulgar as their rank exceeds theirs, yet a 
ſubje& no ſooner uſurps the crown than they entertain 
the fame opinion of the uſurper they had of their prince, 
and they are ready to believe that heaven has adopted 
the rebel in his room, | 
The great officers of ftate appear almoſt under the ne- 
ceflity of oppreſſing the people, for they have no ſala- 
ries, and have only their lodgings, a barge, and a few 
moveables allowed them by the crown; with elephants, 
horſes, buffaloes, and flaves ſuitable to their rank, and 
as much land as will keep their families in rice; all which 
return to the crown upon their being diſplaced : preſents 
are therefore publicly made them by thoſe under their 
command, and a judge is not puniſhed for taking money 
of the parties, except it can be proved that he has been 


alſo guilty of injuftice, | 

Councils of ſtate are held twice a day; at ten in the 
morning, and at ten in the evening. At theſe: councils 
any member to whom His majeſty has referred the ma- 
nagement of an affair, reads his inſtructions, and gives 
an account of what he has done. The ſeveral members 


-then deliver their opinion in his majeſty's abſence : after- 


wards, when the king is preſent, their debates and reſo- 
lutions are reported to him, which he examines, and then 
determines as he thinks fit. If the affair be attended with 
any difficulty he orders it to be reconſidered, and ſome- 
times conſults the ſuperior of the talapoins. As he fre- 
quently puniſhes thoſe who give him what he thinks ill 
advice, his miniſters offer ſuch opinions as are likely to 
pleafe him, which is ſafer than their declaring their 
own. 3 | | 2 ad 


s EGT. y. 
Of Anbelfideri, the Miiniich in wbich diy ber dürfen, aut 
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"PHE is no addreffing this prince without conſi- 
derable preſents, and, in return, he expreſſes the 
higheſt value for what is given. If it be any thing to 
wear, he puts it on in the preſence of the ambaſſador, and 
4 they preſent horſes, ſtables ate immediately built for 
and, f 8 7 n 
Before the ambaſſadors have delivered their preſents, 
the king's officers come and take a very exact account of 
them, and enquire the value and uſe of the minuteſt ar- 
ticles, in order that they may be able to anſwer all the 
ueſtions the king may aſk them; but their principal de- 
n is to diſcover their true value. A wo OED 
An ambaſſador at Siam is only regarded as a royal 
meſſenger, and much greater honour is paid to the letter 
he carries than to him. When the French ambaſſador 
went to Siam the king of France's letter and preſerits 
were cattied in the royal barge, with ſeveral of the 
king's veſſels to. guard it ; while the ambaſſador and his 
retinue were carried up the river in ordinary veſſels. 

Foreign ambaſſadors are lodged and maintained at the 
king's expence, and are allowed to trade during their 
ſtay ; but they are not ſuffered to tranſact any affairs till 
they have had their public audience, or to continue in 
the city after their audience of leave; and therefore the 
evening before the King aſks, if they haye After 
| [OY $44 arther 
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farther to propoſe; and, at the audience of leave, if they 
are ſatisfied. Public audiences are in the capital, when 
the court appears in all its ſplendour. Thoſe 3 at 
Louvo and other places are eſteemed private audiences, 
there being few guards and attendants. | 

The Siameſe never ſend ambaſladors to reſide at an 
court, but only to diſpatch ſome particular affair, whic 

nerally relates to trade; and upon theſe occaſions they 
Fad three, one of whom has the ſole management of the 
affair, and on his death is ſucceeded by the ſecond, and 


SECT. I. 


Of the Laws of Siam, and the Manner in which Cauſes dre 
tried. Of the ordeal Trial, as 6% oh by the Siameſe, and 
the Puniſbments inflicted on Criminals. 


TT HE governor of * province has the ſole com- 
mand, both in civil and military affairs; and 
though others are joined with him, when he ſits in a 
court of juſtice, be only conſults them, after which he 
determines all cauſes by his ſole authority. 

As to the laws of Siam, they require an unlimited obe- 
dience to parents, and, like thoſe of China, ſubject chil- 
dren entirely to their juriſdiction; and ſhould one pre- 
ſume to oppoſe and contradict his parents, he would be 
thought a monſter. A more than ordinary reverence is 


alſo paid to old age. 


Where a man is found guilty of lying to his ſuperior, 
he may immediately puniſh him, and the king is ſaid to 
puniſh it with greater ſeverity than any other crime. 

Theft add robbery are eſteemed fo infamous, that 
when a perſon is accuſed of them their friends will not 
interpoſe in their behalf. This is thought the more 
ſcandalous, as one day's labour will furniſh a man with 
proviſions for many. & #2, EY 

All the proceedings in law are in writing, and none is 
ſuffered to exhibit a charge againſt another, without 

iving ſecurity to proſecute it, and anſwer the damages if 

does not prove the fat againſt the perſon accuſed. 
When a perſon intends to proſecute another, he draws 
up a petition, in which he ſets forth his complaint, and 
reſents it to the nai, or head of the band to which he 
as, who tranſmits it to the governor ; and if the 
complaint appears frivolous, the proſecutor, according to 
the laws of the country, ſhould be puniſhed ; but the 
- magiſtrates generally encourage proſecutions, on account 
of the perquiſites they bring to their office. If the ſuit 
proceeds, the governor refers the charge to the examina- 
tion of his aſſociates, and theſe again to their clerks, 
who examine the witneſſes at their houſes, hear what 
each party has to ſay in his behalf, and take it down in 
writing ; and if a perſon does not care to ſpeak in his oun 
cauſe, one of his relations may ſpeak for him, and ſupply 
the place of a counſellor; but no relation more remote 
than a firſt couſin is allowed to perform this-office. 

Every thing being prepared for a hearing, the parties 
are ſeveral days called into court, and perſuaded to agree; 
but this appears to be only a matter of form. At length 
the governor appoints a for all parties to attend; and 
being come into court, the clerk reads the proceſs and 
opinion of his aſſociates, and then the governor examines 
upon what reaſons their opiuions are founded ; which be- 
ing explained to him, he proceeds to paſs judgment. 

When ſufficient. proofs are wanting they have recourſe 
to an ordeal. trial, like that of our Saxon anceſtors, both 
the plaintiff and deſendant walk upon burning coals, and 
be that eſcapes unhurt is adjudged to be in the right. 
Sometimes the proof is made by putting their hands in 
boiling oil, and in both theſe trials, by ſome peculiar 


management, one or the other is {aid to remain unhurt: 


they have alſo a proof by water, in which he who remains 
longeſt under it is eſteemed innocent. They have another 
proof by ſwallowing pills, which their prieſts adminiſter 
with ſevere imprecations, and the party who * 
them in his ſtomach without vomiting is thought to be 
innocent. | | „id: | 
All- theſe trials are made in the preſence of the ma- 
giſtrates and people, and the king: himſelf frequently 
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directs them to be performed when crimes come before 
him by way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both the 
informer and priſoner to be thrown to the tygers, and 
the perſon that eſcapes, by his not being ſeized upon by 
2 - ſufficiently juſtified, . 
e intrepidity with which the e expoſe them - 
ſelves to theſe fad poſed proofs is 22 | 
The preſident of the tribunal at Siam may reverſe a 
judgment given in any of the provinces, and there is an 
appeal to him from the king, ſo that where the parties 
are able to bear the expence, which is very great, the 
ſuit may be carried from one court to another; but when 
the poor meet with a powerful adverſary, innocence is 
but a ſlight protection. | 

Judgment is never executed in any of the provinces, 
without a ſpecial commiſſion from the king; and yet the 
baſtinado and other puniſhments, frequently followed by 
death, are inflicted by every governor. - It is remarkable 
that he who unjuſtly obtains the poſſeſſion of another's 
lands is eſteemed guilty of robbery, and the perſon law- 
fully convicted is obliged not only to beftow the lands, 
but to forfeit the value of them, one half to the party he 
had injured, and the other to the judge; and thus are 
all other forfeitures divided. | 

To prevent the oppreffion of the governors, an officer 
is appointed in every province to report to the king 
every thing that paſſes, particularly in the courts of 
juſtice ; but the officers generally conniving at each 
other's extortions, the people receive little benefit from 
this inſtitution, _ 

As to the puniſhments inflicted on criminals, they are 
ſometimes trampled to death by elephants ; at other times 
they are toſſed by one elephant to another without kill- 
ing them, for the elephants are ſaid to be ſo extremely 
tractable as to do this upon a ſign made to them. But 
their puniſhments are uſually adapted to the crime ; thus 
lying is a by ſewing up the mouth; and a perſon 

uilty of extortion, or of embezzling the public money, 
— melted gold or ſilver poured down his throat. Be- 
heading is alſo ſometimes practiſed, and it frequently 
happens that a priſoner ſuffers death by the baſtinado. ' 

For ſmall crimes people are puniſhed, as in China, b 
hanging a heav 22 about their necks for ſe- 
verdl days; and ſometimes a criminal is ſet into the 

ound up to the ſhoulders and buffeted about the head. 

This is the higheſt indignity that can be offered to'a 

| Siameſe, eſpecially if it be inflicted by a woman; how- 

ever, tis ſaid, that no puniſhment is infamous longer 

than it laſts ; and that he ho has ſuffered one day fre- 
queatly enters into the higheſt employments the next. 


. 
. 
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Of the for Months Service which all the Sidmeſe are oblized 
aumally to perform; and the Manner if their mating 
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HAT none may eſcape the perſonal ſervice he owes 
bis prince ſix months in the year, every man is 
inrolled, and divided into bands or companies, which 
| have each their nai or governor. Theſe companies do 
not always conſiſt of the ſatne number of men, nor does 
every nai lead bis own men either to war or to the ſix 
months ſervice ; but is obliged to furniſh; for each ſuch 
a number out of his band as the king requires; and the 
children are of the fame band with their parents. The 
nai frequently lends his men money, and pays off their 
other creditors; and, if they become inſolent, he may 
make them bis ſlaves. 

. The commanders of the barges have a certain number 
of rowers, who are marked with a hot iron in the wriſts; 
and theſe their commander diſmiſſes every year, either 
ſix months at a time, or by fingle months, as he thinks 


oper.  / , | | 
* When the | Siameſe. and the Peguans are at war, the 
armies ſeldom face each other: they only make excur- 
ſions, and ſeizing great numbers of people, retire with all 
poſſible expedition. If the armies meet they avoid ſhoot- 
ing directly at each other, except in the greateſt extre- 


mity; if the enemy advances they fire 9 
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and then if any of them are killed or wounded they ſay 
it is their own fault z for when the king of Siam's troops 
take the field, he orders them not to kill, by which they 
underſtand that they are not to fire directly upon the 
enemy; and whenever the bullets or arrows begin to fly 
pretty thick, either one ſide or the other never fails to 
diſperſe. | 

hen the body is broke they fly into the woods, 
where'their enemy is ſeldom ſo bold as to follow them ; 
and as the armies are very numerous, and conſequently 
find it difficult to procure ſubſiſtance, the conqueror is 
ſoon forced to retire; and then the vanquiſhed rallying 
again, perhaps returns the viſit, Their greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſts in the elephants ; but as they cannot be managed 
with a bit and bridle, like a horſe, when they are wound- 
ed they frequently turn back upon their maſters, and 
throw the whole army to which they belong, into con- 
fuſion; and it is almoſt impoſſible to make them proof 
againſt wild fire, though the men fire ſhort guns upon 
their backs that carry a ball of a pound weight. 

The Siameſe have ſome artillery which the Portugueſe 
caſt for them; but they have no horſe, except thoſe in 
the king's ſtables : their army chiefly conſiſts in elephants, 
and a naked half-armed infantry. hey uſually draw up 
in three lines, each conſiſting of three ſquare battalions * 
the general is poſted in the center of the middle battalion, 
which is compoſed of their beſt troops; and the reſt of 
the commanding officers place themſelves in the center 
of their reſpective bodies. Where theſe nine battalions 
are thought too large, each is ſub-divided into leſſer 
bodies. Every battalion has ' ſixteen male elephants in 


- the rear, and two female elephants to attend each, with- 


out which it would be difficult to govern them. 
As their artillery has no carriages, it is carried, in wag- 
ns, drawn by buffaloes or oxen, with theſe the fight 
— and uſually ends; if not oy draw ſomething 
nearer, and make uſe of their ſmall ſhot, in the manner 
already mentioned ; but they ſeldom come to a cloſe en- 
gagement: and if it be neceſſary. to make a ſtand, the 
officers place themſelves behind their men, and threaten 
them with immediate death if they turn their backs, It 
is ſaid that the Siameſe do not, like moſt other Indian 
nations, take opium to inſpire them with courage; the 
are unwilling to'run ſuch hazards, for they think deat 
is equally to be dreaded, whether they be drunk or 
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S ECT. XL. 
Of the principal Places in Siam. 
HANG given the moſt material particulars in re- 


lation to the manners, cuſtoms, and government 


of Siam, with à deſcription of its capital, we ſhall take 


à view of the ſituation of the principal places of that 
kingdom, ſome of which have been curſorally mentioned 
in the courſe of this chapter. | 
+» Chantebon, or Liam, is ſituated at the mouth of a 
broad river, on the weſt fide of the gulph of Siam, in'the 
twelfth. degree of north latitude, at the foot of a chain of 
mountains that ſeparates Siam from Cambodia. 
Bancock is ſituated in an iſland formed by the ri- 
ver Menam, about twenty leagues to the ſouth of Siam; 
between this place and the laſt mentioned city are num- 
bers of villages on both ſides of the river, with huts of 
bamboo erected on pillars. At this place there is a flat, 
where it is cuſtomary for ſhips to put their guns aſhore. 


All ſhips bound to Siam put in here to give an account 


from whence they came, as well as of their lading and 
complement; and to pay the cuſtoms, an acquittance for 
which they ſhew at another place up the river, called 
Canon-Bantenau, within a league of the city of Siam; 
and then they have liberty to trade any-where through 
the kingdom, paying only for their cocket, which they 
are obliged to do on the penalty of forfeiting the ſhip. 


Louvo, where the king ſpends nine or ten months in 


the year, is ſituated in about the latitude of fifteen de- 
.grees, thirty minutes, nine or ten leagues from Siam. 
Between theſe two cities a canal is cut for the conveni- 


- ence of paſſage, on each fide of which are vaſt plains 


abounding with rice. The king's palace here is of brick, 
and of great extent, it conſiſting of two ſeparate piles of 
building, whoſe roofs are covered with yellow tiles that 
glitter in the ſun like gold; this edifice is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on an eminence a little to the eaſt of one of the 
branches of the Menam. The town is well ſupplied 
with proviſions, but is ſo populous that they are dearer 

there than in any other part of the kingdom. 

Prabat, a town which lies near ſixty- five miles to the 
north-eaft of Louvo, is only famous for a mark in a rock ; 
which is pretended to be an impreſſion made by the foot 
of their great ſaint Sommona Codom, and thither the 
king of Siam annually goes in great pomp to pay his 
devotions. | 

Tenacerin, a populous city, and the capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, is fituated on a river alſo called 
Tenacerin, which falls into the bay of Bengal. It is 
ſeated in a country that abounds with all the neceſſaries 
of life, and carries on a conſiderable trade, 

Merjee is ſeated in an iſland near Tenacerin, one hun- 
dred and forty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Siam, and is 
ſaid to be one of the beſt forts in the Indies; but of this 
place we ſhall give a more particular account, when, on 
treating of the trade of Siam, weſhall mention thedeſtruc- 
tion of that commerce which was formerly carried on by 
the Engliſh in this city. | N 

Jonſalam is an ifland within a mile of the continent, 
between rhich is a good harbour for ſnhipping. 

Martaban, once an independent kingdom, but now 
ſubject to Siam, has Pegu on the north, Siam on the 
ſouth and eaſt, and the bay of Bengal on the weſt; it is 
ſaid to extend three hundred miles from north to ſouth, 
and an hundred and fifteen, where broadeſt, from eaſt to 
weſt. It has mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, and 
lead, and abounds with corn, medicinal herbs, oil of jeſ- 
ſamine, oranges, lemons, ſigs, and other fruit. The in- 
habitants make a ſort of porcelain veſſels, varniſhed black, 
which is much eſteemed. The capital is a well built 
populous town, ſituated in the bay of Bengal, in about 
the ſixteenth degree of north latitude: it has one of the 
beſt havens in the country, and was a rich trading place 
before ſhips were ſunk at the entrance of the harbour, in 
order to choak it up; and beſides the whole country is 
—_ by the wars carried on betweeen the kings of Pegu 
and Stam. re; 


SECT, xi. 


Of the Religion of the Siameſe, containing a particular Ac- 
count of the Convents of the Talapoins of both Sexes, The 
Rules of their Order, and Articles of their Belief. 


hm the Siameſe language a temple is called pan; but 
the Portugueſe, from the Perfian word Poutgheda, 
which ſignifies a Pagan temple, call both theſe and the 
idols themſelves pagodas or pagods, and thus they are ge- 
nerally called by the Europeans in India. i > 
Every Siameſe temple is ſeated in the midſt of a ſquare 
piece of ground encompaſſed with pyramids, and encloſ- 
ed by a wall. Without this wall is another ſquare, which 
encloſes the former, and round it are the cells of the 
prieſts and prieſteſſes, which are frequently very nume- 
rous. Thoſe cells, which our miſſionaries term a con- 
vent, are a number of ſingle houſes erected upon bam- 
boo pillars at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and the 
whole encloſed with a fenee of bamboo pales, © The ftee- 
ple of the pagoda is a wooden tower that ſtands by itſelf 
near the temple, and has a bell without a clapper, which 
inſtead of ringing they beat upon with wooden hammers. 
Of the ſplendor of theſe ſtructures we have already given 
ſome account in treating of the city of Siam. 
The talapoineſſes or nuns are in the ſame convents 
with the men; but being never admitted till they are of 
an advanced age, there is not ſuppoſed to'be any danger 
of a criminal correſpondence; Indeed the conſtitution of 
a pagan convent ſeems in ſeveral reſpects preferable to 
thoſe of the church of Rome; for in the firſt place nei- 
ther ſex is teized, and in a manner compelled to enter 
into a cloyſter againſt their free conſent ; young women 
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are not admitted into them at all, and liberty is given 
| ; to 
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to any perſon to return into the world, when they are 
tired of that ſtate of life. 

All the youth being educated by the talapoins, each 
of them has two or three nens or pupils, who alſo ſerve 
him while they continue in the convent: there are others 
who do not go in for education, but live and grow old 
there in the character of a kind of lay-brothers: "Thoſe 
weed the gardens, and perform other ſervile offices, which 
it would be criminal for the talapoin himſelf to execute. 
'Theſe nens have a common room in the convent for their 
ſchool, and there is another to which the people bring 
their alms on the days when the temple is ſhut, and here 
the talapoins aſſemble, and hold their conferences. 

To every convent there is a head or maſter, who in 
ſome houſes has greater privileges than others, and are 
called ſancrats: theſe have the ſole power of admitting 
perſons into the order of talapoins, and of giving *them 
the habit; but they have no juriſdiction over any of the 
talapoins who do not belong to their reſpective convents. 
The king, however, gives a new name to ſome of the 
principal ſancrats, on whom he alſo beſtows an umbrella, 
a chair, and ſome flaves to carry it; though the ſan- 
crats never uſe them, but when they wait upon his ma- 
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jeſty. 
; The talapoins are obliged to lead auſtere lives, by which 
it is ſuppoſed they atone for the ſins of the laity. They 
live on alms, but muſt not eat in common; for every 
one lives upon what he himſelf procures by begging, yet 
they are very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and even to ſuch 
Chriſtians as come to their convents, and on each fide 
their gate have lodgings for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. 

Of theſe talapoins there are two ſorts, one of the 
woods, the other of cities: the former lead much the 
ſevereſt lives. Both of them are, however, obliged to ce- 
libacy, on pain of being burnt, which the king takes 
care to have ſtrictly executed; for they enjoy great privi- 
leges, and being - exempted from the {ix months ſer- 
vice, he takes care to ſee that they ſtrictly obſerve the 
rules of their profeſſion, and have their ſhare of hard- 
ſhips, leſt the greateſt part of his ſubjects, tempted by 
the advantages they enjoy, ſhould become talapoins, 
and be thiis rendered of no uſe to the. ſtate. He there- 
fore has them ſometimes examined as to.their ſkill in the 
Baly language, in which are written the —— of 
their religion, and juſt before the arrival of the French 
ambaſſador at Siam, the king had diſmiſſed ſome thouſands 
of them for their ignorance; they being examined by one 
of his officers of ſtate; but the talapoins of the w re- 
fuſe to ſubmit to the examination of any one who is not 
of their order. | | 
© They not only educate children, but every new and 
full moon preach and explain the precepts of their reli- 
gion to the people in their temples, and during the time 
of the inundation, they preach every day from fix in the 
morning till noon, and from one in the afternoon till 
five in the evening. The preacher fits croſs-legged on 
a couch or high bench, and when one is . e is re- 
lieved by another, the people ſhewing their aſſent to the 
doctrine, by ſaying, "That is right, or fit to be done.“ 
After which they preſent their alms to the preacher, many 
of whom become very rich with the preſents they receive 
from the people. ah | 

The Europeans call the time of the inundation the lent 
of the talapoins, for they eat nothing from noon, and 
when they do not faſt they eat only fruit in the afternoon. 
It is pretended that ſome of the Indians will faſt thirty or 
forty days without taking any thing beſides ſome ſmall 
liquors, in which a certain powder is infuſed ; however, 
it is much eaſier to faſt in a hot country than in a cold 
one, nor are the effects of an empty ſtomach ſo pernici- 
ous there as among us. | | 


* 
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When'the rice harveſt is over the talapoins of the towns 
£0 every night for three weeks together to watch in the 

elds in ſmall huts made of the branches and leaves of 
trees, and in the day time live in their cells. They en- 
camp in a ſquare nearly in the ſame order with that in 
which their cells ſtand i the temples, and have the hut 


of their ſuperior in the center. They do not like, tra- 


vellers, make fires in the night to frighten away wild 
beaſts; for it is imagined that their ſanctity is alone ſuf- 
14 | 
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ficient to preſerve them. Indeed they take cate to-pitch 
their tents at a diſtance from the woods where wild beaſts 
chiefly haunt, and they who inhabit thoſe dangerous 
7s make fires like other people to keep off the wild 
caſts; though the laity impute their ſafety to their 
great holineſs. They imagine that a tiger will ſmell a 
eeping talapoin, and only lick his lands and feet, and 
if they find the remains os one that has been killed; th 
either deny it to be a talapoin, or if that cannot be dif- 
puted, they pretend that he had tranſgreſſed the rules of 
his order; for they imagine that the very brutes can di- 
ſtinguiſh a ſaint from another man by the ſmell. Lou- 
biere, however, obſerves, that their woods are not ſo 
dangerous as is imagined, ſince many families of the laity, 
as well as the talapoins, have been forced by the rigour 
of the government to take refuge there. 
Theſe talapoins go bare-headed, and bare-foot, not- 
withſtanding the heat of the ſun; but have a yellow linnen 
cloth thrown over their left ſhoulder, like a ſhoulder belt, 
and over all a large yellow cloth, that has its name from 
the rags and — 2 of which it is compoſed. This hangs 
down both before and behind, and is girt about with a 
ſaſh four or five inches broad. They ſhave the hair of 
their heads, beards, and eye-brows, and have a broad 
leaf, which ſerves them inſtead of a fan or umbrella. 
The ſuperior is obliged to ſhave himſelf, becauſe: no 
perſon is worthy to touch his head, and, for the ſame 
reaſon, a young talapoin muſt never ſhave an old one; 
though an old one may ſhave him: but when a; talapoin 
grows too old to handle the razor, which is there made 
of copper, another may ſupply that office, but then he 
muſt firſt aſk a thouſand pardons, and declare how un- 
worthy he is of ſuch an honour: | 
The talapoins waſh themſelves in the morning; when 

they can but juſt diſcern the veins of their hands, and 
do not do it ſooner for fear they ſhould unknowingly 
drown ſome inſet. They are no ſooner dreſſed than 
they attend their ſuperior to the temple, where they ſpend 
two hours in chanting their devotions, Their hymns, 
if we may be allowed to call them fo, are engraved with 
an iron pencil in the Baly tongue, on long leaves, about 
two fingers broad, and Som, of theſe being tacked to- 
gether at one end, make a book; but the people have no 
books of hymns and prayers. ' The talapoins, while 
they ſing, keep time with their leaf, or fan, as if they 
were fanning themſelves. Both the prieſts and people 
at their entering and leaving the temple proſtrate them- 
ſelves three times before the great idol with their heads 
to the ground. > 247 \ 2 * 
At the new and full moons the people waſh the tala- 
poinſ and in every private family the children, with- 
out to age or ſex, waſh both their father and mo 
ther, grandfather and grandmother naked. | 

| The talapoins, after their morning's devotion, go into 


the city to beg, carrying with them an iron bowl in a 
linnen bag, which they hang over their ſhoulders with a 


rope. They thus ſtand at the door of a houſe without 
aſking any thing, but the people ſeldom let them go away 
empty handed. At their return to the temple they offer 
what they receive to the idol, and having then ate their 
breakfaſt, ſtudy till dinner, and ſleep as is guſtomary in 
hot countries. They afterwards inſtruct their. pupils, and 
towards the evening, having ſwept and cleaned thei 
temple, they ſpend two hours in ſinging; their deyotions, 
as in the morning, and then retire to reſt, ſeldom eating 
ang thing but a little fruit. 
hey never go out of their convents without proſtrat- 
ing themſelves before their ſuperior, and kiſſing his feet. 
Their convents have gardens belonging to them; they are 
alſo endowed with cultivated lands, and the talapoins 
have ſlaves to manure them. Beſides theſe ſlaves they 
have, as hath been already obſerved, a kind of lay - bro- 
thers, who wear the ſame habit, only it is white, theſe 
receive the money given to the talapoins, it being a ſin 
for them to touch any of it. Theſe: ſervants a look 
after their gardens and huſbandry, and tranſact all fuch 
affairs as it is unlawful for a talapoin to be concerned 
in. ; | " 2% : 
When a ſuperior of a convent dies, another is elected 
by the ſociety, on account of his age and learning. When 
a perſon toads a temple, he appoints the ſuperior of the 
21 convent, 
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convent, but builds only a cell for him. The. reſt are 
— 2 erected, as n are admitted. When 
a perſon deſires admiſſion, he firſt applies himſelf to 
the ſuperior of the convent, but receives his habit from 
ſome fancrat : none are ever oppoſed in aſſuming the ha- 
bit, that being eſteemed highly criminal, and their pa- 
rents are commonly ſo far from being againſt it, that they 
hire people to ſing and dance before them, when they 
lead their ſons to the convent to aſſume the habit; but 
neither the muſick nor the women muſt enter with them. 
The new elected talapoin has bis head, beard, and eye- 
brows ſhaved, and the ſancrat having pronounced fome 
pious ſentences on his devoting himſelf to religion, he is 
ſhut up in his cell, and is never to ſee a dance, or hear 
mulic more. | | 
The talapoinefſes, who are eſteemed partly ſecular, 
and partly religious, may receive the habit from the ſu- 
perior of any convent, or even from the young pupils, 
without the conſent of a ſancrat, and if any of them are 
ſurpriſed with a man, they are not burnt as the talapoins 
are for entertaining a criminal commerce with women ; 
but in this caſe are delivered to their relations to be baſ- 
tinadoed; for the talapoins muſt not ſtrike or chaſtiſe any 
rſon. 


Though all the Indian prieſts believe the doctrine of 
the metempſychoſis, or the tranſmigration of ſouls, yet 
in many other things they are not agreed. Some allow 
of marriage, others do not: ſome think it a fin to de- 
priye any animal of life, others make no ſeruple of it, 
and a third fort kill them only for ſacrifice : ſome will 
eat any animal that dies of itſelf, or is ready killed to 
their hands, though they would no more put an animal 
to death than they would murder one of their own. 

ies. 
10 Indians believe that all nature is animated, and 
informed by a rational ſoul, and ſuppoſe the heavens, the 
earth, fire, water, rivers, woods, mountains, cities, and 
houſes are animated by ſome ſpirit, or genius, and all of 
them firmly believe that each man has paſſed through in- 
numerable ſtates; and that every ſoul that poſſeſſes a hu- 
man body, was confined to it in order to be puniſhed 
for miſdemeanors committed in ſome former life. 
they infer fram the obſervation, that the happieſt mor- 
tal has his pains and diſappointments ; whence they con- 
elude, that the higheſt felicity is found in a ſtate of ſe- 
paration from the body: and the better to ſtrengthen their 
opinion of the ſoul's pre-exiſtence, ſome of the ＋1 
pretend to remember their ſeveral tranſmigrations. They 
alſo believe that the heavens, the earth, the plants, and 
every thing elſe have their period, and will be ſucceeded 
by new heavens and a new earth; and they do not even 
ſeruple to affirm that they have ſeen the decay and re- 
vival of all nature. Fes | 

They imagine that the ſoul conſiſts of matter ſo ſub- 

tile, as to be free from touch, and yet that after death 
it retains the human form, with ſomething analogous to 
the folid and liquid ſubſtances, of which our bodies are 
"compoſed, and that if a perſon dies by a wound he has 
received it may be ſeen in the aerial body, with the blood 
flowing from it, but though the ſoul be in their opinion 
material, they will not allow, that it is periſhable, but 
that it animates ſome other creature, and is ſenſible of 
2 and pain, and that it will at length re- enter an 
human body in a ſituation ſuitable to the behaviour of 
the ſoul in its ſeveral tranſmigrations. | 

They not only maintain that departed fouls ſucceſ- 
fively 'animate plants and animals; but believe that there 
are certain places beyond the viſible world where 
ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed ; that the happy ſhall aſcend 
far above the ſtars, while the miſerable rar be doomed 
to dwell as far beneath them. uſually aſſign nine 
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As the Siameſe imagine that they can contribute to the 
relief of the deceaſed by thus ſupplying their wants, ſo 
they alſo believe that the dead are capable of doing them 

ood or hurt, and accordingly pray to their. departed 
bends, and do them all the honour they poſſibly can at 
their funerals, eſpecially to the ſpirits of their anceſtors, 
as high as their great-grandfathers, imagining, that thoſe 
beyondithem have ſuffered ſo many tranſmigrations, that 
they can hear them no more. | 

They are not allowed to kill; to ſteal, to commit un- 
cleanneſs, to lie, or to drink intoxicating liquors : the 
firſt precept they extend fo far, that they think it criminal 
not only to kill men and animals, but even vegetables, 
and therefore do not deſtroy the ſeed of any plant; but 
as the fruit does not affett the life, they think them- 
ſelves at liberty to eat it, but —_— preſerve the ſtone 
or kernel ; nor will they eat the fruit before it is ripe, 
becauſe then the ſeed would never come to maturity. 
As they think every thing animated they will not cut 
down a tree, or break off the branches, left they ſhould 
diſpoſſeſs a ſoul of its habitation ; but when it is cut down, 
or a beaſt be killed, they make no ſcruple of uſing the 
one or eating the other, becauſe they imagine no wilchicf 
can proceed from it. | 

As they imagine the ſoul refides ia the blood, they 
think it unlawful to open a vein, or to make any incifion 
by which the blood may be ſpilt; and ſome carry this 
ſcruple ſo far, that they will not wound a plant to let out 
its juices. | 

he Siameſe, however, have ways to evade moſt of 
the precepts enjoined by their religion : thus they ſay, 
that in war they are not the occaſion of the death of an 
enemy, but their enemies themſelves in advancing upon 
their ſhot ; for, as hath been obſerved, they always ſhoot 
ſomething ſhort of them. When the talapoins eat rice, 
which is a ſeed, they do not boil it themſelves; but 
allow their ſervants to boil it, and kill the ſeed ; and then 
they think they may eat it without being guilty of any 
crime. 

The talapoins are not permitted to hear muſic, or to 
ſee plays or dancing; they muſt uſe no perfumes, nor 
they touch gold or filver, or meddle with any thing 
that has not an immediate relation to religion. A tala- 
poin muſt never borrow of a layman, or contract a 
friendſhip with him in hopes of receiving preſents ; he 
muſt not lend upon uſury, nor muſt he judge or cenſure 
his neighbours : he muſt neither buy nor ſell, nor muſt 
he ſet by what he begs one day for the next, but give 
what he does not eat to ſome animal. He may not look 
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upon a woman with complacency, ſpeak to one in pri- 


vate, or fit near her; nor muſt he receive any thing from 
the hand of a woman, and therefore ſhe lays down her 
alms for the talapoin to take up. They are not to en- 
joy the indulgence. of riding in a palanquin, or an ele- 


phant, or a horſe ; nor muſt he wear rich cloaths, or any 


colour but yellow; nor eat in gold or ſilver. If he 
laughs aloud, if he boaſts of his deſcent or learning, or 
viſits any but his father, mother, brothers, or ſiſters, they 


eſteem it criminal. He is not to be angry; he muſt not 


return railing for railing, nor threaten any man; but 
muſt behave with the greateſt decorum and modeſty, and 
in his. dreſs be diſtinguiſhed by his neatneſs. 

It hay been Nee the Siameſe think there arc 
nine degrees appineſs or miſery to. which departed 
ſouls may paſs, but in all theſe — they — that 
they are born and die, not being yet arrived at their 
ultimate happineſs : but after ſeveral tranſmigrations, in 
which a ſoul has performed a multitude of good works, 
they believe that it ſhall be at length exalted to an 
unchangeable ſtate of felicity, and, being exempted from 
future tranſmigrations, ſhall enjoy eternal reſt. This is 


different regions, both of happineſs and miſery, each dif- 
ſering in degree, the higheſt and loweſt being moſt ex- 
Þ> in their kind ; and as wo do not imagine that 
ls pafs ittimediately from one ſtate to another, but are 
new born into whatever place they happen to go, ſo they 
are perſuaded that they fhall want the ſame things as in 
this life, and therefore in ſome places burn their moſt 
valuable meveables, and even animals and flaves with 
ba 89 7 WI If S711 oo; f | 


properly the heaven of the Indians; but they do not 
imagine that any ſouls will be eternally puniſhed in the 
diſmal abodes appointed for the evil genii ; but ſuppoſe 
that if the foul be never ſufficiently purified, it will be 
deſtined to an eternal tranſmigration. | | 
Whena perſon has merited this ſtate of endleſs ſelicity, 
they attribute to him invincible ſtrength of body, a per- 
fect fill in all ſciences, and think he will become a moſt 
perfect preacher of righteouſneſs ; after which they * | 
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he is taken out of their Gght, like a ſpark that is loſt 
in air; and to the memory of theſe imaginary perfect 
men they dedicate their temples, But the perſon who 
they ſuppoſe has ſurpaſſed all the men that ever lived in 
holineſs, and whom they therefore worſhip with the 
higheſt devotion, is Sommona Codom. Sommona ſigni- 
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ſies a talapoin of the woods, and Codom is his proper 
name. The books of the talapoins ſay, that he was the 
ſon of the king of Ceylon, and not only beſtowed all his 
eſtate in charity, but pulling out his eyes, and killing 
his wife and children, gave them to the talapoins for 
food, They alſo imagine, that before his entrance into 
the ſtate of bliſs, he acquired a prodigious ſtrength of 
body, and had the power of working miracles, bein 
able to enlarge his body to what fize he pleaſed, — 
then reduce it to ſo ſmall a point as to become invinſible. 
They ſay he had two principal diſciples; whoſe images 
they. place behind his on their altars; theſe are of a much 
inferior ſize; he that is placed on his right hand is called 
Pra Mogla, and he on his left Pra Scarabout ; and be- 
hind them, on the ſame altar, they place other images, 
repreſenting the officers of Sommona Codom's palace. 
They pretend that Pra Mogla, at the defire of the evil 
nii, overturned the earth, and took hell- fire into the 
llow of his hand, in order to extinguiſh it; but find- 
ing it out of his power, he prayed to Sommona Codom 
to put it out ; but he denied him, from the apprehenſion 
that mankind would abound jn wickedneſs if the dread 
of this puniſhment was remoyed. | | 

It is remarkable that whatever power they aſcribe to 
Sommona Codom, they imagine he exerciſes it only oyer 
theSiameſe, without interfering with the concerns of other 
nations, and that every kingdom has its peculiar deity. 
It is alſo obſervable, that they do not conſider Sommona 
Codom as the perſon who inſtituted their religion, 
but that he reſtored it after mankind had forſaken thoſe 
rules which were originally enjoined them. 

ne of the moſt extraordinary particulars of the reli- 
gion of the Siameſe, is their believing that all religions 
are and that though they are extremely tenacious 
of the principles of their own, they allow an unbounded 
indulgence to others : but of this ſpirit of toleration we 
ſhall give a more full and particular account in treating 
of the Gentoos of India. 393 
We ſhall conclude this ſection with obſerving, that 
how extravagant ſoever the doctrine of the tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls may appear, it is attended with ſeveral con- 
ſequences favourable to the cauſe of virtue. The pro- 
hibition of eating animal food is in that climate whole- 
ſome advice, and its creating a horror at the ſight of blood 
makes them tender of ſhedding it. The aſſurance that 
they ſhall ſome time revive in a happier ſtate is a great 
ſupport to the Indians under any calamity, and leſſens 
the dread of their diſſolution ; hence the eunuchs, who 
there conſider themſelves as the moſt unhappy of man- 
kind, are extremely fond of this doArine, 
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the Trade of Siam in general ; now engroſſed by the King, 
Ys; Arnot of the 25810 Settlement 274% and t 
Trade carried on by the Dutch at Siam, The Skill of the 
Siameſe in mechanic Arts, and of the Coins, Weights, 
and Meaſures of Siam, | 
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HE liberty of commerce which was formerly grant- | 
ed to Siam invited great numbers of foreigners to 
ſettle among them; every nation poſſeſſed a different 
quarter of the city, and had a chief or conſul of their own 
choofing, and a perſon appointed by the king to tranſact 
affairs with him ; but nothing of conſequence was deter- | 
mined without the prime miniſter. The Mahometans of 
the Mogul's dominions had formerly the beſt eſtabliſh- | 
ment here, one of the miniſters being of that religion: 
the principal offices and governments were in their 
hands, and the king cauſed ſeveral moſques to be erected 
at his own expence : the Siameſe who embraced the 
religion of Mahomet were alſo exempted from the fix 
months perſonal ſervice ; but this miniſter falling into 


diſgrace, the credit of thoſe of his religion ſunk with 
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him, and all Mahometans were turned out of their em- 
ployments ; but they are till allowed their moſques and 
the exerciſe of their religion. It is computed. that there 
are-now about four thouſand Mahometans at Siam, and 
as many Indian Portugueſe, or of the mixed breed; which 
are very numerous on all the Indian coaſts, The num- 
ber of the Chineſe are at leaſt equal to the others, and 
there are about as many Malayans ; beſides, there are 
ſome of other nations; but ſince the king has engroſſed 
the foreign trade, the richeſt merchants have retired from 


Siam. 2 

Moſt part of the trade of Siam is engroſſed by the king, 
who even deſcends ſo low as to ſell goods by retail in 
ſhops by his factors. Thus he ſells to his ſubjects all 
their cotton cloths, which is the common wear of the 
people. He claims all the ore in the mines, and ſells it 
to foreigners, His ſubjects are obliged to ſell him all 
their ivory and arrack, which he likewiſe diſpoſes of to 
foreigners, Sapan-wood, lead, and ſalt-petre, alſo be- 
long to him; and ſulphur, gun- powder, and arms can 
only be had at the king's magazines, He ſometimes 
agrees with the Dutch to ſell them all the ſkins and 
furs the country affords at a ſet price, upon which his 
ſubjects are obliged to ſell to him firſt ; but ambergris, 
brown ſugar, and ſugar- candy, the merchants may, with- 
out reſtraint, purchaſe of his ſubjeRs. 

Formerly a thouſand veſſels, at leaſt, annually traded to 
Siam, mu there are now hardly any beſides a few Dutch 
barks, for none care to deal with the king, who will make 
his own terms; and as the produce of the country is not 
very conſiderable, and foreigners are net allowed the liberty 
of trading either with one another, of with the na- 
tives, till the king has had the preference of all the 
-— 1 MW it is not very advantageous trading 
thither. 5 

At Merjee, a town ſituated on the banks of the Tena- 
cerian, in the dominions of the king of Siam, were for- 
merly ſettled a conſiderable number of Engliſh free mer- 
chants. This place enjoys a good harbour, and the ad- 
jacent country produces rice, timber for building, tin, 
and elephants teeth, in which the above merchants drove 
a conſiderable commerce, till they were ordered from 
thence by the old Eaft India company, who threatened 
the king of Siam with a war if he continued to harbour 
them. One Weldon was diſpatched to Merjee with this 
meſſage, who added the outrageous murder of ſome of 
the Siameſe to the inſolence with which he provoked the 
government, The people reſolving .to be revenged for 
this barbarity, lay in wait for Weldon by night when he 
was aſhore. But he receiving notice of their deſign 
made his eſcape on board his ſhip; and the Siameſe 
miſſing him, vented their fury upon all the Engliſhmen, 
without exception, that fell into their hands. Seventy- 
ſix were maſſacred in this manner, ſcarce twenty eſcaping 
to the ſhip. Till this time the Engliſh had been greatly 
careſled by the Siameſe, and promoted to places of the 
higheſt truſt in the government; one was advanced to de 
head of the cuſtoms at Tenacerian and Merjee, and 
another promoted to the rank of admiral of the royal navy 
but a great revolution which fell out at this time in the 
Siameſe ſtate, and the jealouſies of the Engliſh company, 
cauſed moſt of the Engliſh merchants to diſperſe, ſome 
to Fort St, George, others to Bengal, and others to 
Achen. * 

The Dutch company carry on a conſiderable trade here 
in tin, lead, elephants teeth, ade and deer-ſkins. 
They have a factory about a mile below the city of Siam, 
on the ſide of the river: the factor's houſe is extremely 
large, beautiful, and ſtrong; the lodging-rooms are ſtate· 
ly, and the warehouſes ſpacious, and ſtored with all ſorts 
of commodities. It was firſt built in the year 1634, and 
is moated round. Mallet obſerves, that it is one of the 
fineſt houſes belonging to the Dutch Eaſt India company 
in theſe parts. | 

Here are no particular handycraft trades, but every 
man underſtands ſomething of all ; for as the king em- 
ploys half his ſubjects in any buſineſs indifferently, for 

ix months in the year, ſhould any perſon be perfectly 
ignorant of what he is ſet about, he .would ſuffer the 
baſtinado. On the other hand, none ſtrive to excel, for 
fear of being retained in the king's ſervice as long — he 

lives. 
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lives. The moſt dreadful diſcouragement to all induſtry 
is the tyranny of the government, which will not permit 
a man to enjoy a fortune, ſhould he be able to acquire 
itz but whenever he is thought to be rich, his e ets 
are ſeized, * | 

The Siameſe are however indifferent carpenters ; they 
know how to burn bricks and make the hardeſt cements, 
and are not unſkilful in maſonry. They are ſkilled in 
caſting metals, and in covering their idols, which are 
monſtrous maſſes of brick and lime, with plates of gold, 
filver, and copper : they alſo cover the hilts of ſwords 
and daggers,” and ſome of the king's moveables, with 
theſe metals; but they are unacquainted with the method 
of beating gold, and can gild a veſſel tolerably well. 

The people here are but very bad forgemen, and only 
make uſe of caſt iron, Their horſes are never ſhod, and 
have but poor ſaddles and furniture; for they have not 
the art of tanning leather. They make a little ordinary 
cloth, but no kinds of ſtuffs, either of wool or filk ; and 
yet they embroider very well. They have an extravagant 
method of painting, and, like the Chineſe, repreſent 
animals that never had any exiſtence, and give men the 
moſt abſurd and hidious proportions, 

The moſt common employment of the people is fiſh- 
ing, and thoſe who have money follow merchandize ; 
but the ſimplicity of manners, and neglect of ſuper- 
fluities that appear w remarkably in the Siameſe, 
reftrain them from following ſeveral mechanic arts 
and employments in which the Europeans buſy them- 
_ ſelves. | 

Their retail traders in ſhops and markets are fo diſtin- 
guiſhed by their honeſty, that the ſeller hardly counts 
the money he receives, or the buyer the goods he pur- 
chaſes by tale ; and when they obſerve the Europeans buy 
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every trifle with caution, they laugh at their ſuperabun- 
dant care. * ah 
Their markets begin at five in the evening, and laſt 
till eight or nine at night. | 
They have but one ſort of ſilver coin, called a tycal; 
theſe are all made in the ſame form, and have the ſame 
impreſſions, but ſome are leſs than others; they are of 
the figure of a cylinder, and have a ſtamp on each fide, 
with odd characters, which none of our travellers have 
been able to explain. Thoſe on one fide are included in 
a ring, and thoſe on the other in the figure of a heart, 
The tycal is worth three ſhillings and three half-pence, 
They have no gold or copper money, the former is 
reckoned among their merchantable commodities, and is 
twelve times the value of ſilver. | 
The ſhells called cowries, or what we call blackmoors 
teeth, ſerve to purchaſe little matters, and differ in their 
price according as they are more or leſs plentiful ; but 
their value at Siam is generally eight hundred for a 
penny. They buy muſlin and linen by the piece, and 
none but thofe who are very poor buy it by the ken or 
cubit. They have, however, a fathom, which they uſe 
in building, and in meaſuring their roads and canals ; 
and their roads are marked with a ſtone at the end of 
every mile. CV | 
For grain and liquors they uſe the ſhell of the cocoa- 
nut, and as theſe are very unequal, they meaſure their 
capacity by the number of cowries they contain. Th 
have likewiſe a kind of wicker meaſure, called a fat, wit 
which they meaſure corn, and a pitcher for liquids ; but 
there being no ſtandard for them, the buyer ſometimes 
meaſures their capacity by his cocoa-ſhells. Their 
weights are no more certain than their meaſures ; for 


| theſe are uſually pieces of money which are often light. 
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| Of the Peninſula of M A LA CC A. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Situation and Extent of the Peninſula, and of the Ve- 
© getables and Animals of the Kingdom of Malacca, with: 
| yk Account of its Inhabitants. * 


| 2 peninſula ſome authors Ae to have been 

formerly joined to the iſland of Sumatra, and to be 
the Aurea Cherſoneſus of Ptolomy. It is bounded on 
the north by the kingdom of Siam Proper, which ex- 
tends into the peninſula, the ſouthern part being ſub- 
ject to the king of Siam; on the weſt by the ſtreights 


of its own name, which divide it from Sumatra; and on 


the eaſt and ſouth by the Indian ſea, It extends from 
about the ſecond to about the eleventh degree of north 
latitude, and is ſuppoſed to be about four 1 and 
* miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt. 


kingdoms, ſome of which are tributary to the king of 
Siam, and others are independant ſtates. 4 
Tbe above Kingdoms, which are ſo diminutive as 
| ſearcely to deſerve the name, are Malacca, Johore, Sinca- 
pave atana, Pahan, Tringano, Pera, Queda, and 
igor. We ſhall begin with the kingdom of Malacca, 
which gives name to the peninſula, and is ſituated on its 
ſouthern extremity. | | 
The coaſts of the kingdom of Malacca are flat, marſhy, 
and unwholeſome ; and the inland part of the country is 
covered with mountains and deſarts that produce nothing 
for exportation but elephants teeth, alittle tin, and few 
neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtance of the inhabitants, except 
what is planted in the gardens, and ſome rice and S 
among the mountains. The people are, however, daily 
ſupplied. with proviſions from Sumatra and Bengal ; and | 


he peninſula of Malacca is divided into ſeveral petty | 
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all their wheat, is brought from Java, Cambodia, and 
iam, AF | 

Beſides the fruits common in India, they have the 
mangoſtane, a delicious fruit nearly reſembling an apple; 
the rind is thick and red, and when dried is a 


| aftringent ; its kernels reſemble cloves of garlic, and are 


of an agreeable taſte, but very cold. 

The ramboſtan is about the ſize of a walnut, and has 
a tough ſkin beſet with capillaments, within which is a 
wy agreeable pulp. | 

he durian is alſo an excellent fruit; for though it 

has a diſagreeable ſmell, it is grateful to the palate : the 
rind is thick and yellow, and its pulp reſembles thick 
cream, hut is more delicious. It is eſteemed hot and 
nouriſhing to ſuch a degree as to be eſteemed: a provo- 
cative, and, inſtead of cauſing a ſurfeit, it fortifies the 
ſtomach. ben e | 

Here is alſo plenty of cocoas, oranges, lemons, limes, 
ſugar-canes, and mangoes, particularly a ſpecies of the 
latter called by the Dutch a ſtinker, from its being very 
offenſive to the ſmell and taſte. Here is a tree called the 
mourning-tree, becauſe its flowers cloſe in the night. 
The pine-apples of this country are eſteemed the beſt in 
the world, and are beſides not fo apt to give a ſurfeit as 
others. There is alſo plenty of aloes, and a few cinna- 
mon trees; but they are inferior to thoſe of Ceylon. 

There are here tygers, elephants, wild boars, and 
plenty of ſwine; but the other cartle are few, and be- 
ing generally lean, they are ſupplied from other countries. 
27 27 have 7 and tame fowl, ſeveral forts of game, 
an of hſh. 


len 
The i Gage both of the kingdom and peninſula of 
Malacca are called Malayans, and are very tawny. * | 
round 


men go naked, except wearing a piece of ſt 


their 
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their waiſt, to hide what modeſty teaches them to con- 
ceal, and yet they adorn themſelves with gold, bracelets 
and earings, ſet with precious ſtones. The women wear 
flk ſkirts, which are ſometimes embroidered with gold ; 
and have long hair, which t anoint with the oil of 
the cocoa-nuts, and adorn with jewels, They are ex- 
tremely proud, and demand more reſpe& than other In- 
dian women, yet are ſaid to be very wanton, 

Some authors ſay, there is a people here who fleep 
moſt part of the day, and do all their buſineſs by night. 
Theſe reſemble the Europeans, both in their ſhape and 
complexion. © Their hair is of a yellowiſh colour, and 
their feet turn inwards. Theſe are probably the inland 
inhabitants, called by captain Hamilton the Monocaboes, 
which are much whiter than the Malayans of the low- 
lands, and are eſteemed a ſavage and barbarous people: 
their greateſt pleaſure is ſaid to conſiſt in doing miſchief 
to their neighbours ; for which reaſon the peaſants about 
the city of Malacca ſow all their grain in gardens, in- 
cloſed with hedges, and deep ditches. | 

The Malayan language is eſteemed the fineſt in all 
the Indies, where it is at leaſt as common as the French 
in Europe. It is very eaſily acquired, becauſe it has no 
inflecions either in the nouns or the verbs. This ren- 
ders the Malayans well known in the Eaſt, though their 
country is only rich on account of their wmmerce with 
the Chineſe. A dictionary of this language has been 
publiſhed in London by captain Bowry. 
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the Ci Malacca; its k taken by the Portu eſe, 
22 2 in e 1 Dutch maids W 7-524 
 Mafters of that City. A Deſcription of the City, and of 
its Inhabitants.” DUR e 


HE eity of Malacca is ſituated at the bottom of a 

- bay, Where the ſtreights of Malacca are not above 
three 1 broad ; and though the oppoſite ſhore of 
Sumatra be very low, it may be ſeen from thence in a 
clear day; the fea which ſeparates that iſland being ge- 
nerally as calm as a pond, except when "ruffled with 
ſqualls' of wind, which are generally very violent, but 
not laſting. - It is ſituated in two degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, and one hundred degrees eaſt longitude 
from London; and, according to Martiniere, is three 
hundred and forty Spaniſh leagues from Ceylon, three 
hundred and eighty from China, and one hundred and 
fifty from Achen. It received its name from a fugitive 
prince, who, after being expelled by the kings of Sin- 
capora and Siam, put himſelf at the head of the Saletes 
who lived by fiſhing on the \ coaſt, and the Mala 
who inhabited the mountains; and, by their aſſiſtance, 

lanted a colony here, to which he gave the name of 

alakka, which ſignifies the wanderer. Vo 
According to Nieuhoff it was founded about two 
hundred and fifty years before the arrival of the Portu- 
gueſe, who diſcovered this country in 1509, and in 
1511 Alphonſo Albuquerque made himſelf maſter of the 
City, after a brave reſiſtance, and plundered it of effects 
to the value of one million two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pieces of eight; and, not contented with this 
booty, had the cruelty to put the king to death. This 
was ſo reſented by the king of Siam, and the other 
neighbouring princes, that afterwards took. the 
town by ſtorm, but ſuffered the Portugueſe to eſcape b 
ſea. They, however, afterwards: retook it, and built 
the caſtle, with three churches and a chapel within the 
fort, and one without; a conſiderable number of mo- 
naſteries, and a noble college for the jeſuits: and in 
their time the inhabitants were ſaid to amount to twelve 
thouſand, including the places under the juriſdiction of 
the cies In 1606 the Dutch, ſupported by the forces 
of the king of Johore, began to diſturb the Portugueſe in 
their poſſeſſion z and, after thirty-five years of continual 
hoſtilities, took it from them in 1641. But as the man- 
ner in which they obtained the poſſeſſion of this city 
was ſomewhat extraordinary, it will be proper to give a 
particular account of this event. Wa" 
15 . 
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The Dutch, being informed that great diſputes had 
ariſen between the Portugueſe inhabitants and the king 
of Johore, immediately conceived hopes of reducing it. 
For this purpoſe they fitted out a ſtrong fleet at Batavia 
for the ſtreights of Malacca, with a —— body of 
land- forces on board, and ſtruck up an alliance with the 
king of Johore, offenſive and defenſive; as long as the 
ſun and moon gave light to the world; on which that 
prince laid fiege to the fort by land with IN thou- 
ſand men, while the Dutch blocked it up by ſea; but 
finding that they were unable to take it by force, and 
that reducing it by famine would take up conſiderable 
time, they had recourſe to fraud; Hearing that the 
—— wa a rh pe 828 _ and much 

ate the iſon, the Dutch, ecret conveyance, 
tam 2 * by letters; offering I great 
wealth, on condition of his contributing towards the 
reduction of the fort. At length the price was fixed ; 
eighty thouſand pieces of eight were to be the feward of 
his treachery ; he was to be ſafely carried to Batavia in 
their fleet, and be made a free denizen of that city: 
Upon this he ſent ſecret inſtructions to the Dutch to 
make an attack upon the eaſt fide of the fort, and then 
calling a council, declared he had a mind to circumvent 
the Dutch by ſuffering them to come cloſe to the walls 
of the fort, and then to fire briſkly on them from all 
nn and deſtroy them at once. Accordingly the 

utch made their approaches without moleſtation, and 
even placed their ladders. The garriſon ſent meſſage 
after meſſage, to let the governor know the danger th 
were in for want of orders' to fire, and to make a fall 
as was agreed in council ; but he delayed till the Dutch, 
getting into the fort, drove the guard from the eaſt gate, 
and, opening it, received the reſt of their army; who 
were no ſooner entered, than they gave no quarter to 
any that were in arms, and marching towards the go- 
vernor's houſe, where he thought himſelf ſecure by the 
treaty, they baſely murdered him to fave the eighty 
thouſand pieces of eight. | | 

The city of Malacca is large, populous, and encom- 
paſſed with a ſtone wall baſtions; the houſes are 
cloſe built, and ſeveral of the ſtreets are handſome, 
ſpacious, and planted with trees on both ſides. Some 
of the houſes are of ſtone, but they are principally built 
of bamboos. The Dutch have 4 0 ed the noble 
college which belonged to the jeſuits, but have preſerved 
the church belonging to it for the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion : this being . on the top of a hill may be 
ſeen up or down the ſtreights at a good diſtance, and 4 
flag-ſtaff is placed on the ſteeple, on which a flag is 
hoiſted on the appearance of any ſhip. Another of the 
churches, which had the name of Miſericordia, they 
converted into a magazine, Near the church on 
which the flag is fixed 1s a fort, which commands both 
the town and road, and is commonly garrifoned by two 
hundred Europeans. The only ' paſſage to it is by a 
draw-bridge. It is both large and ſtrong, one- third of 
its walls being waſhed by the ſea, and the reſt ſecured 
by the river, which runs through a deep ditch. The 
houſe of the governor is both beautiful and convenient ; 
and there are ſeveral other houſes both in the fort 
and in the city. The harbour being one of the beſt in 
that part of the world, on account of its being ſafe in all 
ſeaſons, it is frequented by veſſels from moſt parts of 
the Indies. While it was in the poſſeſſion of the Por- 
tugueſe, it was, next to Ormus 2 Goa, the richeſt city 
in the Indies, and a place of rendezvous for their ſhips 
from China, Japan, the Spice Iſlands, &c. as well as a 

reat mart for gold and precious ſtones. Before the 
Putch made Batavia the emporium of their trade, it was 
the ſtaple of theſe parts for all the rich commodities of 
Coromandel, Pegu, Siam, Banda, the Moluccas, and 
all the neighbouring countries and iſlands, and was 
therefore frequented by vaſt numbers of foreign mer- 
chants: but now it has no great trade; yet Mr, ckyer 
| ſays, they have two or three ſhips a year from the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements on the coaſt and bay of Bengal with 
opium, flight ſilks, calicoes, &c. which they ſell here 
and make profitable returns in long-pepper, njamin, 

ad 


canes, rattans, and gold, which is here at reaſon- 
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able rates; but this trade is carried on by the connivance 
of the governor, council, and fiſcal, whoſe buſineſs it 1s 

to prevent it i however, the ordinary charges of the fort 
— garriſon are ſaid to be equal to the profits made here 
by the Dutch. tos pitt. 20 
The other. inhabitants are the Chineſe, Moors, Por- 
tugueſe, and a few Americans. The beſt ſhops are thoſe 
of the Chineſe ; theſe are well ſtocked with the produce 
of their own country : there are three or four great Ma- 
hometan merchants ; but the natives live very meanly in 
the ſuburbs. They reſemble thoſe of Achen, and are 
very negligent in chair affairs, The river is very broad, 
es at high water is brackiſh; but is freſh at low-water, 
when the ſhore is ſo muddy that there is no landing. 
The inhabitants have ſtore: of . fowl, fiſh, fruits, and 
roots, but there is little paſturage. 8 


s EC r. II. 
Of the Kingdem of FoHoRE. 


I Situation, Extent, and Produce. Its Inhabitants, and an 
Account of Fehore Lami, the Capital. Of the Toum and 
Land e Sincapora, and the Fehore Iſlands. | 


@ The next country, to the north of Malacca is the 
| territory of the king of Johore, which is waſhed 
both on the caſt and weſt by the Indian ocean, and is 
about eighty leagues broad and one hundred in length, 
from the town, of Pera on the north to Point Romano, 
the ſouthern cape. of all the continent of Aſia, it being 
fituated in one degree north latitude. n 
This is a very woody country, and has plenty of 
lemons, very large citrons, pepper, and the other com- 
mon fruits of the Indies; it has alſo aquila- wood and 
canes: the country likewiſe produces gold, tin, and 
elephants teeth; and among the cattle are buffaloes, 
wild boars, cows, and deer. rods 4 
The common people wear only. a piece of ſtuff hang- 
ing down before, but thoſe in better circumſtances have 
calicoe ſhifts, with a ſilk head-band and girdle, and by 
their ſides have poniards adorned with precious ſtones. 
They paint their nails yellow, and thoſe of the greateſt 
quality wear them longeſt. as 2511108 ooh 
The people who inhabit the inland part of the coun- 
try live chiefly on ſago, on fruits that are ripe at all 
ſeaſons of the year, on roots of which they have great 
plenty, and on poultry. 
coaſt feed chiefly upon fiſh and rice brought thither from 
Siam, Cambodia, and Java, | | 
They are ſaid to be naturally brave, but laſcivious 
and proud; the only people among them remarkable 
for their induſtry are the Chineſe, who reſide in their 
great towns, of whom there are ſuppoſed to be about 
one thouſand families ſettled in the Johore dominions, 
beſides a much greater number who carry on a foreign 
trade with them. [an DES. 
The capital of this kingdom, which is called Johore 
Lami, is L on a river twenty-one leagues ſouth of 
Malacca. This was a conſiderable city abs it was 
deſtroyed by the Portugueſe in 4603, when the king, 
being driven from it, built another city in 1609 higher 
up the river, which he called Batuſabar, and to which 
the Dutch contributed out of the {ſpoils they had taken 
from the Portugueſe on their driving them out of the 
country. At = entrance of the river are two iſlands 
in the form of ſugar-loaves. The town is divided into 
two parts, the one thirteen hundred paces and the other 
five hundred in compaſs, and contains about four thou- 
ſand fighting men. The houſes, which are built along 
the bank of the river, are of free - ſtone, raifed on piles 
eight or ten feet high, and have a noble appearance; 
he natives are a mixture of P and Mahome- 
tans, who are ſupplied with prieſts from Surat. Their 
money is a gold coin, called macy, worth about three 
ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling, and a coupang, which 
is one quarter of a macy. _ 2 oh 
The town and iſland of Sincapour, or Sinapore, are 
ſituated at the ſouthernmoſt point of the peninſula, and 
ive name to the ſouth-eaſt part of the ſtreights of Ma- 
ca. Nieuhoff ſays, that it is twenty Jeagues, but 


But thoſe who live on the ſea- 
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others ſay that it is a hundred miles to the, ſouth- eaſt 
of Malacca. Before the building of this laſt city Sin- 
capour had a king of its on: it was then the principal 
trading town on the coaſt, on account of its lying in 
the center of trade, and its — good rivers and ſafe 
harbours, ſo conveniently ſituated, that all winds ferye 
ſhipping, to come in and go out of them. It has a 
mountain of the ſame name, which produces excellent 
diamonds. The ſoil of this country is black and fat, and 
the woods, abound in timber fit for maſts and for build- 
ing. Large beags grow wild, and are not inferior to 
the beſt in Europe; as do alſo ſugar-canes. of a prodi- 
gious ſizae. N | 3 

To the north-eaſt of Cape Romano lie the Johore 
iflands,” which are the principal of thoſe on the eaſtern 
coaſt ;. theſe are Pulo- Lingi, Pulo-Aure, Pulo-Piſang, 
Pulo-Timoun, and Linga; which laſt, Nieuhoff fays, 
abounds with ſago, but has no rice, and has about 
three thouſand inhabitants: and all theſe iſlands“ in ge- 
neral produce goats, poultry, and ſome fruit; but no 
commodities proper for exportation. | 

Pulo-Aure, or the iſland of Aure, is inhabited by 
Malayans, who profeſs the religion of Mahomet, and 
are ſaid to form a kind of republic, at the head of which 
is a captain, or leader, of their own chooſing. The 
iſland. abounds with refreſhments of every kind, and 
chiefly conſiſts of five or ſix mountains, in which are 
many plantations of cocoa- trees. It is extremely popu- 
lous; ſettlements are diſperſed through the country; but 
the married women and maids are never ſeen abroad. 
Commodities are hete not purchaſed with money, but 
with iron, with which the inhabitants make mili 
weapons; and more eſpecially tools for building houſes, 
and tilling the ground. They bave canoes formed only 
of three pieces of wood, and have the character of being 
an humane, friendly, and ſincere people, remarkable 
for their honeſty. 

Pulo-Timoun, or Timon, borders on the cou 
of Pahan, and is the ſafeſt as well as the largeſt and 
higheſt of all the Johore iſlands; ĩt is extremely pleaſant, 
its mountains being covered with trees, and its valleys 
watered with clear ſtreama. It produces :the beſt betel, 
of which the, Javans fetch great quantities. EA VII 

Pulo-Piſang, or the iſland of Piſang is three leagues 
ſouth-eaſt from Timoun, and has a town of the ſame 
name, where there is good anchoring. The iſland is 
well ſupplied with 4 — and good water. 


SNG. T. IV. nos 
4 0 of PAN A . n. 0 ben. 
tis Situation, Extent, and Produce.. Its Capital of the fame 
Name deſcribed, and the Manners of the Inhabitants. "The 
Pawar of the Ming, and the Trade carried on there. f 


ATANA is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt of the gulph 
of diam, and had once an Engliſh and Dutch fac- 
tory. It abounds with wild buffaloes, and is about ſixty 
leagues in length. It is governed by its own magiſtrates, 
yet pays the king of Siam a kind of annual homage by 
preſenting him a gold flower worth fifty crouwns. The 
port, which is about two ues from the town, had 
formerly a very great trade; it being the ſtaple for Surat 
ſhipping, and 2 on a conſiderable commerce from 
Goa, Malabar, Coromandel, China, Tonquin, Cam- 
bodia, and Siam; but the merchants, finding that rob- 
bers and murderers were under no reſtraint, turned their 
trade into another channel, which was of ſingular ad- 
vantage to Batavia, Siam, and Malaccaa. 
Patana abounds with all the grain and fruits of the 
Indies, beſides ſome tranſplanted om China, and each 
month has its peculiar fruit. | 
Here are tygers, elephants, \ apes, wild | boars, and 
other wild and tame beaſts, fowls, ducks, and beautiful 
turtle-doves that have as | fine colours as the peacock : 
they have plenty of turtle, oyſters, and craw-fiſh. The 
apes and wild boars do incredible miſchief to the fields; 
the inhabitants therefore kill as many of the latter as 
they can; but, as they. eat no ſwine's fleſh, they bury 


The 
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- The town, which is encompaſſed. on the land fide by 
is about half a league in length, but is narrow 
and fortified with wooden paliſadoes as tall as the main- 
- maſt of a ſhip. The houſes are built of cane and wood. 
The ſuburbs, which are alſo long and narrow, are 
watered by a fine ſtream, and here the king has a palace 
4nctoſed with paliſadoes. In this town the Mahome- 
tans have ſtately moſques, and the Gentoos ſeveral 
es. 
"7 he inhabitants of this city are of a ſwarthy com- 
_ plexion, well ſhaped, proud, but obliging to their friends; 
but they have an averſion to wine and ſtrong drink. 
They haye as many wives, and concubines as they can 
maintain, and let out their daughters and female ſlaves 
to foreigne:s for ſo much a month; and by this infamous 
commerce the nobility make great profit. i 4a 
oc: According to Nieuhoff, the king is able to bring 
eighteen thouſand men into the held : this country has 
more ſhips than any of the neighbouring nations. The 
_ Chineſe are the chief manufacturers and traders : they 
bring here porcelain, ſtoves, kettles, lock-ſmith's-ware, 
and ſalt-fiſh, calicoes, &c, in return for which 
receive ſeveral ſorts of wood, cordage made of 
cocoa- nut- ſhells; the ins of buffaloes, oxen, rabbits, 
and hares; cocoa- nut- oil, rice, . green-peaſe, ſeveral 
ſorts of fruits, and edible birds-neſts, 
ee 
Of the Kingdoms of PAHAN and TR ANOAVNo. 
Their Situation and Produce, The Capitals of. thoſe Countries 
Bt dee deſeribed. 
DAHAN, which is ſituated one hundred and fifty 
J miles north-eaſt of Malaccay is the capital of a king- 
dom to the ſouth of Patana, ſituated twelve miles up a 


river of the ſame name, Which has a pretty large iſland 
at its mouth that divides it into two channels. This 


river is a mile broad, but ſo full of ſhoals that it is diſſi- 


cult, even at high water, for a ſhip of thirty tons bur- 
then to get up to the town. This river, in which 
there is abundance of gold-duſt, waſhes the foot of 
Malacca- hill, and along the ſides of it pepper is planted 
for exportation. The country on its banks is low, 
woody, and ſtored with wild game and fruits, and in 
the river and the ſea are excellent fiſh, but the air is 
not reckoned very healthful. | 
The nobility. alone live in the fy of Pahan, and 
the common people in the ſuburbs; the city is therefore 
very ſmall, and is ſurrounded with a fence formed of 
the trunks of trees joined together about four fathoms 
high, and has a baſtion at each corner; the ſtreets, being 
hedged in with reeds, and planted with cocoas and other 
trees, reſemble ſo many gardens. The houſes are gene- 
rally built of reeds and ſtraw, but the king's palace is of 
wood. rt 4 
Captain Hamilton informs us, that the king earneſtly 
expreſſed his deſire that the-Engliſh would ſettle there; 
and told him, that Pahan might be made a place of great 
trade, were there ſhipping to carry off the pepper and 
tin which his country could furniſh ; adding, that one 
hundred. and fifty men would be ſufficient to curb his 
own rebellious ſubjects and their allies the Bougies ; but 
that none in that country ever put themſelves under the 
rotection of the Dutch, who would not be glad to 
ake it off again. eagle 36 * ol 42 bu, 
Ihe next country to this is Trangano, which is ex- 
tremely pleaſant and healthful, and affords a fine land- 
ſcape from the ſea. The hills, which gently riſe, and 
are of a moderate height, are covered with ever-greens 
that bear a variety of delicious fruits, as durions, oranges, 
lemons, limes, -mangoſtans, ramboſtans, mangoes, and 
letchees ; and in the valleys are corn, pulſe, and ſugar- 
canes; but the Malayans, being too lazy to cultivate 
the earth, this is performed by the Chineſe. The coun- 
try alſo produces pepper and gold, which are chiefly ex- 
ported by the Chineſe. | . 0 0 
The fineſt fiſh come from the neighbouring ſeas into 
its river, and are caught in the months of July and 
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l but from October to March the river is ſhut 
up by a bar formed by the impetuoſity of the great ſeas, 
which the north-eaſt monſoons produce near Fat ſhore, 
Their poultry are large, plump, and ſweet ; but beef is 
a except that of the buffaloe, of which there 'is 
plenty. 

The city. of Trangano, in which the king of the, 
country reſides, is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of the 
above-mentioned river near the ſea. - The houſes, which 
amount to about a thouſand, are not formed into regular 
ſtreets, but {Cattered ten or twenty in a place at a fall 
diſtance from each other, forming many ſeparate villas. 
Above half of the inhabitants are Chineſe, who trade to 
ſeveral of the neighbouring countries. 


SECT. VI. 
OfPeR a, the Iſland PULoDINGDING, QUEDa, andLiGcot 
Their Situation, Produce, and the Manners of the Inhabitants. 


P24. or Perach, is ſituated at the bottom of a bay 
one hundred and fifty-four miles north-weſt of 
Malacca, in four degrees forty minutes north latitude, 
and one hundred T5 two degrees ten minutes eaſt lon- 
itude from London, near a river that diſcharges itſelf 
into the ſtreights of Malacca. This is the capital of a 
kingdom of the ſame name, and abounds with more 
tin than any country in India, It has very high moun- 
tains, thick woods, and frightful deſarts, which abound 
with rhinoceroſes, wild elephants, buffaloes, tygers, 
and ſerpents; and the rivers are infeſted by 8 
According to captain Hamilton this is properly a part of 
the kingdom of Johore ; but the government, when he 
was there, was a kind of anarchy ; and the people, who 
are Mahometans, are ſo untractable, treacherous, and 
barbarous, that no European nation can keep a factory 
there with ſafety, as the Dutch experienced when the 
ſettled a factory and erected à fort at Pulodingding, an 
gs the mouth of the, river Pera, but were all 
cut on, 0 | 

According to Dampier and Nieuhoff, this iſland is 
mountainous, and well ſupplied with ſprings of water, 
It has large timber, and trees proper for maſts and ſail- 
yards, Theſe trees are tall, and have a red pith, valued 
for its beauty by the Indians, who make curious works of 
it, It has ſeveral good bays, excellent water, and plenty 
both of fowl and fiſh, particularly turtle, and a ſmaſl 
ſort of very good oyſters, which often hang in cluſters 
to the branches of trees that grow by the ſides of the 
water. Here are likewiſe many wild boars, that ſwim 
hither from the neighbouring continent to feed on the 
roots ; but the — is infeſted with a venomous flat 
fiſh, called a ſea-qualm, that is dangerous to thoſe of 
the inhabitants who waſh in the ſea, by cauſing inflam- 
mations wherever they touch : they are about the ſize of 
a common plate; their fleſh is ſoft like a jelly, on their 
backs are red and purple ſpots, and there are eight teats 
on their bellies, | 
Queda, or Keda, is a ſea-port town, one hundred and 
thirty miles from Patana, on the ' weſt fide of the penin- 
ſula, and is the capital of a country which has alſo the 
title of a kingdom; but its territory. is ſmall, and the 
people poor. It is ſituated in, a good ſoil, watered by 
ſeveral brooks that come from a navigable river, ſaid to 
abound with crocodiles. The poor, proud, and beg- 
garly king, ſays captain Hamilton, never fails to viſe 
oreign merchants as ſoon as they arrive in his port, 
and expects preſents from them when they repay his 
viſit ; in return for which his majeſty will ee the 
foreigners with a ſeat near his ſacred perſon, and chew- 
ing a little betel put it out of his mouth on a little gold 
ſaucer, which his page hands to the foreigner, who muſt 
take it with all poſfible reſpect, and chew the royal 
morſe! after him, 2 the refuſal would be attended with 
anger. | =. 

— * the capital of a country of the ſame name, is 
ſituated in one hundred degrees twenty- five minutes eaſt 
longitude from London, and in eight degrees north 


latitude, It is ſubject to Siam. On the coaft is a ſmall 
| f | | illand 
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inand alſo called Ligor. The Dutch have a factory 
here that carries on a conſiderable trade in tin and pep- 
per; the country producing abundance of the former, 
all of which they engroſs to themſelves. The town, 
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which is ſituated about two miles above the factory, is 
built of bamboos and thatched with reeds, and has many 
Pagan temples with lofty and flender ſteeples. 


Of the Empire of AVA, including PEGU, ARACAN, and TIPRA. 


SECT, I. 


In Situatim and Boundaries : the Manner in which Pegu 
was ruined and rendered ſubjeft to the King of Ava. A 
bort Deſcription of the Cities of Pegu and Syriam, 


F empire of Ava is placed by Monſieur de Lifle 
between the latitude of fifteen and twenty-eight 
degrees north, and is bounded by Tibet on the north, 
on the eaſt by the pi of Laos and Siam, on 
the weſt by Bengal and its gulph, and on the ſouth 
by the Indian fea. 

The greateſt part of this territory was formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the king of Pegu; but that monarchy has been 
deſtroyed by two benen kings of Ava and Siam; the 
former of whom is abſolute . both of Ava and 
Pegu, and has ſeveral of the neighbouring ſtates tribu- 
9. to him. | 

hoſe who have travelled through the Eaft give but 
little information about the kingdom of Ava, though 
they pretend it is twice as large as that of France. They 
only obſerve, that the immenſe riches of the king ap- 
pear in the ſplendor of his palace, which, though of vaſt 
extent, is fot the moſt adorned with gilding. 
Whatever is related by hiſtorians of the kingdom of 
Pegu is drawn from Gaſpar Balbi, a rich Venetian 
merchant, who traded thither in 1576; and ſuppoſing 
him endowed with ever ſo great a portion of judgtnent 
and veracity, his account of that country can give but 
little idea of its preſent ſtate : we ſhall therefore take our 
account of Pegu chiefly from captain Hamilton, who 
viſited that kingdom, and became inſtructed in the man- 
ners of the people, partly by the inhabitants themſelves, 
and partly by the informations he obtained from ſome of 
1 nghſh company at Fort St. George who traded 
ither. | 
The caufe of which produced the ruin of the king- 
dom of Pegu, with Martavan, and ſome others under 
its dominion, was told to Mr. Hamilton by ſome Pegu- 
ans, in ſeveral diſcourfes he had with them on that 
ſubject. 

A ftri& friendſhip for a long time ſubſiſted between 
the kings and ſubjects of Pegu and Siam, who bein 
next neighbours, carried on a great trade with ack 
other, till the fifteenth century: but a Pegu veſſel be- 
ing at Siam, the metropolis of the kingdom, when rea- 

to depart, anchored one evening near a ſmall temple 
a few miles below the city, when the maſter and ſome 
of the crew going there to worſhip, ſaw a little well- 
carved image of A god Samfay, and finding the tala- 
gents ſtole that idol, and carried it to Pegu. 


D0INS Neg ; idol, | ] 
mifling the little idol, lamented their loſs 


hoſe prie 


to all 
carried their complaints to the king of Siam; and there 


happening to be a ſcarcity of corn that year, the cala- 
mity was iniputed by the prieſts to the loſs of the god 
Samſay. The king of Siam now ſent an embaſſy to his 
brother of Pegu, deſiring the reftitution of the image, 
whoſe abſence had been attended with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences: but the king of Pegu refuſing to comply with 
his requeſt, a bloody war enſued between the two king- 
doms, in which the king of Siam ravaged the country, 
and annexed the inland countries of Pegu to his own 
dominions. d N 90 
The king of Pegu, in this diftreſs, invited the Por- 
tuguele to his ace, whoſe name began to be dread- 


e neighbouring talapoins, and by their advice 


; 


; 


. 


| 


ed in India, and by the great encouragement he gave 
them, about one thouſand volunteers into his ſer- 
vice: the uſe of fire-arms being then * in thoſe 
parts ſpread terror wherever 

drove the iat out of the country. 


dered themſelves hated by people of all, ranks, Tho- 
ma Pereyra was the favourite at court; he had elephants 
of ſtate, and a guard of his own countrymen to attend 
him. One day, as he was . Tai ſtate from 
the palace, riding on a large elephant, chanced to 
hear muſic in a burgher's houſe, whoſe daughter, a v 
beautiful virgin, had been married to a young man of the 
neighbourhood. The general went to the houſe, wiſh- 
ed them joy, and deſired to ſee the bride. The parents 
took the general's viſit for a rue honour, and brought 
their daughter to the elephant's fide, hen being ſtruck 
with her beauty, he had the villainy to order his guards 
to ſeize her, and carry her to his houſe; . 


The general's orders were but too readily and 
the bri 5 not being able to endure his loſs, cut 
his own throat; the diſeonſolate parents of their injured 


children, rent their cloaths, and ran towards the king's 
palace uttering their lamentations, and imploring their 

ods and countrymen to revenge them on the inſolent 

ortugueſe, the oppreſſors of their country. The ſtreets 
were ſoon unable to contain the crowds with which they 
were filled, and the noiſe they made reaching the king's 
ear, he ſent to know the cauſe of the tumult, and being 
informed, let the people know that he would puniſh the 
criminal. He accordingly ſent for the general; but he 
being employed in raviſhing the unhappy bride, excuſed 
himſelf, by pretending to be ſo much indiſpoſed, as to 
be unable to wait on his majeſty. 

The king, exaſperated at this anſwer, in the firſt tran- 
ſport of his rage, ordered the whole city to take arms, 
and make a general maſſacre of the Portugueſe, where- 
ever they could he found. And this cruel order was ſo 
ſpeedily executed, that in a few hours all the Portugueſe 
were {laughtered, except the criminal, who being taken 
alive, was made faſt by the heels to an elephant's foot, 
and was thus dragged through the ſtreets, till the fleſh 
was torn from his bones. ee Portugueſe alone were 
faved ; theſe were accidentally in the ſuburbs near the ri- 
ver, and hiding themſelves till night, made their eſcape 
in a ſmall boat, and coaſting along the ſhore, lived on 
what they found among the rocks, and in the woods, 
and at length arrived at Malacca, - 

Both theſe kingdoms being extremely weakened and 
exhauſted by theſe wars, ſuſpended all acts of hoſtility, 
till about the middle of the ſeventeenth century, when 
the king of Siam again invading Pegu, conquered ſe- 
veral provinces tributary to that kingd he king 
of Pegu, now finding his forces unable to protect his 
more immediate dominions, called for the aſſiſtance of 
the king of Ava, whoſe dominion lay about five hundred 
mites up the river, He complied with the invitation, and 
drove the Siameſe from their new conqueſt 5 but after- 
wards 3 want of diſeipline among the Pe- 
guan forces, he murdered the king, whom he came to 
protect, broke the Peguan army, and feized the king- 
dom of Pegu, and ruined its capital. | The 
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ancient eity of Peg ſtands about forty miles to 
3 of Simm, 5 was once the ſeat of many 
eat and puiſſant monarchs, who made a diſtinguiſhed 
Laure in the eaſt; but now its glory is laid in the duſt; 
co not a twentieth part of it is inhabited, and its few in- 
habitants are of the lower claſs of the people. The 
ditches that ſurrounded the city, which are now dry, 
and bear corn, ſhew that few cities in the world 
exceeded it in magnitude, for they are computed to be fix 
or ſeven leagues round. 


e city of Syriam is built on a riſing ground near 
wy of — — about ſix leagues from the bar, 
and is encompaſſed with a wall formed of ſtone without 
mortar. The governor, who is erally a perſon of 
the royal blood, reſides in it. The ſuburbs are how- 
ever four times bigger than the _ It was many 

ears in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, till their inſo- 
— and pride obliged the government to drive them 


from it. | | 


SECT. IL 
Of the Produce of the Country; the Perſons, Dreſs, Cufloms, 


and e the Inhabitants ; particularly the Form of 


Marrying a Woman to an European ; the annual Ce- 
| 1 * Shy-rockets of a prodigious Size. The 
Diſeaſes to which the People are liable. 


HIS country is very fruitful in corn, excellent 

pulſe of ſeveral ſorts, fruit and roots, and pro- 
duces timber for building; elephants teeth, iron, ſaid 
to be of ſo hard a nature as to be a kind of natural ſteel, 
tin, lead, oil of earth, wood oil, the beſt rubies in the 
world, ſmall diamonds, amethyſts, ſaphires, and other 
precious ſtones ; bees-wax, ſtick-lack, and abundance 
of ſaltpetre. Wild game of all ſorts is extremely plen- 
tiful, and captain Hamilton ſays, that deer are ſo nu- 
merous, that he bought one for a groat ; but though they 
are very fleſhy they are not fat. They have fwine's fleſh, 
— of good poultry, and many ſorts of 


The Peguans ſuffer their hair to grow very long, and 
tie it on the top of their heads with cotton ribband 
wrapped round it in ſuch a manner that it ſtands up in 
the form of a ſpire. They wear a garment fo thin that 
the ſkin is eaſily ſeen through it, and have a large ſcarf 
about-their loins; which reaches to their ancles, but 
they wear neither ſtockings nor ſhoes. . 

The natives of Ava are diſtinguiſhed from the Peguans 
by making figures on their ſkins, by pricking them with 
a bodkin, and rubbing them over with charcoal. This 
the Peguans are not allowed to perform. The men 
are generally plump, well ſhaped, and have good fea- 
tures; but are of an olive complexion. | 5 
The women are much fairer than the men; they are 
alſo well ſnaped, and have commonly pretty round faces, 
but are ſmall of ſtature. Their head-dreſs is their own 
black hair tied up. behind, and when they go abroad 
they wear a piece of cotton cloth looſe on the top of their 
heads. They wear a cotton or filk frock, which fits 
cloſe to their bodies and arms, and reaches half way 
down the thigh ;. under it a ſcarf which comes four times 
round their waiſt, and hangs almoſt to the ancle, but 
is ſo contrived, that at every wy * it ſhews the 
Tight leg, and part of the thigh. is part of their 
dreſs is very ancient, and is faid to have been firſt con- 
trived by a queen of the country, who, grieved to ſee 
the men ſo addicted to an unnatural vice, as to neglect 
the ladies, contrived this habit to raiſe deſire, and in- 


Cite them to place their affections on proper objects. The 


queen had the pleaſure of ſeeing, that this expedient had 
the deſired effect, and now the odious vice of ſodomy is 
hardly known in that country. 
The womenare extremely courteous an 
pers, and are particularly fond of 7 Europeans. 

ence moſt 4 the foreigners who e thither, marry 
one of theſe women, for the time they ſtay. After the 
arties are agreed, the bride's parents, or her neareſt re- 
ba invite the bride and bridegroom, with the friends 


and kind to 2 


of each to a feaſt, and when it is over, the father, or | 
be 


'I 
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bride-man, aſks them both if they are willing to cohabit 
together as man and wife, and both giving their con- 
ſent, they are declared lawfully married. If the bride- 
groom his a houſe, he conducts her thither; but if not, 
they Have a bed provided in the houſe where they are 
married, 

Theſe women are obedient and obliging to theſe tem- 
porary huſbands, and take the management of affairs 
within doors wholly into their own hands. The wife 
goes to market, buys and dreſſes the food; and takes care 
of her huſband's cloaths, in waſhing and mending them. 
If he has goods to ſell, ſhe takes a ſhop; and ſells them 
by retail, to a much better account ,than he could ſell 
them to the merchants, and ſome of them take goods to 
the inland towns, where they exchange them — ſuch 
as are proper for the foreign markets to which the huſ- 
band is bound, and generally bring fair accounts of their 
proceedings. If ſhe proves falſe to his bed, he may cut 
off her hair, ſell her for a ſlave, and keep the money. 
On' the contrary, if the man goes aſtray, the. woman 
will be apt to poiſon him. ſhe proves. prolific the 
children cannot be carried out of the kingdom without 
the king's permiſſion, which, however, may be purchaſ- 
ed for ho or fifty pounds; and, if any, irreconcileable 
quarrel happens between them, the father muſt take care 
of the boys, and the mother of the girls, When the 
huſband leaves the country he may continue the mar- 
riage, by allowing his wife fix ſhillings and eight-pence 
a meth, and if this be not done, ſhe may marry again 
at the end of the year ; but if ſhe receives that ſum on 
his account, ſhe is obliged to ſtay three years. She is 
the better eſteemed for having been married to ſeveral 
European huſbands. 

People of fortune annually let off 
month of September, and if they fly a very great height, 
it is conſidered as a certain ſign that the owner is in fa- 
vour with the gods, but if Yay fall to the ground, and 
ſpend their fire without riſing, the owner is greatly af- 
flicted, and believes that his 33 not his friends. 
The perſons, whoſe rockets riſe in the air, ſhew their 
gratitude by building temples, and dedicating them to 
the gods they adore, and the prieſts whoſe temples are 
decayed, bringing their idols to adorn the new raiſed 
"rn AA are rewarded with the benefice. Captai 
Hamilton aſſerts, that he ſaw ſome of theſe rockets ſo 
large, that one of them contained above five hundred 
pounds weight of powder, duſt, and coals, of which they 
are commonly compoſed. The carcaſe is the trunk of a 
large tree e hollow, into which they ram the com- 
polition, and then bind the carcaſe with thongs made 
of buffaloes hides from one end to the other, to keep it 
from ſplitting. After ſecuring the ends of the carcaſe, 
that the compoſition may come gradually out when fir- 
ed, they place it on 4 branch of a large high tree, and 
having fixed it in a poſition for mounting, add a large 
bamboo for a tail to balance it, ſome of which are ſaid 
to be one hundred and twenty feet long. hen the tail 
is fixed on, the day of ſolemnity is proclaimed, and 
multitudes of people of all ranks and ages being aſſem- 
bled, the owner ſets fire to it, and the rocket either 
mounts a prodigious height in the air, or flies five or 
ſix hundred paces in an irregular manner on the ground, 
ſcorching or wounding all in its way. Soon after th 
chooſe ſome women out of the people aſſembled to per- 
form a dance to the gods of the earth. They have 
various kinds of inſtruments, but the tabor and pipe are 
eſteemed the beſt : they have alſo an inſtrument ſhaped 
like a galley, about three feet long, with twenty bells 
of ſeveral fizes placed on the top, with which they 
make no bad muſic. | 

The diſtemper moſt dreaded in this country is the 
ſmall-pox. When any one is ſeized with it, all the 
neighbourhood: remove for three weeks to the Aiſtance 
of two or three miles, where they ſoon run up new 
houſes made of bamboos, and leave the ſick perſon to 
live or die by himſelf, with only a baſket of rice, ſome 
earthen pots to boil it in, and a jar of water, If the 
patient lives they fetch him to their new habitations, of 
which they make him free, It is here ſaid that the moſt 


ſky-rockets in the 


ravenous tiger will not touch a perſon afflicted with this 
loathſome diſeaſe. - . * N N 
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SECT. III. 


Religion of the Ptguans. A Doſcription of thiir Ti- 
- ples, ad Kae, and of the Funeral of an High Priaſi. 


HE talapoins are ſuch ftri& obſervers of all the 
1 rules of humanity and charity, that if a ſtranget 
has the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, 
though he is by the laws of the country the king's 
ſlave, they prevail on the governors to evade the cruel 
law, and deliver them to their care. When any un- 
fortunate ſtrangers come to their temples, they are 
Hoſpitably ſupplied with food and raiment ; if they 
are ſick or maimed, theſe prieſts, who are alſo the chief 
phyſicians of Pegu, keep them till they are cured, and 
then furniſh them with letters of recommendation to the 
prieſts of another convent on the road _ deſign to 
travel. They never enquire after the religion of a 
ſtranger ; their humanity is too warm to permit them 
to confine their bebavolenod to thoſe of their own pro- 
feſſion; it is ſufficient, that the ſtranger has the hu- 
man form, and that renders him the object of their 
charity. In their opinion all religions are good that 


Of the 


teach men to be good; they believe that the gods are | pewter 


pleaſed with various forms of worſhip, but with none that 
is hurtful to man, becauſe cruelty is contrary to their 
nature. | | 

When any contention happen betweens neighbours 
the talapoins uſe all their endeavours to produce a re- 
conciliation, and never leave their good offices till they 
have obtained it; when, in token of friendſhip, the 


parties, according to an ancient cuſtom, eat champoc | & 
from each — hand to ſeal their — 7 This | above each other, the lowermoſt the largeſt, and the 
champoc is a kind of tea that has 4 very diſagreeable imalleſt at the top, ſo that it reſembled 'a pyramid. 


taſte : like other tea it grows on buſhes, and is uſed on 
ſuch occaſions all over Pegu. 

The telapoins frequently preach to numerous audito- 
ries, in which the uſual ſubject of their diſcourſes is, 
that charity is the moſt ſublime of all the virtues, and 
ought to 2 — not only to mankind, but to ani- 

s. They alſo exhort the people not to commit mur- 
der, to take from no perſon any thing belonging to him; 
to do no hurt; to give no offence; to avoid impurity 
and ſuperſtition; and above all not to worſhip evil ſpirits, 
But their diſcourſes on this laſt point have no effect. 
The people attached to manicheiſm believe, that all 
good comes from God, and that the evil ſpirits are the 
author of all the miſchief that happens to man; and 
that therefore they ought to worſhip theſe demons that 
they may not afflict them. This is a common notion 
among the Indian idolaters. | | 

The images in their temples are placed croſs-legged 
under domes; their faces are longer than the human ; 


their ears are very large, and the lobes are thick; their | fy 


toes are all of an equal length, and their arms and 
hands are very ſmall in proportion to their bodies. The 
congregation bow to them when they come in and go 
out, and that is all the worthip they pay them. 
There are two large temples near Syriam, which ſo 
nearly reſemble each other, that ſeem to be built 
on the ſame model. One of them, which ſtands about 
fix mites to the ſouthward, is called Kiakiack, or the tem- 
ple of the god of gods, in which is an image twenty 
yards in length, iying in a fleeping poſture, and they 
pretend that he has lain in that manner fix thouſand 
years. The doors and windows of this temple are al- 
ways open, and every one is at liberty to ſee this idol. 
ey are perſuaded, that when it awakes the world will 
be deſtroyed. The temple is erected on an eminence, 
2 in a clear day may eaſily be ſeen at ſix leagues di- 
ce. : 
The other temple, named Dagun, is fituated in a 
low plain about the ſame diſtance, to the north of Syri- 
am, but the doors and windows are always ſhut, and 
none are allowed to enter this temple but the prieſts, 
. who will not deſcribe the ſhape of this idol, though they 
ſay it does not reſemble that of an human being. As ſoon 


as Kiakiack diſſolves the frame of the world, Dagun, 


they imagine, will gather up the fragments, and form a 


- - 


' 
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A SYSTEM OF GEO 
- 1+ | new one. Near theſe temples are held annual fairs, at 


which are made free-will offerings for the uſe of thoſe 
temples. Ye 


— 
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GRAPHY. Ava; 


According to Balbi, the Peguans in his time had an- 
nually five principal feſtivals, which they call Sapans 
and celebrate with extraordinary magnificence. In one 
of them the king and queen went in pilgrimage about 
twelve leagues from the city, on which occaſion they rode 
on a triumphal car, ſo richly adorned with jewels, that 
it might be ſaid, without an hyperbole, they carried 
about them the value of a kingdom. This prince was 
at that time extremely rich, and had in the chapel of his 

alace ſeveral idols of ineſtimable value. One of them, 

e ſays, was of the human form, as big as the life, 
and of maſſy gold, having on its head a triple crown 
adorned with all ſorts of precious ſtones; on the front 
was a ruby as big as a prune; at the ears were the rich- 
eſt pendants that ever were ſeen, and on the belly a ſcarf 
in the manner of a belt covered with diamonds and 
ſtones of an ineſtimable price. Two other idols of ſilver 
were by the ſides of the firſt, but higher by two feet. A 
fourth idol paſſed for the richeſt of them all, both from 
the quantity of metal, and its ornaments; and a fifth was 
no leſs eſteemed, though it was only made of braſs and 


Mr. Hamilton obſerves, that he ſaw the ceremony of 
an high-prieſt's funeral, and was not a little pleaſed 
e 2 After the body had been kept three 

or four months from putrefaction by ſpirits or gums, a 
great maſt, was fixed firmly in the ground, and at fifty 
or ſixty yards diſtance on each ſide were placed four 
ſmaller maſts, all of them perpendicularly. Around the 
reat maſt in the middle three ſcaffolds were erected 


Theſe ſcaffolds were railed in, except an open place 
of three or four feet on each ſide. All the ſcaffolds, 
and the ground below them, were filled with combuſti- 
bles. Four ropes were carried very tight from the maſt 
in the middle to the other four maſts, and a rocket on 
each rope was placed at each of the ſmall maſts. The 
corpſe was then carried to the upper ſtory of the pyramid, 
and laid flat on the ſcaffold, and after a great ſhew of 
ſorrow among the people who were preſent, a trumpet 
was ſounded, at which ſignal fire was put to the rockets, 
which, with a quick motion, flew along the ropes, ſet 
hre to the combuſtibles, and in a moment they were 
in a flame, and in an hour or two all were conſumed. 
The people entertained ſuch veneration for this tala- 
poin, that they eſteemed him a faint. He was highly re- 
ſpected by the king himſelf, and when any noblemen — 
pened to incur the king's diſpleaſure, he uſed his intereſt 
with his majeſty to have him reſtored again to favour. 
This always happened, except the nobleman was guil- 
of atrocious crimes; and then he uſed his endeavours 
to have the rigour of his puniſhment abated. 


8 E C r. iv. 


The abſolute power of the King ; the manner in which Trai- 
tors are puniſhed. The fulſome Adulation with which he is 
treated by his Subjefts. Of his Army, and the Mainte- 
nance of his Troops. The Forms 1 in the Courts of 
Fufticey and ſome Account of the Palate and City of Ava. 

. r king is deſpotic, and all his commands are laws 

he, however, holds the reins of government in his 
own hands, and puniſhes with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe 
governors of provinces and towns whom he findsguilty of 
oppreſſion. That he may be informed of every thing 
that paſſes throughout his dominions, every province or 
city has a deputy reſiding at court, which is generally 
in the city of Ava, the preſent metropolis. Theſe de- 
puties are obliged to attend the court every morning; 
and when the king has breakfaſted he retires into a room 
where he can fee all his attendants, without being ſeen : 
mean while a page waits to call the perſen from whom 
his majeſty would obtain an account of whatever has 
paſſed in his province or city, and this news he relates, 

8 n 8 | K looking 
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looking with profound reverence towards the room 
where the king ftays - but if he omits any thing of con- 
ſequence, which the king happens to hear of by another 
hand, he is ſure of being ſeverely puniſhed. , _ 
When his majeſty receives information of treaſon, 
murder, or any other crimes, he cauſes the affair to be 
tried by judges of his own chooſing ; and, on the con- 
viction of the criminal, _ the puniſhment he is to 
undergo, Which is either being beheaded, made ſport 
for the elephants, which is the moſt cruel death, or ba- 
niſhed for a time to the woods; whence, if he eſcapes 
being devoured by the wild beaſts, he may return when 
his baniſhment is expired, and then muſt ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in ſerving a tame elephant: but for 
ſmaller crimes people are only ſentenced to clean the 
tables of the elephants. 3% s 
The king is treated by his ſubjects. with the moſt ful- 
ſome adulation. In ſpeaking or writing to him they 
ſtile him their god; and in his letters to foreign princes, 
he aſſumes the title of king of kings, to whom all other 
ſovereigns ought to be ſubject, as being the near kinſ- 
man and friend to all the gods in heaven and on the 
earth, by whoſe friendſhip to him all animals are fed 
and preſerved, and the ſeaſons of the year keep their 
regular courſe, The ſun is his brother, and the moon 
and ſtars. his relations; and he pretends to preſide over 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea : but, after all theſe 
lofty hyperbolical epithets, he ſinks ſo low as to call 
himſelt king of the white elephant, and of the 3 
four white umbrellas. When his majeſty has dined a 
trumpet is blown, to ſignify to all the kings of the 
earth that they may go to dinner, becauſe their lord hath 
already dined. And when any foreign ſhips arrive at 
Syriam, he is informed of the number of the le 
on board, with their age and ſex, and told t ſo 
many of his ſlaves are arrived to partake of the glory 
and happineſs of his reign. N 
When an ambaſſador is admitted to an audience he is 
attended by a conſiderable body of guards, with trum- 
pets ſounding, and heralds proclaiming the honour he 
18 about to receive, in ſeeing his majeſty's face, 'the 
glory of the earth ; and between the gate and the head 
of the ſtairs that lead to the chamber of audience the 
ambaſſador is attended by the maſter of the ceremonies, 
who inſtruQts him to kneel three times in the way thither, 
and to continue on his knees, with his hands over his 
head, till a proclamation is read. | | 
When baſkets of fruit and pots of water are carried 
through the ſtreets for the uſe of the king, they are at- 
tended by an officer, and'all the people who happen to 
be near muſt fall on their knees, and continue in that 
poſture while they paſs by; and when the king comes 
abroad, ſome of his elephants are inftructed to fall on 
their belly. | 2 acer! 1 
The ere of the army have no 


* 
o 


ſoldiers any pay; but the governors of the - provinces 
and cities 1 "bi to give, ſubſiſtance to a certain 
number of ſoldiers, and to find the palace at Ava ſuch a 
quantity of proviſions as is appointed. However, in 
time of war the king allows the army pay, cloaths, arms, 
and alſo provides magazines for the ſupport of the 
troops; but the war is no ſooner over than the cloaths 
and arms are returned, by which means the ſoldiers, 
being almoſt conſtantly without their arms, know not 


vow to uſe them, are little acquainted - with diſ- 
eipline. 
The quality of an officer is ſaid to be known by the 


head of his tobacco-pipe, which is of earth or metal, 


with a ſocket to let in ajointed reed, which at its up- 


per end has a mouth-piece of gold jointed like the reed, 
and by the number of joints in this golden mouth-piece, 
the quality of the officer, and the reſpe& that is due to 
him, are fully known. | 
All the towns in the king's dominions have a govern- 
ment that reſembles a kind of ariſtoc The gover- 
nor ſeldom fits in council, but appoints his deputy and 
twelve judges, who fit at leaſt once every ten days, but 
oftener when buſineſs requires it. They aſſemble in a 
large hall, on a kind of ſtage about three feet high, and 
benches are placed round the floor for people to fit or 
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falary, nor have the 


177 
kneel upon to hear the trials. The hall is erected. on 
pillars, and is open on all ſides; and the judges ſitting 
on mats in the middle, in the form of a ring, there is, 


no place of precedence. Every man has the liberty of 


pleading his own cauſe, or ſending it in writing to be 


read publickly; and all ſuits are determined within 


three ſittings: but if any inan queſtions his on elo- 
uence; he may impower a. friend to plead for him. 
I heſe trials are attended with no ex for the town, 
* an eaſy contribution, provides for the maintenance 
of this court; At the backs of the judges are ſeate 
clerks; who write down what is ſaid by the plainti 
and defendant, and the affair is determined by the go- 
vernor and theſe twelve judges with the utmoſt equity; 
for if they are found guilty of the leaſt partiality, and 
the king is informed of it by the deputy of the town, 
the ſentence is revoked, and the wha board corrected ;_ 
ſo that few appeal from their deciſion to the king, 
which they may do if they think themſelves aggrieved ; 
but if an appeal be made on-ill groutids, the appellant 
is ſure to be chaſtiſed. . LT 
Though the king's: palace at Ava is very large, and 
built with ſtone, it is a mean ſtructure: It has four 
gates; the Golden Gate, at which ambaſſadors enter, 
is thus named becauſe all ambaſſadors procure an au- 
dience by preſents; - The ſouth gate is called; The Gate 
of Juſtice,” and is entered by * bring petitions, 
accuſations, or complaints. On the weſt is the Gate of 
Grace, where all who haye received favours,” or have 
been acquitted of crimes, paſs out in ſtate, and all per- 
ſons condemned are catried away loaded with fetters : 
and the north gate, fronting the river, is tiled The 
Gate of State, and through it his majeſty paſſes when; 
according to the of theſe flaves, he conde - 
ſeends to bleſs his people with his preſence; and all his 
proviſions and water are carried in at this gate. | 
the city is of conſiderable extent, and 
pulous, ĩt is only built of teak planks; or ſplit bamboos, 


cauſe if any is are e with treaſon, or any 
othet capital crimes, they may find no place of ſecurity ; 
for if they do not appear at the firſt ſummons, 


fire is ſet 
to their habitations to fetch them out 


. s ECT. v. 

Of the Kingdoms, of AkRACAN and TEA. 

No authentic Accounts of thoſe Countries, t the imperfaci 
e given by Mr. Hamilton. The cruel | Manner in which 

the King treated Sultan Sujah, and the Deftriition of the 


85 may here be expected that we ſhould. give a de- 
ſcription of Arracan and Tipra; but a regard to 
that veracity which ought to be dear to the rapher 
and hiſtorian, makes us more willing to acknowledge our 
being unacquainted with thoſe countries, than to give 
abſurd accounts repeated from authors, who, fond of the 
marvellous, relate the moſt extravagant and ridiculous 
ſtories, and ſhew ſo little + ty to truth, that what 
would otherwiſe appear probable, is rendered doubtful. 
Thus, tis ſaid, one of the kings of Arracan built a 
palace, and laid the foundation of it upon women with 
child ; and that being told that his life would be of ſhort 
continuance, a Mahometan, whom he conſulted, ad- 
viſed him to avert the prediction, by eating a com 
fition of fix thouſand of the hearts of his ſubjects, Gur 
thouſand of the hearts of white 'crows, and two thou- 
ſand of the hearts of white doves. O21 

In ſhort, it does not appear that any traveller of credit 
has viſited the interior part of either Arracan or Tipra ; 
and it is certain, that Mr. Ovington, who has ſaid ſo 
much of Arracan, was never nearer that country than 
Bombay and Surat. Mr. Hamilton has indeed viſited the 
coaſt of that kingdom, which he ſays extends four 
hundred miles in Nat, from Xatigam, a town that 
borders on Bengal, to Cape Negrais; yet few places 
are inhabited, on account of the vaſt number of wild 
elephants, buffaloes, and tygers ; the former of which 
would deſtroy the productions of the earth, and the 


latter 
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latter the tame animals brought thither : only ſome ſmall 
illands near the ſhore are peopled by a few poor ſiſher- 
men. 
Arracan produces elephants teeth, tin, lead, ſtick- 
lack, and timber for building; and ſome of the Mogul's 
ſubjects trade thither for theſe commodities, and ſome- 
times meet with good bargains of gold, diamonds, rubies, 
and other precious ſtones, which are ſuppoſed to be ſome 
of ſultan Sujah's treaſure. , 
This ſultan Sujah had been driven from Bengal by 
Emir Jemla, the general of Aurengzebe, and came a 
ſuppliant for protection at Arracan. This unfortunate 
prince had with him his wives and children, with about 
two hundred of his retinue, who were reſolved to follow 
his fortune, and fix or eight camels loaded with gold 
and jewels, which proved his ruin, and at length the 
ruin of the kingdom. | 
When ſultan Sujah firſt viſited the kingof Arracan, he 
made him preſents ſuitable to the quality of the giver 
and receiver, and the king promiſed him all the civili- 
ties due to ſo great a prince, with a ſafe afylum for him- 
ſelf and family. Emir Jemla, knowing where he had 
taken ſanuary, ſent to the king of Arracan'to demand 
the diſtreſſed prince, threatening, if he refuſed to de- 
liver him up, to march with his army into his country, 
and take him away by force. This letter had ſuch an 
effect on the king of Arracan, that he baſely contrived 
the means of quarrelling with his gueſt, in order to ob- 
tain a pretence for ſacrificing him to the ambition of 
Emir Jemla. | | bs rep 
Sultan Sujah having a very beautiful daughter, the 
king of Arracan deſired her in marriage, well knowing 
that ſultan Sujah would not conſent to the match, he 
being a Pagan and ſhe a Mahometan. Her father in 
vain expoſtulated with the 'king, who daily becomin 
more preſſing, he gave him an abſolute denial; — . 
the king ſent him orders to leave his dominions in three 


and his treaſure; n — ſent after him 
a ſtron , which overtaking him before he got into 
the woods, Killed moſt 'of his attendants, and feiing the 
treaſure, brought it back in an inglorious triumph. But 
what became of the ſultan and his daughter is unknown; 
none being able to tell whether they were lain in the 
ſkirmiſh, or afterwards devoured in the woods by the 
wild beaſts.'' 2d 3 

8o much treaſure had never before been ſeen in | 
can; but to whom it ſhould belong cauſed ſome diſtur- 
bance. The king thought that all belonged to him; 
thoſe that fought for it claimed a ſhare, and the princes 
of the blood wanted ſome fine large diamonds for their 
ladies; but the prieſts perſuading them to dedicate all 
the treaſure to the god Dagun, and to depoſit it in his 
temple, they all unanimouſly agreed to the propoſal. 
In 1690 the king of Arracan dying without iſſue, two 
princes of the blood, contending for the crown, took 
up arms, and both reſolving to ſeize the treaſure, the 
prieſts removed it to a place only known to themſelves ; 
and the two princes purſued their quarrel with ſuch 
warmth, that in one both themſelves and families 


were deſtroyed, and the kingdom left in anarchy ; but 
it is now ſaid to be ſubject, or at leaſt tributary, to the 
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king of Ava; und this is alſo ſaid to be the caſe bf 


g | hunger and thirſt, th 


probably no more than a province of that kingdom, 


Achau, 


Tipra, which extends along the north of Ava, and is 


8 E CT. VI. 
/ the Kingdom of Ac HAM. 


Irs Situntiom and Mines. The People free from Taxes. O 
the Coin of | Acham ; the Funeral of the King; and : 
Conqueſt of the Country. The People ſaid to be the Inven- 


tors of Gun-powder. 


ah Kr kingdom of *Acham, or Azem, is ſituated to 
the eaſt of the great Mogul's dominions, and to 
the weſt of the lake of Chiamay, and produces every 
thing neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance of man. As the 
country abounds in mines of gold, ſilver, iron and lead, 
the king has reſerved them to himſelf, and levies no 
ſubſidies from his people; and, that they may not ſuffer 
oppreſſion, none are employed in working theſe mines but 
the flaves he purchaſes of his neighbours. Thus the 

ple are free from taxes, and live at their eafe, while 
the reſt of the Indians are involved in all the miſerics of 
ſlavery and oppreſſion, in the midſt of a country where 
Providence has provided' for them all the riches of nature 
in the greateſt exuberance. * Be 
It is prohibited by the laws to gold out of the 
kingdom, or to coin it into money; yet it is uſed by the 
people in trade in great and ſmall ingots; but theſe are 
not to be paid to ſtrangers. The king, however, cauſes 
pieces of ſilver to be coined of the ſize and weight of 
roupies, and of an octagon form; and theſe may be tranſ- 
ported any where. . de bam = 

The king reſides in the city of Kemmerof; but the 
tombs of the royal family are in the city of Azoo, on 
the banks of the river Laquia, where every prince erects 
a kind of chapel in the great pagoda to ſerve for his place 
of burial. | | 
Being perſuaded that after death they go into a world 
where thoſe who are ſtained with guilt ſuffer chiefly by 

place food by the ſide of the 

corpſe, that it may feed upon it if neceſſary. The king 
is ſaid to be interred with thoſe idols of gold and filver 
which he worſhipped when living; and an elephant, 
twelve camels, ſix horſes, and a great number of hounds, 
are alſo buried, from the belief that they may be of uſe 
to him in another world. In theſe funeral folemnities 
barbarity is joined to ſuperſtition, and the woman he 
loved beſt, with the principal officers of his houſhold, 
poiſon themſelves, in order to enjoy the honour of being 
interred with him, and of ſerving him in the next world. 
When a private perſon is interred, all his friends and re- 
lations affiſt at his funeral, and throw into the grave the 
bracelets and ornaments they wear. 

This country was hardly known before Mirgimola, 
general of Aurengzebe, conquered it, about the laſt 
century. He undertook this expedition with the greater 
confidence, as Acham had been without any wars for 
the ſpace of fix or ſeven hundred years, and the people 
had entirely neglected the uſe of arms. He found no 
difhculty in conquering ſuch a people; yet tradition at- 
tributes to them the invention of gun-powder, which is 
ſaid to have paſſed from Acham to Pegu, and from Pegu 
to China; which has given occaſion to ſay, that the 
Chineſe were the authors of that diſcovery, It is alſo 
ſaid, that in this war Mirgimola took ſeveral pieces of 
cannon, all of which were of iron. Nn 
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Its Situation, Extent, Provinces, Climate, principal Rivers, 
| Minerals; with an Account of a remarkable Phane- | 
menon in natural ng occaſuoned by the Chain of Moun- | 


and 


tains that extend through the Peninſula. 


HE name of India was doubtleſs derived from the 
river Indus, the weſtern boundary of this exten- 
five country, Which is ſituated between the Indus and the 
Ganges; but it is at preſent known by the name of In- 
doſtan, or India Proper, and by the natives is called 
Mogulſtan, or the empire of the great Mogul, who 
is deſcended from Tamerlane, who was a Mongul 
Tartar. 

This country is of great extent, and is bounded by 
Uſbec Tartary and Tibet ,on the north; by another 
part of Tibet, with Ava, Acham, and the bay of Bengal, 
on the eaſt ; by the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; b 
the ſame ocean and Perſia on the weſt. It extends be- 
tween the fixty-ſixth and ninety-ſecond degree of eaſt 
longitude from London, and between ſeven and forty 
degrees in north latitude ; and is two thouſand and forty- 
three miles in length, from north to ſouth, and in the 
broadeſt part one thouſand four hundred and twelve in 
breadth, from eaſt to weſt; but the moſt ſouthern part 
of the peninſula is not three hundred and twelve miles 
broad. | 

The north-eaſt diviſion of India contains the province 
of Bengal, which is ſituated at the mouths of the Ganges, 
and thoſe of Naugracut, Jeſuat, Patna, Necbal, R 
and Rotas, which are in the mountains of Naugracut. 

The ſouth- eaſt coaſt of the peninſula, called the coaſt 
of Coromandel, contains the provinces of Orixa, Gol- 
conda, the eaſt fide of Biſnagar, or Carnate, Tanjour, and 
Madura. | 

The middle diviſion contains the provinces of Aſme, 
or Bando, Jengapour, Caſſimere, Hendowns, and Lahor, 
or Pencab, Delly, Agra, Gualeor, Narvar, Ratipor, 
Chitor, Berar, and Candiſh. | | 

The north-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Perſia, 
and on the river Indus, contains the provinces of Cabul, 
— Multan, Bucknor, Tata, or Sinda, Jeſſelmere, 
and Soret. | 

The fouth-weſt coaſt of India, generally called the 
coaſt of | Malabar, contains the following provinces : 
Guzarat, or Cambaya, Decan, or Viſiapour, and Beſ- 

ar, or Carnate, =» 

The dominions of the Mogul are chiefly above the 
peninſula, though it is generally imagined, that the 
whole is under his immediate government, and that the 
royal mandates from Delli are ed in the moſt remote 
parts of the coaſt : but Mr. Cambridge obſerves, that 
& this is ſo far from the truth, that a great part of this vaſt 
<« peninſula never acknowledged any ſubjection to the 
“ throne of Delli, till the reign of Aurengzebe ; and the 
revenues from thoſe Indian kings and Mooriſh gover- 
© nors who were conquered or . by him, have, 
<« ſince his death, been intercepted by the viceroys, which 
dis weaker ſucceſſors have appointed for the rn- 
ment of the peninſula; ſo that at this time neither can 
*© the tribute from the ſeveral potentates reach the court 
of Delli, nor the vigour of the government extend 
&© from the capital to thoſe remote countries. And ever 
* fince the province of Indoſtan was ruined by Nadir 
« Shaw, the weakneſs of the Mogul, and the alley and 
confirmed inde ncy of the viceroys, have in a 
manner confined the influence of the government to its 
inland department.” Whence, as he afterwards ob- 
ſerves, the ſovereign really poſſeſſes only a third, and that 
the leaſt valuable part of his own vaſt empire. 

As the tropic of Cancer extends thro? t 
the air is exceeding hot; but in the 
15 


middle of it, 
moſt ſultry ſeaſon 


the rains, which uſually begin at the latter end of June; 
and continue till about the cloſe of October, cool the 
air and refreſh the earth. When theſe rains ſet in, a day 
ſeldom paſſes without terrible thunder and lightning ; 
and even during the fair ſeaſon, they have lightning, tho' 
without thunder; for ſeveral weeks together ; but this 
kind of lightning does no manner of harm; The heavens 
are clear and ſerene, except in the rainy ſeaſon and about 
the time of the vernal equinox ; for al} the reſt of the 


| year is exempt from ſtorms and hurricanes, and there are 


y | taſte, and the ſmell, are all regaled in thoſe delicious 


only ſuch moderate breezes as the heat of the climate 
requires. The pleaſure to be found in the mornings and 
evenings is not to be conceived ; for not only the heavens 


ſeem to enjoy a more than uſual purity and- brightneſs, 


ſuch as is never ſeen in theſe northern latitudes, but all 
trees and plants retain a perpetual verdure, and you be- 
hold bloſſoms and ripe fruits on ſome tree or other all the 
year round; and a late author obſerves, that the ſight, the 


1 
dens, which come up to our fineſt ideas of a terreſtrial 
paradiſe. | 

The excellence of the climate appears from the uninter- 
rupted health and long life of the natives ; but this is 
partly to be aſcribed to their innocent food and the liquors 
they uſe, namely, rice, herbs, and fair water; and part! 
to the ſalubrity of the air ; but there are low ab 
near the ſea, where the vapours ariſing from the ooze 
and (alt marſhes render the air unhealthful, particu- 
larly in the Engliſh ſettlement of Bombay, and the coun- 
* Bengal, through which the Ganges diſcharges it- 
ſelf by ſeveral mouths into the ſea, and the whole pro- 
vince 1s, like Egypt, annually overflowed. However, nine 

ts in ten of the continent of India is as healthful as an 
part of the world; and as agreeable to European conſti- 
tutions, after their recovery from the illneſs they generall 
contract during the firſt months after their inked, which 
proceeds as much from the alteration of their diet, and a 
different regimen, as from any other cauſe. 

The principal rivers of this empire are the Ganges and 
the Indus; the former is held in the greateſt eſteem, not 
only from its long courſe, the depth of the channels thro? 
which it falls into the bay of Bengal, and the pureneſs of 
its waters, but from the imaginary ſanctity attributed to 
it by the natives, who worſhip this river as a god, and 
happy is the man who breathes out his ſoul upon its 

anks. | | | | 

The Indus waters the weſtern fide of India as the 

does the eaſt, both running a courſe of about 
three thouſand miles; but the entrance of the Indus is ſo 
choaked up with ſand, that it is not navigated by great 
ſhips. It Gown from the north - eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the Indian ocean by three mouths, 
in about the twenty-fourth degree of north latitude. 
Though theſe rivers run ſd far aſunder, their ſources are 
ſaid to be near each other, and both are held to be in the 
kingdom of Tibet. 
des theſe rivers there are many others, moſt of 
which will be taken notice of in mentioning the places 
by which they paſs. | 
The mountains produce diamonds, of which we ſhall 
ive a particular account in treating of the kingdom of 
da, and alſo rubies, amethyſts, cryſolites, gra- 
nates, agate, and . e 

Before we conclude this ſection, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that the chain of mountains, which run through the 
peninſula from north to ſouth, are the cauſe of an extra- 
ordinary phænomenon in natural hiſtory. The coun- 
tries which are ſeparated by theſe mountains, though un- 
der the fame latitude, have their ſeaſons and climate en- 
tirely different from each other ; and while it is winter 
on one fide of the hills, it is ſummer on the other. On 
the coaſt of Malabar a ſouth-weſt wind begins to blow. _ 
from the ſea at the end of June, with continued rain, and 
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ra inſt the coaſt for four months, during which 
— the weather is calm and ſerene on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel; and, towards the end of October, the rainy 
ſeaſon, which they term the Kms. of the monſoon, 
gins on the coaſt of Coromandel : at which time the 
tempeſtuous winds bearing continually againſt a coaſt in 
which there are no ports, make it ſo dangerous for 
the ſhippingto remain there for the three enſuing months, 
that it is ſcarce ever attempted. This is the cauſe of the 
periodical return of our ſhips to Bombay, where there 1s 
a ſecure harbour and convenient docks. 
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Of the Soll and Huſbandry of the Natives ; with the Trees and 
lan; particularly of 2 Indigo Shrub, and the Banian 


Tre. 


A T theend of the fair ſeaſon the earth reſembles a 
barren deſart, without one ſpire of graſs or any 

thing green on its ſurface, except the trees, which never 
loſe. their verdure; but the ſhowers no ſooner begin to 
fall, than the face. of nature 1s c and the earth 
almoſt inſtantly covered with graſs and herbs. The ſoil, 
conſiſting of a brittle fat mould, is eaſily broken up and 
prepared for tillage ; and though they ſow the ſame land 
every year, it is never manured, but is rendered ſufficiently 
prolific by the annual rains, | 
In the northern parts of India they have as wheat 
and barley as any where in the world ; but in the ſouthern 
part of the peninſula they ſow nothing but rice, and in- 
deed the natives ſcarce eat any thing elſe. The fields 
lie open, except near the towns and villages, where peo- 
ple form little incloſures for their own convenience ; and 
as no man has any Property in the lands he ſows, the 
prince's officers take a third, or one-half of the crop, or 
more, as they think proper, and leave the poor huſband- 
men the reſt, Nor is it left to their choice, whether they 
will ſow or not; for the reſpective governors and generals, 
having towns and villages aſſigned them to enable them 
to ſupport the quota of troops they are to furniſh, order 


a particular ſpot of ground to be cultivated by every vil- | 


lage, and at harveſt ſend their officers to take as much of 

the crop as is thought proper. | 

They have no oats ; their and beans are ſmaller 
than ours, but full as good : they have alſo a ſort of peas | 
called donna, rather larger than tares, with which the 
feed their horſes ; theſe they boil, bruiſe, and mixing coarſe 
- ſugar with them, make them up into balls, which they 
give to their horſes : they alſo ſometimes give them balls 
made of a compoſition of barley-meal, and other ingre - 
dients. 
Their cream, inſtead of butter, produces a ſubſtance 
like thick oil, and will never be brought, in that hot 
climate, to ſuch a conſiſtence and hardneſs as ours, yet it 
is very ſweet and good; and as they have plenty of milk 
from their cows, buffaloes, and goats, the people in the 
north of India make a conſiderable quantity of cheeſe. 
There can be no whiter or better wheaten bread than that 
made at Bengal and ſeveral other parts of India, but the 
natives ſeldom eat any of it : they, however, make thin 
flat cakes of wheat flower, which they bake upon iron 
plates, and always carry with them in their journies, 

The country produces no great variety of flowers, and 
yet the gardens are extremely pleaſant, being adorned 
with winding walks of fine fruit-trees, always green and 
blooming, with large baſons of water; and handſome 
caſcades, Thoſe flowers that are natives of the country 
laſt almoſt all the year ; but, though they have a beautiful 
mixture of colours, few of them have any ſmell. The 
roſe and a white flower like that of the 5 — are the 
* ones that are very . 

I Their fruit- trees are the banana, or plantain, the cocoa- 
nut, mango, guavas, orapges and lemons, limes, mirabi- 
lons, pomegranates, jaccas, tamarinds, ananas, or pine- 
apples, and mulberries; to which may be added the areka- 
nut, and betel. In the north part of the empire are apples, 
pears, and other European fruits. 

The kitchen gardens are well ſtocked with water- 


buſh, and then puts forth yellow bloſſoms, which are 


mention in treating of the religion of the Gentoos. 


"Of their Caravans, in which they uſe Oxen. Of the Camels, 


will hold np two 


melons, muſk-melons, potatoes, and other roots, and 


ly than oxen. They cannot tread ſure in ſlippery yes 
| but 
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pot-herbs. They have alſo ſaffron, turmerick, opium, 
the pepper-plant, ginger, cardamums, and conſiderable 
plantations of ſugar-canes, particularly in Bengal. 

The cotton ſhrub is of great uſe for of this are made 
their ginghams, muſlins, calicoes, &c. They ſow large 
fields of the ſeed, which grows up to the height of a roſe 


ſucceeded by little cods, which ſwell to the ſize of a 
ſmall walnut, and then the outer ſkin burſting diſcovers 
a fine ſoft' wool as white as ſnow. The ſeeds are al. 
ways found amongſt the wool. 
hey have alſo the cotton tree, which grows to a 
great height; the fruit, if ãt may thus be called, becomes 
of the ſize of a hen's egg, and then burſting like the 
other, yields a 00 white wool, | 
The indi ub grows to the height of a gooſeberry- 
buſh, and — a thick round head, = no ks Tho 
people ſtrip off the leaves, and having laid them in a 
heap, they lie ſeveral 1 till they have ſweated, and are 
then put into deep veſſels, with a ſuſſicient quantity of 
water, to which they give their blue tincture. The wa- 
ter is afterwards drained off into broad ſhallow veſſels 
made of a kind of plaſter of Paris, where the ſun bav- 
ing exhaled all the moiſture, there remains at bottom a 
hard dry cake about a, quarter of an inch thick, which 
is our indigo. The beſt ſort is brought from Biana neac 
Agra, and a coarſer kind is made near Amadabat. 
here are alſo abundance of fine. woods and proves, 
that afford timber for building of houſes and ſhips, and 
conſiderable quantities of red wood. for dying. One of 
the moſt remarkable of their trees is the banian tree, the 
boughs of which bending to the earth, take root and 
grow up again like the mother-plant, whence one of 
them will have forty bodies and upwards, and ſpreading 
themſelves far around afford ſhelter for a regiment of ſol- 
diers under its branches ; which bearing leaves that are 
ever green, afford a noble ſhade. Under theſe the gen- 
toos frequently place their idols, and here their devotees 
reſide, and perform thoſe penances which appear ex- 
tremely ſurpriſing to all Europeans, and which we ſhall 


SECT. III. 


Elephants, and other Beaſts of India, with a Deſcription 
. of the Shaegooſe. Of the Birds, Inſetts, and Reptiles, 
particularly the Scorpions, and, a remarkable Kind of 
Serpents, with ſome curious Particulars relating the lai- 
ter. Of the Fiſhes of India, among which are deſcrib- 
ed the ſiying Fiſh, the Bonito, the Albacore, the Dora- 


ds er Dolphin, the Shark, and its Attendants the Pilot-Fiſh, 


O F all the animals of India, none appear more uſeful 
than their oxen, which generally ſerve for draught 
and carriage, and are ſometimes ſhod : they are not very 
large, but ſwifter of foot than ours, and will carry a man 
twenty or thirty miles a day. Caravans, in which are 
ſometimes eight thouſand oxen, are employed in car- 
rying rice, ſalt, and other things from place to place. 

heir drivers have no fixed abode, but take their wives 
and children with them. Each of theſe caravans has a 
captain, who wears a ſtring of pearls around his neck, 
and aſſumes the gory of a prince. The people who 
follow the profeſſion of carriers are divided into four tribes, 
each conſiſting of about one hundred thouſand ſouls, who 
always fleep in tents. One carries only corn, another 
tribe only peaſe and beans, another rice, and another 
ſalt; and the perſons. of each tribe are diſtinguiſhed by 
certain marks made in their foreheads. The horns of the 
oxen would endanger the lives of their riders, were they 
not ſawed pretty ſhort, by their-tofling their heads back; 
when tormented by the flies, Ten or a dozen of them 
are employed in drawing one of their heavy carriages ; 
but they have no more than two to their coaches, which 
people. When they bait, they are fed 
with balls of paſte. bw 

Camels are alſo uſed for carriage, though leſs frequent- 
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put ſeem peculiarly formed by nature for thoſe dry and 


arts, which, without their aſſiſtance, would be 
fan ble, ſince they will travel ſeveral days ſucceſſively 
over hot burning ſands without water. 

The elephants of India, when at their full growth, are 
ſome of them twelve or fifteen feet high, and yet ſo trac- 
table that a boy may govern them. It is a common miſ- 
take, that they have no joints in their legs, for they lie 
Sen and rife up like other animals : their pace is a 
walk, but they ſtretch ſo far as to travel five miles an 
hour, and are fo ſure footed, that they never ſtumble. 
Their keepers by figns, and the ſound of. their voice 
make them underſtand their meaning, and if they make a 
ſian to them to terrify any man, they will advance towards 
him in a threatening manner, as if they intended to tram- 
ple him to death, and yet not hurt him. If the keeper 
directs him to throw water or dirt in a man's face, he will 
do it without farther miſchief. The elephant takes up 
whatever he eats or drinks with his long griſly trunk, 
and thus conveys it to his mouth, and this trunk, tho” 
extremely limber, has ſuch ſtrength that if he ſtrikes a 
horſe or a camel in earneſt, he will kill him at a blow. 
It indeed ſupplies the uſe of hands, for with it he will 
pluck up the corn and graſs ” the roots, knock off the 
dirt that hangs about it againſt his legs, and then convey 
it to his mouth. He will alſo tear down the branches of 
the "trees with it, and eat the tender twigs. Scarce any 
animal will ſwim faſter, for at fort St. George, where 
the ſhips that bring them can only come within two or 
three miles of the ſhore, they frequently make them 
ſwim to land, but they have little more than their trunks 
above water, through which they breathe. The male 
elephant is ſometimes mad after the female, when he 
becomes ſo miſchievous as to ſtrike any one he meets, 
ex his keepet; at that time therefore they chain 
the elephant- by the legs, and if he happens to get 
looſe, he will overturn every thing in his way, nor is 
it poſſible to divert his rage without fireworks, which 
burſting with a loud noiſe will make him ſtand ftill and 
tremble. When the elephants are in theſe mad fits they 
ſweat prodigiouſly, and ſmell much ranker than a goat. 

In the Mogul army are ſeveral elephants that will not 
only ſtand fire, but ſuffer a great gun to be diſcharged 
from their backs. Thoſe they carry are about five feet 
long, placed on a ſquare wooden frame that is faſtened to 
. thick pannel, tied on with _ cords and girths. 
At the four corners of this frame are four ſilk flags fixed 
to little ſtaves. Upon the neck of the elephant the man 
is ſeated who guides him, and has an iron rod in his 
hand, about half a yard long, ſharp at the lower end, 
and a hook turned up, with which he pricks him for- 
ward, or pulls him back. The gunner is ſeated on the 
wooden frame, where he has his ammunition and ball 
with every thing neceſſary for loading and firing. The 
balls diſcharged from theſe guns are about the of a 
tennis ball: | 
The elephants are uſually faſtened by a chain about 
one of their hinder legs to great trees, under the ſhade of 
which they are kept. Each of the great war elephants 
is allowed by the Mogul four females, and they are ſaid 
to be ſo modeſt, that they will not permit any one to ſee 
them in the act of copulation. - a 

They have alſo buffaloes and aſſes; the former are 
more ſluggiſn than the oxen, and have a ſmooth thick ſkin 
without hair; the female gives milk, and the fleſh, which 
is ſometimes eaten, is coarſe food. 
In the ſouthern parts are thin long legged ſheep, whoſe 
backs are covered with a reddiſh hair inſtead of wool, but 
their fleſh is lean and dry. However, towards Perſia and 
Tartary they have fine ſheep with fleeces and large 
ung has weigh ſeveral pounds. It is obſervable of the 
Perfian ſheep brought into India, that they have each 
from three to ſeven horns,” ſome of which ſtand: upright 
on their foreheads, and the battles of their rams are ver 
bloody. They have alſo plenty of goats, and their kids 
are pretty good eating. The Indian hogs are eſteemed 

the beſt butchers meat in India, eſpecially the wild hogs, 
which are very plentiful. | 


There are great numbers of antelopes, deer, and hates, | 


and as nobody claim any property in them, every body are 
at liberty to Kill them, as well as all other game; for tho 
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the Mogul is the proprietor of all the lands in the coun» 
try, he does not monopolize either the wild beaſts, or 
the wild fowl. Even the graſs, herbs, and trees, an 

whatever grows ſpontaneouſly in the woods and exten- 


ſive fields, are enjoyed by the people in common : ſo that 
can call their own, they 


though hy have no lands they 

have almoſt an equivalent from the privileges they enjoy 
in thoſe. of the prince.. The only beaſt of the foreſt, the 
hunting of which the emperor reſeryes to himſelf, is the 
lion. There are alſo tigers, leopards, wolves, monkies 
and jackalls, which laſt are a kind 'of wild. dogs of the 
colour of a fox, but ſomewhat larger. Theſe run about 
at midnight in companies, making a dreadful howling, 
not only in the country, but in the midſt of the great 
towns. It is ſaid, that one or more of theſe always at- 
tend upon the lion, and hunt his prey for him. How- 
ever, there are great numbers of them in all parts of 
the country, as well in thoſe parts where there are no 
lions as where there are: they are very fierce, and if a 
corpſe. is not buried deep, they will ſcratch it up out of 
its grave. HER 

Among the beaſts of India we ought not to omit a 
fierce little creature called a ſhoegooſe, which is about 
the ſize of a fox, with — ears like thoſe of a hare, and 
a face like a cat; its back and ſides are grey, and its 
breaſt and belly white. Theſe, as well as dogs, are uſed 
in hunting; on which occaſion a horſeman carries the 
ſhoegooſe behind him, hood-winked, and as the ante- 
lopes and deer are pretty familiar, they will not ſtart 
before the horſes come very near. He who carries the 
ſhoegooſe then takes off the hood and ſhews it the game, 
which with large ſwift leaps it ſoon overtakes, when 
ſpringing on their backs, and getting forward to their 

oulders, it tears out their eyes with its claws, and makes 
them fall an eaſy prey to the hunters. 

They alſo ſometimes hunt with the leopard, which 
runs down his game, and frequently gives the hunters as 
long a chace as the dogs, and when the game betake them- 
ſelves to ſwimming, which they frequently do, it will 
follow them into the water, | | 

With reſpect to the feathered race, they have here 
plenty of all kinds of poultry, and alſo pigeons, turtle- 
doves, quails, partridges, peacocks, and paroquets. The 
fleſh of their poultry is, however, generally lean and dry, 
and ſome of them have bones as black as jet; but their 
fleſh is thought as well taſted as that of the others. 

Vultures are here extremely common, and A na 
tame, which probably proceeds from the banyans feed- 
ing them as they do other animals; they are ſaid to be 


conſiderably larger than an eagle, and'much of the ſame 


ſhape, 

There is a kite here with a white head, for which the 
banyans have a high veneration, and ſeem to pay it reli - 
gious honours. Theſe birds, when flying in the heat 
of noon, are frequently overcome by the ſcorehing rays 
of the ſun, and drop down in the ſtreets, ' Upon ſuch 
an accident, the ſoldiers in our ſettlements always make 
money of it; for carrying the kite into the matket-place, 
they threaten to wring his neck off, upon which the ſu- 
perſtitious crowd contribute ſmall pieces of money to 
purchaſe the bird's life and liberty. | | 

They have not many ſinging e but they have one 
leſs than a wren, which has raviſhing notes, and a beau- 
tiful plumage. The multitudes of monkies which in- 
feſt the woods in the ſouthern parts of India, are tertible 
enemies to theſe little birds; but nature has taught them 
to preſerve both themſelves and their young, by building 
their neſts at the extremity of the twigs, where they hang 
like ſmall purſes out of their reach. There are alſo in 
this country bats almoſt as large as kites, 

The pleaſure of living in ſo delightful a country as In- 
dia is much abated b * multitude of troubleſome in- 
ſects and reptiles. The muſketoes or gnats, and their 


y | bugs, immediately ſeize upon the Europeans on their 


firſt landing, and are ſo venomous, that in one night's 
time a man's face will be ſo ſwelled that his companions 
cannot know him; but when they have been ſome time 
in the country, though they are always peſtered with 
them, they do not leave ſuch ſwellings as at firſt. They 
are indeed fo troubleſome, that every man who can afford 
it, keeps a ſervant to bruſh them off his perſon, and it 0 
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in vain to attempt to fleep with the face uncovered, 


without ſomebody to beat away the gnats, and as for 
the bugs they ſwarm among the ſoldiers and the common 
people. They have, however, one way of avoiding them, 
and that is by daubing the feet of the couch on which 
they lie with tar, — have either an averſion to, 
or are ſto ir ſticking in it. 12 
Bea the — ha frogs and toads multiply prodigiouſly, 
and grow to a conſiderable fize. The rats are three or 
four times as large as ours, and are ſo bold that they 


will hardly give a man the way. 

Of all the fe 8 a ng oye 

ions, centipedes, and ſerpents, of which there 1 
2 — . are the moſt dangerous, for they breed in 
every corner, and there is no poſſibility of being ſecure 
from them without continually ſweeping. a 

Of the ſcorpions there are various kinds, thoſe in the 
woods are ſaid to be black, and their ſting mortal. The 
houſe ſcorpions are about the length and thickneſs of a 
man's little finger, and, according to Mr. Salmon, are 
ſhaped almoſt like a lizard, but carry their tails turned 
up to their backs, and at the end of the tail is a ſting 
not much bigger than a hornet's, and s viſible. 
They creep very ſlowly, and it is eaſy to cut off their 
ſtings, which the above author ſays he has often done. 
The ſting of theſe are not mortal, but they create a vio- 
lent pain, like that of a red-hot iron applied to the part, 
which laſts near twelve hours. The anguiſh is abated 
H the part with the oil of ſcorpions, and in 
about twenty - four hours the pain entirely ceaſes. 

The eentipede derives its name from the great number 
of its legs; thoſe of this country are ſomewhat bigger 
than a gooſequill, and three or four inches in length; 


of this country the ſcor- 


but though are ſo ſmall, their bite is very dange - 
rous. FIT 
There are here many kinds of ſerpents, but they will 


not attack a man, unleſs firſt provaked, or incited to it 
by their keepers; for there are people who keep them in 
baſkets, and. them about to ſhew their tricks. One 
of thoſe which Mr. Salmon ſaw, raiſed himſelf up near 
half its length, then ſpread his head as big as the author's 
hand, and ber, 
human; this 
tempted Eve. 
Mir. Groſe mentions a kind of incantation of theſe rep- 
tiles, and ſays, that when a ſnake, lurking in a houſe, 
has bit any one, one of their jugglers is ſent for, who 
will with an inftrument, ſomething reſembling a flageo- 
let, play certain tunes, the found of which operates fo 
powerfully on the ſnake, that he leaves his hole, and 
with viſible reluctance preſents itſelf to thoſe that ſtand 
to Kill him. I am fully aware, ſays that gentle- 
„ man, of the ridicule this will meet with from many, 
<< but prefer even the —_ of incurring it, to the 
« ſuppreſſion of what I tried myſelf to diſbelieve till 
* convinced of it.“ 
A clergyman, who was with our ambaſlador at the 
Mogul's court, relates, that while he was there the Mo- 
ul ane a man to die for killing his mother, and as 
- moſt terrible death he could contrive, ordered him 
to be bitten by two ſerpents. Accordingly one of the 
people, who keep ferpents in a baſket for ſhew, was 
ſent for: the criminal was tripped naked, and ſtood trem- 
bling, while the maſter of the ſnakes, having irritated 
and provoked them, one to the wretch's ich. 
which immediately wound itſelf about him, and bit 
him in the groin till the blood followed; the other was 
ſet on the outſide of the other thigh, and bit him like- 
wife : notwithſtanding this, the criminal kept upon his 
feet a quarter of an hour, but complained of a fire raging 
in all his limbs, and his body ſwelled to a great degree; 
the ſerpents were taken off before he fell, and about half 
an hour after the wretch breathed his laſt. | 
_ The Indian ſeas abound with vaſt ſhoals of fiſh, among 
which we ſhall only mention a few of the moſt remarka- 
able. The bald pate is thus called from its head and 
neck being without ſcales, and is very good eating. 
The raven-fiſh is ſo named from its mouth having 
ſome reſemblance to the bill of a bird: it is . ſpan 


ed a beautiful face, nearly reſembling the 
ſpecies the Engliſh imagine is the ſame that 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY 


Ixposrtax, 


The flying-fiſh, which are moſt generally ſeen within 
the tropics, are commonly of the fize of a large herring, 
to which they have ſome reſemblance. The large ſize 
of their ſide-fins countenance the opinion of their bein 
affiſted by them, in the ſpring they make out of the 
water, on-being purſued by larger fiſhes of prey, as thoſe 
fins continuing ſpread muſt naturally gather ſome air; 
but it is bighly probable, that what is called their flight, 
is no more that an extended leap, like that of the flying- 
ſquirrels onſhore ; and that their neceſſity of replungiug 
imo the water is not ſo much owing to their fins drying 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace as twenty-fhve or thirty 2 and 
requiring a freſh wetting, as to the force of their ſprin 
_ ſpent: for it is evident, that they are not — 
by their fight, but are urged on by a mechanical im- 
pulſe, ſo that they frequently fall into ſhips. They are 
well taſted, and are frequently ſeen in great ſhoals flying 
from the purſuit of the bonitos, albacores, and dorados, 
whoſe favourite prey they are; nor does this fiſh find 
enemies only in its on element, for ſeveral ſea- birds 
watch hovering for its emerſion, and dart down upon it 
with ſuch rapidity, as to make it their prey before its re. 
plunging into the water. 

The bonito undoubtedly takes its name from its bein 
highly agreeable to the taſte of the Partugueſe, the fi 
Europeans that navigated the ocean, a ave it this 
name, which, in their language, ſigniſies delicious. It 
is indeed a firm and not unpleaſant fiſn, but rather dry, 
and requires a rich ſauce to intitle it to its name. 

The albacore is nearly of the ſame kind as the bonito, 
but grows to a much larger fize, ſome being taken from 
ſixty to ninety pounds weight, and upwards. Its name 
is alſo taken from the Portugueſe, who thus denominat- 
ed this fiſh on account of its whiteneſs. It is rather 
dryer eating than the bonito. Both theſe fiſh are often 
caught by an imitation of the flying-fiſh, . which being 
ſwung to and fro, repreſents their flight, fo as to bring 
them greedily to the hook : they are likewiſe Gente 
ſtruck with the fiſh-gig. It is remarkable, that both are 
alſo at certain ſeaſons infected with a worm that makes 
them in an agony ſpring ſo high out of the water, as to 


| fall into ſuch boats as are in the way of their leap. 


The dorado, or dolphin, is allowed to have obtained 
that name very improperly, it having not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to the deſcriptions and delineations of it given 
by authors, painters, and ftatuaries. The Portugueſe 


| give it the name of dorado, from its golden hue, which 


appears thr the ground-work of a beautiful azure 
that is blended with it; but though nothing can be con- 
ceived to have a more lively gloſs than its colours, this 
fiſh is no ſooner taken out of the water, than they be- 
gin to fade. It is caught in the fame manner as the 
bonitos and albacores ; but is greatly preferred to them 
in point of taſte. "They are commonly three or four feet 
long, and finely ſhaped, only the head ſeems rather too 
large; though the chief bone of it, on diſſection, ap- 
pears admirably modelled for a cut-water, and indeed 
they ſwim with inconceivable rapidity. 
he ſhark, which is commonly met with near land, is 
not unfrequently found in the main ſea; but this is 
chiefly in calms, or very light breezes, when he will 
follow a ſhip for a conſiderable time, unleſs ber to 
the hook by his natural voracity ; for he is generally too 
large to be maſtered by a harpoon or fiſh- gig. Almoſt 
any bait will ſerve, but it requires a ſtrong hook of the 
larger ſize, and running tackle to bring him on board. 
He no ſooner touches the deck, than he makes it ſhake 
with the violent flounces of his tail, which are capable 
of breaking a man's leg ; but he is ſoon ſubdued by 
a cut of an ax upon it, wbich inſtantly depriving him of 
all power, he is ſoon diſpatched. | 
This fiſh is commonly from nine to fifteen feet in 
length, and it is ſaid ſome of them are upwards of twenty 
feet long. It has no ſcales, but the ſkin is rough, 
like ſhagreen, of a deep brown, inclining to a greeniſh 
colour, and whitening by degrees to the belly. The 
ſhark would have been much more terrible, bad nature 
endowed it with an agility anſwerable to its voracity, 
which is remarkably affifted by a dreadful triple row of 
teeth as ſharp as razors, But, beſides its not being the 


long, red on the back and tail, and yellow on belly. 
. 2 PT 2 
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ſwilteſt 


indos TAW. 40.3 
creſt immer, its mouth, by being placed conſide- 
2 the projection of 5 ſnout — the belly, 
obliges it to turn on its back, or at leaſt ſideways, to ſnap 
at its preys which it does ſo heavily, that good ſwim- 
mers will, with a knife, either for diverſion, or for the 
ſake of ſhewing their ſkill, attack it in its own element, 
and diving under the belly, where the ſkin is very ſoft, 


der is unknown; but Mr. Groſe ſays, it is certain that 
the females are not * viviparous, young ones being 
found alive in their bellies when taken, but that they 
occaſionally afford them a retreat in it till thy outgrow 
the ſize of wanting one. | 3 eh 

A ſhark will generally afford a meal for a whole ſhip's 
company; but then they are the ranker in proportion to 

their ſize, and at beſt are but indifferent cating, except 
the fins, which, though covered with a very hard ſkin, 
when — hg the ſun, and well ſtewed, 
delicate di | | 

There is a ſpecies of this animal called the bottle- 
noſed ſharks, which are of a dark bluiſh colour, but are 
not thought good to eat. 

The ſhark is attended by the pilot-fiſh, which is one 
of the moſt beautiful that ſwims; it is ſeldom above a 
foot or a foot and a half long, and is ftreaked tranſverſely 
with blue and a yellowiſh brown, that have a pleaſin 
effect in the water; but, when taken out, loſe much o 
their ſhining luſtre. They are frequently ſeen in ſmall 
ſhoals fwimming near the ſhark, or at the head of him, 
They crowd about the bait that is thrown to the ſhark, 
without nibbling at it themſelves, and by their motions 
ſeem to guide the ſhark towards it, from whence th 
derive the name of pilot-fiſh. They ſeldom take a ſmall 
hook when in company with a ſhark ; but when th 
have loſt him, or follow a ſhip either ſingly or in ſhoals, 
they will ſometimes bite and be caught. They are 
eſteemed, for their ſize, the moſt delicious eating that 
the ocean affords, 90 099% | 
The ſucking-fiſh is a very troubleſome companion to 
the ſhark : it ſeldom exceeds a foot long, and is frequent- 
ly much ſhorter; but, by means of an oval ſhaped mem- 
brane, of a texture . adapted for that . 
ſticks ſo cloſe to the ſhark's ſkin, commonly on its back 
or ſides, as not to part with it, even when they ate taken 
out of the water, and no ſtrength of hands can ſeparate 
them if pulled againſt the grain of the ſucker; but flid- 
ing them on forward with the grain, they eaſily come 
off This force of adhefion continues w — life laſts, 
as may be ed b ing them to a table, or an 
other e kane This fiſh doubtleſs annoys the 
| ſhark in the manner of vermin, drawing its ſuſtenance 
from the flime that oozes from its body, while the ſhark 
can neither ſhake it off, nor Gans 1 deſtroy it — 

ills open upwards, and it is of a dull, muddy, flate 
—— ent. to eat, it having neither ſubſtance 
As the ſea is infeſted by ſharks, ſo is the river 
by crocodiles, which are fed by the multitude of dead 
bodies whick are caſt into that river. [029 : 
The ſhell-fiſh on the coaſt of India are very good, 
particularly oyſters, which at Fort St. George are of the 
fame fize as thoſe of England, and not inferior to them 
in goodneſs. There are ſome thell-fiſh in theſe ſeas of 
a prodigious bulk. | | 


s ECT. Iv, 


the Per ni Dre of the Gentoos aud Mahorutans of 
7 wg of their Manners and Cufloms. 


"LD Indians are well ſhaped, of a good ftatute, 
1 and: agrceable features; and have hard! oy 
crooked or deformed people among them. An Engli 

divine obſerves of their women, that their {prightly mo- 
tions, agreeable perſons, amorous glances, irreſiſti- 
ble mien, are the admiration of all fotei and. fre- 
quently captivate the wiſeſt. "Thoſe Who inhabit the 
northern part of this empire are of a deep tawny or olive 
colour, and thoſe in the ſouth perfectly black ; and the 
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rip it open, or oblige it to ſheer off. How they engen- 


A 


| have conformed to them. 


inhabitants of the mountains in the middle of the pe- 


1 A. 


ninſula are all extremely black : but in every 
country the natives have ere eyes and long black hair. 
Theſe blacks dye their teeth like their neigbar, and 
frequently rub over their ſkins a yellow poder: many 
of them [ikewiſe mark their 2 with long yel- 
low ſtrokes of a finger's breadth. | 

The Indians generally dreſs in a white veſt df ſilk, 
callicoe, or m which folds over before, and is tied 
with ſtrings, either on the right or left ſide: the ſleeves 
ſit cloſe to their arms, and, being very long; are in 
wrinkles about the wriſt : the upper part of the veſt fits 
the body ſo as to ſhew the ſhape ; but from the middle 
downward, it fits full in plaits, reaching almoſt down to 
their feet. Under this veſt they wear another that is 
ſomething ſhorter, and, inſtead of ſtockings; their 
breeches cover their legs ; and they put their bare feet 
into their ſlippers, which are made peaked like a wo- 
man's ſhoe, and turn up at the toes. | 

In the north part of India the people in affluent cir- 
cumſtances have ſhirts open before that hang over their 
breeches, and in cold weather make uſe of a cloak; 
Some of the common people among the Gentoos go per- 
fectly naked, except a ftring tied round their waiſt; to 
which they faſten a cloth of a hand's breadth, which 
_ bring up between their legs and faſten it to a ſtring 
before : this juſt covers, but ſcarcely conceals, what they 
pretend to hide; and theſe are the people who carry the 
_ uins, and attend the Engliſh ladies when they go 
abroad. 

Thoſe women that are ſeen by the Europeans have a 
piece of white callicoe tied about their waiſt that reaches 
down to their knees, and the remainder of it is thrown 
over their bodies like a ſhoulder-belt, covering their 
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gut of the 


ey | breaſts and part of their back. The hair of their heads 


is made up in a roll, adorned with ſuch jewels and toys 
as they can procure : they have alſo jewels in their ears 
and noſe; and ſometimes ſtretch the hole that is bored 
in their ears to ſuch an extent, that it 'will admit a 
ſhilling to paſs through it. Their wriſts and ancles are 
adorned with bracelets, and t 


hey have rings upon theit 
fingers and toes, either of gold, filver, or braſs. The 


men alſo frequently wear bracelets about their wriſts, 


As to ſhoes or ſlippers, the women in the ſouthern parts 
wear none. 


The drefs of the Moors is extremely becoming ; they 
having, like the greateſt part of the other Aſiatics; that 
originally Indian manner of wearing - turbahs of fine 
muſlin, the circumvolutions of which, ſays Mr. Groſe, 
form a covering to the head; at once light and cool; 
from the air call penetrating its folds j at the ſame time 
that they defend it from the rays of the ſun, the heat 
of which acting in a ſtraight line, as cold likewiſe does, 
is rebated by the obliquity of the wreathitig z which, 
admitting of an infinite variety in the making up, ſerves 


| alfo to diſtinguiſh the tribes, profeſſions, and rank in 


life of the wearers. | | | 

The dreſs of theſe Indian Moors nearly agrees with 
the deſcription given of it by Quintus Curtius, who ſays, 
that fuch as are eminent for their birth and riches; elothe 
their bodies with a garment that falls down to their feet; 
they bind 'their hands with linen; they hang their ears 
with jewels, and deck their arms and limbs with gold. 
Thus it appears how tenacious the Indians are of their 
old cuſtoms, and how cloſely their Tartar conquetors 
Another point of their finery is their ſaſhes on the out- 
fide of their long veſt, which ate generally richly em- 
'broidered, with the two ends hanging bordered” 
with gold or filvet tiſſue interwoven. In theſe they 
ſtick on the left ſide the handles of their daggers, whic 
are either curiouſly wrought or ſet with-precious ſtones ; 
the blade is ſhort, bows. and pointed. Their ſeyme- 
tars are alſo hung careleſsly before them with the ſame 
curious workmanſhip in the hilts. They wear embroi- 
dered flippers, which 2 take off within doors, or 
leave at the foot of the ſophas when on a viſit. Even 
the Europeans, on obtaining an audience at the Dur- 
bar of Surat, before they are admitted to ſit in the divan 
in the preſence of the governor, muſt ſubmit to pull off 
their ſhoes, which is the leſs unreaſonable, as the floor is 
nn ſpread with the richeſt carpets, © "I 
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The Moors sre fond of ſmoaking, and the great 
among them affect the Perſian luxury in having culli- 
oons, which reſemble glaſs decanters, with flowers 
painted in their proper colours at the bottom. Theſe 
are full of water, and plugged up with a machine, that 
holds the lighted tobacco, and alſo a leathern pipe wir- 
ed round; two or three yards in length, pliant, and 
toiled like a ſnake. - Through this pipe they ſuck in the 
ſmoke, which is rendered mild and cool, by firſt paſſing 
through the water, which it cauſes to gurgle, ſo as to 
form no unpleaſing noiſe. The poor make uſe either of 
a cocoa nut ſhell, prepared in the ſame manner for ſmoak- 
ing through the water, which is vulgarly called, from 
the noiſe it makes, a hubble-bubble; or merely the to- 
bacco leaf rolled up, vf about a finger's length, which 
they term a buncus, which js chiefly uſed by the Gen- 


toos 


s to the manners of the Moors and Moguls, they are 
nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ſouthern Aſiatics, they 
being greatly degenerated from the hardineſs and mar- 
tial ſpirit of the northern Tartars, as well from the re- 
laxing ſoftneſs of the climate; as from their ſliding into 
the Indian voluptuouſneſs and effeminacy. They are, 
however, from their childhood tutored and trained up 
to great gravity and circumſpeCtion in public, and eſpe- 
cially to curb their paſſions, to prevent their breaking 
out into outward emotions of anger and reſentment, 
which they conſider as the higheſt indecency, It per- 
haps proceeds from this early habit of reſtraint and diſ- 
ſimulation, that their reſentments, which might other- 
wiſe evaporate in menaces or opprobrious terms, wren- 
kle in their boſoms, till it breaks out into more ſangui- 
nary effects, and a vindictiveneſs much more fatal: 
thence ariſe the frequent plots, perfidious circumyen- 
tions, and deep laid ſchemes of the great to deſtroy each 
other. | | 
Their ſchool education, which is generally no more 
than learning to read the Koran, and to write Perſian, 
or Arabic, is followed by their introduction into all com- 
panies, and into public 4 in their tendereſt youth: 
thus their fathers carry them without due preparation 
into the great ſchool of the world. 
The — merchants alſo uſe the ſame method 
with their children, initiating them with the firſt dawn 
of reaſon into all the myſteries of trade; ſo that it is not 
uncommon to ſee boys of ten or twelve years of age ſo 
acute and expert, that it would be difficult to over- reach 
them in bargain; and, indeed, their docility, ſedate- 
neſs, and the awful. reſpe& they pay their parents; are 
ſurprizing, conſidering their extreme fondneſs for their 
children, which they temper ſo judiciouſly as not to 
ſpoil them. 171711 ST 
The common Indian ſalute is lifting the right hand to 
the head, and if it be a perſon of diſtinction, bowing the 
body a little, but they never ſalute with the left hand 
alone. When the Mahometans meet, their moſt uſual 
compliment is, God give you Health; to which the other 
replies, God give thee the ſame health, or Mayeſt thou 

have the prayers of the poor. The ſalutation of, a prince 
is bowing: the body low, putting the hand to the ground, 
then to the breaſt, and afterwards lifting it up to the 
head, and this is repeated three times. | 

A perſon viſited does not meet his gueſt, but intreats 
him to ſit by him on the carpet, and betel and areka are 
offered him to chew, which, as in the neighbouring 
countries, they have almoſt-conſtantly in their mouths. 
They are very reſerved, and ſeldom talk aloud or very 
faſt, They play at a game that nearly reſembles cheſs, 
and ſometimes at cards; but ſeldom high, as in China, 
and in the neighbouring iſland of Ceylon: nor-are they 
much diſturbed when they loſe, but preſerve-an even 
temper, | d.. 378 Dag 
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07 the Pleaſures and Luxuries of the Indians, particularly 
their dancing Girls; their Equipages ; and other Articles of 
. Luxury. The Method of Champing uſed in India, © 

AT feſtivals, and on other occaſions, it is uſual to 

ſend for the dancing girls, who ſing and dance 
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kin. They pretend that this refreſhes and cools the eyes, 
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before the company, and readily retire with any young 
men that "deſire it. They act comedies in the open air 
by torch light, nor are they ill performed: love and gal- 
lantry are the uſual ſubjects. | * 

The dancing girls form a diſtin branch of the com. 
munity, Theſ: are ſent for to a particular place, which 
is their diſtrict, where there are never wanting a ſuffi. 
cient number for the uſe of the public, to which they 
are ſo devoted, that they ſeem to have made vows of un- 
chaſtity: according to their inſtitutes, they are bound 
to refuſe none who will come up to their price, which 
is governed by their degree of beauty and accompliſh. 
ments. Particular ſets of them are appropriated to the 
ſervice of the Gentoo temples, and the uſe of the bramin 
prieſts that belong to them. They live in a community 
under the direction of ſome ſuperannuated female of the 
ſame profeſſion, under whom they receive a regular 
training, and learn all the arts of pleaſi in which 
they are but too ſucceſsful ; for nothing is more com- 
mon than for the princes and chief men of thoſe coun- 
tries to take a particular liking to one of theſe women, 
and to laviſh immenſe ſums upon them, though their 
harams are ſtocked with- far ſuperior beauties. 

Their dances would, however, at firſt appear diſagree. 
able to the Europeans, eſpecially as they are accompa- 
nied with a dull kind of muſic, conſiſting of thoſe lit- 
tle drums called gum-gums, of cymbals, and a kind of 
hfe, which make a hideous din, and are played on by 
men, who, with their grimaces and ſhrivelled features, 
ſhock the eye, and torture the ear; but by uſe they 
become reconciled to the noiſe, and may obſerve ſome 
pleaſing airs with which the dancers keep time, The 
words frequently expreſs the ſubject of a pantomime 
dance, ſuch as a lover courting his miſtreſs; a procu- 
reſs endeavouring to ſeduce a woman from one gallant 
in favour of another; or a girl timorous and afraid of 
being caught in an intrigue. - Theſe love- ſcenes the girls 
execute in character- dances with no deſpicable expreſſion. 
In ſome of their dances they pay little regard to modeſty 
in the motions of their limbs, and the laſcivious atti- 
tudes into which they throw themſelves, though with- 
out expoſing any nudity; for they are richly dreſſed, and 
adorned with jewels. Inſhort, they omit no allurements, 
and meet with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſome of them amaſs 

reat wealth. AT} . _—_ { 

Mr. Grofe obſerves, that the dreſs of theſe women is 
the moſt ſplendid and alluring that can be imagined. 
They are generally loaded with jewels from head to tor; 
for on their toes they wear rings. Their necks are 
adorned: with carcanets, their arms with bracelets; and 
their ancles with chains of gold and filver, generally 
enriched. with precious ſtones. They wear alſo noſe- 
jewels, which at firſt have an odd ap ez but to 
which, the eye is ſoon reconciled. , They, as well as 
other women in that country, have a peculiar way of 
covering their breaſts, which make no inconſiderable 
part of A And þ \'They incloſe them in a pair of 
caſes exactly fitted to them, and made of a very light 
wood linked together, and buckled on at the back. 
Theſe confine the breafts, and prevent their growing to 
a diſagreeable ſize, and yet from their ſmoothneſs and 
pliancy, play freely with every motion of the body: they 
are beſides gilt, and ſet with gems, according to the 
ability of the wearer, and thus compoſe the richeſt part 
of their dreſs from the diſplay favoured by their orbicu- 
lar form; at the ſame time they are eaſily laid aſide 
and reſumed at pleaſuſe. 

Many of them uſe the ancient embelliſhment practiſed 
through the greateſt part of the Eaſt, of forming a black 
circle round the white of the eyes, by drawing a bodkin 
between them and the eyelids, that both may receive the 
tint of the powder of antimony, that ſtieks to the bod- 


— increaſing their luſtre by the ambient black- 
neſs. 5 

The dancing girls occaſionally aſſume another orna- 
ment, compoſed of a necklace of many looſe turns, form- 
ed of flowers ſtrung together, that reſemble double Spa- 
niſh jeſſamine, but have a ſtronger and more agreeable 
fragrance, and are far preferable to any perfumes, 
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hackrees. b 4 
Riding on elephants is a piece of ſtate principally ap- 
ropriated to the Mogul himſelf, the princes of the 
blood, the great officers of ſtate, and the Nabobs, or 
Viceroys of provinces ; and nothing can ſurely be more 
adapted to ſtrike the mind with awe, and raiſe the im- 
preſſions of pomp and grandeur, than one s of thoſe 
enormous beaſts richly capariſoned, and bearing on its 
pack a kind of canopied throne, in which the perſon 
who fits in ſuch majeſtic ſtate is fully conſpicuous from 
ſuch an eminence, Theſe unwieldy animals are, how- 
ever, growing into diſuſe for war, ſince the more 1 
vailing uſe o fire-arms, and its being diſcovered that, 
notwithſtanding their amazing docility, it is impoſſi- 
ble to break and train them to the field ſo perfectly, as 
to be certain they will not do more miſchief to thoſe to 
whom they belong, than to the enemy, eſpecially When 
exaſperated with wounds, to which their prodigious bulk 
makes them a mark hard to miſs. 
The beſt horſes uſed in India are brought from Ara- 
bia, but chiefly from Perſia; theſe make a conſiderable 
article of trade both by ſea and land, and, indeed, no 
part of the world produces finer horſes than, either of 
thoſe countries. The Moors likewiſe ſpare neither care 
Nor expence in their keeping, and in breaking them for 


Of all the methods of travelling that of the palanquins, 
or, as they are uſually pronounced, palanqueens, ap- 
moſt adapted to humour their conſtitutional in- 
dolence, as a more lazy method of conveyance cannot 
well be conceived. | It conſiſts of a bed and bedftead, 
with ſhort feet, covered with an ample canopy, which 
is commonly either of velvet or cloth, faſtened by means 
of croſs ſticks. and filk, or cotton, cords, to an arch 
of bamboo; from the ends of which arch proceed the 
poles, which are all of one piece. The perſon carried 
may conveniently fit upright under the arch, and be 
bolſtered up in that poſture by one or two large pillows ; 
and occaſionally he may lie at his, whole length and fleep 
by the way. This arch is prepared, while the bamboo 
is young, by keeping it bent ſo as to grow 1n the defired 
form, according to the perfection and ſize of which it 
a greater or leſs price. Some of theſe palanquins 
are rendered very expenſive. from the decorations em- 
loyed on them, as the rich tuff with which this porta- 
ble couch and its canopy are covered; from the expence 
of its gold or filyer ſets, and ,the. feet being, carved 
and plated. over, repreſenting ..couchant lions, griffins, 
or other figures. I he ends of the poles, on which the 
alanquin is carried by fix, but moſt commonly by four 
— are likewiſe adorned. with the ſame metals, in 
the form of tygers heads ; but this is a badge of autho- 
rity granted only to a few perſons of the higheſt diftinc- 
tion. In this point they are imitated by the Engliſh ; 
for though there are few. men of eminence in our 
ſettlements that do not keep. palanquins, the tygers 
heads are reſerved for the governor and ſecond of the 
council, | | 2 
Some of our gentlemen at Calcutta, diſliking per- 
haps the indolent attitude in which they are placed in 
theſe carriages, invented a new one, in which the bed- 
ſtead is converted into a platform that ſupports an armed 
chair fixed to it, in which they ſit more decently, and 
full as conveniently under the canopied arch; and others 
have contrived a perfect ſedan- chair, only preſerving the 
bamboo form at the top and at the ends, ſo as to be car- 
ried on the ſhoulders of the bearers. In Bombay and 
Surat they cover them during the rains with a kind of 
thatch, eaſily put off or on, made of the leaves of the 
brab- tree, a ſpecies of wild palm, and lined with calicoe, 
thus forming a ſhelter impenetrable to the moſt violent 
rain, and having windows that ſhut or open at pleaſure. 
In Bengal and other places they are defended, but not ſo 
effeQually, with an oil-cloth thrown over them. 

The jealouſy of the Moors makes them cover the pa- 
lanquins, in which their women are carried, by a various 
coloured filk netting thrown looſe over the whole ma- 
chine which, without excluding the air, or obſtruct- 
ing the fight from within, only hinders thoſe without 
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to the equipages and carriages of the Moors, they, 
—.— conſiſt in elephants, horſes, palanquins, and 


a delicacy in their ſhape that 
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from ſeving them. The Moors have indeed affixed ſuch 


an idea of ſtate to palanquins, that in moſt countries 
they haye conquered from the Gentoos, they are forbid 
from uſing them, except on the day of their marriage; 
for which inſtitution they preſerve 10 high a veneration, 
that it is proverbial with them that a man on that day 
is as great as a king, and conſequently they grudge him 
no, enſigns of royalty. | | 
They have a machine called andolas, which are of 
the ſame nature as the palanquins ; but the croſs ſticks 
being faſtened to a ſtraight inllead of an arched bamboo, 
will on'y admit of their lying at length. Theſe are 
much cheaper, and leſs eſteemed than the palanquins. 
They have another carriage called à dooly, which re- 
ſembles the andola, but is only made of the meaneſt 
= nA and is ſeldom ' uſed but to carry the poorer 
ick. f 
' The hackrees are drawn by oxen, ſome of which be- 
ng trained for drawing will go as faſt as horſes on a 
full trot, and the ſmalleſt are generally the moſt fleet. 
Theſe are chiefly uſed by the Gentoos, eſpecially, by the 
banyans and merchants of Surat: 'Theſe oxen are kept 
as ſleek and as clean as poſſible, and a pair of them yoked © 
together are far from having a diſagreeable appearance; 
the oxen of that country, eſpecially of Guzarat and 
Cambay, being generally white, and ſome. of them at 
leaſt as large as our Lincolnſhire cattle. As a contraſt 
to the whiteneſs of their ſkins, they paint their horns with 
a ſhining black, and hang bells about their necks. The 
hackrees are open on three ſides, covered on the top, and 
made to hold two people fitting croſs-legged in the 
oriental manner, with a pillow at their backs to ſupport 
them, or to recline upon; and conſequently they have 
no raiſed ſeats, Here their jealouſy has invented another 
method of concealing their women, by means of folding 
blinds or checks let fall round the open ſides. Tei 
are generally coarſely painted, and made of the fibres of 
the cocoa- nut or brab- tree leaves, ſo diſpoſed and looſe] 
ſewed together as to let in the air, and not hinder the 
ſight of thoſe within. Each hackree has its driver, who 
ſits on the ſhaft equipped with a goad, and takes care 
of the oxen ; but in Bengal the moſt eminent of the 
Gentoo merchants ride, on horſeback, or in a chaiſe 
and, being under no fear of fleecing under the Englim 
government, they ſhew themſelves fond of à parade 
which they dare not ſhew in a place under the govern- 
ment of the natives, and therefore have them richly or- 
namented, and even the reins adorned with filver or 
gilt ſtuds, _ | are 
The Moguls themſelves and the pringipal Mooriſh 
courtiers generally. affe& great ſtate and ſplendor, and 
none ſtudy more the luxuries of life, though in a man- 
ner ſomewhat different from the Europeans. They take 
care to have their harams or nher furniſhed with the 
moſt beautiful women that can be procured. Thoſe of 
Caſhmire are the moſt admired by the Moguls, they 
being much fairer than in any other province, and have 
reatly pleaſes the Moors. 
Their taſte of beauty is pretty PRES for they ſcarcely 
ſcruple any price for a FG, ſlave, which, added to her 
28 beauties, has a plumpneſs that covers the ſmalleſt 
ones. | 
Tex are extremely jealous of the women they ſhut 
up in their harams, and follow the uſual Afiatic method 
of e them to the guard of eunuchs, who are 
enerally made ſuch by a total abſciſſion; and the 
blackeſt Abyſlinians are preferred both on account of 
their colour and of their fidelity and diſcretion, in which 
they excel the ſlaves of other nations. Nothing can 
well be imagined more cruel, or more oppoſite to the 
benevolent intentions of nature, than thus ſacrificing a 
number of poor creatures to the jealouſy and caprice of 
one man, who, perhaps, amidſt three or four hundred, 
nay as far as a thouſand and upwards, confines his em- 
braces to a very few of them; while the others, in the 
flower of their age, and with all the violence of unſa- 
tisfied deſires, infoined and nurſed by the heat of the eli- 
mate, languiſh and pine away in miſery and gloomy 
diſcontent,  _ eg ” 
This cuſtom of engroſſing ſuch numbers of the fair- 


ſex is, as à learned and ingenious traveller remarks, at- 


tended 
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. tended With the moſt fatal conſequences ; for beſides 
the injuſtice of rendering ſo many amiable perfons miſe- 
rable, and the injury done to the population of the 
country, it leads both the great and the meaner ſort 
from very different cauſes to the crime againſt nature; 
for as this cuſtom neceſſarily thins ſociety of the women 
that would otherwiſe appear on the rank for wives, the 
poorer ſort, from the ſcarcity of that ſex, are led to 
give a moſt criminal turn to their paſſions, and to betake 
themſelyes to their own ; while, on the other hand, the 
abundance of women at the command of the rich, create 
a ſatiety that produces the ſame effect: ſo that every 
conſideration, human and divine, ſerves to eſtab- 
pe the preference of the European law in permitting 

ut one wife, to the polygamy and concubinage of the 
orientalifts. | 
In ſhort, the Moguls have adopted not only the lan- 
guage but the manners of the Perſians ; their buildings 
are all in the Perſian ſtile, and, like them, they are fond 
of fine gardens ; and eſpecially of water, both dormant 
and in action, from natural or artificial caſcades and 
fountains, and the climate ſupplies them with plenty 


of evergreens. They have commonly in the midft of | 


their gardens neat airy pavilions, contrived with a par- 
ticular regard to coolneſs; there the owners frequently 
indulge themſelves during the heat of the day in parties 
of pleaſure with their women, and in the cool of the 
eyening by the ſides of pieces of water, which are gene- 
rally in the form of an oblong ſquare, neatly ornamented 
with ſteps, and with places for recumbence on the 
middle of every fide, Freed vith Perſian or Turkey 
ts. 

Their gardens generally reſemble thoſe of the Chineſe, 
in the wilderneſs ſtile, with this particularity, that in- 
ſtead of having the door in the middle, as in the Euro- 
pean manner, it is uſually placed at the corner of the 
wall, by which means the pavilion is not fronted by the 
ayenue that leads ta it; and, inftead of prefenting to 
the view a length of gravel, or an uniform green walk, 


the eye is delighted with beds of flowers, as variegated 


as poſſible, and in all the confufion and 5 ele 
wildnefs of nature, offering different ſcenes to the view 
on every fide of the pavilion, ta the corners of which 
the walks obliquely lead. They have no taſte for ſta- 
tues, knots, and compartments, formed with perfect 
ſymmetry. 

_ Amongſt the articles of luxury, which the Indians 
have in common with many other parts of the Eaſt, 
and eſpecially the Mahometans, they have public hum- 
mums for bathing, cupping, ſweating, and rubbing, 
which need no particular defcription ; but the practice of 
champing, which ſeems to have been practiſed by the 
antient Races, is worthy of being fully explained. 
After a perſon has gone through the ceremony of ſweat- 
ing, bathing, and rubbing, which, however, are not 


always previouſly uſed, the perfon lies down on a couch, 
+ bed, or ſopha, where the operator handles his limbs as 


if, he was kneading dough, or pats them gently with the 
edge of his hands, and chafes or rubs them, concluding 
with cracking all the joints of the wriſts and fingers ; 
and, if the perſon ok thoſe of the neck, at all 
which they are extremely dexterous. This they imagine 
not. only ſupples the joints, but procures a briſker circu- 
lation of the fluids, which, from the heat of the climate, 
are apt to loiter through the veins. This excites in ſome 
a kind of pleaſing languor or delirium, under which they 
are ready to faint away, and ſometimes actually do ſo; 
and it is ſo common, that it would be difficult to find 
2 barber, who is a native, unacquainted with the method 
of practiſing it; this being one of the eſſentials of their 
profeſſion. Wh | 

In ſhort, in moſt of the particulars in which the 
<« luxuries of life conſiſt, theſe orientaliſts are, as Mr. 
«© Groſe obſerves, little, if at all, inferior to the Euro- 
% peans, - If they have not their taſte for ſtatyes, paint- 
dings, cabinets of medals, and ſuch articles of refined 
« curioſity, they are at leaſt not deficient in thoſe of 


da ſenfuality, to which the warmth of the climate fo 


< ſronglyand ſo unhappily inclinesthem ; being by this 
<« enervity and relaxation, enerally ſpeaking, rendered 
6 ynſuſc tible of thoſe manty-virtues, and that hardineſs: 
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<< ronſtitutional to thoſe born under the colder and 
„ rougher zones: thence, moſt probably, the indo- 
e lent and flaviſh acquieſcence of the eaſtern nations 
© jn general, under that deteſtable form of government, 
<« deſpotiſm ; where not the proſuſeſt ' fertility of the 
6 ſoil, not the Elyſian temperature of the air in man 
« parts, nor the choiceſt bleſſings of nature, can atone 
for the want of the greateſt of them, liberty. Here 
« an Enoliſhman cannot but, in the compariſon, find 
« incentives, if that could be nece „to the love of 
his country, in which the mildeſt laws, under the 
c moſt admirably tempered conſtitution, ſecure to him 
< his life, his property, and, what is deareſt of all, his 
« freedom.” 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Rrads and the Methid of travelling, Thiir' Builg. 
ings and Furniture, | 


HE roads are generally a deep ſand, which in the 
fair ſeaſon is ſo hot about noon, that it would 
burn the feet of the poor travellers, if they were not as 
hard as a ſhoe-ſole; and there is no ſuch thing as walk- 
ing in theſe ſandy roads with ſhoes. Upon the great 
roads, at the diſtance of every ten or ve miles, are 
choulteries, or carayanſeras, which are houſes for tra- 
vellers to refreſh themſelves in : they have no doors, 
but are open on the fide next the road, and general] 
conſiſt of two rooms, in one of which the travellers 
ipread their carpets and fleep, while the poons, or foot 
oldiers, who attend them, get ready their proviſions in 
the other. The erecting of theſe houſes for the accom- 
modation of travellers is in this country efteemed an ex- 
traordinary act of charity. There is generally 2 re- 
ſervoir of water near them, and ſome good people in the 
neighbouring villages frequently take care that fire ſhall 
be provided for dreffing proviſions. 
When a man of ſubſtance travels, he uſually hires 
eight or ten cooleys, or chairmen, to carry his palan- 
quin ; four of theſe run at the rate of four or five miles 
an hour, and their companions relieve them at certain 
times without ſtanding ftill. Beſides theſe chairmen, 
it is uſyal to hire as many muſqueteers and pikemen 
to defend them from wild beafts and robbers, and theſe 
twenty men will not coſt above five ſhillings ' a day, 
they being hired for three-pence each. Before a perſon 
intends to bait, he fends fome of his cooleys to the vil- 
lages to buy proviſions, and an earthen pot, which does 
not coſt more than à half- penny, to dreſs them in, and 
we pick up ſticks for firing as they go Along. 
The uſual time for travelling is in the morning and 
evening; for during the heat of noon people generally 
fleep. In many parts of India, where people are in dan- 
per of being attacked by the mountaineers, they travel 
n caravans, or large companies of two or three hun- 
dred men. On theſe occaſions, camels, oxen, and afles, 
are uſed for carrying of * for the Perſian horſes 
are too valuable to be uſed merely as beaſts of burthen, 
and their own fmall breed are not very fit for it. 
_ Frayelling in the rainy ſeaſon is exceeding trouble- 
ſome, the flat country being overflowed, and innumer- 
able torrents falling from the mountains; yet this is not 
fufficient to hinder the common people from taking 
journies at this time of the year; for the people are ex- 
tremely expert at ſwimming. Mr. Salmon fays he hap- 
pened to be. in the country during the rains, and havin 
two or three broad rivers to paſs, which ran — 
great rapidity, he truſted himſelf to two blacks, who 
took him between them, and ſwam acroſs a river with 
one hand with all imaginable eaſe; and in the fame 
manner the whole company, amounting to twelve of 
thirteen perſons, were taken over. | 
There are no fuch things as poſts eftabliſhed in the 
country, but all letters and pacquets over-land are ſent 
by meſſengers on purpoſe, who are very reaſonable in 
their demands, and trayel on foot with great expedition. 
Having mentioned the raads, we ſhall now take notice 
of their manner of building, which is of two ſorts, 


thoſe erected by the originaf Indians, and thoſe of the 
| Moguls 
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Mahometans. As the Gentoo inhabitants are 
Moguis ay to one throughout the whole empire, their 
houſes fill the moſt conſiderable towns; but nothing can 
appear meaner than the generality of theſe ſtructures, 
which are low thatched cottages, with clay walls, and 
have only one floor. However, in the principal ſtreets, 
and in the bazars, or market-places, there is ſome uni- 
formity obſerved : in. the front of the houſes are ſheds 
ſupported by ſmall pillars, under which are thrown up 
banks of earth. Under the ſhade of theſe ſheds people 
either expoſe their goods to ſale, or fitting upon mats 
and carpets, entertain their friends, or tranſact their 
buſineſs, whilſt they enjoy the benefit of the open air, 
and of every breeze. They have no windows to the 
| ſtreets, which render them ſtill more diſagreeable; even 
the palaces of the princes or rajas have nothing on the 
outſide that appears very elegant, and are moſt of them 
built in one form. Before the gate is a large 228 or 
roof ſupported by pillars open to the front. Upon ad- 
vancing towards the gate, the earth is raiſed to the right 
and left, about a high; and upon theſe banks are 
ſpread fine carpets or pieces of European ſcarlet cloth, 
with cuſhions of the ſame fort, to loll upon, Here 
the raja ſits to hear the complaints of his ſubjects, to 
entertain foreigners, or tranſact affairs of ſtate, A late 
author ſays, that he ſaw one of theſe princes fitting un- 
der ſuch a cover before the gate of his palace, attended 
by his guards with r arms, and a hundred flam- 
beaux: he was dreſſed in a muſlin veſt, a white turban, 
and abundance of jewels ſparkling about him ; but the 
next day when our author ſaw him ſtripped of his orna- 
ments, and with a ſmall retinue, the ſcarlet cloth and 
carpets removed, and the building, which the night 
before he imagined to be a ſplendid palace, to have only 
clay walls, it abated much of the opinion he had enter- 

tained of his greatneſs. : TI, 
There are, however, ſome good houſes in their ſtile 
of building, which is partly Gentoo, and partly Moreſk. 
Thoſe of the greateſt note have the gateway ſo contriv- 
ed as to render it defenſible againſt a ſudden attack of 
a few armed men; a circumſtance of conſiderable im- 
portance in cities where oppoſing the firſt attack of 
ny perſons ſent by the government to oppreſs or de- 
Aroy the owner, is often attended with future ſecurity, 
by giving time to raiſe a party capable of oppoſing ſuch 
proceedings. For the greater ſecurity of the women, 
of whom the Moors eſpecially are remarkably jealous, 
the private apartments always lie backwards. They 
are extremely fond of having one room, in the middle 
of which a fountain is kept playing; for by the noiſe 
of the falling water they are lulled to ſleep, and at the 
ſame time they are refreſhed by the coolneſs it diffuſes 


thro' the ap ent; but it is attended with a dampneſs 
that might be prejudicial to the conſtitution of an Euro- 
pean. They have the common convenience of the eaſt- 


ern ſophas, ſo commodious for ſitting croſs-le and 
they are fond of Eur looking-glaſſes, with which 
they chiefly adorn their rooms. 'T hey have another or- 
nament which has a pleaſing effect; the beams of the 
cieling are ſometimes curiouſly inlaid with ivory and 
,mother-of-pearl, in flouriſhes and ſcroll work, They 
have generally a kind of ſaloon, which they term a di- 
van, entirely open on one fide to the garden, 
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Of their Fred, and theit principal Diſber. An decount « 

as Indian E . „ their Fondueſ: for 1 
ing ſpirituous Liquors, «0 probibited. A Story of the 
Effects Drunke | | 


nneſs, 
TP ME times for eating are chiefly in the morning and 
evening; for as the middle of the day is general- 
very hot, they endeavour to pals it _ with ſleep; 
e Europeans, however, eat at noon, and lie down to 


it is uſually 
As to the 


bs 


in the evening. 

diet of the Mahometans, it is far from be- 

deſpicable, Inſtead of bread they uſe rice ſtewed 

and 2 it more wholeſome, light, cooling, and 
© 
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is frequently ſold for 
ileep ſoon aſter; but when they make an entertainment, | bee 
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natural to the climate. They correct its inſipidity by 
the ſauces with which they accompany it, which are 
made of fowl, fleſh, or fiſh, generally cut or ſtewed, 
ſo as not to want the knife when ſerved up. The great 
4 59m with them is to have it ſavoury and high-ſeaſoned : 
eat ſeldom comes to their table in joints, yet th 
are very fond of a lamb or kid roaſted whole, and tuft. 
ed with raiſins and piſtachio-nuts, which they then 
eat with it inſtead of bread: | 

They have a great variety of diſhes, for which they 
have different names; but the three moſt common ones 
are, currees, kitcharees, and pilow. 

he currees are. extremely various, they being a 
ſort of fricaſees made of any animals or vegetables eaten 
with rice: theſe laſt are chiefly uſed by the Bramins, 
who never eat what has had life; but the principal in- 
gredients are the pulp of the cocoa- nut, for thickening 
it, turmeric for turning it yellow, and ſpices; | 

Kitcharee is only rice flewed with a kind of pulſe 
called dholl, which they eſteem very wholeſome and 
nouriſhing, and is generally eaten with ſalt-fiſh, butter, 
and 8 of various ſorts. 

Pilow is a boiled fowl covered with rice boiled dry, 
to which are added ſpices and turmeric: they ſometimes 
render it extremely expenſive by the addition of amber- 
gris. | | 

Moſt of the Europeans ſoon become reconciled to the 
country diet, and many at length prefer it to their on, 
even in point of taſte, independently of its being more 
wholeſome, and more adapted to the climate than the 
Quantities of fleſh we are accuſtomed to eat in theſe 
colder countries, | 

Mr. Salmon ſays, that when he was in the country, 
he was invited to dinner by a wealthy black, and was 
brought into a hall or outer room, which had a bank 
of earth about a yard wide, and near as high all round 
it, When the company were ſat down end ed upon 
this bank, a ſervant placed a leaf as big as the largeſt 
cabbage · leaf before every one of the company, inſte 
a plate: ſoon after by fray ht in a large brazen bowl 
full of boiled rice, and laid about a quarter or three pints 
of it upon each man's leaf: another brought in a 2 
diſh of ſtrong broth or ſoup, with the veniſon of whic 
it was made cut into little ſquare pieces like dice. To 
every perſon he diſtributed a quantity of the ſoup to mix 
with his rice, and ſome of the meat which was very. ſa- 
vory, was laid upon the fide of each leaf, Every man 
had a bottle of water ſet by him, and drank. when he 
pleaſed,” without healths, or any other ceremony, nor 
was any other liquor brought. They fit or lie reclined 
on carpets on the floor, when they eat, and have cloths 
ſpread to ſet their diſhes on. 

As the meat is ready cut to their hands, they uſe 
neither knife, fork, ſpoon, or any other inſtrument 
in eating; but taking a handful of rice, ſqueeze. it 
into a lump as big as an egg, and put it in their 
mouths ; they have no napkins to wipe their hands and 
mouths with, but waſh before and after their meals. 
Some of them will not touch with their lips the 
bottle or cruſe out, of which they drink, but hold- 
ing the veſſel high, pour the liquor into their mouths, 
and will thus ſwallow a great deal without once gulp- 
ing, or ſpilling a drop. 

eſides water, which is their common drink, th 
have palm wine and toddy, neither of which will raiſe 
the ſpirits much when they are new; they have alſo 
the milk. of the cocoa-nut, and when they are hot 
fatigued, they drink milk with garlic infuſed in 3. 
but beſides theſe ſmaller liquors, they have ſeveral kin 
of ſpirits, that go under the common name of ar- 
rack, ſome of which is diſtilled from toddy, ſome from 
ſugar, and ſome from rice, but the laſt is both the weak 


eſt and the worſt, and is called pariar arrack, as fit on- 


ly for the pariars or common people. This liquor 1s 
not very expenſive, a hogſhead, containing fifty gallons, 

or fifty ſhillings. As ſar 
r and wine none are made in the country, and what is 


brought from Europe is exceſſive dear; for a bottle of 


common beer is worth eighteen pence fine ale and 
wine four ſhillings and ſixpence ROSE 2 6 
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Few of the Mahometans of India abſtain from wine, 
when they have an opportunity of being treated with 
it by the 0 : but they are much fonder of cor- 
dial, and drams ; but do not think even arrack ſtrong 
enough for them, unleſs triple diſtilled; they are, how- 
ever, ſo cautious, that the greateſt drinkers among 
them are never ſeen in public diſordered with hquor; 
yet the vice of drunkenneſs ſometimes precipitates their 
governors and great men into a dangerous abuſe of their 
power; of which the following tory, which we ſhall 
take from Mr. Groſe, will both ſerve for an inſtance, 
and ſtrongly characteriſe the genius and government of 
theſe people. | 

The Nabob of the diſtrict of Ahmadavad, a prince 
of the Mogul's blood, not many years ago, in a drunken 
fit, had given an order to ſet fire to the great city of that 
name. His viziar, who faw that he was not in his 
ſenſes, and yet durft not by a wiſe but hazardous difo- 
bedience ſhock the profound eaſtern r of deſpotic 
authority, in this nice dilemma, app ied for advice what 
to do to a Perſian princeſs, wife to the Nabob, and not 
more remarkable for the exquiſiteneſs of her beauty, than 
for that of her wit and good ſenſe; being beſides, not 
only more learned than the generality of women in 
thoſe countries, but ſkilled in the compoſition of Per- 
ſian poetry, all which merit of the mind and perſon 
was not Mowf away, ſince it had ſucceeded in entire- 
ly captivating and attaching her huſband to her, who 
repoſed himſelf principally upon her for the care of his 
government. Her anſwer upon this conſultation was en- 
tirely conformable to the maxims of eaſtern govern- 
ment, and to the dictates of humanity. ** The autho- 
e rity of the prince, ſaid ſhe, is too ſacred a point, for 
e either thee or me to take upon us to revoke his order. 
« He muſt then literally be obeyed. Find out in any 
c corner of the town, ſome of the moſt detached little 
« houſes, from which there may be the leaſt danger of 
the flames ſpreading. - Set fire to them, firſt giving 
ce the owners time to eſcape; and paying them amply 
& for the damage; and thus my huſband's authority 
« will. be 3 and any material miſchief prevent- 
r i | | 

This counſel was immediately put into execution, 
and, beſides entitling the authoreſs to the thanks of her 
huſband, when recovered from his intoxication, raiſed 
the reputation of that princeſs all over the empire of the 
Mogul. | | 

But, to return from this digreſſion, ſome caſts of the 
Gentoos wholly abſtain from animal food, and among 
theſe the ſimplicity of their lives appears wholly an- 
fwerable to that of their diet; for this regimen, an 
ingenious traveller obſerves, ſeems to have an influence 
on their minds as well as their bodies, they being ge- 
nerally free from the more violent paſſions and views, 
in which the cold one of avarice is certainly not in- 
cluded; thoſe of them at leaſt who enter int6 tem- 
poral affairs, vie with any other condition of men; 
and with reſpe& to their conftifution, they are gene- 
rally healthy, though not ſtrong bodied. Their ſenſes 
of ſmell and taſte are exquiſite, which they doubtleſs 
owe to their abſtinence from fleſh : thus to them 
flowers produce a much ſtronger © odour than the ſame 
ſort would to Europeans; and they are as nice in the 
taſte of different waters as the latter are in that of wines, 
and make as great a point of luxury in the choice of 
them. It is alſo obſervable, that <& wounds of thoſe 
uſed to vegetable diet are much ſooner and much eaſier 
cured than thoſe of ſuch as eat fleſh, 


SECT. VIL 


Of their Genius, Languages, Manner of Writing, Leatning, 
* and Still in the Sciences. | 

HE Indians are men of ſtrong reaſon, and had 
; they the advantage of literature, might have been 
the authors of many excellerit works. They are, how- 
ever, ſaid to have ſome of Ariſtotle's books in the Arabian 
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by waſhing themſelves in water, believe they 


tongue, and ſome of the works of that celebrated phy- 
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ſician Avicenna, and likewiſe ſome fragments of the Old 
Teſtament in the ſame language; but this is only to 
be underſtood oſ the Mahometan inhabitants, many of 


whom are deſcended from the Arabs. Theſe have but 
few books, which are all in manuſcript, for the art of 
printing has not been introduced amongſt them. 

The language of the Mahometans is very different 
from that of . antient original Indians ; yet, being 
deſtitute of letters, they have borrowed the Indian cha- 
rafters, and in all their writings uſe either thoſe of the 
Pagan Indians or of the Perſians. The court language 
is the Perſian, which is not only ſpoke by all the great: 
omrahs, but by all the polite in general; but the learn- 
ed language is the Arabian. E 

The Indians have a great variety of languages very 
different from thoſe uſed by the Moors. The Bra-. 
mins, the chief ſe& of the Gentoos, have a langua 
peculiar to themſelves, called the Hanſerit, in which 
the Vedham, Shaſter, and the other books of their law 
are written. There are alſo the Malabar and Gentoo 
tongues, which are moſt commonly ſpoken by the Pa- 
gans; the firſt upon the coaſt of Malabar, and the other 
upon the coaſt of Coromandel; but no language is more 
univerſally underſtood, both on the coaſts and in the 
trading towns, than the Portugueſe, which is the Lingua 
Franca of that part of the world ; but it is mixed with 
ſome Indian words, and is far from being ſpoken with 
the ſame purity as in Portugal. | | 

The Gentoos generally write with an iron' ſtile, or 
bodkin, on "cocoa or palm-tree leaves, not like the 
Chineſe in a ſtraight line downwards, but from the left 
hand ſlanting to the right. The Moors have, however, 
a thin ſhining paper, | ſometimes ten feet in length and a 
foot broad, and tack as many ſheets together as the 
writing requires: the pen they write with is the ancient 
calamus, or reed, which is about the thickneſs of a 
833 When they write to a prince, the whole 
ſurface of the paper is gilt; and for the ſecurity of thoſe 
letters of conſequence that are ſent to court, they are 
rolled up cloſe and incloſed in a hollow cane, or bamboo, 
and the end of it ſealed up, that no wet may be able to 
injure them. Upon their ſeals, or chops as they are 
called in this country, they have no coats of arms; 
theſe are entirely unknown in India; but they have their 
own names engraved on gold or ſilver, or on a cor- 
nelian. | = 

They have a great value for their hiſtory, which is 
written in verſe, and conſiſts of fabulous relations of 
their ſubordinate deities and heroes : they have alſo their 
ſaints and martyrs, whoſe memories they celebrate, and 
give entire credit to all the adventures and miracles re- 
corded in the ſongs of the Bramins. 

The Gentoos, or original Indians, begin their year 
on the firſt of March, and the Moors on the tenth, 
when, according to their aſtrologers, the ſun enters into 
Aries; and the year is compoſed of thirteen moons. 

They divide the day into four parts, and the night 
into as many, which they call pores; and theſe they 
again ſubdivide into eight parts, which they call grees, 
or Jon and, according to the ancient cuſtom, 
meaſure them by water dropping out of one veſſel into 
another. In ſome great towns a perſon is appointed to 
look after the veſſel, and to turn it up when all is 
dropped out, at which time he ſtrikes the number of the 
pores and grees as they paſs with a hammer upon the 
brim of a piece of metal like a pewter-diſh; but the 
common people in the country are obliged to gueſs at 
the time of day: and indeed it is not very difficult to 
know it in the ſouthern part of India, where the ſun 
conſtantly riſes and ſets at about fix o'clock. 

Few people excel the Bramins in the practical part of 
arithmetic, this being their principal ſtudy; for, from 


their infancy, they are taught to caſt up ſums by their 


fingers, without the help of a pen. | 

he Bramins have ſome tables, formed by the ancient 
aſtronomers, for calculating eclipſes, and are pretty ex- 
act in their predictions ; but they are entirely ignorant 
of the theory. They conſider the day in which an 
eclipſe happens as a'time of plenary indulgence ; and, 
receive the 


remiſſion 
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--mniffion'of their ſins. Nothing can be more extrava- 
2 than their ſyſtem of the heavens: they ent 
that the moon is above the ſun, though the contrary is 
demonſtrable by eclipſes ; and that the ſun, when he ſets, 
hides: himſelf hind a mountain. Yet they are ac- 
auainted with the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, and give 
5 the ſame names in their language as we do in 
"T he ſcience moſt univerſally practiſed among them 
is aſtrology z and even the Mogul will not ſo much as 
undertake a journey, or form any important reſolution, 
except the aſtrologers tell him that it is a fortunate 
hour; and the very moment they preſcribe, he ſets a- 
bout it. The Gentoo Indians are to this day ſo infa- 
tuated with aſtrology, that their merchants will not let 
a ſhip ſail, or ſtrike abargain, or, in ſhort, undertake any 
buſineſs of importance on thoſe days that are ſet down 
for unlucky ones. The Indian Bramins are generally 
the almanack-makers of the country, and conſtant! 
mark in their calenders what = call their good and bad 
days, in the obſervation of which they are invincibly 

ſuperſtitious. 5 a 
The Indians have no ſkill in anatomy, they how- 
ever uſe ſimples, and apply them with ſucceſs. The 
Bramins are ſaid to poſſeſs uy valuable ſecrets in na- 
tural philoſophy, which they have acquired by their 
ſtudious and contemplative. turn; and which if not 
brought to Europe, is leſs owing to any reſerve in them, 
than to the want of curioſity and inquiſitiveneſs in the 
Europeans; who ſeldom travel to thoſe diſtant parts in 
ſearch of knowledge, and are too much engroſſed by 
views of raiſing a fortune to employ ſufficient attention, 
or to uſe the means of becoming maſters of ſuch diſ- 
coveries. BY | x 
For bloody-fluxes the Bramins ſuggeſt a very ſimple, 
.and, according to them, a moſt infallible rere con- 
ſiſting of a ſtrict abſtinence from every thing but rice 
ſtewed dry, to which they allow no ſauce: to this 1 
attribute an abſorbent quality, that is excellent again 
that acrimony which preys on the entrails, and breeds 
the diſorder. They allow no other drink but water, 
corrected by a very moderate quantity of cinnamon, or 
caſſia lignum. | 1 1 
The mordechin, a moſt violent diſorder, 0 
known on the Malabar coaſt, ſeizes the patient with ſuc 
violent purging, vomiting, and pain in the inteſtines, 
that it will frequently carry them off in thirty hours, 
In this the phyſicians know no rnefy more effectual 
than the actual cautery applied to the ſoles of the feet, 
the powerful revulſion of which ſeldom fails of produ- 
eing a ſalutary effect. | 
: The popiſh miſſionaries, and even many of the pro- 
teſtants, are of opinion that the Bramins cure moſt diſ- 
tempers by charms. They tie little bits of paper about 
the patient's neck, uſing -at the ſame time an unintelli- 
gible jargon, which ſerves to amuſe the common peo- 
ple; but at the ſame time uſe. natural means, which there 
would be little occaſion for, had the devil as great a 
ſhare in theſe cures as is imagined. But in no inſtances 
do they make uſe of theſe pretended charms more than in 
recovering perſons bitten with ſnakes : beſides the other 
means uſed in this caſe, they always keep the patient 
awake, and ſing and play to him as they do to the 
ſerpents when they dance, Some Europeans have bighly 
extolled the virtues. of the fnake-ſtone;; this is a ſmall 
artificial ſtone almoſt flat, with a little protuberance in 
the middle, and of a grey colour. It is ſaid to be com- 
poſed of the aſhes of burnt roots, mixed with an earth 
found at Diu, a Portugueſe town in India. It is ſaid 
that this ſtone being applied to the part invenomed ſticks 
faſt, and by its powerful attraction ſucks out the poiſon, 
till the pores being full, it falls off; but, on being put 
into milk, emits the venomous matter it has imbibed, 
and again recovers its. alexipharmic quality, and may be 
A as before; and if this ſtone be ſcraped into a 
glaſs of wine, or any other liquor, and taken inwardly, 
it is reputed to be a moſt powerful medicine againſt ma- 
lignant fevers; but the pretended virtues of the ſnake- 
ſtone are now generally exploded in India, and the cure 
of thoſe wounds cauſed by the bite of theſe venomous 
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reptiles are left to Indian phyſicians. 
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8e. IF. 

Of their Skill in the mechanic Arts, Manufaftures, and Trades; 
with a particular Account of the Conſtruction f their Ships, 
and the Integrity of their Merchants. 7 the Barbers of 
India, the 25 of their Fugglers, and of their dancing 

Serpents. 
HE mechanics and artificers of India are greatly 
admired for their fine muſlins and callicoes ; ſome 

of theſe muſlins are ſo exceeding thin, that it is ſaid a a 

whole piece may be drawn through a ring; and yet if a 

piece be torn in half, they will work it together ſo neatly 

that it cannot be diſcovered where it was torn. The 
chints and callicoes on the coaſt of Coromandel are paint- 


ed with a pencil by the meaneſt of the people; but thoſe 
to the northward are printed ; and yet the colours of 


y | either of them never waſh out. They not only paint 


birds, beaſts, trees, and flowers, but will draw the pic- 
ture of a man tolerably well; and it is ſaid they will 
copy our beſt pieces ſo perfectly, that it will require a 
ood judge to diſtinguiſh the copy from the original; 
ut my ſkill in this particular is probably much exag- 
gerated. 5 
They have the art of drilling holes through China- 
ware, and ſowing it together with braſs wire; ſo that 
a bowl broke into half a dozen pieces will hold liquors 
as well as at firſt, | | | 
The goldſmiths work curiouſly in fillegrean, and 
imitate any goldſmith's work made in Europe; and yet 
both the forge and all the tools they uſe are not worth 
ten ſhillings. They are even frequently ſeen at work in 
the middle of the ſtreets; agoldſmith there being a mean 
employment. 
he cement uſed by their builders is harder than 
their bricks, it being made of ſea-ſhells ; and they will 
terrace the roof of a houſe, or lay a floor with it, that 
ſhall reſemble one entire ſtone, and be full as hard. 
The Indians fail moſt in iron work. They make no 
watches, clocks, gun-locks, or any hard-ware that re- 
quires good ſprings ; however, in ſome parts of India 
they forge very good ſword-blades and poniards. © © 
At Surat they excel in the art of ſhip-building ; and 
if their models were as fine as thoſe of the Fn liſh, 
which they are the fondeſt of imitating, it might be 
aſſerted, without the leaſt exaggeration, Kat they would 
build incomparably the beſt ſhips in the world for dura- 
tion; but their naval, as well as their other architecture, 
has always ſomething clumſy, unfiniſhed, and unlike 
the work of an artiſt, Their ſhips are much longer than 
thoſe of the Europeans in proportion to their breadth ; 
and it is not uncommon for one of them to laſt a century, 
which is leſs owing to the ſummer ſeas in thoſe parts, 
than to the ſolidity of their workmanſhip, and the na- 
ture of the wood of which they are made. Their bot- 
tom and ſides are formed of planks let into one another, 
ſo that the ſeams are impenetrable; and the knees, or 
crooked timbers, are generally of the natural growth in- 
to that form, without their being warped by fire, eſpe- 
cially where particular care is taken of their conſtruc- 
tion, | | 
The wood is of a particular ſort called teak, which is 
full as durable as oak, and has this advantage, that it 
1s not ſo apt in an engagement with cannon-ſhot to fly 
in ſplinters, which commonly do more miſchief to the 
men than the balls themſelves. They have likewiſe a 
peculiar way of preſerving their ſhip's bottoms, by oc- 
caſionally rubbing into them what they call wood-oil, 
which the planks imbibe, and is of great ſervice in 
nouriſhing and keeping them from decay. | 
Their ſhips are not launched from lips, but by diggin 
canals from the water to where the ſtocks, or what they 
call their cradles, are, and dropping them into the ftream 
that. is brought up to them. 003%, Yak 
_ They uſe pohoon-maſts' chiefly from the Malabar 
coaſt; but all the cordage that is good for any thin 
muſt come from Europe ; their nt bby on made of 
the fibres of cocoa-nut huſks, being more hatſh and un- 
manageable for either running or ſtanding rigging than 
what is produced from hemp. They have, however, 


very 
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longer in falt-water than in freſh, which is apt to rot 
them; and as our iron. is much better than theirs, their 
anchors are moſtly European. Their country manufac- 
ture of cotton into a ſail cloth called 7 7 ſupplies 
them with fails, which, though neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo 
laſting as ours, are more pliant, and leſs apt to fplit; 


l and ſerviceable coyr-cables, which laſt much 


and, inſtead of pitch, they make uſe of the gum of a | 


tree called damar, which is not inferior to it. 5 
Their navigators have but little ſkill, but are ſufficieht 
for the purpoles of conducting ſhips where they ſeldom 
put to fea but in the fair ſeaſon, and conſequently rarely 
meet with ſtorms, Their common failors are rather 
better in their claſs, though they want the vigour, ex- 
pertneſs, and patience of fatigue, for which the Euro- 
peans are diſtinguiſhed. 

The Banyans, who are profeſſedly merchants, have 
been repreſented by ſome authors as a tricking artful ſet 

f people, and full of ſuch low cunning as renders it 
dificu t to deal with them; but this is ſo far from _— 
true, that theſe merchants are in general the faireſt an 
openeſt dealers in the world. Thoſe of Surat eſpecially 
are famous for the ſimplicity and frankneſs of their 
tranſactions. As an inftance of this, on a ſhip's coming 
thither laden with goods, nothing more is neceſſary to 
be done than for the commander or ſupercargo to bring 
his muſters or ſamples on ſhore, together with his in- 
voice; and theſe merchants mowing be him, will, if the 
aſſortment ſuits them, immediately ſtrike a bargain for 
the whole cargo, with no other trouble than ſettling the 
per centage upon the items of the invoice. In this man- 
ner, fays Mr. Groſe, many a cargo, from five to thirt 
thouſand pounds, and upwards,” has been fold in half 
an hour's time, with very few words, and the amount 
immediately paid, either in ready money, or by barter, 
according as the buyer and ſeller have ageed, with at 
leaſt as much probity as is ever practiſed by the Euro- 
pean merchants of the moſt eſtabliſhed character. 

Theſe Banyans have indeed one advantage over our 
merchants, but yet we cannot reaſonably complain of 
it; this is the remarkable coolneſs and ſerenity with 
which they conduct all their tranſactions. If you offer 
them ſhamefully leſs than their goods are worth, or fly 
into a paſſion at their under-rating yours, there is no 
ſuch thing as provoking them to ſhew the leaſt indecent 
heat of temper. They calmly ſuffer you to evaporate 
your reſentment without interruption, and patiently wait 
till your fit of drunkenneſs is over, for they conſider it 
in no other light, and then calmly return to the ſame 
point; and if they depart from it, you may be certain 
ſt is not occaſioned by any thing you have faid in the 
heat of paſſion, but in conſequence of their own in- 
ward refſections. In this particular they have the ſame 
advantage over the Europeans, as a cool gameſter has 
over a pathonate one. 

Amongſt their meaner trades weſhall only mention here 
their barbers, who conſtantly ſhave with the grain, and 
perform their work with great eaſe and dexterity. Th 
| have all one uniform ſet of materials, a round glaſs wit 
a handle, which they ſtick in their girdles like a dagger, 
and put it in your hands while you are ſhaving; a ſmall 
copper tumbler, no bigger than a tea-cup, and ſome in- 

ſtruments for picking the ears and paring the nails, either 
hung on a wire, like a bunch of keys, or put in acaſe, 
The orientaliſts in general muſt be allowed to be ex- 
tremely ſtudious in the cleanlineſs of their perſons, 
which they imagine conduces to the pleaſure of the 


mind. 
In deſcribing the ingequity of the Indians it will not 
perhaps be deen ding too low, to take notice of their 


tumblers and jugglers, who, as in other countries, go 
from town to town; and are ſo dexterous, that ſome 
of our countrymen have very weakly attributed their 
tricks to magic and the power of devil; and the 
ingenious Mr. Groſe ſays, their deceptions are fo 
amazing, that he has not the courage to relate what he 


himſelf has ſeen them perform, for fear of being taxed ' 
Are q 
e have already mentioned OE eee | 
1 % . to „that 


with running into the marvellous, of which trav 
ſo fond. 
of ſnakes, and it will not be 


people carry thoſe reptiles in round baſkets; and when 
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they uncover them begi 


; 


* 


) 


: 


getting out of the baſket hiſs at each other, as i 


Inposr Ax. 


in to 260. ape play upon their 
ipes, at which all the ſnakes raiſe up the u parts 
of their bodies, and keep time with the — 2 the 
motion of their heads, while their lower remain 
coiled up in the bottom of the baſket, If the muſic 
ceaſes ever ſo little, they leave this kind of — and 
8 
would fight; but on renewing the muſic, they Dy 
ately fall to dancing again. The Europeans are not 
very fond of having theſe ſnakes, ſome of which are 
very large, come near them; though they are told by 
their owners, that there is no danger to be feared from 
them, for it is ſaid their teeth are pulled out. What 
degree of ſkill and ingenuity is neceſſary to teach theſe 
reptiles thus to divert the people by their actions, it is 
impoſſible for an European to conceive. | 


8 E C . X. n 
Of the different Tribes of the Gentoos. 


HE diſtinction of the Gentoos into caſts or tribes 
forms a remarkable peculiarity in their religion 
and government, and has both its-conveniences and in- 
conveniences. Their warriors, prieſts, merchants, huſ- 
bandmen, and all the various artificers and 'mechanics 
known among them, are each claſſed in their reſpective 
tribes ; and though all profeſs the ſame religion, they 
muſt neither eat, drink, nor intermarry with each other, 
ſo that a carpenter cannot marry his child to a ſmith's ; 
for all muſt be born in the profeſſion they exerciſe, and 
no tranſition or mixture is allowed. Thus great injuſ- 
tice is frequently done to genius and talents, to which 
they pay no regard, nor make any allowance for that 
infinite diverſity produced by nature. Thus ſome are 
confined to make an inſignificant figure in one ſphere, 
who might ſhine in another. Yet this diſtribution has 
the advantage of order, and the prejudices of education 
in favour of this cuſtom diminiſhes, and even annihi- 

lates the ſenſe of the injury done to a few. - | 
Beſides, as moſt of the tribes have a chief, who is in 
ſome meaſure accountable for the conduct of the indi- 
viduals of which his tribe is compoſed, it is eaſy to eſti- 
mate. number, or aſſemble in any government, the in- 
dividuals on any neceſſary occaſion. One would ima- 
gine, that moſt profeſſions, and more particularly the 
manual arts being tranſmitted from father to fon, through 
a lon COR of ages, would be carried to the utmoſt 
perfection; but it does not appear that this is really the 
caſe ; for they ſtick 12 at the ſame point they 
were at many ages ago, Emulation is perhaps deadened 
by this confinement, or perhaps the people of thoſe ſoft 
climates want the ſolidity, curioſity, and application ne- 
ceſſary to carry them beyond a certain degree of perfec- 
tion; and beſides, the precariouſneſs of property muſt be 

a conſtant'diſcouragement under a deſpotic government. 
As the Indian Gentoos believe the doctrine of the me- 
tempſychoſis, and the ſtricter tribes will kill no animal 
whatſoever, leſt they ſhould oblige the ſoul of a parent 
or a friend to quit its habitation, it might be expected, 
that nothing but mildneſs, gentleneſs, and humanity, 
would prevail amongft them, and that the horror of 
ſhedding blood would endanger every Gentoo ftate, and 
render it a prey to the firſt invader; but that ſo rich and 
delightful a country might not want defenders, the pro- 
vince of war was, according to the Gentoo ſyſtem of 
religion, left to other caſts, particularly the Ketterees, 
from which are taken their rajahs, kings, chiefs, and 
8 who are born to the profeſſion of arms. The 
ayrs, Raſhboots, and others, are alſo born warriors; and 
theſe being the men, who, by the conſtitution of their 
religion, - govern the ſtate, it is the leſs wonderful that 
they commit thoſe acts of injuftice and violence which 
generally accompany the ſword, and ſhews how a reli- 
gion that breathes nothing but humanity, -mildneſs, and 
univerſal charity, produces ſuch tyrannical forms of go- 

yernment. | | 6 5 

It alſo appears very extraordinary, that while they are 
ſo tenacious of their fuperſtitious obſervances, they are 
liable to loſe their right of communion, not _ vo- 
| | untary 
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juntary breaches of them, but for ſuch as one would ima- | 


ine extreme force or neceſſity might juſtify. Numbers 
of them, though in other reſpects afraid of death, would 
ſooner ſuffer- it than violate any of thoſe fundamental 
points, on which their right of communion depends 
ſuch as taſting of beef, drinking; or eating out of the 
ſame veſſel with thoſe of another religion, which is a 
defilement never to be repaired. As for inſtance, when 
Lloſdaſs Vittuldaſs, a conſiderable Banyan merchant; was 
on bis paſſage from Bombay to Surat in an Engliſh ſhip, 
he having made a proviſion of water, in veſſels of his own, 
under his own ſeal, ſuch as might ſerve for that ſhort 
run, being uſually of no more than two or three days, 
it happened that through delays occaſioned by calms 
and contrary winds, it was expended, and he reduced to 
the condition of periſhing with thirſt, though there was 
plenty of water on board; but that being profane to him, 
no intreaties could prevail on him to break his law; 
though he felt all the torments of thirſt, under which he 
would actually have ſunk, had not a favourable breeze 
ſprung up, and brought him to Gundavee near Surat, 
but ſo faint as to have his ſoul, as they expreſs them- 
ſelves, between his lips. 
This religious ſcrupuloſity not only ſubſiſts among 
the Gentoos with reſpect to thoſe of other religions, 


but between the different tribes of their own, who ne- 


ver eat or intermarry under the fame. penalty. In ſome 
parts this nicety extends even to civil diſtinctions, as on 
the coaſt of Malabar, where it is capital for a nair, or 
noble, to approach fo near an inferior caſt as to receive a 
wound in which blood is drawn. It is not many years 
ſince an extraordinary accident of this kind happened near 
Penany, the reſidence of the ſamorine of Calicut. A nair 
happened to have a ſtruggle with a thyvee, or tiller of the 
land, when as in jeſt they grappled each other, and the 
thyvee's fickle accidentally wounded the nair, who no 
ſooner ſaw his own blood, then letting go his hold he en- 
treated the thyvee to make off as ſoon as poſſible, and 
for both their ſakes to keep the accident a ſecret. It 
happening, however, to take air, the nairs aſſembled; 
and one of the elders riſing up and expoſing the caſe, 
they inſtantly fell upon the poor nair and cut him to 
pieces with their ſabres, after which they lamented over 
him, and then proceeded by way of revenge for the ſa- 
crifice their law had compelled them to make, to exter- 
minate the whole tribe of the thyvees in the village where 
the author of the miſchief dwelt. - Yet even in this they 
ſhewed, that amidſt this wild-ſuperſtition they, could re- 
member equity, for care had been taken to inform the 
thyvees of what was intended, that they might eſcape 
till the day ſet for the maſlacre was over, after which it 
is 00 to revive the procedure, and they might 
without danger return to their habitations. 

Amongſt. theſe naires principally prevails the ſtran 
cuſtom of one wife being common to.a number; in 
which the great power of cuſtom is ſeen, in its never 
producing any jealouſies or 3 among thoſe who 
poſſeſs the ſame woman. Beſides, the number of theſe 
huſbands is not ſo much limited by any ſpecific law, as 
by a kind of tacit convention, by which it ſeldom 
happens, that it exceeds fix or ſeven. The woman is, 
however, under no obligation to admit more than a ſin- 
gle attachment, though ſhe is not the leſs reſpected for 
uſing her privilege in its utmoſt extent; and they are 
ſometimes ſaid to have twelve huſbands; but they, as 
well as ſhe, muſt be all of the ſame tribe. 

When the daughter of a nair is married to the firſt of 
her huſbands, he builds her a houſe, in which he alone 
cohabits with her, till ſhe takes a a ſecond. The huſ- 
bands all agree and cohabit with her by turns, accord- 
ing to their priority of marriage, each eight or ten days, 
or as they can fix the term among themſelves; and he 
who lives with her, during that time, provides for her 
ſupport. When the man whocohabits with her goes into 
her houſe, he leaves his arms at the door, and none 
dare remove them, or enter the houſe on pain of death ; 
but if there are no arms to guard the door, any of them 
may freely viſit her. All the time of cohabitation, ſhe 
ſerves her. huſband as purveyor and cook ; ſhe alſo takes 
care to keep his cloaths and arms clean. When ſhe proves 


with _— ſhe nominates its father, who takes care of 
716 | 
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its. education, after ſhe has ſuckled it; and taught it to 
walk and ſpeak : but from the impoſſibility of aflignin 


the true heir, the eſtates of the huſbands deſcend to their | 
ſiſters. children, and if there are none 
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a 5 to the neareſt in 
blood to the grandmother. | = | 

This account, improbable as it may appear, is menti- 
oned by ſeveral good authors: the celebrated baron de 
Monteſquieu, treating of this cuſtom in his excellent 
work, entitled; The Spuit of Laws, thus accounts for 
its origin: „ The naires are the tribe of nobles, who 
are the ſoldiers of all thoſe nations. In Europe ſol- 
5 diers are forbid to marry: in Malabar, where the cli- 
** mate requires greater indulgence, they are ſatisfied 
“ with rendering marriage as little burthenſome as poſſi- 
«© ble; they give a wife amongſt many men, which con 
« ſequently Jiminiſhes the attachment to a family, and 
„the cares of houſekeeping, and leaves them them in 
<« the free poſſeſſion of a military ſpirit.” 
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Of the Marriages of the Gentoos in general ; the Behaviour of | 
the Women ; their early Pregnancy; and their Manage- 


ment of their Children. Of the Funerals of the Gentoos 
and the Women's burning themſelves on the Funeral-pile 


their Huſbands, f 
N can be more public and ſplendid than 
the ſolemnization of the marriages of the Gentoosz 
the little bride and bridegroom, who are frequently no 
more than three or four years of age, are carried thro” 
the ſtreets for ſeveral nights ſuccefiively, dreſſed in the 
richeſt cloaths and adorned with the fineſt jewels their 
parents can procure ; at the ſame time the ſtreets are 
rendered as light as day, by the great number of torches 
lighted upon the occaſion: and they are preceded by flags, 
ſtreamers, wind-muſic, and a crowd of their friends, who 
come to expreſs their joy upon the happy occaſion ; which 
was not determined before the aſtrologer was conſulted, 
and the fortunate hour fixed. After the bride and bride- 
groom have finiſhed their pompous cavalcade, 2 are 
taken to the houſe where the father of the little wife lives, 
and being ſeated oppoſite to each other, with a table be- 
tween them, they ſtretch out their hands, and havin 
joined them acroſs the table the prieſt covers both their 
heads with a kind of hood, which remains ſpread over 
them about a quarter of an hour, during which time he 
prays for their happineſs, and gives them the nuptial be- 
nediction; after which their heads are uncovered, and 
all the company ſprinkled with roſe- water and perfumes 
out of ſilver cruets, till their cloaths are wet and diſ- 
coloured with the ſaffron with which they are mixed ; 


ge | and thus they are worn for a weck after, to ſhew that 


they have been at one of theſe joyful meetings. The 
evening concludes with a magnificent entertainment 
ſuitable to the quality and wealth of their parents, and 
ſometimes theſe feſtivals laſt ſeveral days. 

The Gentoos, though frugal in every other article of 
life, are ſo very extravagant on theſe occaſions, that 
ſome of them almoſt ruin themſelves, and laviſh away 
upon their children's nuptials what would be a handſome 
proviſion for the married couple when grown up; for they 
ſpare no expence in proceſſions, muſic, dancing-girls, 
fire-works, feaſting, and the ornaments of their houſes, 
endeayouring in every thing to outvie each other ; it be- 
ing a matter of ambition with them to have it ſaid how. 
much was expended at a ſon's wedding: and as the pre- 
ſence of the Bramins are neceſſary in * performance of 
the ceremony, they come in for a ſhare of the enter- 
tainment and preſents. Some of the great merchants at 
Bengal have been known to ſpend à lack of roupees, 
which amounts to about twelve thouſand pounds; and, 
beſides making conſiderable preſents, have invited the 
Engliſh gentlemen: to an entertainment, furniſhed in the 
Engliſh manner, under the direction of an Engliſh 
ſteward, for which they have allowed five hundred pounds. 
In ſhort, moſt of them, upon theſe occaſions, ſtretch 
their abilities. 20 

The Gentoo women treat their huſbands with extra- 
W "ot and tenderneſs ; their conduct is in ge- 
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neral blameleſs, and very few are ever known to violate | 


the marriage-bed. They are intirely in the power of 
their huſbands, to whom they bring no other fortune be- 
ſides their cloaths, and perhaps two or three female ſlaves; 
and, among the wealthy, it is faid the father of the huſ- 
band advances a conſiderable ſum to the wife's friends ; 
ſo that ſhe is in a manner purchaſed, like the reſt of his 
houſhold goods; but they have a greater liberty of going 
abroad than the Mahometans, at leaſt the tradeſmen's 
wives and thoſe of the other inferior caſts, go conſtantly , 
in the morning and evening, with their earthen-pots to 
the common wells, to fetch water to waſh themſelves, 
which they do ſeveral times a day. from head to foot. 
Mr. Ovington ſays, a merry Banyan uſed often to com- 
plain of the folly of having two wives, becauſe they dif- 
tracted him with their perpetual jealouſy of each other, 
and he never could enjoy one without diſpleaſing the 
other. Upon the leaſt ſuſpicion of his intending to fa- 
vour one, the other was alarmed, and would break out 
into the moſt paſſionate expoſtulations, aſking if he in- 
tended to forſake her, and taking hold of his cloaths 
would partly by force, and partly by the tendereſt ex- 
preffions ſhe could frame, endeavour to divert him from 
his deſign. One would urge that ſhe was the wife of his 
youth, with whom he had long contracted an intimate 
acquaintance, and plead a right to him by preſcription : 
the other would claim a greater ſhare in his favours, on 
account of her having yet enjoyed ſo little of them, but 
that her rival had him to herſelf for ſeveral years. Thus 
the huſband, diſtracted by their importunity, knew not 
which way to turn, and wiſhed, for his own tranquillity, 
he had confined himſelf to one. 
and Banyans generally content themſelves with one 
wife, except ſhe is found upon experience to be barren, 
which is eſteemed a great misfortune and reproach ; but 
this is, however, very rarely the caſe : ſome of the 
other tribes of the Gentoos allow themſelves a greater 
latitude. 

The women begin to bear children at twelve of 
age, and even much younger, for Mr. Groſe ſays he has 
ſeen them pregnant in their tenth year; but then their 
teeming-time is ſoon over. They ſeldom have any chil- 
dren after they are thirty years of age, and frequent] 
before that time they intirely loſe their bloom, and all 
that plumpneſs and delicacy fr which they are juſtly re- 
markable, This is, however, not to be underſtood of 
the women brought from Caſhmire, who being born in 
a more northern climate, and in a purer air, amongft 
the mountains bordering on Notth-eaft Tartary, retain 
their charms and continue prolific as long at leaſt as any 
European women ; but theſe generally fall to the ſhare of 
the principal Moors or Moguls. 5 

When a child is about ten days old, they give it a name. 
On this occaſion they afſemble ten or a dozen children, 
who ſtanding in a ring hold a ſheet in their-hands, into 
which the Bramiti, or prieſt, a quantity of rice, 
upon which he lays the child ts be named. The boys 
who hold the ſheet ſhake the child and 'the rice together 
for about a quarter of an hour, and then the father's 
fiſter advances and names the child, cuſtom having given 
her that right; but if the aunt be not preſent, the child 
is named by the father or mother. A month or two 
afterwards the child, it is ſaid, is carried to a'pagoda, | 
where a Bramin mixes ſome ſhavings of ſandal-wood, 
camphire, cloves, and other things, and puts them upon 
the child's head, from which time the infant is reputed 
a compleat Banyan. * 

The lying- in women are thought ſo impure, that none 

muſt touch them for the firſt ten days but their nutſes; 
and till forty days are expired, they muſt neither have 
any hand in the dreſſing proviſions, or in the perfor- 
mance of any other houſhold affairs. 
The Indians never bind or ſwathe their children, but 
both their boys and girls go perfectly naked till they can 
run about; while infants, they are rocked in cradles faſt- 
ened to the beam of the houſe, which being ſwung back- 
wards and forwards, go much eaſier and quieter than ours 
that ſtand upon the floor. 

We ſhall now take notice of the funerals of the Gen- 
toos, ſome of whom bury the body, and others burn it; 


Indeed, the Bramins | g 
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preſent at both theſe ceremonies when at Bombay, we 
ſhall take our account from him, his veracity being un- 
diſputed, The firſt he mentions was a Ketteree that 
buried his wife, who was a young woman, and ſeemed 
to be about twenty years of age. Thoſe who accompa- 
nied the huſband dug a pit exactly in the ſhape of a well, 
on one fide of which was a niche hollowed out for the 
corpſe to be depoſited in a fitting poſture, with room 
ſufficient for a plate of raw rice and a jar of water by her, 
ſide. The pit was no ſooner. ready than they put her 
into it with all her cloaths and jewels, exactly as ſhe 
wore them when alive; But as; foon as ſhe was placed, 
her huſband, who till then had ſtood ſtill as a ſpectator, 
jumped into the grave, and very compoſedly took off all 
her jewels and brought them up with him; after which 
the pit was filled up. | 

As to the ceremony of burning; baving waſhed the 
corpſe, and dreſſed it in fuch cloaths as he uſually wore 
in his life-time, the relations and friends aſſemble and 
carry it out on a bier to a little diſtance from the town. 
This is uſually done the next day; and if a perſon 
in the the morning, his body is ſometimes burat the 
ſame evening, for a corpſe will not keep long in theſe 
hot countries. The funeral-pile is uſually prepared near 
ſome river, or pond ; and if he be a perſon of wealth, 
great quantities of fragrant wood is mixed with the teſt 
that forms the pile. Mr. Groſe faw the ceremony per- 
formed on the corpſe of a youth about eighteen, the 
ſon of a Banyan. The funeral-pile was prepared on the 
beach, the father aſſiſting at it bare-headed, with the 
little cloaths he had on, coarſe and torn, which is their 
eneral manner of mourning. As ſoon as the corpſe is 
placed on the pile, and fome prayers muttered by the at- 
tendant Bramin, fire is ſet to it at one of the corners; 
and the wood being dry, and in à great quantity, it ſoon 
blazed up and conſumed the body to aſhes, without any 
noiſome ſmell : ſuch, however, does not unfrequently 
happen, if there is bur little wood, or the rain intervenes 
to damp the flames. The aſhes are gathered together 
and thrown with ceremony into the fea by a Bramin, 
who, for that purpoſe, wades into it as far as he ſafely 
can; but thoſe who are moſt bigotted, and can afford 
the expence, leave orders for their aſhes to be collected, 
put into an urn, ſealed up, and carried to be thrown into 
the Ganges, to whoſe waters they attribute a peculiar 
ſanctity. But what drew my attention moſt, ſays the 
above author, in the courſe of this ceremony, was the 
behaviour of the father, who, according to the Gentoo 
cuſtom of its being always the next and deareſt male re- 
lation that ſets fire to the pile, walked thrice round it 
with a fort of deſperate haſte, and then, with his face 
averted, thruſt his hand behind him and gave fire to it; 
after which he, with the appearance of the utmoſt ago- 
nies, rolled himſelf in the ſand, beating his breaft and 
tearing his flcſh. if 
Few travellers who have paſſed through India omit 
mentioning the cruel cuſtom of the women publickly 
burning themſelves at the death of their-huſbands, which 
is aid to be ſtill practiſed in ſome places, though the 
Moguls have endeavoured to aboliſh it, and ſtrictly pro- 
hibit its ever being performed. 

Mandeſlo, a traveller of great learning and acknow- 
ledged veracity, when at Guzarat, was preſent at one of 
theſe funeral-rites, of which he gives the following de- 
ſcription : “ A young woman, twenty years of age, 
«© having been informed that her ſpouſe had died at two 
« hundred leagues diſtance, reſolved to celebrate his ob- 
« -ſequies by burning herſelf alive. In vain was it repre- 
«© ſented to her, that the news was uncertain; nothing 
« was capable of making her change the reſolution ſhe 
ce had taken. We ſaw-her arrive at the place of her 
« ſuffering with ſo extraordinary a gaiety and confidence, 
ce that I was perſuaded ſhe had ſtupihed ber ſenſes with 
« opium. At the head of the retinue which accompa- 
«© nied her was a band of the country muſic, compoſed 
<« of hautboys and kettle-drums. - After that came ſe- 
« yeral married women and maids ſinging and dancing 
c before the widow, who was dreſſed in her richeſt 
& cloaths, and had her neck, fingers, arms, and legs, 
c loaded with rich jewels and bracelets. A. troop of 
„% men, women, and children followed, and cloſed the 


| but this laſt is the moſt common, As Mr, Grofe was 
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« proceſſion; She had wathed | herſelf before in the 
« river, that ſhe might join her huſband without any 
« Jefilement or ſtain. The funeral-pile was made of 
66 apricot-wood, with which they had mixed branches 
4 of ſandal and cinnamon. She beheld it from afar with 
% contempt, and approached it without being diſturbed : | 
« ſhe took leave of her friends and relations, and diſtri- 
« buted her ornaments amongſt them: I kept myſelf 
« near her on horſeback, along with two Engliſh mer- 
« chants. Judging, perhaps, by my countenance, that 
„ [ was forry for her, to comfort me ſhe threw me one 
«© of her bracelets, which I luckily catched hold of, 
« When ſhe was ſeated on the top of the pile they ſet 
46 fire to it, and-ſhe poured on her head a veſſel of ſweet- 
« ſmelling oil, which the flame immediately ſeized on: 
« thus ſhe was ſtifled in a moment, without being ob- 
<« ſerved to alter her countenance. Some of the affiftants 
«« threw in ſeveral cruſes of oll to increaſe the fire, and 
« filled the air with frightful cries. When ſhe was 
« entirely conſumed, her aſhes were thrown into od 
« river.” l 
Mr. Hamilton ſays be has ſeen the ceremony perform- 
ed ſeveral ways; ho adds, they ſometimes dig a pit 
about ten feet long, and fix broad, which they fill with | 
of wood; and when all is ready, a great quantity 
of oil, or the Indian liquid butter, is thrown on the 
wood. The corpſe of the huſband is then placed in the 
middle of the pile, and fire being ſet to it, it is inſtantly 
in a blaze. The wife then takes leave of her friends, 
and the drums, trumpets, and other inſtrnments —_ 
up, ſhe walks two or three times round the pile, an 
then leaps in upon the corpſe. 

In other parts, he obſerves, they uſe no pits, but a 
pile being built, the corpſe is laid upon it, and the vic- 
tim dancing round it for ſome time to the ſound of loud 
muſic, leaps in ; and if ſhe heſitates, the prieſts 
her forward with long poles, making ſuch - a hideous 
noiſe that ſhe cannot be heard; and all the while ſhe is 

ning the prieſts dance round the fire, I heard a ſtory, 
be ads of a lady, who having received the addreſſes of 
a gentleman that afterwards deſerted her, was obliged by 
her relations to marry another; who dying ſoon after the 
marriage, ſhe was, according to cuſtom, to be laid on 
his funeral-pile. The fire being kindled, ſhe was pre- 
paring to act the tragedy on herlelf, when obſerving her 
former adtnirer ſhe beckoned him to come to her. This 
he did, when taking him in her arms, as if to embrace 
him, and being ſtronger than he, ſhe ruſhed with him 
into the flames, and they were both conſumed with the 
corpſe of her huſband. 
lt has been pretended that this inbuman cuſtom was 
introduced by the Indian Gentoos, to put a ſtop to the 
cruelties of their wives, who, from jealouſy, frequently 
poiſoned their huſbands, Mr. Groſe, however, main- 
tains this opinion is an over-refinement of conjecture 
equally falſe and injurious to the Indian women, no ſuch 
practice being either related by credible tradition, or 
warranted by the behaviour of the other Indian women, 
who are not ſubje& to the neceſſity of complying with 
this cuſtom, and whoſe minds are 1 ſoſt and 
tender to incur even the ſuſpicion of their being inclined 
to ſuch acts of cruelty. He attributes it to their pro- 
digious affection and veneration for their huſbands, and 
the dreadful power of religious phrenzy. 

Their extreme fondneſs for their huſbands, ſays he, is 
owing to their early marriage, after which the parties in 
the tenderneſs of the ductile age of childhood are brought 
up till that of conſummation, in the conſtant inculcation 
to them of mutual dearneſs, as a ſacred point of religion; 


and the women eſpecially retain ſuch rw Tux wr gn 
ily embrace 
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of this doctrine, that numbers of them 
this cruel practice of burning themſelves with their huſ- 
bands. Some of them living under governments where 
this barbatous act of ſuperſtition was not ſuffered, have 
voluntarily to Gentoo countries bately te enjoy 
the liberty of performing it. Others, after bringing up 
their young children to a ſtate of maturity, which it 
ſeems is an allowable reaſon of difpenſation with them, 
and many years after the death of theit huſbands, have, 
as if they had endured life only till that duty to their 
children was fulfilled, paid that to their deceaſed huſ- 
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bands of ſeeking to rejoin them by burning themſelves 
with the uſual ' ceremony. Some indeed, who have not 
the courage either to undergo that fate, or the patience 
to endure the indignities and flights that fall upon thoſe 
who decline it, ſuch as cutting off their hair, which to 
them is the moſt intolerable of all pains, ſervile offices, 
and wearing a particular coloured garment of a dingy red; 
will, eſpecially if they meet with encouragemetit, turn 
Chriſtians or It muſt not, however, be 
underſtood that this practice of voluntarily burning is 
very general, many of the lower tribes eſpecially are in- 
tirely exempted from it; and it is only with reſpect to 
the more conſiderable perſonages that it is ever uſed; 
and even amongſt them the inſtances begin to be much 
rarer, and that point to be leſs inſiſted on. s, 

We ſhall now take an impartial view of the religion of 
the Gentoos; and Parſees, or worſhippers of fire; 


SECT. Lil. 
Of the Religion of the Gintoot. 


HOUGH the religion of the Gentoos is at bottom 
every where nearly the ſame, yet in the different 
parts of Indoſtan ſuch various modes of opinion and prac- 
tice are built upon it, as would require many volumes 
to ny + the differences by which they are diſtinguiſh= 
ed; we ſhall therefore only mention ſuch as appear the 
moſt remarkable and ftriking. | 
Nothing ſeems more aſtoniſhing than the extreme te- 
naciouſneſs of the Gentoos in their religion and cuſtoms; 
while, at the ſame time, they behave with the moſt per- 
fect 1 and give an unbounded toleration to 
thoſe that differ from oak in points which -they eſteem 
the moſt ſacred. This is doubtleſs owing to that funda- 
mental tenet of their religion, that a diverſity of modes 
of worſhip is evidently agreeable to the God of the uni- 
verſe: that all the prayers put up to him by man are 
equally acceptable, when ſanctified by the e of 
the intention; and that the true univerſal religion being 
only that of the heart, the various outward forms of it 
are in themſelves indifferent, and that therefore all change 


| of religion is only a dangerous and needleſs experiment, 


ſince evety honeſt man is ſure to be ſaved in his own. 
Hence, inſtead of perſecuting others for not being of their 
religion, they will admit of no proſelytes; and though 
whole nations have adopted their principal tenets, as 2 
inſtance, the vulgar among the Chineſe, who believe 
the tranſmigration of ſouls, and follow their idol worſhip, 
they neither admit of a community, or hold any correſ- 
pondence with them, and would as ſoon fit down to eat, 
or intermarry with Chriftians or Mahometans, as with 
thoſe of their own religion in China. Even when any 
of their religion renounce it, though it be in countries 
where they are maſters, they have the charity to ſuppoſe 
it was through a conſcientious perſuaſion, and never 
perſecute them any farther,” than by cutting off all com- 
munion with them, and irrevocably expelling them from 
the caſt or tribe in which they were born, after which 
they content themſelves with only pitying them. 
Nothing ſhews this tolerating ſpirit in a ſtronger light, 
than their behaviour to thoſe who differ from them in 
their treatment of cows, or of that ſpecies in general. 
For theſe animals they have a moſt ſuperſtitious venera- 
tion, though the ſpirit of the law which forbids their 
being flaughtered, ſeems chiefly founded in gratitude, as 
their killing a creature ſo ſerviceable to mankind both in 
agriculture, and in furniſhing ſo innocent a diet as milk, 
butter, and cheeſe, would they think be extremely cruel. 
They, however, annex a general ſanctity to every thing 
produces by that animal ; they purify themſelves with its 
urine, and burning the excrements into a greyiſh pow- 
der, ſprinkle it on their foreheads, breaſts, and bellies : 
alſo when the dung'is freſh made, they ſmear their houſes 
and pavements with it as a kind of luſtration. In ſhort, 
their veneration for that animal is ſo exceſſive, that there 
could hardly be found a Gentoo, who, if under the ne- 
ceſſity of killing. his father, mother, child, or a cow, 
would not, with ſcarce any heſitation, prefer ſacrificing 


any, or all of the former, Yet with this ſtrange reli- 
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jous horror for the ſlaying of theſe creaturłs they have 
— the leaſt averſion 4 1 to thoſe who do. They 
ſcruple neither converſation, nor even friendſhip for thoſe 
who uſe them for their food ; and this merely from their 
enlarged notions, and allowance for the difference of re- 
ligions. Indeed in ſome countries immediately under the 
dominion of Gentoos, they do not permit the openly kil- 
ling of cows, though they will wink hard not to ſee 
It, 

This principle of tenderneſs is, however, not confined 
to the horned ſpecies alone: their belief of the metempſy- 
choſis makes them extend it to every living creature, 
none being of ſo lo a claſs or ſo minute, but they ima. 
gine it may be the receptacle of a human ſoul; and 
conſequently of their relations or friends. Hence that 
difference of ſize, which is apt to affect the eye with 
contempt or regard, and leſſens or augments compaſhon 
to an animal in the act of deſtroying it, has no ſuch ef- 
fect upon them. They cannot without horror think of 
depriving any being of that precious: gift of God, life ; 
and do not leſs reſpect it in the flea that bites them, than 
in the elephant. But this is only to be underſtood of 
the Bramins, Banyans, and ſome other of their ſtricter 
tribes. | PLES | 

Authors mention ſeveral reaſons, beſides that juſt men- 
tioned, for the veneration they pay to theſe animals : as 
that the happieſt ſouls take up their abode in them, 
and that after death this beaſt is to conduct the people 
over a great river, which it would be impoſſible to paſs 
without holding by her tail. IT alſo alledge, that the 
god Mahadeu . highly provoked by the ſins of the 
people, and reſolving to deſtroy the world, was appeaſ- 
ed by a cow. | 

The Banyans not only forbear to kill any living crea- 
ture, but ere& hoſpitals for them, particularly within a 
mile of Surat, the cows, horſes, goats, and dogs that 
happen to be lame or enfeebled by age, are plentifully 

rovided for}; and they will purchaſe a lame ox of his 
35 or Chriſtian owner to prevent his being 
killed by his maſter. The Banyans alſo once a year 

repare an entertainment for the flies, ſetting before them 
ſaree. diſhes of milk and ſugar ; and at other times they 
take a bag of rice, and walking out two or three miles, 
ſcatter the rice round the ant-hills. 

Indeed, the Banyans are ſo firmly perſuaded that de- 
parted ſouls enter the bodies of animals, that they no 
ſooner obſerve any of them frequent their houſes, but 
they immediately conclude it is ſome of their deceaſed 
friends come to pay them a viſit. Thus it is ſaid, that 
a perſon named Moradaſh, who was ſecretary to an Eng- 
lich broker, being very melancholy on the death of his 
father, and ſeeing a ſnake enter his houſe, immediately 
concluded it was animated by his father's ſoul, and came 
thither for relief. This thought gave him no ſmall com- 
fort, and he reſolved to pay the ſame duty to his father 
under this metamorphoſis, as when he was alive; and 
therefore provided milk and rice for his new gueſt, who 
liked his entertainment ſo well, that he took up his 


dwelling in a corner of the room, and came out to eat, | 


when his food was ſet him, as regularly as if he was one 
of the family, The ſame man made a proviſion for the 
rats in his houſe, from his perſuading bimſelf, that they 
were his relations; _ which they grew as tame as any 
other domeſtic animals. | 

But ridiculous as this may appear, it is a fault leſs in- 
excuſable than the barbarous treatment. animals meet 
with from the moſt civilized European nations ; for 
ſurely nothing can excuſe the taking away their lives 
from mere wantonneſs, and without any advantage to 
ourſelves. Life is certainly a bleſſing of the has Va- 
lue, and perhaps more ſo to animals than to us, ſince 
they enjoy all the ſatisfactions of which their natures 
are capable, and taſte their pleaſures unmixed with 
care, and unallayed with apprehenſions of futurity. The 
were doubtleſs created by the benevolent and all-wiſe 
Creator for happineſs as well as for the uſe of man; and 
to deprive them of that is to defeat, as much as is in our 
power, the deſigns of his infinite goodneſs. But to uſe 
thoſe animals al which contribute to our convenience, 


and ſerve us by their labour, is adding baſeneſs and ingra- 
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titude to cruelty ; and putting thoſe animals to a pain. 
ful and lingering death, which nature deſigned. for our 
food, by barbarouſly ſcourging and roaſting them alive, 
in order to give a reliſh to their fleſh, and indulge our 
appetites with a more delcious regale, is acting beneath 
the character of human and rational beings, and offer. 
ing a more than ſavage inſult to him who beſtows thoſe 
refreſhments, and. whoſe goodneſs extends to all his 
works. | | 

According to the popiſh.miffionaries; theBramins teach 
that there is but one God, infinitely perfect, who has ex- 
iſted from all eternity; but that he created three ſub. 
ordinate deities, Brama, Wiſtnow, and Routeren. To 
Brama he gave the power of creation; to Wiſtnow that 
of preſervation; and to Routeren that of deſtroying ; but 
they obſerve, that the wiſer Indians reje& this account, 
and aſcribe all to the Supreme Being, who by thele ſe. 
veral ways has manifeſted himſelf to the world ; and 
maintain, that ſome of their images are allegorical repre- 
ſentations of his attributes, though the greateſt number 
of them, perhaps, repreſent thoſe perſons diſtinguiſhed 
by their virtue and piety, who being exalted to heaven, 
they ſuppoſe to be mediators for them to the great Su- 
preme. They have alſo ſome confuſed notion of the crea- 
tion and deſtruction of mankind by a flood, which pro- 
bably gave a hint to the jeſuits to improve upon the hint, 
by: repreſenting Brama as Abraham, and endeavouring 
to ſhew a particular conformity between the traditions of 
the Gentoos and many of the principal paſſages recorded 
in the Old Teſtament: „ IH 

The Bramins maintain that Brama received from Ma- 
hadeu the power to make ſeveral worlds, and that he 
formed fourteen at leaſt. To our world they aſſign four 
ſeveral ages, the duration of each of which they ſuppoſe 
laſted ſeveral hundred thouſand years; and the preſent age 
has yet upwards of four hundred thouſand years to come 
before it be finiſhed, | 

They have ten principal images, which are the ob- 
jects of their adoration, and repreſent ſuch figures as, 
according to their ſacred book the Vedam, their god 
Mahadeu was at ſeveral times pleaſed to aſſume for the 
ſervice of mankind. They have idols in which he is 
repreſented with four heads, and as many arms; in others 
he has a head like an elephant, with the body of a man, 
and ſeveral arms and hands: and a proteſtant divine re- 
lates, that a Bramin told him, they acknowledged one 
God, whom they deſcribed as having a thouſand eyes, 
and as many hands and feet, by which they endeavoured 
to expreſs his omniſcience and power. | 

They have ſeldom any public aſſemblies in their pa- 
godas, but every one performs his devotions when be 
thinks fit, and to which of the images he pleaſes. The 
2 part of their worſhip ſeems to conſiſt in ſinging, 

ancing, playing on muſical inſtruments, and in making 
offerings of rice and other food ; but alate author fays, 
he has ſeen the. people at Madraſs praying before the 
ſhrines of their gods with all the fervent devotion which 
a ſenſe of their wants can be ſuppoſed to inſpire. 

Their Gioghies, who are a kind of wandering Bra- 
mins, ſeem Jeſcended from the antient Gymnoſophiſts ; 
but, like other human inſtitutions, have been at length 
vitiated by abuſes, hypocriſy, and the admiſſion of cor- 
rupt members. Their original regulation includes a re- 
nunciation of the world, an itinerant life, and that per- 
fect nakedneſs from whence they derived their Greek 
name. At preſent, when they occaſionally travel into 
countries under the juriſdiction of the Chriſtians or 
Moors, they diſpenſe with this laſt precept ; and, out 
of deference to their cuſtoms, wear a ſcanty rag that 
ſcarce covers the parts to which their-own opinions an- 
nex no idea of ſhame. As to thoſe painful poſtures, and 
other cruelties they impoſe on themſelves, a learned and 
ingenious author ſays, they do not mean by them to in- 
ſinuate that any torments of the creature can be accep- 
table to its Creator, but purely for the fake of the merit 
they apprehend ariſes from the intenſeneſs and conſtancy 
of their ſpiritual contemplation of the Deity being ſuffi- 
cient to call off their attention to bodily pain, and their 
fixing it immoveably on the only idea which they imagine 


can worthily fill the mind. | 
2 1 Authors 
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Authors have iven very firange and dreadful repre- 1 


tions of theſe ſelf-mattyrizing poſtures, and deſcribe 

cn as voluntarily diſtorting and Niflocating their bones. 
Some are ſeen with their hands ſtretched out to heaven, 
which, by holding long in that poſture, they cannot 
bring them down again without great violence; Others, 
it is ſaid, make à vow never to fit or lye down, but 
either walk or lean ; accordingly. a rope being tied from 
one bough of a tree to another, a pillow or quilt is laid 
upon it, on which they lean ; but theſe are ſaid to alter 
their poſture when they pray, bein drawn up by the 
heels to the bough of the tree, their $ hanging down 
towards the earth as unworthy to look up to heaven. 
From the prayers of theſe people great bleſſings are ex- 
pected, and many calamities thought to be averted. The 

ple reſort with much devotion to the places where 
thoſe penances are performed; and the devotees, by 
torturing their bodies, obtain the reputation of great 
ſanctity. 1 | | 0 
Mr. Groſe mentions one of theſe Gioghies, who erect- 
ed a ſmall oda out of the alms and voluntary dona- 
tions he collected from the Gentoos of the iſland. This 
man, on his arrival at Bombay, was about five and — 
years of age, tall, ſtraight, and well made; and, by his 
own account, had been all over T Tibet, and 
on the borders of China, and at length took Bombay in 
his rounds, where, according to his inſtitution, he 
ought to have been perfectly naked; Jets out of deference 
to our manners, juſt covered thoſe parts which the 
common ideas of decency oblige us to conceal ; and yet 
not ſo much, but that there might plainly be ſeen a braſs 
ring paſſed through the prepuce, 'which to thoſe of this 
profeſſion- performs the ſame office as a padlock to the 
Fealian ladies. His hair, which was twice the length of 
his body, and reaching down to his heels and thence a- 
gain to the crown of his head, was wreathed in rolls 
round, and roſe in a kind of ſpire of a ruſſet colour, 
into which it was ſun-burnt from its original black. 
On his arrival at Bombay he addreſſed himſelf ſolely to 
the Gentoos for money to found a ſmall pagoda; but his 
ſcheme for exciting their devotion was ng extra- 
ordinary. He preached to them from the midſt of a 
great fire which — — had — of 
a miraculous appearance, ere was nothing in 
it but what —— very natural. He had a platform of 
earth raiſed about two feet, and about twelve or four- 
teen feet ſquare; round this was ſet a pile of wood, 
which, being lighted, made him appear as if preaching 
from amidſt the flames, though they never touched him; 
but muſt have been inſupportable to any one but him- 
ſelf, who had from his childhood inured himſelf by de- 
grees to bear ſuch a heat. This device, however, had 
its effect, for it produced à collection at ſeveral times 
to the amount of what he required. 

It is alfa in the character of contemplatiſts, that they 
prove what is } 9 harder to attain, an inſenſibility 
to pleaſure. Thus ſome of them will fit by the fide of 
the banks, where the Gentoo women perform their ab- 
lutions, and ſuffer them to ſalute, with the utmoſt re- 
verence and fimplicity, what they <xhibit for that pur- 
poſe, while theireyes roll r in their heads, and 

betrays the leaſt indication of 


no f 


ymptom or geſture 


human feeling, ſenſual emotion, or attention to the | 


ſight or touch of thoſe females, who have formed” an 
5 — that there is great prolific virtue in this ſtrange act 
of adoration, They have generally, like the perfon juſt 
mentioned, that part bored, with a ſmooth foldered ring 
paſſed through it, as an atteſtation that incontinence 
with them is impracticable. The Gentoos, to whom 
the abuſes of this profeſſion are perfectly known, and 
who have been put on their guard by the impoſtures they 
have committed, ftill retain the higheſt veneration for 
thoſe whom think ſincere in the exerciſe of the 
torments they inflict upon themſelves, and even pretend 
to produce, in excufe for this branch of bigotry, a 
number of miracles performed by theſe Gioghies. 

Mr. Groſe, ſpeaking of the mendicant 'friars; ſays, 
<< they ſeem but a copy, and a wretched, one too, of 


© theſe mendicant Gioghies, whoſe'abſtinence from all 
© animal food, contemplative life, auſterities, and ma- 
« cerations, far exceed 


, 


whatever their moſt famous 
17 * 
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t aſcetics ever ſo much as attempted. From them to 
he adds, the Mahometans borrowed the inſtitution 
Faquirs, or holy beggars; ſo that both Burope and 
LAſia owe all that ſwarm of vermin, the monks of both 
<< thoſe religions, to a perverted imitationof the Gentoo 
religion in that point.? | 53007! 26 
There are many reaſons, ſays the above author, to 
think the Gentoo religion one of the moſt ancient in the 
world: nothing of ſo remote an original can be reaſon- 
ably ſuſpected of borrowing from others, eſpecially a- 
mong a e who haye ever made it a ſacred point to 
follow their own peculiat inſtitutions without deigning 
to admit of any foreign mixture. Tt is then highly 
probable, that the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, by 
which Pythagoras was ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed, was 
derived from them, with many other articles and modes 
of worſhip and opinion, which, from certain reſem- 
blances, might be traced from the ſame ſource. Thus 
among many other conjectural inſtances, may be quot 
the Paphian Venus; for the form of which Tacitus could 
not account, it riſing from a broad baſis to a narrow point 
at the top, which is exactly the figure of the idol in 
India conſecrated to ſuch an office as that heathen deity 
was ſuppoſed to preſide over, and to which, on the 
borders of the Ganges, the Gentoo virging are brought 
to undergo a kind of ſuperficial defloration, before ckey 
are delivered up to their huſban dds. 

This idol, which is worſhipped by the Gefitoos under 
the name of Jaggernaut, is repreſented” by captain Ha- 
milton as a pyramidal black ſtone, fabled to have fallen 
from heaven, or at leaſt to have 3 appeared 
in the place where they have erected his temple. It ap- 
pears that this ſtone, of which all the images of that 
form in India are eſteemed but copies; is meant for the 
power preſiding over univerſal generation, which they 
attribute to the genial heat and influence of the fun act- 
ing in ſubordination to it, and to whom is addreſſed the 
following prayer, which the Bramins eſpecially often re- 
peat in a day, with their o_ lift up towards the ſun : 
Thou, power, Which illuminates that reſplendant 
orb, deign alſo to iHuminate my mind, ſo as that [ 
„% may thereby be directed to walk in the way the moſt 
<< pleaſing to thee.” © 6 4K 

Now conſidering the dighity which the ideas of the 
Gentoos attach to the geherative power; it is no dero- 
gation to the . attributed to Jaggernaut, 
their making his temple and image the head place 
their worſhip; to infer that he is their god Brama under 
that title, juſt as Jupiter had ſeveral names, according to 
his various functions, and equivalent to the hras or 
Venus Urania of the Perſſans, or ſimply the Venus of 
the heathens. The Gentoo inhabitants on the banks of 
the G form domeſtic idols after that of Jaggernaut, 
| to which oy give its nume, and which are placed in a 
| conveyance decorated with gilding and tinſel, that is to 
ſerve them for a triumphal car. Formerly this idol uſed 
to be adorned with jewels and expenſive finery, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of the owner, but of late they 
are much abated on that point. This machine is kept 
for ſome days in the beſt apartment of the houſe, durin 
which time it is matter of devotion with them to exhibX 
the moſt obſcene poſtures; and to act all manner of 
laſciviouſneſs before the idol, as the moſt acceptable 
mode of worſhip to the deity it repreſents. After which 

they carry it in its gilded car in a proceſſion to the Gan- 
ges, and throw all in er, as an acknowledgment to 
that river of its congenial fertilization with that of the ſun. 

As to the cauſe of the Gentoos ehooſing this pyrami- 
dal form it ſeems loſt in the remoteſt antiquity. But I 
might be allowed, ſays out ingenious author, to hazard 
a conjecture, it ſhould be that it was originally ſu grfied 
to them by that pyramidal aſpiration of flame, which i 
one of the moſt conſpicuous properties of fire. 
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Of the Ordeal Trials practiſa by the Gentdes, 
HE ordeal trials of melted lead, or boiling oil, as: 
ractiſed here, are conſidered” by the Gentoos ag 


14 
«Randing miracle; and, according to Mr, Groſe, they 
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196 


are not 4 the leaſt | 
it could be. ſup wy combined- with- the whole govern- 
ing laity againſt the intereſt of juſtice and their own, 


it having been practiſed for ages through the various pro- 
vinces, particularly of the Malabar coaſt, as the criterions 
of innocence. Several of the Engliſh chiefs of the ſct- 
tlements of that coaſt are ſaid. to have uſed the utmoſt 
care and. precaution to detect whatever fraud might be 
found in this. method of trial, They have cauſed the 
party that was to undergo it not only to be locked: up in 
their own guard- room, or priſon, but ſeen the hand that 
was to be plunged into melted lead, or oil, bound up 
with a handkerchief,- cloſely tied round the wriſt, and 
ſealed with their own ſeals, which remained unbroke 
till the inſtant of the public ceremony ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding this, and every other precaution which the moſt 
determined incredulity and fuk; icion of fraud could de- 
viſe, they were unable to diſcover that there was any 
trick or juggle in it. Indeed there is the higheſt impro- 
bability that ſo many princes of different dominions and 
intereſts ſhould for many ages join in a cheat only to 
ſkreen obnoxious criminals, and to baffle that juſtice by 
which alone any government can ſubſiſt. 109 F151 
The ceremony is performed with great folemnity. 
The who appealed' to this trial for his inno- 
cence, whether on ſuſpicion of murder, theft, conjugal 
infidelity in the women, or even in denying a debt, is 
publickly brought to the ſide of the fire, on which is a 
cauldron, or ladle-full of boiling water, or oil, but moſt 
commonly melted lead: the prince or magiſtrates of the 
coun ing preſent, his hand is 8 clean 
waſhed, and a leaf of the brab-tree, with the accuſation 
- written upon it, is girt round his waiſt; and then, on a 
ſolemn invocation. of the Deity by a Bramin, the perſon 
plunges in his hand, ſc 
if he draws it out unhurt is abſolved, otherwiſe, he re- 
ceives the puniſhment. preſcribed by the laws for the 


crime on which the accuſation; lay; and ſo firmly be- 


lieved is this method of ye! np on that coaſt, that our 
author ſays, he has been aſſured, that even ſome of the 
Indian Chriſtians and Moors have voluntarily ſubmitted 
their cauſe to its deciſion. on their own perſonal expe- 
Iiment. | ; 
Mr. Groſe, from whom we have borrowed this ar- 
ticle, on account of his having, tteated the ſubject in a 
ller and more curious manner, concludes with the 
following obſervation: * As the princes of thoſe coun- 


<< tries, where this cuſtom ſtands at this day in full 


4 force, uſe no ſort of reſerve, ox refuſe. any exami- 
te nation that might be required, certain it is, that, on 
e the leaſt intimation from any perſon of apthority here 
<« to any of the fy „ gentlemen. on that coaſt, ſuch 
& an inquiry would W ſet on foot, as would 
« ſatisfactorily liquidate what truth and falſhood there is 
« in this practice; and the iſſue muſt be, ſince the fact 
« js inconteſtably true, either to diſcover a natural me- 
<« thod of reſiſting fire, far more ſubtle than what 1s 


« known to our European jugglers, or to prove that 


& Divine Providence, when ſolemnly, appealed to, does | 


* not diſdain its immediate interpoſition in favour of 


e jnnocence ; an act which, though not unworthy of 


«< the goodneſs 
& parts, not, 
e natural, attribute it to the power and craft of the 
« devil: but with what propriety let any one judge.“ 


of God, the Romiſh prieſts in thoſe 


ee e ee 
, the Religion of the Paras 


Tun ſeems to be two diſtinctions neceſſary to be 
made in the religion of the Parſees, or Gaures, 
who tranſplanted themſelves from Perſia when the Ma- 
hometans conquered that country : the firſt, the pure re- 
ligion, as taught by Zoroaſter; and the ſecond, and more 
modern one, dis ured by various adulterations, as it 
- preſent practiſed among the Parſees of India and 
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» Zoroaſter flouriſhed under the reign of Hyſtaſpes, kin 
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of prieſt=craft, unleſs 


up the boiling fluid, and | good 


ying that the effect produced is ſuper- | 


of Perſia, about five hundred years before the birth os | 


cf 
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our Saviour, and was profoundly verſed in the mathe. 
matics and natural philoſophy, whence he probab1; 
drew thoſe ſublime notions in relation to fire, on which, 
he founded the baſis of his religion, and which his fol. 
lowers ſtill retain. A 12 | of 
It is however evident; that he found an homage paid 
to that element already eſtabliſhed in that country, 2 
Pyræums or conſervatories of perennial fire were known 
to be there long before his time; but whether that wor- 
ſhip of it was a 2 act, or whatever it was, it was 
accompanied with ſuch idolatry that Zoroaſter employed 
himſelf in purging it of its groſs errors, and reduci 
it to the two grand. points on which he founded his * 
ligion. The belief of one ſupreme God, and of the 
ſun or element of fire being his firſt miniſter, and alſo the 
ſymbol of his purity; from theſe principles the reſt of his 


opinions flowed.  : - 

Some writers obſerve, that there were two Zoroafſters - 
and that the laſt, ariſing ſix hundred years after the firſt. 
explained and new modelled this religion, which be 
ſtripped of the errors and ſuperſtitious practices by which 


it had been disfigured. | 

However, agreeably to the above doctrine, the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaſter are ſtill ſo penetrated with the idea 
of the immenſity and omnipreſence of God, that they 
eſteem it a proof of great narrowneſs of [ſentiment to 
exect temples to him, as conveying the grovelling idea of 
confining him who fills all ſpace between four walls; 
hence they make uſe of that celebrated faying, that 
„There is no temple worthy of the majeſty of God, 
« except the whole univerſe, and the heart of an honeſt 
„ man.” Of all their opinions they eſteem that moſt 
ſacred, that God was the ſole neceſſary ſelf- exiſtent be- 
ing from all eternity, and is the ſupreme Author of all 
Hence they deteſt the ſchiſm of thoſe Perſians 
who admit the co-eternity of the two principles of good 
and evil, and all the abſurdities of Manicheiſm. 
Without entering into a minute detail of their manner 
of 1 for the appearances of evil found in the 
world, it'is ſufficient to obſerve, that they maintain that 
ſince many effects in nature, which at the firſt view ap- 
pear to be evils, are juſtiſied as to the wiſdom of their 
cauſes,” by their ultimately iſſuing in a known ſuperior 

ood, it is juſt that we ſhould believe that all the reſt are 
o, though their. ends probably, for very wiſe reaſons, 
are Concealed from us. Hence they alledge, that it is 
the utmoſt raſhneſs and impiety to infer abſolute evil 
from ſome individuals occaſionally appearing to ſuffer 
from thoſe primordial laws to which God has ſubjected 
all his works in general, without excepting man, whoſe 
8 has been as much conſulted as was fitting it ſhould 
of which God ought ſurely to be eſteemed a com- 
petent judge. Hence they deny that omnipotence has 
introduced real evil into nature; and maintains that 
no evil actually exiſts but what is imaginary, tempo- 
rary, and bearing no proportion to „infinite, and 
eternal goodneſs, and therefore not incompatible with 
It. 85 | — 

As to fire they place its ſource in the ſun, to which 
they pay a very high reverence, out of gratitude for the 
numerous” benefits that flow from it; but they are fo 
far from confounding the ſubordination of the ſervant 
with the majeſty of the Creator, that they attribute no 
degree of ſenſe to the ſun, or fire, in any of its operations; 
but conſider it as a purely, ove, blind inſtrument, 
directed; and governed by its Creator. They even give 


that luminary, all glorious as it is, no more than the 
ſecond rank ae Fon works, reſerving the firſt for that 


i ſtupendous production of divine power, the mind of 


They believe the immortality of the ſoul, and found 
the Jodrine of rewards and puniſhments in the other 
life on the light of. reaſon, which enables them to per- 
ceive the difference between right and wrong; or, to 


ſpeak in their figurative ſtile, the conflict between 


Oroozm the m_ principle, and 1 be wn the evil one; 
or between the fleſh and the purer ſpirit. As to their 
puniſhments, they exclude material burning from being 
any part of them, and eſteem the element of * too pure, 


and too noble, to be employed in the office of an execu- 


tioner. They even pretend, that the fire of divine 


love 
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love will moderate the puniſhments inflicted by 
ke modern Parſees repreſent the place of ſuffering as 


dreary, diſconſolate region, where every thing 
2 Us dil Horror, pain, and 5 uſt; caverns abound- 
ing with ſerpents, water thick like melted pitch, and 
cold as ſhow. They do not, however, believe them to 
be eternal, but imagine that the guilty ſufferers will be 
at length delivered, when they will be placed in a ſtate 
of bliſs, but inferior to that of the good, from whom 


they will alſo be diſtinguiſhed by a brand in their fore- 


heads, In fine, they imagine that both in p__ and 
duration theſe puniſhments will be pro rtione to hu- 
man frailty ; but that rewards, like Divine good- 


| will be infinite and unbounded. 
* was the doctrine of Zoroaſter, as may ſtill be 
collected from the adulterations it has ſince undergone; 
for the religion of that great man was too ſimple to 
ſatisfy the groſs conceptions of the vulgar, or to anſwer 
the lucrative views of the chief Magi, now known in 
India by the name of duſtoors, or directors of their 
ritual. A number of years being elapſed ſince the death 
of Zoroaſter, his religion was no longer ſuffered to con- 
tinue in its original purity. His books had been loſt, 
and the preſent work, called, The Zendavaſtaw, was 
wrote in the ſame old Perſian language by Erda Viraph, 
one of the chief Magi, who pretended to compile it by 
memory from the ancient work, and of this a tranſlation 
has been made into the modern Perſian by a perſon who 
lived about two hundred and * years ago, and in- 
titled it Saad-dir, or The Hundred Gates. Iheſe Works 
ſeem to have greatly ſophiſticated the original doctrine 
by interpolations, and introducing ſuperſtitions that have 
cathy Nasser the religion of Zoroaſter, Hence, they 
N not be a moment without their girdle; and pay 
ſuch a ſuperſtitious reverence to fire, as not to venture 
to pray before it without covering their mouths with a 
ſquare flap of linen, leſt they ſhould pollute” the fire by 
breathing on it. The ſtill keep pyræums, or conſer- 
vatories of fire, in which lamps are kept continually 
burning, by being fed with oil by the prieſts who con- 
ſtantly attend them; and, as they relate, have burnt, 
without ever being extinguiſhed, for many centuries. 
Vet, notwithſtanding the ſuperſtitious follies ingraft- 
ed on the original ſtock of this religion, ſuch, continues 
our author, 
the fruit from being ſpoiled; for even at preſent the 
Parſees are remarkably diſtinguiſhed by the purity and 
innocence of their morals, and no people in general 
behave better either in public or private life. | 
It is ſaid that the greateſt honour" theſe people think 
they can do to the remains of their deceaſed friends, 1s to 
expoſe them to be devoured” by birds of prey; for theſe 
living tombs _ eſteem preferable to any other kind 
of ſepulture. About a mile from the city of Surat th 
have a place to which they carry their dead; this is 
within a circular wall, open at the top, twelve feet high, 
and one hundred in circumference. The ground with- 
in is raiſed about four feet, and made floping, that all 
the moiſture may drain from the carcaſſes into a fink 
made for that purpoſe ; nothing can have a more ſhock- 
ing appearance than this burying-ground, as it is called, 
where are ſeen a multitude of dead bodies, loathſome 
and diſcoloured; ſome green, ſome yellow, ſome with 
their eyes torn out by the vultures, and ſome with all 
the fleſh of their cheeks pulled off; great holes eaten in 
different parts of their bodies, and the ſkin all over torn 
and mangled. In ſhort, ſome are hardened by the ſun like 
a piece of tanned leather, while the fleſh of others is 
clean picked from the bones, which remain like a ſkele- 
ton. The vultures, it is obſerved, will place themſelves 
down the wind, in order to enjoy the ſmell of theſe 
carcaſſes ; and ſometimes cram themſelyes with human 
fleſh till they are ſcarce able to fly. . 


r 
D the Mahometans of India. 
T might be expected, that as the Mahometan reli- 
gion is that of the court, we ſhould here give a par- 


. 


as been the force of its ſap, as to prevent | 
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ticular account of it; but this we ſhall reſerve till we 
come to Perſia, only obſerving, that it is practiſed here 
with leſs bigotry than among the Turks; and that, 
though a faint reverence is kept up for the name of Ma- 
homet, it is rather a matter of habit than of devotion; 
and the fanaticiſm of the Mahometans being ſubſided 
into a ſober common ſenſe, they are Bae of trou- 
bleſome to the Chriſtians, and all religions live peaceably 
under their government. 2 115 
They indeed ſeem to grow more purely Unitarians in 
proportion as their zeal for the mere ceremonial part of 
their religion relaxes, nor. will they ſo much as hear 
with patience any argument againſt that fundamental 
point of their religion, the unity of God, whoſe name 
alone they invoke at the hour of death, and generally 
die with it in their mouths ; their diſtance from the 
country : whence that religion ſprang rendering them 
more indifferent to any mention of the name of Maho- . 
met. Indeed moſt of his followers, as an ingenious 
author obſerves, carry their veneration for the Supreme 
Being ſo far, as not only never to mention the word 
Alla, or God, with the leaſt irreverence, but think it 
in a manner blaſphemous to praiſe or define a being 
whom they conſider as ſo infinitely above all praiſe, 
definition; or comprehenſion. I'hus they carry their 
ſcrupuloſity to a ſuperſtitious length, and do not even 
approve of calling him — righteous, merciful; from 
their thinking ſuch epithets as — and imperti- 
nent, as if one was emphatically to ſay of a man that he 
had a head, or any other members neceſſaty to the hu- 
man form: for they conceive it as profaning the name 
of God to aſſociate it with human attributes or concep- 
tions, and that nothing fills the idea due to that Being 
ſo well as the name itſelf, a ſubſtantive ſingularly, 
and ſor ever above the company of an adjective.“ 


SE C T. XVI. 

Of the Power and State of the Mogul, with a Deſcription of 
the Feſtivals celebrated to his Honour. Of his Court, his 
Officers, and Women : his civil Government, and the Pu- 
niſhment inflifted on Criminals: ty 2 

HE power of the Mogul is fo defpotic; that he has 
the ſovereign diſpoſal of the lives and effects of 
his ſubjects. His will is their only law]; it decides all 
law-ſuits, without any perſon's daring to diſpute it, on 
pain of death. At his command alone the greateſt lords 
are executed, their fiefs, their lands, their Ss; and 
offices are changed or taken from them. The higheſt 
officers of his empire are the prime vizier, which an- 
ſwers to the firſt miniſter ; the treaſurer ; the chief of 
the eunuchs; the firſt ſecretary of ſtate; the general of 
the elephants ; the great maſter of the wardrobe, who 
has the care of the. furniture, the tents, cloaths, and 
precious ſtones that are commonly uſed. 

This prince uſually appears at a window at ſun-riſing, 
when the lords of his-court are obliged-to attend in his 
apartment-to pay him their homage; he alſoſhews him- 
ſelf-at mid-day to ſee the fight of the wild beaſts, and in 
the evening * at a window, from which he 
ſees the ſitting ſun. | 
a multitude of drums, and the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, wiſhing him a long and happy life. No other 
perſons are allowed to enter the palace but the rajas, or 
princes, and the great officers ; who behave towards him 
with ſuch veneration, that it is impoſſible to approach 
the moſt ſacred things with more profound reſpect. All 
the diſcourſe is accompanied with continual reverences. 
At taking leave they proſtrate themſelves before him: 
they put their hands upon their eyes, then on their 
breaſt, and laſtly upon the earth, to ſhew that with re- 
ſpect to him they are only as duſt and aſhes. As they 
retire they wiſh him all manner of proſperity, and go 
backwards till they are out of ſight. | 

In. order to give ſome idea of the ificence in 
which the Mogul appears, we ſhall here give Sir Tho- 
mas Roe's deſcription of. his dreſs at his going abroad, 


for though it be along time ſince he was at 8 
court, and though he has loſt much of his wealth and 


© power, 


He retires with that ſtar atnidſt 


* 
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ſince his being conquered by Nadir Sha, yet as 
the eaſterns ſeldom or never alter their Nr the 
ent Mogul may probably appear much in the ſame 
— chow | he — — fewer jewels, and ſome 
of them may be of leſs value. As he came out, ſays 
that ambaſſador, one girt on his ſword, and another 
hung on his ſhield, covered with diamonds and rubies ; an- 
other hung on his quiver with thirty arrows, and his bow 
in a caſe. On his head he wore. a rich turban, in which 
was a plume of heron's feathers, on one fide hung a ruby 
unſet as big as à walnut, on the other a diamond as 
large; in the middle an emerald in the form of a heart, 
but much larger than the diamond and the ruby; His 
ſtaff was wound about with a chain of large pearls, ru- 
bies, and diamonds drilled. About his neck he wore a 
chain of three ſtrings of excellent pearl, the l the 
ambaſſador had ever ſeen. Above his elbows he had 
bracelets ſet with diamonds, and on each ſide of his 
wriſts three bracelets of ſeveral ſorts, and upon almoſt 
every finger was a ring. His coat was of cloth of gold 
without es, and underneath it he had a ſemain as 
fine as lawn, and on his feet he had a pair of buſkinsem- 
broidered with pearl, the toes ſharp and turned up. Thus 
armed, and thus dreſſed, he went into his coach, which 
was made ſo exactly like an Engliſh one the ambaſſador 
had preſented him with a little before, that he could 
only diſtinguiſh it by its being covered with Perfian 
velvet, embroidered with gold. | 

When this prince marches at the head of his army, — 
à hunting, or retires to one of his country houſes, he is 
accompanied by above ten thouſand men, and about one 
hundred elephants, with houſings of velvet and brocade, 
march at the head of this little army. Each elephant 
carries two men, one of whom governs him by touch- 
ing his forehead with an iron hook, and the other holds 
a large banner of filk embroidered with gold and filver ; 
each of the firſt eight carry a kettle-drum. In the mid- 
dle of this troop the Mogul rides on a fine Perſian 
horſe, or in a chariot drawn by two white oxen, whoſe 
large ſpreading horns are adorned with gold, and ſome- 
times he is carried by men in a fplendid palanquin. His 
retinue is compoſed of the officers of his court, who 
are followed by five or fix hundred elephants, camels, 
or chariots loaded with baggage. 

Two folemn feſtivals are annually celebrated in the 
royal city to his honour. The firſt is held at the be- 

inning of the new year, and laſts about eighteen days. 
fore the palace a theatre is erected fourteen feet high, 
fifty-ſix long, and forty broad, covered with rich ta- 
pelty and furrounded by à baluſtrade; Near it is a 
ſtructure of painted wood embelliſhed with mother of 
I, in which ſome of the principal lords of the court 
at themſelves; though their tents are at the ſame time 
erected in the firſt court of the palace, where they 
ftrive to diſplay all their riches atid fplendor. The Mo- 
| anciently entered theſe tents, and took whatever he 
iked beſt; but for above a century paſt the — ac- 
companied dy the ſeven firſt play-miniſters aſcends the 
theatre, and ſeating himſelf on à velvet cuſhion embroi- 
dered with gold an Is, waits for the 1 that 
are brought him, which he receives * y from the 
people and the grandees of his empire, during the eigh- 
teen days that the ceremony laſts, and towards the con- 
cluſion of that time, diſtributes among them his boun- 
ties, conſiſting in places and dignities which he con- 
fers on thoſe who have made him the moſt valuable pre- 
ſents. Tavernier ſays he ſaw him receive at one of 
theſe feafts above the value of thirty millions of livres 
im diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, gold, filver, 
fine ſtuffs, elephants, camels, and horſes. 

The other feſtival is the anniverſary of the Mogul's 
birth. He begins the day with all manner of diverſi- 
ons, which he breaks off, to- wait the queen his 
mother, -if ſhe be yet alive, at her — and ſhews his 
gfatitude to her, by cauſing the of his'empire 
to make her magnificent preſents. After he has dined 
be dreſſes himſelf in his fineſt robes, covers himſelf with 
gold and jewels, and being rather loaded than adorned 
with riches; enters a ſuperb pavilion, where he is at- 
tended by the principal lords of his court. He there 
finds the great ſcales, and the chains by which they ard 
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ſuſpended, both of gold adorned with jewels. . In 
one of the ſcales he places himſelf, and the other is 
filled with gold, ſilver, jewels, pieces of falk; ſine linen, 
cinnamon, mace, cloves, pepper, corn, pulſe, and herbs, 
and an exact regiſter is kept every year of the difference 
of his weight. It is a ſubje& of great joy when he 
weighs one more than another, and of as great con- 
cern if he be found to have fallen away; 

This ceremony is ſucceeded by the greateſt act of ge- 
neroſity, which the Mogul exhibits during the whole 
year, It conſiſts in his giving to the poor ſome ſmall 
pieces of money, and in throwing among the grandees, 
nuts, piſtachios, almonds, and * fruit made of gold, 
but ſo ſmall and ſo thin that a thouſand of them are not 
worth more than ſeven or eight piſtoles. After experi- 
ment made, a baſon filled with thoſe trifles was found 
not to exceed the value of ten crowns. Thus the libe- 
rality of this wealthy monarch on his birth-day amounts 
to no more than the pitiful ſum of a hundred crowns. 
The feſtival concludes with his giving a magnificent 
ſupper to the lords of his court, with whom he paſſes 
the night in drinking. 1 

The ſons of the Mogul have the title of ſultans, and 
his daughters of ſultanas. The viceroys, or gover- 
nors of provinces, are called nabobs. The next in de- 

ec, which anfwers to our nobility, have the title of 

han, or cawn, as it is uſually pronounced, and theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed by names which they receive upon 
their advancement, as Aſaph Khan the rich lord; 
Khan Khanna, lord of lords. The great military offi- 
cers are named Omrahs, and one who has been gene- 
ral is called Mirza. The chief eunuchs have the poſt 
of treaſurers, ſtewards, and the comptrollers of the 
houſhold. The other great officers are the ſecretaries 


of ſtate, the governors of the elephants, the maſter of 
the tents, and the keepers of the wardrobe, who are 
intruſted with the jewels. | 


The women of the ſeraglio are either wives or con- 
cubines, princeſſes of the blood, governeſſes, or flaves. 
Thoſe called wives are contracted to the Mogul with 
much ceremony, and ſeldom exceed four; but the num- 
ber of his concubines is uncertain, 3 they gene- 
rally amount to above a thouſand. The Moguf ne- 
ver marries the daughter of a foreign prince, but gene- 
rally one of his own ſubjects, and ſometimes advances 
the meaneſt ſlave to that dignity. [andy 

His firſt ſon by any of theſe wives is conſidered as 
the lawful heir to the empire, though the throne- is 
uſually poſſeſſed by him who has the longeſt ſword, 
who no ſoonet aſcends it, than he generally deſtroys all 
his brothers and their male iſſue. | 
The 22 ſultans are married at thirteen or fourteen 
oc age, and then are allowed a ſeparate court, 
ittle inferior to the emperor's, and when they come to 
age all of them, except the heir to the crown, who ſtays 
with his father, are ſent to diſtant governments. 

The young ſultaneſſes are educated with all the tender- 
neſs. and indulgence imaginable; they are not under the 
ſame reſtraint as other women, and there are inſtances of 
the Mogul's indulging them in their gallantries, which 
1s the more. reaſonable, as being of the royal blood, they 
muſt never marry, and be under the controul of a ſub- 
je. Their jewels and precious ſtones are extreme! 
valuable, and their cloaths are as thin and light as 44 
fible, on account of the heat of the climate. | 

The governeſles of the young princeſſes, and thoſe who 
are ſpies upon the conduct of the king's women, form 
a conſiderable body in the ſeraglio, and are faid to have 
Fa ſhare in the \ by x5 rg of the empire. If the 

ogul can properly be ſaid to have any council, it is 
compoſed; of thoſe ladies, for the governments and great 
offices of ſtate are diſpoſed: of 4 their influence, and 

e 


each of them has a title anſwerable to ſome great office. 
One is ſtiled prime miniſter, another ſecretary, and an- 
other viceroy of a province, and each lady keeps upa 


correſpondence with the miniſter, whoſe title ſhe bears, 
and there are eunuchs continually employed in carrying 
letters backwards and forwards between them. By their 
interpoſition all buſineſs of conſequence is er A wen 
for they have er opportunities of repreſenting things 


to the emperor than his miniſters can have. — 
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women, and is alſo ſaid to have a. guard of Tartar wo- 
men, armed with bows and ſabres, who have the care 
of his perſon. The gates and all the avenues to the pa- 
| lace are guarded by a multitude of eunuchs, who are 
{aid to have a very difficult province; for if they are too 
rigid, they procure the hatred of the queens and prin- 
celles, who ſometimes have great power; and if the Mo- 

| thinks them too complaiſant, they run the hazard of 
their lives. Neither the emperor nor any other great 
men lie with their women after they have paſſed 4 cer- 
tain age, which ſome ſay is twenty-five, and others 
thirty 3 yet, notwithſtanding this; they continue guarded 
as ſtrict as ever. „e ee 
An Engliſh divine who was at the Mogul's court, 
mentions one of theſe women being put to a cruel death, 
for being ſurprized by the Mogul while kiſſing an ęunuch: 
for this ſuppoſed crime the emperor had the barbarity to 
cauſe her to be ſet up to the neck in the ground, and 
the earth to be rammed cloſe about her. Thus ſhe 
ſtood two days in the ſcorching ſun, and then expired, 
crying out as long as ſhe could ſpeak, *+ Oh my head, 
« my head!” To add to her miſery, the offending eu- 
nuch was brought before her, and her humanity ſhock- 
ed by ſeeing him torn in pieces by an elephant. 

As the Mogul conſiders of the other- princes 

ly inferior to him, he, like the other Aſiatics, is 
above 1ending ambaſſadors to them, nor are ambaſſadors 
treated as the repreſentatives of their ſovereign, but on- 
ly as common meſſengers. . The Mogul's letters are re- 
ceived with as much reverence as if he himſelf was pre- 
ſent ; for the governor to whom they are diſpatched, 
on receiving intelligence that they are upon the road, 
rides out with all his officers to meet the meſſenger who 
brings them, and no ſooner ſees. the pacquet chan he 
alights from his horſe and falls proſtrate on the earth; 
then takes them from the meſſenger, and placing them 
on his head, binds. them faſt, and returns back to the 
court where he uſually diſpatches buſineſs, and having 
read them; inſtantly returns an anſwer. 

The governors have alſo another, method of ſhewing 
their rele, for though they ſhave every day when at 
court, yet on their being ſent to a government, they nei- 
ther ſhave nor cut their hair till their retun. 
The Mogul, as hath been obſerved, adminiſters juſ- 
tice himſelf in capital caſes, wherever he reſides, as his 
viceroys do in their reſpective proyinces; but an officer, 
named the catoual, cauſes offenders to be apprehended, 
and inflicts puniſhments for ſmall crimes. The cadi is 
judge in civil caſes between man and man, and of mar- 
riages and divorces. a r 

Though there are no written laws in the empire, 
certain puniſhments are Hy. inflited for certain 
crimes. Thus murder and. ry are puniſhed with 
death, but the manner of execution is entirely in the 
breaſt of the mogul or vicersy, who never ſuffers, male- 
factors to be above. a. night in priſon, and very fre- 

uently he is not conveyed to any place of confinement ; 
6 if the offender be apprehended in the day time, he is 
immediately brought before the governor, and either 
acquitted or condemned; and from judgment he is hur- 
ried to his execution, which is generally performed in 
the market-place. 


Some malefactors are hanged; others beheaded ; ſome 
impaled on ſharp ſtakes ; ſome torn in pieces by wild 
beaſts, or killed by elephants. If an elephant be or- 
dered to diſpatch. a criminal inſtantly, he ſtamps upon 
the wretch, who lies trembling before him, with his 
broad round foot, and in a moment cruſhes him to death: 
if he is to die in torture, the elephant breaks firſt the 
bones of his legs, then thoſe of his thighs and arms, and 


leaves him to die by the wounds he has given him. Sir I fl 


Thomas Roe obſerves, that when he was at the Mo- 
guy's court, one. hundred robbers were brought chained 

fore that prince, with their accuſation ; and the Mo- 
gul having paſſed ſentence. of death, gave orders that 
the chief of them ſhould be torn. in pieces by dogs, and 
the reſt put to death in the ordinary way. e pri 

ners were accordingly divided into ſeveral quarters of 
the town; their chief was torn in pieces by twelve dogs 


before the ambaſſador's houſe, and at the ſame place | ſilver my Ei the iron mace, 
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| The emperor in his retitement is ſerved entirely by | thirteen; of the robbers had their heads tied hn 
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do 
their feet, and their necks chopped half off with a ſabre, 
after Which they were left —— and bleeding in the 
ſtreets, where they became 4 great annoyahee to the 
neighbourhood: * | | 


SECT. Xvi. 


Of the Camps and Forces of the Mogul ; the Methed of pros 
curing Subſiſtence, and the Cauſe of the ill Succeſs of the 
Ladian Troops againſt the Europeans. | 


"JOEL camp is conſtantly. pitched in one form, and 
is nearly round. A detachment always marches 
before the army and clears the ground, that the ſtreets 
may lie in the uſual regular prder ; and if it be removed 
ever ſo often, it preſerves the ſame appearance. The 
whole circumference feldom takes, up leſs than twenty 
miles, for the military men alone generally amount 
to about one hundred thouſand. 3 
, The tents 2 commonly white, like the cloathing of 
the ople; but that of the Mogul is red, and ited 
in the center; It is erected much higher than the reſt, 
and from it he has a complete view of the whole. As 
the queens, and the whole ſeraglio take the field, the 
onde | x is as large as a conſiderable town. It 
is ſurroun of, with an incloſure about ten feet high, 
8 by the troops of the houſhold, and other great 

odies of horſe and foot, and no body is ſuffered to ap- 
proach it within the diſtance of a muſquet hot. The 
tents of the omrahs ſtand. at a diſtance round the em- 
peror's, thoſe of the firſt quality neareſt, and the infe- 
rior people are placed in the remoteſt parts of the camp. 
The ſtreets, formed by the tents, are wide and ſtraight, 
and the principal of them extend in a direct line 44 
the ſpace of the royal quarter, In theſe are ſhops, and 
all manner of trades are carried on as in a city; and in 
every quarter is a market-place, where proviſions are 
1 . 7 ſold almoſt as cheap as in garriſon; the camp 
of the Mogul was formerly ſaid to be the greateſt mar- 
ket for diamonds in the world. - 

The camp ſeldom moves ten miles at a time, and is 
enerally fixed at a place where there is plenty of water. 

he Indian armies 485 frequently a number of barges, 
placed on carriages which follow the camp, and theſe are 
uſed by the Mogul when he takes his pleaſure upon the 
lakes and rivers, as well as in paſſing. over his army; he 
has alſo with him hawks, dogs, and leopards bred for 
the game. Thus while he ranges from one part of his 


 dominions to another, he divides his time between his 


recreations and. his enquiries into the conduct of his 
viceroys and governors, 4 | | 
In theſe marches ſome of the Mogul's women are car- 
ried in little towers upon the backs of elephants; others 
in coaches; others in palanquins; and ſome of the 
meaneſt are ſaid to have no better carriage than a kind of 
cradles hanging on the ſides of camels ; but all of them 
are cloſe covered, and attended by eunuchs: beſides, 
they have an adyanced-guard before them to cleat the 
way; for though it is 1mpoflible to ſee then, it would 
be thought a crime even to look at the vehicles in which 
they ride, and the men ate frequently ordered to quit 
the villages through which the road les, till the ladies 
have paſled by. be in — | 
The Mogul's forces are rincipally compoſed of the 
troops furniſhed by the Ne os agan princes; he has 
alſo Mooriſh foot, but he pritic pally depends on his 
horſe, He has alſo ſevefal regiments, fiamed the body- 
guards or houſhold troops : the principal "of theſe is a 
regiment of four thouſand, men, called the emperor's 
aves. This is the moſt honourable body among the 
Mogul's troops: their captain is called the daroga, and 
is an officer of great authority, who has ſometimes the 
command of the whole army. Every ſoldier admitted 
into this "regiment is marked on the forehead, and from 
theſe troops the ſubaltern officers ate taken, who are 
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club on their ſhoulders with a large ball atthe end. The put a confidence in their own, placing their chief de. 


ſoldiers of theſe bodies are differently marked in the 
foreheads, and their pay proportioned to the metal of 
the mace. Theſe are all pi 
mended themſelves by their courage. 
horſemen are a ſabre, a dagger, a bow and quiver of 
arrows, a lance, and ſometimes a ſhort piece like a car- 
bine, and to theſe are added a great ſhield, ſo that they 
are incumbered with arms. A foot ſoldier alſo carries 
a ſword and dagger, a bow and arrows, a ſhield, and 
fometimes a match- lock muſket. Others of them 
have pikes inſtead of muſquets; they have alſo heavy 
artillery; but have generally European gunners to ma- 
nage them. Some ſhort pieces have been already menti- 
oned that carry a bullet of about the ſize of a tennis- 
ball, and are fired from the back of an elephant; there 
are alſo about threeſcore ſmall field-pieces, which at- 
tend the grand A * 3 
Mr. Cambridge obſerves, that it is equally difficult to 
conceive by what means a handful of Europeans have 
rendered themſelves ſo reſpectable in the field when op- 
ſed to a multitude of Afiatics, and the poſſibility of 
ubſiſting ſuch vaſt numbers as the Aſiatic armies fre- 
uently conſiſt of, eſpecially with a very large propor- 
tion of horſe : but our aſtoniſhment muſt be increaſed, 
if we add to the account, that every horſeman has two 
ſervants, one to take care of his horſe, and the other to 
procure him forage ; and that all thoſe, as hath been 
already mentioned, are accompanied by their wives and 
children, and that there always follows the camp a 
moveable town of ſhops, where every thing is to be ſold, 
as in their cities, ſome hundreds of elephants merely 
for ſtate, and a train of women with a numerous reti- 
nue belonging to the prince and the great officers, 
Wherever the ſovereign moves, he is more taken up 
with a vain oftentation of pomp and magnificence, than 
with the object of the war; and it is his pleaſure that 
his ſubjects ſhould abandon the capital, in order to aug- 
ment his numbers, | 
To provide for all theſe the whole country is put into 
motion, and ftri& orders are diſpatched for proviſions to 
be brought into the camp; by which means all the 
Cities far and near are exhauſted, while the camp is in 
general plentifully ſupplied. The perſon . * 
3A. to procure forage, is conſtantly employed in 
cutting turf and waſhing the roots, and this affords a 
more hearty food for a horſe than graſs. A ſhower of 
fain may in a few days produce another crop ; and if the 
weather continues dry they move their camp. 
However, theſe numerous armies ſeldom keep the 
field any time without great loſs by famine ; for a ve 


multitudes, and are very little regarded from any ſenti- 
ments of humanity : a famine is therefore neither con- 
fidered as any thing extraordinary, nor will the memory 
of it ever prevent the aſſembly 
that muſt alſo be liable to the ſame chances of fubſiſt- 
ing or ſtarving. Allowances muſt alſo be made for the 
great loſs they ſuſtain in men, beaſts, and all the imple- 
ments of war, as often as they move in difficult roads, 
and particularly in their manner of paſſing over great 
rivers; fet their rivers, in the rainy ſeaſon, become ſo 
tapid, that the landing- place is frequently a mile below 
the place of embarkation. In croffing them they uſe 
large boats of a kind of baſket-work, which they cover 
F ſkins. As there are always great plenty of hides in 

_ fo numerous an army, they are eaſily made; and, tho” 
they are. light and manageable, are capable of carrying 
_ a conſiderable number of horſe, and of tranſporting the 


heavieſt artillery. | + 
„The . of the ill ſucceſs of the Indian armies 

an engagement, proceeds from their being unacquaint- 
ed with the advantages of diſeipline, and their keeping 
their infantry upon too lo a footing. Their cavalry, 
though 3 to engage with ſabres, are ex- 
tremely unwilling to bring heir Portes within the teach 
of our guns; for they axe lefs afraid of their lives than 
of their fortunes, which are all laid out on the horſe 
upon which they ride, 

; 9 8 more prejudicial to them than the falſe 
- potion they generally entertain in relation to artillery, 
hey are terrified with that of an enemy, and weakly 


La 


| 


| 


of another multitude, | Of 


ndance on the largeſt pieces, which they neither know 
ow to manage nor to move. Some of theſe carry a ball 


ed men, who have recom- | of ſeventy pounds. When the Europeans march round 
The arms of the them with their light field- pieces, and make it neceſſary 


to move thoſe enormous weights, if a ſhot comes among 
their bullocks they become quite ungovernable, and are 
ſo ill harneſſed, that it cauſes no ſmall delay to free the 
reſt from any one that happens to be unruly or lain, 
We have a much greater ad in their being 
tenacious of their antient manners, than in their want 
of bravery; not only the prince, but every rajah, who 
has the command of all the forces he can bring into the 
field, always appears among them mounted on an ele- 
phant, 8 is at once the general and enſign of his n 
who conſtantly keep their eyes on him; and if loſe 
light of him for a moment, conclude that all is loft, and 
inſtantly diſperſe. This affords our engineers a fair op. 
unity of deciding the fate of a Whole detachment 
by ons well directed diſcharge of a ſix-pounder ; and 
ſe enormous beaſts now ſeem brought into the field 
only to be a mark for our artillery. I hoſe rajahs, ſen- 
ſible of being thus expoſed, ſometimes avail themſelves 
of the only expedient that can afford them any ſecurity ; 
for it has been obſerved, that ſeveral elephants, with 
the ſame capariſons, and with riders in the ſame rich 
and ſplendid habits, have appeared in different parts of 
the field on the ſame day. 
Though they have ſeverely ſuffered by being ſur- 
ized in the night Dy the Europeans, they can never 
brought to eſtabliſh in their camp either order or 
vigilance ; for at the cloſe of the evening every man cats 
a great quantity of rice, and many take after it ſoporific 
drugs, ſo that about midnight the whole army is in a 
dead ſleep; the conſequence of which is obvious: and 
yet, ſays the above author, an eaſtern monarch would 
think it very ſtrange, ſhould any body endeavour to 
perſuade him, that the ſecurity of his throne depended 
upon the regulation of the meals of a common ſoldier; 
much leſs would he be prevailed on to reſtrain him in 
the uſe of that opium which is to warm his blood for 
action, and animate his ſoul with heroiſm. The mind 
of an European ſoldier muſt be equally filled with com- 
paſſion and contempt at ſeeing a heap of theſe unhapp 
creatures, animated bya momentary intoxication, crowd- 
ed into a breach, and both in their garb and impotent fury 
reſembling a mob of frantic women. In ſhort, the very 
eaſtern dreſs has an a ce of effeminacy, and the 
Europeans are not inclined to be ſtruck with much ap- 
prehenſion at ſeeing a body of horſe. in filk or cotton 
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conſiderable diminution is ſcarcely felt amongft ſuch ] | 
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the | Revenues of the Mogul, the Cain, Weights, and 
22 of Indeſtan ; and of | its Trade = naual 
Hell. 1 f 


HE revenues of the Mogul ariſe from the produce 
of the ground, the cuſtoms of the ſea- ports, the 
eſtates of the great men at their death, which devolve to 
the crown, the preſents from his ſubjects, who never 
approach their prince or ' governor empty-handed, and 
the treaſures produced. by the diamond mines. The 
viceroy, or governor, of every province, who owns his 
ſubjection to him, is obliged to ſupply the crown with 
a certain ſum, which he raiſes out of the manufaQures 
and produce of the foil. This, added to the other re- 
venues, is faid to amount annually to between f. 
and fiſty millions ſterling ; an immenſe fum, which mu 
be greatly leſſened ſince Nadir Sha ravaged the empire, 
took away its treaſures, and, by weakening the power of 
the prince, enabled many of the Nabobs to throw off 
their ſubjection to him. e ANG 
The coins of this country are the pice, or cafh, which 


are of copper, and about the value of a half- penny; the 


fanam, a filyer coin, worth three-pence z/ the rupee, a 
filver coin, worth two ſhillings! and three-pence; the 
gold moor, or rupee, worth about fourteen ſilver rupecs ; 
and the pagoda, fo called from its having the figure of 
ap agoda ſtamped upon it, The laſt, which are worth 

nine 
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nine ſhillings, are flat on one fide and convex on the 
other, and are chiefly coined by the rajahs or pettyprinces. 
Gold and ſilver coins are finer here than in any other 
country. Foreigners have their mints, and coin both 
old and filver, particularly the Engliſh at Fort St. 
zeorge. Foreign coins are alſo current, but for tri- 
fling matters they ſometimes uſe bitter almonds, or. ſea- 
ſhells called couries, or blackmoor's teeth, ſixty of which 
are valued at about a half-penny. - Whatever foreign coin 
falls into the hands of the Mogul's governors is melted 
down into rupees, with the characters of the reigning 
emperor; and after his death they Joſe the value of a 
half-penny, or penny, on account of wear; and none 
but the new coin is current at the full value. 

Large ſums are reckoned by lecks, carons, and arabs. 
A leck is one hundred thouſand rupees ; a caron, or 
carol, is one hundred lecks ; and an arab is ten carons. 

Their weights differ almoſt in every port, and fre- 
quently in the ſame port, and therefore ove cannot be 
exactly ſpecified. The common weight at Surat is the 
ſeer, which is about thirteen ounces one-third ; and 
forty ſeers generally make a maund. The ſeer at Agra 
is ſaid to be equal to two at Surat. The candy varies 
from five hundred weight to five hundred and ſeventy; 
but it is generally ſaid that twenty maunds go to a 
candy. Salt- petre, turmeric, aſſaſcetida, pepper, dry 

inger, benjamin, and tyncal, have, according to 
Mr, Lockyer, forty-two ſeers of Surat to the maund. 
Copperas, aloes, brimſtone, long-pepper, dammer, ſtick- 
lack, and wormſeed, have forty-four ſeer to the maund ; 
and, for the moſt part, ſuch goods as have no waſte, 
as quickſilver, copper, ivory, vermillion, Lahor indigo, 
tutanag, &c. are ſold at forty ſeer to the maund, or 
three maunds to one hundred weight. 

At Surat corn, rice, and other commodities, ſold with 
us by meaſure, are there ſold by weight ; but filks and 
callicoes are ſold by the pieces, and by the cobit, which 
contains twenty-ſeven inches. . ha 

The coſs, by which the roads are meaſured, is, n 
the coaſts, about an Engliſh mile and a half; but farther 
up the country, and icularly near Brampour, it is 
almoſt two Engliſh miles rents 
In liquid and dry meaſures, one meaſure is one pint 
and a half; eight meaſures are one mercall; and four 
hundred mercalls are ern} b 
The principal manufactures of Indoftan are filks, 
callicoes, and muſlins : we alſo import from thence 
diamonds and other precious ſtones, / great quantities 
of pepper, the gro of the Malabar coaſt,” indigo, 
falt-petre, cardamums, opium, aſſafcetida,” and a great 
variety of phyfical drugs. The goods exported thither 
from Europe are Engliſh broad- cloth, lead, looking- 
glaſſes, ſword- blades, knives, haberdaſhery-wares, gold 
and filver Jace, tin-ware,' brandy, beer, and ſome other 

roviſions chiefly taken in by our own factories. The 
ſhips alo frequently take in flints with their ballaſt, for 
there is not a flint to be found in India, at leaſt in the 
parts viſited by the r ſo that in the inland 
country, where the people Have not an opportunity of 
being fupplied by our ſnipping, a bag of flints is almoſt 
as valuable as a bag of money. | 

It muſt however be conſe that all the goods we 
carry to India are a trifle, compared with the bullion 
and foreign coin exported thither. Our ſhips, when 


they go out, are in à manner empty of merchandize, 
though few of them carry leſs than three or four ſcore 
thouſand pounds in ſpecie. Fhis has raifed a queſtion, 


whether the India trade be of any advantage to this 
nation; but, in return, the company anſwer, that the 
Indian merchandize they re- export and ſell in ſeveral 
parts of Europe bring in more tfenſure than they carry 
out; and were it otherwiſe, we ſhould have other nations 
monopolize the trade, and ſupply us with the ſame com- 
modities, and confequently mort treaſure would be paid 
to them than is now carried to India. 1 % een! 
But to return, there are no er merchants in the 
wor than the = Jo, mae oh ſhips never 
L ood for they carry on 4 

digious trade to Perſia 45 the Red — te ſappiy 
both Turkey and Perſia with all the rich merchandize 
of India; in return for which they bring back carpets, 


y | ſituated by the ſide of 
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pearls, and other Petſian commodities, but chiefly trea- 
ſure, which they frequently load on board Engliſh or 
Dutch ſhips, and the freight is ſaid to be ont great 
branch of the company's profit; for they ſeldom diſpatch 
a ſhip from Perſia to Surat but ſhe is as deep laden as 
ſhe can ſwim, full of paſſengers, with vaſt quantities 
of peuarls and treaſures on board, ſometimes to the 
amount of two or three hundred thouſand pounds. 

The Indians make uſe of European ſhips to import 
their treaſure chiefly for ſecurity; for they conſider them 
as being in much leſs danger from pirates than their 
own ſhipping; They have ſhips indeed of four or five 
hundred tons burthen built in India aſter the Engliſh 
model; but their laſkars, or Indian ſailors; would make 
but a poor defence. ſhould they be attacked, and they 
have but little ſkill in navigation. | 
We havealready given an account of the Indian ſhi 
and their manner of conſtruction, and ſhall here on 
add; that their boats uſed on the coaſt; called muſſbulas, 
are flat-bottomed veſſels, the ſides of which are five of 
ſix feet high; the planks” are very thin, and ſewed t 
ther with cocoa-nut cordage, ſo that they will yield like 
paſteboard, and are in no danger of ſplitting when they 
ſtrike; as they muſt frequently do on many parts of that 
coaſt before they can Ly to ſhore, and bn this account 
they are generally uſed by the Engliſh in landing their 
goods: they are rowed by ſix or eight hands but as they 
are very deep, and will carry great quantities, it is not 
very expenſive to employ them in landing or embarkin 
goods, They have another kind of veſſel, if it may be 
called by that name, which is termed a catamaran, and 
is only — of three or four rough pieces of timber 
tied togecher, and are chiefly uſed by the fiſhermen on 
account of their not being fit to carry ſuch goods as may 
be damaged by the wet, very little ſea beating over them. 


For the reaſon paſſengers ſeldom make uſe of them, 
though are really ſafer on that coaſt than any other 
veſſels, and ſome people have failed along the ſhore upon 


one of them for a hundred miles together ; and upon 
theſe kind of floats the Indians carry the heavieſt weights; 
as 2 guns, anchors, &c. eee. 1 
aving now taken a view of the country and people 
of India in general, we ſhall preſent before the reader 
a view of the two capitals of that empite; and of the 
remarkable revolutions that have lately happened at 
Delli, the preſent capital. N 
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the capital Cities of the Empire; with a 
Be e of the Palace, © | 
GRA, the capital of the province of the fame name; 
and the ancient metropolis of the whole empire, 
is ſituated in twenty-ſix degrees twenty minutes north 
latitude, and in ſeventy - nine degrees eaſt longitude from 
London. It is about ſeven hundred miles north-eaſt off 
Surat, and is ſituated upon the river Jemma, in the 
midft of a ſandy plain, which greatly adds to the heat 
of the climate. The city is ſeven or eight miles in length, 
—— — — no — of it is 
fortifiod except the palace; but generally a great 
—— place, eſpecially-if the Mozul be cherte «xk 
Ihe palaces of the omrahs and other great men are 
built with ſtone in à magnificent manner; they ſtand 
upon the banks of the river Jemma, and have lar 
gardens'adjoining to them; but the reſt of the houſes 
are mean — however, the great number of 
moſques, caravanſeras, large ſquares, baths, and reſer- 
voirs of water, intermixed with trees and gardens, added 
to the river Jemma running the ren op > of 
city, renders its proſpect vory agreeable; and th Mogul's 


is a noble building- l 
> A — area extenũs between the town and the palace, 
where the rajahs draw up the raſhboots when they mount 
the Mogul's guard, as they do every week in their turns 
with fifteen or twen oufand | men. The palace is 
river in the form bf a creſcent, 


Of Agra, me 


or four leagues in ciroumſerence, and fortified 
| wh” | 


but from the town it appears to be round; it is three 
with 4 
high 
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high ſtone wall mounted with arti ery.” As the ſtones 
with which this wall is built are red, and have & luſtre 
like poliſhed marble, the wall appears extremely noble 
when the ſun ſhines upon it: it is ſurrounded with a 
deep broad moat, over which: are draw-bridges, and the 
, terraces of the gardens ſerve for a rampart.” 
On entering the firſt gate of the palace you find a 
handſome broad ſtone walk, with-canals running along 
the ſides; and beyond it a laege ſquare, where the Ma- 


hometan guards are difiwn up, and here the” omrahs 
pitch their tents; ſo that you paſs through two armies, 
one on the out-ſide and the other within the palace, be- 


fore you reach the royal apartments. | 
Beyond this ſquare is another court, where the Mo- 
's muſic to ſound every morning, noon,” and 
- night, and whenever he went abroad. From this court 
you come to the Durbar, another large court, where al] 
ople reſorted at the time of audience. It is divided by 
baluſtrades into three parts; at the outer baluftrade 


the common people; without the next, which is 


raiſed on a platform ſomething — were thoſe of 
ſuperior rank; and within the third, _ a platform 
ſtill more elevated, ſtood the omrahs and great lords of 
the court. In this manner all waited the approach of 
the Mogul at the time of audience; who, upon the 
laying of the muſic, appeared in a kind of a- 
oy the place where the omrahs ſtood, and ſeated him- 
ſelf upon a throne covered with jewels of ineſtimable 
value, Here the emperor received petitions from his 
ſubjects, and ſpent ſeveral hours every day in hearing 
cauſes. _ 
On leaving the Durbar the emperor retired to his 
baths, followed only by ſome of his prime miniſters, 
with whom he adviſed on affairs of ſtate. From another 
gallery in the palace the emperor reviewed his troops, 
is elephants, and horſes ; and ſaw the combats of wild 
beaſts, or thoſe of men and beaſts, which ſome of the 
Moguls eſteemed a favourite amuſement. Here alſo 
malefactors were frequently executed before him, by 
being torn to pieces, or trampled to death by elephants; 
and ſometimes beheaded, according to the emperor's 
pleaſure ; the execution immediately following the 
ſentence. ' | | | 
Ihe Haram, or women's a ent, where there 
were ſeldom leſs than a thouſand, who had their eunuchs 
and ſlaves to attend them, takes up a conſiderable part 
of the incloſure; and, as it wants neither ens, 
canals, parks, or any thing which can contribute to 
the beauty or pleaſure of the place, the circumference 
muſt be very great. Beſides, within the walls was a 
_ quarter. where all manner of  artificers were daily em- 
ployed in the emperor's ſervice. Theſe obſerved a pro- 
found ſilence, and no other noiſe was heard but what 
was unavoidably , occaſioned by their buſineſs.” © - 
Wich reſpect to the city, the moſques and magnifi- 
cent tembs which are ſeen there, ſhew that it has 
one of the moſt flouriſhing places in the Indies. In 
the year 1638, it was computed that it had ſeventy t 
moſques, among which were fix principal ones, at which 
the Mahometans offered up their devotions at their pub- 
lic feſtivals. In one of the laſt is the ſepulchre of one 
of the ſaints, thirty ſeet in length, and ſixteen in breadth. 
The 2 ſay he was a giant, and the greateſt war- 
rior their nation ever produced. To this tomb they 
make frequent pilgri when their offerings amount 
to, prodigious ſums, which ſerve to feed every day a vaſt 
number of poor. Theſe moſques and their courts af- 
ford an aſylum for criminals, and for thoſe who are 
threatened with a priſon by their ereditors. Even the 
Mogul himſelf dare not ſo much as attempt to take a eri - 
minal from thence, ſor ſear of violating the reſpect which 
his religion makes him think due to thoſe who are ho- 
noured with the title of ſaints. The wife of the empe- 
ror Sha Jehan thought to render her memory illuſtrious, 
and to merit the veneration of after ages, by the mau- 
ſoleum which ſhe cauſed to be erected near the walls of 
Agra. This work is ſaid. to be extremely — 
and was twenty-two years in building, though twenty 
thouſand men were inceſſantly employed about it. 
There are in Agra near eight hundred baths, from 
which the Mogul annually receives very conſiderable 
975 * 
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ſums ; for thoſe purifications being one of the principal 
points ofthe Mahometan religion, there does not paſs a 
day in which Moſe- plates are not frequented by an al- 
moſt infinite number of le. 

The inhabitants are chjefly Moors and Moguls, who 
have the government entirely in their hands; there are 
alſo a conſiderable number of Gentoos, Jews, Arme- 
nians, and Portugueſe. But though Agra is extremely 
populous when the court is there, it is at other — 
perfect deſart; for not only thoſe who have an imme- 
diate dependance on the court and army, but the mer- 
chants and tradeſmen remove with their families to fol- 
low the camp. 


e 


Of the ty e Dell, the preſent metropolis; a Deſcription 
| the Palos and an Maids of the Been Weg hs, 


lately happened in that City. 
15 roman the capital of the province of the ſame 
name, and the preſent capital of the empire, is ſi- 
tuated in ſeventy- nine degrees eaſt longitude from Lon- 
don, and in twenty-eight — — north latitude, and 
ſtands on the river * which divides it into two 
parts: that laſt built was erected by Sha Jehan, and 
from thence is called Jehanabad; but they are both to- 
— called by the Europeans by the name of Delli. 
n the part built by that emperor, all the houſes en- 
cloſe ſpacious courts, and in the inner part of theſe 
buildings the people lodge, to prevent any from ap- 
proaching the places appointed for their women. Moſt 
of the great men have houſes without the city, on ac- 

count of the conveniency of the waters, Wk 
ſtreet, on each 


The entrance into the city is by a long 
lar arches, under which the mer- 


ſide of which are re 
chants have their ſhops. This ftreet leads to the p 
lace, which is above a mile and a half round. 0 
wall is built of hewn ſtone, with battlements, and at 
every tenth battlement is a tower. The ditches which 
ſurround the wall, are full of water, and alſo faced with 
hewn- ſtone. The grand portal has nothing extraordi- 
in its appearance, and as little has the firſt court 
into which the great lords are permitted to enter, ſeated 
on their elephants: this leads to a ferge and long paſ- 
ſage adorned with fine porticos, under which are many 
ſmall rooms, into which a part of the guards retire: on 
each fide are the women's apartment, and the great halls 
where juſtice is adminiſtered ; and in the middle of the 
pallage is a canal filled with water, which at equal diſ- 
tances is formed into little baſons. From thence a paſ- 
ſage leads to a ſecond'court, where the omrahs mount 
wag in perſon. They have their quarters there, and 
eir horſes are tied before the gates. | | 
On — the third court, the divan, where the 
king gives audience, appears in front. It is a hall, to 
which is an aſcent of ſeven or eight Reps; this ſtruc- 
ture is open on three ſides, and its roof, which conſiſts 
of a number of arches, is ſupported by thirty-two mar- 
ble columns. When the emperor Sha. Jehan cauſed this 
hall to be erected, he gave orders that it ſhould be all 
over enriched with the fineſt work formed of jewels in- 
laid: but when the men had made the trial on ſome co- 
lumns to the height of two or three feet, they found it 
would-be impoſſible to find a number of jewels ſufficient 
to execute ſo grand a deſign, and that the expence would 
be immenſe ; the Mogul was therefore obliged to aban- 
don the project, and to be contented with painting it with 
different flowers. | | "'Y | 
In the midſt of this hall, oppoſite to the wall which 
looks into the court, is a kind of alcove, and there the 
throne on which the king gives audience is erected: 
after the manner of the ancient orientals, it is in the 
form of a ſmall bed with three feet; but its magnificence 
could not be believed, were it not atteſted by the moſt 
credible witneſſes. This bed is adorned with four co- 
lumns, à canopy, a head-board, a bolſter, and a coun- 
terpane: one would imagine that Sha Jehan, who cauſ- 
ed it to be made, was reſalved to exhauſt upon it all 


— 
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the riches of his kingdom. . It ſhines with gold, filver, 


, emeralds, 
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emeralds; diamonds, and rubies, which have been dif- 
fuſed over it with great profuſion. The canopy is 0 
covered with them, that the eyes of the — 44 are 
dazzled; its fringe is compoſed of gold and pearls; the 
columns which ſupport it are equally covered with them. 
The furniture of the bed with the counterpane which the 
prince has over him, are embroidered with gold and 

arls ; and the feet on which the bed ſtands, arenoleſs 
adorned than the columns: to each of theſe laſt are fixed 
the Mogul's buckler, ſabre, bow, quiver, arrows, and 
other arms. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from the hall of the divan are the 
great ſtables, which are always full of the fineſt horſes, 
in which the Mogul uſually takes great delight ; theſe 
are brought from. Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary at a 
great expence. Before every ſtable-door is hung a kind 
of mat made of reeds, and bound together with ſilk 
twiſted in the form of flowers. Theſe are intended to 
prevent the flies from entering: but they are not ſatis- 
fied with this precaution; every horſe has two grooms, 
who relieve one another, and fan them continu . All 
the day they have carpets over them, and at night they 
lie upon a litter made of their own dung dried in the 
ſun, and well pounded. | 

The other public buildings in this city are a great 
moſque, which has ſeveral fine marble domes, and a no- 
ble caravanſera built by a Mogul princeſs for the ac- 
commodation of ſtrangers, 

It is neceſlary to — the reader, that the account 
we have here given of the ſplendor of the divan, was 
written before the city was plundered of its jewels and 
treaſures by Nadir Sha, and before the late revolutions 
inthat city, which have ſerved to reduce that capital from 
its ancient grandeur, and to weaken the ſtrength of the 
Mogul. | 
_ The Pattans, a race of northern people who inhabit 
the mountains of Candahar, though Mahometans, are 
no leſs enemies to the Mooriſh government, than the 
Morattas, or other Indian Gentoos. They were always 
eſteemed good ſoldiers, and are now conſidered as the 
yery beſt infantry in the whole empire. "This warlike 
nation rendered themſelves formidable to Nadir Sha in 
their march ; and after that conqueror had left the Mo- 

| empire in the weak and indefenſible ſtate to which 
he had reduced it, they invaded that country, on a ſup- 
poſition that it was then in too low a condition to be 
able to refiſt the force which he then thought fit to bring 
againſt it. | 

"The emperor being appriſed of their march, aſſem- 
bled his council, and fitting on his throne ſurrounded 
by his generals and twenty-two principal omrahs, held 
in his hand a betel, which, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, he offered to that chief who would imme- 
diately engage to take the command of the army, and 
repulſe the enemies of his country. But ſo univerſal 
was the treachery or the cowardice of his courtiers, that 
not one of them advanced to take the betel as a pledge 
of their fidelity; which the young prince, who was then 
about eighteen, obſerving with extreme concern, pre- 
ſented himſelf before his Father, earneſtly intreating that 
he might be permitted to receive it. | 

His father, refuſing his requeſt, told him, that it was 
not proper for the heir of the empire to expoſe himſelf 
in ſo dangerous an enterprize, while there were ſo many 
experienced generals more fit for that ſervice; The om- 
rahs, on the other hand, all maintained, that as his ſon 
had offered to take the betel, he alone ſhould put himſelf 
at the head of the troops; and joining their ſolicitati- 
ons with thoſe of the prince, at length prevailed on the 
cmperor, who immediately gave orders for raiſing three 
hundred thouſand men. | 

The omrahs, exaſperated at the prince's boldneſs, on 
their withdrawing from court, entered. into a conſpiracy, 
and „ the chiefs of the ſeveral bodies of which this 
army, ſo haſtily aſſembled, was compoſed, concerted with 

em the means of betraying the prince; but the youn 
hero being informed of the plot laid againſt his life, ha 
the addreſs, a little before he engaged the Pattans, to 
ſecure the perſons. of thoſe * 7 commanders; 
and then attacking the enemy, gained a complete victo- 
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ry, and obliged them to quit the country by a precipi- 
tate flight. $1 

While the brave prince was thus gloriouſly deli- 
vering his country from the Pattans, the conſpirators 
in the capital cauſed it to be reported, that he was 
fallen in battle, and entering the palace, ſeized on the 
emperor and ſtrangled him, and then gave out that he 
had poiſoned himſelf in a fit of deſpait, occaſioned by 
his ſon's death, and the loſs of the bats, This bor- 
rible aſſaſſination reached the ears of the prince, who 
was now returning in triumph to Delli; and being ſen- 
ſible of the danger that threatened his own life from ſo 
formidable a conſpiracy, he adopted the ſtratagem which 
his grandfather Aurengzebe practiſed on another occa- 
ſion, Pretending to believe that his father died a na- 
tural death, he appeared inconſolable for the loſs of 
his father, and tearing off his garments, took the ha- 
bit of à fakir, publickly declaring that he renounced 
the world, and would never more concern himſelf it. 
the government. A court of juſtice for ſtate criminals 
is a thing unheard of in theſe lawleſs governments, and 
the only way of puniſhing a traitor is by turning againſt 
him his own acts of treachery and deceit. 

The prince acted his part ſo perfectly as to deceive 
the conſpirators; who went out to meet him with aſ- 
ſurances of their. readineſs to acknowledge him for their 
lord and king; and in return he declared his intentions 
to give up all thoughts of the crown, and even to retire 
from the world; and telling them, that as it was ne- 
ceſſary ſo extenſive an empire ſhould-not be deſtitute of 
a head, he entreated their aſſiſtance to direct him in the 
choice of an emperor, deſiring them to aſſemble that 
evening in his palace to deliberate on this important af- 
fair. he omrahs retired, flattering themſelves that 
they had now obtained an opportunity of ſetting up a 
creature of their own; while Amet Sha, for that was 
the young emperor's name, entered the royal palace, 
and placed a number of truſty perſons on each fide of 
the doors of the ſeveral avenues which lead to the in- 
ner court, | 

The entrance to the apartments of the princes of the 
Eaſt is diſpoſed with a view to prevent the irruption of 
aſſaſſins, there being no cies the preſence-cham- 
ber but through long oblique paſlages, in which, at pro- 
per intervals, are receſſes for the poſting of guards; a 
contrivance that at once ſecures the monarch from the 
attempts of the moſt determined villains, and- at the 
ſame time affords him - an opportunity of executing his 
purpoſes on thoſe who have incurred his diſpleaſure. 

Every thing being thus diſpoſed for the reception of 
the omrahs, each as they arrived were introduced tb 
theſe fatal avenues ; and as they ſtooped to paſs the cur- 
tains, which are generally kept lowered, were ſeized by 
the guards, and m——— received the juſt reward of 
their crimes. Thus the Mogul Amet Sha eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, by tri- 
umphing at once over his foreign and domeſtic enemies. 
But it was not long before the peace of Delli was more 
fatally diſturbed; for the Pattan chief ſoon after aſſem- 
bled a much more formidable army, and entering Delli, 

ave up that city to be plundered three days by his 
Dldiers. In the mean time he ſeized upon the royal 
treaſury, and obliged the collectors of the public reve- 
nues to account to him for all they had received, He 
then marched home, being ſuppoſed to have taken away 
more riches, except jewels, than Nadir Sha carried out 
of the country, He, however, then made no reyolu- 
tion, nor any alteration in the government of Indoſtan ; 
but when he returned to Lahor, he drew a line from 
north to ſouth, claiming a vaſt extent of country to the 
weſt of that line, which was at leaſt nominally depen« 
dent on the empire of Indoſtan ; and leaving his ſon 
Timur there as governor of his new dominions, gave 
at that time no farther diſturbance to Indoſtan. 

Since this time ſeveral revolutions have happened at 
Delli, and in 1757 this Timur was ſeated on the 
throne, and the empire of Mogul became ſubje& to 
the Pattans. 


We ſhall now take a view. of the moſt confider- 


able countries and cities of India, either diſtinguiſh- 
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ed b uliar advantages, or by their containing Eu- 
1 — which ſhall be deſcribed, and- ſome 
account be given of the military operations in each. 
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Of the Province of Bengal, and of the Faftories of Fort Wil- 
liam at Calcutta, and thoſe » 5 and Hugley or 
Ouglia, with a remarkable Inflance of the Strength of the 
Opium on the Banks of the Ganges, Of the Towns of 
Saumelpour, Daca, Chaligan, and Patna. 


ENGAL is well known by. giving its name to the 
greateſt gulf in Aſia, which ſeparates the two pen- 
inſulas of the-Indies. This kingdom, which is ſituated 
'at the north-weſt extremi the gulf, is near two 
hundred-and fifty leagues from caſt to weſt, and is eſ- 
teemed the moſt fertile country of the Indies in ſugar, 
ſilk, fruits, pepper, opium, rice, ſalt petre, gum- lack, 
and civet, with all which commodities it furniſhes the 
moſt diſtant provinces. The country is interſected by 
numerous ſtreams, which ſerve to water it, and to faci- 
litate the tranſporting of mercantile goods. Their banks 
are coyered with towns and villages extremely well peo- 
pled, and with great fields of-rice, ſugar, and wheat, 
much larger than that of Europe. It is uſually com- 
pared to Egypt for its fertility, the river Ganges here di- 
viding itſelf into ſeveral branches, and annually over- 
flowing the country as the Nile does Egypt. 

The fineſt canes brought to Europe come from this 
kingdom, and a ſmall ſort of canes grow here much more 
ſupple than oziers ; theſe the inhabitants work into veſ- 
ſels in ſo cloſe a manner, that having glazed them on 
the inſide, they are able to contain all kind of liquors 
as ſecutely as glaſs or ſilver. An herb is alſo gathered 
in this country, which ſends up firſt a pretty high ſtem 
of the thickneſs of one's finger, afterwards leaves, and 
on the top of all a large bud like a tuft. The Indians 
ſpin it and make it into tapeſtry and very beautiful ſtuffs, 
upon which they repreſent all forts of figures. 

Fort William is a factory belonging to the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company, ſeated up the river Hugley, the 
moſt weſterly branch of the river Ganges, received 
its name from king William III. who came to the throne 

_ juſt about the time when it was built. It was firſt 
erected in the form of an irregular tetragon of brick and 
mortar, and the town is built without the leaſt order, 
becauſe every one built a houſe where he liked beſt, and 
as moſt ſuited his own convenience. About fifty yards 
from the fort ſtands the church, which was erected by 
the contribution of the merchants who reſided there, 
and of the ſea-faring people who traded to that place. 
The governor's houſe is within the fort, and is as re- 

ar a piece of architecture as is to be ſeen of the kind 
in India. Here are alſo convenient lodgings bath for the 
factors and writers, ſtore · houſes for the company's goods, 
magazines for ammunition, and an hoſpital, The 
company have a garden and fiſh-pond for the uſe. of the 
governor's kitchen ; and moſt of the inhabitants, that 
make any tolerable figure, have the ſame advantages. 
On the other ſide of the river are docks for repairing the 
ſhip's bottoms, and a garden belonging to the Arme- 
nians. | 

The garriſon generally conſiſts of two or three hun- 

' dred ſoldiers, who are uſually wk ape in conveying 
the company's fleet from Patna with their falt-petre, 
piece-goods, raw-filk, and opium. | 
All forts of proviſions are extremely cheap and very 
good, and cloathing may be purchaſed for atrifle. The 
town is named Calcutta, and is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen, | 

The place is eſteemed very unhealthy on account of 
there being a ſalt-water lake three miles to the north- 
eaſt, which: overflowing. in September and October vaſt 
numbers of fiſh are left dry, when the floods retire, and 


infect the air by their putrefaction. Another inconve- 
nience is the houſes fronting the afternoon's ſun, which | 
renders the ſtreets, both above and below the fort, ſo 
hot as to be almoſt inſupportable. $ | 

In the year x757 the viceroy of Bengal, being irritated 


dy ſome tranſactions of the company, levied a numerous 
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| company's ſervice, ſauntering about the 
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army and inveſted Calcutta, which was then in no poſ. 
ture of defence. The governor, intimidated by the 
number and power of the enemy, deſerted the fort, and 
with ſeveral of the principal perſons in the ſettlement. 
went on board a ſhip in the river, taking with them 
their moſt valuable effects, and the company's books. 
Mr. Holwell, the ſecond in command, defended the 
place; and, by the aſſiſtance of a few brave officers and 
a feeble garriſon, repulfed feveral attacks of the en 
with great intrepidity; but was at length obliged to ſub- 
mit, after he had received the gow e of the ſuba, or 
viceroy, that no injury ſhould be done to any of the 
arriſon. But, notwithſtanding this promiſe, he no 
ooner entered the fort, than the garriſon and inhabi- 
tants, conſiſting of one hundred and forty-ſix prtſons, 
were driven into a place about eighteen feet ſquare, 
called The Black- hole priſon: there they were cruelly 
confined during the whole night, and deprived of the 
freſh air in a very ſultry climate ; by which means on! 
twenty-three ſurvived ; for all the reſt periſhed in a moſt 
dreadful manner by a lingering ſuffocation, in which 
__ experienced all the miſeries of extreme heat and 


However, on the thirty-firſt of January following ad- 
miral Watſon and colonel Clive appeared with two 
ſhips before the town of Calcutta, to revenge the tra- 
gedy acted upon their countrymen, and were received 
by a briſk fire from the batteries: but they ſoon ſilenced 
the enemy's guns, and in leſs than two hours the place 
and fort were abandoned ; for colonel Clive had, in the 
mean time, inveſted the town, and by the vigour of his 
attack greatly contributed to its ſudden reduction. A 
few days after they reduced Hugley, and the Nabob's 
ſore-houſes of ſalt, and vaſt quantities of proviſions for 
the ſupport of his army, were burnt. 

The viceroy, now more than ever incenſed againſt the 
Engliſh, reſolved to take ample revenge for his late 
diſgraces. He marched towards Calcutta, and encamp- 
ed about a mile from the town ; when colonel Clive 
applying to the admiral for a reinforcement, obtained 
ſix hundred men, and then drawing out his forces, ad- 
vanced in three columns towards the enemy. He be- 
gan the attack with ſuch vigour, that the viceroy, after 
a feeble reſiſtance, retreated, with the loſs of a thouſand 
men killed, wounded, and taken priſoners. 

Chandenagore, a French ſettlement higher up the 
river than Calcutta, and the moſt conſiderable place 
poſſeſſed by that nation in the bay of Bengal, is ſtrongly 
fortified and encompaſſed by a wall, but was beſieged 
and taken by the admirals Watſon and Pocock, who 
battered it with their ſhips, while colonel Clive made his 
approaches on the land- ſide; and taking poſſeſſion of the 
place they found that the garriſon conſiſted of five 
hundred Europeans and twelve hundred Indians, and 
that the fortreſs was deſended by one hundred and 
twenty - three pieces of cannon and three mortars. 

Fifty miles to the north of Calcutta is Hugley, or 
Ouglia, where the Engliſh once had a factory, which 
they afterwards removed to Calcutta. This town is 
ſeated on the moſt weſterly branch of the river Ganges, 
and is of conſiderable extent, it reaching above two 
miles along the fide of the river, and carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade in all the commodities of Bengal. It an- 
nually affords rich cargoes for fifty or ſixty ſhips, beſides 
what is carried in carriages to the neighbouring towns. 
Salt-petre is brought hither from Patna in veſſels of a- 
bout two hundred tons burthen, | 

The ſtreets are wide, but not paved. They are full 
of rich ware-houſes and ſhops of all ſorts of India goods, 
eſpecially filks, fine cloth, and ſtuffs. The beft opium 
in the world is ſaid to come from this town, which, at 
leaſt, carries on thie greateſt trade in this commodity, 
it being exported: from thence all over India. 

The: foil of the Ganges is eſteemed the moſt proper 
for producing the ſtrongeſt ſort of this drug; in proof 
of which Mr. Grofe mentions a remarkable inftance : 
a Nabob of thoſe parts having invited an Engliſh factory 
to an entertainment, a young gentleman, a writer in the 
rden plucked 
a poppy, and fucked the of it, probably apprehend- 
ing no greater danger from it than is to be found on 
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1+hofe plants in England. But he ſoon fell into a pro- 
2 of which the Nabob being informed, eager. 
ly en uired, with mach concern, of the particular ed 
out of which the poppy was. gathered ; and being told, 
he, with ftrong e ſorrow, apologized for 
his having fuppoſed that the nature of poppies was too 
well known to require any warning, eſpecially as the 
taſte was far from being tempting ; but that the ſort 
which the Engliſh gentleman was ſo unfortunate to pitch 
upon admitted of no human remedy, and nothing could 
ſave him : this was really the cafe, for that fleep was 
- his laſt. 
wx" are abundance of Mooriſh merchants, who 
on a conſiderable trade here, and have five pagodas | 
in the great market-place. | | 
Tune Dutch have alſo a factory here built in an open 
lace, about a mafkquet-ſhot from the river. It re- 
ſembles a caſtle, being encompaſſed with deep ditches | 
full of water ; and alfo defended by high ſtone walls and | 
baſtions, being faced with ſtone and mounted with 
cannon, Their great ware-houſes are alſo of ſtone, and | 
their apartments for the officers and merchants are ſpa- 
cious and convenient. pt 

Saumelpour, ſituated in the ſame kingdom about thirty 
leagues to the north of Ougli, is famous for the fine | 
diamonds, which are not found, as in other laces, in 
the bowels of the earth, but in the ſands o the river 
Gauel. They begin their ſearch at the town of Saumel- 

ur, and carry it up to the mountains whence the 
Gaual has its ſource ; a ſpace of about fifty leagues. In 
this work eight or ten thouſand perſons are employed. 
From thence come thoſe fine ſmall diamonds called 

nuine ſparks : but ſtones above a certain ſize are ſel- 
— found. This is ſaid to be a large town ; but the 
houſes are chiefly built of earth, and covered with 
branches of cocoa-trees. e 

Daca, the largeſt city in Bengal, lies upon the ſame 
branch of the Ganges, in twenty-four eee north 
latitude, and from thence come the beſt and fineſt Indian 
embroideries in gold, filver, or filk. Proviſions of all 
ſorts are very plentiful and exceeding cheap. 

Chaligan is fituated in twenty-three degrees north 
latitude, near the mouth of the moſt eaſterly branch of 
the Ganges, in the kingdom of Bengal. Here the Por- 
tugueſe formerly erected a kind of ſovereignty, and aſſo- 
cizing with the pirates and banditti of all nations, 
owned no ſubjection either to their own prince or to the 

rince of the country, but committed daily robberies 
both by ſea and land and ſo interrupted all commerce, 
that one of the late Moguls found it neceſſary to ſend an 
army againſt them, and to extirpate that peſt of ſociety. 
The town is now a poor place, and has but few cotton 
manufactures; but it affords the beſt timber for building 
of any me about it. The inhabitatits are ſaid to be 
fo afraid of each other as to go continually armed, 

; Patna, the capital of the territory of the ſame name, 
is fituated in a pleaſant and fruitful country, and is ſaid 
to be ſix miles in length, and one of the largeſt cities in 
India. Mr. Hamilton ſays tis the ſeat of the viceroy of 
Bengal, who reſides in the higheſt part of the town; 
and obſerves, that the place is the more extenſive, as 
the houſes, which are only of cane, are erected at ſome 
diſtance from each other. The Engliſh and Dutch 
have factories here for ſalt-petre and raw-filk, 
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SECT. XXII. 


Of Gileenda, with an Actount of the Diamond Mines of that 

Province, and of the Factories filuated on its Coaft, par- 
ticularly Vixagapatam, Maſulipatan, and others of leſs 
Nate. | 


HE kingdom of Golconda extends two hundred 

and fixty miles along the bay of Bengal, and is 
about two hundred miles where broadeſt from eaſt to 
weſt, This country has neither mines of gold, ſilver, 
or copper; it has, however, many of ſalt and fine iron; 


but is moſt remarkable on account of its diamond mines, 


Wick haverendered it very famous. 


KF 


are the tombs of the Kings of olconda, 
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The diamond mines are generally adjacent to the 
rocky hills and mountains which run through the 
country, and it is ſuppoſed that they are to be found 
in all theſe mountains. In ſome of theſe mines the 
diamonds are found ſcattered in the earth within two or 
three fathoms of the ſurface, and inothers they are found 
in a mineral in the body of the rocks forty or fifty 
fathoms deep. They here dig five or fix feet into the 
rock, and then ſoftening the ſtotic by fire; proceed till 
they find the vein, which often runs two or three fur- 
longs under the rock. All the earth is brought out, and 


being carefully ſearched; affords ſtones of various ſhapes 


and of a good water. The earth in which they are 
found is of a yellowiſh and ſometimes of a reddiſh 
colour, which frequently adheres to the diamond with 
ſo ſtrong a cruft, that it is difficult to get it off, 

In order to find the diamonds the workmen form a 
ciſtern, made of a kind of clay, with a ſmall vent on 
one fide a little above the bottom; into this they put 
a plug, then throwing into the ciſtern the earth they 
have dug, pour in water to diſſolve it. They then brea 
the clods, and ſtir the wet earth in the ciſtern, the 
lighter part of which is carried off in mud when the 
vent-hole is opened to let out the water, Thus they 
continue waſhing till what is in the ciſtern is pre 
clean; and then in the middle of the day, when the ſun 
ſhines bright, carefully look over all the ſand, at which 
they are ſo expert, that the ſmalleſt ſtone cannot eſcape 
them; for the brightneſs of the ſun being reflected 
by the diamonds aſſiſts them in the ſearch ; and if a 
Eo was to intervene, they would be apt to overlook 
them. 

The undertakers watch the labourers very narrowly, 
left they ſhould conceal what they find i ad take preat 
care that the labourers expoſe to view no ſtone of a larger 
ſize than common, which if the governor ſhould hear of 
he would cauſe it to be ſeized ; for the governors of the 
mines enter into an agreement with the adventurers, 
that all the ſtones they find under a pagoda weight are 
to be their own ; but the large ones above that weight 
belong to the king. A pa 2 is nine mungelleens, an 
the mungelleen is five grains three-fifths, 

Theſe governors generally uſe the adventurers and 
miners "y tyratinically ; and by their extortions, and 
the taxes they oblige them to pay, keep them poor ; at 
leaſt they are obliged to appear ſo, to avoid their impo- 
ſitions; and therefore both the merchant and the miner 
generally go naked, with only a cloth about their waiſt, 
and A turban on their heads. This only relates to Gol- 
conda ; for in Viſiapour they are ſaid to be kindly treat- 
ed and permitted to enjoy their own; fo that when the 
find in the mines of Golconda a larger ſtone than or- 
dinary, they run away with it, and remove with their 
families to Viſiapour, | | 

This trade is almoſt entirely engroſſed by the Ban 
yahs of Guzurat ; and the workmen in the mines, as well 
as their employers, are for the moſt part Gentoos. 

The kingdom of Golconda, whoſe principal harbour 
is Maſulipatan, extends from the gulph of Bengal to 
the kingdom of Viſiapour, and from north to ſouth is 
contained between thoſe of Berar and Carnate, It was 
antiently a part of a vaſt empire, the ſovereign of which 
was called the emperor of 2 


** 


Fein a, and contained al- 
moſt all the peninſula from the northern extremity of 
Orixa to Cape Comorin, The Pattans, a nation of 
northern Tartars, deprived him of part of his dominions, 
another part was taken from him by the Mogul princes, 
who had advanced farther and farther towards the ſouth; 
and the generals of this unfortunate prince, after be- 
traying him, divided the reſt of his dominions amon 


themſelves. From them the kingdoms of Decan, Viſia- 


pour, and Carnate, had their beginning, about two cen- 


turies ago, The preſent Nabob, or prince, is of the 
Mahometan religion, as are alſo a great part of his 
ſubjects, and is tributary to the Great Mogul. 


he city of Golconda, which gives name to the king- 
dom, is now two leagues in circuit. Its walls are built 
of hewn-ſtone three feet ſquare, and ſurrounded with 
deep ditches, It has ſeveral ſuperb moſques, in which 


On 


x; 
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On this coaſt ſtands Vizagapatam, an Engliſh fac- 


tory, with eighteen 0 0 guns mounted on its ram- 
parts. The country round it affords fine and ordinary 
cotton cloths, and the beſt dureas or muſlins of all In- 
dia. But in the year * cu Nabob of Chikacul lev ed 
war upon this factory, becauſe their former chief had 
borrowed money of him on the company's ſeal ; and 
afterwards dying, his ſucceſſor refuſed to pay it. The 
Nabob applied to the governor of Fort St. George, but 
with no better ſucceſs. He therefore marched againſt 
Vizagapatam ; but the war being drawn to a conſiderable 
length, grew burthenſome to the company, and they 
at laſt compromiſed the affair, and * the Nabob a 
ſum almoſt equal to what he demanded. 

Maſulipatan ſtands on the north ſide of the river Na- 
gundi, which parts the provinces of Golconda and Biſ- 
nagar in eighty one degrees forty minutes eaſt longitude 
from 3 5 and in ſixteen degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude. In the latter part of the laſt oo this 
was eſteemed one of the moſt flouriſhing towns in India, 
and one of the moſt profitable factories belonging to the 
Engliſh, though not only they, but the Dutch, Danes, 
and Portugueſe, had factories here, it being at that time 
the oreatelf place of trade for calicoes, indigo, diamonds, 
and other precious ſtones. But notwithſtanding its great 
trade the city is ill built, though very populous, _ 

What is related of the heats felt in this city, appears 
almoſt incredible. It is ſaid annually in the month of 
May the weſt wind blows during ſeven or eight hours 
in a day, the heat of which exceeds that of the ſcorch- 
ing rays of the ſun, and reſembles that felt on ap- 
proaching a houſe in flames. Though their chambers 
are cloſely ſhut up, the wood of the chairs, tables, and 
wainſcot is ſo heated, that people are obliged continu- 
ally to throw water upon them; but the rains which 
ſoon after fall plentifully, refreſh the air, and lay the 
whole country under water; and the inhabitants receive 
the ſame benefit from it, that the Egyptians do from 
the inundations of the Nile, for they ſow their land 
thus prepared with rice and other grain, without expect- 
ing any more rain for eight months, in all which time 
the trees are green, and alternately loaded with ripe 
fruits. 

The city is encompaſſed by a wall and ditch, and to- 
wards the land-ſide is a deep moraſs, ſometimes over- 
flowed by the ſea ; and over it is a wooden bridge 
half a league in length, on breaking of which the town 
was ſuppoſed to be ſecure from invaders ; but in the year 
1759, when it was in the 23 of the French, it 
was beſieged by the Engliſh, commanded by colonel 
Forde. Our troops were employed in making the ne- 
ceſſary approaches from the ſeventh of March to the 
ſeventh of April, when finding their ammunition almoſt 
ſpent, and ſeveral breaches made in the wall, a party of 
the troops croſſed the moraſs, and took the town by 
ſtorm, when the marquis de Conflans aſking quarter for 
the garriſon, it was granted ; the Engliſh found in the 
place one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, and a 
great quantity of ammunition, 

About thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Maſulipatan, 
ftands the town of Pettipoly, where the Engliſh have a 
ſmall factory. About a hundred miles farther ſouth is 
Coletore, where the Engliſh have another ſmall factory; 
and about a day's fail farther to the ſouth is Palicate, or 
Pullicat, which is ſituated at the mouth of a river of the 
ſame name, about twenty-three, miles from Madraſs, 
This place has been in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch up- 
wards of an hundred years, and was one of their firſt ſet- 
tlements on the continent of India. 


SE CT, XXIII. 


Of Madraſi, or Fort St. George, the Capital of the Engliſh 
Company's Settlements in the Eaſi Indies. 1 


ADRASS, or Fort St, George, the capital of the 

Engliſh company's dominions in the Eaſt-Indies, 
has its laſt mentioned name from the fort in that city, 
and is ſituated in thirteen degrees north latitude, and in 
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eighty degrees eaſt longitude. Thus it is near four 
thouſand eight hundred miles to the eaſtward of Lon. 
don, ſo that the ſun viſits them about ſix hours before 
he riſes in England, and ſets before we fit down to din- 
ner; and there.is ſo little difference in the length of the 
days, that the Engliſh always reckon it to be fix o'clock 
at ſun-riſing and at ſun- ſet. 

This place is ſituated on one of the moſt incommo- 
dious ſpots imaginable; for the ſea beats perpetual] 
with prodigious violence on the land on which it ſtands. 
there is no freſh water within a mile of it; in the rain 
ſeaſon it is ſubje& to inundations, from a river of ſalt 
water that runs behind it; -and the ſun from April to 
September 1s 3 hot, the ſea-breezes alone ren. 
dering it habitable. Various reaſons are given for this 
injudicious choice of a ſettlement ; according to ſome 
accounts, the perſon entruſted by the company about 
the beginning of the reign of king Charles II. to erect 
a fortreſs on that coaſt, made choice of this place as 
the moſt proper to ruin the trade of the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlement at St. Thomas; while others aſſert, that his 
only motive was to be near a miſtreſs he had at the Por- 
tugueſe _— It is, however, certain, that there 
were ſeveral places in its-neighbourhood free from moſt 
or a of theſe inconveniencies. | 

owever, the wur carried on by the company at Bom - 
bay and Bengal from the year 168 to 1689, 3 the 
ſubjects of the Mogul, was a Gabderable advantage to 
Madraſs: for the tranquility which reigned there, and 
its 8 to the diamond mines of Golconda, where 
good purchaſes are frequently to be made, cauſed a 
prodigious reſort of Indian merchants to this place, and 
contributed to render it populous and flouriſhing. | 

The fort is a regular ſquare extending about one hun- 
dred yards on each fide, and has four baſtions built 
with what is there called iron ſtone, from its being of 
the colour of unwrought iron, and very rough. The 
fort is defended dy no ditch, and the walls are arched 
and hollowed within. It has two gates, one of which 
opens to the eaſt, and the other to the weſt. The for- 
mer, which is towards the ſea, is but ſmall, and is only 
guarded by a file of muſqueteers; but the weſtern gate 
| which opens towards the land, is pretty large, an de- 
fended by the main guard, the ſoldiers belonging to it 
lying on the right and left under the wall, which, being 
hollow, anſwers the purpoſe of a guard-houſe. In the 
middle of the fort is the governor's houſe, in which arc 
apartments for the company's ſervants: it is a ve 
handſome lofty building of ſquare ſtone, to which there 
is an aſcent to the firſt rooms by ten or twelve ſteps 
and from thence a pair of ſtairs leads to the council- 
chamber and the lodgings of the governor. 

To the northward of the fort are three ſtraight hand- 
ſome ſtreets, and there are the ſame number to the 
ſouth. The buildings are of brick, and the houſes of 
one ſtory above the ground-floor ; they have flat roofs 
covered with a plaſter made of ſea-ſhells, which no rain 
can 8 and, being ſecured with battlements, the 
Engliſh take the freſh air upon them morning and 
evening. The walls of theſe houſes are very chick and 
the rooms lofty; but the upper floors are laid ;th 
bricks inſtead of boards, Theſe are all ſituated in the 
White Town, which is inhabited by Europeans, and 
forms an oblong ſquare of a mile in length, but not half 
ſo much in breadth, and are encompaſſed by walls. 
The fort ſtands in the center of theſe buildings, and 
faces the ſea on one ſide, and ariver on the other. 

Oppoſite to the welt gate of the fort is a barrack, or 
rather a long room, in which all the company's ſoldiers 
are obliged to lodge when off the guard ; and adjoining 
to it, on the north, is a commodious hoſpital, where 
care is taken of them when they are ſick. At the other 
end of the barrack is the mint, where the company 
coin. bullion brought from Europe, and elſewhere, into 
rupees ; and this brings them a conſiderable revenue. 
They alſo coin gold into pagodas of different denomi- 
nations and value. | | 

On the ſouth ſide of the fort is the Engliſh church, 
which is a pretty elegant building of a moderate fize, 
and has a handſome altar-piece, a gallery of fine carved 
| wood reſembling cedar, and an organ, with which they 


ſalute 
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ſalute God and the governor; for he no ſooner enters 
the church than the organ ſtrikes up, The floor is of 
black and white marble, the ſeats regular and conve- 
nlent, and the windows large and unglazed, to admit 
the cooling breezes, for otherwiſe the heat would be 


inſupportable; as the people, who are as thinly cloathed 
1 b pollble, always come to church in the 


when at 4 * as 
uro reis. W „ 
1 The church has uſually a ſtock of three or four thou- 
ſand pounds, which is put out to intereſt, and that we 
plied to the repairs of the church and the relief of the 
poor; but theſe are generally ſo few, that the greateſt 
part of the intereſt goes to increaſe the principal; and 
as there is alſo an addition of a hundred pounds and up- 
wärds annually collected, the buildings belonging to 
the church are always kept in good repair and properly 
beautified. „ 
The orphan children of the wealthy inhabitants ate 
frequently committed to the care of the truſtees for the 
church, who put out their fortunes to intereſt at ſeven 
r cent. out of which they maintain and educate them, 
and reſtore the principal with the ſurplus when they 
come of age. Where there is no will made, the go 
vernment takes care of the effects of the inteſtate, and 
reſtores them to the relations of the deceaſed who are 
intitled to them, whether they reſide there or in Eng- 
land, ** 1 
There is a free-ſchool, where children are taught to 
read and write; and a public library, which chiefly con- 
ſiſts of books of divinity. BL 
On the north fide of the fort ſtands the Portugueſe 
church, in which they are indulged the free exerciſe of 
the Romifh religion, Theſe are the only public build- 
ings in the White Town, except the Town-houſe, where 
the mayor and his brethren, choſen by the free citizens, 
aſſemble, and a court of juſtice is held for civil cauſes; 
A river runs cloſe to the buildings on the weſt part of 
the town; but on that ſide there is no wall, and only a 
large battery which commands the plain beyond the river. 
On the eaſt is a flight ſtone wall pretty high, which to 
the ſhipping in the road has a grand appearanee ; but 
on that fide there is little oecaſion for any fortification, 
the ſea coming up cloſe to the town, and being ſo very 
mallow that no large veſſels can ride within two miles 
of it; and yet the ſurf runs ſo high that there is no 
landing but in the country flat-bottomed boats. Both 
the north and ſouth ends of the town are defended by 
a ſtone wall of a moderate thickneſs ; but, like thoſe of 
the fort, each of theſe is hollow within, and would ſcarcely 
hold out one day's oy To the ſouthward of the 
White Town is a ſmall ſuburb, inhabited only by the 
black watermen and fiſhermen, conſiſting of little low 
thatched cottages ; and beyond it is an out-guard of 
blacks, who ſerve to give intelligence to the fort. 
Adjoining to the White Town northward is the 
Black Town, inhabited by Portugueſe, Armenians, 
Indians, and a great variety of other people. It is built 
in the form of a ſquare, and is above a mile and a half 
in circumference, ſurfounded with a brick wall feven- 
teen feet thick, with baſtions at proper diſtances, after 
the modern way of fortification : it is alſo waſhed on the 
weſt by a river, and by the ſea on the eaſt ; and to the 
northward a canal is cut from the river to the ſea, and 
ſerves on that ſide for a moat ; ſo that Madraſs, conſider- 
ing its ſituation, may be reckoned a town of ſtrength 
when properly garriſoned. | 
The ftreets of the Black Town are wide, and ſome of 
them planted with trees; and having the ſea on one fide, 
and a river on the other, few towns are more 'plea- 
ſantly ſituated, or#better ſupplied ; but, except a few 
- brick houſes, the reſt are poor cottages, built with 
clay and thatched, without ſo much as a window on 
the outſide, or an 
and carpets on which the people le. The houſes of 
the more wealthy Indians are uſually in the ſame form, 
and have a little ſquare in themiddle, from whenee they 
receive all their light. The great ſtreets and the mar- 
ket-place are thronged with people; for though the 
houſes are low and fmall, the place is exttemely popu- 
lous; ſix or ſeven people fleeping in one little room, 


r 
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furniture within, except the mats 


has a ſalary of about fi 
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but, notwithſtanding this appearance of poverty, there 
is no place where wealth abounds more, or where ready 
money. is more plentiful, and the people from the 
higheſt to the loweſt are extremely neat. | 
In the Black Town is an Armenian church, and ſe- 
veral ſmall pagodas, to which belong a conſiderable 
number of female chorifters, as well as prieſts. Theſe 
girls are early devoted to the ſervice of the temple, and 
ſpend part of their time in ſinging anthenis to their 
idols; and the reſt with their gallants of any nation 
or religion: they alſo make a part of the retinue of 
great men when they go abroad; for every man of figure 
in the country has a number of theſe ſinging women ts 
run before them. | 

Beyond the Black Town is the company's garden, 
which is half a mile in length, and is planted with 
orange trees, guavas, cocoas, mangoes, and a great 
variety of other fruit. There every body has the liberty 
of walking as often as they pleaſe: The Eaſt India com- 
pany has ſeveral of the neighbouring villages under their 
government, which yield a conſiderable annual revenue; 
and have alſo a houſe and garden at St. Thomas's Mount; 


go- | a hill ſeven or eight miles to the weſtward of Fort St. 


George. 


The company's affairs are under the direction of the 
governor and his council, who inflict any corporal pu- 
niſhments; ſhort of life and member, on the Euro | 
in — ſervice, and diſpoſe of all places of cruſt and 
prone.” | | 
There is alſo a court held by the mayor and alder- 
men twice a week at the Towti-hall, where the Aſiatic 
inhabitants ſue for their debts and implead each other. 
Theſe magiſtrates appear in their gowns, and have a mace 
carried before them ; but civil cauſes among the Euro- 
peans are uſually decided by a jury in the court of the 
judge-adyocate, to which belong two or three attornies, 
and as many bailiffs, who arreſt for debt; &c. There 
are alſo juſtices of peace, who hold their ſeffons in the 
Black Town on criminal affairs among the inhabitants. 
A court of admiralty is alſo held for maritime affairs, and 
the governor ſometimes permits the officers of the land- 
forces to hold a court-mattial and inflict puniſhments 
on the ſoldiers. - Capital offenders are impriſoned and 
_ with rice and water till they can be ſent to Europe; 
he governor has not only the command of Fort St. 
George, but of all the ſettlements on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, and the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra; 
he is alſo captain of the firſt company of ſoldiers, ' as 


y | the ſecond in council is of the next; yet his ſalary 


ainounts to no more than three hundred pounds per an- 
num. The great advantages made by the governor ariſe 
from his tradin on his own account. On his going 
abroad he is paid as much reſpect as a ſovereign prince; 
The guards ate drawn out; the drums beat as he paſſes 
by, fifty or ſixty armed blacks run before him, and ſome 
of the handſomeſt young fellows he cati pick out of the 
European ſoldiers run by the fide of his palanquin arm- 
ed with blunderbuſſes : he is alſo attended by a nume- 
rous train of ſervants, and with the muſic of the country. 
The fix perſons who compoſe the council have ſalaries, 
from a hundred to forty pounds a year, according to 
ſeniority ; but theſe being great merchants, depend 
more on their trade than the company's allowance: 
There are alſo two ſenior merchants, who have forty 
pounds a year each; two junior merchants, who have 
thirty pounds ; five factors, each of whom is allowed 
fifteen pourids; and ten writers, who have five pounds 
a year each. Theſe dine at the company's table, and 
have lodgings provided for them ; but it is ſaid that no 
people in the world work ſo hard for ſuch a trifling 
falary as the company's writers. Their friends indeed | 
uſually ſupply them with ſomething to trade with, or 
no man would 'undertake ſo hazardous and tedious a 


voyage in the quality of a writer, who was ſenſible of 
the fatigue he muſt undergo. 

Beſides theſe officers, who tranſact the buſineſs for the 
com 2 they allow the two clergymen of the fort a 
hundred pounds a year each; the ſurgeon of the fort 
pounds a year; the judge- 
advocate is allowed a hundred a year; and the attorney - 


with no _ bed than a mat or cloth ſpread-under them; 


[ * * is called, has only twenty- three 


pounds 


a years 
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a year, The company have likewiſe two eſſay- maſters 
of their mint, who have a hundred and twenty pounds 
a year each: but all theſe officers make very great for- 
tunes. 

As to their military forces, a lieutenant is allowed 
fourteen pagodas, or ſix pounds fix ſhillings, a month ; 
an enſign is allowed four pounds nineteen ſhillings a 
month; the ſerjeants have two pounds five ſhillings a 
month ; the corporals and gunners of the fort one pound 
five ſhillings a month ; -and the private ſoldiers one 
pound two ſhillings and nine-pence a month each; upon 
which they may live very comfortably, and wear aclean 
ſhirt every day : and there is not a common ſoldier in 
the place who bs not a boy to wait on him, the Indians 
ſuffering their children to ſerve the Engliſh for a trifle, 
on account of their learning their language. 

This colony, however, produces very little of its own 

owth, and ſcarcely any manufactures for foreign mar- 

ets, and the trade is in the hands of the Armenians 
and Gentoos. The chief things in which the Engliſh 
here deal are diamonds, callicoes, chintz, muſlins, and 
the like. The diamond mines are but a week's un 
from this city, which renders theſe jewels pretty plentiful. 
Some years ago there were computed to be in the towns 
and villages belonging to Fort St. George eighty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, and about five hundred Europeans. 
As the country does not produce food ſufficient for 
the ſupport of the people, they have rice from Ganjam 
and Orixa, wheat — Bengal and Surat, and wood for 
fewel from the iſlands of Diu; hence they might eaſily 
* diſtreſſed by an enemy who has a ſuperior force at 
Ca, | 
In ſhort, this city was actually taken by the French 

in 1746, who reſtored it after the peace. But in 1758 
the French army, under the command of M. Lally, at- 
tacked it again; it was then defended by the colonels 
Laurence and Draper ; but though the French entered 
the Black Town, the garriſon in the fort made fo judi- 
cious and ſo brave a defence, that they at length ob- 
liged the enemy to retire and abandon the enterprize. 


SE C T. XXIV. 


0 the principal European Settlements from Madraſi to ( 
ods particularly Meliapour, {ory —— 

Gingee, Fort St. David, Tanjore, Tranquebar, Negapa- 
tan, Trichinopoly, Madura, and Karical. 


HREE miles to the ſouth of Fort St. George is 
' Meliapour, or St. Thomas, which was once the 
moſt conſiderable place on the coaſt of Coromandel, 


When the Portugueſe ſettled there it was in ruins, and 


almoſt abandoned by the inhabitants, The Portugueſe, 
on their rebuilding the city, gave it the name of St. 
Thomas, from that apoſtle; who is ſaid to have been 
martyred there; and it is pretended, that his ſepulchre 
Was on 2 hill at a ſmall diſtance from the town. The 
Portugueſe, however, found ſome bones which they 
readily ſuppoſed were thoſe of that apoſtle ;, and having 
enſhrined them, they became the objects of adoration. 
As this town had ſeveral villages under its juriſdiction, 
it was erected into a * ee, and its churches, mo- 
naſteries, and private buildings were very magnificent. 
It was alſo regularly fortiſied; and, as hath been ob- 
ſerved, became the greateſt place of trade upon the coaſt 
of Coromandel; but the Portugueſe were driven out of 
it dy the Moors. It then became ſubject to the king of 
Golconda, but in 1666 it was taken by the French; but 
the Dutch apprehending that if the French got footing 
in. India, they might Jifpute the empire of thoſe ſeas 
with them, * our years after blocked up the town 
by ſea with fifteen ſhips, while the king of Golconda 
laid ſiege to it by land. The town held out beyond ex- 
pectation; but the Dutch landing ſeven hundred ſoldiers, 
a uy: joined the beſiegers and took the place; upon which 
e 
place of no ſtrength. The inhabitants conſiſt of the de- 
ſcendants of the Portugueſe, + Moors, Gentoos, and a 
mixture of other nations; but the people are in general 
poor, the trade being removed to Madrafs. 3 


rtifications were deſtroyed, and it is at preſent. a 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Is bos Tau. 


Yo equal diſtance from Madraſs and Pondich 


is the Dutch ſettlement of Sadraſs. In 1759 Mr. Lally 
ſhewed ſo little reſpe& to the neutrality which ſubſiſted 
between the French and the Dutch, that, being reſolved 
to make a magazine' of this place, he. tarned out the 
Dutch ſoldiers and garriſoned it with French, pretend- 
ing _ he did it to prevent its being taken by the 
ngliſh. 12 | 
ondicherry, the capital of the French ſettlements in 
India, is a large, ſtrong, and handſome town on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, ſituated in twelve degrees, twenty minutes 
north latitude, and in eighty degrees, thirty minutes 
eaſt longitude from London. The ground on which it 
ſtands is low, and the ſhips cannot caſt anchor nearer 
to it than about a mile and a half; nor can the boats or 
canoes come nearer it than the diſtance of a muſquet 
ſhot; ſo that the blacks come in flat-bottomed boats to 
carry the men and merchandize to the fleet, The city 
is extremely regular in its buildings; for the ſtreets are 
entirely ſtraight, and the pringipe! ſtreet, which runs 
from north to ſouth, is half a league in length, and 
that which croſſes the city in the middle extends twelve 
hundred yards. The fort is two, hundred paces from 
the ſea, and is very irregular, but it is built with bricks, 
covered with ſuch fine plaſter, that it reſembles white 
marble, The city is alſo walled round, and has ſeveral 
reat magazines, ſix gates, eleven forts or baſtions, and 
our n . and five pieces of cannon mounted upon 
the walls; beſides bombs, mortars, and other pieces of 
artillery in the arſenal. The principal houſe is the go- 
vernor's, and on the other fide, towards the weſt, lie the 
company's gardens planted with fine viſtas, which ſerve 
for public walks, with a large. building 7 furniſhed, 
where foreign princes. and ambaſſadors are lodged: the 
jeſuits have a fine houſe, in which are twelve or fifteen 
prieſts, who teach the youth reading, writing, and ma- 
thematics, but Latin is not taught in the city, There 
are only two or three prieſts in the houſe of the foreign 
miſſions, and about ſeven or eight in the convent of the 
capuchins. Some private perſons, who are rich, are ve- 
ry well accommodated in their houſes, though they 
conſiſt only of one ſtory, as is uſual in moſt of the ci- 
ties of the province. 
The Gentoos have two pagodas. Theſe people are 
poor, but indefatigable laborious, and, in reality, 
are the ſole ſource of the riches of the city and coun- 
try. Their houſes are uſually eight fathoms in length, 
and fix in breadth, containing about. fifteen or twenty 
perſons; but are all ſo dark that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they are able to on their manufactures 
for want of light. Moſt of them are weavers, pain- 
ters of ſtuffs, and goldſmiths. They ol the nights in 
their courts, or on the tops of their houſes, lying al- 
moſt naked on a mat, which is indeed common with 
them. with the reſt of the inhabitants. The beſt of 
the Gentoo workmen ſcarcely gains more than a penny 
a day, and yet this is ſufficient to maintain not only 
the man, but his wife and children. Rice boiled in 
water, Which is very cheap, is almoſt their only food. 
Unleavened cakes, baked in the aſhes, are their only 
bread, and that they ſeldom eat; but there is as good 


bread at Pondicherry as. any in Europe. 


1 


Notwithſtanding the dryneſs of the country, it pro- 
duces a prodigious quanticy of rice, which may be faid 
to grow only in the water; this is owing to the indefa- 
tigable labour and induſtry of the Gentoos. At cer- 
tain diſtances. in the fields they dig wells from ten to 
twelve feet in depth, and fix . on the top with a 
weight without, and a great bucket within. A Gentoo 
gets upon the middle of the ſwipe, and works it by 
eaning alternately with one foot on each ſide, finging, 
as he makes each movement, in the Malabar, their ordi- 
nary. language, And one, and two, and three, &c.” 
thus reckoning. how many buckets be has drawn. One 
well being exhauſted, he goes to another, and thus 
n © Han the whole day. Theſe people diftri- 
ute and manage the water with , ſurprizing dexterity, 
and after the overflowing of the great rivers, preſerve it 
in canals-or ponds. But the 8 55 are as indo- 
lent as the . are induſtrious. * | 
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7 raor- neral df the com anv has twelve 
3 5 in ſcarlet, Wit black facings, 
and à border of gold; their captain is clothed in the 


fame manner, but with lace on the borders and ſeams. 


three hundred foot guards, called Peons, 
He bn occaſion, are . in other ſervices. 
All this retinue attends the governor when he receives a 
king, a prince, or an ambaſſador extraordinary: In 
yr ” ceremonies, in which it is thought necellary to 
conform to the pomp of the orientals, he is carried by 
ix men on 2 e the couch and canopy of 
which are adorned wit embroidery and taſſels of gold. 
The company alſo maintain a commandant of the 
infantry». 2 major, three companies of French infantry, 
nd between two and three hundred topaſſes, who have 
va inſtructed in the Romiſh religion, and are clothed 
and diſciplined in the French manner. \ 
The company, as ſovereigns of Pondicherry and its 
ndencies, have the privi *ge of coining money. 
' Pondicherry was taken by the Dutch in 1693, but 
reſtored to the French at the peace of Ryſwick. In 1748 
jt was beſieged by admiral Boſcawen, but the periodi- 
cal rains obliged him to deſiſt ; but in the next war the 
Engliſh were more ſucceſsful; for in 1760, col. Coote 
formed the blockade of that important city by land, 
while an Engliſh fleet, being maſters of the ſea, prevent- 


ed any. ſuccours being ſent to its relief, By this diſpo- | 


ſition, and the vigilance of the Britiſh officers, the 
lace was ſoon diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, even 
Fefore the ſiege could be undertaken in form, for the 
rainy ſeaſon rendered all regular approaches impractica- 
ble, but that was no ſooner over than batteries were 
„and, at length, a breach was made in the cur- 


' tain, The weſt face and flank of the north-weſt haſtion 


were ruined, and the enemies guns entirely filenced. 
While their walls were in this ſituation the garriſon and 
inhabitants ſuffered by the moſt ſevere famine; and ſur- 
rendered to Mr. Coote priſoners of war in January 
1751: Of whatever detriment the loſs of this important 
ace might be to the French, it could not be of any 
great advantage to the Engliſh, after the concluſion of a 
peace: it was therefore reſtored by the definitive treaty 
concluded in 1703: * EO Sas 
Thirty-five miles to the weſt of Pondicherry is Gingi, 
or Gingee, which is ſurrounded with mountains, and 
the roads, or. more properly the paſles which lead to it, 
begin between thoſe mountains at about ten miles diſ- 
tance, and in them an army may be eaſily blocked up, 
except they are ſo numerous as to be able to keep up a 
communication with the neighbouring country. The 
place conſiſts of two towns, called Great and Little Gin- 


gee, the firſt to the ſouthward, and the other to the 


northward: but both are ſurrounded by one wall, three 
miles in circumference, which incloſes the two towns, 
and five high and rugged rocks, on the ſummits of 
which are built five ſtrong forts. The two towns are 
divided from eaſt to weſt by a wall lined with cannon, 
which one of thoſe five rocks defends as a citadel. There 
are four roads which lead to Gingee; but the place is 


inacceſſible, except from the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt. The 


Mogul beſieged it in 1690, and though he carried on the 
ſie 1 three 4 was l obliged to deſiſt. 
N The next place of conſequence is Fort St. David, a 
colony and fortreſs belonging to the Engliſh, It is ſitu- 
ated five leagues to the ſouth of Pondicherry ; in twelve 
degrees three minutes north latitude, and in eighty de- 
rees caſt longitude from London. It was purchaſed 
by the governor of Fort St. George for the Eaſt-In- 
dia company in 1686, for the ſum of 90,000 pagodas. 
The fort is pretty ſtrong, and its territories extend 


eight miles along the ſhore, and four miles within the 


land. The country is pleaſant, fertile, and watered by 
ſeveral ſmall rivers. The company have a good garden 
and ſummer-houſe, where the governor generally re- 


ſides; and the town has gardens to moſt of the houſes. 


This is reckoned a place of the greateſt conſequence to 
the Engliſh on this coaſt, next to Fort St. George, to 
which it is ſubordinate. W's | 
This ſettlement was taken by the French under the 
command. of M. Lally,. who beſieged the town with 
an army of three thouſand five hundred Europeans, and 


after battering the place from the ſixteenth of April 


1758 to the. thirtieth, obli ed the deputy-governor t 
8 After which 55 F * i 


tions, and reduced them to a heip of ruins. For this, ſays 
Mr. Cambridge, they cannot be condemned; © but the 


*© ruin of villas, and the injury done to many beautiful 


ti ſtructures in the neighbouring country, will be a laſt- 
sing reproach of wanton barbarityto the French. But 
victory ſoon forſook them, and they were obliged to ſur- 
render molt of their own poſſeſſions to the Engliſh. 
Tanjore, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, 

is ſituated to the ſouth of Fort St. David, in eleven de- 

rees twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude. The king- 
lom to which it belongs is bounded on the north 
the river Coleroon, on the eaſt by the ſea, on the ſout 
by two powerful poligars, or lords whoſe territories 
are ſmall; and on the weſt by Trichinopoly. Near the 
mouth of the Coleroon. the Engliſh have a fort called 
Davecotah, with ſome territory annexed, 
the wg of Tanjore, who was a friend to the Engliſh 
during che late war. In 1748 M. Lally matched up to 
the town of Tanjore, and while he was amuſing the 
king with a negotiation, erected batteries, and began to 
fire upon the town, and had even made a conſiderable 
breach, when the Tanjoreans made a general fally, and 
at once attacked the French camp and batteries with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that M. Lally ſpiked up the heavy guns 
on his batteries, and made a ſudden retreat, 


The next ſettlement on the coaſt belongs to the Danes, 


and is called Tranquebar. A fort was built here in 
16 to, by a Daniſh admiral, with the permiſſion of the 
governor of the country, and in 1621 it was pufchaſed 
of the king of Tanjore. This town, which is ſituated 
in eleven degrees ſixteen minutes north latitude, is about 
two miles in circumference, and ſurrounded with a good 
wall faced with ſtone, The houſes of the Indians are 
mean; but thoſe of the Danes and other Europeans are 
built of brick and ſtone, and ſufficiently commodious ; 
but have only the ground floor. The — are wide, 
ſtraight, and paved on the ſides with brick. The town af- 
fords a pleaſant proſpe& from the ſea, which waſhes one 
half of the walls of the fort. There are here Daniſh 
miſſionaries for the propagation of the goſpel ; but they 
have been much oppoſed by the popiſh miſſionaries in this 
country. They have a ſchool, with maſters who under- 
ſtand the Malabar tongue, into which they have tran- 
ſlated the Bible; they 410 inſtruct youth in the proteſ- 
tant religion, and have erected a printing preſs, and a 
paper mill. In 1699 this town held out a ſiege of ſix 
months againſt the whole forces of the king of Tanjore, 
and had not Mr. Pitt, the governor of Fort St. George, 
ſent a reinforcement of Engliſh to their aſſiſtance, it 
would probably have been 3 57 
Negapatan, a town belonging to the Dutch, is ſitu- 
ated in eleven degrees latitude, and was built by the 
Portugueſe, who erected ſeveral churches there with a 
monaſtery, a college of jeſuits, and other Bo ſtruc- 
tures ; but was taken by the Dutch in 1658, It is po- 
ulous and well fortified; and in ſeveral of the neigh- 
. villages the Dutch have planted Chriſtianity. 
The adjacent country abounds with rice, tobacco, and 
long pepper. | 
richinopoly is ſituated in a plain once crowded 
with rich villages and plantations of trees, but ſince 
the late war hardly any trace of either is left. The town 
is in the form of an oblong ſquare, the longeſt ſides of 
which face the eaſt and weſt. On the north runs the 
river Cauvery, at leſs than half a mile from the fort. 
This town was formerly incloſed within a wall about 
twelve hundred yards in cifcumference round the foot 
of a rock, but as the inhabitants increaſed it was aug- 
mented to half of its preſent length; and the third aug- 


mentation being made, incloſes the town as it now 


ſtands. It is at preſent near fout miles round, fortified 
with double walls, anddefended by round towers at equal 
diſtances, according to the eaſtern method of fortifica- 
tion. The ditch is near thirty feet wide, but not half 
ſo deep, and at different ſeaſons is more or leſs ſupplied 
with water, but is never quite dry. The outward wall 
is built of a'greyifh ſtone, each of them from four to 
five feet long, and all of them laid endways; it is about 
eighteen feet high, and four or five thick, The other 
7 * * "Jas: » : | « 1 CO $2 18 


rench blew up the fortifica- 
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is more properly a rampart thirty feet high, placed at 
about twenty-fve feet within the wall. | 

A very extraordinary rock ſtands in the middle of the 
old town : it is about three hundred feet in height, 
and on the top of it is a pagoda. The buildings on 
this rock, and thoſe cut out of the ſides of it, are ſur- 
prizing works in a country where the people have few 
tools to facilitate their labour. The town is well ſup⸗ 
plied by water conrſes from the river, which carry the 
water into large ſquare tanks or , ponds, that have a 
communication by aqueducts. | 

This city was taken by the Marattas on the laft oy 
April 1741, after a ſiege of five months, and in the Jai 
war was the chief ſcene of our military operations, it 
being of the utmoſt importance on account of the 
ſtrength of the fortification, and the large tract of coun- 
try it commands. In 1753 the French made an attempt 
to take, it by ſurprize; for on the Ooty In of 
September, at three in the morning, fix hundred of the 
French, under the command of Mr. Maflin, ſcaled 
the outer wall, while two hundred more, and a body 
of ſepoys, waited the event below, and prepared to ſe- 
cond and join the firſt party, The French, perſuaded 
that firing alone would frighten the garriſon, turned two 
of our twelve pounders on the battery againſt the town, 
and diſcharged them with a volley of ſmall arms, their 
drums beating, and the ſoldiers crying, vive le rey. 
Captain Killpatrick being ill of the wounds he had 
received in a victory ' colonel Laurence had juſt gained 
over the French, the next officer in command came to 
him for orders. Mean while the French came down 
from the battery, and were between the two walls. 
There was a flight gate in the inner wall, which led in- 
to the town; their guide knew where it was, and 
had two petards ready to clap to it, while, to amuſe 
the Engliſh, another p was to ſcale the inner 


wall. he ſcheme was well laid, and had not the 
French diſcovered themſelves too ſoon, the might, per- 
haps, have entered the town. The Engliſh officer, on 


coming to the place attacked, found it difficult to diſ- 
cover the enemy's ſituation; but in his hurry and con- 
fuſion he did not forget the gate, on the flanks of which 
he poſted a number of men, with plenty of ammunition, 
to ſire from thence inceſſantly, whether they heard or 
ſaw any thing of the enemy or not. And luckily he 
did, for both the guide and petardier were found killed 
within ten yards of the gate. The eſcaladers began to 
mount, and their commanding officer, *preceded by his 
drummer, were the firſt who attempted to enter, in 
which the latter loſt his life, and the officer, receiving a 
ſhot and a cut at the ſame time, was pulled within the 
town, The frequent flaſhes of fire, proceeding from the 
briſkneſs of the attack and defence, were the only guide 
to the officer of the artillery for pointing his guns, 
which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, . having loaded them 
with grape, as to ſhatter the ladders, wound and kill a 
number of men, and entirely diſappoint their well-can- 
certed ſcheme. ohe . 
The enemy now only thought of making their eſca 
or ſkreening themſelves from the fire; ſome (EA. 
leaped from the battery into. the ditch ; but the greater 
number lay hid under the parapet- . The long-withed 
for day at length dawned, which diſcovered the enemy, 
whoinſtantly begged for quarter, which was granted them, 
and three hundred and ſixty- four Europeans were taken 
priſoners, ſixty-five. of whom were wounded; and forty 
private men and one officer were found flain. . _ _ 
Madura, the capital of a province thus named, and 
ſometimes the — — of the prince, is ſituated in ten 
degrees five minutes north latitude, in the center be- 
tween the eaſt and weſt coaſt, and is a large town, for- 
tified in the old way with two walls, round towers at 
proper diſtances, and a ditch. This city was taken by 
the Engliſh under the command of captain Caillaud in 


z . | | 
# arical, a French ſettlement, is ſituated in ten degrees 


thirty-five minutes north latitude, four leagues ſouth of 


Tranquebar, and twenty-five leagues ſouth” of Pondi- 
cherry. The city, which. is ancient, appears. to have 


been very conſiderable, and has at preſent upwards of ſix 


hundred houſes of ſtone and brick; behdes a great 


As YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 
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. 1 
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number formed of clay, and is ſaid to contain fu. 
moſques, five large * Pars "nine ſmall ones, * 
bout five thouſand ' inhabitants; It is ſeated on one of 
the branches of the river Colram, into which 
may eaſily enter, and has the following places under its 
juriſdiction. "IS | | 
The fortreſs of Karcangery is built after the country 
faſhion, it being Ranked with eight large towers; it lies 
about a cannon-ſhot from the eſty of Karical, and half 
a quarter of a league from the ſea-lide. The French have 
blown up part of it, having baten it more convenient 
to ſettle at the entrance on the bahks of that branch of 
the Colram which runs to Karical.' 7 
Tiroumale Rayan Patuatm is a very conſiderable t 
lying to the ſouth of Karical, and one of its en 
cies, 8 about a league diſtant from it, and one thou- 
ſand two hundred fathoms from the ſea : it conſiſts of 
five hundred brick houſes, four moſques, four large 
pagodas, twenty-eight ſmall ones, and twenty-five inns 
for the E N According to a compu- 
tation that was made at taki flefion of it, it 
tained two thouſand five er I {ang * 
The teſt of the territory of Karical conſiſts of nine 
towns, or villages, extending five or fix leagues round. 
The ſoil is excellent, and produces great quantities of 
indigo, cotton, rice, and other grain. A great quan- 
ty of cotton and painted ſtuffs are alſo ne 
there. | 
We have now taken a view of the two capitals of 
Indoſtan, and of the principal European ſettlements on 
the eaſtern coaſt ; we ſhall therefore return to the in- 
terior part of the country, and afterwards proceed with 
the weſtern coaſt of the peninſula. Wy 
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Of the interior Part of Indaflan, particularly 4 conciſe A.- 

' count of the Par the Country and 855 of Caſbmire, 

and of Labor. With à general View of the modern Divi- 

ions of the Peninſula, and ſome Obſervations' on the pecu- 

lar Cuſtoms of Malabar ; and particularly of the Wamen's 
expoſing their naked Breaſts. 


HE Pattans, a nation which in former. times fled 
1 to the mountains on the borders of Perſia, in or- 
der to eſcape the ſword, or to avoid ſubmitting to the 
conquerors of India, there formed a ſeparate ſtate, which 
was never thoroughly ſubdued by the Moguls ; and oc- 
caſionally exerciſed their depredations on the adjacent 
countries, without its being poffible for the Moguls to 
extirpate them. Senfible that the climate and ſoil of the 
delicious plains would only ſerve to rob them of that 
hardineſs they contracted in the hills to which they were 
confined, they for a long time gave no indications of a 
deſire to exchange them for more pleaſing abodes, or a 
more acceffible ſituation, This enabled them to brave 
the victorious army of Nadir Shah, whoſe troops they 
1 — ſuffered to penetrate into Indoſtan, and waited 
is return with the ſpoils of that country. They then 
harraſſed his troops in the ſtraights and defiles of the 
mountains, and ſhewed that they were ſo much maſters 
of the paſſes, as'to force him to come to a compoſition 
with them for leave to paſs them. Since that time they 
have imitated the Perfian conqueror in plundering the 
city of Delli; and the chief of that people has at length 
even placed Timur, his ſon, on the throne of Indoſtan. 
Caſhmire, one of the moſt delightful provinces in India, 
is ſituated on the north of that empire, and is divided 
from Tartary by Mount Caucaſus, and, according to 
Bernier, Wo was many years in India, is but thirty 
leagues, in length, and ten or twelve in breadth. It 
enjoys a clear healthful air, as temperate as any in Eu- 
rope, and a ſoil ſo well cultivated and accommodated 
with all the neceſſaries of life, that it is ſtiled the Para- 
diſe of India. It is ſurrounded with mountains vg 
aboye each. other, the lower abounding with cattle an 
all kinds of game, and the higher covered with ſnow, 
which melting forms many rivulets and ſeveral ſmall 
lakes, rendering the country ſo fruitful, that it reſembles 
a ſpacious garden of evergreens, It abounds with fruit-. 
71 renn 9 trees 
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trees of various ſorts, as well as with ſaffron, hemp, 
rice, and other corn, which, together with the mildneſs 
of the climate, and the villages ſcattered among the trees, 
renders this country ſo pleaſant, that Bernier bi he 
was aſtoniſhed at finding himſelf ſuddenly tranſported 
from the ſtifling heat of the torrid zone into the temporate 
freſhneſs and fertility of Europe. The woods alſo a- 
bound with bees, and the rivulets joining their ſtreams 
form the river Chenas, by which goods are carried thro' 
the greateſt part of the kingdom into the Indus, 

The ſnowy mountains are clear at the tOPs and, like 
Mount Olympus, riſe above the clouds. Bernier ſays, 
that among them are man caſcades; and that one of 
the Mogul emperors aſcended the higheſt of them, with 
a long train of elephants, on which his ladies rode; 
when one of them, being frighted at the view of a pre- 
cipice, fell back on the next, and the reſt behind 'one 
upon the other, by which means ſeveral of the women 
were killed, and all the elephants loſt, The ſame au- 
thor adds, that in leſs than an hour he felt both ſummer 
and winter; for on his — this mountain he was 
ſcorched by the ſun ; but when he reached the top he 
found ſnow, with a _ rain, and a cold wind ; and 
within leſs than two hundred paces ; he perceived one 
wind from the ſouth, and another from the north, which 
he imputes to the different exhalations iſſuing from the 
mountains. | 

The people, who are Mahometans, are of the Euro- 

complexion, ingenious, witty, and induſtrious ; 
and the women are remarkable for their beauty, on 
which account they are purchaſed, as hath been already 
mentioned, by the principal omrahs. 
The people employ themſelves in making houſhold 
furniture, which they ſend to different parts of the In- 
dies, and are excellent at varniſhing; but their principal 
trade is in the ſtuffs, called chales, one ſort of which is 
made of their own wool, which is extremely fine ; and 
another of wild goats hair, which they have from Tibet. 
Some of the pieces are valued at. a hundred and fifty 
rupees, but others are not worth more than fifty ; they 
are about an ell and a half long and an ell broad, and 
are embroidered at the ends. In winter both ſexes wear 
them on their heads, and throw one end over their 
ſhoulders. ; ; 

The principal 2 of the province is of the ſame 
name, and is ſituated in a plain at the north end of a 
lake formed by the river Chenas. In this lake are many 
iſlands, and from it a river runs through the town, 
which has two bridges over it. Several of the Great 
Moguls have built palaces here, adorned with beautiful 
gardens, water-works, and canals faced with free- 

one. | 
The city is a league long, and half a league broad, 
but has no walls ; the houſes are of timber, well built, 
and three ſtories high, with gardens and canals both to- 
wards the lake and the river, on each of which the 
Citizens have pleaſure-boats, and the banks are adorned 
with trees. According to Bernier the city is encom- 
paſſed by mountains in the form of a ſemicircle, at the 


on both ſides the lake adorned with arbours. There 
are alſo many gardens on the adjacent hills, with a 
moſque, a hermitage, and ſeveral houſes of pleaſure, 
richly painted and gilt, and fine walks of trees. 
Lahor, a province to the north of Caſhmire, was con- 
uered by the Pattans ſome years before they obtained 
e empire of Indoſtan, and is fituated in thirty-two 
degrees north latitude, which was the reſidence of the 
chief of that nation. It is adorned with moſques, pub- 
lic baths, caravanſaras, palaces, and gardens ; and as 
there are many Gentoos ſettled in it, there are alſo ſe- 
veral pagodas. There is likewiſe an antient palace of 
the Moguls, on the walls of which are painted the ex- 
ploits of ſeveral of thoſe emperors. What is moſt re- 
markable with reſpect to this city is, that here begins 
the road which leads to Agra, which ſome travellers 
ſay is five hundred miles in length, and is finely planted 
with tall trees on both ſides, forming in amanner a con- 
tinued arbour; at every mile and a half is a turret, and 
along it 87 25 inns for travellers. | 
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diſtance of about two miles; and there are fine walks 
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As to the other places in the north of the Mogul's do « 
minions we have no certain account of them, and there- 
fore ſhall not amuſe our readers with the contradictory 
relations of former authors, or with ſetting down boun- 
daries that were never marked out; or the latitude of 
places in which all travellers diſagree. _ | | 

It has been already obſerved from Mr. Cambridge, 
that the ſovereign poſſeſſes only a third, and that the 
leaſt valuable part of his own vaſt empire; and from the 
ſame author we ſhall here add, the general diviſions that 
gentleman has given of the peninſula. Bengal, the 
s ſmalleſt but moſt fertile province, is governed by a 
% viceroy. The other diviſion, called the Deckan, ex- 
«© tending from about Balaſore to Cape | Comorin, is 
* alſo delegated by the Mogul to another'viceroy, of 
*© exceeding great power, he having within his ju- 
“ riſdiction ſeven large territories, to which he has the 
right of nominating ſeven nabobs, or governors of 
«© provinces. In all parts of India are ſtill large diſ- 
* tricts, which have preſerved, with the Gentoo reli- 
„gion, the old form of government under Indian 
kings, called rajahs. Such are Maiſſore, whoſe capi- 
ei tal is Seringapatam, and Tanjore, whoſe capital is 
*© alſo named Tanjore. There are alſo; among the. 
woods and mountainous part of the country ſeveral 
<< petty princes or heads of clans, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Pollygars. Theſe are all tributary: to the 
„ nabobs, and thoſe to the viceroy, whoſe: capital is 
* Aurengabad. The Carnatac. is that part of the 
© Deckan which comprehends the principal ſettlements 
«© of the Europeans.“ | 

Nothing can be imagined more different than the cuſ- 
toms and manners of the Malabars, and thoſe of the 
inhabitants of the more northern parts; though they are 
only divided by an imaginary line, which begins at 
Mount Dilly, in the latitude of twelve degrees north ; 
for here the government and people wear a new face 
and form. Malabar comprehends a tract of land which 
extends to Cape Comorin, and is bounded within land 
by that vaſt chain of mountains which ſeparates that 
coaſt from Coromandel, and extends through In- 
doſtan, till it loſes itſelf in the extremities of Northern 
Tartary. 

Among the ſingularities of this country one of the 
moſt remarkable is, that the women are not allowed to 
cover any part of their breaſts, to the naked diſplay of 
which, ſays Mr. Groſe, they annex no idea of immo- 
deſty, which. ceaſes. by their becoming familiar to the 
eye. Moſt Europeans at their firſt arrival, continues 
that ingenious author, experience the force of tempta- 
tion from ſuch a nudity, ariſing from the ideas to which 
they are accuſtomed by education: but it is not long 
before theſe impreſſions, - by their frequency, entirely 
wear off, and they view them with as little emotion as 
the natives themſelves, or as any of the moſt obvious 
parts, the face and hands. This cuſtom is in ſome parts 
of Malabar more rigorouſly obſerved than in others. 


s EC r. XXVI. 
Of the Province of bind, or Sindy, and of Tata its Capital, 


WV ſhall now deſcribe the principal places on the 
weſt of India, beginning with the river Sind, or 
Sindy, the ancient Indus, which is navigable ſor the 
country veſſels as high as Caſhmire. One branch runs 
from the weſtward, and others through ſeveral large 
provinces from the north-eaſt, Theſe veſſels are called 
kifties ; they are flat-bottomed, and have one maſt, car- 

ing a ſquare fail. . The cabins extend from ſtem to 
au Ph in each is a kitchen and neceſſary, which 
opens into the water. Theſe cabins are let to traders, 
and the hold being divided into. ſeparate cabins, and 
every perſon having a lock to his own, has his goods 
always ready whenever he finds a market. 

The province of Sindy, ſituated on the banks of that 
river, ſeldom knows the miſery of famine ; for the In- 
dus overflows all the low grounds in the months of April, 
May, and June; and, when the floods retire, leaves a 
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fat lime: it is then ſowed, and ſeldom fails of bring- | 
ing forth a-plentiful crop. N 
The people manufacture filks, callicoes; and cotton 
cloths of ſeveral kinds; and alſo chintz and very beau- 
tiful counterpanes, They likewiſe make fine cabinets, 
both japanned and inlaid with ivory. 
. Thoſe in the government are of the Mahometan re- 
ligionz but there are many Gentoos to one Muſſul- 


manz | 
The inland part of the country produces lapis-lazuli, 
ſalt-petre, fal-amoniac, borax, opoponax, aſſafœtida, 
bezoar, and raw-filk: “ : f Ke 
The city of Tatta is ſituated in a ſpacious plain, a- 
bout two miles from the river Sindy, from which canals 
are cut to hring water to the city and 2 which 
are well ſtored with fruit and flowers. It is about three 
miles long, and one and a half broad. On its weſt ſide 
is a Citadel; with barracks and ſtables ſaid to be capable of 
lodging ſeveral thouſand men and horſe ; and there is 
alſo a palace for the nabob. The Portugueſe had for- 
merly a church here, which is now abandoned. 
5 The country around this city is almoſt level, and 
over-grown with ſhrubs and buſhes; in which the rob- 
bets lurk in order to attack travellers, | 
At the diſtance of about four miles from Tatta ory 
two fine large tombs, the burying-place of ſome of the 
kings of Sindy, when that country was governed by its 
own monarchs. Mr. Hamilton went into the largeſt ; 
this was built in the form of a cupola, and in the middle 
of it ſtuod a coffin about three feet high and ſeven feet 
long, with ſome others of a ſmaller ige. The cupola 
was of a yellow, green, and-red porphyry oy poliſhed; 
and, being ſet chequer-wiſe, had a very plealing effect. 
This tomb is about thirty feet high, and twenty-one in 
diameter, and was then ſaid to be the burying-place of 


the laſt king of Sindy. 
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the Proviace Cambaya, or Guzurat, . its Ca. 
* * —— and the City of Diu. 


F'VZURAT, or Cambaya, is ſituated to the ſouth 
of Sindy, and extends from nineteen. degrees odd 
minutes to near twenty-five de north latitude, and 
is upwatds of three hundred miles from north to ſouth, 
and four hundred miles ftom eaſt to weſt. The bay of 
Sindy on the north-weſt, and the bay of Cambaya on the 
ſouth-eaſt, form a great part of this province into a 
peninſula. | 
Amadabat, the capital city of Guzurat, and the ſeat 
of the viceroy, is ſituated in twenty-three degrees f 
minutes north latitude, and ſeventy-two degrees 
longitude from London, and is about one hundred and | 
forty miles to the northward of Surat. It ſtands in a 
fine plain, watered by a ſmall river, which, during the 
rains, is overflowed. The city is incloſed with a wall 
of brick and ſtone, ſtrengthened by towers, and has 
twelve gates, The town, with the ſuburbs, is three or 
four ge” in length, and the ftreets are generally wide, 
particularly the principal ftreet, which is no leſs, than 
thirty paces in breadth. The Meidan-ſhah, or King's 
ſquare, is ſeyen hundred paces Jong and four hundred 
broad, and has trees planted on every ſide, On the 


| ſouth ſtands the great caravanſera for the — of 
8: 


ftrangers, and on the weſt ſide of the ſquare is the 

it has alſo ſeveral other public buildings. Near the 
Meidan is one of the palaces of the Mogul, and over 

the gate is a *. balcony, where the trumpets and other 
country muſic play in the morning, at noon, and in the 

evening. The Engliſh factory is in the middle of the 
town, and the Dutch have another in the great ſtreet, 

and their ware - houſes are generally filled with rich In- 


In this city are many moſques belonging to the Ma- 
hometans; but the moſt noble of theſe. ſtructures is one 
called Juna * 2 or the Friday's moſque, to which 
vaſt numbers reſort on that day. It has an aſcent of 
ſeveral large fteps, and before it is a ſquare cloiſter one 
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twenty in breadth ; it is adorned with twelve domes 
and has an open paved ſquare in the middle of it. In 
the front of the moſque are three large arches, and on 
the ſides two great doors which open into it, over which 
are very high minerets, or ſteeples, from whence they 
call the rue to their devotions. The chief dome 1 
ſurroun by ſeveral ſmall ones and two ſpires. The 
whole pile is ſupported by ſorty- four pillars, which ſtand 
in two rows, and the pavement is of marble, There 
are alſo a great number of pagodas at Amadabad, 

This city. is ſo intermixed with groves and gardens 
that at a diſtance it reſembles a forell. The king's gar. 
den, which is ſituated by the river ſide without the walls 
is filled with all the fruits of India: it is in the form of 
an amphitheatre, ſeveral parts of the garden rifing gra- 
dually one above another, and on the higheſt is a ter. 
race from whence there is a fine view — the country 
villages for ſeveral miles. At 

Four or five miles from Amadabad is the village of 
Serquech, where are the tombs of the former kings of 
Guzurat. - Theſe are large ſquare buildings, with three 
great arches in each front, and over them many leſſer 
ones. In the middle is a magnificent dome, and there 
are ſeyeral ſmall ones on the ſides. | 

Cambaya is ſituated in the twenty-third degree of 
north latitude, at the bottom of the gulph of the ſame 
name. It is, at leaſt, two leagues in circumference, 
and is ſurrounded with a brick wall, which has towers 
at proper diſtances. It has alſo a large old caſtle. With. 
out the walls are very extenſive ſuburbs, and fifteen or 
ſixteen public gardens, The ftreets of the eity are 
ſpacious, ſtraight, and handſome, and the houſes built 
with brick dried in the ſun; but, as great part of the 
trade is removed to Surat, it is'not now above half in- 
habited. The Banyan inhabitants are ſo bountifyl to 
the monkies, tllat they perſectiy ſwarm here; and in 
this city was formerly an hoſpital for  ſeyeral ſorts of 
beaſts, which is now run to ruin. It is faid that the 
tide ruſhes ſo furiouſly into the bay of Cambaya, that the 
ſwifteſt horſe cannot keep pace with it. T7. 
There are vaſt numbers of peacocks in the neighbour- 
ing fields and woods, which are taken in the night in 
the following manner: a flag, with -a peacock painted 
on both ſides, and two lighted candles at the top of the 
ſtaff that holds it, is carried to a tree on which th 
rooſt; when the peacock being ſurprized at the light 
of the candles, and ſtretching out its neck to the end of 
the ſtick, is caught by a nooſe with a flip knot, which 
is drawn by the man who holds the flag. The fleſh of 
the young ones is white, well taſted, and not much un- 
like that of a turkey. | 

The city of Diu is ſeated upon an ifland of the ſame 
name in the gulph of Cambaya, in the latitude of twenty 
1 forty minutes. The iſland is about three miles 
in length and one in breadth, and is ſeparated ſrom the 
continent by a narrow channel, The Portugueſe poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves of it about the year x515; and, though 
it is naturally very ſtrong, they added to it all the 
advantages of art, The city is pretty large, and en- 
Cc with a ſtane wall, with ions at conve- 
nient diſtances well furniſhed with cannon ; the harbour 
is ſecured by two caſtles that can bring above a hundred 
large cannon to bear upon its entrance; and by fea it is 
fortified by nature with dangerous rocks and high clifts. 
This is one of the beſt built and ſtrongeſt eities of In- 
dia; and its edifices of free- ſtone and marble are ſuſſi- 


cient witneſſes of its ancient 14 and opulence. It 


contains ſive or fix fine churches, which ſtanding on a 
riſing ground, of an eaſy aſcent from the great caſtle, 
and each of the great churches gradually riſing higher 
than the other, ſhe their front to the fea to great ad- 
vantage, and within they are adorned with images and 
paintings, It has the advantage of a very good port, 
where the Po ele fleets were uſually ſaid up while 


| they poſſeſſed the dominion of the Eaſtern ſeas, and 


edge N and els pa aromas the Indies were 
obi to take out their ports before were per- 
mitted to ſail any farther towards the awd At 2 6M 
little of its antient traffic is left, the greateſt part of it 
being removed to Surat, and the ſmall commerce ſtill 


hundred and forty paces in length, and a hundred and 
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in the hands of the Portugueſe is carried on under 
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the protection of Gentoo colours ; for they. believe their 
effects ſafer with them than under the flag of Portugal, 
formerly ſo much reſpected in thoſe ſeas. The Portu- 
gueſe in the caſtle and city do not exceed two hundred, 
and the reſt of the inhabitants are Banyans, of whom 


them are rich, the inſolence of the Portugueſe rendering 


it unſafe for ſtrangers of great property to dwell among 


em. | 
" The king of Portugal has about twelve thouſand pounds 
per annum in poll- money paid fron hence into bis trea- 
ſury, and the cuſtoms and taxes amount to about ſix 
thouſand pounds more; but, was this iſland in the 
hands of ſome induſtrious European nation, it might be 
made the beſt mart-town on the coaſt of India for ear- 
rying on a trade up the Indus... . 


8 EC T. XXVII. 
A particular Diſcription of the City of Surat ; with the Man- 

= of the 7 An Injlance FA the 40 . Effi of 
Opium, The Manner in which|the Centos JH amen of that 
City bathe in the River; the Menufattures carried on there, 


and the Manner in which the Engliſh lately hecame pofſeod 


GUEST is ſi 
little to the northward of Bombay, about ſixteen or 
woe miles up the riyer-Tappee, which hag nothing 
remarkable, though the eity on its banks is perhaps one 
of the greateſt inſtances in the known world of the power 
of trade to bring in ſo ſmall a time wealth, arts, and 
pulation, to any ſpot where it can be brought to ſettle. 
No longer ago than in the middle of the laſt centu- 
ry a few merchants repaired to this place, and under 
the ſhelter of an old jnlignificant caſtle, built 3 town, 
which in a few years became one of the moſt. conſider- 
able in the world, both for its trade and fize, it being at 
leaſt as large, and 2s populous as London within the 
walls, and contains many good houſes accor as to the 
Indian architecture. Soon after its taking the form of 
a town, a wall was built round it to defend it from the 
inſults of the Marattas, hy whom. it had been twice pil- 
laged; but this wall is far from being capable of ſtand- 
ing a regular ſiege, and the caſtle, which is by the 
river fide, and which you paſs in you way up to the 
city, ſeems a ſtrange huddle of buildings, mounted here 


and there with cannon without order, or meaning, and 


poſſeſſion of Bombay, the preſidency of their affairs on the 
coaſt of Malabar was held at Surat; and they had a factory 
eſtabliſhed there, which received from the Mc 

vernment ſeveral important privileges, and even a 
pragongy was transferred $0 Bombay, the factory vas 
continued zt one of the beſt houſes in the city, and 
this becoming 800 little to contain their effects, they 
hired another nearex the water-ſide, which obtained the 


= 


-name of the New Factory. . 1 
Mean while | this, city flouriſhing extremely, it be- 
came the centre, and indeed the only ſtaple of India, it 


all Torts met with chere, from whence they were diſtri- 
buted to the inland provinges; and at the ſame time the 
manufactures of the country form e 
its commerce. Thus there is hardy any a 

chandize that can he named hut is always to be.foun 
here, almoſt as xeadily as in London itſeſf. The com- 


«ſpecially of the coarſe one, byrampauts, chelloes 
and others, for the Guinea market. a | 
While the Mogul government was in its vigour, there 
was ſuch a ſhew of juſtice, as induced. the merchants of 
All religions and denominations to ſhelter themſelves 
under it, particularly the Gentoos, who came to reſide 
here, not only from their preſerxing the Mogul form of 
government to their living under that of the Gentoos, 
Who had none at all; but on account of trade. At 


there are ſaid to be about forty thouſand, but ſew of 


in the province of Guzutat; 6 


without the leaft attempt. at any thing like military ar- le 


W bali Its to which the natives give yery odd names, as the 
- Before the Engliſh. | t- India company obtained the lp 


being much frequented. on account of the vent goods of 


pany annually carries on allarge ttade in -piece-goods, || experienge. 
7 


that time no flagrant acts of oppreſſion were committed; 


„ 113 


but the merchants, from perſonal pique or jealouſy; 
would ſometimes find means toengage the government to 
interfere in their quarrels, to which it was not averſe, 
being ſure to be the only gainer. Th, 

Beſides the number of Gentoo inhabitants of Surat, 
and in the. ſuburbs and neighbouring villages employed 
in trade, money-changing, 44 wnkei. and manufactures, 
they have frequently s under the Mooriſh govern- 
ment; as collectors, — of the cuſtoms, and other 
offices of truſt, where accomptantſhip is required, in 
which they generally excel the Moors, And it has 
been found that none are more rigorous exacters ove 
the Gentoos, nor more ready to oppreſs them, than theſe 
Gentoos themſelves. 1 

The ſtreets of Sutat are itregularly laid out, but have 
one advantage which . them agtecable to thoſe 

ho walk through them during the heat of the day; 
that is, they are ſufficiently wide at the bottom ; but the 
ſtories. of 2 houſes. project ſo far over each other, that 

e . uppermoſt apartments on each fide of the ſtreet are 
ſo clole, that people may eaſily converſe from them, by 
which means tle ſtreets are oyerſhaded, and a free yen- 
tilation is preſerved. |, But the ſhops 10 this great trading 
city have à very mean appearance, the , prineipal dealers 
£XPing their goods chiefly in warehouſes, and ſelling by 

mpies-. | 12 TP 

In ſummer, when the heats are moſt intenſe, though 
they are never ſo intolerable as in many other laces, 
the principal inhabitants have country houſes a little way 
out of town, where wat reſide, or go in parties to enjoy 
themſelves in their gardens and freſcades, by the fide of 
the waters with which they are furniſhed, The Engliſh 
company in particular have a very pleaſant garden kept 
for the uſe and recreation of the gentlemen of the fac- 
tory, ihongh the incurſions of the Marattas have ſome- 
times — . rural receſſes very unſafe. 

While the communication with the country is kept open, 
there is no better place in the world for proviſions; for 
beſides the abundance. of eyery article, Which an un- 
bounded importation brings into the market, the natu- 
ral productions of the ſoil are excellent in their kind. 
All manner of eatables are at a reaſonable price, and as 
good as can any where be found, particularly the wheat 
of Surat is famous all oyer India for its remarkable 
whiteneſs, ſubſtance, and taſte, and nothing can ex- 
ceed their roots and ſallads. There are likewiſe many 
kinds gf, wild fowl and game exceeding cheap, The Eu- 
2 7 77 depend chiefly on importation for their wines 

ry of 


pirituous liquors, ſe of them reliſbing the diſtil- 
of the country, which produces various ſtrong ſpi- 


9 * 


wit gf deer, ſpirit of mutton, ſpirit of goat, which 
ariſe from Ft: Oe 9: 17 the ſtill a haunch of ve- 
niſori, 2 joint of mutton, or a quarter of a goat, which 
7 N 7 gixe their names to the diſtillation, and this 


Meth, they imagine giyes the liquor a mellowneſs and ſoft- 
e correntagys hery ſpirit, ' 1-4 aa 

| . Maſt of the hard lahquting people of Surat, and eſ- 
'pecially the hamals,gr i who get their living by 
carrying. goods to and from the warehouſes, and bear 
loads of a very great weight, have contracted ſuch a 
habit of taking opium, that an author of great veracit 
Hay, he has been. credibly aſſured, that ſome of theſe 
fellows will take at one doſe three copper gorze weight 
of this drug without danger, which. is conſiderably 


above an ounce, and pretend that it enables them to 
work and carry heavy burdens, 


ble part of | | 
| N AW of the great and wealthy alſo contract a habit 
to he. found 70 


of it, their conſidering it not only as a high point 
of ſenſu 74 on accqunt of the pleaſing deliriums they 

om it, hut as an extraordinary provocative ; 
they. uſually take it in milk, boiled 50 0 rom à large 
to à ſmall quantity, and when they would put an end to 
its operatian, they ſwallow a ſpoonful or two of lime 


uſe it, by thus forcing nature, wear out its ſprings, and 

rematurely bring on all the inconveniencies of 90 age; 
but this is of little weight with the generality of the 
Orientaliſts, who are always more actuated by preſent en- 
joyments, than a regard for the greateſt remote advan- 


tages 
tages. They 


juice, or any other acid of the ſame kind; but thoſe who 


—  — 
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They pretend that opium has a, ſtrange paradoxical 
mixture of effects in its operation, cauſing at once a 
ſeeming heavineſs of the head, an apparent ſleepineſs of 
the eye, and yet an rapes tay, watchfulneſs; in con- 
firmation of which the people of Surat relate the follow- 
ing ſtory: One of the governors of the town receiving a 

vi from.a Gentoo rajah his friend, at a arden with- 
out the city walls, they met with each their guards and 
attendants; As they were walking the governor took 
notice of the rajah's guards, who were ſquatted down after 
their manner, in an open guard-room, with their heads 
leaning on their naked ſwords, and in appearance either 
dozing or faſt aſleep. The. governor obſerved with a 
ſmile to the rajah, that he had a very juſt opinion of his 
good faith, ſince he would venture this interview with 
guards in ſuch a condition from the opium he knew it 
was their cuſtom to take. That, ſays the rajah, is 
<« 2 miſtake, and if there be any body here for whom 
<« thou haſt no concern, bid him pluck a flower as foft- 
c ly as he pleaſes out of any of their turbans.” The go- 
vernor inſtantly ordered a perſon, who was near him, 
to do what the rajah had mentioned. Ihe man ö 
he proceeded with the utmoſt caution, and approaching 
him who ſeemed. the moſt overcome with ſteep, ſnatch- 
ed off the lower. The rajah's guard felt what was done, 
and without more ceremony, at one ſtroke cut off his 
arm, and the reſt were inſtantly on their feet. Thus the 
governor was convinced of their vigilance at the expence 
ofa ſervant, who, whether he was innocent, or ſo guilty as 
to deſerve being expoſed to ſuch a trial, was probably 
thought of no'conſequence under that arbitrary govern- 
ment, 

Bang is alſo much uſed at Surat, as well as all over 
the eaſt; it is an intoxicating herb, and it 1s difficult to 
conceive what pleaſure can be found in the uſe of it, it 
being very diſagreeable to the taſte, and ſo violent in 
its operation, as to produce a temporary madneſs; for it 
cauſes ſome to run furiouſly about killing all they meet, 
without any diſtinction, till, like mad dogs, they them- 
ſelves are knocked on the head. 

The Gentoo women of the beſt faſhion at Surat make 
no ſcruple of going to the river, and bathing publickly 
in the fight of the men. They indeed go into the wa- 
ter with their cloaths on, but wetting them makes them 
cleave ſo cloſe to their bodies that they perfectly expreſs 
the turn of their limbs. When they come out of the 
water, and change their wet for dry cloaths, they ſhift 
themſelves with ſuch dexterity, that though it be done 
openly not the leaſt glimpſe of any thing immodeſt can 
be ſeen. | | 

All religions are tolerated in this city, and nothing can 
be more political in a place of ſuch univerſal trade. The 
Moors, who have the government in their hands, here 
'ſeem to lay afide that rigour, and that fondneſs for mak- 
ing of proſelytes, they have ſnewn in moſt other parts 
where their religion prevails. Thus, if they take an Eu- 
ropean into their ſervice in quality of gunner, for they 
imagine all Europeans are born engineers, they never 
give themſelves the leaſt concern about his religion. 
he inhabitants of Surat and the neighbouring country 
are commonly very induſtrious, and have a number of 
manufactures; but the moſt conſiderable of them is the 
atlaſſes, or ſattins flowered with gold or ſilver, which 
have a rich ſubſtantial look, but are not performed in 
a very elegant taſte, the flowers _ ill fancied, and 
without air: and the red ground moſtly uſed, dull, and 
unpleaſant. 7 

A few ſhawls are manufactured here, but the fineſt 
ſort come from the province of Caſhmire, they being 

made of a peculiar kind of filky hair, that produces 
from the loom a cloth beautifully bordered at both ends, 
with a narrow flowered ſelvage. The pieces are about 
two yards and a half long, and a yard and a half wide; 
» theſe, without the trouble of making up, ſerves the na- 
tives for a wrapper or mantle. "The price is ſaid to be 
from ten pounds and upwards to fifteen ſhillings, and 
though it is extremely fine, it has a ſubſtance that ren- 
ders it warm, and the fine ones are ſo pliant as to be 
uy drawn through a ring for the fingers. 
e manufacturers have commonly their work be- 
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done, the workmen repair to the bazar or market- place, 
where they ſtand holding up the piece to any chap- 
men that will give the price, and ſeldom return with- 
out diſpoſing of them; for there are a number of 
petty dealers, who thus purchaſe goods at the firſt hand, 
and afterwards ſell them in quantities to the mer- 
chants. . | 

This being the only ſea-port of any conſequence in 
the 1 of the "Mo . is rot poſſclied by the 
Europeans, the inland trade, particularly to Delli and 
Agra, employs a number of / caravans in diſtribut- 
ing the goods imported. But the roads are never per- 
fedliy ſafe, on account of the independant rajahs, and 
the troubles of the country, 23 9 1 

A conſtant intercourſe is preſerved betwixt Surat and 
Bombay, not only by ſea, but by foot paſſengers over 
land, hired at a moderate rate. hey are very expedi- 
tious in theſe Firnis, and commonly uſe opium to 
preſerve them from wearineſs, and by this means keep 
running and dozing, as it were with their eyes open, 
without feeling the fatigues of the war 

The governor of Surat keeps his ſeat of adminiſtration 
at What is called the Durbar, where be is generally 
preſent in perſon, and gives his orders. All actions of a 
criminal and civil nature are brought before him, and 
ſummarily diſpatched in the eaſtern manner. He ob- 
ſerves one piece of ſtate that appears pretty remarkable: 
he never, on any material affair, ſpeaks to his atten- 
dants; but writes his orders in the Perſian tongue up- 
on ſmall flips of paper that lie before him ready for 
that purpoſe, and when written muſt be obeyed without 
reply. Theſe are afterwards brought him, and being 
ſtrung ſerve as a record of his actions. 

It will not be unintereſting to the Engliſh reader to ſee 
here an account of a remarkable revolution which has 
happened in this city; a revolution that muft be attended 
with conſiderable advantages, with reſpect to our India 
. | 4010 

The late Mogul, moved by his zeal for the Mahome- 
tan religion, and a concern for the intereſts of com- 
merce, in order to keep the ſeas open between Surat and 
the Perſian and Arabian gulphs, had been at the annual 
expence of fitting out a large ſhip to carry pilgrims to 
Judda, which is at no great diſtance from Mecca, and 
to protect the trade of Surat. For this purpoſe he grant- 
ed his admiral the Siddee, a revenue called the tanka, 
of the . value of three lacks of rupees, ariſing 
partly from ſome adjacent lands, and partly from the 
revenues of Surat, which were annually paid him by 
the governor; but he had not the leaſt title to any 
thing independent of the marine. 0 

At length the government of Surat being back- 
ward in their payments, and with-holding from the 
ſiddee great part of the ſum, that officer ſent ſome of 
his cruizers into the river of Surat, when the monſoon 
was ſetting in, and made the ſeaſon a pretence for re- 
maining there. Siddee Muſſoot took this opportunity 
of getting ſome footing in the government, and ſeized 
on the caſtle, which he held till his death; after which 
he was ſucceeded by his-ſon in 1756. | 

Muſoot not only kept the caſtle, but appropriated to 
his own uſe one third of the revenues of the town; and 
another third had for a long time been annually paid 
to the Marattas, who farm them out to an officer who 
reſides at Surat ; and as they are maſters of the whole 
country up to the boy tes, it has been thought expe- 
dient to pay them duly their allotment, rather than ſub- 
ject the nf to trade to be interrupted by them. The 
ſiddee at length depoſed the governor, and placed Meah 
Atchund in his room; the city was then reduced to a 
ſtate of anarchy; for the lawleſs behaviour of the Sid- 
dee's ſon filled the city- with riots and murders, while 
the new exaCtions and burthens upon trade grew into- 
lerable. 3 bet . 

Hence in the year 1758, the principal merchants and 
inhabitants earneſtly ſolicited Mr. Ellis, the Engliſh 
chief, to perſuade the preſidency of Bombay to fit out an 
expedition for taking poſſeſſion of the caftle and tanka, 
and entered into an obligation to be reſponſible for five 
years for any deficiency in the revenues 'of the caſtle 


ſpoke by the wholeſale merchants ; but when this is not 


and tanka, which were rated at two lack of rupees per 
| annum; 
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annum; and as Pharraſs Khan or Cawn, who had been 
deputy-governor to Meah Atcund, had regulated the po- 
lice to the ſatis faction of the whole city, it was propoſed 
to have him for governor. | 

In the beginning of the year 1759 Mr. Spencer; who 
ſucceeded Mr. Ellis, informed the governor and coun- 
cil of Bombay, that though Meah Atcund was ſtill go- 
vernor of the town, the diddee left him ſo little power 
that he was not even allowed to nominate the officers 
that properly belonged to him. The dread of the con- 
tinual ravages and the frequent murders: now com- 
mitted with impunity, ſtruck ſuch terror into the inha- 
bitants, that many people of ſubſtance - left the place, 
and thoſe who ſtaid there became {till more ſolicitous 
that the caſtle ſhould be in the hands of the company, 
from their confidence in the humanity and juſtice of 
their government. There ſeemed but one thing to be 
apprehended, which was leſt Atcund or the Siddee, 
ſhould, in diſtruſt of their own ſtrength, fly to the deſpe- 
rate reſource of N the Marattas. | | 

The preſidency of Bombay at length complied with 
the earneſt ſolicitations that had been offered them, and, 
in order to ſecure themſelves from any danger from the 
Marattas, either by fea or land, defired admiral Pocock 
to join the enterprize with two ſhips of his ſquadron, 
The admiral conſented to their _— and gave orders 
for the Sunderland and Newcaſtle to countenance the 
enterprize. The Siddee, who enjoyed the tanka, on 
condition of keeping up a fleet for the Mogul, had fo 
neglected the marine, that it was incapable of oppoſing 
the company's ſhips. Captain Maitland was now by 
pointed to take the command of eight hundred and fifty 
men, artillery and infantry,” and fifteen hundred ſepoys; 
which, being put on board the company's veſſels, landed 
on the ninth of February. On the captain's approach- 
ing the town he had a ſmart — — which laſted 
four hours, with ſome of the Siddee's people Who had 
taken poſt in the French garden. A battery was then 
— and a briſk fire kept up againſt the caſtle from 
two twenty-four pounders and a thirteeen inch mortar, 
but without effect; when a council of war being called, 
it was determined to make a general attack; and, in 

rſuance of this reſolution, the company's grabs and 
domb-ketches warped up the river in the night, and an- 
chored early in the — — the Bundar, or 
cuſtom-houſe, which was poſſeſſed of the enemy; and 
a general attack began from the veſſels and a bat 
* — to drive the enemy from their batteries, and to 
facilitate the landing of the infantry; The firing laſted 
till after eight, when the boats putting off, the men 
were landed, and putting the enemy to flight, took. poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the outer town. Three mortars were then 

lanted at the diſtance of about ſeven hundred yards 

rom the caſtle, and five hundred from the inner town; 
the bombarding and cannonading, which continued a 
whole day and a night, threw the beſieged into fuch 
conſternation, that they never returned a gun 
 Pharraſs Cawn's friends, who had not made the leaſt 
effort in his behalf, now ſignified, that they choſe he 
ſhould be naib, or deputy-governor; and that the go- 
vernment ſhould be continued to Ateund: it was there · 
fore agreed to ſecure the government to him, on condi- 
tion of his making Pharraſs Cawn naib, and eſtabliſh- 
ing the Engliſh in the poſſeſſion of the caſtle and tanka. 
To this Atcund readily agreed, and opening the gate 
of the inner town, ordered a of men to bring the 
Siddee to terms, who was now ſenſible that it was im- 
poſſible for him to hold out againſt the combined forces, 
and the general voice of the people. After many re- 
32 meſſages, and a variety of propoſals, it was at 
laſt granted, -that the Siddee's people ſhould have liberty 
to take away all their valuable effects, and even the 


yin 


common furniture of their houſes. © This was done with | 


the greateſt regularity, and the Engliſh were peaceably 
-put wo voſleſion of the caſtle and tanka. The guns and 
ammunition -found in the caſtle, with the veſſels and 
naval- ſtores, as part of the tanka, were ſecured for the 
company, till the Mogul's pleaſure was known ; theſe 


advantages were ſollicited and obtained, and grants ar- 


company admiral to the Mogul, 
9 of that prince and the revolution at 
| 1 


rived appointing the 
before = - 


- 


- 
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Delli. Thus was accompliſhed a revolution of general 
benefit ; 7 and good government was reſtored to the 


city, and the 1 acquired a valuable poſſeſſion, td 
the univerſal ſatisfaction of the inhabitants; | 


8 ECT. XXIX. 


Of the Portugueſe, Stttlements of Daman and Baſſaim, and 
of the City of Aurengabad. 


\ \ = * 


part of his camp guarded by two thouſand-elephants, 
the fire- 


on the ſouth of the river, is built in the Italian taſte, 
and moſt of the houſes ſtand by themſelves, and have an 
orchard or garden. I hey. are; tiled, but are gene- 
rally only one ſtory high, and have windows of tranſpa- 
rent oyſter-ſhells. It is about two miles in circumfe- 
rence, and has four baſtions, with a ſmall intrench- 
ment caſt up on the ſouth and eaſt ſides ; and on the other 


two ſides a branch of the river enters its ditch, The 


; 


walls have a platform and two gates. The port, which 
is but ſmall, is formed by the river betwixt the two 
towns, but is quite dry at ebb, ſo that no veſſel can enter 
it except at high water, and the great ſhips only at the 
ſpria -tides; Its entrance is defended on the fide of the 
Id Fown. by a ſmall: fort of white ſtone, called St. 
Salvadore, with three baſtions. | 

The Old Town is in a manner deſerted, and the New 

is far from being ſo populous as might be expected fro: 

its extent: however, there are ſome manufactures o 
ſilk carried on there, with which they furniſh the mar- 
oy of Goa; and mow are + ws villages. and iſlands 

onging to it, which pay tribute to the Portugueſe. 
Balint is a fortified city belonging to the — of 
Portugal, and ſituated about eighteen leagues to the 
ſouth of Daman on a ſmall iſland, ſeparated from the 
continent by arivulet. The walls are pretty high, and 
about two miles in circumference. In the middle of the 
city is the citadel; it has three or four churches, a 
college, an et. and ſome monaſteries and con- 
vents. It is a place of ſmall trade, for moſt of its riches 
lie uſeleſs in the Portugueſe churches, or in the hands 
of indolent country gentlemen, who ſpend their days in 
eaſe, pride, and luxury, without giving themſelves the 
leaſt concern about trade, or having any feeling for the 

poverty of the reſt of the people. | 

To the eaſt of Baſſaim, in the latitude of twenty-one 
degrees, is the large and populous city of Aurengabad, 
the capital of the Deckan, and the ſeat of the viceroy, 
whoſe power is exceeding great, it extending from the 
province. of Bengal to Cage Comorin, and has the power 
of nominating ſeven nabobs. The city carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade; and is ſituated in a — 


fruitful country, 
one hundred and forty miles ſouth 


of Surat. 


"the Iſland and City of Bombay. Its Situation, N. 
2 1 . Forti 3 other Buildings; with. 227 
count of the Inhabitants and Gouern ment. 


OMBAY.is an Iſland ſeated in eighteen degrees 
ne qt north Jatitude on the coalt of 


| Decay, 


A SYSTEM OF 


Decan, the high mountains of which are full in view, 
and is fo ſituated as, with the winding of other iſlands 
along the continent, to form one of the molt commo- 
dious bays in the world, on which account it received its 
name of Bombay by a corruption of the Portugueſe word 
Buon-Bayhia, or Good Bay; for, the harbour is ſo ſpa- 
cious as to contain any number of ſhips, has excellent 
frounGs and from its circular form can afford 


locked ſhelter againſt any winds to which 
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anchoring 
them a lan 


its mouth is expoſed. * Oy” 
This iſland, which is ſeven miles in length, and twenty 


in circumference, is admirably ſituated for the center of 
the commerce between the Malabar coaſt, the . of 
Perſia, the Red Sea, and all the trade of that ſide of the 
great Indian peninſula, and the northern parts adjoining 
to it; which are therefore properly ſubordinate to the 
government of the prefident who reſides there. 

Though this illand is within the tr ics, its climate 
is far from being intolerable with reſpect to heat, and is 
never ſo cold as to be diſagreeable to an European con- 
ſtitution. In the very hotteſt ſeaſon, which is that which 
immediately precedes the periodical return of the rains, 
the inhabitants ſeldom want the alternate refreſhment 
of land and ſea- breezes, and there are but few days in 
the year when the heat is exceffive; and even theſe-may 
be rendered fupportable by avoiding violent exerciſe, 
keeping out of he unab heat of the ſun, and by a 
light diet. Great care ſhould alſo be taken of your not 
expoſing yourſelf to the night-dews, and a too quick 
tranſition from a ſtate of open pores to the perſpiration 
being entirely ſhut up. Bombay had long'the infamous 
character of being the pay Trovnd of the Engliſh ; 
but experience, purchaſed at the ex of 'a multitude 
of lives, has now tendered the cauſes of- this mortality 
more known, and conſequently enabled people to guard 
againſt them; and the ifland is better ſupplied with able 
Ryficiats and furgeons. ' Thus the climate is no longer 
2 fatal to the Engliſh inhabitants; it is even ineompa- 
tably more healthy than many other of our ſettlements 
in India; and this place, the name of which uſed to 
carry terror with it, is no longer to be dreaded, pro- 
vided that comtnon meafures of temperance be obferved, 
without which the tenure of health muſt in any climate 
be very hazardous. | r MJ "Wc 
The ſeaſons may properly be divided, as in the other 
places near the tropics, into the wet, which' continues 
about four months, and into the dry, which laſt about 
eight months in the year. The ſetting in of the rains 
is generally uſhered in by a violent thunder: ſtorm, uſu- 
ally called the elephanta, a name it probably received 
in the Aſlatic ſtile from the compariſon of its force to 
that of the elephant. This is a pleaſing prelude to the 
refreſhtnent occaſioned by the rains moderating the ex- 
ceffive heat, then at its height. They begin about the 
7 of May, and ceaſe about the beginning 
of September; after which there is no more than a few 
tranſient ſhowers. Though this rainy ſeaſon is 
hot, yet in any dry intervals, when the fun ſhines out 
for a few hours, it is accounted the pleaſanteſt ; and the 
end of it, and fome days after, is eſteemed the ſieklieſt 
time in the year, from the exhalations forming a kind 
of faint vaporous bath, from which thoſe who lodge in 
the higheſt apartments are leaſt in danger. 


The trading veſſels of the country are laid up durin 
this ſeaſon, eſpecially thoſe vol to the blac 
merchants, who ſend none to fea till after a feſtival at 


the breaking up of the rains, when they conſecrate a 
cocoa-nut, which they gild and ornament, and throw 
it, by way of oblation, into the ſea. | 
The chief town, which is alſo named —— has a 
caſtle, which is à regular 1 well built of 
ſtrong hard ſtone. In one of its baſtions that faces an 
eminence, called Dungharee- point, is a large tank, or 
ciſtern, hollow, which contains a 3 quantity of 
Water, that is conſtantly repleniſhed by the periodical 
rains. There is alſo à well within the fort; but the 
Water is not 3 and in general that of the 
iſland is brackifh. ere is a ſmall fort on Dungharee- 
oint, and the town is encompaſſed with a wall and a 
Aich, into which water may admitted at pleaſure, 


windows to an 
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with water, and is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt places 
poſſeſſed by the company in India. Conſidering the com- 
modiouſneſs of its harbour, it might have been made our 
capital place of arms, and been of nearly the fame ute 
to the Engliſh company as Batavia is to the Dutch, 
eſpecially if the Portugueſe had not unjuſtly detained 
from us the large and fertile iſland of Salſett, which 
would have ſerved as a granary to it; and which they 
ſuffered to become an eaſy conqueſt to the Marattas 
who inhabit-the neighbouring coaſt of the continent, 0 
At proper poſts round the iſland are ſeveral little out- 
poſts, none of which are 1 rAt of making any long 
defence, except the fort of Mahim, which is the mol 
conſiderable next to that of Bombay, and is ſituated at 
the oppoſite extremity of the iſland. 
The Engliſh church at Bombay is able to contain all 
the Engliſh that are ever there. This is a building that 
has ing to boaſt; of with reſpect to its architecture; 
but is extremely ' neat, commodious, and airy. It is 
ſituated on the Green, a ſpacious area that extends from 
it to the fort, and is pleaſantly laid out in walks planted 
with trees, and round it are the houſes of the .ngliſh 
inhabitants _ | | | 
Theſe have generally only a ground-floor ; but they 
have a court- yard both before and behind, in which are 
the offices and out-houſes. They are ſubſtantially built 
with ſtone and lime; and being imooth plaſtered on the 
out- ſide, and kept white-waſhed, they have a neat air; 
but are offenſive to the eyes, from their reflecting the 
too dazzling rays of the ſun. Few of them have glaſg- 
of their apartments, the ſaſhes being 
generally paned with a kind of tranſparent oyſter-ſhells, 
which have the ſingular pro of tranſmitting ſuffi- 
cient light, while — exclude the violence of its glare, 
and have a cool look. The flooring is generally com- 
poſed of a kind of ſtucco, called chunam, made of burnt 
ſbells, which, if well tempered, is extremely hard and 
laſting, and takes ſo fine a poliſh that one may ſee one's 
face in it. | | 
he houſes of the black merchants, as they are called, 
though ſome are far ſrom being of ſo 1 a colour as to 
deſetve the name, are generally ill built and inconve- 
nient. The was tag are ſmall, and the apart- 
ments ill diſtributed. dome, however, make a better 
appearance by being built a ftory high; but the belt of 
them have a meannc ſs in the manner and a clumſineſs in 
the 7 — — them e to the build- 
ings of the ordinary of thoſe of European architec- 
ture. Both their and the Engliſh houſes have ſmall 
ranges of pillars, that ſupport a penthouſe, or ſhed, either 
round, or. on particular ſides, and afford a pleaſing 
ſhelter from the ſun, at the ſame time that they keep 
the inner apartments cool and refreſhed, by the draught 
of air under them. However, moſt of the beſt houſes 
are within the walls of the town, which is little more 


than a mile in compaſs. an u. 
As to the pagodas of the Gentoos, they are ſcarce 
worth mentioning, being low mean buildings, that 


commonly admit the light only at the door, facing 
which is placed the principal idol. The Gentoos ima- 


gine, that darkneſs and gloom inſpire a Kind of religious 


reverence, and are remarkably fond of having their pa- 
odas amongſt trees, and near a tank or pond, for the 
ake of their ablutions, which they do not, like the 
Mahometans, - practiſe, as a religious ceremony, but 
merely out of cleanlineſs, and the pleafure of bathing 
— hot — wing Theſe wb 2 ex- 
we wor being gene uare, and en- 
compaſſed with pc ſteps. > The mo remarkable pa- 
goda on the iſland is on Malabar hill, above two 
miles from the town, and is a promontory that ſtretches 
into the ſea. From one fide of the aisagentledeſcent 
to the ſea, and the other three hdes are ſurrounded 
with trees that form an amphitheatre on the flopes of 
the hill, affording a moſt wild and agreeable landſcape. 
Theſe trees being expoſed to the winds follow the gene- 
ral law, and a ſtrong bent to the oppoſite point 
with fuch regularity,. that they appear as if trimmed or 
pruned into the figure they exhibit. _ | 
At the extreme point of Malabar hill is a rock on 


by letting in the fea ; ſo that” the town is  ſurrounded- che deſcent to che oa, flat at the top, in which is a'na- 


$ tural 
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tural crevice, that has a communication with à hol- | 


low that terminates at an opening outwards towards the 
ſea, This is uſed by the Gentoos as a place for the 
purification of their ſins, which they ſay is effected 
by their going in at the opening and emerging out of 
the crevice. | rr 

The king of Portugal, in the year 1663; transferred the 
property 0 this iſland to king Charles II. on his mar- 
riage with the Infanta of Portugal, as part of her for- 
tune; and ſome time after his majeſty made a preſent of 
it to the Engliſh Eaſt India company: The ifland was 
then, and ſtill continues, divided into three Roman ca- 
tholic pariſhes, which are thoſe of Bombay, Mahim, 
and Salvagam ; the churches of which are governed by 

piſh prieſts, of any nation but the Portugueſe; a- 
gainſt whom the Engliſh wiſely objected, from the dan- 
ger of their carrying on a too cloſe correſpondence with 
the prieſts of their own nation in the neighbouring Por- 
tugueſe ſettlements. Hence moſt of the proprietors of 
the land are popiſh Meſtizos and Canarins : the firſt are 
a mixed- breed of the natives and Portugueſe, and the 
other are aborigines of the country converted to the 
Portugueſe faith. The other land-owners are Moors, 
Gentoos, and Parſees. All thoſe enjoy the perfect ſe- 
curity of their property, and the right of inheritance is 
— according to the reſpective laws and cuſtoms 
of the people of each religion. The land is chi 
employed in groves of cocoas, rice- fields, and onion- 
grounds, this iſland producing an excellent fort. 

The company have alſo acquired a conſiderable eſtate 
in land by purchaſes, confiſcations for crimes, and 
ſeizures for debt. They have alſo two pleaſant gardens, 
cultivated after the European manner: the one a little 
way out of the gates, open to any of the Engliſh gen- 
tlemen who pleaſe to walk in it; the other, which is 
much larger and finer, is about five miles from the 
town, at a place called Parell, where the governor has 
a very agreeable country-houſe, which was originally a 
Romiſh chapel belonging to'the jeſuits, but was confiſ- 
cated about the year 1719, on account of, their being 

uilty of ſome foul practices againſt the Engliſh intereſt, 
This chapel is now converted into a pleaſant manſion - 
houſe, and, with the additional buildings, is rendered a 
ſpacious and commodious habitation. There is an avenue 
to it of a hedge and trees near a mile long; and, though 
it is ſituated not far from the fea, it is ſheltered from the 
air of it by a hill between. The governor ſpends-moſt 
part of the time during the heats at this villa, the air 
being cooler and freſher than in town, and nothing is 
wanting that can render it an agreeable retreat. 
The cocoa-nut groves conſtitute a conſiderable part 
of the landed property. When a number of theſe: are 
contiguous, they form what is called the woods, through 
which ſpaces are left for roads and path-ways, where you 
are agreeably defended from the ſun at all hours in the 
day. They are alſo thick ſet with houſes belonging to 
the reſpective proprietors, and with the huts of the poorer 
fort of people; but they are unwholeſome for want of a 
free ventilation. Nr. | 
The government of the iſland isentirely Engliſh, ſub- 
ordinate to the directors of the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany, who by commiſſion appoint a preſident, to whom 
is joined a council of nine perſons; but all of them are 
ſeldom on the ſpot, they being employed as chiefs of 
the ſeveral factories ſubordinate to the preſident. Thoſe 
at Bombay are ſuch as enjoy poſts of the greateſt truſt, 
as the accomptant, the warehouſe-keeper, the land-pay- 
maſter, the marine-paymaſter, and other officers/ for 
tranſacting the company's affairs. Theſe are generally 
ſuch as have riſen by degrees from the ſtation of writers, 
and take place according to ſeniority. The preſident 
and the members on the ſpot conſtitute a regular coun- 
cil, in Which every thing is determined by plurality of 
votes; yet the 5 of the preſident is generally ſo 
great, that every thing is carried according to his die- 
tates: for ſhould any of the council . him, he can 
make their ſituation ſo uneaſy, as to oblige them to quit 
the ſervice, and return home. %%% das ! 
As to the military and marine force, are more 
immediately under the direction of the preſident, who 
has the title of general, and commander in chief. The 
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common ſoldiers are chiefly thoſe whom the company 
ſend in their ſhips ; deſerters from the ſeveral nations 
ſettled in India, as Portugueſe, Dutch, and French, 
which laſt are uſually called Reynols ; and laſtly, To- 
paſſes, who are moſtly black, or of a mixed breed from 
the 8 Theſe are formed into companies; 
under Engliſh officers. In this ſervice may alſo be in- 
cluded regular companies formed of the natives : theſe 
ſoldiers are called ſepoys; they uſe muſkets ; hut are 
chiefly armed in the country manner, with ſword and 
target, and wear the Indian dreſs, the turban, veſt, and 
05 drawers; 

Nothing has contributed more to render this iſland po- 
pulous, than the mildneſs of the government, and the 
toleration of all religions, which is ſo univerſal; that the 
Roman catholic churches; the Mahometan moſques, the 
Gentoo pagodas, and the worſhip of the Parſees are all 
equally tolerated : they have all the free exerciſe of their 
religious rites and ceremonies; without either the Engliſh 
interfering, or their claſhing with each other. This tole- 
ration forms an amiable a very advantageous con- 
traſt to the rigours of the inquiſition exerciſed in the 
neighbouring territories of the Portugueſe, whoſe un- 
chriſtian zeal has rendered them odious, and was one 
of the -principal reaſons of their being driven out of the 
greateſt part of their conqueſts there by the Marattas, 


efly | who are all Gentoos; 


8 ECT. XXXI. 


Of the principal Mandi near Bombay; particularly Buicher's 


2 and Elephanta ; with a Deſcription of the remarkable 
emple in that Iſland cut in a Rock ; and an Account of the 


HE principal of the ſmall iſlands near Bombay are 
Hutcher's Iſland, fo called from the cattle being 
kept there for the uſe of Bombay and Elephanta. The 
former is ſubject to the Engliſh, who keep an enſign's 
guard there, with a very ſmall fort. This iſland is not 
above two miles long, and is no where above a mile 


broad. | 


The moſt remarkable of theſe iſlands is that of Ele- 
phanta, which fronts: the fort, and is two miles from 
Butcher's Iſland. It does not exceed three miles in com- 
paſs, and conſiſts of almoſt one entire hill, at the foot 
of which, as you land, you ſee above the thore on the 
right hand an elephant, coarſly cut in ſtone, of the na- 
tural ſize, which, at a ſmall diſtance, may be taken for 
a living elephant, from the ſtone being naturally of the 
colour of that animal. It ſtands on a platform of ſtones 
of the ſame colour. On the back of this elephant was 
placed a young ane ſtanding, that appears to have been 
of the ſame ſtone, but has been long broken off. No 
tradition-is old enough to give an account of the time or 
uſe for which this elephant was formed. 

On aſcending an eaſy ſlope, near half way up the hill, 
you come to the entrance of a ſtupendous temple, hen 
out of the ſolid rock. It is an oblong ſquare eighty or 
ninety feet long, and forty broad. The rodf is | nA 
of the rock cut flat, it is about ten feet high, and is 
ſupported towards the middle, at an ęqual diſtance from 
the ſides, and from one another, by two regular rows of 
pillars of a ſingular order. They are very maſly and 
thick in proportion to their height, and have capitals, 
which bear ſome reſemblance to a round cuſhion, preſſed 
by the weight of the ſuperincumbent mountain, with 
which they are alſo of one piece. At the farther end are 
three gigantic figures, the face of one of which is, at 
leaſt, five feet in length, and of a proportionable breadth; 
but theſe monuments of antiquity were much disfigured 
by the blind fury of the Portugueſe, when they made 
emſelves maſters of the place, and muſt have taken 
great pains thus to mutilate and deface them. About 
two-thirds of the way up this temple are two doors 
fronting. each other, leading into ſmaller grottos that 
open upon the hill. By the door-way, on the right 
hand, are alſo ſeveral mutilated images, ſingle and in 
s$, particularly one that has ſome reſemblance to 
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ory of Solomon's dividing the child; a figure ſtar 
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ing with a drawn ſword in one hand, and pp, +" 
infant in the other, with the head downwards. he 
door-way on the left hand opens into an area of about 
twenty feet in length, and twelve in breadth; at the 
upper end of which, on the right hand, is 2 colonade, 
covered at the top. lt is ten or twelve feet deep, and in 
length anſwers to the breadth of the area: this joins 
to an apartment adorned with regular architecture; it 
is an oblong ſquare, and has a door in perfect ſymetry. 
The whole is executed in a taſte very different from any 
of the oldeſt and the beſt Gentoo buildings any where 
extant. It is remarkable that round the cornices are 
ſome paintings, the colours of which remain exceed- 
ing bright and freſh, though, ſuppoſing they are as old 
as the temple, they muſt have been there ſome thou- 
fand s. The time when this great work was per- 
formed is entirely unknown. The moſt, probable con- 
jecture is, that it was formed by the aborigines of the 
country, and that the religion of the Gentoos has un- 
dergone ſome revolution ; which is the more probable, 
as the preſent Gentoos do not appear to retain any ve- 
neration for the place, except on account of its undoubt- 
ed antiquity. en 

The ſituation of this place ſo near- Bombay, not only 
affords the Engliſh inhabitants an eaſy opportunity of 
gratifying their 2 in viſiting ſo remarkable a piece 
of antiquity, but occaſionally of a very agreeable party 
of 2 In their way thither they ſometimes dine 
at Butcher's Iſland, on account of the conveniency of the 
officer's houſe to receive them, But others, taking their 
proviſions with them, dine in the cave itſelf, for, durin 
che ſultry heats, there cannot be imagined a cooler and 
more pleaſant retrcat ; for though the air abroad is ex- 
ceflive hot, you no ſooner enter the cave than you are 
refreſhed with a ſenſible coolneſs, the three openings 
not only furniſhing ſufficient light, but a thorough 
draught of air, that does not ſo properly convey freſhneſs 
into the cave as receive it from its conſtant temperature, 
which is preſerved by its being impenetrable to the ſun 
from the thickneſs of the mountainous maſs above it ; 
for it is obſerved in India, and other hot countries, that 
the excluſion of light is alſo the excluſion of heat; and 
that by only darkening an apartment, it is ſenſibly cooled, 
This admits of no exception, but where the foil and 
ſituation are of ſuch a nature as to continue the heat after 
the actual preſence of the ſun is withdrawn. 

- This iſland contains nothing more that is worthy of 
notice ; for there are not above two or three huts upon 
it, and it has no water but what is ſaved from the rains. 
The growth of the hill is only underwood and graſs, 
which in the dry ſeaſon are often ſet on fire, and will 
continue burning for three or e at | 

To the northward of Bombay is the fertile ifland of 
Salſett, which in one place is only divided from it by a 
narrow paſs, fordable at low water, It is about twenty- 
ſix miles in length, and, on a medium, eight or nine 
in breadth. The ſoil is very rich, and capable of 
being improved by cultivation, ſo as to bear every thin 
produced between the tropics. It is well watered, an 
was employed by the Portugueſe chiefly to raiſe rice, 
with which-it uſed to furniſh Goa, whence it was called 
its granary. It has alſo great plenty of almoſt every 
ſpecies of game, both of the fur and feather kind, and 
it is not eafy to conceive a more agreeable ſpot in the 
univerſe. It was formerly comprehended under the re- 
gality of Bombay, and was conſequently comprehended 
in the treaty of ceſſion made of that iſland to England; 
but we were afterwards defrauded of it by the Portu- 
gueſe, though it is ſo eſſentially! neceflary to Bombay, 
that the numerous inhabitants of the laſt mentioned 
iſland, cannot well ſubſiſt without ſupplies of all man- 
ner of provifions from thence.” 21214 

But while this iſland remained in the hands of the 
Portugueſe, it was at leaſt ſome alleviation of the da- 
mage we ſuſtained in lofing it, that it formed a barrier 
ſor us againſt the invaſions of the Marattas. But ſuch 
was the ſupine indolence and blindneſs of the Portu- 
gueſe government to its own intereſt, that no care was 
taken to defend it from thoſe their conſtant and natural 
enemies, who had not then the leaſt maritime force; 
As the iſland could only be attacked by land at one 
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narrow paſs, fordable only at low water, the Portu- 
gueſe had only a miſerable redoubt of no ſtrength; but 
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at length the appearance of an approaching rupture 
induced them abſurdly to begin the ednftruRion of a 
fort, without providing any means of covering the build- 
ing. The Marattas let them go quietly on, that the 
| might build it for them, and, when it was near finiſhed, 
| poured their troops into the iſland, and eaſily took the 
fort, before any of the batteries were mounted with 
cannon, and thus the whole ifland fell as eaſy a prey to 
them as they could wiſh ; by which means Bombay is 
now become a frontier open to their incurſions, and 
they are always able to diſtreſs that ſettlement, by re- 
fuſing them cpplies of proviſions, 

But to return to the ifland itſelf. It has nothing 
remarkable in it, beſides the riches of nature, except 
the ruins of a place called Canara, where there are 
ſeveral caves in the rocks, ſuppoſed to be cotempora 
with that of Elephanta, but none of them approach near 
it, either in point of ſize or workmanſhip. The moun- 
tains are pretty high, and there is a tradition, that they, 
together with the reſt of the iſland, were raiſed from ” be 
ſea by a violent earthquake, in confirmation of which it 
is pretended, that not many years 280, one of the ſtone 
anchors, anciently uſed in the veſſels of that country, 
was found on the top of the higheſt hill; but it does 
_-_ appear that there is ſufficient foundation for this 

ory: | | | 
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A particular | Account of an Indian Nation, called the Marat. 
tas, who inhabit the Country near Bombay. 


AVING treated of the iſlands, we ſhall now add 

ſome account of the continent bordering upon 
Bombay. It is inhabited by the Marattas, a powerful 
tribe of Indian Gentoos ſubject to the mar-rajah, or 
arch-rajah, who is their king or chief. They are ge- 
nerally a clean limbed, ftraight people: their com- 
plexions are of all ſhades from black to light brown, 
and they are obſerved to be fairer in proportion to their 
diſtance from the ſea. Their features are generally re- 
gular, and even delicate. They ſhave their heads, on- 
7 . in the middle a lock, which grows to its 
ull length, ſo as to tie and hang down behind, and two 
curls, one on each ſide, juſt above the ears. Their 
women are for the moſt part very handſome, while the 
bloom of. life continues; but that ſoon fades, for few 
pee the charms of their ſhape and ſkin till they 
are * 4 " ö — 

The common people wear round their heads a ſmal} 
turban of coarſe muſlin, or a ſmall piece of cloth or 
calicoe; they have alſo a ſhort piece of cloth about 
their waifts, and a looſe mantle, which they throw over 
their ſhoulders, and when they take their reft, ſpread it 
on the ground. They are equally bred to agriculture 
and arms; but the pay of thoſe in actual ſervice is ex- 
tremely ſmall, and not furniſhed in money, but in rice, 
tobacco, falt, pieces of cloth, and in the other neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of liſe. They have extended their 
dominions by the ſword, and as they encourage Euro- 
peans to deſert to them, have learned the art of war, 
and can form regular fieges, but are moſt fit for ſudden 
excurſions. | 

Their horſes, on which they principally rely, are ſmall, 
but hardy, inured to fatigue, and fare footed. . Many 
of the ment have muſquets; but they are very indifferent 
ones, and moſt of them match-locks: but their chief 
dependance is on their ſwords and targets; the former 
are of an admirable temper, and the men, who are well 
trained in the exerciſe of them, look with great con- 
tempt on thoſe brought by buf ſhips from Europe. 
Their targets are perfectly round, and riſe in the mid- 
dle almoſt to a point; they are hard, ſmooth, light, and 
well varniſhed; they will therefore eaſily turn a piſtol 
ball, and at ſome diſtance the ball of a muſquet. 
They have likewiſe among them excellent archers and 


ſlingers, 
Their 
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jeathern flaſk for water, is all they require, ſo that every 

ſoldier carries his own allowance: the officers themſelves 

have no better diet, eſpecially during their expeditions, 

which are conducted with great addreſs and amazing 
idity. | 

* affect the appearance of the utmoſt po- 

in their dreſs and houſes, to avoid becoming a 


verty e e 
to their rapacious government, which never ſpares 


pr 
u 
tn left to amaſs wealth in quiet, this is only conſi- 
dered as ſo much in bank; to be ſeized whenever the 
overnment pleaſes to call for it: No diſtinction is here 
made with reſpect to the rank and office of the perſons 
plundered, except of the great military officers, who are 
made the inſtruments of oppreſſion, and whom it is un- 
ſafe to diſoblige. This has occaſioned immenſe trea- 
ſures to be buried. | | 
The mar-rajah uſually keeps his court, or more pro- 
perly head military quarters, at the fort of Raree in the 
mountains of Decan, ſaid to be the moſt impregnable 
place in the world, it being fortihed with a mound of 
very high rocks fo ſteep, as to be only acceſſible by one 
narrow path; and has this advantage, that the land thus 
incloſed is ſufficient to produce grain enough for the 
maintenance of the garriſon ; and befides; great quanti- 
ties of corn are conſtantly kept in the magazines there. 
A ſmall number of men is ſufficient to defend this natu- 
ral fortreſs againſt the greateſt armies that can be brought 
againſt it, as all the paſſes and defiles leading to it thro” 
the mountains, are extremely narrow and rugged, 
Here the mar-rajah uſually reſides with a kind of mi- 
litary court, compoſed of his generals and officers, in all 
the kate of a ſovereign prince; but both he and his cour- 
tiers are ſo entirely engrofſed by military operations, 
that they are extremely incurious with reſpect to the arts, 
manufactures, and rarities of the Europeans, It would 


workmanſhip, which are produced by our artiſts; they 
would indeed out of civility praife them with an air of 
careleſs indifference; - but have ſo little taſte, that tho 
no people are fonder of 2 their women with rich 
jewels, yet they would prefer thoſe of their own work - 
men's comparatively coarſe and clumſy ſetting, to thoſe 
of our' greateſt 8 

Theſe p people, from time immemorial, have had ſettle- 
ments to the north of Delli, great part of which they 


thence by Aurengzebe, that he —— above twenty 
years to reduce them in their new ſettlements in the 
mountainous parts of the Decan. Ever ſince they have 
carried on continual wars with the Moguls, ſubahs and 
nabobs, and have made innumerable treaties of peace; 
which they only obſerve while it ſuits their intereſt, 

Thoſe who have had a ſhare in the late wars of India, 
were only a body of horſe, who may be termed free- 
booters, that alternately take the pay of the higheſt bid- 
der, but render themſelves formidable to the Moors, 
who marching ſuch numerous and incumbered armies 
into the field, are by them perpetually harraſſed and re- 


country, 


th 
baggage, eaſily elude all purſuit, and if purſued by ſupe- 


obliging their more we 


agree to ſome certain payment, than to en 


irregular a foe. 


ferviceable friends. They ruin their enemies 


avaricions demands for money. 
their pay, which they might eaſily do after a defeat, 
cutting off all the broken troops, t 


and 
ſpoil, 
N 1 9 


Their food is extremely portable, a little rice, and a 


bject known to be rich, for though they are ſome- 


be in vain to ſhew them any of thoſe exquiſite pieces of 


ſtill poſſeſs, though ſuch numbers were driven from 


duced by famine z for continually galloping round the 
cut off the convoys, and as they have no 


rior numbers inſtantly retire to their faſtneſſes in the 
mountains. 'They have 1 enriched themſelves by 

althy neighbours to become tributa- 
7 them; who ſubmit to this from the conſideration, 
that it is leſs expenſive, and a lighter tax upon trade, to 
ge in the 
unknown expence of armies, to free themſelves from ſo 


In ſhort, theſe people are deſtructive enemies, and un- 


by plun- 
dering and burning the country, and their allies by their 


Inſtead of meriting 


2 to the camp, 
where every man procures a good burthen for his horſe: 
walking on foot, drives him away loaded with 


* 
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Of Angria the Pirate, with an Account 0 
Domintons by the E wh 


A the fame of Angria has ſpread all over Europe, 
and as he has given great diſturbance to all the 
nations who have traded to Lach, it is proper that ſome 
account ſhould be given of ſo formidable an enemy, that 
the Engliſh reader may ſee by what means a ſmall neſt of 
pirates eſtabliſhed a little empire, and how the domi- 
nions acquired by thoſe peſts of ſociety were conquered 
by the bravery of our troops. Ag 
About a hundred years ago Conojee Angria, from 
being a private Maratta, roſe to be general and admiral 
under the Saha Raja in his wars with the admiral of the 
Mogul ; and being afterwards made goverrior of a ſmall, 
rocky, well fortified iſland, named Smet s ; ſeized 
many of the veſſels he had formerly commanded, and 
with theſe began to commit acts of piracy, but confined 
himſelf to this ifland till, by repeated ſucceſſes, he be- 
came more formidable, The Marattas were alarmed ; 
but as he had taken moſt of their fleet, they were unable 
to attack him in his iſland, and therefore erected three 
forts upon the main, within leſs than point- blank ſhot 
of his little territory, which was only about a mile in 
circumference, They flattered — that, by means 
of theſe forts, they ſhould reduce him to obedience ; but 
he being ſuperior to his countrymen in ſkill and bravery, 
attacked and took ſeyeral of their ſea-ports, and at length 
extended his conqueſts on the ſea-coaſt near ſix r 
in length, in which ſpace were ſeveral eommodious har- 
bours. He alſo in ſome places extended his conqueſt 
twenty miles, and in others thirty, into the country, 
and ſecured his conqueſts by building ſmall forts that 
commanded all the narrow paſſes. __ 

His ſucceſſors increaſed their ſtrength by entertain- 
ing every deſperate fellow they could ſeduce from the 


the Conqueſt of his 


Marattas gr to conclude a peace with them, on 
condition of their acknowledging the ſovereignty of the 
Raja, and paying him an annual tribute. They now 
made very conſiderable captures, and not only took ſe- 
veral India ſhips richly laden from the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch, but had the preſumption to attack commo- 
dore Liſle in the Vigilant, of fixty-four guns, the Ruby, 
of fifty guns, and ſeveral other ſhips in company; an 
the Dutch ſuffered ſo much, that about twenty years 
ago, they ſent ſeven armed ſhips from Batavia, and two 
bomb-veſſels, with a number of land-forces, and attack- 
ed Geriah without ſucceſs, 

Angria now threw off his allegiance to the Marattas ; 
upon which their chief ſent ambaſſadors to remonſtrate 
with him, but he was ſo far from regarding them, that 
he ordered the ears and noſes of theſe ambaſſadors to 
be cut off. The Marattas, exaſperated at this inſult, 
meditated his ruin, and made repeated application to 
the governor and council at Bombay to aſſiſt them with 
their ſhips. 

The piracies of Angria's ſucceſſors, who being of his 
family, ban his name, ftill greatly annoyed not only the 
natives both by ſea and land, but all European and 
Mooriſh ſhips, and our Eaſt India company was at the 
conſtant expence of a marine force at Bombay to pro- 
tect their trade; they therefore made ſome attempts to 
deſtroy theſe pirates, but without ſucceſs, till the year 
1755, when commodore James, commander in chief of 
the company's marine force in India, failed from Bom- 
bay in the Protector, of forty-four Ea, with the Swal- 
low, of ſixteen guns, and Viper and Triumphant bomb- 
veſſels, and attacked the fortreſs of Severndroog. 

This fortreſs is frtnated on an ifland within muſkquet- 
ſhot of the main - land, and is ſtrongly, but not regularly 
fortified ; the greateſt part of the works being cut out 


by | of the ſolid rock, and the reſt built with ſtones ten or 


twelve feet ſquare, and on the baſtions were fifty-four 
ns. The largeſt of the forts on the main- land, called 
ort Goa, is built in the ſame manner, with large ſquare 
ſtones, _ mounted with forty guns, Two other Forts 
11 in 


European ſettlements, and became ſo powerful, that the 
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in which were mounted above twenty guns each, were 
formed with leſs art, of ſtones of an irregular ſhape. 

The commodore began to cannonade and bombard 
the Iſland Fort on the Facond of April ; but finding the 
walls on the fide where he began his attack of extraor- 
dinary ſtrength, for they were fifty feet high and eigh- 
teen thick, he changed his ſtation, ſo as to reach Fort 
Goa with his lower-deck guns, while he plied Severn- 
.droog with his upper tier. About noon the north-eaſt 
baſtion of the latter and part of the parapet were laid 
-in ruins, when a ſhell ſet fire to the houles, which the 

arriſon were hindered from extinguiſhing by the inceſ- 

fant fire from the round tops. The wind being northerly 
the flame ſpread almoſt all over the fort; one, of their 
magazines blew up, and a general conflagration enſued, 
A multitude of men, women, and children running out 
on the farther fide of the iſland, embarked in boats; but 
moſt of them were taken by the Swallow, who was ſta- 
tioned to the fouthward, to prevent any ſuccours being 
thrown into the iſland on that fide. 

The commodore then directed all his fire againſt Fort 
Goa, and, after a ſevere cannonade, the 'enemy hung out 
a flag of truce z but the governor, with ſome choſen 
ſepoys, croſſed over to Severndroog, which was ſtill 
tenable ; but, upon the blowing up of their ſecond, 
and grand magazine, the houſes there were entirely 
evacuated. 

The governor was now in poſſeſſion of the Iſland 
Fort and the commodore of the other three, from whence 
he kept a ſmart fire on Severndroog ; but the governor, 
truſting to the natural ſtrength of the place, reſolved to 
maintain it till he ſhould receive ſuccours from Dabul. 
A number of ſeamen were therefore landed under cover 
of the fire from the ſhips and the ſhore, who bravely 
ran up, and with their, axes cut open the gates of 
the ſally-port, and, with little loſs, procured an en- 
trance, | 

On the eighth of April the commodore anchored off 
Bancote, now named Fort Victoria, the moſt northern 

rt of any conſequence in all Angria's dominions, 
which ſurrendered the next day. This place the Eaſt 
India company, with the free conſent of the Marattas, 
have taken into their hands, for it has a good harbour, 
and a conſiderable trade for ſalt and other goods; and 
beſides, the country abounds with cattle, which are much 
wanted for the uſe of the garriſon and ſquadron at 
Bombay. As all other places were by treaty to be de- 
livered up to the Marattas, the .commodore ſtruck the 
Engliſh flag, and gave them up to that people. 

n November followin the ſquadron under the com- 
mand of rear-admiral Watſon arrived at Bombay, and 
on the eleventh of February the admiral and the whole 
ſquadron, with the ſhips under the command of com- 
modore James, and ſome of the company's armed ſhips, 
appeared before Geriah, the capital of Angria's do- 
minions. That pirate, terrified at ſeeing ſo large a 
force u the coaſt, abandoned his fort, in hopes of 

— 58 4 a peace with the Marattas ; who, knowin 
LE to make their advantage of his preſent ſituation an 
perturbation of mind, turned their thoughts on the riches 
of their priſoner, for ſuch they conſidered him; and, in 
order to obtain the plunder of the place, inſiſted on his 
ſending orders to his brother, who commanded in the 
fort, to put them in poſſeſſion of it. 

The admiral, being informed of theſe clandeſtine pro- 
ceedings, ſent a ſummons to the fort the next morning, 
and receiving no anſwer, ſtood into the harbour in two 
diviſions... The Bridgewater leading his majeſty's ſhips, 
was followed by the Tyger, Kent, Cumberland, and 
Saliſbury, with the Protector, of forty guns, ar 
to the Ea India company. The King's-fiſher led thoſe 
of the company, which were the Revenge, Bombay, 
Grab, and Guardian frigates ; with the Drake, Warren, 
Triumphant, and Viper bomb-ketches. The ſhips ſoon 
began ſuch a fire as filenced both the batteries and the 

rabs. . About four o'clock a ſhell was thrown into the 
Reſtoration, an armed ſhip taken by Angria from the 
company, which ſet her on * and ſoon after his whole 

eet was in a flame. "To 

In the night the admiral landed all the troops under 


the command of colonel Clive, and the next morning 
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ſent to let the commandant know, that if he did not 
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deliver up the place to the Engliſh in an hour's time 

the attack ſhould be renewed, and he muſt expect 50 
quarter. In return, he deſired a ceſſation till the next 
morning, as he could not deliver up the place without 
Angria's permiſſion. This being thought a trifling pre- 
tence to gain time for giving the Marattas the poſſeſſion 
of the place, the admiral renewed the attack about four 
in the afternoon, and in leſs than half an hour the gar- 
riſon hung out a flag of truce. It was then expected they 
would haul down their colours, and admit our troops; 
but this demand not being complied with, the attack 
was repeated with fo terrible a fire, that the garriſon 
cried out for mercy, which our troops could hear diſ- 
— and ſoon after they took poſſeſſion of the fort. 

Colonel Clive had blockaded the fort on ſhore, and 
prevented the Marattas getting poſſeſſion of the place 
in a clandeſtine manner. This evidently appeared to be 
their deſign, ſince they offered the captains Buchanan 
and Forbes fifty thouſand rupees to ſuffer them to paſs 
their 2 z but they, rejecting the offer with indigna- 
tion, diſcloſed it to colonel Clive, and then the Marat- 
tas found it as impoſſible to elude the vigilance of 
the commander, as to corrupt the integrity of his 
officers. 

The loſs on both ſides was very inconfiderable ; our 
people found their ſafety in their own bravery and ſpirit, 
and by driving the enemy from their works with the 
briſkneſs of their fire. The garriſon: had no ſooner 
abandoned the batteries than they were ſheltered by the 
height and thickneſs of their ps Ja for all their ram- 
parts which were not hewn out of the ſolid rock were 
built of maſly ſtones, at leaſt ten feet in length, laid 
end-ways ; ſo that the r weight of metal could 
never have made a breach. It is therefore evident, that 
the prion was ſubdued merely by the terror of fo 
unuſual a fire. The Engliſh found in the place above 
two hundred guns, fix braſs mortars, a large quantity of 
ammunition, and above one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds in money and effects. | 
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Of the City of Viſiapour, or Viſapore; and a particular D- 
Aon of Goa, the Capital of the Portugueſe Settlements 
in 4. f 


ISIAPOUR is the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 
name, to the eaſt of the territory conquered from 
Angria. It is ſituated in ſeventeen degrees forty mi- 
nutes north latitude, on the banks of the river Mendeva: 
the city is very large and ſurrounded with high walls, 
and authors repreſent it as being defended by a thouſand 
1 of cannon. Without the walls, which are two 
eagues in circumference, are five ſpacious ſuburbs, 
which render the whole circuit five leagues. The king's 
palace is in the middle of the town, from which it is 
ſeparated by a double ditch, and is three miles in cir- 
cumference. The houſes are only built of ſtraw and 
reeds, and the doors ſo ſmall that one muſt ſtoop to 
enter them. This kingdom is tributary to the Great 
Mogul, and the people can hardly acquire by continual 
labour ſufficient to pay the different ſubſidies with which 
they are oppreſſed, under the pretence of the tribute that 
muſt annually. be ſent to Delli. The inhabitants are 
ſome of them goldſmiths, others work in braſs, wood, 
cotton, or ſilk, which they ſend abroad to foreigners, 
or ſell to thoſe who come thither to buy them. Others 
trade in diamonds, pearls, or lace ; and, though they 
ſell their goods dear, few acquire a fortune. The plenty 
of pepper renders it cheap, and the Dutch get conſider- 
able quantities from this city, and the neighbouring 
country, 32 1 

On returning back to the coaſt we come to Goa, 
which formerly belonged to the ſame kingdom, and is 
the firſt place of conſequence to the ſouth of the domi- 
nions lately in the poſſeſſion of Angria. 

Goa, the metropolis of the Portugueſe: dominions in 
India, is ſituated in an iſland about twelve miles long, 
and fix broad, in fifteen degrees twenty minutes north 

5 latitude, 
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latitude; and in ſeventy-three degrees twenty minutes 
| ja longitude from 2 This iſland is encompaſſed 

a ſalt water river, which falls into the ocean with 
two mouths a few leagues below the town, where it 
forms a very commodious harbour capable of receiving 
ſhips of the largeſt ſize, which lie within a mile of the 
city. The ſhore of the iſland next the river is adorned 
with noble ſtructures, as churches, caſtles, and gentle- 
men's houſes. 

The houſes of the city are large, and their ont-fides 
magnificent, they being all built of ſtone, but are 
poorly furniſhed within; and their ſtreets are cleaner 
than the tops of their houſes, where they do all their 
occaſions. The city contains a large, neat, and rich 
cathedral, with e bree churches and convents, 
a very ſine hoſpital well endowed and richly adorned, the 
houfof the inquiſition, and other public buildings. 
St. Roch's monaſtery is a magnificent ſtructure, that 
has a library, an hoſpital, and an apothecary's ſhop well 
furniſhed. The Dominicans have a very large college, 
which is a pleaſant magnificent fabric, that has a noble 
front towards the ſtreet : their church 'is rich in orna- 
ments and plate; its pillars are gilt, and the martyro- 
logy of their order is painted on the walls. The Fran- 
 ciſcans have a ſmall church, which is one of the fineſt 
in the city, there being ſo much gold about the high 
altar, — in the eight chapels on the ſides, that it re- 
ſembles an entire maſs of that metal. There is a fine 
church here dedicated to St. Paul, in which lies the 
body of St. Francis Xavier, the Portugueſe apoſtle of the 
Indies. It is viſited by numbers of people with great 
veneration, who leave ſomething at his ſhrine to pay 
for the candles and olive-oil that continually burn be- 
fore it; but none are permitted to have the honour of 
entering within the iron rails that guard the tomb. It 
is richly adorned, and the late duke of Tuſcany ſent a 
ma nificent pedeſtal of green Jaſpers embelliſhed with a 
— plate, on which the moſt ſignal actions of St. Xavier 
are finely repreſented. The _ expoſe his relits on 
the anniverſary-eve of his feſtival. 
Oft all the churches in and about Goa none have glaſs- 
windows, except one in the city dedicated to St. Alex- 
ander; the reſt have panes of tranſparent oyſter-ſhells, 
as have likewiſe all their moſt ftately houſes. Every 
church has a ſet of bells, and ſome of them are con- 
tinually ringing. 
The viceroy uſually reſides at the powder-houſe, two 
miles below the city, whereare ſprings of the beſt water 
in the iſland. He has, however, a very noble palace 
over one of the city gates, which leads to a ſpacious 
ſtreet half a mile in length, containing rich ſhops of 
filk, porcelain, drugs, and other valuable commodities, 
and is terminated by a beautiful church called Miſeri- 
cordia. In this palace is a long gallery, which contains 
the pictures of the former viceroys, and has a chair of 
ſtate at each end. He has another ſeat which he fre- 
quents in the ſummer, at a place called Pengeim, which 
is a mile from the bar. | 
The market-place, which ſtands near the church of 
Miſericordia, is about an acre ſquare, and in it are fold 
moſt things produced in that country. In the ſhops 
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about it may be had not only the produce of Bengal, 
but of Europe, China, and other countries. Slaves, 
cattle, and ſeveral articles of proviſions, are ſold in the 
market by auction; but they leave off early on account 
of the exceſſive heat of noon. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of Rome, the pro- 
feſſors of which are the moſt zealous bigots in the world, 
The court of inquiſition proceeds with the e ſeve- 
rity againſt all whom the mercileſs inquiſitors ſuſpect 
of being guilty of hereſy. The victims of their cruelty, 
inſtead of being Jews, of which there are not a ſuffi- | 
cient number, have been moſtly taken out of the body 
of the Indian Chriſtians; for its familiars or emiſlaries 
have their eyes particularly on the converts, or their 
deſcendants, eſpecially if any of them are become rich, 


roſaries of gold and ſilver, bracelets of gold, 


and will afford a handſome confiſcation to that holy tri- 
bunal: but though the ſeverity of the inquiſition ftrikes 
an awe both into the clergy and laity, many Gentoos 
are ſuffered to dwell in the city, where they are tole- 


- 


and baſhful air. Their e 
playing on the lute, and their principal buſineſs is mak- 


ing confections, pickles, ſoups, ragouts, olios, and other 
ted on account of their being more induſtrious than the | 
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Portugueſe Chriſtians ; but the mercantile part of then 
are very liable to be inſulted ; for it is even dangerous 
for them to refuſe letting the Portugueſe have theit 
goods, or to aſk for their money when jt is due, for fear 
of the baſtinado, and ſometimes worſe conſequences; 
This neceſſarily renders the circulation of trade very in- 
conſiderable, | 

The clergy of Goa are extremely numerous and il- 
literate. . Hamilton ſays he ſtood on a little hill 
near the city, and counted near eighty churches, con- 
vents, and monaſteries within his view; and he was in- 
formed, that in the city and in its diſtricts, which ex- 
tend twenty miles along the coaſt of the continent, and 
fifteen miles within land, there are at leaſt thirty thou- 
ſand monks and churchmen, who live idly and luxuri- 
ouſly on the labour of the miſerable laity, for here the 
ee and oppreſſion of the domineering clergy are in- 

upportable. 

The firſt, or grand inquiſitor, is always a ſecular prieſt; 
who pretends to have the ſole privilege of being carried 
in a palanquin, and is treated with much greater reſpect 
than even the 2 or the viceroys. His autho- 
rity extends over all perſons, both — * and lay- 
men, except the archbiſhop, his grand vicar, who is 
always a biſhop, the viceroy, and the governors who 
repreſent him ; but he may cauſe even tHeſe to be arreſted, 
and begin their proceſs, after he has informed the court 
of Portugal of the crimes laid to their charge, His paz 
lace, as well as that of the viceray's, is very magnificent : 
his houſhold conſiſts of gentlemen, equerries, pages, foot- 
men, and a multitude of other domeſtics. The ſecond 
inquiſitor is a Dominican, and the other officets, called 
deputies of the holy office, are taken from among 
— Dominicans, Auguſtines, and bareheaded Carme- 
ites. 
To return to the city: ſome repreſent the walls that 
encompals it as twelve miles round, including within 
this ſpace ſeveral fields and gardens, Within a muf- 
quet ſhot of the bar is the Black Fort, and about a mile 
within it is a battery built cloſe to the ſea, on a ſmall 

romontory, called Nos Senhor de Cabo, and oppoſite to 
it, on a little hill, which commands that ſide of the 
river, is another fort. Without that is the Aguada, 
with a fort on the top of it, and ſeveral batteries at the 
foot of the high grounds. In the caſtle is a large lan- 
thorn for a light-houſe to direct ſhipping into the road, 
when about the beginning of September, the land is ob- 
ſcured by thick clouds. The harbour, in ſhort, is ſo 
well defended by forts and large batteries, that it is the 
ſtrongeſt in India. JW | | 

The iſland produces little corn, but has ſome excel- 
lent fruits, and the mangoes, in particular, are ſaid to 
be the largeſt, and moſt delicious of any in the world. 

The moſt ſingular vegetable in the iſland is called the 
ſorrowful tree, beeauſes it flouriſhes only in the night. 
At ſun-ſet no flowers are to be ſeen, and yet half an 
hour after it is quite full of them. They yield a ſweet 
ſmell, but the ſun no ſooner begins to ſhine upon them, 
than ſome of them fall off, and others cloſe up; and 
thus it continues flowering in the night during the whole 

ear, It is nearly as large as the prune-tree, and its 
ne reſemble thoſe of the orange. The people com- 
monly plant them in the courts of their houſes, in order. 
to have the advantage of their ſhade and ſmell, | 

The Portugueſe of this city are ſaid to be idle, luſt- 
ful, and ſo generally tainted with the venereal diſeaſe, 
that it is thought no diſgrace. 

The chief inhabitants of the iſland are always attend 
ed by ſlaves holding umbrellas to ſhade them from the 
ſun. The women load themſelves with jewels, and 
rt neck- 
laces, lockets, and pendants of diamonds. Their ſhifts 
reach only to their waiſts, over which they wear a 
cloſe jacket, and a petticoat. They have very rich 
ſlippers, but wear no ſtockings. Their ſhape and fea- 
tures are agreeable, but their cloſe confinement, when- 
ever, they are ſuffered to appear, gives them a very {tiff 

hief diverſion is linging, and 


dithes, in which they are very expert. But they ſeldom. 
ada” | l 
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ſit at table when a ſtranger dines with their huſbands. | 
As to their children, they are ſuffered to run about nak- 
ed till they are aſhamed of it themſelves. $ 
All butcher's meat is prohibited, except pork, on ac- 
count of the leanneſs of their cattle, which, when killed, 
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the fleſh reſembles carrion. Green fruit and roots in 
their proper ſeaſons, with a little bread and rice, are the 
principal parts of their diet; but in all ſeaſons they re- 

ale themſelves with 

read is extremely fine. They have great plenty of 
hogs and fowl, and ſome pigeons; but the clergy feed 
moſtly on fiſh, which are ſcarce, though the ſea 19 ſo 
near, and none muſt preſume to buy them, till they are 
firſt ſerved, ſo that what comes to the ſhare of the laity 
is generally ſtale. All the wine drank here 1s brought 
from Portugal, except that of the palm, which, toge- 
ther with water, are the only liquors drank in the coun- 
try, except arrack. The ſoldiers, fiſhermen, peaſants, 
and handicraftſmen feed on a little rice boiled in water, 
with a ſmall quantity of ſalt-fiſh, or pickled fruits, and 
are glad of fair water. The laity are generally lean 
and feeble; and it is ſaid to be very uncommon to 
ſee a fat man who does not belong to the church. 


SECT. XXXV. 


Of the Port of Garwar, the Kingdom of Biſnagar, the Pro- 
vince of Canara, with the Ports 0 Onoar, Batacala, Bar- 
celor, Mangalor, Cananor, and Tellicherry. 


HIRTY-SIX miles to the ſouth of Goa is Carwar, 
where the Engliſh have a factory, and a ſmall fort, 
with two baſtions and ſome cannon, The factory is ſituat- 
ed on the ſouth ſide of a bay, that has a river capable of 
receiving ſhips of three hundred tons burthen, and is op- 
polite a pleaſant iſland, well ſtocked with game. There 
are in this factory a chief and council to manage the 
company's trade. 
The vallies around the town abound with corn and 
per, which is by ſome eſteemed the beſt in the In- 
dies. In the woods on the mountains are tigers, wolves, 
monkies, wild hogs, deer, elks, and a ſpecies of beeves 
of a ſurpriſing fize. A late author obſerves, that one 
of theſe bein cilled, the fore-quarters weighed above a 
ton, beſides the head, hide, and guts. The horns were 
at the roots twenty three inches in circumference, and 
the marrow bones ſo large, that the marrow was taken 
out with a ſilver table-ſpoon ; but the fleſh was inferior 
to common beef. In the woods are three kinds of tigers; 
the ſmalleſt and the moſt fierce does not exceed two feet 
high, the ſecond is about three feet in height, and hunts 
wild hogs, deer, and a little creature called a piſſay, 
which is of the ſhape of a deer, and has the head of a 
hog with two long tuſks, like thoſe of a wild boar, grow- 
ing upwards, and two others which grow downwards 
from the upper Jaws reaching to the under part of the 
lower jaw. This creature is harmleſs and timorous: 
it is of the ſize of a cat, and feeds on graſs. The third 
ſpecies of tigers is about three feet and a half high, but 
ſeldom attacks mankind. 

The woods alſo abound with wild peacocks, and 
other birds, among which are a ſpecies of the ſize of a 
pigeon, called bill-birds, on account of the largeneſs of 
their bills, which are of ſeveral forms and colours, and 
make excellent powder-flaſks. 

Mr. Hamilton informs us, that he was once here in 
the woods with his fuzee, when a ſmall rain falling, 
happened to damp his powder, which was only wrapped 
in paper. His gun being thus rendered uſeleſs, he 
ſtruck into a foot path, that led from the mountain to 
the factory; but before he had gone far he eſpied a very 
large tiger in the ſame path, with his face towards him. 
The tiger, on ſeeing him, ſquatted with his belly to the 

round, and wagging his tail, crawled ſlowly to meet 
Fin Our author thinking it in vain to fly, walked lei- 
ſurely forward, tilt coming within ten yards of him, he 
clubbed his piece, and made all the noiſe he could to 
frighten him, on which the beaſt ruſhed into a thicket, 
and leaving the path free, Mr. Hamilton eſcaped with 
no other harm than being greatly terrified, 


candied and preſerved fruits; their 


| compaſled with three walls, the outermoſt of which is 


and other * to paſs ſome days in the city in the 


produces a conliderable quantity of pepper, and the _> 


GEOGRAPHY. 
As the chief of the Engliſh factory is uſually much 


eſteemed; he ſeldom goes a hunting without being ac. 
companied by moſt of the people of diſtinction in the 
OOTY attended by their ſervants well armed 
and with hautboys, trumpets, and drums. The men 
with fire- arms place themſelves at convenient diſtance % 
along the ſkirts of a hill or wood, while others being 
ſent with loud mufic to rouze the game, ſpread them 
ſelves for a mile or two, and, on a ſignal given, frike 
up at once, and march towards the place where the 
* attend; when the wild inhabitants of the 
N re 
muſic, an into the u wher 

are killed. F555 
About two hundred miles to the eaſt of Carwar, and 
in thirteen degrees twenty minutes north latitude, ig 
the city of Biſnagar, which is alſo called Narſing, and 
Chandagri. This city, which is the capital of Biſna- 
gar, is built on the ſummit of a high mountain, and en- 
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ſaid to be above nine miles round. The palace of the 
prince is lofty, * and ſurrounded with large and 
_ ditches. None are ſuffered to enter the fortreſs 
without his expreſs permiſſion. He allows Europeans, 


quality of travellers; but none are permitted t 
there for the ſake of trade. a, many — 1 
there long enough to inform us, that there is no place 
in the Indies, where juſtice is ſo impartially admini- 
Ms 

he king of Biſnagar calls himſelf king of kin 
huſband of a Santa] wives; and has * 
war to maintain theſe ridiculous titles. He has ſeveral 
fortified towns, but his cannon are ſaid to be only form- 
ed of thick r of iron, firmly joined together, and 
ſtrengthened like butts, with iron hoops. Every year 
he viſits his kingdom, and reviews his troops, which are 
ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand cavalry, ſeven hun- 
dred elephants, and one hundred thouſand infantry, He 
has ſeveral other cities, the principal of which are Raſ- 
conde, where is one of the richeſt diamond mines in the 
Indies; Bezouar and Gandecot, famous for the num- 
_ and * 2 of = pagodas, and ſeveral other 
places, whoſe fields produce rhubarb, gin 
cocoa-nuts, goto and rice. 8 e 

Still farther to the ſouth is the province of Canara. 
Its moſt northerly part is Onoar, which has a river 
of ſuch depth as to admit ſhips of two or three hun- 
dred tons burthen. Here is an ancient caſtle built by 
the Portugueſe, when they were lords of the coaſt of 
India; but the natives blocked them up in the caſtle 
till hunger forced them to ſurrender. | ? 

This is ſaid to be the country in which the euſtom of 
the widows burning themſelves on the funeral-pile of 
their huſbands was firſt introduced, and where it is ſtill 
practiſed; but the manner in which it is performed we 
have already deſcribed in Sect. XI. page 192. 

The country of Canara is uſually governed by a fe- 
male, who keeps her court at a town called Baydour, two 
days journey from the ſea. She may marry whom ſhe 
pleaſes, but her huſband never obtains the title of raja, 
though it is beſtowed on her eldeſt fon : but, while ſhe 
lives, neither her huſband nor her ſons have any thing 
to do with the affairs of government; nor is ſhe under 
a Son. tg to burn herſelf when her huſband dies. 
The people here pay ſuch obedience to the laws of 
jure and humanity, that robbery and murder are hard- 

ever heard of among them, and a ſtranger may paſs 
through the country with the utmoſt ſafety. However, 
no man is permitted to ride either on an elephant, a 
horſe, or a mule,” except the officers of ſtate and ſol- 
diers ; but others are allowed to ride on buffaloes and 
oxen z nor are any permitted to have umbrellas carried 
over them their ſervants ; but if they are incom- 
moded by the fun, or the rain, they themſelves muſt 
carry them; but in every other reſpect their liberty is 
not reſtrained. 

The next port to the ſouthward of Onoar is Batacala, 
where are the remains of a large city that ſtands on a 
ſmall river about four miles from the ſea. The country 


j 
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liſh company had formerly a factory there; but about 
the year 1670 an Engliſh ſhip which came to trade there 
having a fine Engliſh bull-dog, the chief of the EP 
begged him of the captain. Soon after the ſhip had ſailed, 
the factory, which conſiſted of eighteen perſons, going 
a hunting, unfortunately took the bull-dog with them, 
and paſſing through the town, the dog ſeized a cow 
and killed her. I he prieſts, greatly enraged at this pro- 
fanation, incited the mob to revenge the ſacred animal, 
which they did by murdering the whole factory; but 
ſome of 72 natives, who were friends to the Engliſh, 
dug a large grave and buried them all in it. Afterwards 
the chief of the Engliſh factory cauſed a ſtone to be 

laced over the grave, on which was this inſcription. 
« This is the burial-place of John Beſt, and ſeventeen 
« Other Engliſhmen, who were ſacrificed to the fury of 
« a mad prieſthood and an —_—_ mob.“ 
the Engliſh never ſettled there, 

ither to buy pepper. J 

5e he next r ſouthward is Barcelor, which 
is ſituated on the banks of a broad river about four miles 
from the ſea, and a hundred and thirty miles ſouth of 
Goa. The Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes haye faQories 
here; and here the Portugueſe obtain ſupplies of rice, 
and, in return, ſell the inhabitants horſes, dates, pearls, 
and other merchandize of the produce of Arabia. 

The next ſea- port town towards the ſouth is Man- 
galor, which is one of the moſt conſiderable places in 
the kingdom, and is ſituated in-thirteen degrees north 
latitude. It has an excellent road for ſhips to anchor 
in while the rainy ſeaſon laſts, and carries on a conſider- 
able trade. The town is ſeated on a riſing ground, and 
is inhabited by Mahometans and Gentoos, but it is 

rly built, and only defended by two ſmall forts, The 
Pert ueſe have a —— here, and a pretty large 
church, frequented by the Indian converts; but both 
the prieſts and the laity are very debauched. The plains 
annually bear two crops of corn, and the higher grounds 
produce ſandal- wood, betel, and pepper. 

Cananor is a large maritime town in a kingdom of 
the ſame name, and is ſituated in twelve degrees north 
latitude: it has a very large and ſafe harbour. The 
Dutch have a fort here of conſiderable extent, and at the 
bottom of the bay is a town independant of the Dutch, 
whoſe prince can bring twenty thouſand men into the 

field. This place formerly be * to the Portugueſe, 

who had a ſtrong fort; but in 1660 the Dutch took it, 
and having added a large curtaih, with two royal baſ- 
tions, demoliſhed the Portugueſe town. 
Tellicherry is ſituated farther to the ſouth, and here 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company have a factory pretty 
well fortified with ſtone walls and cannon. The town 
is ſituated at the back of the fort, and is alſo encompaſſed 
with a ſtone wall. The eſtabliſhed religion is that of 
the Gentoos; but there are a few black Chriſtians who live 
under the protection of the factory, and ſome of them 
ſerve for ſoldiers in the garriſon, 
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ugh they frequently 


SE CT. XXXVI. 


A Deſcription of the remaining Part of the Peninſula of India, 
particularly the Kingdom and City of Calicut. A remark- 
able Method of mating War in the Dominions of the Raja 
of Sarimpatam. Of the City of Cranganor; with a parti- 
cular Account of Cochin, the Capital of the Dutch Settle- 
ments on the Coaft of Malabar ; and e the Fews ſettled 
there. Of Anjengo and ſome remarkable Circumſtances re- 


lating to the Queen of Altinga, and the Government of 
that State. 


88 is the capital of a conſiderable kingdom 
| to the ſouth of Tellicherry, and is ſituated in eleven 
degrees twenty-one minutes. Its ſovereign bears the 
title of Zamorin, or Samorin, which » gn emperor, 

and is the moſt powerful of all the Malabar princes ; for 
' ſome ſay he is able to bring an hundred thouſand men 
into the field, The country abounds in pepper, cocoa- 
trees, ſandal-wood, iron-wood, and timber for building : 
it alſo produces cotton and precious ſtones. This country 
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guous to them, is the country of the raja of 


is famous for producing the cotton- cloth, which from | 
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the name of this country is called callicoeg df which 
immenſe quantities have been exported from thence to 
almoſt all parts of the world. There are alſo here 
monkies of an extraordinary ſize; which jump from tree 
to tree with ſurpriſing agility. | | 

Some authors ſay, when the Samorin matries he muſt 
not cohabit with his bride till the namboury, or chief 
prieft, has enjoyed her, for which that prieſt receives five 

undred crowns ; and, if he pleaſes, he may have her 
company for three nights, becauſe the firſt-fruits of her 
nuptials muſt be an holy oblation to the God ſhe. wor- 
ſhips. The naires, or nobles, who marry. a maid, alſo 
pay the clergy for doing them the 3 Here 
the daughters of the naires are allowed to marry a num- 
ber of huſbands ; but of this cuſtom we; have already 
given a particular account in Sect. XI. 

The city of Calicut is ſaid to be three leagues in cir- 
cuit, but is not encompaſled by a wall. It is ſuppoſed 
to contain ſix thouſand. houſes, moſt of which are . 
at a ſufficient diſtance from one another to allow each a 
garden. A merchant may here purchaſe a houſe for 
twenty crowns, and thoſe of the common people ſel- 
dom coſt more than two ; they are indeed only built of 
very large bricks dried in the ſun, and do not exceed 


even or eight feet in height. 


This was the firſt place at which the Portugueſe landed 
in 1498, when they firſt diſcovered India, by doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, In 1714 the Samorin quar- 
relling with the Dutch, they carried on the war, till 
they obliged him to.. conſent to allow them ſeven per 
cent. on all the pepper exported out of his country for 
ever. This war was a great loſs. to the chief of the 
Engliſh factory at Calicut, who had annually ſold five 
hundred or a thouſand cheſts of opium into the inland 
countries; but by the agreement made at the peace, that 
trade alſo fell into the — of the Dutch. The Eng- 
liſh, however, ſtill export from this place what pepper 
and Indian goods they can procure. The French have 
an inconſiderable factory here. een 

The princes and chiefs of the Malabar dominions, 
and particularly the Samorin of Calicut, on extraordi- 
nary occaſions, make entertainments, to which the 
whole country is invited; but the expence rather ariſes 
from the quantity than the quality of the proviſions, 
which chiefly conſiſt of rice, the grain called dholl, with 
the ſauce of turmeric, cocoa-nut, and other vegetables, 
all which are exceeding cheap; and their only 3 is. 
pure water, Theſe entertainments are literally cram- 
ming matches; for it is not unuſual for ſome of the gueſts, 
tempted by this food being at free- coſt, to over - charge 
their ſtomachs, ſo as to die under it. This, ſays Mr. 
Groſe, is treated as a matter of pleaſantry ; and when 
they would celebrate the magnificence of one of theſe 
feaſts, they do it by telling the number that burſt 
at it, | | | 

On the back of the Samorin's dominions, and conti- 
Sarimpatam, 
which is ſaid to have been never yet ſubdued. It has 
been a conſtantly received law with theſe humane and 
equitable people, never to make any but a defenſive war, 
and even then not to kill a man though in battle; in- 
ſtead of which they practiſe a ſingular method of fight- 
ing, Which is attended with ſucceſs. Their warriors 
are trained up to a particular dexterity of cutting off 
the noſes of their enemies in an engagement; and the 
dread of incurring this deformity has proyed 3 
to keep neighbours not more martial than themſelves 
from diſturbing their tranquillity. This, as the above 
ingenious author obſeryes, reminds us of the celebrated 
ſtratagem of Julius Cæſar, at the battle of Pharſalia 
who, riding round the ranks of his hardy veterans, di- 
rected them to aim at the faces of the young delicate 


; 


patricians, 0 | he” 

Still farther to the ſouth is Cranganor, which was 
poſſeſſed and fortified by the Portugueſe ſoon after their 
arrival in India; but the Dutch took it from them in 
January 1662. The Dutch found here ſeveral magni- 
ficent edifices built by the Portugueſe, particularly a noble 
college of jeſuits, with a ſtately library belonging to it; 
and, as this place was a biſhop's ſee, it had a cathedral, 
and ſix or Bom other churches, of which the ruins only 

K 


emain. 
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remain, Without the walls was alſo the college of 
Chanote, famous for the reſort of the Chriſtians of St. 
Thomas, who performed the offices of their religion in 
the Syriac tongue, and had a Syriac ſchool for the in- 
ſtruction of youth. | 

Fourteen 'or fifteen miles farther to the ſouth is the 
city of Cochin, which is ſituated in a kingdom of the 
fame name, in ten degrees north latitude. There are 
two towns of this name, called Old and New Cochin ; 
the former is ſituated up a river half a league from the 
fea; and, as the ſea has gained upon the land, the other 
is not now above a hundred paces from the ſhore. 

New Cochin was built bythe Portugueſe, who adorn- 
ed it with ſeveral fine edifices, churches, and monaſ- 
teries, to which belonged fine walks and pleafant gar- 
dens. The jeſuits church and college faced the fea. 
ſhore, and had a lofty ſteeple. The convent and church 
of the Auſtin friars ſtood upon the bank of the river. 
The cathedral was a noble piece of architecture; and the 
convent and church of the Dominicans were fine build- 
ings, beautified with a double row of pillars of excellent 
ſtone. 

This city is fo pleafantly ſituated, that the Portugueſe 
uſed to fay, © China is a country to get money in, and 
«© Cochin a place to ſpend it in” for the great number 
of canals formed by the rivers and iſlands make fiſhin 
and fowling very diverting, and the mountains are wel 
ſtored with game. 

The Dutch took this city about the year 1662, by the 
aſſiſtance of ſeveral neighbouring princes ; the king of 
Cochin, in' particular, who had been exaſperated at the 
infolence of the Portugueſe, beſieged it with twenty 
thouſand men. The Engliſh had then a factory in the 
city, but were obliged to remove. It was then a mile 
and a half long; but the Dutch 1 or- 
ders for temolithitis great part of the houſes, ſeveral 
of the churches, in order to add to its ſtrength, and 
render the fortifications more regular. Thus it is now 
only about ſix hundred paces long, and two hundred 
broad; yet it is fortihed with ſeven large baſtions, and 
curtains ſo thick, that two rows of large trees are plant- 
ed on them for ſhade in the hot ſeaſon. Some ftreets 
built by the Portugueſe were lately ſtanding, with a 
church for the Dutch ſervice, and the cathedral is now 
turned into a ware-houſe. The commander's houfe, 
which is a ſtately ſtructure, is the only houſe built after 
the Dutch manner, and the river waſhes a part of its 
walls. Their flag-ſtaff is placed on the ſteeple of the 
cathedral, on a'maft ſeventy- five feet high, on the top 
of which is another about ſixty feet; thus their flag may 
be ſeen at above ſeven leagues diſtance. The garriſon 
generally conſiſts of three hundred effective men. 

Old Cochin, in which the king reſides, has a bazar, 
or market, in which may be found the produce of the 
country. It is built on the banks of the river, and has 
ſeveral pagodas. | 

This place is remarkable for having been formerly the 
ſeat of a Jewiſh government, that people being once fo 
numerous in this kingdom, that they amounted to above 
Eighty thouſand families, which at preſent are reduced 
to about four thouſand. They have a ſynagogue about 
two miles from the city, in which are carefully kept their 
records, engraved in Hebrew characters on copper- 

lates; and can ſhew their hiſtory from the reign of 
88 to the preſent time. About the year 
16956 M. Van Reede had an abſtract of their hiſtory 
rabated from. the Hebrew into Low Dutch. They 
declare, that, they are of the tribe of Manaſſeh, a part 
of which was by the above haughty conqueror carried 
to the moſt eaſtern province of his large empire, which 
it ſeems extended as far as Cape Comorin; and, it is 
ſaid, they ſpent three years, from the time of their leav- 


abar they met with a friendly and hoſpitable recep- | 


ing Babylon, in travelling thither. - On their entering 
al 
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tion ; the inhabitants allowed them liberty of conſcience, 
the free uſe of their reaſon, and of the power of exerting 
their induſtry. Hence they increaſed in number and in 
wealth, till at length, either by their policy or their 
riches, or by both united, they obtained the little king- 
dom of Cranganor ; when one family among them being 
highly eſteemed for their wiſdom, power, and wealth, 
two of the ſons were choſen by their elders and ſenators 
to- reign jointly over the people. But concord, the 
ſtrongeſt band of ſociety, being ſoon broken, ambition 
took place, and one of the brothers inviting his colleague 
to a feaſt,” quarrelled with him, and baſely ſlaying him, 
reigned alone till the fon of the deceaſed revenged his 
father's death, by killing the fratricide, and thus the 
ſtate fell again into a democracy, which ftill continues 
among the Jews ſettled there. But the lands have ſe. 
veral ages ago returned back into the hands of the Ma. 
labars, and poverty and oppreſſion have induced many 
to apoſtatize. 

Farther to the ſouth is Anjengo, where the Engliſh 
have a fort, ſecured by the ſea on one fide, and a {mall 
river on the other; but not a drop of water fit for drink. 
is to be had within leſs than three miles of the 

ory. 

This place is ſubject to the queen of Attinga, who is 
the hereditary ſovereign of a ſmall territory. By the 
conſtitution of the couney it muſt be always governed 
by a queen. It is againſt the law for her to ; 
but that heireſſes of her blood may not be . 
may chooſe to admit whom, and as many as ſhe pleaſes, 
to the honour of her bed; her ſeraglio is therefore gene- 
rally compoſed of the handſomeſt young men of her 
court. The ſons have the rank of nobility, and none 
but the daughters have any title to the ſucceſſion. 

The cuſtom of the women not being allowed to cover 
any part of their breaſts, ſo generally practiſed in the 
countries of Malabar, is here more rigorouſly obſerved 
than in many other places; and we are informed by Mr. 
Groſe, that a woman of that country, who had been 
ſome time in an European ſettlement, where ſhe had con- 
formed to the faſhion, continued the concealment of her 
breaſts ; but coming into the preſence of the queen, ſhe 
ordered them to be cut off, for daring to appear before 
her with ſuch a mark of diſreſpet to the eſtabliſhed 
manners of her country. 

To the fouth of Anjengo is Tegapatan, where the 
Dutch have a ſettlement near cape Comorin. 

Thus we have finiſhed our intended deſcription af In- 
dia in general, and of the principal ſettlements on the 
coaſt, and ſhall conclude with an obſervation from an 
ingenious author, that from ſuch ſtrange cuſtoms as 
have been juſt deſcribed, it ſeems natural to infer that a 
barbariſm reigns among the Malabars equal to that of 
the ſavages of America; yet this is ſo far from bein 
true, that they are diſtinguiſhed by their politeneſs, — 
eſpecially by a ſhrewdneſs in diſcerning their own in- 
tereſt, —— thoſe who treat with them are ſure to ex- 
perience. Like moſt of the people of the Eaſt they are 
grave, know perfectly well how to keep up their dig- 
nity, and are great obſervers of ſilence, eſpecially in their 
public employments, for they deſpiſe and diſtruſt all 
verboſeneſs in the management of affairs of ſtate, and 
their harangues are conciſe and pathetic. Thus two 
ambaſſadors being ſent by the naick of Madura to the 
_ of Travancore, whoſe dominions are ſituated by 
thoſe of the Samorin, one of them making a long ſpeech, 
and the other preparing to reſume it where the other 
had left off, he auſterely admoniſhed him in theſe words, 
Do not be long, life is ſhort.” 7 b 

We have now compleated our view of India, and 
ſhould next proceed to Perſia; but as we have already 
given an account. of the iſlands to the eaſt of Cape Co- 
morin, we ſhall firſt give a conciſe account of that 


amazing cluſter of iſlands called the Maldives. 
| | 1 


CHAP. 


Of the MALD IV 


Deſtruction. 


all, takes the title of ſultan of thirteen provinces and 
ſtrongly ſavours of oriental vanity. 


timber; others have no verdure, and are nothing but 
moving ſand : ſome of theſe laſt diſappear with the flux 
of the tide; others are daily waſhed away; and thoſe 
that have only trees and herbs are covered with crabs; 


as a gooſe. Not only the defart iſlands, but thoſe which 


ſpacious of them, and the place of the king's reſidence, 
is no more than a league and a half in circumference. 


called by the inhabitants attolons ; and are ſeparated 
from each other by ſtreights, which either their nar- 
rowneſs, the rocks, or ſand-banks, render impaſſable to 


fortified theſe iſlands againſt the rage of the impetuous 


as a rampart, againſt which the waves daſh in vain : 
they have four openings oppoſite to each other, where 
the channels which croſs this long and narrow clufter 
of iſlands ſerve them for harbours, according to the 
difference of the ſeaſons. 


as it refreſhes the earth, the vegetables thrive here as 
well as in temperate climates. 

The rainy ſeaſon begins in April, and laſts fix months. 
The fair weather begins in October, after which it 
never rains, and the wind is always at eaſt, till the ap- 
proach of the rains. 

The ſoil is as fertile as can be deſired, in ſuch thin 


and c 


HE Maldives were the firſt iſlands diſcovered by the fruit for their kitchens and lamps, 

the European navigators on their arrival in the | rons, and pomegranates are no leſs plentiful here. The 
Indies. The moſt northern of them are reckoned fifteen | ſea alſo abounds with variety of fiſh; and on the land 
leagues from Cape Comorin ; they extend from ſeven | are tortoiſes that have large and beautiful ſhells. Black 


degrees twenty minutes north to one degree ſouth Jati- | and N amber are found here, and alſo black coral; 
tude ; but are no where abovethirty or thirty-five leagues | and t 


broad. Within this ſpace are contained ſuch a prodi- | in many parts of the world ſerve inſtead of money. 
gious multitude of little iſlands, that their number can- | The Maldivians are a tractable people, eaſily dealt 
not be fixed. The prince, who is ſovereign of them | with. They are of an olive complexion, and ſmall of 


In this multitude of little iſlands a great number are 
uninhabited. Some are only covered with herbs and | are beſides prudent and ſedate, ſkilled in the manage- 


They are divided into thirteen provinces, or diviſions, ment of this ſort of gain has rendered them ſurpri 


as it produces; which are millet, pulſe of various kinds, 
hiefly cocoa- nuts; and, tis ſaid, that there is no 
country in the world where that fruit is ſo fine and | acquired it. 
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IA ISLANDS; 


their Situation, Extent, Number, and Produce ; the Ry: plentiful, and as this alone is ſufficietit for all the ne: 
fons and Manners of the Inhabitants, With a conciſe Ae- 


count of the Settlement of the Portugueſe there, and thrir | iſlands is almoſt nothing. With the cocoa-trees they 


ceſſaries of man, the expence of living in the Maldivi4 


build veſſels of three hundred tons burthen, and from 
them have all their rigging. They alſo make oil of 
Oranges, cit- 


ſhells called couries, or blackmoor's-teeth, which 


ſtature, but well proportioned, Moſt of them go quite 


twelve thouſand iſlands. There is doubtleſs ſome pride | naked, except wearing a cloth about their waiſt ; yet 
and great exaggeration in this pompous title, which | they are ſaid to excel in manufactures, and alſo in 


letters and the ſciences moſt of the Eaftern nations, and 
have particularly a very high eſteem for aftronomy. They 


ment of their naval veſlels, brave and courageous, ex- 
pert in the uſe of arms, and there reigns amongſt them 
a well regulated police, The people are of the Maho- 
metan religion, and when one of them has made a 


large lobſters, and penguins, a ſpecies of birds as large | voyage to Mecca he has the privilege of wearing a long 


beard as a ſign of his ſanctity. 


are habitable, are extremely ſmall, ſince Male, the moſt | The king's revenue chiefly conſiſts in the fifth of the 


fruits gathered by his ſubjects, and of what hag: can 
all 


ſave from veſſels wrecked on their coaſts, The allure- 


ly 
dexterous in recovering goods from the — 
the ſea. 


However, the ſmall profits to be made here is the 


merchant ſhips. Nature has in a ſurprizing manner | reaſon why none but the Tr have endeavoured 


to eſtabliſh themſelves in theſe iſlands. They were diſ- 


torrents, by encompaſſing them with rocks, which ſerve | covered in 1507 by admiral Soarez, who concluded an 
yet | alliance with the king of the country, which was con- 


firmed by Segueira, who, according to cuſtom, aſked 
leave to Luild a fortified magazine at Male; which was 
pre without difficulty by the prince, who was de- 
ighted with the preſents he had received, and hoped 


As theſe iſlands are in the midſt of the torrid zone, | to derive great advantages from an union with a nation 
it may be imagined that the heat is exceſſive. Thedays | then ſo famous. Gomez erected the fort on the ſea- ſide 
and nights are equal, and the nights are always extreme- | of wood and earth; he having neither ſtone nor lime to 
ly cool, and attended with a plentiful dew. This cool- | raiſe a more ſolid ſtructure, 5 


neſs renders the heat of the day more ſupportable; and, compleated, when, truſting too much to the reputation 


ut this work was ſcarcely 


of the Portugueſe, and to the friendſhip of the King, he 
ſhewed that he was diſpoſed to rule both over the fo- 
reigners and the natives of the country, and to give 
the law in matters of commerce. The Mahometans 
plotted ſecretly againſt him; they attacked the fort ſud- 
denly, when he had only fifteen or twenty ſoldiers with 
him; they killed him, and made themſelves maſters of 
the place. Thus the Portugueſe, by their on pride 
and folly, loſt that eftabliſhment as quickly as they had 
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Of FE 


SECT, I. 


Of its Name, Boundaries, Situation, and E xtent. Its Pro- 
vinces, Climate, Rivers, and Minerals ; with 7 
Account of the Springt of Naptha, found in Perſia. 


ERSIA, according to the Poets, derived its name 
from Perſeus, the ſon of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs 
fabulous authors ſuppoſe it derived from Paras, which 
ſignifies a horſeman, t e Perſians being always celebrated 
for their ſkill in horſemanſhip ; but the name is too an- 
tient for us to receive any certain account of its origin, 
and it is to little purpoſe to give an account of the con- 
jectures of authors when all diſagree. * 
This kingdom is bounded on the eaſt by the dominions 
of the Mogul; on the north by Uſbec Tartary, the 
Caſpian ſea, and Circaſſia; on the ſouth by the Indian 
ocean and the gulph of Perſia, or Baſſora; and on the 
weſt by the Turkiſh empire. This extenſive kingdom 
is ſituated between the twenty- fifth and forty- fifth de- 


rees of north latitude, and between the forty- fifth and 


the ſixty-ſeventh degrees of eaſt longitude from the me- 
ridian of London. The length and breadth of this 
kingdom is therefore nearly equal; and were not the 
north-eaſt parts of Perſia divided from the north-weſt by 
the Caſpian ſea, the form of this country would be 


almoſt ſquare. However, it is twelve hundred miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and nearly as much from north to 
ſouth, | | 


This extenſive kingdom is divided into the following 
provinces : on the frontiers of India are Choraſan, part 
of the antient Hyrcania, including Herat and Eſterabad; 
Sableuſtan, including the antient Bactria and Can- 
dahor; and Sigiſtan, the antient Drangiana. 

The ſouthern diviſion contains Makeran, Kerman, 
the antient Gedroſſia, and Farſiſtan, the antient Perſia. 

The ſouth-weſt diviſion on the frontiers of Turkey 
contain the provinces of Chuſiſtan, the antient Suſiana, 
Irac-Agem, the antient Parthia, and Curdeſtan, part 
of antient Aſſyria. = : 

The north-weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian 
ſea and the frontiers of Turky, in Aſia, contains the 
provinces of Aderbeitzen, the antient Media; Georgia, 
Gangea, and Dagiſtan, part of the antient Iberia and 
Colchis,; Ghilan, part of the antient Hyrcania ; Shir- 
van, and Mazanderan. | FER 

The longeſt day in the ſouth of Perſia is thirteen 
hours and a half, and in the north above fifteen hours. 
In a country ſo extenſive the air and ſeaſons muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be very different: thus in the middle of the 
kingdom their winter begins in November, and con- 
tinues till March, with ſevere froſts and ſnow, great 
quantities of which fall on the mountains, but much 
leſs in the plains. From the month of March till May 
the wind is generally high, and from thence till Sep- 
tember they have a calm ſerene ſky, without even a 


cloud. In the day-time the weather is pretty hot, but 


the refreſhing breezes which conſtantly blow in the 
mornings — evenings, as well as in the night, render 
the ſummer very tolerable, eſpecially as the nights are 
ten hours long. The air is ſo pure, and the ſtars ſhine 
with ſuch luſtre, that people uſually travel in the night; 
and the air is ſo dry during the fair ſeaſon, that not the 
leaſt dew or moiſture falls on any thing expoſed to the 
air. No country is more healthful than the heart of 
Perſia; and the foreigners, who come there ſtrong and 
robuſt, generally enjoy a conſtant ſeries of health ; but 
it is obſerved, that thoſe who are ſick at their arrival 
ſeldom recover, + 

In the ſouthern part of Perſia the air is very unhealth- 


ful in the ſpring and fall, but this is ode the caſe in the 


. 


months of June, July, and Auguſt; the weather, how 
ever, is ſo very hot, that both natives and foreigners 
retire to the mountains. The hot winds which blow 
from the eaſtward over long tractes of ſandy deſarts, 
are extremely ſuffocating, and ſometimes a blaſt ſtrikes 
the traveller dead in an inſtant. In the north part of 
the Perſian dominions, particularly the provinces of 
Georgia, Shirvan, and Aderbeitzen, though very dry 
and warm during the ſummer, are ſubject in the winter 
to ſtorms and tempeſts, and as ſevere a froſt for fix 
months together as any countries on the continent in 
the ſame latitude : but theſe provinces being very moun- 
tainous, there is frequently a ſurpriſing difference be. 
tween the air on the north and ſouth ſides of the moun- 
tains, ſo that people in a few miles travelling imagine 
themſelves in a different climate; but though theſe 
mountains are cold, they are extremely healthful. On 
the contrary, the flat country of Ghilan and Mazenderan, 
which lie near the Caſpian ſea, are very damp and un- 
healthful; and the inhabitants are obliged in ſummer to 
retire into the mountains, their water in the low grounds 
being foul and corrupted. 

It has been obſerved, that there is no country in the 
known world of ſo large an extent as Perſia that has fo 
few navigable rivers ; for in the heart of that kingdom 
there is not a ſingle river that will carry a boat of any 
burthen, and in ſome parts a perſon may travel ſeveral 
days without meeting with any water at all. Indeed the 
river Oxus, which ſeparates Perſia from Uſbec Tartary, 
has a large ſtream ; but none of its branches riſe N 
Perſian dominions. The rivers Kur and Aras, antiently 
called the Cyrus and Araxes, which riſe in the moun- 
tains of Ararat, and flow through Georgia, Shirvan, and 
Aderbeitzen, and, after joining their — fall into 
the Caſpian ſea, are much the moſt conſiderable rivers 
in the dominions of Perſia, There are, however, ſeve- 
ral ſmall rivulets which fall from the mountains, and 
are conveyed to their principal cities. 

As water is ſo ſcarce it is no where huſbanded better, 
nor have any people more ingenious methods of convey- 
ing it to their cities, the corn-fields, and gardens, This 
is a public affair, and there is an officer in every pro- 
vince to take care of the proper diſtribution of the 
waters. All their little rivulets and ſprings are turned 
to thoſe parts of the country where they are moſt want- 
ed ; they alſodig wells of a prodigious depth and breadth, 
out of which they draw the water with oxen in great 
leather buckets, which being emptied into ciſterns, is 
let out as occaſion requires for the prvice of the country. 
They have likewiſe vaſt ſubterranean aqueducts, through 
which water is conveyed to places at the diſtance of 
twenty or thirty leagues. Theſe aqueducts are two 
fathoms high, and arched with brick; and at the diſ- 
tance of every twenty paces are holes, like wells, made 
for the more eafy repairing. them. The diſtribution of 
the river and ſpring- water is made one day to one quar- 
ter of the town, and another day to another, when 
every one opens the canal, or reſervoir, in his gardens 
to receive it ; for which a certain ſum is annually paid 
for every garden to the government, particularly about 
Iſpahan ; and as it is eaſy fora perſon to divert his neigh- 
bour's water into his own channel, this crime is ſe- 
verely puniſhed, _ 

As to the Perſian” minerals, they have good mines of 
copper, iron, and lead; ſulphur and faltpetre are found 
in the mountains : they have alſo antimony and emery. 
There are plains near twenty leagues over covered with 
falt, and others with ſaltpetre and alum. In ſome parts 
of Carmania the ſalt is ſaid to be ſo hard, that the poor 
people uſe it inſtead of tone in building their cottages. 
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In the provinces of Fars and Shirvan are found great 

quantities of bole-armoniac, and a marl ,uſed by the 
country people inſtead of ſope. a . 

In the iſland of Wetoy, in the Caſpian ſea, are ſprings 
of black or dark grey naptha, which boil up higheſt when 
the weather is thick and 0 This naptha frequently 
takes fire on the ſurface, an in great quantities runs in 
a flame into the ſea to an almoſt incredible diſtance from 
the ſhore: but in clear weather the ſprings do not boil 
up above two or three feet, This oily ſubſtance in boil- 
ing over becomes of ſuch a conſiſtence, that by * 
it almoſt cloſes up the mouth of the ſpring; and ſome- 
times theſe mouths are cloſed up, and hillocks formed 
over them as black as pitch; but when they are ſtopped 
up in one place, they break out in another, though ſome 
that have not been long open form a mouth of eight or 
ten feet in diameter. 

This ſubſtance has a diſagreeable ſmell, and is chief 
uſed by the poor as we uſe oil in lamps, or to boil their 
— ons. It burns beſt when mixed with a ſmall 
quantity of aſhes ; and, as they hays great plenty of it, 
every family is well 3 he people keep it under 

round in earthen veſſels, at a ſmall diſtance from their 
— 4 on account of its being very liable to take fire. 
There is a white naptha of a much thinner conſiſtence 
- in the peninſula of Apcheron, which the people drink 
as a cordial and medicine, and alſo uſe it externally. 
Tt is ſaid to be carried into India, where, being pro- 
perly prepared, it makes a moſt beautiful and ing 
varniſh. *. 

Their marble is either red, white, or black; and ſome 
is veined with white and red. One fort of it will ſplit 
into large flakes or tables, like ſlate ; but the beſt, which 
comes — Tauris, is white mixed with green, and is 
almoſt as tranſparent as cryſtal. In the country about 
Tauris is alſo found the mineral azure; but it is inferior 
to that brought from SANE: The moſt valuable 
mines in Perſia are thoſe in which are found turquois- 
ſtones. 
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Of the Face of the Country. The Corn, Plants, Trees, Fruits, 

and Shrubs of Perſia ; particularly of the Senna Tree, the 

Tree that produces Manna; the. Perſian Poppies, and the 

Manner of extrafting Opium from them ; the Tree which 
 melds 7 and the Method by which it is obtained. 

Of the Beaſts of Burthen, particularly of the Perſian Ca- 

27 Horſes, and Mules. The Birds, Reptiles, Inſects, 
and Fiſhes. * | 


A*® to flowers there are few of them in the ſouth part 
of Perſia, exceſſive heat being as deſtructive to 
them as extreme cold; but nothing can appear more 
beautiful than the fields of Hyrcania, where are groves 


of orange trees, jeſſamines, and all the flowers known 


in Europe; and the eaſt part of Perſia, called Mazen- | 


deran, is one continued parterre from September to 
April, the whole country being covered with, flowers, 
and though this is their winter ſeaſon it is alſo the beſt 
time for fruits. In the other months the heat is ſo in- 
tolerable, and the air of the plains ſo unhealthful, that 
the natives are obliged to retire to the mountains. In 
Media the fields produce ranunculuſes, anemonies, 


and tulips, About Iſpahan and ſome other towns, jon- 


| gle grow wild: they have alſo violets, lillies, daffo- 

ils, and pinks in their ſeaſon, and ſome flowers, which 
laſt all the year round ; but they have the greateſt quan- 
tity of roſes and lillies, and export a great deal of roſe- 
water. a . 

In the ſpring there is plenty of yellow and red gilly- 
flowers, and — * red [Ha refemblin 8 it i 
of a beautiful ſcarlet, and every ſprig bearing thirty 
+ _- flowers forms a fine head as large as a tennis- 

Rice, wheat, and barley, are almoſt the only corn that 
grows in Perſia ; for they have no oats, and little or no 

% heir ſeaſons are different in the north and ſouth, 
or when they are ſowing in one part of the coun 
they are reaping in another, and in ſome places the di- 
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ty and caſſia. 
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ſtance between ſeed- time and harveſt. does not exceed 
three months. eee ee eee 

Moſt of the roots and ſallads of Europe are to be 
found in their kitchen-gardens; and they have no leſs 
than twenty ſorts of melons, which the people make their 
conſtant food. Thoſe that are firſt ripe in the ſpring 
are round and ſmall, but thoſe that ripen in the —.— 


part of the ſeaſon are the beſt; theſe are as ſweet as ho- 


© 


eight or ten pounds. People of quality have them a 
the year round; for they preſerve them, by placing them 
under ground till the ſeaſon returns, The beſt melons 
grow in Choraſſan near Tartary, from whence they are 
carried as far as Iſpahan, for the king's uſe. _ 

| Cucumbers are alſo much eaten by the common peo- 
ple, one ſort of them has ſcarce any ſeeds, and is eaten 
1 paring or dreſſing, and is not eſteemed unwhole- 
ome. 


They have ſeveral kinds of grapes, and ſome ſo large 


ney, and ſome of them are ſo large that they weigh 
m al 


that a ſingle grape is a mouthful. They keep their grapes 


all winter, and let them hang a conſiderable time on the 
vine, wrapped up in linen bags. 3 

Dates are eſteemed the moſt delicious fruit of this coun- 
try, and are no where ſo good as in Perſia, The pulp 
which incloſes the ſtone is a clammy ſubſtance extremely 
ſweet. When ripe they are laid in heaps, and candy 
or preſerve themſelves without ſugar. The tree which 
bears them is very tall, but flender, and, like other 
palms, has branches only at the top, and the fruit grows 
in cluſters of thirty or forty pounds weight. The tree 
does not bear till it is fifteen years old; but it is ſaid 
to continue bearing till it is above a hundred. 

Perſia has moſt of the fruits of Europe, and if the 
people underſtood gardening, they would have them in 
much greater perfection: but they are neither acquaint- 
ed with grafting, inoculating, or the management of 
dwarf trees ; hence all their trees run up very high, and 
are loaded with wood. They have, however, excellent 
apricots of ſeveral kinds, and their nectarines and peaches 
weigh ſixteen or eighteen ounces each, 1 have an 
apricot red within, called the egg of the ſun; theſe are dried 
and exported in great quantities. They boil them in wa- 
ter, which is 8 by the juice of the fruit, and con- 
verted into a perfect ſyrup without ſugar. Apples and 

ars grow chiefly in the north part of Perſia, They 

ave alſo oranges, quinces, - prunes, and pomegranates 
of ſeveral COINS ſuch varieties of fruit, that Mr. 
Chardin obſerves, he has ſeen above fifty ſorts at an 
entertainment, ſome of which grew nine hundred miles 
from the place. __ 

Olives grow near the Caſpian ſea, but they neither 
know how. to preſerve them, nor to extract the oil. Pif- 
tachio nuts are almoſt peculiar to Perſia, and are ex- 
ported in great quantities. They have alſo plantations 
of ſugar and tobacco. 3 

They have likewiſe the palm, the cypreſs, and the 
mulberry, and of the laſt they have large plantations for. 
their ſilk- worms. . 

Ihe ſenna tree is very large, and commonly riſes fo 
or fifty feet high: the body is as ſtraight as the maſt of 
a ſhip, and has no branches but on the head: the bark 
is of a bright grey, and the wood ſerves for all the pur- 
poſes of building: but the trees moſt common in Perſia 
are the plane tree, the willow, the fir, and the cornel tree. 

There are trees that yield gum-maſtic, and frank- 
incenſe, the latter reſemble a pear-tree, and are chiefly 
found in Carmania. There are alſo trees that produce 
manna of ſeveral ſorts, the beſt has a yellowiſh caſt, 
and a large coarſe grain. There is another ſort called 
tameriſk, becauſe the tree from which it drops is thus 
named, and is found in large quantities in the pro- 
vince of Suſiana, and a third fort, gathered about Iſpa- 
han, falls from a tree which reſembles the tameriſk, but 
is larger. "The leaves during the ſummer drop liquid 
manna,..which the natives take to be the ſweat of the 
trees, and in the morning the ground under them is per- 
fectly greaſy with it. | | 

Perla likewiſe affords plenty of other phyſical Tugss 

ID, 


as nux vomica, gum ammoniac, a kind of rhuba 

| The Perſian poppies are much eſteem- 

ed for OY: guaptty and ſtrength of the opium ge, pro- 
| ; | uce. 
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3 
duce. In ſome places they grow four feet high, we # 


have white leaves. They extract the juice from them 
in June, by making little incifions in the head of the 
poppy, on which a thick liquid oozes from them, which 
is gathered before ſun-riſe. It is ſaid to have fuch an 

ect upon the people who are employed in this work, 
that they look very pale, and their limbs tremble. The 
liquor thus drawn from the poppies ſoon grows thick, 
and is made into pills. 

A great deal of faffron is alſo produced in Perſia. 

Aſlafcetida is much admired by the natives both of 
Perſia and India, who frequently eat it with their food. 
It is a liquor that flows from a plant called hiltot, an 
inciſion Yall made in the root for that purpoſe. It 
thickens after it is drawn, and grows as hard as gum ; 
it is of two kinds, the white and the black, the former 
of which they efteem the beſt for eating. The ſmell 
of this drug is ſo exceeding ſtrong, that it is commu- 
nicated to ſuch goods as lie near it in the ſhip, let them 
be wrapped up ever ſo cloſe, and it is almoſt impoſſible 
to clear them of it. 


In the deſarts of Carmania are two ſmall ſhrubs of 


iſonous nature, the firſt called galbad ſamour, or the 

wer which poiſons the wind, for ſome people ima- 
gine that this occaſions thoſe killing winds, which, in 
the hot ſeaſon, blow in this province, The other ſhrub 
is called kerzebre, the trunk of which is about as thick 
as a man's leg, and grows about fix feet high, its leaves 
are almoſt round, and it bears a flower reſembling that 
of the ſweet-briar. 

Among the cattle of Perſia the camels, horſes, mules, 
aſſes, oxen, and buffaloes, are very ſerviceable, and more 
particularly the camel, which 1s valuable, both on ac- 
count of the weight he carries, and the little expence 
of keeping him. Of theſe camels there are ſeveral 
kinds, among which thoſe engendered between a dro- 
medary or catnel with two bunches on his back, and a 
female with one, are eſteemed the beſt, and fold for 
twenty or thirty pounds each; for they are ſeldom tired, 
and are ſaid to carry nine hundred or a thouſand weight. 
Thoſe that travel between Iſpahan and the Perſian gulph 
are of a much ſmaller ſize, and carry no more than five 
or ſix hundred weight, yet theſe are almoſt as ſervice- 
able as the other, for they are much ſwifter, and will 
gallop like a horſe; but the others ſeldom exceed a foot 
pace. As theſe ſwift camels are kept by the king and 
the great men, for carrying their women and their bag- 
gage, they are generally adorned with embroidered 
cloths, and have ſilver bells about their necks. When 
they are to take their burden the driver touches their 
knees, upon which they kneel down till they are 
loaded, and when that is done ſuddenly riſe. 
ſuffer them to graze by the road fide with their Joads 
upon their backs, on weeds and thiſtles, and when 
they travel through deſarts, in which nothing green is 
to be found, they feed them with balls compounded 
of barley-meal and chaff made up into a paſte, and often 
mix cotton ſeed with it ; but, conſidering his bulk, he 

is the leaſt feeder of any animal. It is a great happi- 
neſs, that camels will live two or three days together 
without water, there being ſcarce any to be met with 
in the deſarts they are frequently forced to croſs, They 
ſhed all their hair every ſpring, and become perfectly 
naked. Of this hair abundance of fine ſtuffs are made. 

They are 8 tractable, except in their rutting 
time, which laſts thirty or forty days, and then they 
are very unruly, on which account their drivers in-. 
| creaſe their burdens to tame them. They go with 
young eleyen months, and ſome ſay twelve. 

Altes, mules, buffaloes, and oxen, are alſo uſed in- 

differently for N 1 * or burdens, and their 
land being ploughed by buffaloes and oxen, they are 
ſeldom killed for food. The aſſes of Perſia are much 

larger and ſwifter than ours, and will travel very well; 

but the fineſt beaſts are the horſes, which are very beau- 

tiful and well managed. They are finely proportion 

ed, and are light and ſprightly, but are only uſed for 

the ſaddle: they are never Fru and always wear 

their tails at the full length. They are, however, nei- 

their ſo ſwift as the Arabian horſes, nor ſo hardy as thoſe 

of the Tartars. Horſes are very dear in Perſia, ſome 
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being ſold for two or three hundred pounds, and they are 
ſeldom ſold for leſs than fifty each, which'is chiefly owin 

to the numbers ſent into India and Turky. T ey — 
alſo excellent mules, valued at thirty or forty pounds 
each. 

The uſual food for horſes is barley and ch 
ſtraw : they have no mangers, but Fu Mey Horſes Ho 
corn in bags, as our hackney coachmen do; but ſome. 
times they feed them with balls, or barley meal. 

There are here great plenty of ſheep and goats, and 
the natives ſeldom eat any other meat. Their ſheep are 
large, and remarkable for their fat tails, which com. 
monly weigh eight or ten pounds, and ſome are ſaid to 
weigh above twenty pounds weight. In ſome parts of 
Perha their ſheep have fix or ſeven horns, ſome Randi 
ſtraight out of their foreheads, fo that when their rams 
engage much blood is uſually ſpilt. The Perſian goats 
are not only valuable for their fleſh, but for their hair or 
wool, of which conſiderable quantities are exported 
from Carmania. 

There are few hogs, for as the Mahometans have the 
government of the country, and are taught by their re- 
ligion to abhor thoſe animals, their Chriſtian ſubjects 
do not endeavour to breed them, except towards Geor.. 
gia and Armenia, where the Chriſtians are very nume- 
rous. 

There are few wild beaſts, either in the ſouthern or 
middle part of Perſia, where there are no cover for them. 
They have, however, ſome deer and antelopes, which 
are nearly of the ſame nature, only they have finer 
limbs, and are ſpotted. In the woody parts of Cur- 
diſtan and Hyrcania there are lions, tygers, leopards 
wild boars, and jackalls, and in Armenia and Media 
there are abundance of deer, wild goats and rabbets. 

They have the ſame fort of tame and wild fowl a; 
we have in Europe, but have more of them in the north 
than in the ſouth part of the country. Their partridges 
are the largeſt and beſt taſted that are any where to be 
met with. | 

The pelican, which the Perſians call tacob, or the 
water-drawer, is a very remarkable fow] : its body is 
ſaid to be as large as a ſheep, and its head very ſmall ; 
but has a bill ſixteen or eighteen inches long, and as 
thick as a man's arm, and under it is a large bag, which 
will hold a conſiderable quantity of water; for they 
build their neſts in the deſarts, and frequently go two 
days journey to fetch water for their young ones ; and 
then bring enough in this receptacle to laſt them a con- 
ſiderable time. | 

As to eagles, falcons, hawks, and other birds of prey, 
there are great numbers of them, and many of them in- 
ſtructed to of at the game. They are taught not only 
to fly at birds, but at hares, deer, and manner of 
wild beaſts; and, by fixing on the animal's head, and 
beating him with their wings, he is ſo terrified and 
diftradied, that the huntſmen and dogs which follow 
eaſily take them. | 

ey have the fame ſorts of finging birds as we have, 
and ſome that are taught to ſpeak; but it does not ap- 
pear that they have any parrots or parroquets. They 
have birds whoſe 8 has a beautiful mixture of 
yellow, green, and blue; and have ſuch numbers of 
ſparrows, that when the harveſt approaches the huſ- 
bandmen are obliged to place their ſervants all day in 
the fields to keep them from the corn. | 

The country near the Caſpian and Arcanian ſeas is 
full of ſerpents, toads, ſcorpions, and other venomous 
reptiles, many of which die in ſummer for want of water, 
and infect the air of that part of the country. There are 
ſcorpions in particular of a monſtrous fize, whoſe ſting 
is ſaid to be mortal, if proper remedies are not inſtant] 
applied; and, at beſt, a perſon ſtung by one of them is 
in ſuch torture, that for ſome time he is raving mad. 
Muſcatoes are very troubleſome in the flat country near 
the Caſpian ſea; and there is a white fly, * 
than a flea, whoſe ſting is like the prick of a pin. Here 
are alſo millepedes, whoſe bite is as pernicious as the 
ſting of a ſcorpion. | ' | 

owever, in the heart of Perſia, which is very dry, they 
are not much troubled with inſects, except their being 


ſometimes viſited by ſwarms of locuſts, which fly in ſuch 
numbers, 
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that they reſemble a cloud, and obſcure the | 
—_ OE hererer choſe light, they deſtroy the fruits of the 
earth; but happily certain birds generally viſit the 
country about the ſame time, and, by eating up the 
locuſts, prevent the ruin of the huſpandmen —: 

There are great plenty of ſea-fiſh of almoſt all kind 

in the Perſian gulph and the Caſpian ſea ; and the rivers | 
Kur and Arras, which fall into the Caſpian, have plenty 
of river-fiſhz but they are at too great a diſtance from 
Iſpahan to ſupply that city, and therefore fiſh is ſeldom +: 


taſted there. 
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SECT. m. 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the 


Perjians. 


HE Perſians have agreeable features, and are of a 
good ſtature, well ſhaped, robuſt, warlike, and 
hardy. In Georgia and the northern provinces they have 
a fine complexion, but towards the ſouth are a little 
upon the olive. However, as many of the great men 
have for a long time paſt had their wives chiefly from 
Georgia and Gircaſha, the breed in the ſouthern provin- 
ces is much mended. Their eyes and hair are generally 
black, and the men, in moſt parts of the country, ſhave 
their heads very cloſe; but the young men have often 
a lock on each temple, which hangs down, and ſerves 
as an ornament to their faces. Their cheeks are ſhaved, 
but the beard of the chin reaches up to their temples. 
Their mollahs and religious people wear long beards, 
which they only clip into form ; but the common peo- 
ple cut theirs pretty ſhort. None of them ſuffer any hair 
to grow upon their bodies. 

Moſt of them have caps of cloth, which riſe ten or 
twelve inches, and terminate in the top in four corners. 
They have a ſhorter cap for ſummer faced with Bokha- 
Tian lamb-ſkins ; their ears, which are very large, are 
always left bare, and generally hang down, in conſe- 
quence of the weight of the caps reſting on them; and, 
when Mr. Hanway was there, many were proud of 
ſhewing that they were not cut off, T hey are fond of 
having their caps, as well as their outer garments, of 
a crimſon colour, which has a grand appearance: deep 
blue, which is ſeldom worn, except in coarſe cloths, is 
their mourning colour. People of ſuperior rank wear 
a ſaſh of Kermania wool wrapped about their heads as 
turbans; ſome of theſe are ſo exceeding fine, as to coſt 
twenty-five pounds; and the common price for ſuch as 
are good is eight or ten crowns. Thus their heads are 
kept very warm; and they ſeldom pull off their caps, 
but wear them even in the preſence of their king. 
Next to their ſkins they wear a kind of ſhirt, or veſt, of 
chequered filk or callicoe, generally blue, which they 
ſeldom or never waſh till it is worn out: it has an open 
boſom, but neither neck nor wriſt-bands, and is made 
Cloſe to the arm. Over the veſt they wear a waiſtcoat, 
and upon that a coat, which has cloſe ſleeves and is faſten- 
ed before with buttons and loops, and alſo with a ſaſh. 
This coat is wide at bottom, and hangs a little below 
their knees. They likewiſe frequently wear a looſe 
upper coat, which ſome have lined with furs, as ermines, 
{quirrels, or ſables. This garment is worn for warmth, 
and alſo for ſtate z for it is common to ſee a great man 
ſit in his ſable coat in- the height of ſummer ; but it 
muſt be obſerved, that theſe coats reach no farther than 
the waiſt, Their under garments, whether of filk, cot- 
ton, or woollen, are quilted, which renders them warm, 
without being heavy. As their ſhirts have no collars, 
they always go bare-necked. The ſleeves of their upper 
garment reach down to their fingers. They ſometimes 
wear cloth ſtockings, which fit looſe like boots; but 
for the moſt part they uſe only woollen ſocks, that reach 
over the ancles. They wear ſlippers, like women's ſhoes, 
without quarters. I heſe are of ſhagreen, made of the 
ſkin of horſes rumps, prepared hard and rough like a 
ſeal's ſkin; and the heels being high, are calculated to 
carry them out of the dirt; but are very uneaſy to thoſe 
who are unuſed to them, Their drawers, or rather 
trowſers, are more convenient in a hot country than 


that of the Europeans 
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breeches, being without any tight ligatures. For this 
reaſon, ſays Mr. Hanway, their cloathing in general 
ſeems more conducive to health and ſtren ch than 
the ſaſh round the waiſt 
may, however, keep their loins too warm; but girdin 

up the loins is a part of dreſs the moſt antient we rea 

of. Under this ſaſh they carry a long pointed knife in 
a wooden caſe, mounted with gold or ſilver. Their 
writers carry their ink and pens about them in a caſe, 
which they alſo put under their ſaſh, or in a pocket 

under the arm. ' | | 

In ſhort, with reſpe& to the common people, they in 
general wear two or three light veſtments, which reach 
only to their knees; ſo that the dreſs of the Perſians 
| ay them a great advantage over the Turks, who wear 

ong effeminate robes. . 

When thoſe of rank ride they have boots of yellow 
leather. Their bridles, ſaddles, and houſings, are almoſt 
covered with gold; and the latter are fo large, as almoſt 
to hide the hinder part of the horſe. | 

The dreſs of the women differs from that of the men, 
rather for the diſtinction of ſexes, than by affecting any 
r form. They adorn their arms with bracelets, 
and neither the men nor women wear gloves. The or- 
naments of their heads conſiſt of jewels diſpoſed in ſe- 
veral different forms: one of theſe is compoſed of a 
light gold chain ſet with ſmall pearls, with a thin gold 
plate pendant about the bigneſs of a crown-piece, on 
which is impreſſed an Arabian prayer : this is fixed to 
the hair, at the upper part of the temple, and hangs 
upon the cheek below the ear. The poorer ſort wear 
the ſame things in baſer metal. 

If ever they go into the ſtreets, which the ladies of 

rank ſeldom do, they wear a white veil, which covers 
them from head to foot. The girls wear on their heads 
a ſtiffened cap turned up, with a heron's feather in it. 
Their hair, being made up in trefles, falls down their 
backs to a very great length. The married women 
ſometimes comb their hair back, and binding it with 
a broad ribbon, or rich tiara, ſet with jewels, reſembling 
a coronet, let the reſt of their hair fall gracefully down 
their ſhoulders, and nothing can appear more becom- 
ing. ' 
Black hair is not only the moſt common, but the moſt. 
eſteemed, and the thickeſt and broadeſt eye-brows are 
moſt admired. If their eye-brows are not black, the 
women will colour them ; and it is not uncommon to 
paint their faces : they alſo rub their hands and feet with 
an orange coloured pomatum. Some have feathers ſtand- 
ing upright in their tiara, and others have a ſtring of 
pearls or precious ſtones faſtened to it, and hanging 
dawn between their eye-brows ; they alſo wear jewels 
in their ears, and-rows of pearls fall down their temples 
as low as the neck; and in ſome of the provinces that 
border on India they have noſe jewels. Their necklaces 
are either of gold or pearl, and fall upon the boſom ; and 
to theſe. uſually hangs a little golden box filled with 
moſt reviving perfumes. - The women wear drawers and 
ſlippers like-thoſe of the men. | 

As both the men and women are dreſſed in the richeſt 
flowered and brocaded filks, it is evident they ſpare no 
expence in adorning themſelyes. Their ſaſhes are alſo 
brocaded, and are ſaid to coſt from twenty to a hundred 
crowns, and over this they have frequently another of 
camels hair, ſo curiouſly wrought, that it ſeldom coſts 
much leſs. All this, with their rich furniture when they 
ride out, as they do almoſt every day, keeps them poor; 
but it is very common for them to feel the effects of po- 
yerty at home, while they are loaded with gold and 


jewels when they go abroad. 


In fine, the Perſians obſerve an outward decency in 
their cloathing z this their very religion ſeems to exact 
of them. They are neat in their houſes; and even the 
meaneſt ſort are uſually very clean in their cloaths, 
which have ſeldom any rent: but if it was not for their 
repeated bathings, the want of changing their ſhirts 
would render their perſons indelicate, n 

As to the food of the Perſians, they uſually drink a 
diſh of coffee early in the morning, and about eleven 


o'clock go to dinner, when they eat fruit, ſweetmeats, 
or curds and milk; but their principal meal 


is in the 
evening, 
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evening, when they have generally a diſh of pilow, which 
is boiled rice well buttered, and ſeaſoned, with a fowl, a 


piece of mutton, of kid, ſerved up with it. They boil 
their rice till the water is perfectly dried away by the 
time the rice is enough, and then ſeaſon it with ſpices, 
and mix ſaffron or turmeric with it to make it yellow 
or give it what other colour they chooſe. - | 

Their uſual way of drefling their fleſh is by cutting it 
into little ſlices, and then ſkewering them together, broil 
them over a charcoal-fire; but whether they boil or roaſt, 
it is always done to rags, or it would be impoſſible to 
pull the meat in pieces with their fingers, which they 
ate forced to do, as they uſe neither knives or forks. 

They are naturally inclined to temperance, and with 
reſpect to diet ſeem more in a ſtate of nature than the 
Europeans. They, however, uſe opiates, but not near 
ſo much as the Turks; and, beſides coffee, they drink 
ſeveral kinds of ſherbet, and an infuſion of cinnamon 
with ſugar. Hoſpitality is a part of their religion, and, 
on — of the leaſt intercourſe, men of any diſtinc- 
tion invite ſtrangers, as well as their friends, to their 
table, and take great pride in the teſtimonies of reſpect 
they ſhew them. The reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed 
with ſeeing here an account of an entertainment, at 
which Mr. Hanway was preſent, ſince the defcriptions 
given by an author of ſuch veracity ought always to be 
preferred to the accounts of unknown travellers, who are 
frequently careleſs and inaccurate, and borrow what they 
deſcribe — the relations of others. 

Supper being brought in, a ſervant | a9 a bottle 
of water, and, with a napkin over his ſhoulder, went to 
every one in the company, .and poured water on their 
— to waſh. In the court- yard ſtood a large lamp 
ſupplied with tallow, and in the middle of the room, 
upon the floor, was one large wax candle, which they 
ſnuffed with ſciſſars into a tea- cup of water. A large 
ſalver, in the form of a tea- board, was ſet before every 
perſon, covered with a plate of pilow, on which was a 
ſmall quantity of minced meat, mixt up with fruit and 
ſpices. There were alſo plates of comfits, ſeveral china 
baſons of ſherbets, as ſweet, ſour, and other waters, 
with cakes of rice, and others of wheat flour, on which 
were ſprinkled the ſeeds of poppies, and others of the 
like nature. As they eſteem it an abomination to cut 
either bread, or any kind of meat after it is dreſſed, theſe 
cakes are made thin, that they may be eaſily broken with 
the hand; their meat,which is generally mutton or fowls, 
is ſo prepared, that my divide it with their fingers. 
When every thing was ſet before them they ate faſt, and 
without ceremony, — themſelves with their fin- 
gers. The Perſians, indeed, are not oy nice in their 
manner of eating, for they greaſe their hands, and be- 
ſmear their beards. Supper was no ſooner over than warm 
water was brought to waſh, which being done, they re- 
ſumed their diſcourſe :' and it is worthy of remark, 
that when the oldeſt man in the company ſpeaks, tho' 

he be poor, and ſet at the lower end of the room, they 
all give ſtrict attention to his words. | | 

he uſual ſalute in this country is by putting the 
right hand on the breaſt, and bowing the head; but 
they never move their turban. Thoſe who are familiar 
preſs the palm of your hand between the palms of both 
theirs, and then raiſe them to their forehead, to expreſs 
the high and cordial reſpect they have for your perſon, 
They bow before the king, the viceroys of provinces, 
and other great men, with their faces three times to the 
ground. 

Upon occaſions of mourning and rejoicing, the Per- 
ſians do not fail to viſit each other, and people of rank 
always expect the compliments of their dependants. 
They are introduced into a large hall where coffee and 
tobacco are placed before them; but the great man no 


ſooner appears than oy all riſe up, and he having bowed | 


to them while paſſing by, every one bows much lower 
to him, and after he has taken his ſeat, makes a ſign to 
the company to fit. If the maſter of the houſe be alrea- 
dy in his hall the viſitor comes in ſoftly, and ſtepping 
to the next vacant place, ſtands with great gravity with 
his feet cloſe together, and his hands acroſs, till the ma- 
ſter makes a ſign for him to be ſeated. But when a per- 
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ſon receives a viſit from his ſuperior, he no ſooner ſs 
him but he riſes; and meets him half way, and if he — 
notice of his coming, receives him at the gate. In 
ſhort, the reſpect ſhewn is in proportion to the qua- 
lity of the perſons; but they place thoſe for whom th 
have the greateſt reſpect on their left hand. They ſit 
eroſs- legged, yet have frequently ſtools brought for the 
2 ten; of-rank, when they viſit them, 
h 

them How the ſmoke in fo prodigious a quantity, that 
it comes out of their noſes. The caalean uſed by the 
Perſians in ſmoaking is a glaſs veſlel, reſembling a de. 
canter, and filled about three parts with water. Their 
tobacco is yellow, and very mild compared with that 
of America. Being prepared with water, and made u 
into a ball, it is put into a ſilver utenſil, not unlike ; 
tea-cup, to which there is a tube affixed, that reaches 
almoſt to the bottom of the veſſel, There is another 
tube fixed to the neck of the veſſel above the water; to 
this is faſtened a leathern pipe, through which they draw 
the ſmoke, which, as it paſſes through the water, i; 
cool and pleaſant. The Perſians, ſays Mr. Hanway 
have for many ages been immoderately fond of the caz. 
lean. Shah Abas the Great made a law to puniſh this 
indulgence with death ; but many. choſe to forſake their 
habitations, and to hide thaniitlves in the mountains 
rather than be deprived of this infatuating enjoyment. 
Thus this prince could not put a ſtop to a cuſtom, which 
he conſidered as unnatural, irreligious, and attended 
with idleneſs and unneceflary expence. 

In their common diſcourſe they frequently introduce 
moral ſentences, and poetical narrations extracted from 
their poets, and other writings; and it was former! 
their conſtant cuſtom to entertain their gueſts with fa- 
vourite paſſages out of their poets. They are polite 
but at the ſame time are extravagantly hyperbolical in 
their compliments. The Perſians were once celebrated 
for their poetic genius ; but war, which has deſtroyed 
their morals and learning, ſeems likewiſe to have damp- 
ed their poetic fire. The ancient Perſians are ſaid to 
have taught their children a moſt exact reverence for 
truth; but the preſent generation are notorious for their 
falſhood : and as the above moral hiſtorian obſerves, 
they poiſon with a ſweetmeat, in always faying what 
is pleaſing, without regarding the truth. They are of 
a chearful diſpoſition, and yet are rather inclined to 
ſeriouſneſs than loud mirth. Þ | 

It does not appear that they are vindictive : yet if 
their kindneſs to their beſt friends happens to be turned 
by any fortune of war into enmity, they frequently be- 
come inſenſible; but this ſeems more owing to a cuſtom 
of cruelty than to a revengeful temper. But though 
there are not many inſtances of that placable diſpoſition 
ſo —_— recommended by the Chriſtian religion, they 
are in theory friends to this virtue, and in the duty of 


' reſignation apparently exceed the Chriſtians. 


8 EC T. IV. 


Of the Language of the Perſians ; their Paper, Ink, and 
Seals; their Manner of Writing, Learning, and Skill in 
the Sciences; their Diſeaſes, and Methods of Cure. 


„ E Turkiſh ug is the moſt common in Per- 
ſia; it prevails on the ſouthern coaſt of the Caſ- 
pian ſea, and in thoſe provinces that were formerly con- 


quered by the Turks, as Shirvan and Aderbeitzen; but 


the illiterate people ſpeak a barbarous mixture, and there 
is a different dialect in Ghilan and Mazanderan. The 
pure Perſic is little known but in the ſouthern parts, 
on the coaſt of the Perſian gulph, on the confines of Ara- 
bia, and particularly in Iſpahan. In matters of learning 
they uſe the Arabian language in which is depoſited the 
greateſt part of that — 2 * for which the Perſians 
were once diſtinguiſhed; and polite people being fond of 
Arabian words, theſe render their diſcourſe the leſs intel- 
ligible to their inferiors. As time ſeems to have made 
no change in the cuſtoms of Aſia, but the ſame manners 
remain that we read were uſed two thouſand years 595 

| | 9 


are extremely fond-of tobacco; and ſome of 
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' nity of expreſſion, As learned langua 
3 . they are unknown in Perlia. 


They write like the Hebrews from the right hand to 
the left, and often range their lines in an arbitrary man- 
ner; ſo that upon — leaf of paper they, ſometimes 
write in ten different directions, only to ſhew the writer's 
ability in 2 the proportion of words. 

The Perſians make their paper of cotton and filk rags, 
and after it is manufactured ſet a gloſs upon it with a 
ſmooth ſtone or ſhell; and, as it is ſoft and liable to be 
torn, they always roll it up. Their letters of correſpon- 
dence are wrote on ſmall ſlips of paper, generally in few 
words, and with _u_ exactneſs, no interlineations or 
blots being ever ſuffered to appear; they are then made 
up into a roll about fix inches long, and a bit of paper 
is faſtened round it with gum, and ſealed with an im- 

efion of ink, which has ſome reſemblance of that uſed 

y our printets, but is not ſo thick. It is compoſed of 
a mixture of galls, burnt rice, and gums, and anſwers 
the double purpoſe of ink and wax, as it not only ſerves 
for writing, but for ſubſcribing with their ſeal. 'T hey 
write with pens made of reeds brought from the ſouthern 

arts of Perſia; and in their rings they wear agates, 
which generally ſerve for a ſeal, their name and ſome 
verſe of the Koran being uſually engraved upon it. 

The Perſians, like other Mahometans, conſider paper 
as ſomething ſacred, and eſteem it as a very ill action 
either to burn or tear it, and much more to put it to 
any ignoble uſes; for, ſay they, the name of God, or 
ſome of his ſaints, may be written upon it, and there- 
fore it would be impious to prophane it in that manner; 
and if there be no writing upon it, they oy it is deſign- 
ed for great 4 for containing ſubjects of religion, 
laws divine and human, and other things of great mo- 
ment, and therefore ought not to be applied to common 
uſe, | 

As they have not the art of printing amongſt them, 
their books are all manuſcripts, and they excel-in writ- 
ing, which they eſteem one of the liberal arts, br 
are ſaid to write eight different hands, among whic 
that called Neſky, in which the Koran is written, is in 
moſt eſteem. They ſtand or fit gracefully, holding the 
paper in their hands, and write with all imaginable eaſe 
and diſpatch, though they have no table to lay their 
paper upon ; and it is ſaid, they will tranſcribe a book 
as large as the Bible, in a fair character, for about ten 
pounds, provided the paper be found them. They have 
ſame clerks in all their great towns, but half of them 
hardly get bread. They uſually write from morning 
till night for five-pence or ſix-pence a day. 

But at preſent the want of literary — 9 2 even a- 
mong people of diſtinction, is very remarkable. Indeed 
moſt of theſe are of mean birth and education; and, 
cho thay have good natural parts, are fallen very low in 
point of knowledge; which is indeed the leſs ſurprizing, 
as reading, the firſt ſtep to knowledge, has been of late 
years little — either to thoſe bred to arms, or to 


the vulgar, and is almoſt confined to the mullahs, or 
prieſts. They alfo fall into a great abſurdity in their 
manner of inſtructing. I have obſerved their , fays 


Mr. Hanway, reading leſſons out of the Koran in Ara- 
bie, which they do not underſtand; and, to add to this 
farce, as they fit they make a motion with their head 
and body, alledging that this helps ſtudy, Thus does 
affeQation ſupply the place of real learning. 

In arithmetic the Perſians make uſe of figures in the 
ſame manner as we do, and their method of addition, 
ſubſtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, is but little 
different from ours; but they go no higher. 

As to aſtronomy they underſtand little of either the 
celeſtial or terreſtrial globes, and their aſtronomers were 
ſurprized when ſome years ago an European brought a 
pair of them to Iſpahan; but they have fince endeavour- 


and can name the ſigns of the zodiac, and are not un- 

acquainted with the other ſtars, Aſtronomy is ſtudied 

in Perſia merely for the ſake of aſtrology, which they 

term the revelation of the ſtars. They look upon it as the 

key to futurity, and conſider a perſon as zrofaly norant 

and ſtupid who ſpeaks ſlightly of that pretended ſcience; 
20 
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ed to imitate them. They have, however, an aſtrolabe, | 
the pulſe and inſpe 
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I palace, and ſome of the chief of 
em are always about the king's perſon to inform him 
the lucky or unlucky moments, except when he is in 

the harram with his women, and each of them carries 

an aſtrolabe in a neat little caſe hanging at his girdle. 
boy are not only conſulted in affairs of importance, 
but frequently upon trifles ; as for inſtance, if the king 
mould go abroad, if it be an auſpicious hour to enter 
the harram, or a proper time to eat or give audience. 

When theſe queſtions are aſked; the rene takes 

out his aſtrolabe, obſerves the ſituation of the ſtars, and, 

by the aſſiſtance of his tables, draws his aſtrological 

1 z to which they give ifltire faith as to an 

oracle; | | 


They obſetve pretty juſtly the eclipſes of the ſun and 


| moon ; but there are inſtances of their being miſtaken 


half an hour, eſpecially in the eclipſes of the ſun, They 
imagine that comets portend ſome great calamity, but 
generally ſuppoſe their malign influences are directed 
againſt ſome other kingdom rather than their own, 
The Perſian almanack is compoſed of à mixture of 
aſtronomy and judicial aſtrology; it containing an ac- 
count*of the conjunctions, oppoſitions, aſpects, longi- 
tudes, latitudes, and the whole diſpoſition of the heavens; 


| with prognoſtics on the moſt remarkable events, as war, 


famine, plenty, and diſeaſes; with the lucky and un- 
lucky times for tranſacting all affairs. But they en- 
deavour to deliver themſelves in dubious and equivocal 
expreſſions, that will bear ſeveral meanings; and if their 
predictions prove true in any ſenſe, or but in part, they 
are ſure to meet with applauſe. 

The Perſians have ſolar and lunar years, by which 
they regulate their different concerns. The Perſian 
year begins at the vernal equinox, when their aſtrolo- 
gers are employed in making an exact obſervation by 
the aſtrolabe, of the very moment the ſun coming to the 
equator enters into Aries. As their lunar year only con- 
ſits of twelve moons, or three hundred and fifty- three 
days, their ſolar computation exceeds their lunar at 
leaſt twelve days. Their epocha, by which they reckon 
all their years, begins with the Hegira, or flight of Ma- 
homet from Mecca, the place of his birth, to which he 
was compelled on account of his new doctrine; and 
which happened in July, ſix hundred and twenty-two 
years after the birth of our Saviour. Their week begins 
on Saturday, and the ſeventh day, which is their ſab- 
bath, therefore falls on a Friday, . which they call the 
Day of Aſſembly. Their day conſiſts of twenty-four 
hours, which they reckon in the ſame manner as the 
Italians. | 2 

Upon New-year's-day the great men wait on the king 
to wiſh him a happy new year, every one making him 
a valuable preſent ; as do the abſent khans, or cawns, 
who reſide in diſtant governments; At this time they 
clothe all their retinue in the gayeſt manner, and the 
meaneſt of the people endeavour on that day; as much 
as poſſible, to be new cloathed from head to foot; and 
the time is ſpent in entertainments and in making pre- 
ſents to their friends or patrons: 

There is no country in the Eaſt where phyſicians are 
more eſteemed, or that produces a greater variety of 
phyſical drugs. They are called the preſervers of life, 
and the king 11 entertains a conſiderable number of 
them in his pay; but there are perpetual diſputes be- 
tween them and the aſtrologers; for when the phyſician 
has preſcribed and prepared the medicine, the patient 
muſt wait to fix the lucky moment in which it is to be 
taken: and if it has not the deſired effect, the aſtrologer 
lays the blame upon the ignorance of the phyſician 3 
while the phyſician, on the other hand, aſſutes the pa- 
tient, that the reaſon of its having no better ſucceſs, 
was owing to the aſtrologer's being miſtaken in his cal- 


culation. - | 11701 1 
They form a judgment of a diſcaſe chiefly by feelin 
ing the patient's urine; and, with 
reſpect to the female ſex, this is done without their ever 
ſeeing them ; for when a phyſician deſires to feel a wo- 
man's pulſe, they give him her hand covered with crape 
or fine — throu 5 a curtain which hangs between them. 
They however ſeldom bleed in Perſia, but give emul- 
Mmm ſions 
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ſions and other potions in a fever, which is the moſt 
common diſtemper in that country. Ir their-preſcrip- 
tions they frequently follow Galen, whom the Perſians 
call Galenous; their other great maſters in phyſic is Av 
cenna, the moſt celebrated phyſician and philoſopher in 
Aſia of his time. | 

The Perſians are very ignorant in ſurgery, the barbers 
being the only ſurgeons, and few of them underſtand 
2 thing more than letting blood. Bodies are never 
diſſected in Perſia, and therefore they can have but little 
idea of the animal cecotiomy : but they have the leſs 
occaſion for ſurgeons, as the air is ſo yu that green 
wounds heal almoſt of themſelves ; and they are exempt 
from many of thoſe diſeaſes which ariſe from a corrup- 
tion and flux of humours among us. 

The plague oy ſeldom viſits Perſia, though the 
neighbouring kingdom of Turky is ſeldom entirely free 
from it. They are alſo ſaid to be e to the gout, 
the ſtone, ſciatica, head-ach and tooth- ach; and the 
ſmall-pox, conſumptions, apoplexy, and falling ſick- 
neſs, are ſcarce known amongſt them. 

The diſeaſes to which the Perſians are moſt ſubject 
are fevers, St. Anthony's fire, dropſies, * the 
cholic,-pleuriſy, and venereal diſeaſe ; yet this laſt has not 
ſame the pernicious effects as in Europe. The people eat, 
drink, and bathe together while they are afflicted with 
it, 'and this may be one means of ſpreading it ; but it is 
faid that nobody is there aſhamed of having that loath- 
ſome diſtemper. Near the gulph of Perſia they are trou- 
bled with a ſmall worm of a prodigious length, which 
breeds in the legs. Theſe are drawn out by twiſting 
them round a ſtick ; but if they happen to break while 
this 1s n it is of ill „ to the patient. 
The common diſtemper near the Caſpian ſea is the yel- 
low jaundice; and travellers obſerve, that in Hyrcania 
the people in general have a ſickly 1 caſt. 

he Perſian phyſicians, it is ſaid, remove a fever very 
ſuddenly, by giving the cold ſeeds in water; but then 
they frequently throw the patient into a dropſy, the 
moſt fatal diſeaſe in Perſia. For the hemorrhoids they 
apply the oil of naptha; in the cholic and other diſtem- 
pers they uſe the actual cautery ; and in a dyſentery they 
give ſour milk, boiled with rice till it be dry: but the 
moſt general remedy is bathing. They never ſuffer 
their patients to change their linen or cloaths while the 
illneſs laſts, or to eat either bread or fleſh ; for the ſick 
are permitted to have ſcarce any other food beſides boiled 
rice, and rice-gruel. | 


S E C 'F: V. | 
Of the Trades and Manufattures Penſia. 


VERY trade has a warden appointed by the go- 
E vernment, who takes notice that the rules and 
orders relating to the profeſſion are duly obſerved ; and 
whoever intends to ſet up a trade regiſters his name 
and place of abode with this officer. No enquiry is 
made who was his maſter,or whether he underſtands his 
buſineſs 3 nor is there any reſtraint laid upon him to pre- 
vent his 3 on any other profeſſion. They 
take no apprentices, but hire their ſervants, and allow 
them wages from the firſt day in which they are enter- 
tained; Almoſt every trade is obliged to work for the 
king whenever he requires it; and thoſe who are ex- 
empted from this ſervice pay an annual tax fot enjoying 
this privilege. mn v5 1 

The Perſians fall much below the Europeans in paint- 
ing, Inſtead of imitating nature they ſeem to delight 
in mis-ſhapen figures, and, like. all the other Eaſtern 
nations, are entirely ignorant of perſpective, and of the 

roper manner of diſpoſing the lights and ſhades, Their 
{Kio figures are commonly drawn in profile, for they 
ſcarce ever draw a full face; and when they do, the 
ſucceed very ill. Even the figures of animals are iſ 
performed; but their flowers are pretty well executed, 
and here they have the advantage of us in the livelineſs 
of their colours and the dryneſs of the air. Their re- 
ligion indeed diſcourages all the arts of imitation ; for 
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ſome of their, rigid doctoꝶ prollibit the repreſentation of 
every created animal. Modelling, ſtatuary, founding, 


and the curious art of engraving copper-plates, are un. 


* 


known. | 

The Perſians excel in making of earthen-ware in 
which they, almoſt equal the Chineſe ; and in the 3.4 
ing of glaſs and earthen ware by drilling holes through 
them and faſtening the pieces with wire, 

The carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which ig 
ſaid to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber, little of it be- 
ing uſed in bulldiag i but their joiners and turners are 
more expert, and are well ſkilled in varniſhing, 

- Braziers and tinmen work well with their hammers 
files, and turning inſtruments: © Moſt of the veſſels uſed 
in their kitchens are made of copper tinned ; and amon 
their kitchen furniture they have neither braſs, iron, nor 
pewter. Theit armourers make good ſabre blades, and 
damaſk them as well as any Europeans. The barrels of 
their fire-arms are very ſtrong, but the ſtocks are 
ill contrived. They, however, either purchaſe the 
— abroad, or employ European workmen in making 
them. 

They are well ſkilled in cutlery-ware, and make good 
knives, razors, and ſciflars ; they likewife make little 
ſteel mirrors, which are uſed inſtead of looking-glaſſes. 
Theſe are generally convex, and the air is ſo perfectly 
dry that they ſeldom ruſt or grow dull. 

They are not ſkilled in the art of making looking. 
glaſſes, but have them from Europe; however, they 
have a manufacture of glaſs, which ſerves for windows 
and bottles, 

As the Perſians value themſelves on ufing the bow, 
there are no where better bows to be made: the chief 
materials are wood and horn, with ſinews bound round 
them: they are painted, varniſhed, and made as neat as 
poſſible; The bow-ſtring is of twiſted ſilk of the thick. 
neſs of a gooſe-quill, and their quivers of leather em- 
broidered with filk. 

Their leather is exactly the ſame as that we call Tur- 
ky-leather; and, when the trade of Perſia flouriſhed, 
much of that brought to England as 'T urky-leather was 
made in Perſia. | 

The Perſians are extremely well verſed in embroidery, 
eſpecially with gold and filver on cloth, ſilk, or leather. 
T heir ſaddles and houſings are covered with it, and their 
ſtitching of the leather exceeds any thing of the kind 
done in Europe. Their ſaddles are after the Morocco 
faſhion ; the ſtirrups are very ſhort, and where we uſe 
braſs in our furniture the men of quality have gold. 

Their gold wire-drawers are pretty good artiſts, and 
their lapidaries underſtand the grinding of ſoft ſtones and 
of cutting them pretty well, but their jewellers and gold- 
ſmiths are clumſy workmen, The Perſians have not the 
leaſt idea of enamelling, 

Their dying is preferred to any thing of the kind in 
Europe, which is not ſo much aſcribed to the artiſt as 
the air, which being dry and clear gives a livelineſs to 
the colours, and fixes them. 

The Perſian taylors are neat workmen, and the men's 
cloaths are fitted exactly to their bodies without the leaſt 
wrinkle ;/ and their ſewing exceeds that of our workmen, 
They alſo work flowers upon window-curtains, carpets, 
and cuſhions ſo neatly, that they look as if they were 
painted. | 

The barbers are no leſs ſkilful, for they ſhave the head 
at a few ſtrokes of their razor, and have ſo light a hand, 
that you can ſcarce feel them; they uſe only cold water, 
and hold no baſon under the chin, but have their water 
in a little diſh, of the ſize of a tea-cup. After they 


have ſhaved à man they cut the nails of his feet and 
hands, then ftretch his arms, and rub and chafe his 


fleſh. 

The principal manufactures of the country are filks, 
as ſattins, tabbies, taffeties, and ſilk mixed with cotton, 
or camel or goats - hair. They alſo make brocades and 
gold tiſſues. The gold velvet of Perſia is admirable. All 
their rich ſtuffs are durable, and the gold and ſilver do 
not wear off nor tarniſh whilſt the ſtuff laſts, but keep 
their colour and brightneſs. They-alſo make calico cloth, 
camblets, and filk and worſted druggets. 
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A A merchant is eſteemed, a very honourable profeſſion, 
and the more ſo as there are no ereditary nobility ; for 
the honours of thoſe in great poſts terminate with their 
office, and their lives and fortunes are in perpetual dan- 
ger from the weakneſs or cruelty of the Prince. , 
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Buildings 0 Perfia and their Furniture. | A Deſeri . 
Of the 4 the rf Iſpahan, Shiras, and Caſbin, Tas 056 
an (98, of the Palaces, Moſques, Bagnios, and Bridges 
of Perſia. | | 


＋ E houſes of the quality generally ſtand in the 
T midſt of a fine garden, and make little or no ap- 
arance to the ſtreet : nothing is to be ſeen but a dead 
wall with a great gate in the middle, and perhaps a 
wall within the gate, to prevent people from looking 
in. Theſe houſes have ſeldom more than one floor. In 
the front ſtands a ſmall piazza, or cloyſter open before, 
where they ſit and tranſact their ordinary affairs. Beyond 
this is a large hall eighteen or twenty feet high, in which 
they fit at great entertainments. On the farther fide of 
| the houſe is another piazza, and before it a baſon, or 
fountain of water, beyond which is a walk of fine trees, 
as-there is alſo from the ſtreet to the houſe. At each cor- 
ner of the hall is a parlour, which alſo ſerves for a lodg- 
ing room. Between theſe parlours, on the ſides, are 
doors out of an hall into an open ſquare ſpace as large as 
the rooms at the corners. There are alfo ſeveral doors 
out of the hall into the piazzas both before and behind 
the houſe, ſo that in the hot ſeaſon they have nine or ten 
doors open into the great hall, and if any air be ſtirring 
they enjoy the benefit of it, In ſome palaces is a hand- 
ſome. baſon, and a fountain, which plays in the middle of 
the hall, and contributes greatly to cool the air. 
The walls of their houſes are ſometimes: built of burnt 
bricks, but more frequently of bricks dried in the ſun. 
The walls are of a conſiderable thickneſs, and the roof 
of the great hall is arched and raiſed five or fix feet 
higher than the other rooms. The roofs of the build- 
ings on every fide of the hall are flat, and there is a pair 
of ſtairs up to the top, where the Perſians walk in the 
cool of the day, the roof being ſurrounded with a wall, 
or with baluſters, and ſometimes they carry up a mattreſs, 
and lie there all night. 4 
The kitchens and other offices are at a diſtance on the 
right or left; and all the rooms, except the hall, ſtand 
ſeparate, there being no paſlage out of one into another, 
but only from the hall. There are ſome chimnies, but 
uſually inſtead of a chimney they have a round hole about 
four or five feet broad, and a foot and a half deep, in 
the middle of the room. In this hole they make a char- 
coal fire, and then cover the place with a thick board or 
table about a foot bigh, ſo cloſe, that no ſmoke can get 
out, and over that table ſpread a large carpet, under 
which they put their legs in cold weather, and fit round 
it, the ſmoke being carried off by pipes.laid under the 
floor. | 
Their doors are narrow and ſeldom turn like ours upon 
hinges z but a round piece being left at the top and bot- 
tom of the door, and let into the frame above and below, 
it turns upon them, and the very locks and bolts are fre- 
quently of wood. 

The Perſians go early to ſleep. The beds being taken 
out of niches made in the wall for that purpoſe, are laid 
on the carpets. They conſiſt of only two thick cotton 
quilts, one of which he folded double, ſerves as a 
mattreſs, and the other as a covering, with a large flat 
pillow for the head. The Perſians uſually fleep in their 
under garment and drawers, by which means they are 
leſs ſubſect to catch cold than we, and are much ſooner 
dreſſed and undreſſed. This is their ordinary method; 
but theit princes and great men who indulge themſelves, 
uſe ſheets, and other delicate appurtenances of a bed, tho 
without any of the parade practiſed in Europe; nor do 
they crowd their apartments with unneceſſary and ſuper- 
fluous furniture. | 

Their furniture conſiſts in carpets ſpread on the floor 
with cuſhions and pillows to ſit and lean upon. 
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- but four of them are cloſed up, and the others 
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The floors' of the rooms are either paved or formed of 
a hard cement, on which they lay a coarſe cloth, and 


over that a carpet; The ſides of ſome of the rooms are 


lined with fine tiles about a yard high, and the reſt of 
the wall is either hung with pictures or painted. 
„ Iſpahang or as it is pronounced by the Perſians, 
Spahawn, eſteemed the capital of Perſia, is ſeated in 
fifty degrees eaſt longitude, and thirty-two degrees ny 
minutes north latitude, in a fine plain almoſt encompaſ- 
ſed by mountains; at about, two or three leagues diſtance, 
in nearly an oval form. The river Zenderhoud runs by 
it at the diſtance of about a mile ; but there are ſeveral 
channels and pipes which convey the water from it in- 
to canals and baſons, for the Aries of the court and 
city. Iſpahan is without walls, and is ten or twelve 
miles in circumference. It had formerly twelve Pu 
| ways 
open; It is probable that it was, formerly walled, and 
there are ſtill the remains of an old caſtle. 

The ftreets are for the moſt part narrow and crooked, 
and either exceeding duſty or very dirty ; for ſcarce any 
of them are paved, and though the people uſe neither 
coaches nor carts, yet as all people of rank ride through 
them, attended by a great train of ſervants, the paſſage 
is neceſſarily rendered very diſagreeable. | 

The city has, however, ſome fine ſquares, particular- 
ly the royal ſquare, or Meidan, on one fide of which 
is the royal palace. This ſquare is one third of a mile 
in length; and above half as much in breadth; and on 
the ſides are buildings which reſemble the New Exchange 
in the Strand, they being covered at the top, and have 
ſhops on both ſides, Every particular trade has a quar- 
ter aſſigned for it, and above the ſhops are others, where 
the mechanics perform their work. There are, how- 
ever, no windows in theſe buildings ; but inſtead of them 
are great openings at proper * to admit the 
light, and people ride through them on horſeback. In 
the middle of the ſquare is a market for horſes and other 
cattle, and there all kinds of goods and eatables are expoſ- 
ed to ſale. | 

On the fide next the palace is a fine row of trees, a 
handſome baſon of water, and ſome braſs cannon taken 
from the Portugueſe at Ormus. At the ſouth and caſt 
ends of the ſquare are placed a moſque, and oppoſite the 
great gate of the palace are ſeveral ſtreets arched over, 
which renders them pretty dark. It is remarkable, that 
their houſes and ſhops are never in the ſame place, and 
frequently their houſes are half a mile diſtant ; however, 
their valuable effects are locked up at night in cheſts and 
counters, and it is very rare any thing is loſt. 

The foreign merchants leave their goods in the pub- 
lic caravanſeras, which alſo ſerve them for lodging and 
diet. There are ſaid to be no leſs than fifteen wo M of 
theſe ſtructures at Iſpahan, built by charitable people for 
the uſe of ſtrangers, and moſt of them are formed upon 
the ſame model, and differ only in the dimenſions. Th 
are entered by a handſome gate, on each fide of which. 
are ſhops, At from thence you come into a ſquare, round 
which are piazzas, and within lodging rooms, ware- 
houſes, and ſtables for horſes, and other beaſts, | 

In the principal parts of the town are handſome coffee- 
houſes, where people meet for the ſake of converſation, 
and are frequently amuſed by the harangues of their 
poets, hiſtorians, and prieſts, who hold forth, and expect 
a ſmall preſent. for their inſtructions. * 

The buildings belonging to the palace with the ad- 
jacent gardens, are three miles in compaſs; Over one 
of the gates, which opens into the royal ſquare, is a 
gallery in which the king uſed to ſit, and ſee martial 
exerciſes performed on horſeback. However, no part of 
the palace, in which the court reſides, is to be ſeen from 
the 1 uare; but having entered the prineipal gate, you ſee 
a hall on the left hand, where, on certain days, the 
vizier and other judges adminiſter juſtice; and on the 
right hand, rooms in which offenders are allowed to take 
ſanctuary. From thence it is a conſiderable diſtance to 
the hall where the Sopha uſually gives audience. This 


is a Jong room well painted and gilt; it is ſupported by 
forty pillars, and divided into three parts, one a ſtep 
higher than the other, on which 13 officers ſtand 
d aſcent. is * 

the 


according to their rank. On the 
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the royal throne, which is raiſed about a foot and a half 
above the floor, and is about eight feet quis) on the 
bottom of it is ſpread a rich carpet, and euſhions of bro- 
cade, upon which this monarch, upon ſolemn occaſions, 
ſits croſs-legged. The other apartments of the palace, 
and particularly thoſe belonging to the wome are never 
entered by any but the eunuchs, and therefore it is ime 
poſſible to obtain an exact deſcription of them; but, in 
general, there are many ſeparate pleaſure-houſes diſperſed 
through the gardens, which are adorned with fine walks, 
fountains, and caſcades; and beyond the gardens is a park, 
in which the ladies hunt and take their pleaſure with the 
Shah. | 

There are aboye a hundred and ty Mahometan 
moſques in the city, covered with cupolas, which ap- 
pearing through the trees planted in the ſtreets and 

rdens almoſt all over the town, afford a very fine 
proſpect. Though no Chriſtians are allowed to enter 
tbe moſques, ſome travellers ſay, they have taken a view 
of them in diſguiſe, and particularly of the great moſque, 
called the king's, from its being erected by one of their 
ſovereign princes. The gate which leads to this moſque 
is covered with filver plates, and through it you paſs into 
a court which has piazzas on each fide; and in theſe 
houſes the prieſts lodge. Oppoſite to the great gate are 
three large doors that open into the moſque, which has 
three iſles beautified with gold and azure. In the mid- 
dle is a cupola, ſupported by four great ſquare pillars, 
The iſles on the ſides are lower than that in the middle, 
and the cieling is ſupported by thick columns of free- 
ſtone. The light is admitted at two great windows to- 
wards the top of the middle iſle. On the left hand to- 
wards the middle is a kind of pulpit, which is aſcended 
by a flight of ſtone-ſteps. On the out · ſide of the build- 
ing the bricks and tiles are painted with various colours, 
and the floor of the moſque being covered with carpets, 
the people who enter it pull off their ſhoes. It is adorn- 
ed with neither images nor pictures, nor are there any 
pews as in proteſtant churches. 

At the ſouth end of the Royal Meidan is a moſque, 
which is built with ſtone, and is of a circular form : it 
is however divided into iſles, and the walls are lined to 
the height of fifteen feet with white poliſhed marble. In 
the midſt of the ſquare before the moſque is a large baſon, 
where the people waſh themſelves before they enter that 
ſtructure. In ſhort, moſt of the moſques are adorned 
with cupolas, and have mineretts, or ſteeples, which 
the mollas aſcend in order to ſummon the people to their 
devotions, for they make no uſe of bells. This was the 

\ ſtate of Iſpahan about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, when it had a hundred thouſand houſes well in- 
habited, many of which were not much inferior in ſplen- 
dor to the royal palace; but its glory has been for ſome 
years laid in the duſt, and from the dreadful depopula- 
tion occaſioned by war, when Mr. Hanway was in Perſia, 
in 1744, there were faid to be in that city not more than 
five thouſand houſes inhabited, 

The many hummums, or bagnios, at Iſpahan are ano- 
ther ſubje& of admiration for the traveller. Some of 
them are ſquare buildings; but moſt of them are circular, 
and FARE of a white well poliſhed ſtone, and the tops 
covered with blue tile. The infide conſiſts of three rooms, 
which receive their light from little round ſquares of glaſs 
in the arched roof, The firſt is a great room ſurround- 
ed with wooden benches, in which they dreſs and un- 
dreſs. The ſecond, which is uſually 1E is about 


fix feet in diameter, and has a kind of copper three or ſour 
feet 9 ſet in the floor, which is covered with a cop- 


per-plate, and is heated by a fire underneath lighted on 
the out-fide, that heats both the water and the room, 
In the third room is the place for bathing. The floors 
are formed of black and white marble, The Perſians 
generally bathe every day, for they not only. confider it 


a3 extreme] 8 but as conducive to health, and 
an effeQual remedy for colds, achs, and many other 
diſorders. 


Early in the morning a ſervant goes up to the terrace 
on the top of the houſe, and ſounds a ſhell or horn, to 
give notice that the bath is ready. When a perſon comes 
to bathe, after undrefling himſelf in the firſt room, he 

ties a cloth round his waiſt that reaches to his knees, then 
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enters into the ſtove, and ſoon after a ſervant comes and 
pours water on his ſhoulders, after which he rubs him 
from head to foot in ſo rough a manner, that thoſe un- 
uſed to it think he is about to flea them. He afterwards 
ſhaves the perſon's head and face if he deſires it, Cuts the 
nails of his fingers and toes, handles and rubs his bod 
and ſtretches every limb; after which the perſon plunge, 
into the bath, and being wiped on his coming out with 
a clean linen cloth, he returns into the firſt room and 
dees. | 

The men bathe from twilight in the morning till four 

in the afternoon, and the women go from that time till 
midnight. When it is the women's time to bathe, all 
the male ſervants of the bagnio withdraw, and are ſuc. 
ceeded by females. The ladies are never ſo finely dreſſ. 
ed as when = come to bathe, this being the only op- 
portunity they have of vying with each other in the ar- 
ticle of cloaths; and their perfumes and eſſences are 
enough to ſtifle a perſon not uſed to them. 
A more admired at Iſpahan by all foreigners 
than the Charbag, which is a walk above a hundred 
yards wide, and a mile in length, extending from the 
city to the river Zenderhoud, Ori each fide are planted 
double rows of trees, and along the middle runs a canal 
which, at the diſtance of every furlong, has a large 
baſon, into which the water falls in a fine caſcade. Both 
the ſides of the canal and baſons are lined with hewn- 
ſtone, broad enough for ſeveral men to walk a- breaſt 
upon them. On each fide of this walk are the royal 
gardens and thoſe of the great men, which have pleaſure. 
houſes at ſmall diſtances, and all together form a pro- 
ſpe as agreeable as can be conceived. 

This walk is terminated by a bridge over the Zender- 
houd, which leads to the town of Julpha. There are 
alſo two other bridges, one on the right and the other to 
the left, which form a communication between the 
neighbouring villages and the oy The architecture 
of theſe bridges appears ſomewhat ſingular; for on each 
ſide, both above and below, are arched paſſages through 
which people ride and walk from one end of the bridge 
to the other, as in the covered ſtreets of the city, and at 
little diſtances are openings to admit the light. The 
arches are not very high, no veſſels paſſing under them; 
for neither this river nor any other of the Perſian ſtreams, 
is navigable. Indeed in ſpring, on the melting of the 
ſnows on the mountains, the Zenderhoud makes a pretty 
good appearance, and is almoſt as broad as the Thames 
at London; but at the latter end of ſummer the 
channel becomes ſo ſhallow and narrow, that it does not 
contain water enough for the gardens that belong to the 
city. To ſupply this want the people about Iſpahan 
have abundance of wells of ve water, 

On the ſouth fide of the river ſtands the town of Jul- 
pha, which is chiefly inhabited by a colony of Arme- 
nians, tranſplanted thither by Shah Abas. This town 
is about two miles long, and near as much in breadth ; 
and is in general better built, and the ſtreets wider, than 
thoſe of Iſpahan ; but the trees planted in the ſtreets, and 
the large gardens about the houſes, give it the appearance 
of a country village. There are Georgians, and ſeveral 
other Chriſtian inhabitants, as well as Armenians. This 
colony has flouriſhed-extremely ſince their being ſettled 
there, and they are ſaid to be the moſt conſiderable mer- 
chants in the world. 

The city of Schiras, or, as it is pronounced, Sheraz, is 
ſituated about two hundred miles ts the fouthward of 
Iſpahan, and is generally reckoned the ſecond city of the 
kingdom. It is the capital of the province of Fars, the 
antient Perſia; and ſome imagine it received its name 
from Cyrus the Great, who is ſaid to have been buried 
there, ok 
The city is ſeated in a pleaſant and fertile valley, about 
twenty miles in length, and fix in breadth. Through it 
runs a rivulet, which in the ſpring ſeems a large river, 
and is ſometimes ſo rapid as to bear down the houſes in 
its way; but in the ſummer it is almoſt dry. It is not 
defended by any walls, and, though it is about ſeven 
miles round, it does not contain at prefent above four 
thouſand houſes ; but the greateſt. part of this ſpace is 
taken up with gardens. 
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viceroy's palace, the moſques, bagnios, caravan- 
by — 2 are built after the ſame model 
as thoſe of Iſpahan. - The moſques are here ſo numerous 
that there is one to every. twenty or thirty houſes; and 
their domes, being covered with new varniſhed tiles, 
have a pretty appearance among the trees. There is alſo 
2 college for the ſtudy of the liberal arts. c 
The ſtreets of Schiras are generally narrow and duſty ; 
but there are ſome broad ones that have canals and baſons 
faced with ſtone. Schiras is moſt remarkable for its gar- 
dens. The cypreſs-trees, which form the walks, are the 
largeſt and talleſt that are any where to be found, and 
row in a pyramidical form; intermixed with theſe are 
yeral broad- ſpreading trees, and fruit- trees of all ſorts; 
as oranges, lemons, apricots, cherries, pears; and dates; 
none of which are planted againſt walls, as with us, but 
are ranged in lines, and ſometimes irregularly, forming 
2 wilderneſs. They have alſo abundance of fragrant 
flowers, which are not planted with the ſame regular 
order as in the gardens of Europe. Their vineyards and 
their wine are the beſt in Perſia; and the fountains, 
caſcades, and pleaſure-houſes, are not inferior to thoſe at 
Iſpahan. The king's garden in this city is no leſs 
than two thouſand paces ſquare, and is ſurrounded with 
a wall fourteen feet high. 
We ſhall now give a deſcription of the city of Caſbin, 
the chief city of antient Parthia, the reſidence of many 
of the Perſian kings, and the burial-place of Epheſtion, 
the favourite of Alexander the Great. This i ſtands 
on very high land, though a plain, and is ſurrounded with 
mountains at ſome miles diſtance, The air is fine and 
ſubtile, and in ſummer heat and cold alternately ſucceed 
each other ; for though the days are very hot, the winds 
in the night are extremely piercing, 'I his city, before 
the reign of Nadir, had twelve thouſand houſes inhabit- 
ed ; but when Mr. Hanway was there it had no more 
than eleven hundred, and was reduced to a heap of 
uins. | | Ks 
' The houſes are for the moſt part below the ſurface of 
the earth, to obtain the convenience of water, which 1s 
brought to them from a conſiderable diſtance in chan- 
nels ; for as we uſually bring water up to our houſes, 
they level their houſes to their water ; which are, how- 
eyer, not the leſs agreeable in hot weather. They are 
generally built with bricks, dried in the ſun, cemented 
with a ſtrong mortar. The roofs are flat, and they fre- 
quently ſleep on the houſe-top. The buildings are in- 
cloſed with a mud wall, and conſiſt of two Givikkons ; the 
outer ſtands in a large area, and is only a ſpacious room, 
called the aivan, ſupported with pillars, and open on one 
ſide : here they diſpatch their buſineſs, and alſo eat when 
they do not retire to the women's apartment. There 
are niches in the wall, which anſwer the purpoſe of tables ; 
the floor is generally covered with large worſted carpets, 
and on the ſides of the room are felts about a yard 
broad, and — two or three yards long. Theſe 
are made either with wool or camel's-hair, and, being 
very thick and ſoft, are uſed ſor ſitting upon. In the 
wings of this apartment are ſmaller rooms for lodging, 
and in the ſame yard are apartments ſor the ſervants, and 
the ſtables. On the back part of this building is another, 
likewiſe incloſed by a wall, which, for the ſake of pri- 
vacy, is generally entered by two turnings. Here is the 
harram, or women's apartment, into which no man is 
ſuffered to enter, except the maſter, 
The palace built by Nadir Shah in this city joins to 
the old one, and has an avenue leading to it near three 
hundred yards long,. and fifteen or twenty. broad, formed 
of lofty trees, The palace is encompaſſed by a high and 


which has only one entrance, This is an arched gate, 
the top of which projects, and is ornamented in the 

aitern manner. Within are four large ſquares, adorned 
with lofty trees, fountains, and running water, which 
give the place an awful and majeſtic appearance. The 
apartments are raiſed about ſix feet from the ground ; 
the aiyan, or open hall, is in the center, and ſhuts in 
with falling doors. The apartments are adorned in the 
Indian taſte, and the cielings formed into ſmall ſquares, 
embelliſhed with moral ſentences in very legible charac- 
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thick wall, about a mile and a half in circumference, 
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painted with ſuch art that the glaſs ſeems cut into the 
ſeveral figures it is deſigned to repreſent. Many of the 
floors are only formed of hard earth, and others of a 
compoſition of beaten ſtone. This irregularity is con- 
cealed by the conſtant uſe of carpets. 

The . is magnificent, and conſiſts of a ſquare 
incloſed with a brick wall, thirty feet high and two and 
a half thick. It has four diſtinct apartments, in ſome of 
which are fountains that ſerve to moderate the heat of 
ſummer, by giving the air a refreſhing coolneſs. The 
rooms are lined with ſtucco-work, painted in the Indian 
taſte with birds and flowers; in which the colours are 
beautiful, and ſet off with gilt edgings. The apart- 
ments have ſ:nall chimney- pieces, in a mean taſte ; and 
ſome of them are ornamented with looking-glaſſes in 
ſmall ſquares, of many different dimenſions, ſet into 
the walls; There are a few apartments below ground, 
admirably contrived for coolneſs. Near the harram is 
the eunuchs apartment, remarkable only for its havin 
but one door, and that a very ſtrong one. Here are alſo 
ſome old apartments yet ſtanding built by Shah Abas, 
in which are ſome bad painting done by European 
painters: 


SECT. VII. 


A particular Deſcription of the Ruins of the antient Palace 
of Perſepolis, 255 ed by Alexander the Great: the Tombs 
of the antient 2 ings, and that of Noxi Ruſtang 
uppeſed to have been made by Darius Hy/taſpes. 


ROUT thirty miles from the city of Schiras are 
magnificent remains of the antient palace of Per- 
ſepolis, wantonly burnt by Alexander the Great, Theſe 
at a diſtance appear as in a kind of amphitheatre, they 
being ſeated in a fine plain, and partly encompaſſed by a 
range-of mountains in the form of an half-moon. 

his antient palace of the kings of Perſia, uſually 
called the houſe of Darius, has part of the walls of three 
of its ſides ſtill ſtanding. The front extended fix hun- 
dred paces from north to ſouth, and three hundred and 
ninety from eaſt to weſt. The ſtones of the wall are 
black, harder than marble, ſome of them finely poliſh- 


ed, and many of them of ſuch a ſurpriſing ſize, that it 


is difficult to conceive how the antient Perſians were 
able to remove and raiſe ſuch prodigious maſſes, On 
the front of the building was a ſpacious platform, to 
which there are ſeveral flights of ſteps, the principal of 
which is placed between the middle of the front and 
the north end of the edifice, where two flights wind off 
from each other to the diſtance of forty-two feet at the 
bottom. Theſe ſteps are only four inches high, and 
fourteen in breadth. There are fifty-five of them on the 
north fide, and fifty-three to the fouth ; and there are 

robably others that have been covered by the earth by 
ength of time, as well as a part of the wall which riſcs 
forty-four feet eleven inches high in the front. At the 
bottom of the two flights is a ſingle flight extending 
fifty-ſeven feet four inches from one to the other ; from 
thence the two flights are carried off from each other, 
and returned back from the center at an equal diſtance 
from the extreme parts of the top. Above theſe flights 
is a pavement of long ſtones, and another ſingle flight 
of ſteps ſeventy- ſive feet wide anſwering to that at the 
bottom, and leading up to the grand entrance of the 
edifice. This upper ſtair-caſe has a noble and ſingular 
effect, anſwerable to the magnificent remains of the reſt ' 
of the building. ; 

The ſpectator, on aſcending the upper ſteps, ſets be- 
fore him two grand portals, and as many columns. 
Theſe portals are thirteen feet four inches in breadth, 
and twenty-two feet four inches in depth. On the in- 
ſide, upon a kind of pilaſter on each hand; is a large 
figure reſembling the ſphynx, in baſſo relievo, fourteen 
feet and a half high, and twenty-two feet from the fore- 
legs to thoſe behind. The faces are broken off, and 


the bodies much damaged ; but what is exttaordinary, 
the breaſt and fore-feet project from the pilaſter. Thoſe 
of the firſt portal are turned towards the ſtair-caſe, and 


ters. Moſt of the windows are of thick coloured glaſs, 


thoſe of the ſecond face the mountain. Thoſe pilaſters 
ſtand 
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ſtand on a baſe ſive feet two inches in height, and the 
lirſt portal is thirty-nine feet high. 

The two columns that ſtand between the portals are 
the leaſt damaged, particularly with reſpect to their 
capitals, and the other ornaments of the upper parts; 
but the baſes are entirely covered with earth, heſe 
columns are fourteen feet in circumference, and fifty- 
four feet high. There were formerly two others be- 
tween theſe and the portal, ſeveral pieces of which lie 
half buried in the earth. 

At the diſtance of fifty-two feet to the ſouth of the 
ſame portal is a large baſon for water, formed out of a 
ſingle ſtone twenty feet in length, ſeventeen feet five 
inches broad, and raiſed three feet and a half above the 
ſurface of the floor. From this baſon to the north wall 
is an extenſive ground a hundred and fifty paces in 
length, where nothing is to be ſeen but the fragments 
of large ſtones, with part of the ſhaft of a column, and 
the earth is covered with heaps of ſtones as far as the 
mountain. 

To the ſouthward of the portals juſt deſcribed there 
are two other flights of ſteps reſembling the former, the 
one to the eaſt, and the other to the weſt. On the 
upper part the wall is embelliſhed with foliage, and the 
repreſentation of a lion tearing in pieces a bull, in baſſo 
relievo, much larger than the life. There are likewiſe 
ſmall figures on the middle of the wall. 

On the top of the ſteps is an entrance into an open 
place paved with large ſtones, in which are two ranges 
of columns, ſix in each, and twenty-two feet diſtant from 
each other ; but none of them are entire : there are alſo 
eight pedeſtals, and the ruins of ſome others. At the 
diftance of above ſeventy feet were formerly ſix rows of 
other pillars, ſix in each row, and twenty-two feet diſ- 
tant from each other ; but, though no more than ſeven 
of them are now intire, the baſes of all the reſt are 
ſtanding. 

At above ſeventy feet diſtance from theſe laſt rows of 
columns on the weſt, towards the front of the ſtair-caſe, 
were once twelve other columns in two ranges, fix in 
each; but only five are now remaining. The ground 
is, however, covered with pieces of thef. columns, and 
the ornaments that ſerved for their capitals. Between 
them are pieces of ſculpture, repreſenting, camels on 
their knees, and on the top of one of the columns is a 
compartment in which camels are alſo repreſented in 
that poſture, 

Farther towards the eaſt you are preſented with a view 
of ſeveral ruins, conſiſting of portals, paſſages, and win- 
dows. The inſides of the portals are . 
in baſs relief. I' heſe ruins extend ninety paces from eaſt 
to weſt, and a hundred and twenty-five from north to 
ſouth, and are ſixty paces both from the columns and 
the mountains. In the middle of theſe ruins the earth 
is covered with A broken columns; nineteen 
of which ſtill ſupport their entablature; their ſhafts are 
formed of four pieces, beſides the baſe and capital. 

To the ſouth ef theſe columns, at the diſtance of one 
hundred and eighteen feet, is an edifice that riſes higher 
than any other part of the ruins, from its being ſituated 
on a hill. The front wall, which is five feet ſeven inches 
high on that fide, is compoſed of a ſingle range of ſtones, 
ſome of which are eight feet deep; and the wall extends 


a hundred and thirteen feet from eaſt to weſt, but has | 


neither figures nor any other ornaments. However, in 
the middle of the front are the ruins of a double ſtair- 
caſe, on the ſides of which are ſeveral figures. The reſt 
of the building was chiefly compoſed of large and ſmall 
portals, and is entirely deſtroyed. The largeſt of theſe 
portals is five feet wide, and five feet two inches deep. 
Among the reſt, two portals appear to the north, with 
three niches or windows walled up. Under theſe portals 
are the figure of a man, and two women, down to the 
knees; for their legs are covered with the earth that is 
raiſed againſt them. Under the other gate is the figure 
of a man holding a lion by the mane. To the ſouth is 
a portal and four open windows, each of which is five 
feet nine inches wide, and eleven in height, includin 

the cornice ; their depth is equal to that of the gran 

portals. The two ſides of this gate are carved with the 


hgure of a man, with ſomething on his head reſembling | 
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with figures 
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a tiara, He is accompanied by two women, one of 
whom holds an umbrella over his head. On the inſide, 
three niches are covered with antient Perſian characters. 

To the weſt are two other gates uncovered. Within 
one of them are the figures of two men fighting with a 
bull, that has a ſingle horn in its forehead: this horn one 
man graſps with his left hand, while, with his right, he 
plunges a dagger into his belly. On the other {fide the 
figure, another man holds the horn with his right hand, 
and ſtabs the bull with his left. The other gate has 
the figure of a man fighting in the ſame manner with a 
winged deer, that has alſo a horn in its forehead. Horns 
were anciently the emblems of ſtrength and majeſty, and 
the orientals called Alexander the Horned, becauſe, ſay 
they, he made himſelf king of the horns of the ſun, that 
is, of the eaſt and weſt. 

Behind this ſtructure are the ruins of another, which ex. 
ceed it in length by thirty- eight feet, They have alſo niches 
and windows, the former of which are cut out of ſimgle 
ſtones. A little to the ſouth is a double flightof ſteps ſepa- 
rated by walls embelliſhed with foliage — ſmall figures. 

A little farther to the ſouth are ſubterraneous paſſages, 
into which none of the Perfians dare to enter, though 
they are ſaid to contain great treaſures. This proceeds 
from a general perſuaſion, that all the lights carried into 
them will go out of themſelves: but both Sir John Char- 
din, and Mr. Le Bruyn, far from being intimidated by this 
opinion, examined theſe paſſages with the utmoſt care, 
and proceeded through them with lights till they ended 
in a narrow opening, which extended a great length, and 
appeared to have been formed originally for an aqueduct; 
but its ſtraightneſs rendered it impoſſible for them to pro- 
ceed through it. 

On proceeding ſtill farther to the ſouth, you perceive 
the remains of another edifice, which extends one hun- 
dred and ſixty feet from north to ſouth, and one hundred 
and ninety-one from weſt to weſt. The portals belonging 
to it are ſtill to be ſeen, together with ſeven winks 
and forty eneloſures, that were formerly covered rooms. 
In the middle are the baſes of thirty-ſix columns in fix 
ranges, and the ground is covered with large ſtones, un- 
der which were aqueducts. 

Anciently there ſtood another ſtructure to the weſtward 
of the laſt-mentioned building. On the ruins of the wall, 
which ſtill riſes near two feet above the pavement, are 
cut the figures of men in baſſo relievo, each repreſented 
with a lance, The ground encloſed by this wall con- 
5 a number of round ſtones that were the baſes of co- 

umns. + 

On the eaſt fide of theſe laſt ruins are the remains of 
a beautiful ſtair-caſe, ſixty feet in length, reſembling 
that of the front wall: but though moſt of the ſteps are 
deſtroyed by time, the wall that ſeparates the two flights 
is ſtill eight feet in height, and adorned with figures al- 
moſt as big as the life. The front contains the repreſen- 
tation of a lion encountering a bull: there are alſo lions 
of the ſame workmanſhip on the wings of the ftair-caſe, 
both of them accompanied with characters and figures al- 
moſt as big as the life. Columns were formerly diſpoſ- 
ed between this edifice and the other laſt mentioned. A- 
mong theſe ruins are four portals, each adorned on the 
inſide with a man, and two women, who hold over his 
head an umbrella. 

To the north of the two laſt edifices are two portals 
with their pilaſters, on one of which is alſo the figure of 
a man and two women, one of whom holds an umbrella 
over his head, and above the women is a ſmall figure 


with wings expanded. There are alſo ſeveral other figures 


in relievo on both of theſe portals, and the earth is co- 
vered with fragments and other antiquities. 

From hence you proceed to the laſt ruins of the ſtruc- 
ture on the mountain. On the ſouth ſide are two por- 
tals, under each of which a man is ſeated in a chair hold- 
ing a ſtaff in his right hand, and a kind of vaſe in his 
le. Behind him is another figure, who has a cloth in his 
right hand, and ſomething on his head reſembling the 
tail of a ſea-horſe. Below are three rows of figures 
with lifted hands: theſe are three feet four inches high, 
but the man in the chair is much _—_ than the life. 
Above are ſeveral ornamental ranges of foliage, the low- 
eſt of which is intermixed with ſmall lions, and the 

higgeſt 
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f ith oxen, Theſe portals are twelve feet five 
1 5 breadth, and ten feet four inches deep, and the 
higheſt of the pilaſters are from twenty-eight to. thirty 
none the two pilaſters towards the north a man is ſeat- 
ed, with a was behind him, like the preceding figures, 
2 behind this are two other men holding in their hands 
ſomething that is broken; before the figure repreſented 
ſitting, are two other figures, one with his hands . placed 
on his lips with an air of ſalutation, and the other hold- 
ing a ſmall veſſel. Above theſe figures is a ſtone filled 
with ornaments, and below are five ranges of figures, 
three feet in height: theſe are a band of ſoldiers armed 
in different manners. From the foot of theſe moun- 
tains you have a full view of all the ruins, except the 
walls and ſtair-caſes that cannot here be ſeen, 

The principal difference obſervable in the columns, 
conſiſts in ſome of them in and others none; 
and moſt of them are fluted. ith reſpect to the eleva · 
tion of thoſe that are perfect, they are all from ſeventy to 
ſeyenty- two feet high, and are eighteen feet five inches 
in circumference, except thoſe near the firſt portals. The 
baſes are round, and twenty-four feet ſive inches in 
circumference; they are four feet three inches high, 
and the lower moulding is one foot five inches broad. 
Theſe columns have three ſorts of ornaments towards the 
top, which may be termed capitals. 

Beſides the baſſo relievos already deſcribed, there are 
many others, particularly the repreſentation either of a 
triumph, or a number of people going in proceſſion to 
carry preſents to a king, conſiſting of a multitude of fi- 

ures with an empty chariot, a led camel, ſome led 
Forſes, &c. | 

It is obſervable, that the drapery of all the human fi- 

res in this edifice is extremely ſingular, and has not 
the leaſt relation to that of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; but their military babits reſemble thoſe of the 
Medes and Perſians, 

No muſcles are viſible in the naked parts of the figures, 
which have a heavy air, and nothing has been obſerv- 
ed but the contours; this neglect makes them appear 
ſtiff and inelegant. The draperies have the ſame defect, 
and the whole has a taſtleſs 3 The proportions, 
however, have been finely kept, both in the great and 
ſmall figures, which is a proof that thoſe who made them 
were not intirely deſtitute of capacity, but were proba- 
bly obliged to be too expeditious to finiſh them with 
proper care. The ornaments are, however, exceeding 
beautiful, as are alſo the chairs in which ſome of the fi- 

ures are ſeated, notwithſtanding their being now much 
impaired; It is, therefore, probable, that ſome fine frag- 
ments have been deſtroyed. Beſides, moſt of the ſtones 
are poliſhed like a mirror, particularly thoſe within the 
2 and that compoſe the windows and pavements. 

heſe are of various colours, as white, grey, yellow, 
red, deep blue, and in ſome places black; but the ſtones 
of which the greateſt part of the edifice is formed are of 
a clear blue. In ſhort, every thing correſponds with 
the grandeur and magnificence of a great king's palace, 
to Which the images and relievos give a ſurpriſing air 
of majeſty. There is no doubt of there having been 
very ſtately portals and grand galleries to afford a com- 
munication with all the detached parts of the edifice : 
moſt of the columns, whoſe remains are ſtill ſo beauti- 
ful, were doubtleſs intended to ſupport thoſe galleries; 
and there even appzars to be ſtill ſome remains of the 
royal apartments. In a word, the magnificence of theſe 
ruins can never be ſufficiently CINE and this ſtruc- 
ture muſt undoubtedly have coſt immenſe ſums. | 

Near the mountain are two ancient tombs of the. 
kings of Perſia, one to the north, and the other to the 
ſouth. Theſe are both hen out of the rock, and are 
noble fragments of antiquity. Their fronts are covered 
with figures and other ornaments. The form of both 
are nearly the ſame, and therefore it will be ſufficient 
to give a deſcription of one of them, and we ſhall take 
that to the north. That part of the ſepulchre, on which 
the figures are carved, is forty. feet wide. The height 
is nearly equal to the width, and the rock extends ſixty 
paces on each ſide. A range of four columns ſu port 
the entablature with their capitals, each of which is form- 
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ed of the heads of two oxen as far as the breaſt, with tile 
fore legs bent on the top of each column. The gate, which 
is encompaſſed with ornaments, is placed in the middle 
between two of theſe columns, but is at preſent almoſt 
cloſed up. Above the columns is the cornice and en- 
tablature; adorned with nine ſmall lions on each fide 
in baſs relief, advancing towards the middle, where 
there is a ſmall ornament reſembling a vaſe. Over the 


lions are two ranges of men, almoſt as large as the 


life, fourteen in each range, all armed, and holding up 
their hands as if to ſupport the building above them, 
and on the fide is an ornament that has ſome re= 
ſemblance to a pillar, with the head of ſome animal that 
has but one horn, Above is another cornice ornament- 
ed with leaves. On the left, where the wall projects, 
are three rows of niches above each other, each contain- 
ing two figures armed with lances, and three others on 
the fide armed in the ſame manner. There are like- 
wiſe two on the right fide with their left hands placed 
on their beards, and the right on their body, By their 
ſide are three others like thoſe on the other fide. 7 {an 
on three ſteps, ſtands a man, who ſeems to be a king 
pointing at ſomething with his oy hand, and hold- 
ing a bow in his left, Before him is an altar, on 
which an offering is made, and from it the flames are. 
repreſented anden | | 

Two leagues from theſe ruins, is a place called Naxi 
Ruſtan, where there are tombs of perſons of eminence 
among the ancient Perſians, that much reſemble thoſe 
of Perſepolis, only they are carved much higher in the 
rock, This place receives its name from one Ruſtan, a 
fabulous perſon, whoſe figure is carved there. It is 
— nd 9k he was a potent prince of ſo immenſe a 
ſtature, that he was forty cubits in height, and lived 
one thouſand one hundred and thirteen years. 

Before theſe tombs is a platform, above which their 
baſes riſe eighteen feet. The tombs themſelves are four 
times that height, and the rock is twice as high as the 
tombs, which in the middle extend ſixty feet wide. Un- 
der each tomb is a ſeparate table filled with large figures 
in baſlo relievo, and on two of them are ſome traces of 
men fighting on horſeback, Between theſe tombs are 
three other tables covered with figures, among which is 
a man on horſeback preceded by two others, and follow- 
ed by a third, which is almoſt defaced. 

heſe tombs extend two hundred and eighty paces, 
and at the diſtance of ſixty paces from the firſt of them 


is alittle ſquare building. Between the two'tombs is 


a man on horſeback placed in a nich; his hair falls 
down on his ſhoulders, and upon his head is a crown 
with a bonnet riſing above it. He is dreſſed after the 
Roman manner, and has a large ſword by his fide, with 
his left hand on the hilt, and his right hand preſented 
to a perſon before him, while a third figure, in a Ro- 
man habit, ſtands with his hands open in the attitude of 
a ſuppliant, 
Figures, half covered with earth, are ſeen on the ſide 
of the third tomb, and in the middle of them is a man 
on horſeback, which the people ſay, repreſents Ruſtan ; 
he is in a Roman dreſs, and has alſo a bonnet riſin 
from a crown, with flowing hair, a long beard, * 
his left hand upon the hilt of his ſword; but, notwith- 
ſtanding the pretence of his prodigious ſtature, both he 
and his horſe are of the common ſize, Before him is a 
woman with flowing hair, wearing a crown: ſhe is 
dreſſed like Minerva, and holds up part of her drapery 
with her left hand. A third figure repreſents a warrior, 
with a tiara on his head, *. his left hand placed on 
the hilt of his ſword. In another compartment is an im- 
perfect appearance of men fighting on horſeback. All 
theſe figures are carved in the rock. This tomb of Noxi 
Ruſtan is ſuppoſed to be that made by Darius Hyſtaſpes, 
from its perfectly correſponding with the deſeription 
given of it by Cteſius in his Hiſtory of Perſia, and with 
that of Diodorus Siculus. | 3 

. At two hundred paces diſtance, on the weſtern fide of 
the mountain, are two tables cut in the rock. That to 
the left repreſents two men on horſeback, one of whom 
graſps a circle, of which the other has quitted the hold. 


Some imagine, that the firſt is Alexander, and the other 
Darius, who by this action reſigns to him the 1 5 
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Others imagine that theſe figures repreſent two potent 
princes, or generals, who, after being engaged in a long 
war, without obtaining any advantage over each other, 
at laſt agreed, that he who ſhould reſt this circle out 
of the hand of his competitor ſhould be acknowleged 
the victor. But theſe are at beſt no more than con- 
jectures. 


SECT. VIII. 


the Exerciſes, rural Sports, Games, and Diverſions uſed 
in Perſia, Of the Manner of travelling ; of their Cou- 
riers, and Foot Meſſengers. 


AVING conſidered the buildings of the Per- 

fians, and the noble antiquities ſtill remainin 
of the grandeur of the ancient kings of Perſia, we ſha 
return to the moderns, and take a view of their exerciſes 
and diverſions. 

As the Parthians were for many ages famous for their 
fkill in horſemanſhip, and the uſe of the bow, there are 
at preſent no exerciſes in which the young men of rank, 
both of that province and of Perſia in general, more ex- 
cel. 

Before Perſia was laid waſte by civil war, it was uſual 
for the king to come into the Meidan at Iſpahan, at cer- 
tain times every week, to be witneſs of the activity 
and addreſs of his ſubjects, and it was not unuſual even 
for them to contend tor the prize. | 

In teaching this exerciſe, a youth is firſt inſtructed 
to bend the bow, firſt a weaker, and then a ſtronger; 
after which he learns to ſhoot forwards, backwards, ſide- 
ways, and almoſt in every poſture. For ſome time they 
are exerciſed in ſhooting upwards into the air, to try 
which ſhoot the higheſt ; after this they are brought to 
ſhoot at a mark, and to diſcharge their arrows with 
ſteadineſs and truth. In theſe exerciſes they uſe arrows 
that have blunt iron heads; but for ſervice they have 
them ſharp, and ſhaped like the point of a javelin. 

Their pupils are next taught to mount a horſe with 
dexterity, to fit ſteadily on the ſaddle, to gallop with a 
looſe rein, to ſtop ſhort, and upon the leaſt ſignal to 
turn to the right or left. 

They are alſo taught to play at a game that has ſome 
reſemblance to the game of bandy, only it is performed 
on horſeback. Each perſon has a ſhort bat in his hand, 
and a ball being thrown amongſt them, oo ride after 
it, and ſtooping almoſt to the ground, ſtrike it while 
on a full * = and he who ſtrikes it ofteneſt before it 
comes to the end of the place appointed, wins the 

rize. 

? They are alſo taught'to manage the ſabre, and to 
throw the lance. The ſtaves they throw by way of 
exerciſe are unarmed, and about five feet long, and 
with theſe they engage on horſeback, and, though they 
have no ſteel point, 8 give each other dange- 
rous wounds. After they had gone through theſe ex- 
erciſes they were formerly permitted to ſhoot for a prize 
in the royal Meidan before the king and court. In that 
ſquare is a high pole like the maſt of a ſhip, and upon 
it was ſet a cup, ſometimes of maſly gold, eſpecially if 
the king and great officers intended to ſhoot at it, as 
they frequented did before the reign of Nadir. Thoſe 
who contended for the prize, rode full gallop with their 
bows and arrows in their hands, and when they had 
paſſed a little beyond the pole, without either ſtoppin 
or turning their horſes, they bent themſelves backward, 
and let fly their arrows at the cup, and he who brought 
it down gained great honour. By theſe exerciſes the 
Perſian troops have rendered themſelves extremely for- 
midable, not only when they attack an enemy, but 
when put to flight. 

As to their rural | their manner of hunting ſeems 
no leſs remarkable, They have very fleet grey-hounds, 
but the ſtags and antelopes they courſe, are 15 ſwift of 
foot, that the hounds cannot come up with them, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of their hawks. theſe they have 
various kinds brought from Circaſſia, the northern part 
of the empire, and even Ruſſia. Theſe hawks are not 


only taught to fly at quails, partridges, rabbets, and 
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hates, but even at deer, and the moſt furious wild beaſts. 
To bring them up to this exerciſe, they are ſaid to take 
the ſkin of one of theſe beaſts, and having ſtuffed it 
faſten a piece of fleſh on its head, on which they ſuffer 
the hawk to feed while they draw the ſtuffed ſkin along 
upon wheels, to uſe them to fix themſelves on the head 
while it moves. When the young hawk has been for 
ſome time accuſtomed to feed in this manner, th 

carry him to the ſport with an old ſtaunch hawk uſed to 
the game. The dogs being let looſe, the hawks are ſoon 
after thrown up, and faſtening on the head of the beat 
ſtrike their talons into his fleſh, and beat their wing; 
about his eyes, ſo that not being able to ſee his way, 
the dogs come up and ſeize him. They uſually carry a 
ſmall kettle-drum at their ſaddle bow to call off the 
hawks; and it is ſaid that ſome of them were formerly 


taught to fly at men. | 
hen 4 ing or the t men go a hunting, the 
country people, for ten or fifteen leagues round, are or- 


dered to drive all the wild beaſts and game into a certain 
place ſurrounded with fences and ſtrong nets; and when 
they are thus encloſed, every perſon in the company 
ſhoots at which he pleaſes, and there are frequently ſeve- 
ral hundred killed at one of theſe bunting matches, 
but they generally ſtay till the perſon of the higheſt rank 
comes up, and + 5" an arrow, after which they 
all let fly as faſt as they can, there being generally a 
ſtrange medley of animals, driven in a crowd together, as 
antelopes, deer, wild hogs, wolves, horſes, and foxes, 
They know nothing of hunting by the ſcent, but they 
frequently bring up leopards and panthers to hunt, or 
rather ſurpriſe the game, for they creep from one cover 
to another, till they can leap upon their prey, but ne- 
ver purſue it in a continued courſe, 

he Perfians are not much addicted to gaming, and 
ſome of the moſt ſcrupulous look upon all games of 
chance as unlawful; however, ſome play at cards, dice, 
cheſs, tables, and other games. People of diſtinction 
alſo divert themſelves with the fighting of wild beaſts, 
and the common people amuſe themſelves with ſeein 
the feats performed by rope- dancers, tumblers, an 


Juggters. 

e ſhall now take a view of their manner of tra- 
velling, in which they differ greatly from the inhabi- 
tants of Indoſtan; for they have no vehicle that has the 
leaft reſemblance to the palanquin, ſo adapted to indulge 
the indolence of the effeminate and luxurious ; nor 
are there any wheel-carriages known in the country. 
The only method of conveyance is by means of ca- 
mels, horſes, mules, and aſſes. The women of rank, 
who are as much as poſſible concealed, are put into a 
ſquare wooded machine, two of which are hung like 
paniers on the back of a camel; they are about three 
feet deep, and juſt large enough for one woman to fit 
down in it, and over their head are three or four hoops, 
like thoſe which ſupport the tilt of a waggon, with a 
cloth thrown over them. 

In times of peace, before the late reigns, and the 
civil wars that have ſpread deſolation through the coun- 
try, BY 5 uſually travelled in caravans, conſiſting of 
four or five hundred camels, beſides other beaſts ; this 
was attended with little expence, there being caravan- 
ſeras at proper diſtances, where they had their lodgings 
gratis, and purchaſed proviſions at the beſt hand; and 
though the roads are frequently ſteep and mountainous, 
yet ſuch care was taken in laying bridges and cauſeways, 
and in levelling and enlargin the ways, that a traveller 
ſeldom met with any difficulties but what were caſily . 
ſurmounted. . 

The Perſian couriers are armed with ſabres, and wear 
a white ſaſh girded from their ſhoulders to their waiſt, 
many times round their bodies, which enables them to 
ride for ſeveral days with little fatigue : they take horſes 
wherever they can find them, which are frequently never 
returned to the owners : they even diſmount travellers, 
and often leave them to walk and carry their baggage. 
The injuſtice of this behaviour occaſions their being 
ſometimes repulſed and ſeverely. treated; though ac- 
cording to the laws an entire ſubmiſſion is required, as 
they are employed in the king's ſervice. Poſt-maſters 


are ſupplied by the king's orders with thirty, . fr 


— 
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fiſty horſes, according to their appointments ; but as 
the demand is frequently . than they are able to 
ſupply, and the ſhah's allowance very ſmall, they are 
often obliged. to abſcond, which is a principal cauſe of 
the barbarity of the couriers. One of theſe poſt-maſters, 
ſays Mr. Hanway, being challenged upon this account 
by Nadir, anſwered,  ** That I have not ſupplied thy 
« couriers with horſes, is moſt certain; becauſe for every 
« ten horſes thou haſt provided, thou haſt ſent me 
- « twenty couriers : a man had better die at once, than 
« live to ſerve a raſcal ; and immediately ſtabbed him- 
ſelf, The ſhah cried - out, “ That is a brave fellow, 
« fave him: but it was too late. | 

Thoſe here called poſt-maſters are only appointed 
to keep the horſes in readineſs for the king's couriers, 
and have no concern-with the letters of private perſons, 
Theſe are cartied by ſhatits, or footmen;; and if — 
man has letters to ſend, he diſpatches one of theſe wit 
them on purpoſe. They will travel a thouſand miles 
in eighteen or twenty days, and not aſk more than 
twenty- pence or two ſhillings a day for their trouble. 
T hey take with them a bottle of water, and a little bag 
of proviſions, which ſerve them thirty or forty hours. 
They generally leave the high road, and croſs the coun- 
try the neareſt way, Some families make this their only 
employment, and breed their children up to it, by 
making them practiſe running from their infancy. + 

The ſhah and the great men have ſeveral of theſe in 
their retinue; but before àa man can be admitted one 
of the king's running-footmen, he muſt give a very 
extraordinary proof of his being ſwift of foot; for he 
muſt run from the great gate of the palace at Iſpahan to 
a place a league as a half from that city twelve times 
in a day, and every time bring an arrow delivered to 
him by thoſe who ſtand at the end of the race, to ſhew 
that he has run the whole courſe ; and this he performs 
between ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet, that is, in thirteen or four- 
teen hours at moſt, though it is no leſs, than a hundred 
and eight miles. None but the ſhah's favourite ſer- 
vants are admitted to this honour, - On the day of trial 
the elephants and horſemen are drawn up in the royal 
ſquare, with the drums, trumpets, and other muſic 
ſounding, as if it was a great feſtival. All the great 
men make preſents to the ſhatir, and ſeveral of them 
ride the courſe with him; and the mob, time he 
returns, expreſs their ſatisfaction by their ts and 
acclamations. | | 

Whenever the viceroys and khans admit a ſhatir into 
their ſervice, they oblige him to run the ſame number 
of miles, and he is careſſed and preſented with gifts by 


all their dependants, in the ſame manner as the ſhatirs 
of the king. 2 | 


S. EC T. IX. 


Of their Marriages, and Treatment of their Namen; and of 
the Death and Funerals of the Perfians. | 


12 Perſians are allowed four legal wives, but the 
people in general are far from making uſe of this 
liberty: and we are informed by Mr. Hanway, that a 
Mullah obſerved to him, that though their law per- 
mitted a plurality of wives, and did not reſtrain men 
in the number of concubines; yet they always conſider- 
ed him as the moſt virtuous man who confined himſelf 
to one wife, without any concubine; and at the ſame 
time intimated his opinion, that | celibacy ſeemed to be 
a war againſt nature, and was conſequently a crime, 
Indeed, few men have more than one wife, who, a- 
mong the great, ſeem to be taken from ſome political 
view, as the quality or intereſt of her family, and to ſerve 
as the miſtreſs of the concubines, who wait upon her, 
though they are equally admitted to their maſter's bed, 
and their iſſue is no leſs legitimate than her's. 
In chooſing a wife they are'ſatisfied with the account 
they receive from others of her beauty and accompliſh- 
ments. Love, eſpecially among thoſe of high rank, is 
the leaſt motive for entering into the marriage · ſtate. 
This ſhe does not much expect. Her great induce- 


ments are the number of ſlaves, the cloaths, the equi- 
l 


page, and the figure the man makes in the world. In- 
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deed if a woman is ſo unfortunate as to feel a very tender 
paſhon for her huſband, ſhe is commonly unhappy, from 
ſeeing him leave her bed for that of a-ſlave, and per- 
haps for a common proſtitute; and if ſhe has the bold- 
neſs to expreſs her reſentment, ſhe will probably have 
the mortification to ſee another wife introduced into 
the houſe to govern in her ſtead; 10e 
The Perſians, when they meet with an advantageous 
match, their children in their infancy, otherwiſe 
they are in no haſte with reſpect to their ſons ; but allow 
them in the mean time a female flave for their bed- 
fellow, iir 
Before marriage the woman is examined in regard to 
her perſon by the mother, or other relation of the man, 
as the man is by the parents or friends of the woman. A 
report being made, the woman's parents demand the price; 
which being paid, the judge, or, where there is none, 
the prieſt, Eds received notice that the parties are 
ready, marries them, often without their having ſeen 
each other, W 2 | 
The day before the bridegroom takes home his bride, 
he ſends her a habit, ornaments, and jewels, ſuitable 
to her quality; and the next day, towards the evening, 
he goes on horſeback, with the richeſt furniture he can 
procure, attended by his friends, with muſic and dan- 
eing- girls, to fetch her home. She meets him part of 
the way mounted on a camel or horſe; but ſo veiled that 
her face cannot be ſeen. She is attended by her relations 
and friends in their gayeſt equipage, with her flaves, 
cloaths, and baggage. Both companies being joined, 
they march to the huſband's houſe with lighted torches 
and muſic playing before them, and followed by the 
mob, who, with joyful - acclamations, - expreſs their 
wiſhes for the happineſs of the new-tmarried pair. 
On their arrival at the houſe the bride is led to her 
apartment, and the huſband ſoon follows her. This is in 
general the firſt view he has of her face. The company 
ſpend the remainder of the evening, and ſometimes ſe- 
veral days ſucceflively in feaſting and rejoicing at the 
houſe; but the men and women are in ſeparate apart- 
ments; and if it be the wedding of a man of quality, 
the muſic, the dancing-girls, and the mob, are alſo 
generally well entertained. But marriage does not give 
the women any liberty ; for they, to all appearance, 
are conſidered as little more than ſervile creatures, form- 


* 


ed for the pleaſure and indulgence of their lord. p 


* Happy were it for the Chriſtian world, ſays a pious 
and moral hiſtorian, if women were more generally 
taught from the earlieſt time of life, that rebellion 
againſt - huſbands in Europe is, at leaſt, as great a 
crime as Aſiatic tyranny over wives; and the thoughts 
of the latter muſt neceſſarily make them ſhudder. 
Women are not often taught the doctrine of ſubor- 
dination otherwiſe than by cuſtom, which t 


cc 


„ times call, and much oftener think, an arbit in- 
<< vaſion of their rights; the underſtanding and the 
heart ought to ſubſeribe to this doctrine, in order to 
e eſtabliſh this rule of conduct upon a folid baſis. This 
« women might more generally comprehend, that 
<< ſubordination is necoeſſary to the very being of go- 

vernment ; that the pre- eminence which men enjoy, 
conſiſts chiefly in a ſuperior toil ; that whether a man 


has the mind of an angel, or a brute, ſtill the gentle 


«« paſſions, and the ſubmiſſive conduct of a wife, muſt 
s eſtabliſh her power in the heart of her huſband, more 
permanently than all the arts of pride and rebellion ; 
thus — be if ſhe means to poſſeſs his affections: 
„ and if ſhe does not mean it, he has the 
„ ſon to maintain that ſuperiority with 
«© has' inveſted him. And as Providence has appointed 
man the guardian and protector of woman, he oughr 
therefore to be the chief object of her love.” 

The Perſians of rank have alſo a kind of concubines, 
whom they agree with either for life or a certain time. 
Theſe contr are alſo Fe before à magiſtrate, 
and where a man parts with one of theſe, ſhe muſt re- 


ter rea- 


main fingle forty days before ſhe enters into a contract 


with another, to ſee if ſhe be with child; for in that 
caſe the firſt man muſt keep her till ſhe is brought to 


| bed, and afterwards take care of her children. A man 
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may 


hey ſome- - 


ich nature 
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may alſo take his ſlave to his bed, but he may diſpoſe of 
her as he pleaſes without any ceremony, and yet their chil- 
dren inherit according to their ſeniority ; and if the ſon 
of a ſlave be the eldeſt, he has an elder brother's por- 
tion. 

With reſpect to the children, every perſon has a right 
to diſpoſe of his effects to ſuch of them, and in ſuch pro- 
portions, as he thinks fit, except that he is limited by 
the marriage-contraCt to leave a certain part to his legal 
wife, which deſcends to her iſſue. But where the fa- 
ther makes no will, and is under no obligation to leave 
any part of his fortune to any particular woman and her 
children, the eldeſt ſon takes two-thirds of his eſtate 
and effects, and the reſt are divided among the younger 
children without diſtinction. 

Divorces are eaſily obtained, eſpecially where both 

ies agree to part: the wife uſually alledges, that the 
uſband takes up too much time with his ſlaves and con- 
cubines to afford her due benevolence, or elſe that he is 
impotent; in either of which caſes a divorce is readily 
granted, and both the man and woman are at liberty to 
marry again. 
It will not be improper here to take ſome notice of the 
employments of the women. Thoſe of Ghilan are wy 
induſtrious ; for the common ſort are often ſeen abroad, 
without veils, planting rice, and performing other offices 
of agriculture; and within doors they are employed in 
ſpinning and working in different manufactures :' but 
women of ſuperior quality work very little, if at all. 
Quintus Curtius obſerves, that Alexander ſent Darius's 
mother ſeveral pieces of purple, and other veſtures, which 
he had received from Macedon, that if the manufacture 
pleaſed her, ſne might cauſe her grand- children to make 
them for her — This was refuſed as a great in- 
dignity, it being eſteemed mean and diſhonourable for 
ladies in Perſia to work in wool. Alexander excuſed 
himſelf as being ignorant of their cuſtoms, alledging, 
that his ſiſter had worked the robe in which he was ar- 
rayed. The Perſian ladies, q* our author, are ſtill of 
the ſame opinion; nor is this ſurprizing, if we conſider 
that in Europe, where induſtry is reckoned a principal 
virtue, there are many women whoſe birth, fortune, 
and beauty, might challenge the higheſt attention, who 
rather chooſe to be ignorant of the eſſential duties of 
life, than of its vain ceremonies and amuſements. 

The females who do not labour in the field are ſeldom 
ſeen abroad, except in a morning before the ſun riſes, 
and then they are covered with veils which reach down 
to their feet, When they travel on horſeback, every lady 
of diſtinction is not only veiled, but generally has a ſer- 
vant who runs or rides — her to clear the way; and, 
on ſuch occaſions, the men, even in the market- places, 
always turn their backs till the women are paſt, it being 
thought the higheſt ill manners to look at them. © But 
this awful reſpect, ſays Mr. Hanway, is only a proof 
of the ſlavery in which they are doomed to live. The 
care which they take to conceal their faces, to avoid 
the imputation of acting indelicately, and contrary to 
© cuſtom, has made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on them, 
<< that I was told of a woman, who: being accidentally 
© ſurpriſed in bathing, ſhewed her whole perſon, ex- 
< cept her face; to hide which all her ſolicitude was 
„ employed.” | rd * 

The girls are eſteemed at age when nine years old, 
and the bore at thirteen and are no longer under the 
direction of their guardians : and when a guardian dies, 
the magiſtrate, upon examination, will admit them to 
be of age ſooner. The eldeſt ſon is always guardian to 
the younger children, and the infants have the privile 


of not having their eſtates ſeized for the debts of the 
2 till they are of age and able to plead for them- 
ves. Nn bitt nat! 17 


We ſhall now give ſome account of their treatment 
of the dying and the dead, particularly of their ſeveral 
funeral rites. 1111 | 45 | 
When a man is thought to be drawing near his laſt 
hour, they ſet up lighted lamps, or make ſmall fires on 
the terraces of his houſe, that the people of the neigh- 
bourhood and thoſe that paſs by may pray for him. The 
mullah, or prieſt, is al ſo fent for, who reminds him that 


it is time to review his paſt life, and repent of his fins ; 
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| they likewiſe make him repeat his creed, that there ig 


but one God, who has neither companion nor equa] 
that Mahomet was his prophet, and ſent into the worls 
to publiſh the true religion; and that Ali and the eleven 
[mans are his true ſucceſſors. When he can ſpeak no 
longer, they read ſome chapters of the Koran to him 
till he expires. His death is immediately known by the 
rms and lamentations of thoſe about him. The re. 
ations immediately ſet up a great cry, rend their cloaths 
tear their hair, and beat their breaſts ; while the women 
in particular utter their complaints, and addreſs the 
corpſe with the moſt tender expreſſions. 

In the mean time the cadi is informed of his deceaſe: 
on which he gives an order to a perſon, whoſe office it "4 
to waſh the dead, to ſend ſome of his people for that 
purpoſe, If it be a man he ſends men, and if a woman 
thoſe of her own ſex, who immediately ſtrip the corpſe 
taking all that is upon it for their own uſe, and then 
carry the body to a certain pool, or large baſon, pro- 
vided in every town for that purpoſe in ſome private 
place; but the great men have baſons in their gardens 
over which they pitch a tent for waſhing any of the 
_ when they die. After they have cleaned the 
corpſe they ſtop up all the 'vents, as the mouth, noſe, 
ears, &c. with cotton, that nothing may iſſue from 
them. Afterwards the corpſe is wrapped up in a new 
winding-ſheet of cotton cloth; and if it be a perſon of 
fortune, ſome paſſages out of the Koran are ſtamped up- 
on it. The body is then depoſited in ſome place at a 
diſtance from the houſe ; and if it is to be buried at a 
conſiderable diſtance,” it is put into a wooden coffin, 
filled up with ſalt, lime, and perfames, which is their 
only method of embalming che dead in Perſia, for they 
never embowel them. 

If they are interred near the place where they die, 
they are carried thither directly as ſoon as they are waſh. 
ed, without much ceremony ; 'and the people who at- 
tend the corpſe, follow it without the leaſt order. At 
the interment of perſons of diſtinction, the enſigns of the 
moſque ate carried before them on long pikes ; one has 
at the end of it an iron hand, which they call Ali's hand; 
others have creſcents; and on the reſt are written the 
names of Mahomet, his daughter Fatima, and his twelve 
ſucceſſors. They have alſo ſilk ſtreamers, and led horſes, 
which carry the turban and arms of the deceaſed. The 
neighbours offer their ſervice for carrying the corpſe to 
the grave; and if a man of rank meets a funeral, he 
—— diſmount from his horſe and aſſiſt in carrying the 

ier. 

None are buried in the moſques, but in many places 
they have their 98 grounds at a little diſtance from 
the town, by the road ſide: however, in Iſpahan and ſe- 
veral other 2 cities, there are burying- places within 
the ci heir graves nearly teſemble ours, only on 
the fide next Mecca the earth is made hollow, and the 
corpſe laid in it wrapt in its winding ſheet without a 
coffin, with the face towards Mecca. If it be a great 
man his turban, his ſword, his bow and quiver of ar- 
rows are laid by him. The reaſon of their laying him 
under a hollow place of the earth is from the opinion, 
that the ſoul reanimates the body ſoon after its inter- 


ment, and is examined by certain angels in relation to 


his life and manners. The Saieds, who are of the fa- 
mily of Mahomet, never have any earth thrown into 
their graves, for they are only covered with a great 
ſtone. They have generally monuments and tomb- 
ſtones as with us, but inſtead of giving an account of 
the deceaſed, they uſually engrave upon them ſome 
paſſages of the Koran; or an epitaph, in which, accord- 
ing to the common ſenſe of mankind, life is compared 
to a flower that bloſſoms in the fpring, and in the ſum- 
mer appears in the full luſtre of its beauty; but in au- 
tumn begins to wither and decline, and when winter 
comes on, a guſt of wind blows it to the ground, where 
it lies and. rots. 

Eight or ten days after the funeral, and on certain feſ- 
tivals, the friends and relations viſit the tomb, eſpeci- 
ally the women with their children, who there renew | 
their lamentations, and beating their breaſt expoſtulate 
with the deceaſed upon his leaving them; mean while 


their friends endeavour to comfort them, and ay 
eave 
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at their grave cakes, ſweetmeats, and fruit, in or- 
2 — angels who guard the ſepulchre. 

They uſually mourn +, days, not by * 
which they deteſt as an infernal habit, but b ewing 
the moſt lively expreſſions of grief two. or three times 
a week, and wearing à torn and negligent garb of a 
dark blue colour. This time being expired,they bathe, 
ſhave, and dreſs themſelves in their uſual habits. 'Their 
wives appear moſt inconſolable, for a widow in Perſia 
ſeldom marries a ſecond huſband, . 

The Perſian kings are frequently buried at Kom in 

eat ſtate,- as appears from the following account of the 
Fterment of Soliman. The corpſe was preceded 'by 
one hundred camels and mules, which carried proviſi- 
ons for a thouſand people, who were to attend it on the 
road; after which was carried the body in a large litter 
covered with a pall of cloth of gold, by two camels led 

the Nazir or high-ſteward. On the ſide of it went 
two ſervants _—_— perfumes in golden cenſers, and 
a company of prieſts ſinging their prayers. Theſe 
| were followed by an empty litter covered with red and 

n; then followed all the great officers of the court 
on foot with their cloaths rent, except the prime mi- 
niſter, who was permitted to ride, on account of his 
great age. Many thouſands: of the people joined the 
proceſſion, and made dreadful lamentations, as for their 
common parents. In this order they proceeded about a 
league from Iſpahan to one of the king's country pa- 
laces, where the corpſe reſted; and the following night 
thoſe appointed to attend it proceeded on their journey 
to Kom, while the great officers returned to Iſpahan to 
attend the new king. The ſhops were then opened, 
which had been ſhut ever ſince the people had notice of 
the king's death, and the court reſumed its uſual ſplen- 


Ser. Xx: 
Of the Religion and Superſtition of the Perſians. 


As do the eſtabliſhed religion of Perſia, the Turks 
A and Perſians equally acknowledge the Koran to be 
the great law of the prophet Mahomet ; but trace their 
* and inveterate animoſities as high as his imme- 
diate ſucceſſors. Ali was Mahomet's brother's ſon, and 
married to Fatima, the daughter of the falſe prophet. 
Hence the Perſians infer his right to the ſucceſſion, which 
was notwithſtanding invaded by his uncles Abubeker, 
Omar, and Oſman, the brothers of Mahomet, whoſe 
uſurpation, both as kings and prophets, is approved of 
by the Turks. Ali, at length, ſucceeded, and the diſ- 
pute might have been loſt in oblivion, had he made no 
different explications of the Koran. This, however, 
produced no extraordinary effects till the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when Sheffie, a man of an exemplary life, who 
pretended to a regular deſcent from Ali, began to teach 
and expound the Mahometan law, and the doctrine of 
Ali's followers, in preference to the precepts taught by 
the Turkiſh doctors. This reviving the — 
of the injury done to Ali by his uncles, the Perſians 
began to curſe them in their public prayers, and chang- 
ed the form of the Mahometan creed, wing Ali the 
title of the friend of God. Theſe two 2 being thus 
divided, thoſe who maintained the ſucceſſion of Abu- 
beker, Omar, and Oſman, called themſelves Sunnis, 
while the followers of Ali took the name of Schias. 

The Perſians acknowledge that the Moſaic was the true 
religion before Chriſt, whom they alſo believe to be atrue, 
propheg and teacher ſent from God; but that the religion 

e taught was contained in a book, which, at Maho- 
met's coming, was taken by the angel Gabriel into hea- 
ven, and the Koran brought down in its ſtead. Th 
alſo, like the other Mahometans, ſay, that Jeſus Chrif 
did not die upon the croſs, but as he was going to his 
crucihxion, he was inviſibly tranſlated to heaven, and 
that Judas being miraculouſly brought thither in his 
place, his face appeared like that of Chriſt, and he was 
crucihed in his ſtead. Thus they confeſs the truth of 
our Saviour's miſſion, but mingle almoſt every thing re- 
lativg to him with extravagant fictions. r 


ply, That theſe are not formed to ſuppl 
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The Mahometans have two articles of faith, and 
hve of practice. That there is no other God but God; 
and that Mahomet is his prophet; that men ought to ob 
ſerve bodily purifications; pray to God at the appointed 
times; give alms to the poor; faſt all the month of Ra- 
mezan, and, if poſſible, go in pilgrimage to the temple of 
Mecca: To theſe the Perſians add an eighth article, 
which is, that Ali is the friend of God. 1 

The Perſians maintain that all ſouls were formed long 
before the creation of the world, and many of their 
doctors believe the metempſychoſis or tranſmigration of 
ſouls. Their hiſtory of the creation has many fables, 
mixed with the truths they have taken from the books 
of Moſes. | 6:4 546%143) and) 23s <7 1 
They ſay that both good and evil angels were made of 
the ſubſtance of light and fire, and being compoſed of 
ſoul and body, their aerial forms may be ſo condenſed as 
to become viſible; That the firſt timę the evil angels 
diſobeyed God, the good angels fought them, and brought 
them captives to heaven, where God pardoned them; 
but he afterwards creating man, and commanding. all 
the angels to bow before him, the evil e 
with pride, again rebelled; upon which they were gurſt 
by the Almighty, who precipitated them from heaven 
reef a place which their fury and deſpair has 1 

ell. 1 
They imagine that as ſoon as the deceaſed is laid in his 
tomb, the grave cloſed, and the company retired, the 
departed ſoul re- enters the body, and is Viſited by two 
black angels, terrible to behold, the one called Muykir, 
and the other Nekir, Who oblige the perſon to ſit up- 
right, and queſtion him concerning the unity of God, 
the miſſion of Mahomet, and the good or evil be has 
performed, which they record in a hook to be opened at 
the general judgment; that in the mean while, the 
ſouls of the faithful are filled with tranſports. of joy; 
while the wicked endure the dreadful pangs of remorſe. 
They ſay, the ſoul wanders about til the body is in- 
terted; but that it has no ſooner undergone. the, firſt 
examination in the ſepulchre, than it enters an aëri- 
al body, in which it continues, till the general re- 
ſurrection, when it will be re- united to, its , eaxthly 
frame. | ain W ind ads fob. 

After the final judgment they maintain, that all men 
muſt paſs over a certain bridge no wider than: a razor's 
edge: that unbelievers and the wicked will infallibly 
fall in their paſſage into hell; but that the faithful ſhall 
paſs the bridge ſwifter than a bird flies through the air 
and enter into paradiſe. 8 

They maintain, that the torments of hell conſiſt in 
being put into the hands of devils, who fhall hang up 
the body in dreadful caverns full of dragons, ſerpents, 
and all manner of noxious and loathſome animals, which 
ſhall perpetually gnaw it, and fill the ſoul with rage and 
remorſe. On the other hand, the joys of paradiſe will, 
according to them, entirely conſiſt in ſenſual delights. . . 

The bleſſed, ſay they, after they have taſted of the 
fountain of living waters, ſhall ſeat themſelves on the 
banks of the river of delight, which is ſhaded by a tree 
ſo immenſely large, that was a man to ride poſt fifty 
thouſand years he would not paſs the extent of one of 
its leaves: that Mahomet and Ali ſhall ſerve the hap- 
py with the water of this delicious river, mounted on 
the Pay Duldul, an animal that has the head of a wo- 
man, the foot of a ſtag, and the hinder part of a tyger: 
that they will be attended by innumerable companies 
of fair celeſtial beauties, wich large black eyes, created 
on purpoſe for the 7 of the elect, A alſo 
maintain, that they ſhall enjoy the free uſe of theſe vo- 
luptuous pleaſures, without being capable of ſinning, 
becauſe nothing is forbidden, nor ſhall they there ex- 
perience the feds of ſatiety, but their life, and health, 
and vigour will be immaterial. 

If they be aſked how they can ſuppoſe, that in para- 
diſe they ſhall be taken up with mere corporal enjoy- 
ments, which. periſh in the poſſeſſion, they boldly re- 
any neceſſi- 
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ties of nature, but for pleaſure; and that all the delights 
we taſte, in this life, we ſhall enjoy in a much higher 
degree in paradiſe; for this world, ſay they, is but a 
type of that, and all that we ſve came from 3 
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though they are extremely degenerated from their ex- 
cellent original. If it be objected, that if we eat and 
drink in heaven, we muſt be ſubject to the neceſſities 


and defilements which follow cating and drinking, they 


anſwer, that the delicious food of paradiſe ſhall evapo- 
rate in a perfumed ſweat through the pores; and that 
— they fay the Perſian women ſhall be excluded 
aradiſe, they only mean that they ſhall not inhabit the 
me paradiſe as the men; but in another place will en- 
joy equal delights. © © | 
There are, however, ſome Perſian doors, who con- 
ſidet all the promiſes and threatenings in the Koran in 
a a ſpiritual, and allegorical ſenſe,” and ſay, that theſe 
things ate thus delivered only to accommodate them to 
the grals ideas of the people ; but that the happineſs of 


pa ie really" ee in being employed about ob- 
jects 


the ſoul, as in the knowledge of the 
ciences, and the ſublime operations of the underſtand- 


ing, and that the body hall haye pleaſures ſuitable to 
its nature, and enjoy all the — of which it is ca- 
5 


able; but not, as here eurth, by meat and drink, 
Ind fal iges that hell ſha conſiſt in re- 

gtet and deſpair for the loſs of 2 while the bo- 
oy wilt be afflicted with the moſt excruciating torments, 
but after what manner they do not pretend to deter: 
mine, 


he Perſtans ſbmetimes exalt' Ali above Mabomet 


himſelf; they even pretend that Ali is not dead, but 
taken up into heaven, whence he ſhall return and fill 


che world with his doctrine. Tbey never ſpeak without 


the utmoſt deteſtation of Abubeker, Omar, and Ofman. 
They diſtinguiſh uncleanneſs into two kinds, one of 
which they eſteem ſinful from its being abſolutely for- 


bidden by cheir law, as to'Urink wine and ſtrong drink, 


to eat pork,” &. while the other only communicates a 
dlefilement that renders 'a perſon unfit to perform cer- 
tain acts of religion, as to pray to God, or read the 

Kotan, while he continues in this ſtate of uncleanneſs. 

They not only pretend chat it is unlawful to drink wine, 
but chat every thing is defiled in which wine has been 
put, or on which à drop of it has fallen; nor is it law- 
ul fot them to be in a room where wine is kept. But 
though the drinking of wine be forbidden by their law, 


and their commentators are very ſevere in their cen- 


ſures of thbſe who uſe this indulgence, many of the Per- 


and atfo intoxicate themſelves with ſpirituous liquors. 


: 


. 


ſians, purtitularly in the army, drink it pretty. freely, | 


When they are aſked by a Chriſtian how they diſpenſe | 


with this precept, they anſwer, In the ſame manner 
—__. you diſpenſe with drunkenneſs, adultery, ind for- 
c nication, which are no leſs forbidden to Chriſtians, 
and yet many among you glory in their exceſſive drink- 
ing, and itt their debauching women. 
The bigotted Perſians lay à far greater ſtreſs upon the 
_»*  ceremoniaFF part of their law, than on the moral: for 
_ «their wathinps and purifications muſt be obſervedg what- 
ever elſe they omit.” "They have the maxim of their 
prophet frequently in their mouths, that religion is 
; . founded in purity, and half of it conſiſts in a man's 
„ keeping himſelf wndefiled.” Their prayers are vain 
and criminal when offered up with unwaſhed hands, 


3 | and it is the higheſt prophanation to touch the Koran 
.n ſuch à ſtate. Thete are indeed ſuch a variety of de- 


filements, that e they are obliged to pray five 


” n times a day, it is almo impoſſible to prevent their being 


polluted between one prayet and another. | 
As the Perfiatis reckon their day from twelve at noon 
to twelve the next day, the firſt hour of prayer is ex- 
aMy when the fun is in the meridian. © The ſecond is 
in the evening; the third when it is fo dark that one 
cannot diſtinguiſh colours; the fourth is to be made on 
| lying down to fleep, and the fifth in the morning, and 
may be performed at any time between the diſappearing 
of the ſtars and "noon, All theſe prayers would be an 
inſupportable burden, conſidering the purifications and 
other preparations required before they begin their de- 
votions, were they not — — in ſome particulars : 
for inſtance; they are” allowed to offer up two ſets of 
prayers at the ſame time; for though that in the morn- 
ing is performed ſingly, thoſe for noon and the evening 
may be offered togeth r3 and thoſe to be ſaid when it 


joined by the Perſian religion. They think it an * 


grows dark and at bed- time may alſo be ſaid together; 
and if they are prevented ſaying their prayers at the ap- 
pointed times by any preſſing occaſion, they may after. 
wards fay them as ſoon as they have an Opportunity, 
Theſe ſer hours of prayer give the Perſians an oppor. 
tunity of retiring from company whenever they think 
fit, without being thought guilty of rudeneſs; for no- 
body is ever importuned to ſtay, when he declares that 
he is going to his devotions. 

'The mullahs, and thoſe who have more religion than 
their neighbours, keep exactly to the five ſtated hours of 
prayer, and never deviate from them but in caſes of the 
extremeſt neceſſity. ö | 

In moſt Mahometan countries the times of prayer ate 
proclaimed by the oſſicers of the moſques from their 
ſterples ; but in Perſia thoſe officers declare the time of 
prayer from the top of the moſques. Upon common 
days no more than one or two of theſe cryers are em- 
ployed ; but upon feſtivals there are ſometimes ten or a 
dozen of them, particularly on Fridays, their ſabbath; 
and it can ſcarcely de conceived how far their voices 
are heard. They begin with theſe words, O God, 
*© moſt great 1” which they repeat four times, turning 
to the four winds; then they add, The teſtimony we 
render to God is, that there is no other God but 
God. Mahomet is bis prophet, and Ali his friend.“ 
This they alſo repeat four times as above, and then ſa 
* Ariſe, and pray, perform that moſt excellent du 
„ which Mahomet and Ali, the moſt perfect of created 
„ beings, have commanded.“ If it be at midnight, 
which is one of their times for offering up prayers of 
ſupererrogation, or in the morning, they add, „ Awake 
out of your fleep j?? and having repeated the words, 
+0 God moſt great?” four times, bak ſome verſes of 
the Koran, and then conclude with “ Omar be ac. 
* curſed.” When the people hear theſe criers, they 
ariſe up and go to prayers in their houſes, or wherever 
they think fit. - x, | 

In performing their devotions they have ſeveral cere- 
monies, which-muſt not be omitted; - firſt they put of 
their ſlippers, and all their ornaments: even their tur- 
ban muſt have neither gold, nor ſilver, nor embroidery, 
and therefore they uſually put on a white calicoe turban; 
and they take particular care to wear at ſuch times no 
ſkins or furs belonging to any beaſt prohibited to be 
eaten by their law; and always waſh their face, feet, 
and hands. Every perſon has a little carpet, about five 
or ſix feet long, and three broad; in this are wrapped the 
things they uſe at their devotions, as the Koran, which 
is kept in a little bag by itſelf, an earthen diſh, their 
beads, a pocket-glaſs, and ſometimes a few tattered re- 
lics. - Theſe they take out, and having ſpread the lit- 
tle carpet before they 17 their prayers, they ſit upon 
their heels, and — theſe little trinkets in order. They 
then take the comb and glaſs, and comb their beards; 
take off their purſe, their ſeals and rings, their ſabre 
and knife, that they may preſent themſelves before God 
in the moſt humble manner. Then turning their faces 
towards Mecca, they — 2 their prayers; at certain 
parts of which they ſtand, then kneel, and then pro- 
ſtyating themſelves on the earth, ſet their foreheads on a 
bit of clay of about the ſize of a crown- piece. 

On theſe occaſions they count their beads on a ſtring, 
as is the cuſtom of ſome Chriſtians, who doubtleſs learnt 
it of them, as they did of the neighbouring pagan na- 
tions. Though they pray ſo often, their prayers are pret- 
ty long, and they ſeem to perform their devotions with 
inconceivable reverence and attention; nothing can di- 
vert them from what they are about; their eyes remain 
fixed, and every geſture is exceeding juſt and ſuitable to 
the occaſion : and in ſhort, they perform this duty with 
greater reverence and attention than moſt Chriſtians. It 
will not be improper here to add the obſervation of Mr. 
Hanway, < Though the Perſians, ſays he, are become 
« extremely immoral, yet they give one proof of reli- 
gion vaſtly ſuperior to the Chriſtians: for I never 
* could obſerve that they mentioned the name of the 
Supreme Being, except upon / ſolemn occaſions, or at 
6 leaſt in a reſpectful manner.“ 

Prayers for the dead are recommended, but not en- 
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r to commemorate at certain times their deceaſed 
22 — ſome of them are of opinion, that God 
| will increaſe the happineſs, or leſſen the miſery of de- 
parted ſouls; in compliance with the earneſt intreaties of 
their ſurviving friends. None of them, however, pray 
to their ſaints, or even to Mahomet or Ali to intercede 
for them; for they do not believe that even know 
what is done upon earth, but as God is pleaſed to re · 
it to them. - "att. de 
— their religious books and diſcourſes charity is 
recommended, without which their prayers are 
held to be vain and ineffectual. They diſpoſe of their 
alms chiefly in public buildi 88, AS in erecting caravan- 
bridges, cauſeways, ciſterns, receptacles of wa- 
ter, moſques, colleges, 


of cattle, corn, money, and merchandize, only taken 


the neat profits after all rent and charges are 
2 war atk are not' r to the prieſt, but like 


| 


's Lo 


four or ſive years 
ful and hazardous than wheti 


ber performs the operation, an 
th to ſtop the bleeding They obferve neither 
any particular day nor hour for pe this cere- 
mony, but do it when and where they pleaſe. How- 
ever, on the circumciſion of a great man's fon, a mul- 
lah comes to his houſe, and reads in the Koran during 
the operation; but they have no office on purpoſe for it. 
The reſt of the day is ſpent in rejoicings. © 
The Perfians have feveral faſts, the moſt remarka- 
ble of which is that named Ramezan, from the name of 
the month in which it is held,” and which laſts from the 
beginning to the end of it. When this moon firſt" ap- 
it is proclaimed by the Holy criers in great num- | 
on the terraces of their/ nes, as 4 ſutprizin 
piece of news, and this publication is accompanied wich 
their ſinging 'bymns on the occaſion :- the people anſwer | 
in joyful cries, and illuminate the ſtreets; while the 
horns ſound from the terraces of the, baghios, to give 
notice that the baths are ready; "for all their acts of de- 
votion begin with waſhing themſelves; * Every one is ob- 
liged to faſt during the month of Ramezan, from break 
of day till ſun-fet, during which time they are not even 
allowed to eat or drink any thing, or to waſh their 
mouths, ot even their faces, leſt it euld be any refreſh- | 
ment; and ſome even make a ſcruple of ſwallo wing their 
ſpittle, or opening their mouths to let in the air; All 
amorous commerce is prohibited, even in words and 
looks. At ſun-ſet, when they are allowed to eat, this 
is proclaimed from the moſques ;' then the prople having 
rformed their purifications, and ſaid à ſhort prayer, 
be in to eat ſome light food, 5 fruit and ſweetmeats 
and ſome time after go to ſupper, in which they ſpen 
more time than ruf; for they eat very ſlowly to pre- 
vent any ill 'conſequence from# full meal after To long 4 
faſt, Thoſe Who live by their-lab6ur generally make a 
meal about to hours before day, and then lie down to 
ſleep. Thoſe of diſſolute morals feaſt all night, and 
ſleep the greateſt part of the day ; ſo that in many places 
the · Ramezan rather reſembles a feſtival than a faſt, with 
this only difference, that like the debauchers in this part 
of the world, they turn day into night.” "Thoſe who 
live regularly riſe in the morning to go to bathe, in or- 
der to purify themſelves from all pollution, and both their 
habits, their countenances, and diſeourſes are ſuitable to 
the occaſion, '- Great part of the day js ſpent in retire- 
ment, praying, reading the Koran, and other hooks of 
devotion ; and though they do not ſeruple to tranſact 
buſineſs, they are more cautious of converſing with peo- 
ple of a different religion, leſt they ſhould be defiled, 
and rendered unfit for their devotions. In the day-time 
Fa 21 ; 
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fewer people are to be ſeen in the ſtreets than in the 
other months; but in the evening crowds of people ap- 
in the markets and other places of reſort: hence 
it is ſometimes called the feaſt of candles, from the mul- 
titude of lights ſet up in all parts. 1 
The Perſians are alſo required once in their lives to 
make a pilgrimage to Meeca, the place of Mahomet's 
birth, where is a little chapel, called the houſe of God, 
which, according to tradition, was built by Abraham, and 
to which all the Mahometans pay an extraordinary vene- | 
ration. Of this chapel we ſhall give. a particular de- 
ſcription when we come to Arabia. 
he principal religious feſtivals of the Perſians are 
thoſe in commemoration of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſon, 
and that of the martyrdom of the two Imans, Hoſſein 
and Haſſein. Thoſe who keep the feaſt. of the ſacrifice 
riſe early in the morning, and ride out of the city at 
break of day, in order to ſacrifice a ſheep or goat, after 
which they cauſe ſeveral to be killed intheir on houſes, 
and diſtribute them among the poor, In every great 
town there is alſo a general ſacrifice of a camel, at which, 
it is ſaid, the king himſelf affiſts, when. at Iſpahan. 
This feſtival is performed in the following manner. 
On the firſt day of the month Zilhah, one of the king's 
camels is delivered to the people, who, having drefled 
him up with garlands and ribbons, lead him through the 
City, Fete by trumpets and other muſic. This is 
done every day till the tenth, the people all the while 
following the beat in crowds, with loud acclamations; 
and he is even brought into the houſes of all the great 
men, that the women of their harrams may ſee him un- 
perceived, while the mob who attend the proceſſion re- 
ceive money or good cheer at every houſe. 
The day of ſacrifice being arrived, the camel is led to 
a field near the city, to. which the king ſometimes comes 
in his cap of ſtate, attended by all his courtiers, whoſe 
turbans are adorned with precious ſtones, and who are 
attended with a magnificent retinue. They then make 


| the camel lie down on his belly, with his head towards 


Mecca, ſeveral men holding him with ropes to prevent 
his ſtirring; and being ſurrounded by the king and the 
officers of his court on one fide, and the prieſts on the 
other, who offer up certain prayers on the occaſion, the 
beaſt is ſtruck on the left ſhoulder with a lance, and 
immediately after his head is cut off and preſented to 
the king: the body and the fore-quarters are given t 
the five great wards into which the city is divided, and 
the people carry them away in triumph amidſt ſongs and 
re cings. A certain family in every ward has the pri- 
vilege of keeping the ſacred fleſh, and the chiefs of 
theſe families make an entertainment for thoſe who 
aſſiſted at the ſacrifice, they being furniſhed with provi- 
ſions for that purpoſe by the wealthy people in the neigh+ 
bourkigod, to whom in return they ſend little morſels of 
the camel facrificed the preceding year; for the quar- 
rers of the camel are alwa e ſalted, and kept till ano- 
ther camel is ſlain, Thoſe who get the leaſt piece 
eat, imagine that it is accompanied with every 
Ts next great feſtival, which, in many reſpects, has 
the appearance of a faſt, is in memory of the death, or 
martyrdom, as they term it, of their patriarch Hoſſein, 
who was flain in a battle with the califf of Damaſcus, 


| who contended with him for the 'empire, in the ſixty 


firſt year of the Hegira. - They ſay, that after he had 
loſt the battle, he netted with-h $ broken. troops into 
x defart near Babylon; but, when he had been purſued 
fourteen days, was overtaken by his enemies, and died 
bravely fighting and covered with wounds. ; 
This feſtival continues ten days, during which no 
trumpets or muſical inſtruments are ſounded, and thoſe 
who obſerve it ſtrily neither ſhave nor go to the bagnio, 
At this time they never begin a journey, nor even un- 
dertake any important affair. Many of them rend their 
cloatks, paint their ſkins black, and appear with ſor- 
rowful countenances. The ſtreets from morning till 
night are filled with people, ſome. almoſt naked, others 
ſtalned with blood, and others in armour with naked 
ſwords in their hands: ſome ſeem faint and ready to 
periſh, and, with all the ſigns of anguiſh and def air, 


cry out as loud as poſſible, Hoſſein! Haſſein! This 
| Haſſein 
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Haſſein was the eldeſt brother of Hoſſein, who was lain | 


in the ſame war. What the people endeavour chiefly to 
expreſs is the heat and thirſt with which Hoſlein was 
afflicted in the deſart, which, they ſay, was ſo great, that 
his tongue hung out of his mouth, If they meet either 
a Pagan or a Chriſtian they cry, Curſed be Omar; to 
which the other, if they would not be inſulted, muſt 
reply by repeating the ſame words. During the ten days 
of mourning there are altars at the corner of every ſtreet, 
and a place incloſed and hung round with ſhields, fire- 
arms, colours, ſtandards, drums, trumpets, and all 
kinds of war-like inſtruments, * In the night-time the 
ſtreets are illuminated, and their doors preach to the 
people on the ſubject of the feſtival, inflaming their 
rage againſt the enemies of their ſaint, It is impoſſible 
to conceive the grief and anguiſh expreſſed on theſe oc- 
caſions; they beat and utter lamentations, as if under 
the deepeſt afflictions. On the firſt days of the feaſt 
their preachers entertain them with an account of the 
birth of Hoſſein, in which they relate a thouſand fabu- 
Tous circumftances. In the latter part of the feaſt they 
expatiate on Hoſſein's reſignation, in voluntarily deyot- 
ing himſelf to death. They pretend that four thouſand 
angels in vain offered him 85 aſſiſtance; and that one 
in particular, in the form of an hermit, brought him a 
cup of water when he was ready to expire with thirſt; 
but Hoſſein, refuſing to accept it, told him, if he pleaſed 
he could command a brook of water to iſſue out of the 
earth; and then touching the ground with his finger, 
there ſprung up a large fountain; but declaring, that 
it was decreed he ſhould die under his misfortunes, he 
never attempted to quench his thirſt. The ſermon be- 
ing over, the people renew their cries of Hoſſein, Haſ. 
ſein, till being ſpent with this exerciſe, they return 
home and feall During 
extremely charitable, and think it a crime to refuſe 
alms to the poor. Before the houſes of the great ſtand 
veſſels of ice and water, that none may ſuffer by thirſt; 
and the king daily entertains at Ieaft four thouſand peo- 
ple, who attend the proceſſion. A number of machines 
and pageants are carried at this feaſt ; and among the 
reſt open chariots and biers, in which are the repreſen- 
tations of the mangled bodies of Hoſlein and his 146, of 
This feſtival ſeems ſolely intended to keep up, from 
political views, an inveterate hatred againſt the Turks, 
whom they eſteem their natural and moſt formidable 
enemies. | | 
As the religion of the Perſians leads them to conceive 
the moſt wild and extravagant ideas of the agency of in- 
viſible beings, theſe have an influence on their conduct 
in private life, and the moſt amazing ſuperſtition tine- 
tures all their actions; and, by ſtrongly influencing their 
hopes and fears, frequently prevents their taking thoſe 
rational meaſures which alone can enable them to eſca 
the misfortunes they dread, Hence, inſtead of having 
recourſe to the dictates of reaſon, and the meaſures. in- 
ſpired by prudence, they haye recourſe to charms and 
amulets, formed of inſcriptions on paper, and ſometimes 
on precious ſtones ; thus certain paſſages of the Koran, 
worn in a little bag about the neck, are eſteemed a ſo- 
vereign 8 againſt diſeaſes and inchantments. 
Sneezing is held a moſt happy omen, eſpecially when 
often repeated; the hands with the fingers interchanged, 
and ſome particular poſture of the body, are eſteemed 
full of magic power; and, if uſed maliciouſly, of dan- 
gerous conſequence, Mr. Hanway mentions an. officer 
whom he travelled with, and that was going to the 
ſhah to anſwer for his conduct, who endeavoured to learn 
by heart a prayer compoſed by Hoſſein, which, if re- 
peated right in the preſence of the king, he imagined 
would divert his wrath ; but if falſly, increaſe it. This 
officer had another ſpell which he propoſed to uſe; this 
was the repetition of ten particular letters in the alpha- 
bet, as he entered the royal tent, Jung a finger at each, 
and keeping the fiſt claſped till he came before the throne, 
'when he was ſuddenly to open his hands, and by the 
diſcharge of this magic e to ſubdue the King's 
wrath. As the minds of the Perſians are tainted with 
an extravagant fondneſs for the marvellous, they imagine 
that the meteors, which reſemble falling ſtars, —5 are 


vulgarly called ſo, are the blows of angels on the heads 


this feſtival the Perſians are | b 
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of the devils who would pry into the ſecrets of para: 
diſe. Cats are held in great.eſteem, but dogs in abomi. 
nation ; ſo that though they uſe them ſometimes at their b 
diverſions, they are never permitted to come into an 
room. The Turks are not much behind them in the 
folly: in the reign of Shah Abas the Grand Signior 
ſent to that prince to deſire, that as none but their pro- 
phet and his children had been dreſſed in green, none 
of his ſubjects might be permitted to wear that colour 
eſpecially in ſtockings. To this Shah Abas, who w. 
a man of underſtanding, made anſwer, that if the Grang 
Signior would prevent the dogs piſſing on the graſs in 
Turky, he would comply with the requeſt, 
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0 the Rüge 1 7 Perſia; ticular 
Pry or Gaurs ; with an pk = gon * 
Phenomenon called the everlaſting Fire. 


NDER Indoſtan we have given a particular ac- 
| count of the Parſees of India, who were once 
driven from Perſia, and are of the ſame religion as the 
Gebers, or Gaurs, only differing in ſome points of 
ſmaller moment. They are both deſcended from the 
antient Perſians, and both are of the religion of the an- 
tient Magi,-the followers of Zoroaſter; both conſider 
light as the moſt perfect ſymbol of true wiſdom and 
intellectual endowment, and darkneſs the repreſentation 
of ignorance, vice, and every thing hurtful and deftruc- 
tive; both abhor the worſhip. of idols, and adore God 
under the, form of fire, — Pots the. brightneſs, ac- 
tivity, purity, and incorruptibility of that element, as 
earing the moſt perfect reſemblance of the nature and 
perfections of God; and therefore ſhew a particular ve- 
neration to the ſun, as the nobleſt repreſentative of the 
all-wiſe and all- perfect Creator. The Parſees of India, 
however, cenſure their brethren of Perſia for corrupting 
the antient doctrine, and introducing an evil principle 
into the government of the world. This many authors 
repreſent as the antient doctrine ;: ſome aſſert, that the 
* 9 = of Zoroaſter held a co- eternity of theſe prin- 
ciples, which they termed Oroozm and Harriman, 
which the Greeks. called Oroſmades and Arimanius; 
while others ſay, that, according to the Perſian mytho- 
logy, Oroozm-firſt ſubſiſted alone; that by him both 
the light and darkneſs were created; and that Harriman 
was created, or rather aroſe from darkneſs: that good 
and evil being thus mixed together, they would continue 
till the end of all things, when each ſhould be ſeparated 


and reduced to its own ſphere, 
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But hat is moſt remarkable with reſpect to theſe 


nomenon of a yery extraordinary nature, about ten Eng- 
liſh miles from Baku, a city fituated in the north of 
Perſia, by an excellent haven of the Caſpian ſea. This 
object of their devotion is on a dry rocky ſoil, where 
there are ſeveral antient temples built with ſtone, ſup- 
poſed to have been all dedicated to fire, moſt of them 
arched, and only ten or fifteen feet high; among 
which is a temple, in which the Gebers ſtill preſerve 
the ſacred flame, which they pretend has continued burn- 
ing ever ſince: the flood; 4 believe it will laſt till 
the end of the world. It -riſes from the end of a large 
hollow cane, which is ſtuck in the ground, in a blue 
flame, in colour and gentleneſs not unlike a lamp that 
burns with ſpirits, but ſeemingly more pure. Here are 
generally forty or fifty poor deyotees, who come hither 
in pilgrimage. 1 - oo! por > 
At a ſmall diſtance from this temple is a cleft of a rock, 
in which is an horizontal gap two feet from the ground, 
near {tx long, and about three broad, from which riſes 
a conſtant flame, of the colour and nature of that juſt 
deſcribed. In calm weather it burns low, but when the 
wind blows, it ſometimes riſes eight feet high; and yet 
the flame cannot be perceived to make any impreſſion on 
the rock. The RT here alſo pay their-adorations, 
and ſay, that if theſe fires are ſtopped in one place, they 
will riſe in another, | | | + ill 
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What appears : ſtil} more extraordinary, there is un- 
Joubted — that theſe fires conſtantly burn at rhe] 


ny ſu being added by the people to feed the flame; 
2 11 ä «Aa that for above two miles 
round this place, the earth has this ſurprizing property, 
that by taking up two or three inches from the ſurface, 
and applying a live coal, the part ſo uncovered takes 
fire almoſt before the coal touches the earth: the flames 
heat the earth without conſuming it, or affecting what 
is near-it. Yet this earth carried to another place does 
not produce the ſame effect. If a cane, or even a pa- 

er tube be ſet about two inches in the ground, and 
cloſed with earth below, on touching the top of it with 
a live coal, and blowing upon it, a flame inſtantly iſſues, 
without injuring either the. cane or the paper, provid- 
ed the edges be covered with clay, This method th 
uſe for light in their houſes, which have only the eart 
for their floor ; three or four of theſe lighted canes will 
boil a pot, and thus they dreſs. their proviſions. The 
Aame may be extinguiſhed in the ſame manner as that 
of ſpirits of wine. The ground is dry and ſtony, and 
the more ſtony any particular part is, the ſtronger and 
clearer is the LO it has a ſulphureous ſmell, like nap - 
tha ; but it is not very offenſive. | 
By means of this phænomenon, lime is burnt to great 
perfection, the flame communicating itſelf to any diſ- 
tance, where the earth is uncovered. The ſtones muſt 
be laid one upon another, and in three day's time the 
lime is completed. Near this place are found ſprings of 
naptha, and brimſtone is dug up. 

Since the greateſt part of the Gebers were driven out 
of Perſia by Shah Abas, there have been few of them 
who have openly profeſſed their religion in that king- 
dom; there is, however, a village near Iſpahan inha- 
bited by them, from whence it receives the name of 
Guebarabad. N ** 
There is alſo a ſect in Perſia named Souffees, who, 
though they outwardly conform, for the ſake of peace, 
to the Mahometan religion, have a ſyſtem of doctrines, 
that contain the pureſt myſticiſm, which contradicting 
no religion, can put on the forms of all. Their prin- 
cipal aim is to form within themſelves a mental elyſium 
by an extinction of all the paſſions in ſacrifice. to God, 
In this ſtate of quietiſm they ſay they feel a certain plea- 
ſure, like that felt by the body. when, after its being 
over-heated, it 1 by a refreſhing breeze. They 
recommend three points to be obſerved in the conduct of 
ſocial life; theſe are a grateful return to friendſhip, and 
for benefits received ; to win all hearts by generoſity, 
and never to depart from ſweetneſs of temper, truth, 
and candour. . | "7 | — 

There are alſo another people in Perſia, whoſe reli- 
gion ſeems compounded of Chribianity, Judaiſm, and 

ahometiſm, Theſe are called Chriſtians of St. John, 
and ſometimes Sabean Chriſtians... They dwell near 
the Perſian gulph, where there are ſaid to, be many 
thouſand. families, of them. St. John Baptiſt is their 
great ſaint, and it it ſaid they acknowledge Chriſt in no 
other light than as a, prophet, and yet pay an idolatrous 
worſhip to the croſs, ' They are ſaid to have loſt their 
ancient ſacred books, and to haye only one at preſent, 
which is filled with Jewiſh and Mahometan legends, 
and contains their dodtrine, and myſteries. | 

There are alſo,in Perſia a number of the Armenian 
and Georgian Chriſtians ; hut the latter are not found 
out of Georgia, the ancient Iberia. 


Of the Government of Perſia ; the Authority and Titles of the 
King; the cruel Uſe he makes of his unlimited Power ; the 


Treatment of the Governars of Provinces, and of the royal 
Infants. Of the Ladies of the Harram and the Eunuchs. 


HE Perlian government is monarchical, and in eve- 
iy branch of it ſtrictly deſpotic. The favour of 
the prince, and of thoſe on whom he devolves his 
authority, is eſſential to the ſecurity of the great, and 
particularly of foreign merchants; and this may be beſt 
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preſerved by proper and timely preſents, by a good ap- 
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pearance, and a reſolute diſcreet ſupport of their ow 
dignity. The Perſians are not ignorant of the laws o 
ruſtice and humanity ; but war having been for many 
years their only ſtudy, and a fondneſs for outward ſhew 
their predominant paſſion, theſe laws are little regarded 
when they interfere with their inclinations; hence it is 
ſaid, that a good horſe, a filver-mounted bridle, and a 
girl, will generally induce a Perſian to violate juſtice, 
and even commit àctions for which he is morally certain 
of death. | 

The uſual title of the king is Shah, or Shaw, as it is 
pronounced, which ſignifies the diſpoſer. of kingdoms, 
and is the higheſt title known in Aſia; it being equiva- 
lent to that of emperor in, Europe: They alſo add to 
the king's titles thoſe of Sultan, and Khan or Cawn; 
which 1s the title of the Tartar ſovereigns. His arms 
are a lion couchant, looking at the ſun as it riſes over 
his back; 1 | . 
When his ſubjeQs. addreſs him they ſtile him the 
ſource of power, majeſty, and Pers equal to the ſun, 
ſubſtitute of heaven, the head of the moſt excellent re- 
ligion, prince of the faithful, the father of victory, the 
ſhadow of Almighty God; and lord of the revolutions 
of the world. ith theſe and the like titles all petiti- 
ons to the Shah abound ; but when they ſpeak to him 
they uſually ſtile him the lieutenant of God, or the prince 
by whom God diſpenſes his grace and favour to men. 

This prince has the lives and eſtates of his ſubjects 
intirely at his diſpoſal: there is no prince in the world 
more implicitly obeyed, even though his orders are ever 
ſo unjuſt, or given when he is ſo little maſter of his 
reaſon, that he knows not what he ſays or does. No- 
thing can ſave the greateſt ſubject if he reſolves to de- 
prive him of his life or his eſtate; for neither zeal for 
his perſon, merit, or paſt ſervices, will be of the leaſt 
avail : if he be in a humour to ruin them, to put out 
their eyes, or to inflict on them the moſt cruel death, 
it is done by a word of his mouth, or merely by a ſign, 
and inſtantly executed without any form of law or evi- 
dence of guilt. 1 d 

The Pexſians readily obey all the commands of their 
prince without reſerve; ſo that if the ſon be command- 
ed to be his father's executioner, or the father the ſon's, 
it muſt be complied with. Vet they ſay, if he com- 
mands any thing contrary to. the peculiar tenets of their 
religion, they are under no obligatien to obey him, Se- 
veral writers mention a miniſter in the Perſian court, 
whom the king commanded to drink with him ; but he 
excuſed himſelf by ſaying, he had been a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and could not drink wine without violating the 
laws of their religion: to which the king replied, + Thou- 
„ ſands have gone in pilgrimage to Mecca, and yet 
„drink wine: drink therefore when — ſovereign com- 
„ mands thee;“ but the miniſter ſtill refuſing, the 
king not only abuſed him in the groſſeſt manner, but 
= the ſervants throw the wine in his face, and 
pour it by force into his mouth: then threatened him 
with immediate death, to which the other returned, 
that he had a right to his life, hut not to his religion, 
and he choſe rather to die than drink. The king then 
diſmiſſed him from his employments; but he was ſoon 
after reſtored, and ſeemed to be doubly honoured by the 
king for the reſolution he had ſhewn, in refuſing to vio- 
late his conſcience. 1 1 10 | 

Scarce any thing appears more tyrannical in the Per- 
han government, than the cuſtom which has for a long 
time prevailed, of executing the governors of provinces 
and great officers of ſtate, without giving them an oppor- 
tunity of making their defence,'or letting them know the 
crime laid to their charge, It is uſual for the king to ſend 
every governor. a royal veſt, and as theſe are ſent by per- 
ſons whom the court intends to favour, the khan or 
vernor always makes them a conſiderable preſent. When 
this meſſenger comes within two or three miles of the 
place where | the governor reſides, he ſends him word, 
that he may come and receive the preſent ; but inſtead 
of a royal veſt, he is ſometimes preſented with an hal- 
ter, and diſpatched without: farther ceremony. 

We are informed by Thevenot, that Shah Sefi, without 
any provocation, gave orders, that one of the greateſt 
officers of his court ſhould- have his ears cut off in his 


preſence 


14 


24 


off his father's noſe, and he inſtantly obeyed. The 
old courtier finding himſelf thus i|-treated by his own 
ſon, to gratify the caprice of a prince, whom he never 
intended to offend, entreated that he — de put to 
death. This favour he eaſily obtained; but the tyrant 
ordered his ſon to be the executioner, telling him, that 
when he had cut off his father's head, he ſhould have 
his whole eſtate, on which the parricide drawing his 
ſabre, ſevered his head from his body, | 
A prince of a cruel diſpoſition may here give full ſcope 
to his inhumanity, and wantonly ſport with the lives 
he is under the moſt ſacred obligations to protect; he 
may enjoy the infernal ſatisfaction of making the tor- 
ments of the guilty a ſubject of mirth ; and of wanton- 
ly ſacrificing the innocent to his avarice, his humour | 
or his luſt. Mr. Hanway gives ſeveral inſtances of the 
cruelty of Nadir, that muſt ſhock every benevolent mind. 
A perſon, who had collected taxes, was complained of 
by the peaſants, of whom it appeared he had exacted 
more than he had accounted for to that prince: this 
was a Capital crime, and he was therefore condemned 
to ſuffer death. But Nadir, as if he had recollected 
ſomething particular of this perſon; cried, * I under- 
<« ſtand you can dance well; dance, and I will ſave your 
ce life.” The man immediately began to dance, doubt- 
leſs with ſome tranſports of joy; Toe the ſhah ordered 
the executioner to ſtrike him on the legs, which pre- 
venting his performance, the tyrant el « The raſcal 
« does not dance well; kill him.” Aſter his execution he 
was left near Mr. Hanway's tent, whence his friends 
removed him in the night. | 
We ſhall here mention, from the ſame worthy author, 
another inſtance of the cruelty with which that prince 
abuſed the deſpotic power with which he was (inveſted. 
The ſhah having appointed a certain captain-general as 
governor of a province, impoſed on it an exorbitant tax, 
to be levied in fix months. At the expiration of the 
time the governor was ſent for to the camp, and ordered | 
to produce the account. He did fo, but it amount- 
ed to half the ſum demanded. © The ſhah called him a 
raſcal, and telling him that he had taken the other half 
of the money, ordered him to be baſtinadoed to death. 
His eſtate was then confiſcated, but the value of all his 
effects fell very ſhort of the ſum demanded. The ſer- 
vants of the deceaſed being then ordered to come into 
the ſhah's er he enquired of them if any thing 
was left belonging to their maſter ; to which an- 
ſwered, Only a dog. He chen commanded the dog to 
be brought before him; and obſerved, that he appeared 
much honeſter than his maſter had been; however, he 
ſhould be led through tte camp, from tent to tent, and 
beaten with ſticks; and wherever he expired the maſter 
of ſuch tent ſhould pay the ſum deficient. Accord- 
ingly the dog was ſucceflively carried to the tents of the 
miniſters, Who hearing the cafe, immediately gave ſums 
of money, according to their abilities, to procure the 
dog's removal; by which means the whole ſum the ſhah 
demanded was payed in a few hours time. 
The king has no privy council, as in the European 
governments, but acts according to his own-caprice, or 
as he is adviſed by thoſe about him. That which moſt 
perplexes the miniſtry is, the cabals carried on by the 
women in the harram, who frequently thwart beſt 
laid ſchemes; and the miniſters not only run the riſque 
of having their councils rejected, but, if they are con- 
to the inclinations of the ladies in moſt favour, 
ey frequently turn to their deftrudtion, 7 
By the laws of Perſia the crown is hereditary, but 
the females are excluded. However, the ſon of a/daugh- 
ter may inherit, though his mother cannot. It is alſo 
a law in. Perſia that no blind man'ſhall be raiſed to the 
throne: hence, as thoſe males that proceed from the 
female branches are as capable of ſucceeding as thoſe 
that ſpring from the males, that horrid policy of putting 
out the eyes of all that have the misfortune to be 
lied to the crown, is executed upon every male of the 
royal family, whether they proceed from ſons or daugh- 
ters; and as there are no common executioners in Perka, 
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preſende by his own ſon, which that unnatural ſon im- 
mediately performed; he then commanded him to cut 


Prnvik; 
x70 executed by any one the bir chooſes * they are even 
not contented, as formerly, with extinguiſhing the ſight 
by holding a hot iron to the eyes, but the very eye-balls 
are ſcooped out with the point of a knife or thever, juſt 
as the perſon ſent happens to be provided; and thoſe 

wretches not being uſed to ſuch operations, the 
helpleſs children are put to an expreffible torture, and 
ſometimes expire amidſt the moſt excruciating agonies. 
But though the crown generally deſcends to the eldeſt 
fon, the king has ſometimes caufed the eldeſt to haye 

his eyes put out, in order to leave it to the youn 
Theſe barbarous practices are excuſed by the Perſſans, 
on account of their preventing all difputes about the 
ſucceſſion, and the ſpilling of much bloodſhed. They 
alledge, that, in this reſpe&, they are more mercifut 
than their neighbours the Turks, who deftr every 
branch of the royal family; while they, on the con- 
trary, permit them to live, give them wives, and allow 
them to enjoy in the harram all thoſe pleaſures that can 
be reliſhed by the blind; but with what agony muſt 
theſe. miſerable princes refleR, if they havethe leaſt ſenſe 
of parental affection, that all the males which proceed 
from them will de ſerved as they have been, and have 
their eye-balls torn out too, 1 | 
ble, the ſhah 


| 


Whea the heir to the throne is martiagea 
— gives him the choice of a miſtreſs among the 
adies of the harram, and ſometimes of two, or more; he 
— him a number of domeſtics fuitable to his rank, 
conſiſting of eunuchs and female ſlaves, and an apartment 
in the harram, to which he is confined. He is there ex- 
cluded from the converſation of all men, except the 
eunuchs who are placed about him, and are his tutors, 
whence, on his ſucceeding to the crown, he is generally 
as ignorant of the affairs of the kingdom, as if he had 
W from the clouds. | e 
| The princeſſes of the royal blood are uſually married, 
as ſoon as they are of a proper age, to ſome ecclefiaſtic ; 
but never to a miniſter of ſtate, or a man of the ſ 
leſt they ſhould be inſpired with ambitions fentiments. 
A princeſs is no ſooner brought to bed than the news is 
immediately carried to the king, who gives his orders 
according to the humour he ha sto be in, or his 
regard for the parents; and there have been inſtances in 
wg the males were ' permitted to live and enjoy their 
ght. (OO sl mr 77 
The princes of the roy#l blood are called Mirza, as 
Ibraham Mirza, or 'Sophi Mirza; the word Mirza 
ſignifying the ſon of a prince. © © | 
In 2 are three Tanks of women, the princeſſes 
who are born there, theſe by whom the ſhah has any 
children, and thoſe whom he has neyer taken to his 
embraces z beſides theſe, there are a great number of 
others, Who have the common name of flaves, and are 
employed in ſervile offices. When the ſhah dies, the 
ladies he has converſed with as wives are mut up in a 
one! by themſelves, and none of them permitted to 
ir out as long as they live, except the mother of the 
ſucceeding prince, Who has generally an almoſt ſove- 
_ authority within che limits of the Harram. 
There are a great variety of ' beauties confined in the 


harram of the king of Perſta, the nors of the pro- 
vinces continually ſending a freſh ſupply of young vir- 
ins from all parts of his dominions. If theſe are in- 
ormed that any family has a girl of uncommon beauty, 
they immediately demand her; and the parents are fre- 
nes not averſe to-parting with their daughter, from 
e hopes of her being the means of raiſing the whole 
family; for a young lady no ſooner enters the ſeraglio 
than a penſion is fetthed upon her neareſt relation: if 
ſhe ſo far pleaſes the ſhah as to become his miſtreſs, it is 
increaſed ; and if he has children by her, ſhe ſeldom 
fails to procure. the advancement of all her relations. 
Among theſe beauties are the daughters of the governors 
of provinces, and of the greateſt lords of the court; but 
there are many more Georgian and Circaſſian virgins of 
meaner birth, who, as" they excel the reſt in beauty, 
generally captivate che monarch's heart. | 
The ladies of the harram fometimes inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the favour of the king's mother, or the mother 


| of the king's eldeft ſon, in order thut by their means 


e king's 


the orders for putting out the eyes of the royal infants | 


they may be married to ſome great man, Th 
r mother 


Pente 
keeps ;'2 conf{iht-corred] the min 
ſtate, — in hopes of advancing thejr inteteſt at court, 
frequently deſire her to beftow don them one of thoſe 
ladies, and is ſhe who is, thus diſpaſed of; for 
ſne not only becomes his legal wife, and the miſtreſs of 
his houſe, but is treãted as the daughter of a king. The | 
women are alſo ſometimes married to clear the alace 
and leſſen the -expence z/ but thoſe; are ſeldown diſmiſſed 
from the hartam Who have been wich child by the 


fh women are guarded by the white eunuchs, who 
keep the out ward gate ; but neuet come within their 
fight: the black eunuchs are ſtationed in the ſecond 
court, none but the eldeſt and moſt deſormed of whom 
attend the ladies and carry meſſages to them. - The third 
and innermoſt guard are ſaid to be compoſed of women, 
who are commanded by ſome antiquated matron, who 
receives orders from the prince himſelf. [Wis 99! 
© The woihen-who frequent the hatram relate. ſurpriſing ' 
things of the jealoufics which ſubſiſt between the ladies 
there, and of the plots and conſpiracies of one favourite 
miſtreſs againſt angther. Thoſe Who give the higheſt 
entertainment to the ſhah, with their ſinging, their 
dancing, or. their wit, are. fare of becoming the envy 
ol the reſt. The miſtrefſes! with which the king is in- 
timate are never very numerous, and the others on! 
ſing, dance, und play befqre him; but, from the diſ- 
ea Bo ates with from à variety of concerts, he 
frequently fies upon one (who may PTR be ſtiled 
the queen of the harram. Amidſt ſuch multitudes of 
rival ies the prince as ſenſible he can galn the 
hearts of a very few, and ſhe whom he moſt admires has 
perhaps the lenſt affection far him; but Happy is the 
Ray whom be really loves, and who can make him be- 
lieve that ſhe has — real e e Kinks Fog wor 
The eunuchs belonging to the king's palaces gene 
amaunt to three or —— Men of, the fir 
rank have afually half a dogen in their houſes, and thoſe 
of inferior quality two or three. The eunuchs are uſually 
cut when are between ſeven and ten years of age; 
for feu of them ſurvire the operation if it he deferred 
till they art fiſteen. Theſe! unhappy men, if they de- 
ſerve the name, who have deſtres which they can never 
gratify, are ſuppoſed to be the heſt guards againſt thoſe 
Who, with „ YA deſires, have the power which they 
have loſt, and with them enwy is a ſpur to vigilance. 
Beſides, as they can have no vers of raiſing families of 
their on, they are generally very diligent in their re- 
ſpective employments, and their whole ſtudy ſeems cen- 
tered in the deſire of procuring the eſteem and confidence 
of their lord, which they ſe fail to obtain. They 
are however ſaid to be revengeful, treacherous, and 
cruel, and that there is found a man of true 
courage among them; but there: are ſome-inſfances in 
which they: have behaved with great, bravery; + ©: - 
e177 ary hoh bono „teten momd of 1029 213 v* 
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the Perfian Camp, with a Daſtription' of | the! Tents of the 

1 and his great Officers. O the l and 
the Removal of the Camp : the rich Horſe- Furniture bes 

| longing to the Shah; and the Military Exerciſes of the | 
Perfian Army. "V7 4.2 88 ; 


WE ſhall now give a deſeription of the PerGah camp, 
as it was formed in the time of the late Nadir 
Shah, which we ſhall do from the account given of it 
that _—_— 18 on the 2 of Perhaj Bs 
anway, Eſq. In placing it a genetal regularity. is ob- 
ſerved, in proportion to the ſit Pad ſhape of the Loud; 
The tents of certain prihcipal miniſters and officers are 
conſtaritly pitched in the front, ar to the right and left of 
the ſhah's.quanters; that +ſome-of them may be always 
near him. The circuit allotted for the ſhah's awn- tents 
was very large: one ſide of the entrance cunſiſtad of 2 
line of uniform tents, ſerving for guard- rooms ; andi the 
other of the tents jn which were tranſacted the affairs of 
the chancery and the like public concerns. About two 
hundred yards beyond this avenue was a pavilion, in 
which r ſhah uſually ſat to give audience and tranſact 
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oblong, and ſupported by: chree 
adorned with gilt balls at the top; the cobeting was 
filk, The floor was covered either with carpets or cloths, 
and the body of the pavilion had: on each fide à kind o 
alley, thtou | 
1 ſhah ſat on a large ſopha croſs-legged, and 
ometimes on a carpet on the floor. The back part of 
this tent i. divided into ſmall apartments, where the 


officers attend who. do not appear in his majeſty's prey 


ſence. There was nothing magnificent in this pavilion, 
the frönt of which Was always open, even in the 221 
weather; however, when it was extremely cold, ſever 
pots of lighted charcoal were placed in the middle. 


At s conſiderable diftance behind were the king's pri- 


vate tento to ſome of which he retired, at his meals; 
and, to render them warm, had Indian pannels, which 
were, occaſionally ſet 1 and formed the. linings of two 
ſmall apartments. To theſe were only admitted his 
ſecret emillaries, when, they had any remarkable intel- 
ligence to communicate. 

Almoſt conti . to theſe were the tents of his ladies, 
which. differed from the others, in being divided by ſe- 
veral curtains, that formed ſeparate. apattments one 
within another. The boundaries of the king's quarter 
were occupied by eunuchs and female flayes, and almoſt 
this whole circuit, eſpecially towards the refidence of the 
women; was encompaſſed by a ſtrong fence of net-work, 
round | which the night-guard patrolled, and ſeverely 
puniſhed all intruders: As there were no lights, nor 
any tents near them, it frequently happened that people 
coming by night to the camp ĩignorantly ſtraggled thither; 


and, 
ill. 


mediate waiting were admitted into the royal pavilion ; 
for the officers of ſtate and people of buſineſs ſtood in all 
weathers in the open air, forming a ſemi-circle at the 
front of the tent. If they were brought to anſwer, for 
their conduct, they were held under the arm by proper 
officers, to prevent their eſcape, The ſame ceremony, 
with little difference, was alſo obſeryed towards foreign 
ambaſſadors or great men. E a0) 
The Perhans cover their cotton tents with a kind of 
lazing, to prevent their being penetrated by water. 
he tents of perſons of diſtinction are of yarious ſhapes, 
but generally oblong, and ed by three poles, 
The outſide. is always of coarſe cotton cloth, and the 
inſide is either lined with the ſame, or with ſilk or 
woollen, according to the ſeaſons of the year and the 
circumſtances. of the owner, The ground is ſpread with 
a thick cotton cloth or mat, aver Which is laid a carpet 
or woollen printed cloth of Britiſh manufaclutę. Beſide 
this-covering the ſquare ut] the floor is encompaſſed witt 
felts, which ſupply the place of bedſteads and feather- 


bed, though ſome haye their heds raiſed-a little above 
the damp earth, The top and ſides of the tents of ſome” 


of the great officers were lined with 
with flowers, and a variety of figures, Large tents were 
often divided into two rooms by pannels or curtain 
The back part was appropriated for the uſe of the wo- 
men; but thoſe. ees;who had ſeveral of them, place 
their tents at a Fitance from their own, and. ſutrounded 
them with cotton-cloths to prevent. their being ſeen, 
The camp-market began at the end of the ſquar 
fronting the 1guard-rooms.... It. was about half a mil 
long, and conſiſted F* tents on each ſide like a ſtreet, 
ſupplied: with a variety.of proviſions, apparel, horſe-fur- 
niture, and other neceſſaries. brought thither for ſale, 
Many of the ſhop-keepers were little better than common 
ſutlers ; but thoſe who. carried on great buſineſs wer 
under the protection of. ſome of the principal courtiers, 
who were the grand dealets in flour and rice; and as 
they have many ſupernumerary, feryants, camels, and 
mules, they ſent them to the diſtant provinces ſor rice, 
which being brought to the camp, ſold to great advan- 
tage But if che ſhop-keepets or other traders inter- 
fered with them in theſe branches of trade, they gene- 
n out for deſtruction _ * 
The two imperial ſtandards were placed on the right 
of the ſquare already mentioned: one of them was i 


annels wrought 


Qqq ſtripe 


poles, 
. — 7 
cotton cloth of a btick colour, and the lining of coloured 


h which. the attendants might walk round. 


It * — obſerved, that none but the officers in im 
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whenever this was the caſe, were lure to be uſed 
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ſtripes of red, blue, and yellow); and the other of red, 
blue, and white, without any other ornament ; and 
though the old ſtandards required twelve men to move 
them, Nadir lengthened their ſtaffs, and made them till 
heavier, to prevent their being carried off by the enemy, 
except in an entire defeat. The regimental colours were 
a Harrow flip of ſilk ſloped to a point, ſome red, ſome 
White, and others ſtriped. 

Several hours before the moving of the camp, one of the 
Randards was taken down and carried to the place where 
the new camp was to be 2 and with it went other 
tents belonging to the ſhah and the great men. The 
bulk of the army frequently marched an hour or two 
before the ſhah; for in removing from one camp to 
another he ſometimes galloped the whole way. He had 
about ſixty women, and near the ſame number of 
eunuchs, who commonly rode near his perſon. Before 
him were his running-footmen, preceded by his chanters, 
and before them the watch-guard, who were beſt ac- 
quainted with the track the ſhah was totake: theſe ſpread 
a mile or two before him, and terminating a kind of 
angle, gave notice of his approach by crying Gerrie, 
or make way, which is ſometimes fatal to ſuch as can- 
not eſcape from them ; for when they meet with people 
in the ſhah's route, rivers, precipices, and rocks, are no 
excuſe ; they drive at them with their maces, and make 
all before them fly at their approach. 

Whenever Nadir travelled with his women, the army 
kept at near a mile diſtance, "Theſe women and others 
of diſtinction rode on white horſes, in the ſame manner 
as men; but when they were not in his company they 
were uſually carried on camels, and ſeated in machines 
reſembling a covered waggon, hung like paniers over 
2 rack-ſaddle; being entirely concealed under a cover- 
ing of crimſon cloth. Thus they rode one on each fide, 
conducted with the uſual pomp. The fick ladies and 
female ſervants of the court were always concealed in 
the ſame manner; but other women of no diſtinction 
rode on horſes or mules, and mixed among the crowd: 
they had a linen veil over their faces, and wore great 
coats reſembling thoſe of the men, but the poorer ſort 
wore a white veil which covered their whole body. 

Mr. Hanway, who, at his defire, was permited to 
ſee the horſe-furniture belonging to the ſhah, ſays, that 
he had four complete ſets, one mounted with pearls, 
another with rubies; a third with emeralds, and the laſt 
with diamonds, moſt of which were of ſuch an amazing 
ſize, as hardly to merit belief; for many of them ap- 
peared as big as'a pigeon's egg. He obſerves, that he 
was equally amazed at their immenſe value, and at the 
barbarous taſte in which they were ſet ; for ſome of them 
did not appear to have any art beſtowed on them. That 

entleman, on his afterwards viſiting one of the miniſ- 
ters, took occaſion to mention his ſurprize at their prodi- 
1 value; which, he ſays, greatly exceeded any thing 


e had ever formed an idea of in that kind, though the 


jewels in Europe appear incomparably brighter and neater 
ſet; and obſerved, that if his majeſty would truſt him 
with one of thoſe bridles, he would procure a complete 
horſe- furniture to be made in Europe, that ſhould ex- 
ceed any thing that had yet appeared in the world: but 
was informed, that the ſhah had not patience to wait 
till it could be finiſhed. | | 
The pay given by Nadir to his ſoldiers was com 
puted at a hundred crowns per annum, one with the 
other, beſides an allowance, which chiefly conſiſted of 
rice; but the expenſive manner of living in the camp 
rendered this large pay abſolutely neceſſary. They wear 
no uniform, but are obliged to buy all their cloaths of 
the king at an extravagant price, and to keep at their 
own expence yetims, or orphans, who are conſidered as 
their ſervants; and, when their maſters die or fall in 
battle, ſupply their place by ſerving as ſoldiers. 
Eight or ten at a time of the ſoldiers amuſe themſelves 
by galloping before the army, and diſcharging their 
pieces at each other with powder. Mr. Hanway obſerves, 
that he was much ſurpriſed” at their being permitted, 
even in the camp, to fire off their pieces, blow their 
trumpets, and beat their drums for their amuſement. 
They are ſeldom exerciſed, except; in ſhooting with the 
bow, or with a ſingle ball at a mark, at Which they 
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are very expert. They are no leſs exact in loading theit 
pieces, for except it be in time of action, they wei N thei 
powder as well as fit the ball to the bore. But the * 
rels of theſe pieces, ſome of which are match-locks hos 
ſo ill tempered, that they will not bear a quick fire. The 
— 4 part of their regular forces carry a muſquet and 
abre ; but there are others in the army not ſo well pro. 
vided ; ſome having a fpear or a battle-ax, and others I 
ſingle piſtol: but all of them wear ſabres, in the uſe of 
which they are very dexterous ; but as to bayonets th 
have no notion of thetn/ 7 
Nadir, according to the cuſtom of the Perſian kings 
fays the above author, had the policy to oblige ſome. 
and to encourage all his army to uſe coſtly furniture: 
"the officers, and even the ſoldiers, of rank had the bri. 
dles of their horſes mounted with filver, with a mane. 
5 of plate, and an ornamented chain. Their ſword 
elts, and leathern accoutrements, were mounted with 
the fame metal. The handles of their battle-axes were 
alſo for- the moſt part ſtudded, or covered with thin 
ſilver plates, and in their ſaſhes about their waiſt th 
wore a knife, the handle and caſe of which were alſo 
covered with ſilver. Certain officers and perſons of di- 
ſtinction were obliged to wear their knives in gold cafes 
and ſome of the great men had filver ſtirrups. 
'The armies of Perſia are never very large, conſidering 
the extent of the kingdom, and the diſcipline of the 
troops is as different as poſſible from that in Europe. 
As they are not troubled with much artillery, or bag. 
gage, they make ſwift marches, and frequently fall 
with incredible fury upon an enemy in his camp or quar- 
ters, when he leaſt expects ſuch a viſit. At other times 
they will cut 6ff his proviſions, and turn the waters from 
their uſual courſe; and having harraſſed thoſe-who invade 
them in a long march through a defart country, will 
ſometimes fly till they have drawn them into a diſad- 
vantageous ground, and then return to the charge. In 
their retreat they, like the ancient Parthians, diſ- 
charge more arrows than when they advance. 
| hen * apprehenſive of an invaſion, they con- 
ſtantly withdraw all the people from the frontiers, and 
deſtroy the country in ſuch a manner, that the enem 
can find no ſubſiſtence; for they are ſaid not to leave ſo 
much as a tree or a ſpire of graſs upon the ground: 
but they give the huſbandmen time to ſecure their grain, 
fruit, and forage, by burying them with moſt of their 
utenſils in deep pits, which they do in ſuch a manner, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcover them, and as the 


earth is very dry, they receive no damage. The arm 
having thus defiroyed the =" incamp in Gate 
bodies, and, as they ſee occaſion, fall upon their enemies, 


and diſtreſs them in their march: ſometimes they at- 
tack a quarter of their camp in the night, and ſometimes 
another; and if they are unable by this means to put a 
ſtop to their march, they retire farther into the country, 
driving the people before them, and deſtroying every 
thing as before, and by theſe means they have defeated 
the greateſt armies ſent againſt them by the Turks. 
When the enemy are retired the people return to their 
lands, and rebuiſd their houſes with clay or ſuch mate- 
rials as they find upon the ſpot. 


„„ 
Of the Revenues of the Crewis and the Manner of colin 


E ſhall next take a view of the revenues of the 
crown, and the manner of collecting them; and 
here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that all the lands of the 
kingdom are divided into four kinds : the firſt are thoſe 
of the ſtate; the ſecond: the king's domain lands; the 
third are the lands of the church; and the fourth thoſe 
that belong to private perſons. | Under theſe claſſes all 
the cultivated fands are included; but theſe make but a 
ſmall part of the kingdom, of which more than ten parts 
to one are deſart and uninhabited. 
The lands of the ſtate contain the far greateſt part of 
what is cultivated. Theſe are in the rolleſſion of the 


governors of the reſpective provinces, who out of mew 
| | rake 
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and aſſign the reſt for the pay- 
and the troops they are obliged 


Per STA; 
take their own revenue; 
ment of their officers, 
intain. | . 
to The Aale lands are conſidered as the Shah's parti- 
cular eſtate, out of which are paid the officers of the 
houſhold, the troops maintained by the king over and 
above thoſe ſupported at the char of the reſpective 
provinces z an the remainder is depoſited in the trea- 


ke church-lands, if we may uſe the term, are the 
donations. of their princes or private men, and being eſ- 
teemed ſacred, are never taxed or confiſcated for any 

"Ay 0 
che = which belong to private men are held of 
the crown for the term o ninety- nine years, oh pay- 
ing an inconſiderable annual rent; and at the expiration 
of that term they are allowed to renew their leaſe for 


the ſame number of years, on advancing only one year's 


wy” perſon,who deſires to build upon the uncultivat- 


ed lands, or to convert any part of them into ploughed 
fields or gardens, may procure a grant of the King's 
officers for ninety-nine years, paying the uſual rent. 
Both the king's officers, and the private owners, let 
out their aal to huſbandmen, upon condition of re- 
ceiving about a third part of the annual produce. The 
king and private owners have the ſame profit from the 
huſbandman's cattle, as they have from his corn; as 
for inſtance the third fleece, and the third part of the 
breed; and as there is leſs expence in cultivatin fruit- 
trees, than in producing rice and grain, the king has 
ſill a greater ſhare of the fruit. 

The governors of provinces have the ſame advantages 
from the lands of the ſtate, to enable them to pay the 
officers and troops under their command. Beſides, eve- 

province frequently ſends large preſents to court of 
the beſt the country affords, whether cattle, filk, fruit, 
or grain; and theſe are ſent in ſuch quantities as are 
ſufficient for the ſupply of the king's houſhold. 

The king has alſo he ſeventh fleece, and the ſeventh 
of the breed of the cattle in all the lands not appropri- 
ated to his uſe, which is a great addition to the reve- 
nue; for the ſhepherds of Perſia poſſeſs vaſt flocks and 
herds, on which' they conſtantly attend, living in tents, 
and removing from place to place as they meet with paſ- 
ture; for all men are at liberty to graze their cattle up- 
on'thoſe lands which are not the property of particular 
perſons, though they are deemed the king's; and this 

ayment of the ſeventh beaſt ſeems to be an acknow- 
le gment of his property in them. In every province is 
an officer named the chief of the ſhepherds, who takes 
the ſeventh of the ſheep, aſſes, mules, camels, and 
goats; but as to horſes, he is ſaid to have every third 
colt, and of filk and cotton, one third of all that is pro- 
duced throughout the kingdom, 

Minerals and precious ſtones belong N to the king, 
and the money raiſed by the waters being let into every 
perſon's fields and gardens, is another conſiderable part 
of the revenue. All who are not of the en of the 
country, whether natives or foreigners, pay the value of 
a ducat a head; every ſhop of the working trades 
pays ten pence, and the reſt of the ſhops twenty pence 
cach. 

The cuſtoms and port- duties are very inconſiderable, 
there being no port of conſequence, except Gambroon. 
As for the merchandize carried into Perſia or out of it 
by land, they only pay a ſmall ſum for every camel's 

ad, and in proportion for every mule and ox, with- 
out examining what are contained in the packs. 
A very conſiderable part of the revenue ariſes from 
the ſcated eſtates, and the preſents made by the 
great lords, the governors of provinces, and other per- 

ons, particularly on New-Year's day, when, as hath 

been before obſerved, they make preſents to the king of 
every thing eſteemed rich and valuable, or that may con- 
tribute to the uſe, the ornament, and the pleaſures of 
life; but in the late reigns the principal revenues of the 

ah ſeem to have ariſen from the moſt cruel oppreſ- 
lions ; the people in the greateſt part of the kingdom 
have been deprived of their whole ſubſtance by the ty- 
ranny of their princes, and the inſatiable ayarice of 
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their governors. Thoſe in high office make uſe of the 
moſt extraordinary and unaccountable methods of oppreſ- 
ſion. Mr. Han way gives a remarkable inſtance of this 
in Nadir's brother, who, when governor of Tauris, 
having a. lame mule, aſked his groom what he might ſell 
it for ? The groom ſuſpecting his deſign, and knowing 
his avarice, anſwered; ** Two thouſand crowns,” Oh, 
<« ſays he; a great deal more!” The price was at length 
fixed at ten thouſand, and the groom being armed with 
authority, demanded of citizen and village a cer- 
tain ſum for the mule, in ſuch terms as evidently ſhew- 
ed that a ſum was to be levied on them. Some, to 
avoid being beaten, paid him twenty, thirty, forty, or 
fifty crowns, till at length he came home with ten thou- 
ſand; and after all obliged a man to take the mule in 

ood earneſt for one hundred and twenty crowns, which 
1s the price of a ſmall one free from blemiſh. Whien 
ſuch amazing exactions as theſe are uſed, it is impoſſi- 
ble to ſet bounds to the revenues of the prince or his 
| pale yr but by this means they not only have ren- 

ered the people poor and miſerable, but have forced 
many thouſands to fly with their families into India; and 
other of the neighbouring countries, 


SECT. XV. 
Of the great Officers of State, the Beglirbegs and Khans, of 


overnors of Provinces. 


HE Perſians, like the ancient Romans, prefer all 
men indifferently to poſts in the ſtate and army. 
Men of the law ſometimes command as generals and ſol- 
diers, and fit as judges in the courts of juſtice ; but the 
native Perſians are generally preferred to civil and ec- 
eleſiaſtical employments; and the inhabitants of Geor- 
ia, and other frontier countries, who are proud of be- 
ing ſtiled the king's ſlaves, are frequently preferred in 
the army. There is ſeldom much regard paid to a per- 
ſon's birth or fortune in his promotion; but the kin 
diſpoſes of places as he apprehends his ſubjects qualified 
for them. Theſe poſts they E during life, and 
where they have behaved well, the children ſometimes 
enjoy them; and there are inſtances of a government be- 
ing continued in a family ſeveral generations; but this 
ſeldom happens. © 
When the ſhah inveſts a great man with an office, 
his commiſſion is ſent him written on a roll of paper two 
or three feet long, in a large character, adorned with 
gold and painting, and put in a purſe of gold brocade, 
and with it is ſent a rich habit. When a man of the 
ſword is preferred, he receives, beſides the habit, a ſa- 
bre and poniard, with rich hilts, | 
The firſt miniſter is the athemat doulet, or ſupport of 
the empire. No buſineſs of confequence ought to be 
tranſacted without his direction; for the ſhah being uſu- 
ally bred up in the women's apartment, in entire igno- 
rance of affairs of ſtate, it is thought neceſſary for the 
ſafety of the le, and the preſeryation of the govern- 
ment, that his orders ſhould be conſidered by ſome wife 
miniſter before they are put in execution. 1 
The ſecond poſt in the government is that of the di- 
van beghi, whoſe office has ſome reſemblance to that of 
our lord-chancellor, This great magiſtrate has the de- 
ciſion in the laſt reſort of all cauſes civil and criminal, 
except where the king in perſon fits in jndgment, which 
ſeldom happens, and he may command any cauſe to be 
removed to his tribunal from any court in the king- 


; dom; 


In the third rank are the generals; and firſt the gene- 
raliſſimo, which is an office that only ſubſiſts during a 
time of war. The next place is poſſeſſed by the kurchi 
baſhi, or general of the houſhold troops : and the kuller 
agaſi, or the general of the royal ſlaves. 

The next poſt is that of ſecretary of ſtate, who regi- 
ſters the —_— acts, and has the care of the — 
He has a deputy in every province, who tranſmits to 
him an account of all important affairs to be laid before 
the miniſtry. 

The laſt great officer of ſtate is the mirab or lord 
of the water. Each province has its particular mirab, 
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who takes care that the waters of the rivers and aque- | 
ducts are divided in ſuch proportions, that every part of 
the country may have an equal ſhare. | | 
The officers of the houſhold are the nazir, who ap- 
to be both-lord<treaſurer and ſteward, and with 
him all ambaſſadors and foreigners: tranſact their affairs ; 
but there is a comptroller, and ſeveral other officers, that 
are a check upon him, and no ſums are paid out of the 
treaſury without the order paſſing under the ſeals of the 
prime miniſter, the nazir, and the divan beghi. The 
next great officer-is the ichicagaſi baſhi, who commands 
all who attend in the outward palace, and when the 
king goes abroad, marches before him with a great ſtaff, 
covered with gold and precious ftones. He. does not fit 
before the king as ſeveral other officers do of inferior 
quality, but always ſtands ready to obey his majeſty's 
orders, and-ſce that they are executed. | 
The high chamberlain is always a white eunuch, and 
has great influence at court. He ſerves the king at table 
on his knees, taſtes his meat, dreſſes and undrefles him, 
has the inſpection of the wardrobe, and the government 
of all the eunuchs in the palace. He carries a box co- 
vered with precious ſtones, in which are two or three 
fine handkerchiefs, opiums, perfumes, and cordials, 
with which he ſerves his majeſty when he calls for 
them. RL INE 5 
The maſter of the horſe and the great huntſman are 
alſo conſiderable officers of the houſhold. W 
With reſpe& to the government of the provinces, 
theſe are either under beglerbegs or khans. The former 
have the greateſt authority: their title ſignifies Lord of 
lords, they have the power of life and death, as 
have the generals who are on the frontiers. In Nadir's 
time there were only three beglerbegs; but all of them 
were as cruel as they were powerful. | (12% 
- The governors of all the provinces have the title of 
khan, or cawn, as it is uſually pronounced : they live 
in great ſtate: they have all the ſplendor of ſovereign 
rinces, and have under them the ſame officers as thoſe 
in the king's court. The 9. alſo commands the 
militia of the province, and aſſigns them lands for their 
maintenance; he reviews them at certain times, and 
ſees that they are fit for ſervice. 
When a governor, or any other great officer, returns 
from his command, which he muſt not do without ex- 
preſs orders, he always attends at the gate of the palace, 
where, having given notice of his arrival, and that he 


begs leave to throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet, he is 


uſually admitted; but if he has behaved ill in his poſt 
inſtead of an anſwer, orders- are given to take off his 
head, | 


-.. Thereceivers of the king's revenues uſually oppreſs 
the people without mercy, under the pretence of the 
neceſſities of the ftate. They generally obtain their 
places by making preſents to the eunuchs, or other fa- 
vourites at court, and by engaging to increaſe the re- 
venue of the province beyond what it had ever been; 
-and in this they uſually keep their word. Indeed com- 

laints are often carried to court againſt. them, but, 
by the artifices of the miniſters who have obtained a 
ſhare in the ſpoils, they are frequently prevented getting 
acceſs to the king for a conſiderable time. Indeed the 

reat men dare not openly oppoſe any perſon's petition- 
ing the ſhah; but when the governors perceive that the 
country ſends commiſſioners to court to repreſent their 


- grievances, they prevail on their friends to endeavour 


privately - to divert them from it; and if they cannot 
prevail, their patrons at court are directed to make them 
Lp promiſes of redreſs, and if poſſible to ſend them 


back without ſeeing the king. If they find this ee 
ice, 


ticable, and the people ſtill inſiſt on demanding ju 

the courtiers adviſe the king's receiver to proceed in a 
milder manner for the future; upon which the com- 
plaints againſt him are generally huſhed up. 

When the complaint is from a large province, ſeveral 
hundreds of the perſons aggrieved uſually come up with 
it to the palace gate, where, with lamentable cries, 
rending their cloaths, and throwing. duſt into the air, 
they demand juſtice, If they come to petition an abate- 
ment of their rents or taxes, on account of a drought 
or unſeaſonable weather, they come with branches of 
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trees, or ſuch as have their leaves deyoured by locuſts, 
The king ſends to be informed of the occaſion, and 
the people preſenting their petition in writing, it is 
referred to the examination of ſome great officer. 

The receivers are ſeldom puniſhed with death, unleſg 
they have defrauded the king, in which vaſe they in- 
fallibly loſe their heads. * 


if SE TAs un 


Of the Laus of Per fiag the Manner in which they ars ag. 
miniſtered, and the Puniſhment of Criminals, 


"FB laws of the Perſians are blended with their re- 
ligion, agreeably to the grand principle of the 
Mahometans, that the ſame perſon ought to bear the 
ſpiritual: and temporal ſwords, and be both king and 
1 that he ſhould command in war, and ad. 
miniſter juſtice, as well as explain the articles of faith 
and regulate their eccleſiaſtical deſcipline; and with this 
power both Mahomet and his fucceſfors the caliphs 
were inveſted during the firſt five centuries. The Per- 
han doctors maintain, that the civil magiſtrate ought to 
have no further concern in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
than in 8 ſentences of the prieſt. But this 
is now far from being the caſe, the civil power havin 

in a great meaſure ſwällowed up that which antiently 
belonged to the eccleſiaſtical. us! 

In Nadir's time the camp and court were the ſame, 
and the eccleſiaſtical as well as civil and military officers 
always attended, The chief adminiſtrators of the law 
were the mullah baſhi, and the naibſædar, who are 
judges both in eccleſiaſtical and civil concerns. The 
kaſiæſkar by July of the army. But in towns the 
higheſt eccleſiaſtie is judge, and tries civil cauſes under 
the goyernor, who generally refers the parties to him; 
and upon the receipt of his verdict the governor gives a 
final judgment. Military people, however, have ſeldom 
their cauſes tried by the latter. Theſe governors are 
often as deſpotie as ſovereigh princes; and though they 
are accoumtable for all their actions, and have often 
their ears cut off, their noſes flit, and are ſeverely 
beaten on their back, baſtinadoed on their feet till their 
nails come off, and frequently ſtrangled by order of the 
ſhah, they ſeldom abſtain from acts of oppreffion. 

Their principal book of Jaws is the Koran; befides which 
they have a few other religious works, which they have 
recourſe to in the decifions made by the courts. There 
ſeems indeed but little oecaſion to confult them, where 


either the king or the governors of provinces fit in judg- 


ment; for their determinations are entirely arbitrary, 
and they pay no regard either to the Koran or any other 
books. Were the Mahometan laws, with the interpre- 
tation put upon them by the Imams, ſtrictly obſerved, 
Chriſtians would be unable to live in Perſia, by their 
being daily plundered and abuſed, in purſuance of ſome 
precept or paſſage in the Koran; but both the prieſts 
and the people are become more moderate, and have leſs 
of a perſecuting ſpirit than formerly; and the temporal 
courts take care that theſe Jaws are ſeldom put in exe- 
cution. 10-24 e 329% 5! 5 q 

Though the ſpiritual and temporal courts differ ſo 
widely in their determinations, no diſputes ever ariſe be- 
tween them ; for the temporal courts having the govern- 
ment on their fide, are never oppoſed by the ſpiritual, 
and indeed each of them have a diſtin beanieh of buſi- 
neſs aſſigned them. The eccleſiaſtical courts meddle 
chiefly With marriages, divorces, deeds and contracts, 
the ſueceſſion of eſtates, and other litigious matters; 
while the temporal courts are either employed about 
criminal eauſes, or ſuch as are plain and obvious. As 
the former proceed in an arbitrary and ſummary way, 
they generally finiſh the cauſe at one hearing; but as 
the others proceed according to written laws, they are 
more tedious and expenſive. 

When a perſon either cannot or will not pay Is 
debts, he is delivered up to his creditor, who may im- 
priſon him in his own houſe, ſet him to work, beat him, 
and treat him as he pleaſes, ſo he does not kill or maim 
him. He may alſo ſell the debtor's eſtate and 1 
| | an 
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his perſon, wife, and children, towards the 
jaw by * the debt; but they ſeldom proceed to ſuch 
ties. 1 24 
opts — in the courts of Perſia by living 
witneſſes, and no title is given by preſcription. A man 
i allowed at any time to claim his right, and even the 
22 ies own deed is of no force, if he can ſhew that he 
ber upon, or fraud was uſed in making him 
ſien it. Where there are no witneſles, an oath is ten- 
Jered to the perſon who denies the charge. Upon this 
occaſion the judge ſends for the Koran, which being 
brought him in a linen cloth, he himſelf. and all the 
urt riſe up, out of reſpect to the ſacred book. - The 
"1-e then taking it in both his hands, kiſſes it, and 
hits 5 it with his forehead; and having opened the 
book offers it to the perſon who is to ſwear, who kiſles 
it in the ſame reverend manner the judge had done; 
and putting his hand upon it open, ſwears to ſpeak the 
whole truth. hen a perſon of a difterent religion is 
to take an oath, the judge ſends an officer with him to 
a prieſt of the ſame religion : a Chriſtian ſwears -upon 
the Goſpels, and a Jew on the Old Teſtament. ;, When 
they have been thus ſworn they return to the court, and 
offer what they have to ſay. The reaſon they do not 
ſwear an unbeliever on the Koran is, not only becauſe 
- he does not regard it as a ſacred book, but leſt he ſhould 
prophane it, for ſuch are even forbidden to touch its 
er. 
"When a perſon thinks himſelf aggrieved, he draws up 
a petition in ſuch terms as he thinks proper, and preſents 
it to the judge, who writes in the margin an order for 
bringing the perſon accuſed before him ; and one of the 
judge's ſervants goes with it immediately to the defend- 
ant's houſe, and brings him with him. Being allowed 
time for producing the witneſſes, each party pleads his 
own cauſe before the judge, without the aſſiſtance of 
counſel, and frequently with much noiſe and clamour, 
ſo that the judge is ſometimes obliged to render them 
more —_ by cauſing them to be cudgelled. When 
the parties have offered what they had to ſay, and 
examined their witneſſes, the judge proceeds to give 
ſentence. 1 | | 
The women likewiſe plead: for themſelves as well as 
the men, but with much more clamour; but as oy 
are ſet in a part of the court by themſelves, and veiled, 
this doubtleſs gives them greater aſſurance.” They have 
ſeldom any other buſineſs in a court of juſtice t to 
ſue for a diyorce, and they uſually plead the impotence 
of the huſband,” and make ſuch a crying and-bowling, 
that they in a manner deafen the judge, who mult not 
order them to be beaten as he does the men when they 
grow, too .clamorous. . , 4 ot gt ago of x 
There are no public halls, ereCtes for trying cauſes; 
but every magiſtrate hears them if his own, aivan,, or 
ſome convenient room in his garden, where he has no 
other aſſiſtant but his clerk, ho underſtands the law; 
and as there are no pleadings, in writing after the firſt 
petition, abundance of time is ſaved, and a ſentence ſoon 
obtained. | TT, „. 4 : + 
The temporal courts uſually conſiſt of three perſons : 
theſe are the preſident of the divan, the governor of the 
city, and the nazir, who decide all criminal caſes, 
As there are no public. priſons, there are neither ſheritfs 
nor jailors, but every mai confines the criminal in 
ſome part of his own houſe till he is brought to his trial, 
which is generally within twenty-four hours after he is 
taken; and ſentence is no ſooner paſſed than 1t is exe- 
cuted, the judge's ſervants performing the offices both 
of jailors and executionee s.. 
Ihe proceedings in the criminal courts are nearly the 
ſame as in the civil. The party aggrieved preſents his 
etition to the magiſtrate, who ſends a ſervant to appre- 
Le the offender and bring him before him; and when 
he has been examined ſome time the ſame day, or at 
fartheſt the next, he is ordered ta prepare for his trial. 
The condemnation of a malefactor in Perſia is con- 
ducted with very little ceremony, nor is the execution 
attended with any pomp. He is generally conducted to 
a field or open place near the reſidence of the judge, 
and the executioner cauſing him to kneel, the de- 
linquent pronounces his creed, I' here is but one God, 
| 21 
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Mahomet is his prophet, and Ali his friend; and then; 

if he is to be beheaded, his head is taken off with the 
motion of a ſabre in a thruſting cut, which in drawing 
it back compleats the operation. 10 IT 

In caſes of rebellion the late princes of Perſia have been 
entire ſtrangers to 3 and not ſatisfied with pu- 
niſhing the principals, moſt, if not all thoſe who were 
taken in arms, loſt their eyes or their heads; and it is 
impoſſible to read the accounts given by Mr. Hanway of 
the eruelties exerciſed over the people without being 
ſtruck with terror and compaſſion. As that gentleman 
was returning to Aſtrabad, where a rebellion had been 
ſuppreſſed; in which he Was a ſufferer; he met ſeveral 
armed horſemen carrying home the wretched peaſants 
whoſe eyes had been cut dut, the blood yet runnin 
down their faces. Near the entrance of the city ſt 
two pyramids, one on each ſide, built of ſtone, and 
made full of niches, with a human head in each. Theſe 
pyramids were about ſixteen or twenty feet in diameter 
at the baſe, and roſe gradually near forty feet to a point, 
at the top of which was à ſingle head. This being to- 
wards the cloſe of the execution, the greateſt part of the 
niches were filled; ſeveral of the heads had beards, and 
being ſet a little projecting added to the horror of the 
view. 

Criminals of ſtate are alſo ſentenced to wear for 2 
determinate time a heavy wooden collar about their neck, 
to which one of their hands is ſometimes faſtened. 

If a perſon has the misfortune to kill another, and 


the fact be proved before the judges, the offender is not 


puniſhed by the court, but delivered up to the relations 
of the deceaſed for them to put him to death in what 
manner they pleaſe. - In this caſe all the relations and 
friends of the deceaſed aſſemble, and with loud cries 
demand the blood of him who has murdered their kinſ- 
man, which the magiſtrate ſeldom fails to promiſe them, 
But ſometimes the murderer, by his preſents to the 
judge, and to the relations of the deceaſed, procures his 
bows aud When the relations will be fatisfied with no- 
thing leſs. than his life, the judge thus - addreſſes them: 
I deliver you the murderer according to law; make 
„ yourſelves: ſatisfaction with his blood for the blood 
that he has ſpilt; but remember, that God is merci- 
ful.“ The judge's ſervants are then ordered to follow 
the directions of the proſecutors, and guard him to what 
place they deſire; and they follow the criminal, curſing, 
beating, and abuſing him all the way. When he comes 
to the place appointed, the miſerable wretch is delivered 
to the relations, who ſometimes inflict on him the moſt 
cruel tortures. they can invent; and it is ſaid that the 
women, , who ſcarce ever appear abroad on any other 
occaſion, will come and imbrue their hands in his 
blood. | rie 8 

Ordinary crimes, where the parties are men of ſub- 
ſtance, are uſually puniſhed with fines; but where they 


are poor they baſtinado them on the ſoles of their feet, - 


giving them a certain, number of blows, not under 
thirty, nor exceeding three hundred. 

Pick-pockets and pilferers are marked with a hot iron 
in the forehead, and houſe-breakers have their right 
hand cut off. The ſame puniſhment is inſlicted on 
thoſe who counterfeit the coin for the firſt offence ; but 
for the ſecond their bellies are ripped open. This pu- 
niſhment is inflicted in the following manner: the cri- 
minal's feet are tied to a camel, with his head nanging 
down to the ground; bis belly is then ripped open, an 
his bowels falling over bis face, he is dragged through 
the principal ſtreets, an officer - marching before him, 


and, with a loud voice, informing the people of the 


nature of his crime. Afterwards he is hung up by the 
heels upon ſome tree, and they ſay, that it is ſometimes 
ſeveral hours before he expires. They have ſome other 
puniſhments for capital crimes, as impaling, ſetting them 
up to the chin in the earth, precipitating a criminal 
from a high tower, cutting off the hands and feet, and 
leaving the poor wretch in that condition till he ex- 
reg, te- n $ + / irt | 
5 They ſometimes uſe tortures to extort a confeflion, ag 
by pinching off the fleſh with red hot pincers; but the 


moſt uſual way of re- offenders is while they 
are beating the ſoles of their feet. | 
A * 2 Bakers 
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Bakers and victuallers have been ſometimes baked 
and roaſted alive, for cheating in their weights, and 
raiſing proviſions to an exorbitant price: but this is 
only in time of great ſcarcity ; the uſual puniſhment in 
theſe caſes is a hne or the baſtihads. 

Thus we have fully defcribed the nment of the 
once potent empire of Petſia, tow tuitied and laid waſte 
by tyranny and tebellion. In this account the reader, 
whoſe heart is ſenſible of the tender feelings of humanity, 
and whoſe boſom glows with A oem ove of liberty, 
muſt have been frequently ſhocked and filled with pity 
and indignation ; while his mind recurring back on his 
native iſle, the ſeat of liberty, he bleſſes Providence, and 
rejoices that" he is born a Britot: Happy the land, and 
happy the king, whole hands are tied with the radiant 
bands of mercy t who, like the Univerſal Monarch, is 
guided by juſtice and elemency! Who, as the dase 
angel of haven, is bound by laws facred and invio able, 
— whoſe ſupreme delight conſiſts in the happineſs of 
his people! While the tyrants of the Eaſt boaſt of the 
baleful freedom of doing ill, of the power of imitating 


Satan, by being the tormenters of their ſubjects, an 
glory in being the ſovereigns of ſlaves ; let the monarchs | 
of Britain ory arid rejoice in the ſuperior dignity of 


diſpenſing happineſs, and in the nobler titles of being the 
fathers of their people, the kings of freemen, the guar- 
dians of liberty, the protectors of the laws. 


SECT. XVI. 
Of the I of Ormus, and the Settlement at Gambroon. 


EFORE we take leave of Perfia, it is proper to take 

D notice of the iſle of Ormus, and of Gambroon, 
where the Engliſh have enjoyed conſiderable privileges, 
and which is only place where we have any ſettle- 
ment on the coaſt of Perſia. 
The — of Ormus was ſeated on an iſland of the fame 
name, at the entrance of the Perſian Gulph, in twenty- 
ſeven degrees thirty minutes north latitude, about two 
leagues from the continent. It is near ſix leagues in 
eircumfererice ; yet has neither freſh. water nor graſs 
upon it, and only a ſalt aye ſoil : but formerly 
its happy ſituation, and goodneſs of its harbour, 
were conſidered as ſuch advantages, that the Arabians 
uſed to ſay, that if the world was a ting, Ormus ought 
to be conſidered as the diamond of it. A city had been 
built there by the Perſian kings, and it for ſome 
ages carried on a conſiderable trade, when in 1507 it 
was taken and fortified by the Portugueſe, who obliged 
the king of Ormus to acknowledge the king of Portugal 
for his ſovereign, and to pay him tribute: after which 
they engroſſed all the commerce of thoſe parts to them. 
felves. At length Shah Abas, provoked at their inſo- 
tence, and particularly at their having given protection 
to Gabrieli, an Italian, who had fled from Perſia, en- 
gaged the Engliſh to join with. him in reducing the 
place, which they attacked and carried in 1622 ; after 
which the Perfians demoliſhed the houſes, which amount- 
ed to four thouſand in number, and contained near forty 
thouſand inhabitants. | a 
The Perſians ſome time after rebuilt the fort, and 
placed a ga riſon in it; but they could never reſtore its 
trade. It is however ftill the key to Perſia ; but the 
heat of the iſland is frequently ſo exceſſive, that the in- 
habitants, tis ſaid, would be ſometimes ſtifled, did they 
not for hours together continue up to the neck in water, 
It is, however, at preſent almoſt -deſerted, for it pro- 
duces nothing but ſalt, which ſometimes lies two inches 
deep upon the ſurface of the earth. e 
Tüll the late civil wars, which have fo dreadfully laid | 
waſte the greateſt part of Perſia, the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company had two conſiderable factories in that kingdom, | 
one at Iſpahan, and the other at Gambroon. The head | 
of each factory was called their agent, and lived in as | 
reat ſtate as a nobleman. At the commencement of 
ie. civil wars the agent at Iſpahan had a retinue of no | 
leſs than thirty or forty ſervants, and his hpuſe was an 
elegant building after the manner of the Perfian palaces, 


| worms. | 


by none but the poor, and is taken out of pits dug three 


„ 
. 


about three o'clock, which changes to the weſt at ſun- 
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and equipage, when he went abroad, reſembled thoſe 
of a prince, and his furniture was covered with gold 

The agent at Gambroon had leſs grandeur, but equal 
advantages: the trade there has however ſuffered great! 
by the misfortunes of Perſia. But the company til 
maintain a noble factory, in which all their trade in the 
Perſian empire is carried on. 

Gambtroon, or Gombroon, is ſituated in the province 
of Farſiſtan, in twenty-ſeven degrees forty minutes north 
latitude, and is called oy the natives Bander Abaffi ] 
ſtands in a bay nine miles to the northward of the ile 
of * . 

he Engliſh Eaſt India company began to ſettle her 
about the year 1613, and — 8, * "rxdtew 1nd — 
ſervices performed by that company againſt the Portu 
gueſe in the reduction of Ormus, Shah Abas granted 
them half the cuſtoms of Gambroon. This revenue was 
however reduced to a thouſand tomans a year, which in 
our money amounts to three thouſand three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence; but 
even this has been ill paid. The city is two or three 
miles in compaſs, and ſtands on a level ground cloſe to 
the ſea, the country on almoſt every fide riſing inſenſibl 
for ſome miles, without any conſiderable hill, —— 
towards the north. Near it is the narroweſt part of che 
gulph of Perſia, and oppoſite to it lies the coaſt of Arabia 
at about teh leagues diſtance, Three leagues behind 
Gambroon are very high mountains covered with trees. 
and abounding with water. However, the territory = 
longing to-this city is dry and barren, it conſiſting only 
of a moving ſand. 

The town on the land-fide is ſurrounded by a wall, 
and it has two ſmall fortreſſes. The houſes are com. 
n. at fourteen or fifſteen hundred, one-third of which 

long to Indian Gentoos, a few of them are inhabited 
by Jews, and the greateſt part are in the poſſeſſion of 
the Perſians ; the reſt belongs to the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch companies. The governor of the province 
uſually reſides in this city, and not at Neris, the capital, 
which is ten days journey from thence : He has a pretty 
large and commodious palace at the end of the town, at 
the greateſt diſtance from the ſea, built with ſtone taken 
from the iſte of Ormus. e beſt houſes are built with 
bricks dried in the ſun, and ſtand cloſe to each other, 
being flat on the top, with a ſquare turret that has holes 
on each ſide for the free paſſage of the air into the houſes. 
Upon theſe roofs thoſe that Ray in the town ſleep every 
night during the ſunimer ſeaſon. The houſes belong- 
ing to the Engliſh and Dutch are as well built as any in 
the town, and are ſo near the ſea- ſide that at high- water 
the tide comes up to the very walls. Their merchan- 
dize is depoſited in the lower rooms, and the upper 
ferve for lodgings, on account of their having the ad- 
vantage of being more" expoſed to the air. The com- 
mon people have wretched huts made of the boughs of 
palm-trees, 'and covered with leaves. The ftreets are 
narrow, irregular, and not kept very clean. 

Gambroon has no port, but the road is as large and 
fafe as any in the known world; yet it has one great in- 
convenience, which is, that the veſſels which ſtay there 
during the ſummer are frequently much damaged by the 


The water of Gambroon being very brackiſh is drank 


fathom deep in the ſand. People in eaſy circumſtances 
drink the water of Iſſeen, a large and fine village at the 
foot of the mountains; and the common people, who 
cannot be at the expence of having it brought ſo far, 
drink the waters of Mines, a village ſituated a league 
from the port. | 

Fhe air of Gambroon is not only extremely diſagree- 
able, but unhealthful: the wind changes. four times a 
day almoſt throughout the year. From midnight to 
break of day it blows from the north and is cold; from 
break of day till ten or eleven o'clock in the morning, 
it blows cold from the eaſt; but a hot ſouth wind riſes 


fet, and blows hot till midnight. "Theſe ſudden changes 
of the air, from cold to hot, produce many diſcaſes fa- 


in the midſt of a fine garden. His horſes, ſervants, 


tal to foreigners, 'particularly the dyſentery, the bloody 


flux, and malignant fevers.” In ſhort, the weather 4 
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eeding hot and unhealthful, in the months of 
ya July, and Auguſt; that the Engliſh factory, dur- 
ing thoſe months, reſide at Iſſeen. 1 5 

Gambroon is ſupplied with plenty of very good pro- 
viſions, particularly fiſh, which are brought aſhore morn- 
ing and night ; they ſometimes catch antelopes and par- 
tridges; but the natives live principally on milk and 

lants, of which there are a great variety. | | 

As it ſeldom rains here, no graſs or herbs are to be 
{een about the city, except what is produced with incre- 
dible labour in T gardens, where the have cucum- 
bers, onions, garlic, chibols, and radiſhes. The ci 
is chiefly furni ed with fruit and pulſe from the iſle of 
Kiſmiſh, which lies twelve miles to the ſouthward, and 
is forty-five miles long, and nine broad. In June and 
the reſt of the ſummer months this iſſand produces 
oranges, lemons, grapes, peaches, damſoenes, quinces; 

megranates, and mangoes; and in October apples; 

ars, Ccitrons, melons, almonds, piſtachios, and ſeve- 
ral other fruits in ſuch quantities, that they are as cheap 
at Gambroon, as perhaps in any other part of Perſia. 

In Gambroon the people of ſuperior rank are dreſſed 
after the Perſian manner, but the poorer fort of both 
ſexes, go naked, except wearing a cloth to cover what 
decency requires them to hide. There are here people 
of ſeveral different nations, beſides the Perſians and Eu- 
ropeans, and the Banyans of India are ſo numerous, that 
they bribe the governor not to permit any cows to be 
killed in the city. 

As the winter ſeaſon, when the heats are leſs violent, 
laſts from October to May, this is their chief time for 
trading, and the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Arme- 
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nians; Turks and Tartars, come hither with the caras 
vans, which ſet out from Aleppo, Bagdat, Iſpahan, Shi- 
ras, and Baffora, under the convoy of guards, The 
Engliſh and Dutch come hither by ſea, and beſides rea- 
dy money, bring cloth, and various other European 


and Indian commodities, which they exchange for Per- 


fran tapeſtry, raw filk, goats wool, cotton, rhubarb, 


ſaffron, and roſe-water; which is made in vaſt quanti- 


ties near Shiras, either by infuſton, which they call gul- 
lab, or by diſtillation; and this laſt they call areka- 
kull, or the fweat of roſes. As the Perſians have not à 
ſingle ſhip, all the navigation of that kingdom is carried 
on by foreigners, ; | 

All bargains at Gambroon are made for ſhahees, in which 
the company keep thelt accounts, reckoning each ſhahee 
at four-pence, though that coin is farely met with ; bur 
inſtead of it the coz and mamooda are every where cur- 
rent, Ten coz, or pice; make one ſhakee; two ſhahees 
are one mamooda ; two ſhahees and five coz are one la- 
ree; two mamoodas are one abaſſee; four mamoodas 
are of the value of one Surat rupee; fifty abaſſees or 
two hundreed ſhahees make one toman; and thirty-one 
or thirty-two ſhahees are a chequeen. 

As to the weights of Perſia, one maund tabres is fix 
pound three quarters; one bazar maund tabres is fix 
pound one quarter; one maund copara is ſeven pound 
three quarters in the Engliſh factory. One bazar maund 
copara is from ſeven pound and a quarter to ſeven pound 
and a half, One maund ſhaw is two maund tabres. One 
miſcall is two penny-weights, twenty-three grains, twen- 
ty-four decimats, 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of the CASPIAN SEA, and the ASIATIC TARTARS bordering u 
upon the North of PERSIA. 


SECT. I. 
Of the Caſpian Sed. 


EFORE we take notice of the different nations of 

Tartars fituated near the Caſpian Sea, it will be 
proper to give ſome account of that vaſt collection of 
waters, which is improperly called a ſea, as it has no 
viſible conne&ion with the ocean ; nor does it ebb and 
flow ; but it muſt be acknowledged to be the greateſt 
lake in the known world. It is fituated beeween thitty- 
ſix degrees forty minutes north latitude, and between 
forty-foven degrees fifty minutes eaſt longitude, and is 
about four hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and three hundred in breadth from eaſt to weſt ; but in 
many places it is much narrower, The water is alt, 
and ſome diſtanee from the ſhore Mr. Hanway endea- 
voured in vain to find a bottom with a line of four 


hundred and fifty fathoms. The water has riſen with- 


in thirty years ſo confiderably, that it has made great 
inroads on the Ruſſian fide for ſeveral miles, both to the 
eaſt and weſt of the Volga, and has rendered the adja- 
cent country extremely marſhy. Nor has it been more 
indulgent to the Perfians ; for it is ſaid, that in the be- 
Fnning of the preſent century, the land for about eight 

ngliſh miles on the ſide of Langarodd river was dry and 
well inhabited; which is the more probable as the tops 
of ſome houſes riſe above the water. The ſame thing is 
reported of Aſtrabad, where the inhabitants affirm, that 
fifty yeats ago the bay was fordable by aſſes, though it 

as now two fathoms water. ; 

The neighbouring inhabitants have a tradition, that 
the waters of the C pian ſea riſe during thirty years, and 
then for the ſame ſpace of time decteaſe. Biz it ſeems 


more probable, that the lay of nature, which every where 
I 0 


0 


pon it, and 


elſe produces a change in this element, by exhaling it 
in vapours, that form rain, hail, and ſnow, not onl 

to refreſh and give fertility to the earth, but to ſupply 
the ſprings of rivers, muſt diſpoſe of theſe waters- in 
the ſame manner. As this vaſt lake is the grand reſer- 
voir that receives the yaſt rivers which flow from the 
mountains and tracts of land by which it is ſurrounded, 
it is alſo the reſetvoir from which theſe tracts are wa- 
tered, and from whence the many great rivers that fall 
into it are ſupplied, The great Dr. Halley has demon- 
ſtrated by very nice experiments and calculations, that 
the vapours ariſing from the Mediterranean ſea are more 
than ſufficient to ſupply all the rivers that fall into ir. 
It is therefore highly probable, that the reaſon why the 
waters of the Cappian are riſen higher than formerly, is 
from there having been more moderate ſummers, in 
which a ſmaller quantity of vapours has been exhaled. 


8 T. u. 
Of the Caruue TARTARsõ. 


Their Perſons and Dreſs, with the Mamers, Cuſloms, and 
Way of Life, of different Tribes of them. 


THE country of the Calmucs, alſo called by diffe- 
rent authors Khalmucks and Kalmucs, is bound- 

ed by Siberia on the north, by the country of the Mon- 
gols on the eaſt ; by Tibet and Ufbec Tartary on the 
outh, and by the Caſpian ſea, and the kingdom of Aſ- 
tracan, which is ſubject to Ruſſia, on the weſt, Theſe 
ople are not under any one ſovereign, but are divided 
into ſeveral tribes, ſome of which ate ſo conſiderable as 
to appeat formidable to the Ruſſians ; but the greateſt 
part of them are at peace with that crown, and many of 
them are tributary to it. * 
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The Calmucs are thick and low of ſtature, their coun- 
tenances are far from being agreeable; for they have flat 
faces, ſmall eyes ſunk far into their heads, and ſuch 
ſhort noſes, that at a little diſtance they ſeem to have none 
at all. Their beards are thin and ſtraggling, and yet fo 
Riff and Jong, that the hair ſeems like that of a horſe or 
goat, and it frequently grows in the middle of their 
cheeks, where other people have none. | 

The men wear ſhirts of a ſort of calicoe, their breeches 
are made of the ſame, and often of ſheep's ſkins, but 
they are extraordinary wide, and in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces they wear no ſhirts in ſummer, contenting them- 
ſelves with a kind of ſheep's ſkin doublet without ſleeves, 
which they put on next their ſkin with the woolly fide 
outward, tucking their ſkirts into their breeches, ſo that 
the whole arm is left bare up to the ſhoulders; but in 
the northern provinces they wear a ſhirt, and in winter 
a ſheep's-ſkin-coat over their doublets, which reaches to 
the calf of the leg, and to keep them the warmer turn 
the woolly ſide inwards, Theſe upper ſkins have ſleeves 
of ſuch a length, that when they are going about any 
work they are obliged ro turn them up. They wear on 
their heads a little round bonnet, commonly edged with 
a border of fur, and adorned with a tuft of filk or hair 
of a bright red. Their boots are exceſſive wide. The 
women, in ſummer, wear no other cloathing than a ca- 
licoe ſhift, and in winter a long ſheep-ſkin gown, with 
a bonnet like that of their huſbands. | 

Red is the colour in higheſt eſteem among them, and 
how ill cloathed ſoever their princes may be, they never 
fail to have a ſcarlet robe for ſtate occaſions ; nor do wo- 
men of rank think themſelves well dreſſed if a ſcarlet 
gown be wanting. Indeed all over the north of Aſia a man 
will do more for a piece of red cloth than for four times 
its value in ſilver. 

The Calmucs dwell either in tents or huts, made 

round with great poles of light wood joined together 
with leathern thongs. For the more eaſy ſetting up and 
removing them, they are covered on the outſide with a 
thick felt for a defence againſt the cold and rain. In the 
middle of the roof they leave an opening, which ſerves 
both for a window and a chimney, and there are places 
to ſleep on round the hut againſt the wall. Perſons of 
diſtinction have thoſe that are larger and more conveni- 
ent. In ſummer they have alſo tents of calicoe, and in 
winter ſheds made of boards and covered with felt, which 
they can ſet up and take down in leſs than an hour's 
time. | | | | 
The few fixed habitations of 'the Calmucs reſemble 
the huts, except the roof being in the form of a dome, 
the whole conſiſting of a ſingle room twelve feet high. 
In ſome places they have conveniences for ſleeping up- 
on, built two feet from the ground, and four feet broad, 
which run quite round the houſe, and ſerve at the ſame 
time for a chimney,' for they have invented a way of 
making a fire without on one fide of the door, and the 
ſmoke encircling the building by means of this chim- 
ney, which runs round it, has no paſſage out but at the 
other fide of the door, which conveying a moderate 
heat to the place on which they fleep, is very conveni- 
ent in winter. All their habitations, whether fixt or 
moveable, have their doors facing the ſouth to ayoid the 
morth winds, which are very piercing. Their movea- 
ble habitations-are carried on waggons. TY 

Jonas Hanway, Eſq; gives a deſcription of a ſmall 
ſettlement of the Calmucs, in which the huts nearly. 
agree with this deſcription, only the ſmoke iſſues out 
of a hole at tie top. The people that gentleman de- 
ſcribes are NN poor, and inſtead of ſubſiſting on 

their herds and flock, live on the fiſh they take on the 
Volga, and dry in the ſummer their winter's proviſions. 
Thele prefer living on the banks, where the flags and 
ruſhes being grown to a great nelgnts are ſome ech 
< the rigors of winter. ere are ſeldom ſeen 


'A 

ty perſons, in a place, | 

' The ſame worthy author deſcribes another ſettlement 
of theſe people in a valley near Zaritzen, in forty-ſeven 
degrees thirty minutes latitude, and obſerves, that theſe 
people continue in friendſhip with the Ruſſians no longer 
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ve ſeven or 7 tents, which contain thirty or for- 
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with bows and arrows, and feed on the fleſh of horſes 
camels, dromedaries, and other animals; and eat the 
entrails, even when the beaſt dies of the fouleſt diftem.. 
pers. They throw their dead into the open fields, to 
be devour * dogs, many of which run wild, and 
ſome are kept for that purpoſe; and if the body be de- 
voured by à number exceeding fix, they think honoura- 
bly of the ſtate of the deceaſed, ' otherwiſe he is a dif. 
grace to his relations. 'T hey worſhip images, which 
E conſiſt of a ſmall bit of wood about a palm in 
ength : the upper part of it being rounded, is adorn- 
ed with ſome rude marks in imitation of human fez.. 
tures; and the figure, being thus prepared, is dreſſed u 
in rags. The many acts of violence committed by theſe 
barbarians have at length induced the Ruſſian govern- 
ment to compel them to take up their habitations on the 
banks of the Volga, below Aſtrachan, where they have 
a leſs field for robbery and murder. 
Many tribes of theſe people move from place to place 
during the ſummer, and it is ſaid there are frequently 
no leſs than eight or ten thouſand of them in a body, 
driving large flocks and herds before them. They uſually 
begin their march in ſpring, and as they make eaſy jour- 
nies leave ſcarce any herbage behind them in the country 
. which they paſs. In autumn, when there is a 
ſecond crop of Fa they generally return the ſame wa 
they came; and in the winter live in more ſubſtan. 
tial and warmer huts than they uſe in the ſummer; but 
the people and their cattle frequently live together in the 
ſame room, | 
Though the country through which they paſs is ſitu- 
ated in as fine a climate as any in the world, they never 
cultivate the land, but live upon their cattle, which 
conſiſts of camels, horſes, cows, and ſheep. Their 
horſes are very good and mettleſome, and their oxen are 
ſaid to be the talleſt in the known world. Their ſheep 
are alſo very large, with very ſhort tails, buried in a 
caſe of fat, but the wool is very long and coarſe ; the 
have a bunch upon the noſe, and hanging ears like thoſe 
of the hound. 

Their principal food is horſe-fleſh and mutton ; for 
they ſeldom eat beef, which they do not think near fo 
good; and as for hog's-fleſh and poultry they never eat 
any. Inſtead of cows-milk they uſe that of mares, 
which they think much better and richer ; beſides, the 
cows in the greateſt part of Grand Tartary will not be 
milked. As — as they have ſuckled their calves they 
will ſuffer none to draw their teats, and upon being 
ſeparated from them immediately loſe their milk. From 
mares-milk they prepare a kind of brandy, which they 
diſtil from it after it is turned ſour; and, in imitation of 
the Indians, their neighbours, they give it the name of 
arrack. | | | | 

The Tartars are in general fond of ſtrong liquors, 
and when they can. get any continue drinking as-long as 
they can ſtand. hen they have a mind. to be merry, 
each brings what liquor he can procure, and they drink 
night and day till all is ſpent. This love of tipling 
prevails among them in proportion as they dwell more to 
the north; and they are no leſs fond of tobacco. 

They take as many wives as they chooſe, beſides 
concubines, whom they take from their ſlaves; and it is 
ſaid not to be unuſual for the father to marry his own 
daughter. They ceaſe lying with their wives when they 
are near forty. years of age, and from thence-forward 
confider them only as thong to whom they give 
victuals for taking care of the family and attending the 
young wives who ſucceed in their places. 

The children born of concubines are as legitimate as 
thoſe of the wife, and as capable of inheriting; but if 
the father has been khan or chief of ſome tribe, the iſſue 
of the wives ſucceed before thoſe born of concubines. 
However, the off- ſpring of common proſtitutes are look- . 
ed upon with contempt, and ſeldom ſucceed their fa- 
thers, becauſe it is not eaſy to know whether the per- 
ſon to whom ſuch a woman lays a child be the real 
r 

Polygamy is attended with leſs inconvenience among 
them than the reſt of the Aſiatics, their wives being of 
great ſervice, and little expence to them; for the old 


than they awe them by their power. Theſe are armed | 


manage the family, take care of the cattle, and provice 
| 8 | or 
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4ftence of them all, while the huſband has 
deg do but to ſleep and follow his diverſions. 

Nothing can equal the reſpect which the children of 
all ages and conditions are accuſtomed to pay their 
fathers, whom they conſider as the kings of their fa- 
milies; but they 2 little value on their mothers, ex- 

they are under any particular obligations to them. 
They lament a father many days, denying themſelves 
all pleaſures, and the ſons muſt even abſtain for ſeveral 
months from the company of their wives. Nothing is 
ſpared to do honour to 4 father at his funeral, and at 
Jeaſt once a year they pay their devotions at his tomb, 
and call to mind the obligations they owe him. 

Mr. Voltaire ſays, in his Hiſtory of Peter the Great, 
that in 1720 was found in this country a ſubterraneous 
houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of an oriental prince, with a diadem 
on his head, two women ſeated on thrones, and a roll 
of manuſcripts, which' was ſent by Peter the Great to the 
Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in 
the language of Tibet. All theſe monuments plainly 
c ſhew, fore the above author, that the liberal arts 
« formerly reſided in this barbarous country, and are 
« a laſting proof of the truth of what Peter the Great 
« {aid more than once, that thoſe arts had made the tour 
« of the whole world.“ 

In the reign of Peter the Great the Calmucs traded to 
Aſtrachan and to Tobolſki, the capital of Siberia, bring- 
ing with them great quantities of very fine ſalt, which 
theit country afforded, receiving Ruffia leather and iron- 
ware in exchange; but the Czar commanding one of his 
generals to march into the country of the Calmucs, to 
rake poſſetion of their ſalt-works, and build a fort there; 
this was ſo © > aprons that they forbore to go to 
the fair of Tobolſki, and even choaked up the mouth of 
the river Duria, which falls into the Caſpian ſea, to 
which the Ruffians nſed to go in ſearch of gold duſt. 
As this river was likely to prove of conſiderable advan- 

e to the Ruſſians, both on account of the gold duſt, 
1110 in ſettling a trade with the Uſbec Tartars and India, 
the Czar built two forts at its mouth, without any diſ- 
turbance at firſt from the Tartars; but his forces march- 
ing farther into the country, where they diſperſed in 
ſearch of proviſions, they were all ſurtounded and cut 
to pieces, with prince Bekewitz, their general, who was 
a native of Circaſſia, and the two forts were afterwards 
ſurpriſed and demoliſhed, 
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SBEC Ta is bounded on the north by the 
country of the Calmucy, on the eaſt by Tibet, 
on the ſouth by India, and on the weſt by Perſia and the 
Caſpian Sea, | Wn” 

Theſe Tartars, like their neighbours, are at preſent 
divided into ſeveral tribes governed by their reſpective 
princes ; when they were united under one ſovereign, 
they were the moſt powerful of all the Tartar nations, 
W ſtill ireaded by Perſia and India, into which 
they frequently make incurſions ; but their tribes not be- 
ing very numerous, they ſatisfy themſelves with plun- 
dering and ravaging the county, Without pretending to 
make 3 The principal khans pride them- 
ſelves on being deſcended from Tamerlane, | 

With reſpe& to the perſons of the Uſbecs, they are 
ſaid to have better complexions and more etigaging 
featutes than the Calmucs. Their religion is Maho- 
metiſm, and in general they differ very little from the 

ople of the northern provinces of India; and from 
ence that country is furniſhed with the moſt ſetyiceable 
horſes, camels, and other cattle. 

The capital of the country is called Bokhara, and was 
once the metropolis of a Kingdom of the ſame name, 
It is ſituated in latitude thirty-nine degrees fifteen mi- 
nutes, thirteen miles from the antient city of Samatcand, 
the birth-place of Tamerlane, It is a large and popu- 
lous place, ſeated on a riſing-ground, and encompaſſed 
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with a ſlender wall of earth and a dry ditch. The houſes 
are moſtly built of mud, though the caravanſeras and 
moſques, which are numerous, are all of brick. The 


bazars were once ftately buildings, generally built of 


brick and ſtone ; but the greateſt part of them are now 
in ruins ; and here is alſo a handfome building for the 
education of the prieſts, * A great number of 8 and 
Arabians frequent this place; but the khan ſeizes on 
their poſſeflions at his pleaſure; The produce of the 
country is cattle, lambs fur, down, rice, and cotton, 
which they manufacture into calicoe: 

The Crim Tartars receive their name from their ori- 
ginally coming from Crimea, the antient Taurica Cher - 
oneſus, a peninſula in the Black ſea; They rove from 
place to place in ſearch of paſtures, in houſes drawn on 
carts : but ſeveral miles round the city of Aſtrachan, 
where the ſoil will admit of cultivation, there are regular 
ſettlements of them tributary to the Ruſſians. Theſe 
are a very civil and induſtrious people. In the ſummer 
time they improve their land, the chief products of 
which are a ſeed called manna, oats, muſk, and water- 
melons : but their principal treaſure conſiſts in their 
ſheep, horſes and cows, and in their wives and children; 
When any of their daughters become marriageable, they 
erect a hut for her covered with white linen, and put 
a painted cloth on the top, which is uſually tied with red 
ſtrings; they alſo place a painted waggon on the ſide 
of the hut, and theſe are to be her marriage-portion. 
Thoſe who propoſe to marry obſerve this ſignal, and 
the girl is uſually given ts him who offers the father 
the moſt valuable preſent, Though theſe people are 
Mahometans, they do not confine their women in the 
manner of the Turks and Perſians, and, contrary to the 
N of the Calmucs, are extremely nice in their 

urying-places. They dig their graves very deep, and, 
after lining them with bricks dried in the ſun, and white- 


waſhing them on the inſide, ere& a cover over them. 


They alſo raiſe thick mud walls round each tomb, on 
the top of which they fix one or more flags, according 
to the character of the deceaſed. | 

The Kirgeeſe Tartars poſſeſs a very extenſive tract 
of land, having the Baſhkeert Tartars to the north, 
the Black Calmucs with the city of Taſhcund to the 
eaſt, the Karakulpac Tartars and the Aral lake to 
the ſouth, and the river Yaeik to the weſt, They are 
divided into three tribes, under the government of a 
khan, and live in tents covered with felt of camel's hair, 
which they remove with great eaſe wheneyer they change 
their quarters ; and they never ſtay above two or three 
days in a place, | 

The Kirgeeſe Tartars live upon horſe-fleſh, mutton, 
and veniſon, and drink fermented mare's milk to ſuch 
excels, that they are frequently intoxicated with it. 
They have no grain, nor any kind of bread, When 
they go upon any expedition, they take a ſmall quanti 
of a kind of cheeſe, which, being diſſolved in water, is 
their chief ſuſtenance, , Money is hardly known among 


them; all their riches conſiſt in cattle and the fur of 


foxes and wolves, which they exchange with their neigh- 
bours for cloaths and other neceſſaries. They profeſs the 
Mahometan religion, and their language has a great 
affinity with that of the Turks. They are a ſtrong 
robuſt people, but rude, ignorant, and treacherous ; 
yet are very civil to ſtrangers while they continue under 
their protection, fo they eſteem the breach of hoſpitality 
a very great crime ; but no ſooner is a ſtranger departed 
from under the roof of a Kirgeeſe Tartar, 2 his pro- 
feſſed friend and protector will ſometimes be the firſt 

rſon to rob him, and then he may think himſelf happy 
if he eſcapes being made a ſlave. 

Theſe people think very favourably of many crimes 
prejudicial to ſociety, particularly of robbery ; for their 
uſual puniſhment in this caſe is no more than making 
reſtitution, and murder is puniſhed by the loſs of the 
malefactor's goods: indeed, ſometimes the criminal and 


his whole family are delivered up as ſlaves to the rela- 


tions of the deceaſed, | 
The Leſgee Tartars are a powerful and warlike nation, 


whoſe country extends about $4 leagues from north 
to weſt. They are 


to ſouth, and twenty-five from ea 


- 


undef ſeveral different chiefs, named ſhemkalls, who, in 
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caſe of danger to their common liberty, unite their forces. 
A few of them have been occaſionally ſubject to the 
Perſians; but it does not appear that thoſe to the north 
and weſt of the Perſian dominions, ever ſubmitted to a 
foreign power. Indeed their ſituation is ſuch, with re- 
ſpect to the natural bulwarks of the mountains, that 
while they retain their bravery, they can hardly be en- 
ſlayed. Oleatius mentions the very ſingular manner 
in which they chooſe a ſhemkall, which is done by a 
prieſt throwing a golden apple into a ring, round which 
the candidates are ſeated, when the perſon at whom it 
ſtops becomes their chief. | ' 

As to their perſons, they are well made, of a good 
ſtature, and extremely active. Their complexion is 
ſwarthy, their features regular, and their eyes black and 
full of life. They do not all wear their beards, ſome 
having only whiſkers, Their dreſs reſembles that of the 
Arabians, many of them wearing the ſame kind of 
drawers, which reach down to their ancles. 

Theſe people are able to bring thirty or forty thou- 
ſand men into the field. They have had frequent wars 
with the Perſians, and in particular with Nadir Shah, 
who, with fifteen thouſand men, purſued a large body 
of them among their mountains; but, after ſuffering a 
very conſiderable loſs, was glad to make his. retreat, 
Several Perſians, whom they then took priſoners, they 
cruclly deprived of their noſes, ears, or eyes, and ſent 
to Nadir with meſſages of defiance. 

The Leſgees are 83 guilty of rapine, not only 
in the low- lands, and in large bodies, but in flying parties, 

illaging the Armenians and J. d whoſe trade 
beings them between Baku and Derbent. Yet if any 
ſtranger travelling into their country, or on its borders, 
ſecks their — — and chooſes a guide from amon 
them, let him meet never ſo ſtrong a party, he is ſafe if 
his guide declares that the ſtranger is his gueſt: for they 
are in this caſe hardly ever known to violate the laws 
of hoſpitality. 

Their manner of life reſembles that of the perſians; 
they alſo profeſs the Mahometan religion, though they 
talk very lightly of the miracles of Mahomet, 5 they 
ſay was avery artful man ; and whether he had any par- 
ticular intereſt with the Almighty, will be beſt deter- 
mined hereafter. They drink wine without reſerve, and 
are ſuppoſed to have once profeſſed the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and ſeveral books relating to Chriſtianity are ſaid 
to have been found amongſt them. p 

Their country is for the moſt part very pleaſant ; 
their valleys ate extremely fertile, and produce plenty of 
wheat, barley, and oats, and feed a multitude of ſheep. 
The people are ingenious in ſeveral manufactures of 
wool and camel's hair ; and none of the neighbourin 
nations equal them in making fire- arms, which the il 
to the Perſians. They trade with the Ruſſians, giving 
madder in exchange for ſhoes, boots, and cloathing of 
dreſſed ſheep-ſkins. The Armenians alſo bring them 
dyed callicoes, and other Perſian manufaQtures ; alſo 
knives, rings, and ear-rings made in Europe ; in return 
for which they receive madder, fire-arms, coarſe woollen 
manufactures, and falſe Perſian money : for as the coin 
of that empire is made ſmall and thick, it is exactly 
counterfeited with very little ſilver. The Armenians, 
tis ſaid, accept of this counterfeit coin for a quarter of 
its real value; however, it is certain there ate great 
quantities of this money in Perſia, both in filyer and 
gold. | 
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With a particular D- cription of the City » 4 achan, now 
fubjel to Ruſſua ; its 61. ; of . C of Lacuſts 
with which" the Country is ſometimes infeſted; and of the 
Trade of that City. T Wr 


WE ſhall now treat of Aſtrachan Tartary, which is 
| under the dominion of Ruſfia, The kingdom 
of Aſtrachan is bounded by Siberia and Calmuc Tartary 
on the eaſt, 1275 Caſpian ſea on the ſouth, by Circaſſian 
Tartary on the weſt, and by Ruſſia on the north. That 


nature. 


From the latter end of July to the beginning of Oc- 


part of it which lies between the great river Volga, the 
river Jaka, and the Caſpian, ſea, is uſually, call 

Nagaia; as is alſo that part of the country which lies 
to the weſtward of Aſtrachan, and the natives are called 
Nagaian Tartars. | | X 
he city of Aſtrachan is ſituated. within the limits of 
Aſia, in an iſland called Dolgoi, in forty-ſeven degrees 
latitude, ſixty Engliſh miles from the Caſpian ſea, It 
was for many ages ſubject to the Tartars, from whom 
it was taken by the Ruffians. It contains about ſeyenty 
thouſand 6H an among whom are many. Arme- 
nians and Tartars of various denominations, with a few 
Perſians and Indians. The manners and cuſtoms of all 
thoſe different nations exhibit an epitome of Aſia, 
Aſtrachan is about two miles and a half in circum. 
ference; but if we include the ſuburbs, it is near five 


* 


miles round. It is encompaſſed by a brick wall in a 
ruinous condition, being about two hundred years old; 
it is alſo defended by a garriſon of fix regiments of the 
beſt Ruſſian troops, ON the adjacent —_— are man 

ſmall batteries, intended to prevent the approach of an 
enemy. | = 

The houſes are of wood, and the greateſt part of them 
wy mean; the higher parts afford a fine proſpect of the 
Volga, which here ſpreads itſelf near, three miles, and 
contributes to the pleaſure and convenience of the in- 
habitants, The earth is ſo impregnated with falt, that 
it appears on its ſurface; and yet is extremely fertile, it 
bearing great quantities of fruit, which the common 
people eat to exceſs, and on that account are afflicted 
with many diſtempers. Their water-melons, which 
are much eſteemed in colour, flavour, and taſte, re- 
ſemble thoſe of Portugal. The city is ſurrounded by 

ardens and vineyards, which lie about two miles from 
it ; theſe produce almoſt every kind of garden-ſtuf 
known in En land, except artichokes, cauliflowers, and 
potatoes; and their orchards furniſh them with plent 
of cherries, apples, pears, and other fruit; and their 
grapes are ſo admired at the court of Ruſſia, that a box 
of them is ſent thither from Aſtrachan every three days 
during the ſeaſon. It is carried by two horſes, and ſup- 
ported in the manner of a litter. The grapes are pre- 
ſerved in ſand ; but at beſt muſt be ill worth the ex- 
pee of being thus conveyed twelve hundred Engliſh 
miles, 

As their ſummers are generally ary, they water their 
gardens with large wheels, ſome of which are moved 

y horſes, and others by the wind. The wheels are of 
a ſufficient height to throw the water into the higheſt 
part of the gardens, from whence it runs in trenches to 
the root of every tree and plant. In this manner the 
gardens and vineyards are generally watered from the 
middle of May to the middle of September. 

In the city is a little temple belonging to the Indian 
Gentoos, in which they have an idol of a very deformed 
and ugly appearance. Their Bramins here uſe beads, 
incenſe, proftrations, and offerings ; they have alſo 
ſmall bells, with other muſic, and raiſe their voices in 
ling ine with the utmoſt vehemence. 

he Tartars at Aſtrachan being Mahometans, hold 
this image worſhip in the utmoſt abomination, and are 
ſo averſe to images, that they will not even carry money 
which has any impreſſion of man, bird, beaſt, or in- 
ſect, into their moſques. Their devotion is in ſilence 
and proſtrations, only the prieſt at certain times 
utters, in an awful tone, an invocation to the Lord of 


tober, the country about this city is frequently infeſted 
with locuſts, Which fly in ſuch amazing numbers as to 
darken the air, and appear at a diſtance like a heavy 
cloud. When the cold weather comes on, they are ſeen 
in their flight from the north towards the ſouth, and 
wherever they fall, eat up every thing that is green. In 
this ſeaſon, therefore, their gardeners look out for them, 
and on their firſt appearance endeavour to keep them 
off by making as much noiſe and as great a ſmoak as 
B but, in ſpite of all their pains, after flying as 
ong as they are able, they ſometimes fall in their gar- 
dens, in the ſtreets, and even into the fires kindled to 
diſperſe them. Captain Woodroofe obſerves, that once 
in ſailing up the Volga to Aſtrachan, he ſaw a prodigious 


cloud 


S 


from the N 4 is 

he river. The wind at that time blew very 
_— — nearly from the ſame point, when the locuſts 
falling, the water was covered with ſuch prodigious 
(warms of them, that in ſome places they . ob- 
ſtructed the motion of the boat for ten or twelve fathoms 
together. He alſo ſays, that they live for ſome time 
under water, for mountin on each other's backs they 
formed cluſters near three feet in diameter, which rolled 
along by the force of the wind and the rapidity of the 
current. In this manner they were driven aſhore, 
where their le; being dried, they got upon the paſ- 
ture ; and very few being drowned, they lay ſo thick 
al for near three days, to the 
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cloud of them coming 


extent of as 
iles, that it was impoſſible to walk without 
— 7 In them. On their beginning to fly, they diſ- 
appeared in leſs than half an hour, leaving not a ſingle 
blade of graſs on the plain. 
The bodies of theſe inſets are "_ 
with the ſmallneſs of their wings. ene- 
rally from two inches to two inches and a half long; 
they are about three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and their ſhape is nearly the ſame as that of the larger 
of green graſshoppers. 
0 pe *. of Aﬀrichan is computed from a hundred 
and forty to à hundred and ſixty thouſand rubles, or 
thirty-three thouſand five hundred pounds, of which the 
reateſt part ariſes from ſalt and fiſh. About ten miles 
Pelow Aſtrachan is Boſmakoff, a ſmall iſland remarkable 
for its large ſtore-houſes of ſalt, which is made about 
twelve miles to the eaſtward of it, and being brought 
thither in boats, is conveyed in large flat- bottomed veſſels 
up the Volga. With this ſalt all the country is ſup- 
pic as far as Moſcow. They annually dig ſome mil- 


upon the 
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ions of s, the excluſive property of which belon 
to the Aon of Ruſſia; for 95 . 2 food of the ſ 1 
diers and of the bulk of the people is bread and falt. 
In this place are large fiſheries, to which the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſalt- works is of great advantage. Theſe 
fiſheries extend to the ſea, and affe a prodigious Way up 
the river, and from them all the country is ſupplied as 
far as Peterſburgh. The veſſels are ſent away in ſpring 
loaded with falt-fiſh ; but as freſh-fiſh keeps good as Jon 
as it is frozen, the winter is no ſooner ſet in, than it is 
tranſported by land as far as Moſcow and Fe 
The principal ſorts are ſturgeon, a large white 
called beluga, and the aſſotra, which reſemble ſturgeon: 
The commerce of Aſtrachan is very conſiderable, tho 
it has been greatly injured by the troubles in Perſia and 
the revolts of the Tartars. The foreign trade chiefly « 
conſiſts in ted leather, linen and woolen cloth, and other 
European manufactures, which they export to Perſia, 
moſtly on account of the, Armenians. In return they 
import from Perſia filk ſaſhes intermixed with gold, for 
the uſe of the Poles, wrought ſilks and ſtuffs mixed with 
cotton, raw filk, cotton, and a ſmall quantity of drugs, 
The Nagay Tartars are all Mahometans, reſembling 
in countenance the Calmucs ; but are more agreeable, 
their eyes not being ſo ſmall : theſe are driven off to the 
caſtward, and now ſeldom make any inroads on the 
Ruſſian frontiers. | 
There are ſeveral other Tartarian nations bordering 
on the Volga; but theſe are the moſt known, and the 
moſt worthy of notice ; we ſhall therefore proceed tothe 


weſt, and give a particular account of the Circaſſian 
Tartars. | | | 


S Ken . 
| Of CiRcASSIAN TARTARY:. | 
The Bounds and Face of the Country ; the Perſms, Dreſs, 
Pied, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Natives. 
Wi foal now give a deſcription of Circaſſian Tar- 
- tary, which towards the eaſt is bounded by 
Aſtrachan and the r re: ſea, by Ruſſia on the north, 


by Georgia and Daghiſtan towards the ſouth, and by the 


river Don, the Palus Mzotis, and the Black ſea towards 
the weſt, | * n ot: 
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| winter they have furied 
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Tais is a very fine country, and nothing can appea 
more agreeable than the delightful proſpects formed b 
the variety of mountains, vallies, woods, ſprings, and 
rivers, with which it is every where diverſified. © It pro- 
duces plenty of barley, oats, and cummin, and great 
herds of cattle are fed here; but as the natives wander 
from place to place, they ſow no more corn than will 
juſt ſerve for the ſubſiſtence of their families ; and if 
_ happens to be a bad crop, they are reduced to great 

iſtreſs. ann WAFER 

Both the men and women of Circafia are well propdt- 
tioned; they are of a middle ſtature ; but the men, like 
moſt of the other Tartars, have broad flat faces, The 
women have an eaſy ſhape, very agreeable features, ac- 
cording to our idea of beauty, and a very fine complexion. 
Their hair and eyes are generally black, and there is 
ſcarce a crooked perſon to be found — them, 

The men wear a veſt of coarſe grey cloth, and over 


- 
- 


it a/ſheep-ſkin, which they turn to the fide from which 


the wind blows, They wear boots of horſe-leather, 
clumſily made, and on their heads round bonnets of black 
cloth or coarſe felt. 
e women wear nothing on their bodies in the ſum- 
mer but a ſhift open down to the navel ; but in the 
gowns, like the Ruſſians. In 
the houſe their dend conſiſts of a ſilk or ſtuff cap, 
from which their hair hangs down in two or three treſſes; 
and they are very fond of necklaces, conſiſting of ſtrings 
of pearls or coloured glaſs, The men are not inclined 
to jealouſy, yet the women are veiled when they go 
abroad, | 
The Circaſſians generally feed on mutton, beef, poul- 
try, wild fowl, and veniſon, of all which they have 


great plenty; but they prefer a piece of a young colt as 
a much. greater dain | 75 


Their bread conſilts'of thin cakes, made either of 
barley-meal or millet, Which they bake on the hearth; 
They are extremely hoſpitable, and will not permit a 
traveller to pay any thing for the entertainment of him- 
ſelf, his ſervants, and horſes, but will frequently con- 
tend who ſhall have the honour of treating him. When 
the natives travel, they take no proviſions with them, 


g | but behaye with as much freedom in every houſe they 


come to as in their own. v ; 
Their uſual drink, like that of the other Tartars, is 
water or mare's milk; and both men and women, young 
and old, ſmoke tobacco. They fit croſs-legged at their 


meals, and have a rey or apiece of Ruſſia leather, 
ſpread before them on little wooden tables. 


Ide Tartars have no regular hours either for eating, 
— or ſleeping, but are only guided by inclina- 
tion and opportunity. When they are making excur- 
ſions, they are ſaid to paſs; four or five days together 
without taking the refreſhments of food and fleep; but 
they no ſooner return to their own country, than the 
indulge themſelves in both, and after ſuch fatigue will 
ſieep; two days together without waking. They ſeldom 
have any other beds than ſheep-ſkins, on which they 
lie, throw others over them. | | 

Their horſes are very ſwift, and finely proportioned. 
They have waggons for tranſporting their wives and 
children, tents and baggage, from place to place, which 
in ſome parts of the country are drawn by camels, and 
in others by oxen; for, their horſes are only uſed for 
riding, The men are good horſemen, and many of 
them ſubſiſt principally by 2 and robbing. 

The Circaſſians make no ſcruple of ſelling their chil- 
dren into Turky and Perſia, eſpecially their daughters, 
who leave their parents without reluctance, from the 


ö 


| — tales they hear of thoſe who have arrived at the 


onour of being ſultana in the harrams of the Grand Sig- 
«nior and the king of Perſia ; and their imaginations be- 
ng taken up. with fine cloaths, jewels, — a luxurious 
life, they leave their father's houſe 8 joy ; and even 
their mothers are no leſs. pleaſed with the hopes of their 
daughter's advancement. | CA f1 

As their beauty and innocence are the foundation of 
all theſe ambitious proſpects, particular care is taken to 
3 both: they inoculate their children at four or. 

ve years of age, after they have duly prepared * 

| | for 
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for it ; they then receive the ſmall-pox without injury 
to their beauty. The merchants who buy them are ge- 
nerally as careful of preſerving their virginity as their 
mothers, on account of the great value the Mahometan 
chapmen ſet upon it. | 

As to the marriages of the Circaſſians, they are ac- 
cording to the rites of the religion they profeſs ; thoſe 
near Turky conſider it, like the Mahometans, only as a 
civil contract, and have a Purely of wives and concu- 
bines ; but thoſe who live near Ruffia, perform it after 
the manner of the Greek. church. There are ſome 


Pagans among them who have generally ſome tincture 


y — ——_ _— —— _—_— ——_— — n 1 


25 


Aran, 


of the religion of thoſe countries on which 
intermixed with ſuperſtitions of their own. Ne border, 
There does not appear to be any conſiderable town 
in this worry”: Wwe Terki, ſituated near the Caſpian 
ſea, three or ſcore miles to the ſouthward of Aftra, 
chan, br town is chiefly inhabited by Ruffians, for 
the whole nation of Circaſſians live in tents, or hurs, ac. 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year, removing from one 
place to another; nor does the country produce any com. 
modities ſo valuable as to induce foreigners to build or 
ſettle among them, | 
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Is Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, and ' tht Fate of 
the Country in Arabia Felix; with: an Account £ its Vege- 
tables, and a' particular Deſcription of the Caffer- Plant. 

Of the Animals of Arabia } 


A RABIA, including all the countries diſtinguiſhed 
by that name, is of very | wn extent, the moſt 
ſoutherly part lying in twelve degrees thirty minutes, 
and the moſt northerly in thirty degrees north latitude ; 
and from eaſt to weſt it extends in the broadeſt part from 
thirty-five to fixty degrees longitude from London. 
Hence it is computed to be thirteen hundred miles in 
length, and twelve hundred in breadth, where it is 
broadeſt ; but in the moſt northern part it is very nar- 
row. This extenſive country is a peninſula, bounded 
on the north-eaſt by the river Euphrates and the Perſian 
gulph ; on the ſouth by the Indian and ZEthiopic 
ocean ; on the weſt by the Red Seay the iſthmus of Suez, 
and part of Syria; and on the notth-weſt by Syria and 
Diarbec, or 2 600 5 

d diviſions; Arabia 


Arabia is divided into three 
Felix, or Arabia the Happy, which is the moſt ſouthern, 
and the much largeſt part; Arabia Deſerta, or Arabia 


the Deſart, which is ſituated in the middle; and Arabia 


Petræa, which lies to the north. . 20 

In this country there are but few ſprings, and no 
confiderable rivers, except the Euphrates, which waſhes 
its north-eaſt limits. As the tropic of Cancer extends 
through the middle of it, the air is exceſſive hot, and in 
many places unhealthful, particularly in that part which 
lies upon the coaſt, The winds are alſo hot and ſuffo- 
cating, and the ſands not only extremely troubleſome, 
but dangerous, they being fometimes driven by the 
winds in ſuch prodigious. clouds, that whole caravans 
have been buried and loſt by a'fingte ftorm. The wind 
blows on the ſouthern coaſts from the ſouth-weſt, and 
varies to the weſt with hard guſts, and ſometimes rain, 
from the beginning of April to the middle or end of Au- 
guſt, and then turns to the eaftward, blowing gently 
from that quarter till the end of March. In ſome places 
it never rains more than twice or thrice in two or three 
years; but the great des which fall in the night refreſh 
the ground, and ſupply the few plants which gro 
there with ſome moiſture. a HKD! 

Even that part of the eountry diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Happy, conſiſts, for the moſt part, of dry 
barren mountains, or ſandy defarty 5 but ſome parts of 
ſouth Arabia being tolerably fruitful, and abounding in 
corn, herbage, — aromatic gums, it is eſteemed = happy 
land, when compared with the other parts of this deſo- 
late country. As the hills for the moſt part conſiſt of a 
rocky foil; and are ſcarce capable of improvement, the 
natives never ſtrive to cultivate them; their vallies ſeem 
equally barren, where water is wanting, and bear ſcarce 
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| they decreaſe to both extremities, ending in a point. 


a 
much pith. The fruit bangs on the twigs by a foot 


At Muſcat, which is ſituated near the entrance of 
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any herbage; but where they can bring water into th 
they produce corn, all ing in of carden-tuf, — 5 
and flowers; and no country upon earth affords more 
agreeable proſpects. The Löbabitants draw water in 
large ſkins out of their wells morning and evening with 
oxen, and convey it along little canals, by the {ides of 
which trees and plants ate placed ; they alſo cut channels 
through their corn-fields, into which they let the water 
run as occafton requires. F 1 

By this means they have à great variety of excellent 
fruits, as peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, and 
grapes; but this country is moſt famous for its coffee 
and its dates, which laſt are found ſcarce any where in 
ſuch perfection as in this country and in Perſia. With 
coffee a number of ſhips are annually loaded for Europe 
and-India. | 

The coffee ſhrub to the height of eight or ten 
feet ; the twigs riſe by pairs oppoſite to each other, as 
do the leaves on the twigs, one pair being about two 
inches diſtant from another. - The leaves are about four 
inches long, and two broad in the middle, from whence 


They are nearly of the form of a bay-leaf, and are ſmooth 
and without any inciſures on the edges. The ſhrub has 


rey ſmooth bark ; the wood is white, and has not 


ſtalk, ſometimes one, two, or more in the ſame place. 
Theſe ſhrubs are watered by artificial channels like the 
other vegetables, and, after three or four years bearing, 
the natives plant new ſhrubs, becauſe the old ones then 
begin ta decline. The Arabians dry the berry in the 
ſun, and afterwards take off the outward huſk with 
hand-mills. © In the hot ſeaſon the Arabians uſe theſe 
huſks toaſted in the room of coffee- berries, and eſteem 
the liquot impregnated with them more cooling. 
Arabia alſo abounds in balm, frankincenſe, myrrh, 
manna, caſſia, incenſe, aloes, olibanum, and other va- 
luable drugs; but they have very few trees fit for timber, 
and little wood of any kind in the country. | 
The moſt uſeful and excellent animals of Arabia are 
their camels and horſes ; their camels are extremely pro- 
pet for this ſandy country, and were doubtleſs formed 
by nature to enable the natives to traverſe the deſarts 
with which it abounds, Their breed of horſes are only 
fit for the ſaddle, and are never uſed fo. draught or bur- 
den. The fineſt horſes in the Perſian court are brought 
from hence, and are admired for their make, as much as 
for their ſwiftneſs and high mettle; they are indeed well 
known in Europe, and have contributed to improve the 
breed of thoſe in England, The uſual food for camels 
and horſes, is barley or barley-meal made into done. 
e 


Perfian gulph, 5 their cattle with putrid fiſh; 
for Ggging a pit, they throw a great quantity of 
into it, which lie till they are rotten, and turned to 2 
kind of earth, after which this ſubſtance is taken — 
| oile 
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; hen having ſtood till it is cool, they give it 
2 and it is ſaid to render them very fat. 

They have oxen, buffaloes, goats, and veniſon ; but 
their beef and buffalo's fleſh is ve coarſe, As they are 
all Mahometans, they never breed any ſwine, _ | 

They have great plenty of fowl and fiſh on their coaſts, 
but the inland parts have few of either, there being nei- 
ther wood nor water to be found in ſeveral 275 praney. 

Lions, tygers, wolves, bears, jackalls, an other wild 
beaſts, are alſo found in ſome parts of Arabia ; but there 
being no cover for them, they are much fewer than in 


ſome other places. 


SECT. I. 


the Country in Arabia Deſerta and Arabia 
of Sn a * por” 4 Deſcription of Mount Sinai, and 
of the Convent of St. Catharine; the Rock of Meribah, 


and other Monuments of Antiquity. 


RABIA Deſerta has its name from the nature of its 
A ſoil, which is a barren ſand, There are, however, 
large flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle near the Euphra- 
tes, where the land 1s good; there are alſo great num- 


bers of oftriches in the Deſart, and in ſeveral places a 


fine breed of camels. This country, in general, differs 
but little from Arabia Petræa, which is ſituated to the 
north of it, and is by far the ſmalleſt of the three divi- 
s of Arabia, | 
a” ſhall now give a deſcription of Arabia Petræa, 
which has its name from Petræa, its ancient capital, now 
deſtroyed, and is famous for the children of Iſrael wan- 
dering there during forty years. People are not there, 
ſays 4 reverend Dr. Shaw, entertained with a view of 
paſtures covered with flocks, or vallies enriched with 
corn. There are no olive- yards or vineyards; but the 
whole is a deſolate, loneſome wilderneſs, only diverſified 
by ſandy plains, and mountains of naked rocks and 
craggy precipices. This deſolate country is never re- 
freſhed with rain, except ſometimes at the equinoxes; 
and the few hardy vegetables ſeen in the cliſts of the 
barren rocks, or 7 idely diſperſed on the ſandy plains, 
are ſhrunk by a perpetual res of ; for the dews of the 
night are in a manner rendered inſufficient for the pur- 
poles of vegetation, by the ſcorching. heat of the ſun 
during the Foy. The intenſe cold of the one and heat of 
the other, clearly account for the wiſe proviſion of Pro- 
vidence in eas over the Iſraelites ** a cloud to be a 
„covering by day, and fire to give light (and perhaps 
<« heat) in the night-ſeaſon.” 

Though the land appears ſo deſolate, yet the ſurface 
of the Red-Sea, when calm, diſcovers in ſome 2 
ſuch a diverſity of marine vegetables, that they reſemble 
a foreſt under water, and the traveller has the additional 
pleaſure of beholding a great variety of ſtars, urchins, 
and ſhells of the moſt uncommon and beautiful kinds. 

The traveller, in traverſing theſe deſarts, is frequent- 
ly offended by little ſwarms of locuſts and hornets ; he 
is alſo in danger from the vipers ; but the reptiles of the 
lizard kind, * the variety of their ſhapes and ſpotted 
ſkins, he views with more pleaſure and ſafety. 

In tragelling, ſays the above learned and judicious au- 
thor, ti heavens were every night our only covering, a 
carpet ſpread on the ſand was our bed, and a change of rai- 
ment made up into a bundle ſerved for a pillow, Our ca- 
mels (for horſes and mules required too much water to be 
employed in theſe deſarts) lay round us in a circle with 
their faces looking from us, while their loads and ſad- 
dles were placed by us behind them. In this ſituation 
they ſerved as guards and centinels; for they are watch- 
ful animals, and awake at the leaſt noiſe. 

As in theſe long and dreary deſarts people have no pro- 
lpe of meeting with the leaſt hoſpitality, they are ob- 
liged to carry deck with them every thing neceſſary for 
ſo tedious a journey: travellers, therefore, uſually pro- 
vide a ſufficient number of goats ſkins, which they fill 
with water every four or five days, or as often as they find 
It, They provide balls made of the flower of beans or 
of barley for their camels, and wheat flour biſket, potted 
fleſh, honey, oil, vinegar, olives, and ſuch other things 
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as will keep, for themſelves, They take with them alſs 
wooden diſhes, and a copper-pot for their kitchen-fur- 
niture. When they are obliged to boil or bake, they make 
uſe. of camel's dung, left by ſome preceding caravan, 
which; after its being expoſed a day or two in the ſun, 
catches fite like touch-wood, and burns as bright as 
charcoal. No ſooner is the food prepared, — — 
potted fleſh boiled with rice, lentil ſoup, or unleavened 
cakes ſerved up with oil or honey, than one of the Arabs 
placing himſelf on the higheſt ſtation he can find, calls 
out three times with a loud voice; to invite all his bre- 
thren, the ſons of the faithful, to come and partake of 
it, though none of them are perhaps within one hundred 
miles of him; This cuſtom the Arabs conſtantly main- 
tain as þ token of their benevolence; 979, 

In theſe deſarts the ſæy is generally clear; the winds 
blow briſkly in the day, and ceaſe in the night. Where 
theſe deſarts are ſandy and level, they are as fit for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations as the ſea, which they nearly re- 
ſemble. It was ſurpriſing to obſerve; ſays the above 
learned divine, in what an extraordinary manner every 
object appeared to be magnified, for a Grub ſeemed as 
big as a tree, and a flock of achbobbas, birds nearly re- 
ſembling the ſtork, might be miſtaken for a caravan of 
camels. This ſeeming collection of waters always ad- 
vances about a quarter of a mile before the travellers; 
while the intermediate ſpace appears of one continued 
glow, from the quivering undulating motion of that 
quick ſucceſſion of exhalations raiſed by the powerful 


influence of the ſun. The violent heat even draws up 


the moiſture from the carcaſes of the camels and other 
animals which lie expoſed in theſe deſarts, and pre- 
vents their putrefaction, whence they continue there a 
number of years without mouldering away. To the 
ſame cauſe, added to the coldneſs of the nights, may be 
attributed the plentiful dews that frequently wet the 
travellers to the ſkin; but the ſun no ſooner riſes, and 
the air becomes heated, than the miſts are diſperſed, 
and the moiſture of the ſands evaporated, 

What is called the deſart of Sinai, is a beautiful plain 
near nine miles long, and above three in breadth; it 
lies open to the north-eaſt, but to the ſouthward is cloſ- 
ed by ſome of the lower eminences of mount Sinai; and 
other parts of that mountain make ſuch incroachments 
upon the plain, as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious 
as to be ſufficient to receive the whole camp of the Iſra- 
elites, That which lies to the eaſtward of the mount 
is perhaps the deſart of Sinai, properly ſo called, where 
Moſes — the angel of the —f in the burning buſh. 
Over the place, where is ſaid to be this divine appear- 
ance, is erected the convent of St. Catharine, which 
belongs to the Greeks, and is three hundred feet ſquare, 
and * forty in height. On the ſpot which they 
ſuppoſe the burning buſh ſtood, is a little chapel, where 
the monks, in imitation of Moſes, put off their ſhoes 
whenever they enter it. This, with ſome other chapels. 
dedicated to particular ſaints, is included within the 
church of the transfiguration, a large beautiful ſtructure 
ſupported by two rows of marble columns, and the floor 
elegantly adorned with a variety of devices in Moſaic 
work, as are alſo the floor and walls of the preſbyteri- 
um. Upon the latter is repreſented the figure of the em- 
peror Juſtinian, with the hiſtory of the transfiguration ; 
and upon the. partition. that ſeparates the 1 
from the body of the church is a ſmall marble ſhrine, in 
which they pretend to have preſerved the ſkull and one 
of the hands of St. Catharine. 

» There is here a tower built by the empreſs Helena, 
probably for her own convenience when ſhe came here, 


as well as the monks ; it is ſituated in the heart of the 


convent, where the archbiſhop's lodgings now are: it 
has three chapels, and is till called Jt. Helena's tower. 
This convent is erected on a deſcent, but the deſign 
ſeems to have been to raiſe the lower part by a great 
number of arches, many of which remain, in order to 
build the firſt floor on a level, and erect, more upon 
it. The walls and the arches, with the church, are 
the only ancient buildings ; the latter is of a coarſe red 
granite. The walls of the convent are fix. feet thick, 
but ſome parts of them are ruined. . There is, however, 
a walk all round on the top of them, and both at each 
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corner, and in the middle of each fide, are little ſquare 
towers. The convent itſelf is very irregular, and ill 
built of unburnt brick. 

The door of this convent is never opened but when 
the archbiſhop, who generally reſides at Cairo, comes 
thither to be inſtalled. Pilgrims are admitted by being 
drawn up near thirty feet high by a windlaſs, and then 
taken in at a window, where ſome of the Jay brothers 
attend for that purpoſe. Theſe, with all the preſbyters, 
who are commonly called kalores, amount to about one 
hundred and fifty, and chiefly ſubſiſt — the proviſions 
ſent them monthly from Cairo. 
bake-houſes, and other offices neceſſary for people who 
muſt have every thing within themſelves. They live 
a very auſtere life, -abſtgining not 
from butter, milk, and eggs. They chiefly ſubſiſt on 
bread, to which is added en meaſured out to each 
perſon of olives, oil, vinegar, ſallad, and pot-herbs ; 
or of dates, almonds, figs, and parched pulſeQ. 

St. Helena cauſed aſtone tairscaſe to be carried up to 
the top of the mountain; but as moſt of the ſteps are 


either waſhed out of their places, removed, or defaced | 


by time, the aſcent is very fatiguing, and is frequently 
impoſed upon the monks as a penance. However, at 
certain diftances they have erected ſeveral little chapels, 
as breathing-places, dedicated to different ſaints, who 
are always invoked to lend their affſtanee upon theſe 
occaſions,” 1 wal vj "TM: 07: WM 
Though no kind of foil is to be found in this part of 
Arabia, theſe monks have in along proceſs of time cover- 
ed with dung and the ſweepings of their convent about 
four acres of theſe naked rocks, which now produce 
as roots, cabbages, ſallads, and all forts of pot- 
herbs, as any climate or foil whatſoever, . They have 


alſo raiſed a great number of apple, pear, plumb, al- 


mond, and olive-trees of excellent kinds. The pears 
in particular are ſo eſteeemed at Cairo,” that every ſea- 
ſon a preſent is ſent of them to perſons of the firſt qua- 
lity in that city. Their grapes are alſo not inferior, 


either in ſixæe or flavour; to thoſe of any other country. 


This little garden is an evident proof of the great advan- 
tages that may be procured by indefatigable induſtry in 
improving nature, * | | 

The people ſhew on the ſummit of the mountain a 

rint in the rock, where be pretend the body of St. 
Datharins lay; foi they confidently affirm, that ſhe be- 
ing tied to a Wheel at Alexandria, under the reign of 


the emperor Maxefttius, in order to be put to death, 


the wheel ſnapped to pieces on which ſhe was beheaded; 
when her body, in anſwer to her prayers that it might 
not fall into the hands of infidels, was carried by the an- 


gels to the top of the mountain, from whence the monks . 
r 


ought it to their convent foon after it was erected. 

The ſummit of this mountain appears ſomewhat 
conical, and is not very ſpacious 3} Mahometans as well 
as the Chriſtians have a chapel. there for public worſhip. 
Travellers are there ſhewn the place where Moſes re- 
ceived the law, where he hid himſelf from the face 
of God, and where his hand was ſupported by Aaron 
and Hur at the battle with Amaleck, with ſeveral other 
places mentioned inthe Holy Scriptures, and with which 
they ſeem as well acquainted as if they had been preſent 
when theſe great events were tranſacted. 
In the plain of Rephidim, down the weſtern fide of 
the mountain, is fhewn a block of granite marble about 
fix yards fquare, ſaid to be the rock of Meribah ; it lies 
tottering and looſe, and appears to have once belonged 


to Mount Sinai, which hangs over this plain in a variety 
of precipices. TR and learned Dr. Shaw ſays, 
that the waters which guſhed out with the ſtream . 


flowed down it; have hollowed a channel acroſs. one 
corner of this rock about twenty inches wide and two 
deep. Moſs grows in this channet; and all over it are 
a great number of holes, ſome four or five inches deep, 
and one or two in diameter, that appear incruſted over 
with fur, like the inſide of a tea-kettle. The learned 
Divine juſt mentioned makes no doubt of this being the 
very rock ſtruck by Moſes,” out of which miraculouſly 
iſſued water to querich the thirſt of the Iſraelites; and 
imagines, that neither chance nor art could be concern- 


ed in forming this ſtone, which, he ſays, never fails to [ 
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have mills, 


only from fleſh, but , 
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ARABIA. 
fill the mind of every beholder with a relic ious * 
but the Rev. and Tanks Dr. Wed whe =") od 
this ſtone, ſays, that in one of the roads from the . 
vent of Suez there is exactly ſuch another, with the n 
ſort of openings all down, and the ſigns where the r 
ran; and Mr. Norden ſays in his T ravels, that there f 
ſhewn in St. Mark's church, at Venice, a ſquare vole 
of yan marble that was brought from Mount Sina; 
and which they pretend to be the very ſtone ſtruck by 
1 ; and . ds, _ _ of the like kind are Wund 
in Egypt; whence this ſtone is, haps, nothi 
as natural. production. — ey 22 
Travellers are alfo ſhewn by the monks ſeveral other 
remarkable places about this mountain ; they point out 
| the very ſpot whete Aaror,'s calf was molten; ſhew the 
place where the Iſraelites danced at its conſecration, and 
where- Corah and his companions were ſwallowed up. 
and even the place where Elias concealed himſelf hes 


he fled from Jezebel ; but the hiſtory they pive of theſe 


and other places is accompanied with the moſt idle and 
ridiculous tales. 

Dr. Shaw obſerves, that part of this mountain, which 
lies'to the weſtward of the plain of Rephidim, is com- 
poſed of a hard reddify marble like porphyry, from 
which it is diſtinguiſhed by the repreſentations of little 
trees and buſhes on every part of it. "Theſe impreſt 
figures reſemble the tamariſk, the moſt common and 
flouriſhing tree of theſe deſarts. 
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| 4 Deſcription of the noble Ruins of Palmyra, with a conciſe 


Hiſtory of that City. 


E ſhall now take a view of the ruins of Tadmor, 
or Palmyra, formerly a magnificent city of Ara- 
bia, in a part of the deſarts of Arabia Petræa, uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by geographers by the name of the Deſart 
of Tadmore, or Palmyrene. It is ſituated in about 
thirty-three degrees north latitude, two hunded miles to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. In deſcribing theſe noble ruins 
we ſhall follow the deſcription given of them by Mr. 
Wood, a learned and ingenious gentleman, who, with 
two others his companions, went thither, properly at- 
tended, to examine and take draughts of theſe curious 
antiquities, which have fince been publiſhed in a very 
pompous manner, and are worthy a place in the libraries 
of the curious. Bot 
The ruins of Palmyra are approached by paſſing thro' 
a valley between two mountains, where are ſtil] ſeen the 
ruins of an aqueduct that formerly conveyed water to 
that magnificent city; and on each fide of this vall 
are many ſquare towers of a conſiderable height, whic 
were the antient ſepulchres of the inhabitants of Pal- 
myra. The traveller has ſcarcely paſſed theſe memorable 
monuments, when the valley opening on each hide, he 
is ſuddenly aſtoniſhed with beholding a ſtupendous ſcene 
of the ruins of earthly grandeur, in the magnificent re- 
mains of the moſt noble ſtructures that every where lie 
before him. No proſpect can be conceived more ſtrik- 
ing and auguſt, and at the fame time more romantic, 
than ſuch a multitude of Corinthian columns, allpf white 
marble, riſing on every fide with few interyenthg walls 
and ſolid ſtructures. | 
On the left hand appears a wall which once gy . 
to the Temple of the Sun; and though a part of it has 
fallen down, it is ſtilfFof a conſiderable length. A row 
of twelve noble windows ftilt ſtand together, and farther 
to the left are two-othets. Between each of them a pi- 
laſter of the Corinthian order ſupports the entablature- 
Through the ſpace broken down the view extends to 
diſtant rows of columns z and over the part of the wall 
ſtill ſtanding rife the ruins of the temple itſelf. At the 
end where the portico ſtood is a ſquare ruinous tower, 
erected by the Turks, and before theſe remains of an- 
tient grandeur are incloſures of corn and olive trees, 
which being planted by the Arabs, are ſeparated from 
each other by mud walls, while magnificent ruins are 
ſcattered all around. | 
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| ht appears a range of columns, which ſeem to have 
de onged to a portico. At ſome diſtance nearer there 
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A piece of a very large column ſtands on its baſe be- 


* 


Turkiſh tower; but the greateſt part, with its 
ee ed entablature, have fallen down. The ſtones 
around it ſhew that in this place was a 23 edifice. 
This column is five feet and a half in diameter near 
E. a 
e to the right of the tower, but at a greater diſ- 
tance, are the ruins of a Turkiſh * with its mi- 
noret; and before it a noble column, of the ſame dimen- 
ions as that broken down, riſes to a great height. Some- 
what farther to the right is a very magnificent arch, with 
a poſtern richly ornamented on each fide, and from 
thence a colonade extends four thouſand feet in length, 
and is terminated by a ſuperb mauſoleum. Many of 
theſe columns are fallen, and open a view to other ruins, 
while in other parts the remains of magnificent {truc- 
tures are ſeen through the intercolumniations. At ſome 
diſtance nearer, before this magnificent colonade, is a 
ſmall temple, adorned with a noble portico; and till 
farther to the right is another temple, with its periſtyle 


* 


In through the intercolumniation. Farther ſtill to the 


to be the ruins of a Chriſtian church; and ſtill 
nearer, and farther to the right, are four lofty columns, 
with their ſuperb entablature, the only remains of a 
grand edifice, A little to the right of theſe, and at a 
greater diſtance, are many columns which ſupport a 
conſiderable part of their entablature, and are ſo diſpoſed, 
that they reſemble the periſtyle of a ſmall temple that 
has been entirely deſtroyed ; and nearer, and more to 
the right, is a very elegant mauſoleum, 

The plain is covered with a vaſt number of ſcattered 
columns, ſome with and ſome without their entabla- 
tures; and on all fides lie rich entablatures, broken 
columns, capitals, and ſtones of a prodigious ſize. The 
diſtant proſpett is terminated by a range of diſtant moun- 
tains, on one of which is a caſtle, and on another are 
the ruins of a Turkiſh fortification. 

All theſe noble ruins appear at one view in the diſtant 

roſpect; but, on a nearer approach, the admiration 
is ſtill kept up, by the fize of the columns and the per- 
fe&ion of the workmanſhip beſtowed on the ornamental 
parts, particularly on the ornaments of the gate, and 
the beauty of the capitals and entablatures ; but nothing 
can poſſibly form a more aſtoniſhing contraſt to all this 
magnificence, than the miſerable huts of the Arabs, of 
which there are about thirty in the court of the great 
temple. 

Walls flanked with ſquare towers once ſurrounded 
theſe ruins, but in many parts they are entirely levelled, 
Theſeſeem to have been three miles in compaſs : but the 


Arabs ſhew a tract of land raiſed above the level of the 


deſart, and about ten miles in circumference, which they 
ſay was the extent of the antient city, and that ruins 
are diſcovered there by digging. Indeed a circuit of 
three miles muſt be thought very little for Palmyra in 
its proſperity, when it is conſidered that the greateſt part 
of that ſpace was filled by. public edifices, which, from 
their aſtoniſhing magnificence, and the many ſuperb 
ſepulchres, inconteſtibly prove its antient grandeur ; 
and it is probable, that when Juſtinian fortified it, after 
its being deſtroyed, he contracted its. bounds. 


within the deſart, to the north of the ruins, is probably 
the valley of Salt, where David ſmote the Syrians, 2 
Sam. viii. 13. This valley till ſupplies Damaſcus and 
the neighbouring towns with great quantities of that 
comm ity for the earth is ſo W i 1 with ſalt, 
that, on digging a place alittle more than a foot deep, 
the water which lodges there raiſes a fine white alt, 
which, after the moiſture is exhaled by the ſun, is ga- 
thered and taken away. 

The ſuperb remains of this city are ſo ſtriking, that it 
is impoſhble to ayoid feeling our curioſity excited with 
_ to its ae condition; and we are naturall 

irous of -knowi 


g how a ſpot, thus divided from the 
reſt of the world by an inhoſpitable defart, was choſen 


founder, and from whence it drew its riches ? But hiſ- 
tory gives us but little information, and moſt of the 


+ It ought not to be omitted, that three or four miles | 


for the ſituation of ſo magnificent a city? who was its 
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knowledge that can be obtained on theſe ſubjects, is only 
furniſhed by inſcriptions. 

We learn from John of Antioch, that Palmyra was 
built by Solomon, on the very ſpot whete David flew 
Goliah, in honour of that memorable action; but what 
the Arabian hiſtories relate on this ſubject, are ſo fabu- 
lous and extravagant as not to deſerve our notice ; but 
there may be ſome truth mixed with fiction, for we learn 
from the Old Teſtament, . that Solomon erected a city 
in the wilderneſs, and called it Tadmor ; and Joſephus. 
ſays, that the Greeks and Romans gave it the name of 
Palmyra, though the Syrians continued to call it by its 
antient name; and indeed the Arabs of the country {till 
call it Tadmor. They even pretend that theſe ruins 
were the works of Solomon. Among other things they 
ſhew his harram, andghe tomb of his fayourite concu- 
bines, Solomon, the ſon of David, ſay they, per- 
formed thoſe wonders by the aſſiſtance of ſpirits,” . 

But there is no doubt that the buildings erected by 
Solomon were entirely demoliſhed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who is ſaid to have deſtroyed that city before he laid ſiege 
to Jeruſalem. If this be true, it is not ſurpriſing that 
Xenophon ſhould take no notice of it in his celebrated 
retreat, though he is very exact in deſcribing the deſart; 
nor can we be ſutprined at its not being mentioned in 
the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great. No mention is 
made of it in the Roman Hiſtory before the time of Mark 
Antony, who would have plundered it, had not the in- 
habitants tranſported their moſt valuable effects beyond 
the Euphrates, and defended its paſſage by their 2 9g 
The inhabitants of Palmyra were then merchants, and 
ſold to the Romans the merchandizes of India and Ara- 
bia. We may therefore conclude them to be a rich and 
free people ; bar it is not known how long they had 
enjoyed theſe advantages. It is probable their trade 
and riches were of ſome ſtanding, ſince we find from 
inſcriptions that in leſs than forty years after their expen- 
ces and their luxuries were exceſſive. | 

At length, when the Romans in the Eaſt were in a 
moſt diſtreſsful ſituation, Odenathus, king of Palmyra, 
entered into an alliance with the emperor Gallienus; and 
collecting the miſerable remains of the Roman army, by 
his valour and activity vanquiſhed Sapor, king of Perſia, 
in ſeveral engagements, ris even advanced with his vic- 
torious troops as far as Cteſiphon, the capital of that 
empire. Returning from this expedition with the 

reateſt applauſe, and with conſiderable treaſures, Gal- 
— declared him Auguſtus, and his aſſociate in the 
vernment of the empire. Afterwards Odenathus de- 
eated Baliſta, and at length drove out the Goths, who 
had committed the greateſt ravages: but he was ſoon 
after treacherouſly murdered by his kinſman Mzonius, 
and his ſon Herodes ſuffered the ſame fate. Mæonius 
was then ſaluted emperor, but in a ſhort time after was 
murdered by his own ſoldiers. | 

After the death of Odenathus Zenobia, his queen, by 
whom he had two ſons, aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment, in the name of her children ; and renouncing the 
alliance with Rome, attacked and defeated Heraclianus 
the Roman general, by which means ſhe obtained the 
poſſeſſion of Syria and Meſopotamia. She then conquer- 
ed Egypt, and afterwards added to her dominions the 
greateſt part of Aſia Minor. How amazing are the 
viciſſitudes of fortune] Zenobia, ſurrounded by the 
barren ſands of Palmyra, includes Egypt within her do- 
minions to the ſouth, and extends them to the north as 
far as the Black Sea and the Boſphorus ; but this new- 
raiſed empire was of ſhort duration, for a few years after 
the emperor Aurelian recovered the eaſtern provinces, 
and obliged Zenobia to ſhut herſelf up within the walls 
of Palmyra. He then inveſted that city. The queen re- 
jected all negotiations with contempt; and, after a brave 
defence, reſolving to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Perſians, 
ſhe ſet out on a 3 but juſt as ſhe was about to 
croſs the Euphrates, ſhe was taken priſoner by a party 
of horſe ſent after her by Aurelian. he 1 of 
Palmyra now ſurrendering, the emperor ſpared their lives, 
and leaving there a aft oh of fix hundred archers, took. 
a great part of the riches of the city, and marched with 
Zenobia to Emiſſa, where that queen ſtained her glory, 
'and purchaſed a diſhonourable life, by meanly betraying 

| | er 
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her friends, and naming thoſe who had been her adviſers; 
on which the emperor had the cruelty to ſacrifice them 
to his reſentment, while ſhe was ed to adorn his 
triumph. Among thoſe who ſuffered was Longinus, 
who wrote the excellent Treatiſe on the Sublime, and had 
dictated a haughty letter the queen had ſent to the em- 
peror ; but the intrepid courage with which he ſubmitted 
to his fate, ſhews that his bravery was equal to his genius 
and learning. 

But the misfortunes of Palmyra were not K at an 
end. A brave and free people, who, from the height 
of glory, are ſuddenly reduced to the rank of flaves, 
uſually make ſome deſperate efforts to recover their li- 
berty: Thus the Palmyrenes took up arms, and put 
the Roman garriſon to . ſword ; but the news of this 
event no ſooner reached Aurelian, who was „ e 
to Rome, than turning back, he took the city, deſtroye 
it, and inhumanly cauſed moſt of the inhabitants to be 
maſſacred, without regard to age or ſex. But after- 
wards he gave orders for repairing the Temple of the 
Sun, and appropriated to that uſe three hundred pounds 
weight of gold found in Zenobia's coffers, her crown- 
jewels, and eighteen hundred pounds weight of ſilver, 
which he took from the people. Palmyra having thus 
loſt its liberty, continued ſubje& to a Roman governor; 
and we find that Juſtinian repaired and ſu vlied it with 
water, after it had been for ſome time almoſt deſerted. 
This is the "laſt time that Palmyra is mentioned in the 
Roman Hiſtory. 

None of the inſcriptions found there are more antient 
than the birth of Chriſt, nor any ſo late as the deſtruc- 
tion of the city by Aurelian, except a Latin inſcription 
which mentions Diocleſian. Two of the mauſoleums 
have very legible inſcriptions ; one of them informs us, 
that Jamblicus cauſed that monument to be erected as 
a ſepulchre for himſelf and his family in 314, which an- 
ſwers to the third year of the Chriſtian era; and the 
other, that Elabelus Manaius cauſed it to be erected in 414, 
the hundred and third year after the birth of Chris 
The ornaments of both theſe mauſoleums are much in 
the ſame taſte, though the laſt is the moſt elegant, and 
finiſhed with the greateſt care; and they are both fo 
much in the taſte and manner of the other public ſtruc- 
tures, that it is natural to conclude, that they are not 
the works of very different ages. 
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SECT. iu. 


The Perſons, Dreſi, Food, Language, Manners, and Go- 
vernment of the Arabs. 


* 


HE Arabians are of a middle ſtature, thin, and of 

a ſwarthy complexion; and, like other people in 

the ſame climate, have black eyes and black hair. Their 

voices are rather effeminate than ftrong ; yet they are a 

brave people, very expert at the bow and lance, and, 

fince they have been acquainted with fite-arms, are be- 
come pretty good rharkſmen. 

The roving Arabs wear a kind of blue ſhirt faſtened 
about them with a white ſaſh, and ſome of them have 
over it a fur ſnheep- ſæin veſt. They have a cap or tur- 
ban on their heads; ſometimes they wear ſlippers, but 
never any ſtockings. Many of them go almoſt naked, 
but the women are generally ſo wrapped up, that no- 
thing can be diſcovered but their eyes. The women 
Mr. Wood ſaw at Palmyra had good features ; they were 
veiled, but were leſs ſcrupulous about ſhewing their 
faces than is uſual with the women of the Eaſt. They 
hang rings of gold or braſs in their ears and noſe; th 
colour their lips blue, and the tips of their fingers *e 
Both ſexes appear very healthy, and to be almoſt ſtran- 
gers to diſeaſes, | 

Their food is beef, mutton, goats fleſh, veniſon, and 
the fleſh of camels, which they prefer to all the reſt, and 
eat with thin cakes made of flour and water ; but man 
of them chooſe dried dates inſtead of bread, They alſo 
eat moſt ſorts of fiſh, except thoſe which have no ſcales; 
but on whatever animal they feed, they are very careful 
of draining out all the blood, The people about Muſcat 
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not only. abſtain from wine, but deny theniſelves tea and 


Arai 


coffee, and other innocent liquors; nor do they indy] 

themſelves in ſmoaking tobacco: water is their uſual 
drink, and ſometimes Therber, made of oranges, water 
and ſugar. " | 4 

The people of the Eaſt eſteem the Arabian tongue the 
richeſt and moſt copious of any in the world. It is 
every where conſidered by the orientals as a learned lan. 
guage and eyen in Perſia and India the Koran is never 
read in any other tongue. But though the Arabs have 
in former ages been famous for their learning and ſki1j 
in all the liberal arts, there is at preſent Res an 
country where the people are ſo univerſally ignorant 2 
in Ara 2 Fn N 

Though the Arabs are generally conſidered as 
bands of robbers, yet in Choſe places where th _ 
ſettled, and apply to the cultivation of the car, to 
trade, and mechanic arts, they are diſtinguiſhed by their 
Juſtice, temperance, and humanity. Captain Say oþ.. 
ſerves, that the Arabians near Muſcat are courteous in 
their behaviour, extremely civil to ſtrangers, to whom 
they offer no violence or affront, and though they haye 
the higheſt veneration for their religion, they never ſtrive 
to force it upon others: that a man may travel ſeveral 
hundred miles without ſo much as meeting with abuſive 
language ; and if he has a charge of money, he needs 
no arms to defend it, but may ſafely ſleep with it in his 
hand by the way-ſide; and that though he lived ſeveral 
87 in the country, during which he ſpent much of 

is time in travelling, he never heard of a ſingle robbery 
amongſt them. Indeed it is not ſurpriſing, that in a 
country of ſo great extent, the manners and cuſtoms of 
the people ſhould be very different. It is true, ſeveral Ara- 
bian princes extort money from the caravans ; but as the 
country is theirs, they might refuſe to let any caravans 
paſs through it, and poſſibly what they impoſe upon 
caravans may be by way of toll; which is the more 
probable, as the ſums they demand are not ſo large as 
to diſcourage the caravans from paſſing through their 
dominions. But after all, there is no doubt but ſome 
tribes of the wandering Arabs live chiefly by robbery and 
plunder. We find that Mr. Wood and be companions, 
in travelling to Palmyra and Balbec, had an Arabian 
eſcort to defend them from a prince of the Bedouins, or 
wandering Arabs; and that, on their arrival at Palmyra, 
they ſlept in ſafety in the huts of poor but honeſt Arabian 
peaſants. 

The Arabs who live in towns are very inconſiderable 
in point of number, compared with thoſe who live in 
tents, and are called Bedouins. Theſe people have no 
fixed habitation, but being poſſeſſed of large flocks of 
ſheep, and herds of camels and *goats, rove from one 
part of the country to another, where they can find paſ- 
ture and water for their cattle; and when they have de- 
ſtroyed all the forage, load their goods and baggage, 
with their wives and children on their camels, and march 
on in ſearch of freſh paſture. When they encamp, their 
tents make a very indifferent appearance, they being 
uſually covered with a coarſe ſtuff made of black, or dark- 
coloured goats hair. Theſe are the people dangerous to 
travellers, | | | 

The Arabians of the inland country are divided into 
tribes, and the tribes into families ; every tribe has its 
ſheik el kebir, or great prince; and every family its 
ſheik, or governor. The office of ſheik is hereditary; 
but when the ſheik of a family dies without "ue, the 
family chooſe another, with the leave of the ſheik el 
kebir, or ſovereign; and if the ſovereign himſelf dies 
without iſſue, the whole tribe aſſemble to chooſe ano- 
ther. The -ſheiks, or emirs, near Turky, are ſaid to 
be tributary to the Turks; but, inſtead of this, they 
generally receive gratuities for permitting the pilgrims 
to paſs through their country ; and the Grand Signior 
is always glad to maintain a good underſtanding with 
them, as it is in their power to attack the pilgrims in 
their way to Mecca, as well as to injure his ſubjects b 
their excurſions and robberies ; while it is very difficult 
for him to puniſh them for it. 

In Arabia are ſovereign ſtates whoſe monarchs are 
ſtiled xerifs, and others are named imams, both of them 
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| ine the offices of king and prieſt, in the ſame 
_— 5 "hs caliphs of ths Bracers, the ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet. Theſe monarchs appear to be abſolute, 
both in ſpirituals and temporals; the ſucceſſion is heredi- 
tary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in 
the Koran and the comments upon it. | LR 

The uſual arms of the Arabs are a lance, or half-pike, 
a ſabre, a dagger, and a bow and arrows; and of late 
fre-arms have been introduced among them. g The 
Arabs, like the Perſians, are excellent horſemen, and 
harraſs an enemy by their ſudden attack, and even de- 
feat them when purſued. They are not very fond of 
fighting upon equal terms with the ſcymitar, but truſt 
much more to 455 fleetneſs of their horſes, and their 
{kill in throwing the lance, firing, and diſcharging their 
arrows at thoſe who purſue them. i 

Theſe monarchs do not appear to have any ſtandin 
army, or even a regular militia; but they command bot 
the perſons and purſes of their ſubjects. Thoſe ſituated 
near the coaſt have rendered themſelves formidable at 
ſea, particularly the king of Muſcat, whoſe veſſels not 
only attacked thoſe of the Aſiatics, but even the Euro- 

s themſelves : they are generally at war with the 
Danes and Portugueſe ; and if an Engliſh veſſel, that is 
not a ſhip of force, comes in their way, they will not 
ſcruple making a prize of her. Mr. Lockhart ſays, that 
when he was at Muſcat there were fourteen men of war 
at that city, beſides twenty merchantmen ; that one of 
theſe ſhips of war carried ſeventy guns, and none of 
them leſs than twenty : at the ſame time there were 
fifteen or ſixteen ſail of their men of war 5 abroad. 
Their colours are red, which they diſplay in ſtreamers 
and pendants at the maſt-head, and other parts of the 
ſhip, which gives their fleets a gay appearance. 

As they have ſcarce any timber of their own growth 
fit for ſhipping, ſome of them are ſaid to be built in the 
mouth of the river Indus,” and many of them are prizes 
taken from other nations. 


S ECT. u. 
Of Pilgrimages to Mecca, the Ceremonies with which they are 
attended, and a Deſcription of Mecca and Medina. 

HE Mahometans of all countries conſider it as a 
| duty to go in pilgrimage to Mecca, Thoſe who 
reſide in Africa commonly embark on board veſſels, 
which wait for that purpoſe at the port of Suez, a ſmall 
town ſituated at the moſt northern extremity of theweſt 
gulph of the Red Sea, whence they proceed to Rabbock, 
about four days fail from Mecca, where ſtripping off 
their cloaths, and covering their bodies with only two 
wrappers, with their heads bare and ſandals on their 
feet, they go on ſhore, and travel by land to Mecca. 
The ſcorching heat of the ſun ſometimes burns the ſkin 
of their backs and arms, and greatly ſwells their heads ; 
but when their lives are in danger from theſe aufterities, 
they may put on their, cloaths, on condition that on their 
arrival at 7 — each ſhall kill a ſheep, and give it to 
the poor. But while dreſſed in this mortifying habit, it 
is held unlawful even to cut their nails, or to kill the 
vermin that bites them. 'They are likewiſe to be free 
from all enmity, to keep a guard over their tempers and 
paſſions, to preſerve a ſtriẽt government over the tongue, 
and to make continual uſe of a preſcribed form of de- 
"wo expreſſions. Theſe auſterities are continued ſeven 

ays. | | 

At about the diſtance of a day's journey from Mecca 
they are met by perſons who come to inſtruct them in 
the ceremonies to be uſed in their worſhip, who, on their 
arrival at that city, conduct them into a great ſtreet in 
the midſt of the town, which leads to the temple ; go 
with them to the fountains where they are to perform 
their ablutions, and then take them to the temple, where 
the pilgrims leaving their ſandals with one who attends 
to receive them, they enter at the door of the court which 
ſurrounds it, called the gate of peace, and having pro- 
ceeded a few paces, their guide holds up his hands to- 
| wards the ſacred edifice, which ſtands in the centre, and 

utters ſeveral words, which the pilgrims repeat after 
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him, burſting into tears at the fight of the building. 
Being led ſeven times round it, they are conducted bac 
into the ſtreet, where they ſometimes run, and ſometimes 
walk very quick, the pilgrims imitating their guide with 
the utmoſt awe and trembling, performing theſe ſuper- 
ſtitions with great feeming devotion ; and theſe being 
ended, they return and ſeek out for lodgings. . FT 
All the pilgrims eſteem it their indiſpenſable duty to 
improve their time while at Mecca, not only by perform- 
ing the accuſtomed duties within the court of the tem- 
ple, but in ſpending all their teiſure time there, and, as 
far as they are able, in continuing to walk round the 
temple itſelf; at one corner of which is faſtened a black 
ſtone framed in with filyer, and every time they come 
to that corner they Kiſs the ſtone; and having gone 
round ſeven times, they perform two payers, he . 
people there have a tradition that this ſtone was formerly 
white, but that it is rendered black by the fins of the 
people who kiſs it. OT ed : 
Meeca is ſituated in the latitude of twenty-one degrees 
twenty- five minutes, in a valley, amidſt many little bills, 
and about aday's journey from the Red Sea. It is a place 
of no ſtrength, it having neither walls nor gates, and the 
buildings are extremely mean; The hills which en- 
compaſs the town conſiſt of a blackiſh rock, and on the 
top of one of them is. a cave, where they pretend Maho- 
met uſually retired to perform his devotions, and ſay, 
that the greateſt part of the Koran was brought to hin 
here, chapter by chapter, by the angel Gabriel. 
This city is rendered famous by the reſort of many 
thouſand pilgrims, who annually viſit the temple of 
Mecca, which is a ſmall, plain, ſquare building in the 
midſt of a ſpacious area, encompaſſed by a ſtructure which 
has piazzas on the inſide reſembling thoſe of the Royal 
Exchange, in London ; but the ſquare is near ten times 
bigger, and over the piazzas is a range of domes, one 
on each fide, which cover little rooms or cells, inha- 
bited by people who give themſelves up to reading and 
a devout life; and at each corner is a minoret, or ſteeple, 
from which the cryers call the people to prayers. In this 
outer-building are forty-two doors, which open into 
the ſquare, The area on the inſide of the incloſure is 
covered with gravel, except the paths that lead to the 
temple, and a ſmall place around it, which are paved 
with ſhort ſtones. 
'The Holy Houſe, or temple, which is in the center of 
the area, is a ſquare ſtructure, each ſide of which is about 
twenty-four paces long, and about twenty feet high, 
formed of large ſtones perfectly ſmooth and plain, with- 
out the leaſt carved-work : but it is covered all over 
from top to bottom with a thick kind of ſilk, and above 
the middle is embroidered with letters of gold two feet 
in length. The door is covered with filver-plates, and 
has a curtain before it thick with gold embroidery. This 
temple is the principal object of the pilgrims 5 "Rb emp 
and is opened only two days in the ſpace of ſix weeks; 
that is one day for the men, and the next for the wo- 
men. On the inſide are only two wooden pillars, which 


ſtand near the middle to ſupport the roof, with a bar of 


iron faſtened to them, on which hang three or four 
ſilver lamps. The walls on the inſide are marble, and 
covered with filk, except when the pilgrims enter; 
Thoſe who are admitted into this ſtructure ſcarcely ſtay 
ten minutes, becauſe others wait for the ſame privilege z 
and while ſome are going out, others are entering in. 
All who pleaſe have the liberty of thus paſſing through 
the temple. The top of the ſtructure is flat and cover- 
ed with lime and ſand; and as it has a long ſpout to 
carry off the rain whenever that falls, the people crowd 
to ger under it, that the water which comes from the 
holy houſe may fall upon them, which they eſteem a 
ſingular happineſs ; and if they can catch ſome of it to 
drink, their joy is extreme. 

Round the temple is a marble pavement fifty feet broad, 
on. the edge of which are braſs pillars twenty feet diſ- 
tance from each other, and near fifteen feet high. A- 
bove the middle part of theſe pillars an iron bar extends 
from one to the other, with glaſs lamps hanging to 
ye by braſs wires, to give light in the night as in the 
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At the diſtance of about twelve paces from the temple 
is a building called the ſepulchre of Abraham, who they 
imagine buſle the temple, in obedience to a divine com- 
mand. This ſepulchre is incloſed with iron gates, and 
adorned with an embroidered covering. Near it on the 
left hand is the well Zemzem, the water of which is 
eſteemed holy, on which account the pilgrims, when 
they firſt arrive at Mecca, drink of it unreaſonably, 2 
which means it purges them, and makes their fle 
break out in pimples. This they term purging of their 
ſpiritual corruptions. Many of them carry ſome of this 
water home to their reſpective countries, in ſmall tin 
pots, and preſent perhaps half a ſpoonſul of it, to each 
of their friends, who, with abundance of thanks, receive 
it in the hollow of their hands, and ſipping a little of it, 
rub the reſt on their faces and naked heads. 

Oppoſite to each fide of the temple is a ſmall edifice 
raiſed on pillars, where the Imam and the Mezzins per- 
form their devotions in the fight of all the people. 
Theſe four ſtructures belong to ſo many different ſects 
of Mahometans. | | 

The covering of this temple is annually renewed, and 
ſent from Cairo by order of the Grand Signior, when 
the caravan proceeds with the pilgrims to Mecca. 'The 
new covering is carried upon two camels, 'which are 
exempted from work for the ſpace of a year. after. 
This covering is received with extraordinary joy b 
the people, and is put up by the xerif of Mecca himſelf; 
and after he has cauſed the old covering to be cut in 
pieces, ſells. them at a high price to the 1 

There are ſeveral thouſand blue pigeons at Mecca, 
which none will affright, much leſs kill them, whence 
they are ſo very tame, that they will pick corn out of 
the people's hands. They are called the pigeons of the 
prophet, and come in flocks to the court of the temple, 
where they are fed by the Hadgees. 

Before the pilgrims receive the title of Hadgee, they 
reſume their mortifhed habit, and proceed to a Fil called 
Gibbel el Orphet, or the mount of knowledge, where 
ſeventy thouſand perſons are ſaid to aſſemble ey 
two months and nine days after the feaſt of Ramadan. 
Nothing can be more affecting, than to ſee ſo many 
thouſand people clothed in their garments of humility, 
with their heads bare, and their cheeks wet with tears, 
while with bitter ſighs they earneſtly beg, in a form of 
penitential expreſſions, the remiſſion of their fins, and 
promiſe to reform their lives. This is continued for 
the ſpace of four or five hours, after which they all at 
once receive the title of Hadgee from the Imam, which 
they enjoy as long as they live. | 

no ſooner receive this name, than trumpets 
being ſounded, they leave the hill in order to return to 
Mecca ; but, having proceeded two or three miles, reſt 
for that night. After their devotions, each perſon ga- 
thers forty-nine ſmall- ſtones, and the next morning 
they proceed to a place called Mina, where they pre- 
tend that Abraham went to offer up his ſon, and 
having all pitched their tents, every Hadgee throws 
feven of the ſtones he had 3 at a ſmall pillar, 
« Crying ſtone the devil and them that pleaſe him.” 

The country people then bring in great flocks of 
ſheep : every one who is able buys one, and having 
ſain it, gives ſome of the fleſh to his friends and the 

r; then all of them pulling off their penitential 
E ſpend three days in feſtivity and rejoicing. It 
muſt be obſerved, that there are two other pillars, and 
that on the ſecond day they throw at each of the three 
ſeven ſtones, and the ſame number the day after. 

At the expiration of the three days they all return 
to Mecca, where they muſt not ſtay above ten or 


twelve days longer, and during that time is held a | 


reat fair, in which all ſorts of India goods are ſold. 
Moſt of the people here buy a ſhrowd of ſine linen to 
be wrapped in at their death, on account of the advan- 
tage of having it dipt in the holy water. In the eve- 
ning before they leave Mecca, they all take a ſolemn 
leave of the holy houſe, and retiring backwards, hold 
up their hands, and offer up their petitions with their 
eyes fixed on the building, till having loſt fight of it, 
they burſt into tears, and proceed on their journey. 
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It is worthy of remark, that this holy houſe, which 
the vulgar ſay was built by Abraham, had long been an 
idol-temple, but was dedicated by Mahomet to the 
unity of God; ahd that their pilgrimages thither are 
intended to ſhew their, deteſtation of all idolatry. As 
to Mahomet himſelf, there is ſaid to be now only a 
faint reverence kept up for his name, even in Arabia 
his native country, and a. judicious author obſeryes 
that the furious zeal of which the firſt Saracen con 
© querors made ſuch a parade, and fo ſucceſsfull 
© availed themſelves; had not ſo much a veneration for 
* Mahomet for its object, as the Unity of the Supreme 
Being, in the invocation of which, if they joined 
„ the commemoration of his name, it was purely out 
„of gratitude, for being the miſſionary of that nity 
and for his deſtroying the idol-worſhip, to which 
* Arabia had continued ſo long under bondage. For 
the reſt they looked upon him as a mere man, (uh. 
« ject to all the failings and paſſions of one, and are 
„ fo far from addreſſing him as a ſaint, that in their 
v. A and private oriſons, theydo not pray to him, 
but for him,” Indeed, there are no pilgrimages to his 
tomb ; that is at Medina, and is viſited by the Maho- 
metans purely out of curiolity, and reyerence to his 
memory, and many of the pilgrims return, without ſee- 
ng it at all, 

t is a very great miſtake that thoſe who have been 
at Mecca, may commit- crimes with . and 
muſt not be put to death; ſince their being adgees 
do not entitle them to any privilege of that nature: 
from Mecca, the pilgrims 
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for even on the road to 
who commit crimes are puniſhed as in other places; 
there being a baſha and a cady in the caravan to try 
them, and numbers. are annually executed both on the 
road thither, and in returning from thence. 

Medina, / the place where Mahomet lies entombed, to 
which he fled when driven from Mecca, and where he 
was firſt inveſted with regal power, is fituated in twenty. 
four degrees thirty minutes north latitude, about eighty 

feward of the Red Sea, and two hun- 
dred miles to the north of Mecca. It contains about a 
thouſand houſes built of brick and ſtone, which cannot 
be very lofty, as they are raiſed but one ſtory from the 
ground. | | N 
In this city are ſeveral noble moſques, the principal 
of which is named Mos a Kibu, or the moſt holy. Ic 
ſtands in the middle of the town, and is a ſquare building 
one hundred paces in length, and eighty in breadth, ſup- 
ported by many columns, It is ſaid to have no leſs than 
three thoukes lamps ; but Mr. Pitts, who was there, 
maintains, that there are not above one hundred. Ma- 
homet's tomb ſtands in this temple, covered with a dome, 
and encompaſſed with iron tails: the tomb itſelf is ſur- 
rounded by a filyer grate, and encloſed like a bed by cur- 
tains of rich. ilk. None are permitted to enter within 
the grate; for this is only allowed to thoſe who go in 
to light the lamps, which burn by night. 

Some pretend, that Mahomet's cofhin is ſuſpended by 
the attractive virtue of a load-ſtone fixed to the roof, but 
there is not the leaſt foundation for this opinion ; for the 
curtains that cover the tomb are-not half ſo high as the 
dome; it is therefore. impoſſible that the coffin ſhould 
hang there, and the Mahometans never pretended that it 
did. | RET: 
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"IH SECT. VI. 
A conciſe Deſcription of Mocha, with an Account 


of t ty, and of the Coins, Weights, and 
uſe there. 


\ V E ſhall now give a conciſe deſcription of Mocha, 

the principal trading town of Arabia Felix, ſitu- 
ated on the Red Sea, in thirteen degrees north latitude, 
and in the forty-fifth degree of eaſt Iongitude from Lon- 
don. The neighbouring country is under the govern- 
ment of an prince, who reſides at a place two hun- 
dred miles to the eaſt of Mocha. Aden was formerly 
the ſea-port of his dominions; but that being very in- 
| convenient, he removed it fifteen leagues farther to _ 
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ARABIA. | | 8 
cha, which was then only a fiſhing town; but trade has 
"rendered it a conſiderable city. It ſtands cloſe to the ſea 
in a large dry and ſandy plain that affords neither fruits 
nor water, except what is brackiſh, and ſo - unwhole- 
ſome, that it is ſaid long worms breed in the legs and 
feet of thoſe who drink it. The inhabitants have, how- 
ever, very good and wholeſome water from Moſa, which 
lying at the diſtance of ey miles; and the water 
coming by. land-carriage, is as dear to the inhabitants as 
ſmall beer in England. But notwithſtanding this incon- 
yenience, Mocha is large, pretty well fortified; , and 
makes a fine appearance from the ſea. The 0 
are lofty, and their markets well furniſhed with proviſi 
ons, as the fleſh of camels and antelopes, beef, mutton, 

oats-fleſh,. lamb, and kid: their common fowls are 
G hens, partridges, and pigeons. The ſea alſo 
Affords variety of fiſh, but they are not well taſted, 
which proceeds from the extreme ſaltneſs of the ſea- 
water, and the nature of their aliment. All the year 
round the _ town is well ſupplied with good fruit, as 
peaches, apricots, grapes, and quinces, of which they 
make marmelade, both for their own uſe and for ex- 
portation ; though near the town there is not a tree or 
ſhrub to be ſeen, except a few date trees. They have 
ſeldom more than two or three ſhowers in a years and 
ſometimes no rain for two or three years together; but 
among the mountains, at about twenty miles diſtance, 
there is generally a moderate ſhower every morning, 
which ks the vallies between them very fertile, par- 
ticularly in fruit, wheat, and barley. 

Since Mocha was made a free port it is become a 
ace of great trade, It has a factory belonging to the 
ngliſh Eaſt India company's another belonging to the 
Dutch, and a conſiderable commerce is carried on by 
veſſels from Baſſorah, Perſia, and Muſcat in Arabia Pe- 
træa. The country itſelf produces few valuable com- 
modities, except coffee, and ſome. drugs, as myrrh, 
olibanum, or frankincenſe, from Coſſin; aloes ſocco- 
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| trina from Soccotra; liquid forax, white and yellow 


arſenic, gum arabic, with ſome balm of Gilead that 
comes down the Red Sea. The coffee trade brings in 
a continual ſupply of gold and filver from Europe; for 
though other goods and nierchandize may be bought: 
and ſold on exedit for a certain time, coffee is always 
bought for ready money. The ſhips from Europe are 
ſaid to take in annually at Mocha about twenty thou- 
ſand tons; and from other countries about as much more. 
The Dutch obtain here great advantages over other na- 
tions by their poſſeſſing the monopoly of ſpices, which 
being conſumed here iii great quantities, enables them 
to purchaſe coffee at eaſier rates than their neighbours ; 
yet their trade at Mocha is continually finking, from 
the vaſt quantities of coffee cultivated in their own co- 
lonies at Batavia, Amboyna, and the cape of Good 
Hope, though the Dutch 'themfelves acknowledge that 
there is no compariſon between the flavour of the cof- 


fee raiſed in their own plantations and that brought 
from Mocha. | 


The coins current at Mocha are dollars of all kinds, 


which with them ought to weigh ſeventeen drams, four- 
teen grains; for all their coins are taken by weight; 
and valued according to their fineneſs. The gold coins 
current there are ducats of Germany, Venice, Turky, 
and Egypt: The comaſſees are a ſmall coin taken at the 
price the government , ſets upon them; but they keep, 
their accounts in cabeers; an imaginary coin, eight of 
which make a dollar: 

The weights uſed at Mocha are the bahor, which 
amounts to four hundred and twenty pounds Englith : 
the frafſel; - or twenty-eight pounds, — of which 
make a bahor: the maun, ten of which go to a fraſſel: 
the fakea, forty of which make 4 maun ; and the coffila, 
ten of which make a fakea. | 

Their dry meafures are the medeeda; which contains 
three Engliſh pints; and cloth and filk are 


| their cubit of twenty-four inches. 
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XXVII. 


Of TURKY in ASH A 


e ; 
Of its Situation, Extent, and Diviſions. 


— 


URKY in Aſia, which once formed a great part 
of the Eaſtern empire, and was moſt of it enlight- 
ened by the knowledge of Chriſtianity, extends from 
the twenty- eighth degree of north latitude to the forty- 
fifth, and from the twenty-ſeventh degree of caſt longi- 
tude from London to the forty-ſixth. It is about a 
thouſand miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about 
eight hundred in breadth from north to ſouth. This 
extenſive country is bounded on the north by the Black 
Sea and Circaſſia; on the Eaſt by Perſia ; on the ſouth 
by Arabia and the Levant, or ſouth-eaft part of the Me- 
diterranean Sea; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſ- 
pont, and Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on 
the weſt, | | | 
As to the grand diviſions of this part of the Turkiſh 
empire, theſe conſiſt of the following provinces : on the 
eaſt are Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea ; Diarbec, or Me- 
ſopotamia; a part of Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria; Turcoma- 
nia, the antient Armenia Major; part of Georgia, in- 
cluding Mingrelia, Imaretta, and part of Circaſſia; 
Nuria, and Paleſtine, The weſtern diviſion conſiſts of 


— 


atolia, the antient Aſia Minor, which is divided into T 


Natolia Proper, Amaſia, Aladulia, and Carmania. 
As ſeveral of theſe provinces have been ſeparate king- 


ſoil and climate peculiar to themſelves, we ſhall conſider 
them ſeparately, and not attempt to give a general de- 
ſcription of the whole, that can only be true in part, 
and muſt be liable to many exceptions. 

The Turks, who poſſeſs the country, are indeed 
every where the ſame; and therefore by deſcribing them 
here, we ſhall avoid many repititions that would appear 
irkſome and tedious to the reader ; and, by ſeeing what 
ever is worthy of notice in relation to their perſons, 
dreſs,” manners, and cuſtoms placed before him in one 
view, he will be better able to form à juſt idea of that 
people, than he could obtain from our mixing them 
with the particularities and cuſtoms of the original in- 
habitants of different provinces. 


SECT. u. ; 
Of the Perſons and Dreſs of the Tirks 


fs Yau Turks in general ate pretty well made: thoſe 

in the cities have a tolerably fair complexion; but 
the peaſants, and ſuch as are obliged to be much in the 
fun, are ſwarthy; Their hair is commonly black, or 
of a dark cheſnut, and they have commonly black eyes. 


he men are tolerably handſome when young, but tho? 
the women are very beautiful they arrive very early at 
maturity, and ſoon fade; and, in general, they look 


doms, and ſtill enjoy advantages and diſadyantages of 


old by the time they reach thirty. 
CD nt A Some 


meaſured by 
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ladies, th 
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women their hair of a red colour with henna, which 
gives them a very whimſical. appearance; and many of 
the men ſtrive to conceal their age by dying their beards 
black. * N 
Few of the Turkiſh ladies paint, for this is al moſt 
uliar to the common proſtitutes ; but they uſually 
black their eye-brows, or rather make artificial ones, 
with a compoſition which they call hattat. From a prin- 
ciple of ſtrengthening the ſight, as well as an ornament, 
it is a general practice among the women to black the 
inſide of their, eye-lids, by applying a powder called 
iſmed; this is a mineral ſubſtance that reſembles à rich 
lead-ore, and is prepared by roaſting it in a quince, 
apple, or truffle ; it is then levigated with oil of ſweet 
monds on a piece of marble, and if intended to 
ſtrengthen the ſight they frequently add flowers of oli- 
banum, or amber. They perform this operation with a 
cylindrical piece of filver, ſteel, or ivory, about two 
inches long, and of the ſize of a common probe. This 
they wet with water, in order that the powder may ſtick 
to it, and applying the middle-part horizontally to the 
eye, ſhut the eye-lids upon it, and drawing it through 
between them, it blackens the infide, leaving a narrow 
black rim round the edge. This is ſometimes prac- 
tiſed by the men, but is then eſteemed foppiſh. Singu- 
lar as this cuſtom may appear, it has been practiſed 
throughout the Eaſt for many ages; and it was a cuſ- 
_ not unknown to the beauties of antient Greece and 
ome, — — 
The women have another ſingular method of adorn- 
ing themſelves, which is, by ſtaining their feet and 
hands with henna, which is brought in great quantities 
from Egypt chiefly for that . 5 The common way 
is to dye only the tips of the fingers and toes, and ſome 
few ſpots upon the hands and feet, and leave them of a 
dirty yellow, the natural tincture of the henna, which 


has a very diſagreeable appearance to an European; but 


it is more polite to have the greateſt part of the hands 
and feet ſtained in the form of roſes, and various figures, 
with a dye that is of a very dark green. But after ſome 
days this begins to change, 
agreeable as the other. 

The women in ſome of the villages, and all the 
Arabs, wear a large gold or filver ring through the ex- 
ternal cartilage of their right noſtril; and fome of theſe 
rings are at Jeaſt an inch and a half in diameter. It is 
likewiſe uſual for theſe people to mark their under lip, 
and ſometimes their breaſts and arms, with a blue co- 
lour, by pricking the part with a needle, and then rub- 
bing it with a certain powder which leaves an indelible 
mark. 

As a lender waiſt is far from being admired by the 
Turks, and is rather conſidered as a deformity in the 
uſe all their endeavours to render themſelves 
plump. The Turkiſh habit appears very graceful : next 
the\ſkin the men wear a pair of drawers, and over them a 
tſhirt and adoliman of ſattin, taffety, or other neat ſtuff, 
which reaches to their heels, like a-cloſe-bodied caſſock. 
In winter this is quilted, and this they gird very tight 
round the waiſt with a faſh, in which they frequently 
wear two daggers, the handles and ſheaths of which are 
ſometimes adorned with gold and filver. Perſons of diftin- 
uiſhed rank have them ornamented with precious ſtones. 
n this girdle they alſo carry their money and their pouch 
for tobacco, er the Litman they wear a kind of 
night-gown, which thoſe who are able line with furs 
in thewinter. Their ſtockings are of cloth, footed with 
red or yellow leather; and their ſhoes are of the ſame 
colour. On their heads they wear a crimſon velvet cap, 
round which they wtap a red or white turban, which is 
a ſcarf of linen or ſilk many ells long. 

Upon particular occaſions" the Janizaries wear a ſer- 
cola or cap of ceremony, which hangs down behind, 
and has a pipe of gilt leather half a foot long that 
reaches to the middle of the foreheads ; but they uſually 
wear a turban of white, red, or other ſilk. The Turks 
ſhave their heads, and ſay, The devil neſtles in lon 
& hair ;” but they are fond of a venerable bear. 

In deſcribing the dreſs, the manners, and' cuſtoms of 
the Turkiſh ladies, we ſhall follow the account given 


at laſt looks as diſ- | 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Some of the old men dye their beards, and the 61d | 


Torxy in As 4: 
of them by a lady, who was of a rank ſufficient to gain 
her admittance into the harrams of the great; and was 
herſelf diſtinguiſhed by uncommon learning, and thoſe 
ent qualifications which add dignity to the, higheſt 
ſtations. This truth requires, for little credit ought to 
be given to the accounts travellers have given of ladies 
whom they were never permitted to fee, and to their 
deſcription of cuſtoms which they cannot know. The 
only objection that can be made, is, that her obſerya- 
tions were made at Conſtantinople, and that we are de- 
feribing the cuſtoms of the Turks in Aſia; but as the 
manners of theſe people are every where the ſame, this 
can produce no other alteration, except, perhaps, ſome 
abatement in point of ſplendor. . 3 

* "The firſt part of my dreſs, ſays the Iady Wortley 
66 Montague, when ambaſſadreſs at Conftantinople, is a 
„pair of drawers, very full, that reach to my ſhoes, 
and conceal the legs more modeſtly than your petti- 

coats, They are a thin roſe: coloured damaſk, bro- 
caded with ſilver flowers. My ſhoes are of white kid 
leather embroidered with gold. Over this hangs my 
ſmock of a fine white ſilk gauſe, edged with embroi- 
dery. This ſmock has wide ſleeves, hanging half 
way down the arm, and is cloſed at the neck with a 
* diamond button ; but the ſhape and colour of the 
© boſom is very well to be diflinguiſhed through it. 
The antery is a waiſtcoat, made cloſe. to the | fag 
of white and gold damaſk, with very long ſteeves fall- 
ing back, and fringed with deep gold fringe, and 
„ ſhould have diamond or pearl buttons. My caftan, 
« of the ſame ſtuff with my drawers, is a robe exact! 
* fitted to my ſhape, and reaching to my feet, ws 
ho 9 long, ſtrait, falling ſleeves. Over this is the 
«girdle, of about four fingers broad, which, all that 
«can afford it, have eatitely of diamonds or other pre- 
*"'crous ſtones ; thoſe who will not be at that expence, 
have it of exquiſite embroidery on fattin ; but it muſt 
be faſtened before with a'claſp of diamonds. The 
curdee is a looſe robe they throw off or put on, ac- 
cording to the weather, being of a rich brocade, (mine 
is green and gold) either lined with ermine or ſables; 
the ſleeves reach very little below the ſhoulders. The 
head-dreſs is compoſed of a cap, called talpoc, which 
is in winter of fine velvet embroidered with pearls or 
diamonds ; and in ſummer of a light ſhining ſilver 
ſtuff. This is fixed on one fide of the head, hang- 
ing a little way down, with a gold taſſel, and bound 
on either with a circle of diamonds, (as I have ſeen * 
ſeveral) or a rich embroidered handkerchief. On the 
other ſide of the head the bair is laid flat; and here 
the ladies are at liberty to ſhew their fancies ; ſome 
putting flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, 
and, in ſhort, what they pleaſe ; but the moſt general 
faſhion it, a large bouquet of jewels, made like natu- 
ral flowers, that is, the buds of pearls, the roſes of 
different coloured rubies, the jeſſamines of diamonds, 
the jonquils of topazes, &c. ſo well ſet and enamelled 
'tis Lad to imagine any thing of that kind ſo beauti- 
&« ful, The hair hangs at its full length behind, divid- 
t ed into treſſes braided with pearl or ribbon, which is 
% always in great quantity.” ; 

The ſame admirable writer obſerves, that the Turkiſh 
ladies do not commit one fin the leſs for not being 
Chriſtians, and that they are far from wanting the liber- 
ty ours enjoy. No woman, let her rank be what it 
will, is permitted to go into the ſtreets without two 
murlins, one that hides the whole dreſs of her head, 
and hangs half way down her back, and another that 
covers her face all but-her eyes. Their ſhapes are alſo 
entirely concealed by a ferigee, which no woman of any 


ſort appears without; this has long ſteeves that reach to 
their fingers ends, and wraps round them like a riding- 
hood, Pbis in ſummer is of plain ſilk, or ſtuff, and 


in winter of cloth. By this means they are ſo diſguiſed 
that the ene lady cannot be diſtinguiſhed from her 
flave, and it is impoſhble for the moſt jealous huſband 
to know his wife when he mects her, and no man dare 
touch or follow a woman in the ſtreet. | 

Their thus appearing in maſquerade affords them the 
liberty of following their inclinations without danger of 
diſcovery. ' Their moſt uſual method of intrigue 15 ſend- 


ing 


— 
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ing an appointment for the lover to meet them at a Jew's 
ſhop, where the moſt valuable goods are to be purchaſed. 
The great ladies ſeldom let their gallants know. who 
they are; and it is fo difficult to diſcover them, that 
they can ſeldom gueſs the * name with whom they 
have correſponded above half a year together. Hence 
the number of faithful wives is perhaps ſmall, ſince they 
have nothing to fear from the indiſcretion of a lover. 
The Turkiſh women, the above ingenious lady ob- 
ſerves, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid to the con- 
trary, are perhaps more free than any other in the uni- 
war 6 and are the only women in the world that lead a 
life of uninterrupted pleaſure, exempt from cares; their 
whole time is ſpent in viſiting, bathing, or the agreeable 
amuſement of ſpending money, and inventing new me- 
thods of adorning their perſons. A huſband would be 
thought mad that exacted any degree of ceconomy from 
his wife, whoſe expences are only limited by her fancy. 
Tis his bufineſs to get money, and hers to ſpend it; and 
this prerogative extends to the meaneſt of the ſex. In- 
deed theſe have no places of reſort but the bagnios, and 
there can only he ſeen by their own ſex z however, they 
are fond of dreſs, and take great pleaſure in frequent- 
ing the baths. - ande ; 
- "Thoſe Turks who are not afraid of ſhewing that they 
are rich live well, and are far from being ſo abſtemious 
as many people imagine. As ſoon as they riſe in the 
morning they breakfaſt on fried eggs, honey, cheeſe, 
leban, &c. At about eleven o'clock in the forenoon in 
winter, and rather earlier in ſummer, they dine. They 
have 2 round table, which, as well as their diſhes, is 
made either of copper tinned, or, for perſons of high 
rank, of filver. This is placed upon a ſtool about twelve 
or fourteen inches high, and a round piece of cloth is 
ſpread under the table, upon a carpet, to prevent its 


being ſoiled, 'A long piece of filk is laid round to cover 


the knees of thoſe who fit at the table, which has no 
covering but the victuais. Sallads, pickles, ſmall ba- 
ſons of leban, bread, and ſpoons, are placed in order 
round the edge, and the middle of the table is for the 
diſhes, which, among the great, are brought in one of 
dne; and, after each has ate a little, they are changed. 
Their fingers, as in other parts of the Eaſt, ſerve for 
knives and forks; but for liquids they make uſe of 
ſpoons made of wood, horn, or tortoiſe-ſhell ; for gold 
or ſilver they are not permitted to uſe by their re- 
ligion. | 
| Their uſual bread is of wheat · flour not well ferment- 
ed, made into thin flat cakes ill baked, and for the moſt 
part ate ſoon after it comes out of the oven; beſides 
theſe there are a variety of ruſks and biſcuits, moſt of 
them ſtrewed over the top with the ſeeds of ſeſamum, 
or fennel flour. The firſt diſh. is generally a kind of 
broth, or ſoup; and the laſt pillaw. The intermediate 
diſhes, which are frequently numerous, conſiſt of mut- 
ton cut into ſmall pieces, roaſted or ſtewed with herbs, 
ſtewed fowls, pigeons, or other birds, which are com- 
monly ſtuffed with rice and ſpices. A whole lamb 
ſtuffed with rice, almonds, raiſins, iſtachos, &c. and 
ſtewed, is a favourite diſh.” Paſtry, both with meat and 
of the ſweet or fruit kind, they would make very well, 
if the badneſs of their butter did 77 in moſt places 
ſpoil it. A large pillaw, with a diſh of ſweet ſtarch, 
which they ſometimes eat with it, comes laſt, except a 
very thin Grub: with dried apricots, raiſins, piſtachos, 
ſlices of apples, pears, or the like, ſwimming in it; of 
of this each perſon takes a large ſpoonful, with ſpoons 
Wow 7 in with it on purpoſe; and thus finiſhes the 
repaſt. 5 | 

Water is their liquor at table, and after dinner my 
drink coffee. Moſt of their diſhes are greaſy either wit 
fat or butter; and pretty high ſeaſoned with ſalt and 
ſpices; many of them are made ſour with verjuice, 
pomegranate, or lemon juice; and onions and garlic 
Regesgay complete the ſeaſoning. | 

The lady Wortley Montague ſays, that, for the firſt 
week, their cookery pleaſed her extremely; but then 
growing weary of their table, ſhe deſired her cook might 
add a diſh or two after our manner; but, at the ſame 
time, acknowledges, that this might be owing to cuſtom, 
and that ſhe' was ready to believe that an Indian, who 


had never taſted of either, would prefer their cookery 
to ours. 

The Turks ſup at about five o'clock in the winter, 
and ſix in the ſummer; in much the ſame manner as 
oy dine ; and in winter they frequently viſit eachother 
and- fit up late, when they have a collation of ſeveral 
ſweet diſhes. Beſides dinner and ſupper; they frequently 
eat, within the compaſs of the day, ſeveral ſorts of fruit, 
according to the ſeaſon. - | 

The common people have not this variety. Bread, 
dibbs, leban, butter, rice, and à very little mutton, 
are their principal food in the winter; as rice-bread, 
cheeſe, and fruits are in the ſummer. Their principal 
meal is in the evening, when they return home from 
performing the buſineſs of the dax. je $54.4 

Though wine and ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be only drank 
by the irreligious and licentious, yet their number is 
more than one would imagine from their appearance; 
for as theſe liquors are prohibited by their religion, they 
are commonly drank in ſecret at their gardens, or private- 
ly in the night; and whenever they can come at liquor, 
if they. once begin, they generally drink to great exceſs. 
There are, however, others who drink wine with mo- 
deration, and ſay in excuſe, that all the creatures of 
God are good and deſigned for the uſe of man; how- 
ever, that the prohibition of wine was an a& of wiſdom, 
and deſigned for the common people, among whom it 
would be the ſource of infinite diſorders : but that the 
prophet never intended to reſtrain thoſe that knew how 
to uſe it with diſcretion ; nevertheleſs, ſcandal ought. to 
be avoided, and therefore they never drink it in public. 
This indeed is the general way of thinking among the 
ſenſible part of the people, very few of whom make 
any ſcruple of drinking wine that are able to afford 
it. 

Coffee made very ſtrong, without milk or ſugar, is a 
refreſhment highly eſteemed by every body; and a.diſh 
of it, preceded by a little wet ſweet - meat, which fre- 
quently conſiſts of conſerve of red, roſes, ſharpened with 
lemon-juice, and a pipe of tobacco, is the uſual enter- 
tainment at a viſit ; but if they chooſe to uſe leſs cere- 
won they omit the ſweet- meat. When the Turks 
would ſhew an extraordinary degree of reſpect, they alſo 
preſent ſherbet ; ſprinkle roſe or other ſweet-ſcented wa- 
ter; and perfume their viſitor with the ſmoke of the wood 
of aloes,which is brought in a cenſer, and generally ſerves 
for an intimation that it is time for the — to take 
his leave, e 
This is thought an entertainment ſufficient for any 
perſon, let his rank be ever ſo great; and if it be a viſit 
of ceremony from a baſha, or other perſon in power, 
a fine horſe, ſometimes with furniture, or ſome other 
valuable preſent, is made him at his departure. 

After mentioning the entertainments of the Turks, it 
cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that though we are apt to 
eſteem theſe Proms as no better than barbarians, yet 
politeneſs and hoſpitality are their diſtinguiſhing oe 
racteriſtic, On a traveller's addreſſing the governor of 
a province for his protection, and making him, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, a — preſent, a 
pipe, coffee, ſweet-meats, and perfume, are ſucceſhvely 
preſented ; and he will tell him, that the land he com- 
mands, and all that is in it, are at his ſervice. - “ In 
no inſtances, ſays the ingenious. Mr. Wood, do the 
oriental manners ſhew theſe people in ſo amiable a 
light, as in their diſcharge of the duties of hoſpita- 
„ lity : the ſeverities of Eaſtern deſpotiſm have indeed 
deen always ſoftened by this virtue, which ſo happily 
<< flouriſhes moſt where it is moſt wanted. The great 
forget the influence of power to the ſtranger under 
<<. their roof, and only preſerve a dignity ſo tempered b 
c humanity, that it ſolely commands that grateful re- 
«6 ſpect which is otherwiſe ſcarce. known in a count 
„ where inferiors are oftener taught to fear than to love. 
But avarice, he adds, is as much an Eaſtern vice as 
4 hoſpitality is an Eaſtern virtue. The moſt ſordid in- 
** ſtances among the former we found among the great, 
and thoſe in public employments, while' we expe- 
<< rienced extraordinary inſtances of generoſity in private 
life. We would therefore be- cautious of charging 
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4 ſeems to require: for amidſt the uninterrupted ſeries 
of ſhameleſs venality, which regulates the diſcharge 
<< of every private duty, from the prime vizier down- 
« wards, and which, in the true ſpirit of deſpotiſm, 
„ {tops only at the wretch who is too low to make re- 
« priſals; every ſubaltern in power muſt ſubmit to that 
portion of the common proſtitution which belongs to 
„ his tank, and which therefore ſeems rather the vice 
of the office than of the man.” 

But, notwithſtanding the general character of polite- 
neſs, courteſy, and hoſpitality, by which the great are 
peculiarly diffinguithed, the Mahometans, in private life, 
aſſume a ſuperiority over all who are of a different faith, 
which is beſt perceived by thoſe who dwell for a con- 
ſiderable time among them. This generally increaſes 
among the people in proportion to their vicinity to 
Mecca : thus the inhabitants of Aleppo have a much 
greater ſhare of it than Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and 
bother places at a farther diſtance, though it — de- 
clines ; and, even in Syria, ſeveral baſhas have conferred 
many public honours on the Europeans, that would for- 
merly have cauſed great popular diſcontent, Among 
the common people an affected gravity, with ſome ſhare 
of diſſimulation, is too much their characteriſtic. And 
though they are much addicted to quarrelling and abu- 
five language, none are leſs guilty of fighting. How- 
ever, though they are fo ow to anger on the moſt 
trifling occaſions, no people upon earth can be more 
calm when it is for their intereſt: yet there are people 
who deſerve a much better character, for ſome of them 
are poſſeſſed of the utmoſt honour and integrity. 


S. E CT. III. 


Of the Amuſements and Diverſions of the Tur is; particularly 
* their Smoaking, their taking Opium, their Riding, Sleeping, 
and Games. Their Dancing, Wrefiling, and Mufic. 


5 men ſmoak tobacco to great exceſs, as do many 
of the women; and the labourers, or handicraft 
tradeſmen, have generally a pipe in their mouths, if they 
are able to be at the expence. Theſe pipes are made of 
the twig: of the cherry-tree or roſe-buſh, bored for that 
purpoſe; and thoſe of ſuperior rank are five or fix feet 
long, and adorned with filver. The bowl is of — 
and often changed, though the Pipes themſelves laſt for 
years. Many in affluent circumſtances adopt the Perſian 
manner of ſmoaking with the caalean already deſcribed, 
They uſe the Perſian tobacco, which has an agreeable 
flavour, with this inſtrument, and what is ſmoked this 
way, is ſaid to be attended with this advantage, that 
neither the taſte nor ſmell of it remain after waſhing 
the mouth. | 

The practice of taking opium is not fo general in 
.Turky as is commonly imagined, few uſing themfelves 
to it. By the debauchee, it is taken in various elec- 
aries, or confections, in which it is mixed with aro- 
matics ; and ſome uſe it pure. The conſequences that 
reſult from this ill habit are the perſon's looking old and 
beſotted, like thoſe who in Europe have ruined their 
conſtitutions by hard drinking. And though they are 
ſeldom carried off by dropſies, or thoſe other diſeaſes 
that are the uſual 3 of an habit of drunkenneſs, 
they ſeldom live to old a 
me „and moſt of their intellectual faculties, decline 
like thoſe who ſink under the 1 of years. 
The Turks have no notion of t 
either for the preſervation of health, or curing of diſeaſes; 
and laugh at the Franks or European Chriſtians for tak- 
ing a walk, eſteeming it ridiculous to walk merely for 
the fake of amuſement. Indeed, it is with reluctance 
that they uſe much exerciſe, either for buſineſs or plea- 
ſure. To walk or ride to their gardens, where they are 
ſituated at a ſmall diſtance, once or twice a week at the 
proper ſeaſons, is as much as moſt of them care to do. 
We muſt, however, except people of rank, who, 
though they are not fond of walking, are very active 
on horſeback, and in throwing the jareed, a ſhort ſtaff, 


which they dart very dexterouſly on horſeback ; and a 
- mock-fight with this weapon js a common entertainment, | 
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It is ſurpriſing to ſee with what dexterity they man 
their horſes Ro theſe occaſions, ſo as 2 ds, 
againſt each other when numbers are galloping ſeemingly 
in the greateſt diſorder; This, however, is but ſeldom 
practiſed, the greateſt part of their time being ſpent in 
the indolent * of lolling on their divans. 

As the Turks in moſt parts of their Aſiatic dominions 
have no coaches, perſons of rank ride on horſeback, and 
in the cities have a number of ſervants walking before 
them, according to their rank, which, though it may be 
leſs convenient in bad weather, has a more manly, if not 
a grander appearance, than our ſedans and coaches. The 
ladies of the greateſt diſtinction are obliged to walk on 
foot, if they go only a moderate diſtance ; but in jour- 
nies, the women of rank are carried by mules in a litter 
cloſe covered up, and thoſe of inferior circumffaices 
are generally ſtowed one on each fide of a mule'in a 
kind of covered cradle. | | 
| Moſt of the natives go early to bed, and tiſe betimes 
in the morning. 1 ſleep in their drawers, and at 
leaſt in one or two waiſtcoats ; and ſome of them in win- 
ter in their furs. Their beds only conſiſt of a matraſs 
laid on the floor and over it a * and in winter a 
carpet or ſome other woollen covering; the other ſheet 
being ſewed to the quilt, which is thrown over them. 
A divan-cuſhion often ſerves them for a pillow and bol- 
ſter; but ſome have a bolſter and pillow like ours, 
When the time of repoſe approaches they ſeat themſelves 
on this matraſs, and ſmoke till they find themſelves 
fleepy, then lying down they leave their ſervants to cover 
them when aſleep; and many of the people of rank are 
lulled to reſt by foft muſic, or ſtories told out of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment, or ſome other book of 
the ſame kind. If they happen to awake in the night 
_ fit up, fill their pipe, have a diſh. of coffee made, 
and ſometimes in the long winter-nights eat ſome of their 
ſweet paſtry, and thus fir till they drop aſleep again. In 
the ſouthern provinces their beds are made in ſummer in 
their court-yard, or on the houſe-top ; and in the winter 
they chooſe for their bed-chamber the ſmalleſt room on 
the ground-floor. They have always a lamp burning, 
and when the weather is cold have frequently one or two 
pans of charcoal, which is ſometimes of ill conſequence 
even to them, and would ſuffocate ſuch as had never been 
accuſtomed to it. 

Their principal amuſements within doors are playing 
at cheſs, at which they are very expert, and a kind of 
back-gammon, both borrowed from the Perſians: their 
other diverſions are playing at draughts, mankala, tabu- 
duc, and the play of the ring, as they term it, with 
which the great frequently amuſe themſelves in the winter 
evenings. This diverſion conſiſts in gueſſing under what 
coffee-cup a ring is hid, out of a number of cups placed 
on a large falver. Several engage in this play on each 
fide, and thoſe who win have the privilege of blacking 
the faces of thoſe who lofe, or of putting fools caps on 
their heads, and obliging them to ſtand before them, 
while they fing extempore ſongs in their own praiſe, 
and in derifion of the loſers. © But they treat none in this 
manner but their - ſervants, or their inferiors, ſome of 
whom, eſpecially if they have any turn for buffoonery, 
are always of the party. Theſe games are only uſed by 


the Turks for amuſement ; for kg NN play for money, 
though they will ſometimes go fo far as to play for an 
entertainment. | 


Dancing is far from being reckoned an accompliſh- 
ment among people of faſhion, and is ſcarce ever prac- 
tiſed among any of the vulgar, except ſuch as make a 
trade of it. Their dexterity conſiſts leſs in their agility, 
than in the motion of their arms and body; putting 
themſelves indifferent attitudes, and uſing geſtures which, 
particularly among the female dancers, are none of the 
moſt decent. | 

Wreſtling is alſo ſometimes a part of their entertain- 
ment at their feſtivals, The wreſtlers anoint their naked 
bodies, and have nothing on but a pair of breeches. At 
their entrance they ſtrut and boaſt ſo much that people 
_ expect great matters from them; but they greatly 
fail in the performance. Among their amuſements they | 
have likewiſe buffoons, who conſtantly attend all merry- 


-makings, in order to keep up the mirth of eee. 
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The muſic of this country conſiſts of two ſorts, one 
for the field and the other for the chamber. The firſt 
is performed before the baſhas and the other great mili- 
tary officers, and is alſo uſed in their garriſons. It con- 
ſiſts of trumpets, cymbals, hautboys, ſhorter but ſhriller 
than ours, and large drums, the upper head of which is 
beat upon with a heavy drum-ſtick, and the lower with 
a ſmall ſwitch. Beſides theſe they have ſmall drums, 
which are beat after the manner of our kettle-drums ; 
this muſic has a pretty good effect at a diſtance, 

Their chamber muſic conſiſts of a guittar, an Arab 
fiddle, a dulcimer, the derviſes flute, which is blown 
in a very particular manner, a couple of ſmall drums, 
and the diff. This laſt inſtrument chiefly ſerves to beat 
time to the voice, which is frequently the worſt of all 
their muſic ; for many of them bellow ſo hideouſly, as 
to ſpoil what would be otherwiſe harmonious. This diff 
is a hoop, over which a piece of parchment is extended, 
and ſometimes pieces of braſs are fixed in it to make a 
jingling. It is beat with the fingers, and is the true 
tympanum of the antients, as is evident from its figure 
in ſeveral relievos repreſenting the rites of Cybele and 
the orgies of Bacchus. They have likewiſe a kind of 
flute, which reſembles the antient ſyrinx ; but as few 
can play upon it, it is not much uſed. Beſides theſe 
inſtruments they have a kind of bagpipe, which many 
idle fellows play upon in the ſtreets of Aleppo, in order 
to obtain money from the paſſengers. 

The Turks are acquainted with the different mea- 
ſures uſed in muſic, and have names for them; but, 
being unacquainted with the method of writing muſic 
by notes, they are. obliged to learn entirely by the ear; 
however, when ſeveral perſons play together, they keep 
exact time, all playing the ſame, for they have neither 
baſs nor any other parts in muſe. | 
Some authors have ſaid, that the Turks have no 
muſic but what is ſhocking to the car ; but they pro- 
bably never heard any but what is played in the ſtreets, 
and, as an ingenious lady whom we have already quoted 
obſerves, their account is juſt as reaſonable as if a fo- 
reigner ſhould take his ideas of Engliſh muſic from the 
bladder and ſtring, or the marrow-bones and cleavers, 
Their muſic is indeed extremely pathetic, and many of 
the women have fine voices. 


SECT. IV. 
0 


If the Bagniot; the Manner in which the Men are waſhed ; 
with an Account haw the Women ſpend their Time there: 0 
the Introduction of a Bride, and the Manner in which a 
Moman is treated after her Lying in. Of Coffee- Houſes, 
and the Dwelling Houſes of the Fark in general, 


N all the great towns are a number of public bagnios, 
eL by people of all ſects and conditions, 
except thoſe of a very diſtinguiſhed rank, who have ge- 
nerally baths in their own houſes. On entering a bagnio 
you come into a large lofty room, in the midſt of which 
is uſually a fountain with a baſon. This apartment is 
4 with ſophas, and here the people dreſs and 
undreſs; the air not being influenced by the heat of the 
bath, except juſt at the door, which. opens into a ſmall 
room that is pretty warm, and from thence into. a 
larger that is very hot. About the ſides of theſe two 
rooms are uſually placed round ſtone-baſons, about two 
feet and a half in diameter, with two cocks, one of hot 
and the other of cold water, ſo that it may be tempered 
at pleaſure ; and there are copper-bowls for pouring it 
upon the body. In the corners of the inner room are 
imall retiring places, in one of which is frequently a 
ciſtern of warm water, about four feet deep, and lar 
enough for bathing the whole body. All theſe rooms 
are covered with domes, and the inner receive their light 
from ſmall openings in the dome covered with glaſs; A 
ſew bagnios are ſolely for the uſe of the men; others 
are appointed for the women only: yet moſt of them 
admit both ſexes, that is the men in the morning, and 
the women in the afternoon, ; | 
When a man enters the hot room he firſt applies the 
dewa, a medicine for taking off the hair from the pubis 
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and arm-pits ; this remains till the hair is quite looſes 
and then is waſhed clean away with great care. After 
this one of the ſervants of the bagnio begins with cha- 
fing or kneading violently, firſt the tops of the ſhoul- 
ders, and then by degrees the whole body. On his com- 
ing to the hands he pulls the joints of the fingers ſo as 
to make each crack ſeparately ; then laying the perſon 
on his back, with his arms acroſs his breaſt, he raiſes 
him forcibly by the back part-of the neck, making the 
greateſt part of the vertebræ crack. Then having chafed 
the back a little more, he throws a quantity of warm 
water over the whole body, and rubs him hard with a 
bag of coarſe cloth drawn over his hand; He is next 
rubbed over with a ſoap lather; and this being waſhed 
clean off, the perſon puts one towel round his middle, 
another round his head, and a third perhaps over his 
ſhoulders; then returning to the great room, he generally 
ſmokes a pipe, drinks coffee, and perhaps eats ſome 
fruit before he dreſſes. | 
The reader cannot fail of being highly pleaſed at ſee- 
ing here an account of the manner in which the ladies 
ſpend their time at the bagnios, extracted from the only 
author capable of giving him information; The right 
honourable lady, 2 whoſe letters we have alread 
borrowed ſome curious particulars, entered one of the 
public baths at the city of Sophia, in her way to 
Adrianople: ſhe was then in her travelling habit, which 
was a riding-dreſs; and though this mutt appear very 
extraordinary to the Turkiſh ladies, none of them ſhew- 
ed the leaſt ſurprize, but received her with all the oblig- 
ing civility poſſible: and the noble writer obſerves, that 
ſhe is acquainted with no European court where the 
ladies would have behaved in fo polite a manner to ſuch 
a ſtranger, There were about two hundred women, 
and yet none of thoſe diſdainful ſmiles and ſatyrical 
while that never fail in our aſſemblies, when any 
body appears that is not exactly dreſſed in the faſhion. 
They only repeated over and over, Uzelle,' pet uzelle, 
«© Charming, very charming.” Round the room were 
two rows of ſophas covered with cuſhions and rich 
carpets, on which fat the ladies, and on the ſecond 
their ſlaves behind them, all in the ftate of nature, 
without any 1 or defect concealed; yet there did 
not appear the leaſt wanton ſmile, or immodeſt geſture. 
They walked and moved with the majeſtic grace with 
which Milton deſcribes our general mother. Many 
among them were as finely proportioned as ever an 
goddeſs was drawn by the pencil of a Guido or Titian, 
and moſt of their ſkins of a ſhining white, only adorn- 
their beautiful hair, divided into many treſſes, 
hanging on their ſhoulders, braided either with pearl or 
ribbon, perfectly reſembling the w__ of the graces. 
This illuſtrious lady obſerves, that ſhe was here con- 
vinced of the truth of a reflection that ſhe had often 
made, bat were it the faſhion to go naked, the 
«© face would hardly be obſerved ;” for the ladies who 
had the moſt delicate ſkins, and fineſt ſhapes, had the 
reateſt ſhare of her admiration, though their faces were 
— mac leſs beautiful than thoſe of their companions, 
They were in different poſtures, ſome in converſation, 
ſome drinking coffee or. ſherbet, others working, and 
many negligently lying on their cuſhions ; while their 
ſlaves, wha were moſtly agreeable young women of a- 
bout ſeventeen or eighteen, were employed in braiding 
their hair in ſeveral pretty fancies, * 
This, in ſhort, is the women's coffee-houſe, where 
all the news of the town is told. They uſually take 
this diverſion once a week, and ſtay there at leaſt four 
or five hours; but it is ſurpriſing they do not get cold 
by immediately coming out of the hot-bath into the cool 
room. It muſt not be omitted, that it is death for any 
man to get admiſſion to thoſe bagnios when the ladies 
are there, | 
Wo ſhall now give the reader a deſcription of the re 
ception of a Turkiſh bride, from another of the letters 
of the ſame noble and learned lady. The ceremonies 
obſerved on that occaſion, ſhe ſays, made her recollect 
the epithalamium of Helen by Theocritus, All the fe- 
male friends, relations, and acquaintance of the two 
families newly allied meet at the bagnio, and others go- 
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men preſent. Thoſe that were or had been married 
placed themſelves round the rooms, on the marble ſo- 
phas; but the virgins haſtily threw off their cloaths, 
and appeared without other ornament or covering than 
their own long hair, braided with pearl or ribbon. Two 
of them met 81 bride at the door, conducted by her 
mother and another grave relation. She was a beauti- 
ful maid of about — wy richly dreſſed and 
ſhining with jewels, but was preſently reduced to the 
ſtate of nature. Two others filled ſilver gilt cenſers 
with perfume, and began the proceſſion, the reſt fol- 
lowing in pairs to the number of thirty. The leaders 
ſung an epithalamium, anſwered by the others in cho- 
rus, and the two laſt led the fair bride, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, with a charming affectation of modeſty. 
In this order they marched round the three large rooms 
of the bagnio. Tis not ey; ſays our author, to re- 
preſent the beauty of this ſight, moſt of them being 
well proportioned and white ſkinned ; all of them per- 
fectly ſmooth, and poliſhed by the frequent uſe of 
bathing. 

| The bride was then led to every matron round the 
rooms, and by each was ſaluted with a compliment and 
a preſent, ſome of jewels, others of pieces of ſtuff, 
handkerchiefs, or little galantries of that nature, which 
ſhe thanked them for by kiſſing their hands. | 

Dr. Ruſſel, who for a long time practiſed phyſic at 
Aleppo, obſerves, that 'the firſt time a woman of the 
country, whether Chriſtian, Turk, or Jew, goes to the 
bagnio after child- bearing, ſhe is ſeated in one of the 
waſhing- places of the inner room, and the midwife rubs 
her over with a compoſition of ginger, pepper, nutmegs, 
and other ſpices made into a kind of electuary with 
honey. In this manner ſhe ſits for ſome time, while 
the other women expreſs their joy by ſinging. The 
lady is afterwards waſhed clean, and this finiſhes the 
ceremony. This they imagine is very ſtrengthening, 
and prevents many diforders which would otherwiſe in- 
ſue after delivery; and they likewiſe uſe it after re- 
covering from any ſevere fit of illneſs. 

In the great towns are coffee-houſes for the men ; 
but they are generally frequented by none but the vul- 
gar. The maſter uſually provides for the entertainment 
of his cuſtomers a concert of muſic, a ſtory-teller, and 
particularly at the feaſt of Ramadan an obſcene kind of 
puppet ſhew'; and ſometimes tumblers and jugglers. 

The Turkiſh houſes are, in general, compoſed of 
apartments on each of the ſides of a ſquare court all of 
ſtone, where it can be conveniently had; but in many 
places they are only built of wood. Theſe ſtructures 
conſiſt of a ground floor, which is generally arched, and 
an upper ſtory flat on the top, and either terraced with 
hard plaſter, or paved with ſtone. The ceilings are of 
wood neatly painted, and ſometimes gilded, as are like- 


wiſe the pannels of ſome of their rooms, the cupboard 


doors, of which they have a great number, and the win- 
dow ſhutters, which taken together have a very agreea- 
ble effect. Over the doors and windows within the 
houſes of the Turks are inſcribed moral paſſages out of 
the Koran, or verſes either of their own compoſing, or 
taken from ſome of their moſt celebrated poets. 

The court formed by the four ſides of the houſes is 
neatly paved, and has generally a baſon with a foun- 
tain in the middle, and on one or both ſides is a ſmall 


ſpot left unpaved for a kind of garden, which frequent- 


ly does not exceed two or three 200 ſquare. The ver- 
duts here produced, with the addition of flowers in pots, 
and the fountain playing, would be a very agreeable 
ſight to the paſſenger were there openings to the ſtreet 
through which theſe might be ſeen; but they are intirely 
ſhut up with double doors, ſo contrived, as that when 
opened, none can look into the inner court, and there 
are no windows to the ſtreet, except a few in the upper 
rooms, ſo that nothing is pelceived but dead walls, which 
give the ſtreets in all the Turkiſh towns a very diſa- 

reeable appearance to the Europeans. Moſt of the 
— of people of diſtingyiſhed rank have an arched al- 
cove within this court, open to the north and oppoſite 
to the fountain. This alcove has its pavement raiſed 
about a foot and a half above that of the yard to ſerve 
for a divan. Between it and the fountain the pavement 
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is generally formed of Moſaic work of various coloured 
marble, as is alſo the floor of a large hall, which has 
a cupola roof, and frequently a fountain in the middle, 
or at one end. 


. SECT, V. "Rp 
Of the Learning of the Turks, and their little Skill in the 
KSaciences. 


HE Turks are extremely ignorant with reſpe& to 

all kinds of literature : many baſhas, farmers of 
the cuſtoms, and confiderable merchants, can neither 
read nor write; their youth are, however, now better 
taught than formerly, though their education ſeldom 
extends farther than reading the Turkiſh language, and 
a little of the Koran, and writing a common letter, ex- 
cept thoſe who are bred to divinity and the law, which 
are here cloſely allied; and the profeſſors of both gene- 
rally pretend to have likewiſe ſome ſkill in phyſic. A 
few of the Turks underſtand aſtronomy, ſo far as to be 
able to calculate the time of an eclipſe ; but the number 
of thefe being very ſmall, they are looked upon as ex- 
traordinary perſons. However, there are great numbers 
who pretend to underſtand judicial aftrology, in which 
the Turks have great faith. | 

They haye a conſiderable number of colleges, but 
little is taught in them: for as they are frequently erect- 
ed by the founders, partly as an atonement for the acts 
of oppreſſion by which they obtained their wealth, and 
partly to ſecure ſome of it to their deſcendants, whom 
they appoint curators of theſe endowments, theſe fre- 
quently apply to their own private uſe what ſeemed in- 
tended for the benefit of the public, and the ſchool ſoon 
runs to decay. ' Several of. theſe haye a library; and a 
few private men among the learned have ſome books, 
but they ſeldom make much uſe of them. 

The Turks believe in predeſtination, and yet are per- 
ſuaded that as God has afflicted kind with diſ- 
eaſes, he has alſo ſent them remedies proper for their 
recovery, and therefore thoſe who practiſe phyſic are ve- 

numerous, and well eſteemed. 

The doctrine of predeſtination has, however, ſuch an 
effect, that during the plague, which ſometimes rages | 
very violently, the markets are all open, and there is 
as great a plenty of proviſtons as at any other time. The 
ſtreets, though not quite ſa much crawded, are pretty 
full of people; and the generality of the Turks viſit 
the ſick, and attend their funerals as at other times. 

Their phyſicians are native Chriſtians, and a few 
Jews; for the Turks ſeldom make this their profeſſion. 
However, moſt of the phyſicians of this country are 
egregiouſly ignorant; for they have no colleges, in 
which any branch of phyſic is taught, and as the diſſec- 
tion of human bodies is not allowed, and that of brutes 
is never thought of, they have a very imperfect idea of 
the ſituation of the parts, or their diſtinct offices. 
They are alſo totally ignorant of the uſe of chemiſtry 
in medicine. ; | 

200 have the works of ſome' of the Arabian writers, 
particularly, Ebenſma, whoſe authority is indiſputable 
with them. They have alſo fome tranſlations of Hip- 
pocrates, Galen; Bie eier, and a few other Greek 
writers; but their copies are generally very incorrect. 
Hence" the. ſtate of phyſic in this country, as well as 
every other ſcience, is at a very low ebb, and far from 


"_ in a way of improvement, 5 
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SECT. VL 
Of their Marriages and Funerals. _ 


T HE tender paſſion of love can here have very little 
1 ſhare in promoting matrimony. Moſt of the wo- 
men are married from the age of fourteen to eighteen, 
and often ſooner; but the young folks never ſee one 
another till the ceremony is performed. 
The marriages of the Turks, as among other eaſtern 
nations, are ufually brought about by the ladies. * 
WR mothers 


- 


/ 
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mothers, in order to find a proper wife for their ſons, 
take all opportunities of introducing themſelves into 
company where they expect to ſee young women who 
are diſengaged, and when they meet with one they think 
will be agreeable, make the propoſal to her mother. 
Upon this the girl's family enquire into the character 
and circumſtances of the young man, and if affairs are' 
likely to be adjuſted, his father makes a formal demand 
of her, the price is fixed that the man is to pay for her, 
and a licence is procured from the cady for their mar- 
. riage. Each, of the young folks then appoint a proxy; 
who meet the imaum and ſeveral of the male relations, 
and after examining witneſſes, to prove that thoſe proxies 
are regularly wc 45 he aſks the one if he be willing 
to purchaſe the bride for ſuch a ſum of money, and the 
other if he be ſatisfied with the ſum z when, being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, he joins their hands, and the 
money being paid, the bargain is concluded with a prayer 
out of the Koran. „ 

After this, the bridegroom may take home his bride 
whenever he thinks proper, and the day being fixed, he 
ſends to let her family know it. The money he paid 
for her is laid out in furniture for one chamber, with 
cloaths, jewels, and other ornaments for the bride, whoſe 
Father makes ſome addition, according to his circum- 
ſtances, and all are ſent with great pomp to the bride- 
oom's houſe three days before the wedding. He at 
the ſame time invites all his friends and acquaintance, 
and if a man in power, many others; fot all who are in- 
vited ſend preſents whether they go or not : and a kind 
of open houſe is kept for ſeveral days preceding the wed- 
ding. On the day appointed, the women go from the 
bride room's houſe; and bring home the bride, accompa- 
nied by her mother, and other female relations, when 
each ſex makes merry in ſeparate apartments till night, 
The men, having dreſſed the bridegroom, introduce him 
to the door of the women's apartment, where his own 
female relations meet him, and proceed ſinging and 
dancing before him to the ſtairs foot of the bride's apart- 
ment,/ when ſhe is brought half way down ſtairs to re- 
ccive him, veiled with a piece of red gauze, and he hay- 
ing conducted her up ſtairs, they are left to themſelves, 

Any woman that dies unmarried is thought to die in 
a ſtate of reprobation. To confirm this belief, they ſay, 
that the end of the creation of woman is to encreaſe and 
multiply; and that ſhe is only properly employed in the 
works of her calling, when ſhe is bringing forth chil- 
dren, or taking care of them, which are all the virtues 
that God expects from her: and indeed their way of 
life, which excludes them from all public commerce, 
does not permit them any other. Hence many of thoſe 
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they marry again as ſoon as they can, for fear of dying 
in the wicked ſtate of an uſeleſs creature. But thoſe that 
like their liberty, and are not ſlaves to their religion, 
content themſelves with marrying when they are afraid 
of dying. This, ſays our author, 1s a piece of theo- 
logy, very different from that which teaches nothing to 
be more acceptable to God than a vow of perpetual 
virginity, 

mong the Turks it is agreater Gigrace to be married 
and not fruitful, than it is with us for a woman to be 
fruitful before marriage. They haye a notion that 
whenever a woman leaves off bringing forth children, 
ſhe is too old for it, whatever her Face ay to, the con- 
trary. This opinion, ſays the ingenious lady, whoſe let- 
ters we have ſo often quoted, makes the women ſo ready 
to make proofs of their youth, that not contenting them- 
ſelves with uſing the natural means, they fly to all ſorts 
of quackeries to avoid the ſcandal of being paſt child- 
bearing, and often kill themſelves by them, They are 
reſpected according to the number they produce, and 
therefore when they are with child, it is common for 
them to ſay, they hope God will be ſo merciful as to 
lend them two this time; and when I, the above lady 
adds, have aſked them ſometimes, how they expected to 
provide for ſuch a flock as they defire ? they anſwer, 
that the plague will certainly kill half of them ; which, 
indeed, generally happens, without much concern to 
the parents, who are ſatisfied with the vanity of having 
brought them forth. What appears moſt wonderful, is, 
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the exemption they ſeem. to enjoy from the curſe entail- 
ed on the reſt of the ſex : for the ladies ſee company on 
the day of their delivery, and at the fortnight's end re- 
turn viſits, ſet out in their jewels and new cloaths. 

The Turks keep their wives at home as much as they 
can; but the huſband, let him be ever ſo jealous, is ob- 
liged to ſuffer them to go frequently to the bagnip; and 

ondays and Tueſdays are a Kind of ficenſed An for 
their viliting the tombs of their deceaſed relations, which 
affords them an opportunity of walking abroad in the 
gardens or mn EE | 0 oo 
| Upon the death of a Turk; the women immidiately 
burſt forth into ſhrieks, which they continue till the 
body is interred, which is done as ſoon as poſſible, They 
firſt waſh the corpſe upon a large table, and having 
ſtopped all the natural paſſages with cotton, to preven 
any , moiſture oozing out, which would render the body 
unclean, they wrap it in a cotton cloth, and lay it ina 
kind of coffin — > in the form uſed by us, only the 
lid riſes with a ledge in the middle, and at the head ſtands 
up a wooden battoon about a foot long, on which the 
proper head-dreſs of the deceaſed js laced if it be a 
man; but if it be a woman a head-dreſs is placed upon 
it flat on the top like a trencher, and over it is thrown 
a handkerchief. The middle part of the Ball has a ſmall 
piece of the old covering of the Holy-houſe at Mecca 
but the reſt is of no particular ſtuff or colour. U 
the pall are laid ſome of the beſt cloaths which belong to 
the deceaſed. 

In carrying the corpſe to the grave a number of 
ſheiks with tattered banners walk firſt, then come the 
male friends, and after them the corpſe, carried with 
the head foremoſt upon men's ſhoulders. The bearers 
are often relieved, for on ſuch ſolemn ' occaſions every 
1 thinks it meritorious to lend a helping hand: 

he neareſt male relations follow the body, and the 
women cloſe the proceſſion with dreadful ſhrieks, while 
the men are all the way employed in ſinging prayers out 
of the Koran. In this order they proceed to a moſque, 
where the bier is ſet down in the court-yard, and a ſer- 
vice is ſaid by the ĩimaum; after which the corpſe is car- 
ried in the — order to the burying-place, Which is 
generally in the fields. | 2 

The graves, which lie eaſt and weſt, are lined with 
ſtone, and the corpſe being taken from the bier is put 
in a poſture between ſitting and lying on the right ſide; 
with the head to the weſtward, and the face towards 
Mecca. Some earth being placed behind the body to 
keep it ſteady, the grave 1s covered with long ſtones, 
which go acroſs 1 prevent the earth they throw over 
them from falling in upon the corpſe. The imaum 


who are moſt ſuperſtitious, are no ſooner widows than g throws on the firſt handful of earth, ſaying at the ſame 


words: „O man, from the earth 
«© thou wert at created, and to the earth thou doſt 
* now return, This grave being the firſt ſtep in thy 
% progreſs to the manſions of the other world, if in 
© thy actions thou haſt been benevolent, thou art ab- 
4 ſolved by God: but if, on the contrary, thou haſt 
„ not been ſo, the mercy of God is greater than all 
ce things. But remember, what thou didſt believe in 
„this world, That God is thy Lord, Mahomet thy 
* prophet, and in all the prophets and apoſtles, 
and pardon is extenſive.” Every one preſent then 
throws on a handful, of earth, ſaying, . God be mer- 
ciful to the deceaſed,” At each end of the grave is ſet 
up a ſtone, upon which is commonly wrote ſome prayer, 
and it is uſual to place a pillar with a carved turban af 
the top of it at the head of the grave; ahd as their tur- 
bans, by their different ſhapes, ſhow the quality or pro- 
feſſion of the wearer, it is in a manner putting up the 
arms of the deceaſed. Theſe ſtones continue à long 
time; for on no occaſion are they ever removed. The 
ſepulchres of particular families are failed in, and the 
burying-places take up a conſiderable ſpace tound' the 
cities, | 

The neareſt relations pray at the grave on the third; 
ſeventh, and fortieth days after the interment; and alſo 
that day twelvemonth after the perſon's deceaſe, and ori. 
each of thoſe days a quantity of proviſions is dreſſed and 
given to the poor, Every Monday or Tueſday the wo- 


time the followin 


* 


men dreſs the tomb with flowers, or green leuves; and 
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with the appearance of the deepeſt grief frequently ex- 
ulate with the deceafed on his unkindnefs in leavin 
them when they did all in their power to render his life 
agreeable, This, however, is mach cenſured by the 
men, who generally acquieſce with the greateſt patience 
in the loſs of their neareſt relations, and under every 
2 misfortune behave” with a firm and ſteady for- 
ude. ” | 
The men wear no mourning ; but the women dreſs 
in their graveſt coloured cloaths, and wear a head-dreſs 
of a dark brick-duſt colour. Their jewels and alt other 
ornaments are laid aſide for the ſpace of twelve months 
when they mourn for a hufband ; and fix months if it 
be for their father. Thefe periods are not, however, 
very ſtrictly obſerved upon all occaſions ; but before 
the widow can marty again, fhe muſt mourn forty days, 
without leaving the houſe or ſpeaking to any perſon more 
than is abſolutely neceſſary; and this prohibition extends 
even to her neareſt relations. | 


1 $ LOT. . 
/ the Religion of the Turks. 


WV ſhall not here entet into a particular deſerip- 
a tion of the doctrines of Mahometifm, of which 
we have already given a pretty long account in treatin 
of Perſia ; and have there alſo ſhewn in what the dil 
ference between the religion of the Perſians and the 
Turks principally conſiſts. Mahometiſm is faid to be 
divided into as many ſects as Chriſtianity, and the firſt 
inſtitution appears to be as much neglected and obſcured 
1 interpretations. A foridneſs for myſteries, and a love 
of novelties, as well as the different formation of the 
human mind, and the various lights in which ſubjects 
appear to the underſtanding, have been there, as well 
as among us, the ſource o the wideſt differences in re- 
figion ; and the Turks behave with as much zeal in the 
ſupport of their opinions as the Chriſtians in Europe, tho' 
it has not been attended with all the dreadful effects 
which have been produced among the Chriftians by a 
perſequting ſpirit. The moſt prevailing opinion among 
the Turks at preſent is ſaid to be that of plain deifm ; 
but there are none there who ſet up for wit, either b 
declaring that they believe there is no God, or by blal. 
heming him, and treating with familiar contempt his 
ES name. 4 
Charity is enjoined inthe ſtrongeſt terms in the Koran, 
and the Turks are remarkable for acts of benevolence to 
the poor and the diſtreſſed, and ate even careful to pre- 
vent the unfortunate Ving reduced to neceſſities. They 
repair highways, erect ciſterns of water for the conve- 
nience of travellers, build kanns or caravanſeras for their 
eption, and ſome devout people, it is ſaid, erect 
| ſheds by the way-ſide, that the weary traveller may fit 
under the ſhade and take his refreſhment. In chap. iv. 
of the Koran are the following injunctions : © Shew 
<« kindneſs to thy parents, to thy relations, to orphans, 
cc 
« and to thy neighbour who is a 2 2 to thy fa- 
& miliar companion, to the traveller, and to the captive 
« whom thy right hand has taken: for God loveth not 
ce the proud, the vain-glorious, the covetous ; of thoſe 
« who beſtow their wealth in order to be ſeen of 


% men.” : 

They name their children as ſoon as they are born, 
when the father putting ſome grains of alt into their 
mouths, and lifting them on high, as dedicating them 
to God, he cries. out, God grant my ſon Solyman 
& that his holy name may be as ſavoury in thy mouth 
« as this ſalt, and that he may preſerve thee from being 
“ too much in love with the World.“ As to the infants 
who die young before they are circumciſed, they believe 
they are ſaved by the circumciſion of their fatber. 
+ Their children are hot circumciſed like thofe of the 
Jews at eight days © d, but at eleven or twelve, and 


ſometimes at fourteen ot fifteen years of age, when they 
are able to make a profeſſion of their faith, On the day 
d for this ceremony, the hoy is ſet on horſeback, and 
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to the poor ; to thy neighbour who is related to thee, 
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conducted, with mufic, ahout the town; and on his re- 
turn is circumciſed in his father's houſe. | 

The imaum or prieſt makes a ſhort exhortation, and 
cauſes him to make his profefion of faith, by faying, 

There is no God but God; and Mahomet is his "a 
<< phet,” then orders the furgeon to place him upon a 
ſopha, and perform the operation. Iwo ſervants hold 
a cloth ſpread out before the child's face, and the ſur. 
geon having drawn the fore-fkin as low as he can with.. 

out prejudice, holds it with his pincers while he cuts it 

with a razor; and ſhewing it to the afliftants, cries, 

God is great.“ The child cries out with pain; buc 

every oge comes to congratulate him on his being ad- 
mitted into the rank of a muſſulman, or believer; and on 
this occaſion a feaſt is made for all the relations and 
friends, who are very merry, and ſpend their time in 
dancing and ſinging; and the next day thoſe who are in- 
vited make preſents to the child, Some are admitted to 
circumciſion at ſeven or eight years old; but this is on] 
upon extraordinary occafions, In caſe of poverty ith 
uſual to ſtay till they are fourteen or fifteen ; and then if 
the parents are unable to defray the expence, they wait 
till the ſon of ſome rich perſon is circumciſed, on which 
occaſion the rich make preſents to the youths that are 
circumciſed with their ſons, and give liberal alms to 
their poor neighbours, that by their prayets the divine 

race may defcend upon their child and his family, 
hen any renegado Chriſtian is circumeiſed, two baſons 
are uſually carried after him, to gather the alms which 
the ſpectators freely give. Thoſe who are uncircum- 
ciſed, whether Turkith children or Chriſtians, are not 
allowed to be preſent at their public | prayers; and if 
they are taken in their moſques, they ate liable to be 
impaled or burnt. | | 
We have already given an account of the faft of 

Ramadam, which the Turks obſerve exactly in the fame 
manner as the Perſians; and ſhall here deſcribe the feat 
of Bairam, which begins with the next new moon after 
that feaſt, and is publiſhed by firing of guns, bonfires, 
and other rejoicings: At this feaſt the houſes and ſhops 
are adorned with their fineſt hangings, tapeſtries, and 
ſophas. In the ſtreets are ſwings ornamented with feſ- 
toons, in which the people fit and are toſſed in the air, 
while are at the ſame time entertained with vocal 

and inſtrumental muſic performed by perſons hired by 

the maſters of the ſwings. They have alſo fire-works ; 
and during the three days of this feſtival many women, 
who are in a manner confined the reſt of the year, have 
liberty to walk abroad. At this time they forgive their 
enemies, and become reconciled to them ; for they think 
they have made a bad Bairam, if they harbour the leaſt 
malice in their hearts againſt any perſon whatſoever. 

This is termed the Great Bairam, to diftinguifh it 

from the Little Bairam, which they keep ſeventy days 

after. They have alfo ſeveral other feftivals, on all 
which the ſteeples of the moſques are adorned with 
lamps placed in various figures. ' | 

ey regularly pray five times a day, and are obliged 
to waſh before their prayers and every time they eaſe 
nature. As they eat chiefly with their fingers, they are 
likewiſe under the neceffity of waſhing after every meal, 
and the more cleanly alfo do it before meals. Beſides, 
every time they cohabit with their women, they muſt 
go to the bagnio before they can ſay their prayers ; thus 
they are almoſt all day long dabbling in water. 

By the Mahometan law a man may divorce his wife 
twice, and if he afterwards repents, he may lawfully 
take her again ; but Mahomet, to prevent his followers 
from divorcing their wives upon every {light occaſion, 
of merely from an inconſtant humour, ordained, that 
if any man divorces his wife a third time, it is not law- 
ful for him to take her again, till ſhe has been mar- 
ried and bedded by another, and divorced from that 
huſband. This precaution has fuch an effect, that the 
Turks feldom divorce their wives; and ſcarce any who 
have the leaſt ſenſe of honour will take a wife again on 
this laſt condition. | | 
There are a few monaſteries of derviſes, whoſe devo- 
tions and religious ãcts are performed in a very whimſi- 
cal manneg. Theſe fellows are permitted to 2 
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ToxKky.in ASA; 
but have an add habit, which only conſiſts of a piece of 


coarſe white cloth, or a looſe frock, wra 
with their legs and arms naked. Th 


rules 


they 


muſical inſtruments. He then reads 


beſides performing their fantaſtic 
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pped about them, 


order has few 


every Tuecf- 
day and Friday, when meeting together in a large hall, 
they all ſtand with their eyes fixed on the ground, and 
their arms acroſs, while the imaum, or preacher, reads 
part of the Koran from a pulpit placed in the midſt; 
and when he bas ended, eight or ten of them make a 
melancholy concert with their pipes, which are no un- 


again, and makes 


a ſhort expoſition on what he has read; after which they 
ſing and play till their ſuperior, who alone is dreſſed in 
green, riſes, and begins a ſort of ſolemn dance. They 
all ſtand about him in a regular figure, and while ſome 
play, the others tie their robe, which is very wide, faſt 
round their waiſt, and begin to turn round with an 
amazing ſwiftneſs; and yet, with great regard to the 


muſic, moving flower: or faſter as the tune is pl 


m— 


This laſts above an hour, without their ſhewing the leaſt 
appearance of giddineſs, which is not to be wondered 


at, 4s 


are uſed to it from their infancy, moſt of 


them being devoted to this way of life from their birth. 
There are amongſt them ſome little derviſes of fix or 
ſeven years old, who whirl round too, and ſeem no more 


diſordered by that exerciſe than the others, 


of th 
« (3 


At the end 
e ceremony they cry out, There is no other 
od but God, ad n is his prophet;“ and 


then kiſſing the ſuperior's hand retire. The whole is per- 


formed with the moſt folemn gravity 


for nothing can 


be more auſtere than the appearance of theſe people, 
who never raiſe their eyes, and ſeem. devoted to con- 


-W 


lation. 


e ſhall defer giving an account of the Turkiſh go- 


vernment, which is in the higheſt degree - qu 
therefore 


| proceed to the ſeveral provinces belonging to the 
Turks in Aſia. | 


we treat of Turky in Europe; and 


8E Cr. vn. 
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- Of CHALDEA, called by the Turks EYRACA ARABIC. 


In Situation and Fertility with a De 


£ 
. 


of Bagdat and Be 


iption of the Cities 
a 


AVING given an account of the Turks in gene- 


ral, we ſhall proceed to deſcribe 


wy 


that great empire, and ſhall begin with C 


ovinces of 
Ea, OF Ey- 


raca Arabic, which is ſituated between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, and is 11 Diarbec, or Meſopo- 


tamia, on the north, by part o 


erſia towards the eaſt, 


by the gulph of Perſia and part of Arabia Deſerta on 
the ſouth, and by another; part of Arabia Deſerta on the 


welt 


F The hot ſulphurous winds already mentioned in treat- 


ing of Perſia ſeem more fatal in this coun 


try than in any 


other. Theſe blow from the ſouth-eaſt, and it is ſaid 
2 who breathe the fiery blaſts inſtantly fall down 


| In this country once ſtood the city of Babylon, the 
metropolis of the Babylonianempire, which-is repreſent- 


* 


ed by all the antient authors as the largeſt, the moſt 
magnificent, and the moſt populous city that ever was 
erected ; but the prophecies mentioned in the Old Teſta- 
ment relating to this city, once the wonder of the whole 
earth, are literally fulfilled : ** Babylon is fallen, and be- 
come the den of wild beaſts ;” nor is there any remains 
either of its antient grandeur, or of its ruins, to ſhew 
the exact ſpot on which it ſtood. 
Ihe capital city of this province is Bagdat, or Bagdad, 
which is ſituated upon the river Tigris, in thirty-three 

grees fifteen minutes north latitu 
degrees eaſt longitude from the meridian of London. It 
1s about fifteen hundred paces in length, and half as 
many in breadth, including 
which ſtands on the eaſtern ſide of the Tigris; but the 
ſuburbs on the weſtern ſide of that river are very 
ſiderable... On the north-weſt corner of the City 
the caſtle, which is of white ſtone ; and the place is alſo 


and forty-three 


only that part of the city 


Con- 


ſtands 


encompaſſed by brick walls, ſtrengthened by large towers, 
and a wide and deep ditch, It has only four gates, one 
towards the river, and the other three towards the land; 
and is uſually defended by a garriſon of. three or four 
thouſand horſe and foot. Below the caſtle, by the 
water-ſide, is the palace of the viceroy, and there are. 
ſeveral fummer-houſes on the river, which make a fine 


built ; but their bazars, in which .the tradeſmen have 
| their ſhops, are tolerably handſome. Theſe wefe erect- 
ed by the Perſians when they were in poſſeſſion of the 
place, as were their bagnios and every thing worthy 
the notice of a traveller. In the city are five moſques, 
two of which are well built, and have handſome domes 
covered with varniſhed tiles of ſeveral colours. 

The cady has here an authority almoſt equal to that 
of the mufti at Conſtantinople. There is alſo a trea- 
ſurer who collects the revenues, and a reis effendi, who 
ſigns all acts of ſtate, and is ſometimes called ſecretary 
and ſometimes chancellor. In the hands of theſe officers 
is lodged the civil government of the province, and they 
alſo arè of the viceroy's council. . 

This was the capital of the Saracen empire, till it was 
taken by the Turks in the thirteenth century; ſince 
which time it has been taken ſeveral times by the Per- 
ſians and Turks, and laſt by the Turks in 1638, who 
have been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, Nadir Shah having 
laid fiege to it in vain. | 

This city has a conſiderable trade, it being ſupplied 
with all the merchandize of the Eaſt by the wa 


F 


united ſtreams of the Tigris and Euphrates, and is an- 
nually viſited by the caravans from Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and the weſtern part of the Turkiſh empire, by which 
means it is furniſhed with the produce of thoſe coun- 
* mew ſe f 
The next conſiderable city of Chaldea is Boſſora, or 
Buſſarah, which is ſituated in thirty degrees twenty 
minutes north latitude, about forty miles north-weſt of 
ph of Perſia, between the river Euphrates and the 
Defart. The eaſt end ftands by the fide of the river, 
and a canal, which runs from it, and extends from one 


| end of the city to the other, divides the city into two 


parts, and over it is a bridge of boats to keep up a com- 
munication between them. The town is encompaſſed 
| with a wall of earth upwards of twelve miles in circum- 
ference, but within this ſpace are included many void 
ſpaces, and others filled with date trees. The houſes are 
enerally two ſtories high, flat on the top, and built with 
brick dried in the ſun; but the buildings in general are 
very mean. Its ſituation is pleaſant and very advanta- 
geous on account'of trade, and the ground about it is 
extremely fertile. The is ſafe and commodious 
ſo that large veſſels may come up to the end of the canal 
without danger. The trade of this ww was once very 
conſiderable ; but in 1691 it was viſited by the plague, 
which deſtroyed eighty thouſand of the inhabitants, and 
the reſt deſerted the place; but it was afterwards re- 
peopled by the Arabs, who were ſoon after brought under 
the ſubjection of the Turks. It is at preſent governed 
by a baſha, and has a garriſon of three thouſand Jani- 
faries, 42 | 
Canals are cut through all the country between Bag- 
dat and Boſſora, which are about two hundred and ke 
miles aſunder, which give it the reſemblance of Holland. 
This country is one of the richeſt under the dominions 
of the grand Seignior; no finer meadows and paſture 
grounds can any where be ſeen,” and theſe are covered 
with flocks and herds, and more particularly with buf- 
faloes. Hither the grand Seignior annually ſends a trea- 
ſurer with a body of horſe to collect his. duties, who 
make the people pay a piaſter and à quarter for every 
ox or buffaloe, two piaſters for every horſe or mare, and 
ten pence for every ſheep, which would amount to an 
immenſe ſum, did not the ruſties keep back a part, and 
ſometimes refuſe to pay any, which occaſions a petty war 
between them and the treaſurer's guards; but the go- 
vernment rather chuſes to wink at ſome frauds, than to 
provoke them to revolt by too rigorous exactions. 


appearance. The houſes of the city are generally ill 


Roflora, which is ſituated towards the mouth of the 
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$ECT:. IX. 
As8SYRIA, called by the Turks CUtDIsTAN. 


Is Situation, Soil, and Produce; the Manners of the wan- 

- dering Curds, and a Deſcription of their Tents. No other 
Remains of Nineveh but caps of Ruins, Of the Towns 
Cheraſoul, Amadia, and Betus, © 


E ſhall now take a view of Turkiſh Curdiſtan, 
| for the moſt eaſterly part of that country is ſub- 
je& to the Perſians. This province is bounded on the 
north by Armenia or Turcomania, on the eaſt by Per- 
fian Curdiſtan ; by Chaldea on the ſouth, and by Diar- 
bec or Meſopotamia on the weſt, 

This country, which comprehends great part of an- 
cient Aſſyria, enjoys a fruitful ſoil agreeably diverſified 
with hills and valleys, the former covered with fruit- 
trees, the fineſt oaks, and a variety of other timber; 
while the valleys being well watered, wherever they 
are cultivated, bear excellent grain: but being under 
the dominion of the indolent Turks, or rather a fron- 
tier 7 between Turky and Perſia, a very ſmall 
part of the land is improved by agriculture. However, 
the paſtures ſupport vaſt locks and herds, whoſe on- 
ers live in tents like the wandering Arabs. 

The governing part of the country are Mahometans; 
but the common pevple ate ſaid to be a kind of Chriſti- 
ans, and yet are repreſented by travellers, as being no 
leſs guilty of plundering the caravans than the wander- 
ing Arabs: but this is the leſs ſurpriſing, as they are 
ſituated upon the frontiers of two great kingdoms that 
are in perpetual enmity. 

Their tents are large and of an oblong ſquare, about 
the height of a man. They are encompaſſed with cane 
lattices, covered with thick brown coarſe cloth, and 
lined with good mats. When they march they fold up 
theſe moveable tenements, -and place them with their 
wives and children upon oxen and buffaloes, and thus 
wander from mountain to mountain, ſtaying wherever 
they find good paſtures. The men are all well mounted 
on horſeback, and are armed with lances. 

The principal produce of the ſoil is faid to be galls 
and tobacco ; hens it ſeems capable of producing any 
other vegetables. There are few towns and villages; 
but the houſes, where they are to be found, are diſ- 
perſed at the diſtance of a muſquet ſhot from each other; 
and though the people make no wine, there is ſcarce a 
houſe which has not a vineyard z but they dry their 

rapes. | 

„ In this country once ſtood the famous city of Nineveh, 
the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, which was ſituated on 
the eaſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite the place 
where Mouſſul now ſtands : but at preſent there is only 
to be ſeen heaps of ruins, which extend about three 
miles along that river. At the diſtance of a mile and a 
half from the Tigris is a little hill, on the top of which 
ſtands a moſque over the place, where, according to tra- 
dition, Jonas was buried. | 
Te preſent, capital of Curdiſtan is Cheraſoul, which 
ſtands to the eaſtward of Nineveh, in the thirty-ſixth de- 

ree of north latitude. It is a large place formed after a 
—— manner, the houſes being hewn out of a rock 
on the ſide of a hill for near a mile together, and up to 
them is an aſcent of fifteen or twenty ſteps, and ſome- 
times more. In this city reſides the beglerbeg or viceroy 
of the province, who has ſeveral ſangiackſhips or go- 
vernments under him. | 

The other towns of Curdiſtan are Amadia, which is 
ſeated to the northward of Nineveh in thirty- ſeven de- 

ees north latitude on the top of a mountain, ſo high 
= it takes up an hour in aſcending to the town. It 
good trade, and in the 


is, however, a 'place of EN 
e merchants keep their 


2 of it is a bazar where 
ſhops. | 

o the eaſtward of Cheraſoul is Arbela, and near that 
town is a plain fifteen leagues in extent, where Darius 
was defeated by Alexander, In the midſt of this plain is 
a little hill about half 2 in circumference, cover- 


ed with fine oaks, and at 


. 
— 
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caſtle, in which, according to tradition, Darius ſtood to 


ſee the ſucceſs of that celebrated battle. | 
Near the lake Van in the north part of this province 


| 


odd minutes north latitude. 


TvurxrY in A874. 


is the city of Betlis ſituated in thirty- ſeven degrees ſome 

f The or prince of this 
place is ſaid to have ſtill preſerved his independency, and 
to be ſubject neither to the Turks nor the Perfians. As 


his country is very mountainous, and almoſt inacceſſible, 


he is able to interrupt the trade between Aleppo and Tau- 
ris whenever he pleaſes; whence it is the intereſt of both 
the Turks and Perſians to keep fair with him. On ap- 
proaching Betlis the traveller is obliged to proceed a 
whole day among high — mountains, from whence, 
in the rainy ſeaſon, there fall prodigious torrents, The 
way up to the = is cut through a rock, and is fo nar- 
row that there is but juſt room for a camel to paſs It is 
built round the hill, which is in the form of a ſugar-loaf 
and there is no method of aſcending up to it, but N 
winding round the mountain. On the top is a plain, on 
which is erected the caſtle, and there the bey has alſo 
his palace. He is ſaid to be able to raiſe twenty-five 
thouſand horſe, and a conſiderable body of foot out of 
the ſhepherds of his country. 


SECT. x. 
Of Mgs0PoTAMIA, called by the Turks DiAR REC. 

Its Situation, Produce, and Face of . With, 
Deſcription of the Cities of Beer, and Orfa ; and 2 2 
count of the Well of the Handkerchief. Of the Cities of 
Mou ſul and Diarbec, or Diarbetar. . | 

IARBEC, or Diarbekar, is ſituated between the 
/ rivers Tigris and Euphrates, which bound it on 
the eaſt and it is alſo bounded by Turcomania or 

2 Major on the north, and by Chaldea on the 

outh. | - : 
The north part of this province appears as fertile as 
any part of the Turkiſh empire, and affords plenty of 
corn, wine, cattle, wild fowl, and all manner of provi- 
ſions ; but the ſouthern part of it is much leſs fruitful. 

The country is diverſified with a pleaſing variety of hills 

and vallies, and beſides the rivers juſt mentioned, 

which it is almoſtencloſed, it is watered by ſeveral other 


ſtreams. 
The 
9 . 
ir, or Beer, as it is pronounced, is fituated on the 
eaſtern bank of the river Euphrates, in a little more — 
thirty -ſeyen degrees north latitude, and is the great paſs 
into Meſopotamia, It is built on the fide of a hill, at 
the top of which ſtands a caſtle erected upon a rock, 
where the governor reſides, and from thence is a way 
cut under ground to the river. In the caſtle Mr. Maun- 
drell was ſhewn a room filled with old arms, as croſ:- 
bows of a prodigious ſize, and beams which ſeemed de- 
ſigned for battering rams, alſo Roman ſaddles, and large 
head-pieces, Two fine ſtreams run along the top of the 
hill, and flow down into the town, and in the ſide of the 
hill is a cave cut in the rock, the roof of which is ſup- 
ported by fifteen large pillars. Thecity has a good wal ; 
but. the houſes are very indifferently built. The inha- 
bitants have, however, a deſirable climate, plenty of 
proviſions, and good water, The garriſon is compoſed 
of ſix or ſeven hundred men, commanded by an aga. 
The city is within the territories of the baſha of Orfa. 
To the eaſtward of Beer is the city of Orfa, ſuppoſ- 
ed to be ſituated in the place where anciently ſtood the 
city of Edeſſa. Orfa, the capital city of Meſopotamia, 
ſtands in the thirty-ſixth degree north latitude, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, is ſeated in the place where Abra- 
ham dwelt, There is here a large fountain, the ſprings 
of which are under the foundations'of the principal 
moſque in the city. The Chriſtians there pretend that 
this was the place where Abraham prayed before he 
went to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac, and ſay, that two ſprings 
of water roſe from the ſpot on -which he kneeled, and 
feed the above fountain: ſo ſacred is this place eſteem- 
ed, that no perſon is ſuffered to enter the grotto where 


principal towns are Bir, Orfa, Mouſſul; and 


e top of it are the ruins of a they riſe, without pulling off his 


ſhoes. Many of the 
inhabitants 


Tun Kr n As! A 


inhabitants are Armenian Chriſtians, and are permitted 


the free exerciſe of their religion. Here are alſo ſhewn | 


ſeveral ancient tombs of the Chriſtians in 
neighbouring mountains. 
Ide walls of this city are of free-ſtone with towers at 
r diſtances ; but the town is meanly built, and has 


ſeveral void and uninhabited places, It is governed by a 


grottos of the 


baſha, and has a garriſon of ſix or ſeven hundred ſpahies 


or horſemen, and about two hundred janizaries; the 
horſe being of great ſervice in "—_ the incurſions of 
the Arabs, who frequently croſs the Euphrates in hopes 
of plunder... Near the walls are ſeveral pleaſant gar- 
dens watered by artificial channels, and the ſoil produces 
ood winez, but Orfa is principally famous for its manu- 
ature of yellow Turky leather. | 
The caſtle, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of the city, 
is defended by a broad deep ditch cut in the rock, and 
on the to of, the | caſtle is a ſmall ſquare turret, where 


they ſay Elias formerly dwelt. They alſo ſhew a well 


on the ſouth ſide of the town, which they call the well 
of the handkerchief, and fay that Abgarus, king of 
Orfa, ſent meſſengers to our Carta, beſeeching him to 
come and heal him, and with the meſſenger ſent a pain- 
ter to draw the picture of Chriſt : that our Lord anſweted 
the meſſengers he could not go with them becauſe his 
paſſion drew nigh; but obſerving the painter taking his 
picture, he threw a handkerchief over his face, ich 
immediately receiving the impreſſion of his counte- 
nance, he gave it them to carry to their prince. But 
as they were returning were attacked by robbers 
near the city of Orfa, when the perſon, who had the 
handkerchief dropt it into a well, in order to conceal it, 
and eſcaping to the town related the accident. 
on which the king went the next day, accompanied by 
all his people in proceſſion to the well, where finding 
the water riſen to the brim, and the handkerchief float- 
ing upon it, the king took it in his hands, and was in- 
ſtantly cured of his leproſy; upon which the king and 
his ſubjects became Chriſtians. They add, that th 
kept this miraculous picture many years; but at length 
it being ſtolen, by ſome Franks, or: European Chriſti- 
ans, they carried it to Rome. Hence they ſuppoſe that 
the water of this well has the N of curing lepers. 
On the weſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite the 
place where Nineveh is ſ ſed to have ſtood, is the 
city of Mouſſul, in thirty-ave degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude. It is a large place ſurrounded with high 
walls; but the houſes are ill built, and in ſeveral places 
are gone to ruins ; however, it has a ftrong caſtle and a 
citadel, ' It has a good trade, from its being ſeated on 
the road from Aleppo to Perſia, and its having a com- 
munication with Bagdat and the Perſian gulph, by means 
of the Ligris. It is chiefly inhabited by Armenians, 
Neſtorians, Greeks, and Maronite Chriſtians ; but the 
eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Mahometans. The 
garriſon uſually conſiſts of three or four thouſand horſe 
or foot, A great trade is carried on for galls, produced 
in the neighbouring-country. > Bf 
The city of Diarbec is ſituated about ſix day's jour- 
ney, to the north-eaſt of Orfa, in thirty-eight degrees 
north latitude, and ſtands on a riſing ground, where the 
Tigris forms a half moon. It is encompaſſed: with a 
double wall, in the outermoſt of which are ſixty- two 
towers, and three gates, on each of which is an ancient 
Greek inſcription, / not now intelligible, though the 
name of Conſtantine is ſeveral times repeated. In the 
town are two or three handſome bazars, and a magnifi- 
cent.moſque, which was formerly a Greek church. A- 
bout a league from the city is a canal cut from the Ti- 
gris,, which ſupplies the town with water, and in this 
water all the red Turky leather made at Diarbec is waſh- 
ed,. This leather is remarkable for excelling all others in 
the beauty of its colour; and in this manufacture, at 
leaſt one fourth of the natives are employed. The city 
is ſo; populous, that it is ſaid there are about twenty 
thouſand Chriſtians there, two thirds of which are Ar- 
menians, and the reſt Neſtorians and: Jacobites, The baſha 
is beglerbeg or viceroy, and has ſeveral governments un- 


der him, in which it is ſaid he can- raiſe twenty thou- 
land horſe, who hold of 
| 23 


the crown by military tenures. 


Up- 


A 8 


| 
Of Armenia Maj 
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* „er. Xt. 
OR, called by the Turks, TURCOMANIA; 


Its Situation and Climate, with a Deſcription of the Plain 
and City of Erzerom ; of the Cities r Van and Cats. The 
Religion of the Armenian Chriſtians, their Marriages, and 


Funerals, 
pf . province of Turcomania is bounded by Geor- 

gia and Natolia towards the north; by Aderbeit- 
zen, or Media, a province of Perſia, towards the eaſt; 
by Diarbec andCurdiftan to the ſouth ; and by another 
part of Natolia towards the weſt, 

The climate of this country is pretty cold, from its 
having a chain of mountains frequeritly covered with 
ſnow in the middle of June. At the foot of theſe moun- 
tains is ſituated the city of Exzerom or Arzerom, in forty 
degrees latitude, about five day's journey to the ſouth - 
ward of the Black Sea, at the end of a fine plain, which 
is fruitful in all manner of grain; but their harveſt is 
very backward, it being ſeldom before September. The 
ſudden alteration of the weather from exceſſive cold to 
extraordinary heat, with the ſcarcity of wood and other 
fuel, are great diſadvantages with reſpe& to the city of 
Erzerom ; for they have no wood neafer to it than with- 
in two or three day's journey, and in all the neighbour- 
ing country there is not ſo much as a tree or buſh to be 
ſeen : hence their ordinary fires are made of cow dung, 
with ſome other diſagreeable mixtures, which cauſe an 
offenſive ſmell, and give a taſte to their milk, as well as to 
the meat they dreſs with it, which is otherwiſe very good ; 
and the country abounds with cattle, The beſt fruit to 
be met with there is brought from the neighbouririg coun- 

of Georgia, where they have earlier ſummers. | 

From the hills near Erzerom fall eral ſmall rivulets, 
which ſerve the town, and water the adjoining fields ; 
but their wine and ſpirits are the worſt in all Turky, an 
yet the moſt difficult to be procured, there being no 
place where the Turks ſee the prohibition againſt drink. 
8 845 more ſtrictly obſerved. | | 
The city is encloſed with double walls 5 
by towers; but the ditches are neither deep nor wel 
kept; and are about two miles in circumference, The 
viceroy of the province reſides in an ill- built palace, and 
the aga of the janizaries, who is independant on him, 
lives in a caſtle, which ſtands rather above the town. 
There are computed to be in Erzerom about elghteen 
thouſand Mahometans, and fix thouſand Armenians, and 
in the province there are ſaid to be ſixty thouſand of the 
latter, and ten thouſand Greeks. Moſt of the Turks in 
the city paſs under the name of janizaries, who are very 
numerous in the other parts of the province; but are 
moſtly tradeſmen, who are ſo far from receiving the pay 
of janizaries, that the principal part of them glve the 
aga money to Rong the privilege of being deemed of 
that body, and to obtain the power of inſulting the reſt 


of their people; and thoſe in ſuperior circumſtances are 


forced to enliſt themſelves, to prevent their being ex- 
poſed to the violence of their neighbours ; for the jan{- 
Zaries inſult the reſt of their fellow ſubjects with im- 
unity, | 
| Near Erzerom are ſaid to be mines both of filver and 
copper, and — the latter are found ſome lapis la- 
zuli; but in ſmall quantities. LIP 

The other cities of Turcomania are Van and Cars. 
Van is a wy city ſeated by a lake, to which it gives its 
name, in thirty-eight degrees thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, and has a ſtrong caſtle erected on a mountain, in 
which is always kept a numerous garriſon. The town 
is populous, and is under the government of a beglerbeg, 
who has nine ſangiacs or leſſer governments under him. 
The lake of Van abounds with excellent fiſh, with which 
the neighbouring countries are ſupplied, and is repre- 
ſented by ſome travellers as eight day's journey in cir- 
cumference, while others ſay it is only four ; it, how- 

ever, receives ſeveral rivers, and has no diſcharge. 
The city of Cars or Kars is ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, in forty-one degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude. It is of an oblong figure, and is encompaſſed 
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by a double wall about two miles in compaſs; but is 
very thinly inhabited. The caſtle ſtands on an almoſt 
inacceſſible rock next the river, and has a numerous 
garriſon” commanded by an aga. The Turkiſh officers 
in this city are ſaid to make intolerable exactions on tra- 
yellers, and eſpecially on the Franks, who. find great 
difficulty in paſſing . this town into Perſia. 
Before we leave Armenia we ſhall give a particular 
account of the Armenian Chriſtians, who not only in- 
habit this country, but are diſperſed over the Turkiſh 
and Perſian empires, and even into India, where the 
Armenian , merchants are the greateſt traders in the 
world. The Armenians were, they ſay, converted to 
the Chriſtian religion by St. Gregory, and differ both 
from the Latin and Greek churches. They have two 
datriarchs, who have under them many archbiſhops and 
biſho s, prieſts, and an order of recluſes called the 
monks of St. Baſil, who are the only part of their cler- 
that are prohibited marriage. A prieſt, however, 
is not ſuffered to perform divine ſervice for the firſt 
ſeven days after his marriage; and if after the death 
of his ert wife he marries again, he can never after 
prion that. office. Their clergy are frequently or- 
ained at eighteen years of age, But both the clergy 
and laĩty obſerve ſo many faſts, that ſeven months of 
the year is ſpent in abſtinence. from all manner of fleſh 
and hſh, and at thoſe times they eat nothing till the 
evening. Theſe faſts are not to be diſpenſed with on 
the moſt urgent neceſſity. No occaſion whatever can 
excuſe them, if they touch any thing more. than mere 
herbs. or roots, without oil and plain bread; which 
on theſe occaſions is their. conſtant diet, One of the 
interpreters of the Engliſh ambaſlador. at Conſtanti 
ple, was. brought ſo low by the ſeverity of his faſts, 
that his life was deſpaired of: yet neither his maſter's 
commands, nor the entreaties of the doctors, who de- 
clared that nothing elſe could fave his life, were pow- 
erful enough to prevail on him to take two or three 
ſpoonfuls of broth. 427 
Semelli informs us, that he went to hear divine ſer- 
vice in a great Armenian church, in which he ſays there 
was but one altar; that the choir was raifed ſeveral 
ſteps above the body of the church, and the floor of both 
of them covered with rich carpets; for the Armenians 
ut off their ſhoes when they enter into the church. 
The ſervice: was faid by the archbiſhop, affiſted by two 
biſhops, and during the ſervice a-great number of ſights 
ed candles ſtood on the right ſide of the altar. 
reading the Goſpel, - ſome little bells were rung, and 
he OP congregation, clergy and laity, ſung to the 
muſic, | | | 


; 


They do not believe in tranſubſtantiation ; but give 
the bread dipped in wine to all the congregation,” and 
even to infants ; nor do they mix water with their wine, 
becauſe, as they alledge, our Saviour himſelf drank it 
pure and unmixed when he inſtituted this ſacrament. 
The bread is without leaven, and made in little round 
Cakes. A Ale | | 
Wich reſpect to baptiſm, their firſt care, tis ſaid, is 
to provide à godfather, after which ſome woman carries 
the child to church, and puts it into the hands of the 
prieſt, who plunges it three times naked into a veſſel of 
water, pronouncing much the ſame words ag are uſed 
among us. He then anoints the infant with holy oil on 
the head, the mouth, the ſtomach, neck, hands, and 
feet. This oil is made of ſeveral ſweet flowers and 
aromatic drugs, by their patriarchs; and as no baptiſm 
can be duly performed without it, it is ſold at an high 
price to ſuch biſhops and prieſts as are ſubordinate to 
them. When the child is thus anointed, it is wrapped 
in its cloaths and carried to the altar, where the ſacra- 
ment is put into its mouth, The godfather then takes 
the child in his arms, covering it with a kind of mantle, 
which he preſents it on this occaſion ;- and then returns 
with the child to its father's, houſe, preceded by ſeveral 

rieſts carrying the croſs and lighted tapers in their 
Tabla: ſinging the Goſpel to the ſound of certain mu- 
ſical inſtruments, and having, delivered the child to the 
mother, the reſt of the day is ſpent in eating, drinking, 
and making merry with their relations. 


A SYSTEM: OF GEOGRA H x. 


N 
After 


Tukkr in As! 
The Armenian church reje&ts the dectrine of purga- 
tory but the people believe that after death the ſouls of 
the: juſt remain in a-ſtate where they ſhall know neither 
joy nor ſorrow till the reſurrection, except that which 
proceeds from a reflection on their paſt lives; but they 
are ſaid to believe, that the wicked are ſent immediately 
to hell. They give 155 faith to ſome fabulous tradi. 
tions, and ſay that the holy Virgin, being with child 
was accuſed fs her ſiſter Salome of incontinency, when 
the Virgin bidding her lay her hand upon her belly, a 
fire iſſued from it, which conſumed half of Salome's 
arm; but the Virgin bidding her lay the remainder of 
her arm upon it again, it was reſtored whole as at firſt. 
They alſo relate, that Judas, deſpairing of pardon for 
having ſold his Lord, reſolved to bang himſelf. becauſe 
be knew he would deſcend into hell and deliver all the 
ſouls he found there; but that rhe devil, being in- 
formed of this contrivance, held Judas by the feet till 
our Saviour was gone, and then let him fall in. The 
Armenians have no idea of what is called the hypoſtatic 
union; but believe that the divine and human nature 
of Chriſt are united in his ſacred perſon, as the ſoul and 
body are in man. 91s 


hat appears moſt ſingular, is their great feſtival of 


the Baptiſm of the Croſs, in remembrarice of our Sa- 
viour's baptiſm. The Armenian biſhops and clergy go 
in proceſſion on this occaſion to ſome river, or other great 
water, with a croſs carried before them; and havin 
read prayers ſuitable to the occaſion, and ſung —— 
anthems to the ſound of the country muſic, the biſho 
plu the croſs ſeveral times into the water; after 
which happy is the perſon who is ſprinkled by it. This 
ceremony begins before day- break, at about four in the 
morning, when there are : ſcaffolds erected on the river 
or ſome large pond for that purpoſe. 'This is eſteemed 
the beſt opportunity of baptiſing their children, who are 
plunged' three times into'the conſecrated water. 
The children of the Armenians are uſually married 
in their infancy to prevent their being carried into the 
barrams of the great men: but though” they are fre- 
quently contracted at four or five years of age, the mar- 
riage is ſeldom celebrated till they are eight or ten; and 
in the mean time the hridegroom ſends the bride every 
Eaſter a veſt ſuitable to her quality. Every thing re- 
— marriages is under the direction of the parents, 
and young: people are never aſked for their conſent 
till they are brought to:church. n 
On the day appointed for this ceremony the bride- 
groom, richly dreſſed, mounts his horſe, and, in com- 
pany with his neareſt relations, rides to the houſe of the 
bride's father, where the alſo mounts dreſſed in the 
fineſt ſilks, and, attended by her friends, proceeds with 
her face covered with a veil to the church; their friends 
and relations holding lighted torches in their hands. 
When the bridegroom and bride have diſmounted, they 
walk up to the altar, where ſtanding pretty cloſe toge- 
ther, face to face, the ' biſhop reſts his book upon their 
heads, while he reads the ſervice, and having received 
their conſent gives them his bleffing ; upon which the 
drums and trumpets ſound, and the fofter muſic plays, 
while they return in the ſame order to the bridegroom's 
houſe ;' except they ſtay to attend divine ſervice and re- 
ceive the ſacrament; as they frequently do. The gueſts 
upon theſe occaſions are ſplendidly entertained; but the 
men and women neither eat nor drink in the ſame room. 
In the evening the new - married couple are conducted to 
the bridal chamber, and the company retire, after a 
thouſand wiſhes for the” happineſs of the new- married 
pair. E $i1 | 
A few days after the wedding the portion given with 
the bride is ſent to the huſband's houſe. It conſiſts of 
fine cloaths, jewels, gold, and filver, according to the 
rank of the parties, to which they uſually add ſome fruit 
and fweet-meats, all which are carried in fine cabinets 
and boxes, attended by muſic ; but chis is ſometimes 
deferred till the birth of the firſt' child, when a rich 
cradle is provided, and all neceffaries proper for the 


new-born 'infant. | * . 
At the death of an Armenian, a perfor, whoſe office it 
puts - 


is, waſhes the body with confecrated water, and a 
: | vo upo 
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upon it a new-Wwhite ſhirt and other linen ; then ſewing, 
the corpſe up in a linen bag, it is carried to church on a 
bier, without a coffin, attended by the prieſts and rela- 
tions, holding lighted tapers in their hands; and having 
placed it before the altar, a prieſt reads the ſervice ap- 
pointed, and then the body is left in the church all 
Right, with candles burning about it. In the morning, 
after divine ſervice, it is carried to the gate of the arch · 
biſhop, or biſhop, who ſays a prayer for the repoſe of 
the ſoul of the deceaſed ; it is then taken to the burying- 
lace, the biſhop and prieſts ſinging their prayers till it 
; laid in the grave. The biſhop then takes up a hand- 
ful of earth, and throwing it u the corple, ſays three 
times, From earth thou didſt come, and to earth 
« ſhalt thou return ; remain there till the coming of 
« our Lord.“ They then fill up the grave, and the re- 
lations and friends return to the houſe of the deceaſed, 
| where they find a dinner provided; and, if the relations 
are people of ſubſtance, are ſplendidly entertained for ſe- 
yeral days ſucceſſively, _ * 


SEC T. Xn. 
Of Gro, or Gun cfsTAu. 
n Situation, Climate, and. Produce; . the | Perſuns, Dreſis 
4 Cone and Religion of the InLabutants ; with a De- 
ſcription of Teftts, the Capital. | 


SA NEORGIA is a conſiderable province of Aſia, part 
of which belongs to Perſia and part to the Turks. 
It is bounded on the north b Circaſſia, on the eaſt by 

Shervan and the Tartars of 8 on the ſouth b 
Turcomania, and on the weſt by the Black Sea. t 
is ſaid the Greeks gave the e name of Georgbi, 
which in their language ſigniſies Huſbandmen ; others 
derive the name from Kurgia, which they ſay the coun- 
try received from the river Kur. It has many woods and 
mountains that incloſe-large and beautiful plains ; but 
the middle part, which is watered by the Aver Kur, the 
antient Cyrus, is the moſt fertile. . 
The air of Georgia, which is very dry, is hot in ſum- 
mer and cold in winter; but though the fine weather 
does not begin till the month of May, it laſts till che 
end of November. Hence the inhabitants are obliged to 
water the earth, by which means it 1s rendered ſo fer- 
tile as to produce all forts of grain and fruit in the 
greateſt profuſion. The bread is ſaid to be as good as 
any in the world, and the fruits excellent ; no part of 
Europe produces. better apples and pears, nor any partof 
Aſia more excellent pomegranates.. 
The cattle of this country are not only extreme 
numerous but very good, particularly the wild boars. 
The common people live almoſt entirely upon pork, 
ſwine being ſeen all over the country, their fleſh is 
ſaid to be not only 2 palatable, but very whole- 
ſome; beſides, the river Cyrus, which runs _— 
Georgia, affords the inhabitants great plenty of freſh- 
water fiſh. | | 20 

The vines of this country grow about the trees, and 
produce moſt excellent wine, of which the inhabitants 
drink great quantities, and alſo ſend it into Armenia, 

Media, and Perſia; it being fo cheap that a horſe. load 
of the very beſt ſort, Which is three hundred weight, 
ſells in the country for about the value of eight ſhillings. 
SGcorgia alſo e a great deal of filk, which is ex- 

partes to Turky and the neighbouring countries, 

The Georgians are ſaid to be the handſomeſt people, 
not only in the eaſt, but in the whole world, Sir John 
Chardin fays, he never ſaw an ordinary perſon of either 
ſex in this country, and he has obſerved ſome that have 
been quite angelical, nature having given moſt of the 
women ſuch graces, that it is im 
out loving them. They are tall, eaſy, and genteel, but 
injure their beauty with paint, which they uſe as an 
ornament, juſt' as among us are worn rich cloaths and 
jewels. 

The habit of the Georgians nearly reſembles that of 
the Poles : they weat as Kane ſort. of bonnets. Their 
veſts are open at the breaſt, and faſtened with buttons 

and loops. Their covering for the legs and feet reſem- 


ble to behold with- 


bles that of the Perſians, and 
entirely 'Perſian. | 1 M 1488 | 
The natives have naturally much wit, and, had they a 
proper education, might be diſtinguiſhed by their learn- 
ing and their {kill in the arts and ſciences ; but the want 
of inſtruction; and the force of ill example, render 
them ignorant, diſhoneſt, and lewd. With the greateſt 
effrontery they will deny what they have ſaid and done, 
and aſſert the moſt notorious: falſhoods. They are in- 
deed not eaſily diſpleaſed, and are never exaſperated with- 
out juſt cauſe of anger; but then they are irrecon- 
cilable in their hatred, and never forgive. They-are 
addicted to drunkenneſs and luxury which are noteſteem- 
ed crimes ; the churchmen get drunk as well as the laity, 
and keep beautiful flaves for  concubines, which is ſo 
general a cuſtom, that it gives no offence, The above 
author obſerves, that the catholicos, or patriarch, of 

Georgia uſed to ſay, that he who did not get drunk at 

e great feaſts of Chriſtmas and Eaſter ought not to be 
eſteemed a Chriſtian, arid deſerved to be excommuni- 
cated, 1 | 
The women are equally vicious with the men, their 
deſires are warm, an they are at leaſt as blameable as 
the other ſex for the torrent of impurity that overflows 

the country, | | | 1% 

The Georgians are, however, in many reſpects civil, 
friendly, and have the appearance of great gravity, Their 
manners and cuſtoms are a mixture of thoſe of moſt of 
the nations by which they are ſurrounded, which is 
probably owing to the commerce they carry on with many 
different countries, and from the liberty every one en- 
joys in Georgia of living according to his own religion 
and cuſtoms, and of freely defending them. Here are 

Perſians, Turks, Muſcovites, Indians, Tartars, Greeks; 
| and Armenians. The latter are even more numerous 

than the Georgians themſelves ; they are alſo richer, and 
fill moſt of the inferior poſts in the {tate : but the Geor- 
glans are more powerful, vain, and oftentatious, and the 
difference between their diſpoſitions, manners, and belief, 
has produced a reciprocal hatred, 

All the public edifices and the houſes of the great are 
erected on the ſame models as thoſe in Perſia. They 
build cheap, for they have ſtone, - lime, and wood in 
abundance. They alſo imitate the Perſians in their man- 
ner of ſitting, eating, and lyin | 10 

The nobility exert the dew tyrannical power over 
their vaſſals, whom they oblige to work for them as 
often as they pleaſe, and even whole months together, 
without allowing them either money or food for their la- 
bour. They think they have a right to their ſubſtance, 
liberty, and lives: they Lie their children and ſell them, 
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the habit of the women is 


ly | or keep them as ſlaves; but ſeldom diſpoſe of any of the 


fair ſex who are above twenty years of age; Hence the 
Georgians matry their daughters as ſoon as poſſible, and 
even in their infaricy. N » 
Moſt of the Georgian lords make an outward profeſ- 
ſion of the Mahometan religion, ſome to gain poſts or 
penſions from the court, and others to obtain the honour | 
of introducing their daughters into the ſervice of the 
Grand Seignior or the king of Perſia, | 
The Georgians are extremely ignorant of the princi- 
ples of religion, and the prince, though a Mabometan, 
commonly hills the vacant ſees, and generally gives the 
biſhoprics to his own relations. The churches in the 
towns. are kept in decent order, but in the * 
are very dirty. Theſe people have a ſtrange cuſtom of 
building their churches on the tops of mountains, in di- 
ſtant and almoſt inacceſſible places, They ſee and ſa- 
lute them, at three or four leagues diſtance; but ſeldom 
o near them. 'They build them, and then abandon 
them to the injuries of the weather, and to the birds. 
As to the religious opinions and ceremonies uſed by the 
Georgians, we have no patticular account of them, 
Tellis, the capital of the province, is ſituated at the foot 
of a mountain by the fide of the river Kur, in the forty- 
third degree of north latitude. This city is ſurrounded 
by ſtrong walls, except on the fide of the river, and has 
a large fortreſs on the declivity of the mountain, which 
is 2 place of refuge for criminals and debtors, and the 
garriſon conſiſts of native Perſians. Teflis has fourteen 
| churches, ſix of which belong to the Georgians, * 
a the 
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called Sion, is an ancient ſtone building ſituated on the 
bank of the river. It has four naves and a large dome 
in the middle, ſupported by four maſſy pillars, and the 
inſide is filled with Greek paintings ſo wretchedly exe- 
cuted, that it is difficult to diſcover what they are in- 
tended to repreſent. The Mahometans have no moſques 
here, for fear of offending the people; for the Georgi- 
ans being naturally brave, mutinous, and fickle, and be- 
ing ſituated near the Turks and Perſians, their maſters 
are unwilling to come to extremities with them, and 
therefore allow them the free enjoyment of their religion: 
hence they uſe bells in their churches, ſell pork in the 
market, and wine at the corners of the ſtreets. | 

The public buildings of this city are of ſtone, and 
make a handſome appearance, particularly the bazars 
and caravanſeras. The prince's palace is one of the 
principal ornaments of the city. It has grand ſaloons, 
which open upon the river, and face very extenſive gar- 
dens. It has alſo aviaries filled with a great number of 
birds of different kinds, and a very noble falconry. Be- 
fore the palace is a ſquare, in which may be drawn up a 
thouſand horſe; it is encompaſſed with ſhops, and op- 
poſite the gate of the palace is the grand bazar, from the 
end of which the ſquare and the front of the palace ap- 
pear in a beautiful perſpective. The inhabitants, who 
are Chiefly Chriſtians, amount to about twenty thouſand, 
and are Georgians, Armenians, Papiſts, and a few Ma- 
hometans. In the neighbourhood of the city are many 
pleaſant houſes and fine gardens. 


8 EC r. XIII. 


Of the ancient Cor chs, now called MINGREL1A. 


Tis Boundaries and Extent, Climate, Produce. The Per- 
fens, Dreſs, Food, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Religion of the 
Natives ; with a conciſe Account of the Principality of Gu- 

riel, and the little Kingdom of Imeretta. 


CHER or Mingrelia is bounded on the eaſt by 
mount Caucaſus, ' and the little kingdom of Ime- 
retta; on the ſouth by part of Georgia; on the weſt by 
the Bl:ck Sea; and on the north by Circaſſia: it is 
about one hundred and ten miles in length, and ſixty 
in breadth ; but the ancient Colchis was of much larger 
extent, it reaching on one fide to the Palus Mzotis, 
ſometimes called the ſea of Aſoph, and to Iberia on the 
other. Its principal rivers are the Corax and Phaſis, 
now called the Codaurs and Rione; and its capital, 
named Colchos, was anciently ſituated at the mouth of 
the Phaſis. | | 

This — is very uneven, it being full of hills and 
mountains, vallies, and little plains. It is covered with 
woods, except the manured lands, which are but few, 
and abounds with rivers, which deſcend from mount 
Caucaſus, and fall into the Black Sea. 

The air of Mingrelia is temperate with reſpect to 
heat and cold; but as it rains almoſt continually, the 
moiſture and warmth of the climate, breed in the ſum- 
mer peſtilential diſeaſes. The ſoil is, in general, bad, 
and produces little corn, und the fruits, which grow 
there, are taſteleſs and unwholeſome; their vines, how- 
ever, thrive well, and produce moſt excellent wine. Fhe 
vines encompaſs the trunks of the trees, and riſe to their 
very tops. In ſced-time they fow their wheat and bar- 

without plowing; and alledge, - that were they- to 
break up the earth, it would become fo ſoft as to be un- 
able to ſupport the ſtalk,” They plow their land for 
their other corn, with wooden plough-ſhares, which, in 
this moiſt ſoil, make as good furrows as iron. | 
Their common grain is gomm, which reſembles mil- 
let; and of this they make a paſte, which they uſe for 
bread, and is both wholeſome, - agreeable to the palate, 
cooling, and laxative. - They have alſo great plenty of 
millet, and ſome rice; but wheat and barley being very 
ſcarce, people of quality eat wheaten bread as a ratity 
but it is never taſted by the poor. | 

Mount Caucaſus produces a multitude of beaſts, as 
lions, tigers, leopards, jackalls, and wolves ; which laſt 


enter into Mingrelia, and make great havock among the | 
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the reſt to the Armenians, The cathedral, - which is 
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cattle, frequently diſturbing the inhabitants in theiy 
houſes with their dreadful howlings. The people have 
great numbers of very good — almoſt every man 
keeping ſeveral of them; for they coſt little or nothing, 
as they neither ſhoe them, nor ſeed them with corn. a 
The men are well ſhaped; and the women are ex- 
3 handſome, and yet paint their faces, and par- 
ticularly their eyebrows. t 
All the men, except the eceleſiaſtics permit but little 
of their beard to grow. They ſhave the crown of the 
head, and leave only a little hair over the forehead and 
down to their ears, and even that is clipped ſhort, They 
wear a bonnet of fine felt, which in winter they line 
with fur; but they are generally ſo poor, that when it 
rains they put it in their pocket, to prevent its being 
ſpoiled, and go bareheaded. Thoſe in mean circum- 
ſtances are almoſt naked, and uſually wear only a cover- 
ing of 3 of a triangular form, at one end of 
which is a hole, through which they put the head; and 
this covering MA to the ſide on which blows the 
wind or rain. Under this they have a ſhirt, which 
tucks into a * ny, pair of breeches : but it is uſual for 
them to have only one ſhirt and one pair of breeches, 
which laſt them a year, during which they ſeldom waſh 
the ſhirt above three times : however, they commonly 
ſhake it once or twice a week over the fire. Their fan. 
dals are made of the raw ſkin of a buffalo untanned, tied 
round the foot, and faſtened with thongs of the ſame 
ſkin : but when the earth is covered thick with ſnow, 
they wear a kind of ſnow-ſhoes, which ſpreading much 
farther than the feet prevent their ſinking into t. 
The women dreſs themſelves in as ornamental a man- 


I ner as they can, wearing a Perſian habit and curling 
their hair. . | ww 


The ordinary food of the inhabitants is beef and pork. 
Of the laſt they have great plenty, and it is efteemed the 
beſt in the world. Their veniſon is the hart and fallow- 
deer. They have likewiſe wild boars and hares, all 


which are excellent food; but their goats-fleſh is lean 


and ill taſted. . 1 have a great number of pheaſants, 
, partridges, and quails; with ſome Tiver-fowl and wild 
pigeons, which are very good, and as large as crammed 
chickens. They take a great number of thoſe pigeons 
during the ſummer in nets. | | 
The whole family, both males and. females, without 
diſtinction, eat together: the king with all his train to 
the very grooms, and the queen with her maids and ſer- 
vants. In fair weather they dine in the open court, and 
if it be cold make a large fire, for wood is ſo plentiful 
that it coſts nothing. Upon working- days the ſervants 
have nothing but gomm, and the maſters pulſe, dried 
fiſh,” or fleſn; but on holidays, or when they make en- 
tertainments, if they have no veniſon, they kill a cow, 
an ox, or a hog. Both the men and women drink to 
exceſs, and at their feaſts are ſollicitous to make all 
their friends drink as much as poſſible. Their wine is 
drank unmixed, and beginning with pints they proceed 
to greater quantities. At ches merry- meetings the men 
diſcourſe on their wars and robberies, and the women 
tell of their amours. nude | | 

As to the character of people of both ſexes, the wo- 
men are witty, civil, and full of compliments; but are, 
at the ſame time, proud, cruel, deceitful, and libidinous. 
The men have qualities equally prejudicial to ſociety, 
but the vice they moſt practice is theft and robbery, 
in which they even glory. They vindicate the lawful- 
neſs of having many wives, by ſaying they bring them 
many children, which they can (el) Br ready money, or 
exchange for neceſſary conveniences ; yet when they 
have more than they can ſupport, they think it a piece 
of charity to deſtroy. their new-born infants, and to put 
a period to the lives of ſuch perſons as are ſick, and, in 
their opinion, paſt recovery, becauſe by this means they 
free them from miſery. In Mingrelia adultery and in- 
ceſt are ſcarce conſidered as crimes; and when a man 
ſurpriſes another embracing his wife, he may oblige him 
to pay a hog : he ſeldom takes any other method of re- 
venge, and all three commonly ſit down to feaſt upon 


it. 


: 1 Their nobility:{pend/their whole time in the field in 
hawking, — a. take particular. delight in flying the 


falcon 


ed amon 
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falcon at the heron, which they catch, only. for the fake | 


the tuft upon his, crown, in order to put it upon 
que bonnet 3 —— when they have cut it off, they let 
him go again, that it may grow afreſh, __ - 

T - houſes of the Mingrelians are built with timber, 
of which they have great plenty ;; but the poorer ſort 
never raiſe them above one bory nor the rich above two. 
The lower room is always furniſhed with beds and 
couches to lie down or fit upon: but theſe buildings are 
inconyenient, from their having neither windows nor 
cbimnies; and as they have frequently only one room 
bor a whole family, they all lie together, and at night 

have alſo their cattle with them. yy | 

They have no cities nor towns; except two by the ſea- 
ſide 3 but their houſes are ſo. ſcattered over the country, 
that you can N travel a mile without ſeeing three or 
four of them. There are nine orten caſtles. in the coun- 
try, the chief of which is that where the prince keeps his 
court. is gaſtle has a ſtone wall, but is ſo ſmall and 
ill built, that it might be battered down with the ſmalleſt 
piece of artillery, It has, however, ſome cannon, which 

the other caſtles have ne. 

Theſe caſtles are built in the .following mannet: in 
the midſt of a thick wood the people erect a ſtone tower, 
thirty or forty feet high, capable of containing fifty or 

erſons. This is the place of ſtrength where all 
the riches of the lord, and of thoſe who put themſelves 
under his protection, are ſhut up. Near this tower are 
five or {ix others of wood, which ſerve as magazines for 
proviſions, and as places of retreat for the wives and 
children of the people in caſe of an attack. There are 
alſo ſeveral huts made of wood, others of branches of 
trees, and others of canes and reeds, The area in which 
ate incloſed is encompaſſed by a cloſe hedge, and 
a wood ſo thick that it is impoſſible to find theſe retreats 
but by the way cut to them, which is ſtopped up by 
trees wheneyer there is reaſon to apprehend the appr 
of an 7 8 

The gentlemen have full power over the lives and eſtates 
of the tenants, and even ſell or diſpoſe of their wives and 
children in what manner pleaſe, Beſides, eyery huſ- 
bandman is obliged to furniſh his lord with as many cat- 
tle, and as corn, wine, and other proviſions as is 
in his power. Thus the riches of the great conſiſt in the 
number of their vaſſals. They are the judges of all the 

diſputes that ariſe between them; but when they them- 
ſelves are at variance, they determine their quarrels b 
force of arms, and therefore all of them $0 armed wit 
a ſword, a lanct, and bow. Mingrelia is but thinly peo- 
pled, which is owing to.their wars and the vaſt numbers 
fold by the nobility to the Turks and Perſians. 

All their trade is carried on by way of barter, for 
their money has no ſettled value. The current ſpecie 
are ſaid to be piaſters, Dutch crowns, and abaſſis, which 
are made in 7 and bear the Perſian ſtamp. ' The 
revenues of the prince of Mingrelia do not exceed twent 


thouſand crowns a year, which are raiſed by cuſtoms 


and goods exported and imported, by ſelling of ſlaves, 
and by fines and impoſitions. But for this he has little 
uſe ; for his ſlaves ſerve him without Pays and his vaſſals 
furniſh his court with more proviſions than he can ſpend. 
He is not able to raiſe more than four thouſand men fit 
to bear arms, and thoſe are chiefly cavalry. The ſoldiers 
are not diftributed either into regiments or companies; 
but each lord and gentleman leads his men to battle 
without order, and they follow him as well in flying as 
in chatging the enemy. Upon ſolema feſtivals the prinee's 
court conſiſts of two hundred gentlemen, but upon other 
days it does not amount to above a hundred and twenty. 
The'prince of Mingrelia pays a tribute to the Grand 
Signior of ſixty thouſand o&s of lag cloth made in that 
country. ; | 
The religion of the Colchians was antiently the ſame 
with that of the Greeks and Romans ; but, according to 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, they were converted to Chriftia- 
nity by a ſlave, in the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 
The Mingrelians however aſſert, that St. Andrew preach- 
them at a place called Pigaitas, where a church 
now n to-which the catholicos, or archbiſhop, goes 


once in his life to make the holy oil uſed in baptiſm. 


However, theſe people are utterly unworthy of the name 
* | | "= 


1 
1 * 
of Chriſtians; ſor they have ſallen into ſuch an abyſs of 
ignorance, that, according to Sir John Chardin, they 
look upon every thing moſt. eſſential in Chriſtianity 
as mere fables, and yet practiſe ſome outward forms and 
ceremonies of religion. Their clergy perform ſcarcely 
any duties belonging to their office ; for few of ther 
can read, and they have in a manner loſt the method of 
performing divine ſervice. They make a public profeſ- 
hon of foretelling future events, and as ſoot as a Min- 
grelian is ſick the prieſt is ſent for 5 not to pray with 
him, but to look in his book to ſee whether he will die 
of that diſeaſe. The prieſt opens the book, which he 
takes care to bring wich him, and having with great 
gravity. turned over the leaves, pronounces, with the 
voice of an oracle, that the Cati, for thus they call their 
images, being offended, has inflifted upon him that 
diſeaſe, and if a preſent be not made him the pa- 
tient will die. This preſent uſually conſiſts of a cow, a 
I 4 Fete ot the like, which the poor wreteh, terri- 
fied at the aꝑprehenſions of death, immediately gives the 
prieſt to be offered to the image. | 3 
The catholicos of Mingrelia has a great revenue ; for 
he has four hundred vaſſals who furniſh his houſe with 
all the neceſſaries, and many of the ſuperfluities of life. 
He ſells the children of theſe people to the Turks, and 
when he viſits the places in his dioceſe, it is not to re- 
form 'the clergy; or inſtruct the people; but to enrich - 
himſelf, It is ſaid he will not coriſecrate a biſhop fot 
leſs than fix hundred crowns; nor ſay maſs under a hun- 
dred. His ſanctity conſiſts in abſtinence from fleſh and 
wine in Lent; and he is generally ſo ignorant, that he 
can hardly read his Breviary ad Miſlat. © He has fix 
biſhops under him, who pay little regard to the ſouls of 


by | the le, and never viſit their churches and dioceſes ; 


but ſuffer the prieſts to live in ignorance, and the people 
to commit the greateſt crimes. They are chiefly em- 
ployed in feaſting and getting drunk; Their principal 
revenues ariſe from the oppreſſion of their vaſfale, and 
ſelling their wives and children. However, like the 
Greek biſhops, they abſtain from fleſh; and ſeem to think 
that this is almoſt the only duty they are obliged to per- 
form. Their cathedrals are adorned with images, which 
they embeliſh with gold and jewels, and by this means 
fancy they ſatisfy the divine juſtice and atone for their 
fins. They are cloathed in ſcatlet and velvet, and differ 
from the ſeculars in wearing long beards, and bonnets 
that are black, high, and round: 

The common prieſts are numerous, and miſerably 
poor. They cultivate their own grounds and thoſe of 
their lords, and are as great ſlaves as the ſeculars ; not 
have they any reſpect ſhewn them, except when they 
bleſs the food at meals or ſay maſs. As their, pariſh 
churches have no bells, they call the people together by 
knocking with a great flick upon 2 board. Their 
churches are kept as naſty as ſtables; and though the 
images are foul, broken, and covered with duſt, the 
worſhip paid them is in the higheſt degree idolatrous. 
They indeed worſhip thoſe moſt that are fineſt adorned, 
or moſt famed for their cruelty; and when they ſwear 
by one of theſe, they never break their oath. One of 
their moſt formidable images is named St. Giobas, whom 
they dare not approach nearer than to the place where 
they can juſt ſee him, and there they leave their preſents, 
for they imagine he kills all who venture to approach 
him, | 

For none of the Romiſh ſaints baye they any value, 
except for St. George, to whom both they and the Geor- 
gians pay the higheſt reverence, Their maſs reſembles 
that of the Greeks, Their chalice is a wooden goblet, 
and their patten a wooden diſh. They never ſay maſs 
in Lent but on Saturdays and Sundays, becauſe they 
think the communion ſpoils their faſting. They conſe- 
crate either leavened or unleavened bread, without any 
difference, and mix no water with the wine, except it be 
very ſtrong. ; 

ir John Chardin ſays, that while he was in Mingrelia 
he was invited to two chriſtenings, which were perform- 
ed in the following manner: the prieſt being ſent for at 
about ten in the morning, went into the buttery, where 
they keep the wine, and fitting on a bench began to read 


an half torn octavo volume, running on very faſt, in a 
4A low 
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low voice, and in the moſt careleſs manner. In about 
a quarter of an hour the father and godfather brought in 
a boy about five years old, when the godfather fixed up 
a ſmall candle againſt the cabin door, and ſcattered a few 

rains of incenſe upon ſome hot embers. The prieſt 
ill continued reading with the ſame inattention, break- 
ing off to ſpeak to every body that came in; while the 
father and godfather were all the time walking in and 
out, and thg little boy did nothing but eat. In about an 
hour's time à bucket full of warm water was got ready, 
and the prieſt having put into it about a ſpoonful of the 
oil of walnuts, bid the godfather undreſs the child, which 
he had no ſooner done than he was ſet on his feet in 
the water, and the godfather waſhed his whole body very 
well. The- prieſt then taking a ſmall quantity of the 
oil of unction out of a leather purſe that hung at his 
girdle, gave it to the godfather, Who anointed the child 
on the crown of the head, the forehead, the eats, the 
noſe, the cheeks, the chin, the ſhoulders, the elbows; 
the back, the belly, the knees, and feet: while the prieſt 
continued reading, till the godfather had dteſſed the 
ehild ; when - the father bringing in boiled - pork and 
wine, they ſat down to table with the family, and ſoon 

t drunk. 

The ſame author ſays, that every other religious act 
is celebrated by the Mingrelians with the ſame indecent 
jrreverence ; and informs us, that one day as he was 

aſſing by a church, the 7 who was ſaying maſs, 
wy him aſk the way of ſome people who were ſtand- 
ing at the door, and cried out from the altar, Stay, 
<«. and I'll ſhew you.” A moment after he came to the 
door, muttering the maſs as he walked; and having 
aſked whence he came, and whither he was going, he 
very civilly ſhewed him the way, and then returned to 
the altar. | al 

They obſerve nearly the ſame faſts as the Greeks, for 
they keep the four great Lents, the hiſt before Eaſter, 
which is forty-eight days; that before Chriſtmas, which 
is forty days; St. Peter's faſt, which laſts near a month ; 
and the faſt obſerved by the Eaſtern Chriſtians in honour 
of the Virgin age! which continues fifteen days. 
Their prayers are all addreſſed to their idols for tem- 
poral benefits, as for their own proſperity and the ruin 
of their enemies. They abſtain from work only at the 
feſtivals of Chriſtmas and Eaſter, which they celebrate 
only by eating and drinking in their houſes to exceſs; 
but their greateſt feſtivals are when the image of a ſaint 
is carried through their country; upon which occaſion 
they dreſs in their beſt cloaths, make a great feaſt, and 
offer their preſents to the idol. | 

Theſe people have certain monks, of the order of St. 
Baſil, who wear black bonnets, eat no fleſh, and ſuffer 
their Hair to grow; but pay no regard to religion, ex- 
cept obſerving their faſts with great exactneſs, They 
have alſo nuns of the ſame order, who obſerve their faſts, 


and wear a black veil; but they have no nunneries, nor 


are under any vows, but quit the order whenever they 
pleaſe. | 

In their marriages the parents of the girl agree upon 
the price with the perſon who defires her ; and here t 
pay leſs fot; a woman who has been divorced, more is 
demanded for a widow, and ſtill more for a maid. When 
the agreement is made, the young man may keep company 
with her till the money is paid, and it is no ſcandal if 
ſhe prove with child by him. | <p 

In mourning for the dead the women rend their gar- 
ments, tear their hair and fleſh, beat their breaſts, and 
make terrible lamentations. The men tear their cloaths, 
and ſhave their heads and faces. The mourning laſts 
forty days ; on the ten firſt of which it is accompanied 
with the moſt extravagant figns of grief, which then 

radually diminiſhes till the fortieth, ane they inter the 

Body: A feaſt is then made for all who come to weep, 
and the biſhop, after having ſaid maſs, Jays claim to every 
thing which belonged to the deceaſed, his borſes, arms, 
cloaths, money, and every thing of the like kind ; for, 
among the Mingrelians, death is the ruin of families; 
but when a biſhop dies, the prince ſays the maſs for the 
dead'on the fortieth day of mourning, and takes all his 


mpveable goods. 
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On the confines of Mingrelia lie the little 
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rincipali 

of Guriel and the kingdom of Imeretta. The rap 
borders upon Imeretta on the north, upon Mount Cau- 
caſus on the eaſt, upon the Black Sea on the ſouth, and 
upon Mingrelia on the weſt. The inhabitants are of 
the ſame 2 — have the ſame irregularity of 
manners as the Mingrelians, being addicted to r 

* and Jewdnels. ; - | 210 

meretta, which is ſomething larger than the countr 

of Guriel, is encompaſſed by Mount Caucaſus, Mingre- 
lia, the Black Sea, the principality of Guriel, and part 
of Georgia. Like Mingrelia it is covered with woods 
and mountains, but the vallies ate more pleaſant and 
more fertile; they — cattle, corn, pulſe, and a 
variety of herbs, here are ſome iron mines, and ſome 
money current among the people; and this is coined in 
the kingdom. have likewiſe ſeveral towns; but 
their cuſtoms differ but little from thoſe of the,Mingre- 
lians. All theſe nations were once ſubſect to the emperor 
of Conſtantinople; but, after they had freed themſelves. 
became involved in continual wars, till calling in the 
—— of the Turks, they were made tributary to 


S'E CT. XIV. 
_ Of SrxIA, called by the Turks SURIsTAN, 


The Face of the Country, Climate, and Seaſons ; their Fe- 
tables, and method of Huſbandry; their Beaſts, Birds, 
Repules, and Inſetts. | 


„ taken a view of the Turkiſh empire in 
Aſia, from Arabia to its moſt northern extremity, 
we ſhall lay before the reader an account of the countries 
ſituated to the eaſt of Arabia; and, beginning with Syria, 
Phcenicia, and Paleſtine, ſhall — j. to Natolia, or Aſia 
Minor, and the Aſiatic iſlands ſubject to the Turks. 

Syria is bounded on the north by Diarbec and Natolia; 
on the eaſt by Diarbec and the Deſarts of Arabia; which 
alſo, together with Judea, bound it on the ſouth; and 
on the eaſt by the Mediterranean Sea. | 

The coaſt is in general bordered by very high moun- 
tains, except near Seleucia, and from Mount Pieria to 

Mount Caffus, which is ten or fifteen miles, where it 
is level, and opens a paſſage for the river Qrontes to diſ- 
charge itſelf into the Rr Theſe mountains 
are covered with trees, ſhrubs, and a number of plants, 
which do not, like thoſe in the plains, loſe their ver- 
dure during the heat of ſummer. As they abound with 
ſprings, theſe form ſmall rivulets, which, in ſome places 
on the fide next the ſea, unite into rivers, and refreſh 
the plains between them and. the ſea- ſnore. Behind 
them on the land · ſide are ee extenſive plains, that 
alſo receive great benefit from the ſtreams that deſcend 
from the mountains, near which they are covered with 
myrtle, oleander, and other ſhrubs. But the oppoſite 
boundaries of thoſe plains are chiefly low, rocky, barren 
hills; but behind them are other large plains, which, 
though only watered by the rains that fall in the winter, 
are exceeding fertile. This intermixture of rocky emi- 
nences and plains extends about fixty or ſeventy miles 
within land. 

_ The Orontes is the only river of any note in Syria. It 
riſes on the land - ſide of the above high mountains, and 
from thence winding round falls into the ſea: the reſt 
of the rivers, which are few and inconſiderable, are ab- 
ſorbed by the thirſty plains through which they paſs. 
Even the Orontes, though ſwelled by anumber er 
from the lofty mountains behind which it runs, and alſo 
from the lake of Antioch, ſeems as conſiderable many 
miles above that city, as where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Mediterranean. | 

The ſeaſons are here extremely regular, and the air ſo 
pure and free from damps, that, from the end of May to the 
middle of September, all the inhabitants, of whatever 
rank, ſup and fleep expoſed to the air in their court- 
yards, or upon the houſe-tops. The natives reckon | 
that the ſeverity of winter laſts only forty days, begin- 
ning from the twelfth of December, and ending at the 
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twentieth of January. During this time the air at Aleppo 
is very piercing, even to ſtrangers who have juſt come 
from a cold climate: yet, during the thirteen years Dr. 
Ruſſel reſided there, the ice was not above three times of 
ſufficient ſtrength to bear a man, and that too with cau- 
tion, and only in a ſituation ſheltered from the beams of 
the ſun. In ten years of that time the ſnow never lay on 
the ground above a day: even in the depth of winter, 
when the ſun ſhines and there is no wind, the weather 
is warm, and ſometimes almoſt hot. Hence narciſſuſes 
are in flower during all this ſeaſon, and violets, at the lateſt, 
appear before it is quite over. As — advances, 
the fields, which were before partly green, become en- 
tirely covered with an agteeable verdure, by the ſpring- 
ing up of the latter grain; and though the trees con- 
tinde in their leafleſs ſtate till about the beginning of 
March, yet the almond, when lateſt, being in bloſſom 
before the middle of February, and quickly ſucceeded by 
the apricot, peach, &c. the gardens aſſume an agreeable 
* | 
Tue ſpring is extremely pleaſant, but is of ſhort dura- 
tion 3 for as March brings it on with rapidity, ſo April 
with equal haſte advances towards ſummer ; and the 
agreeable livery worn by the fields during theſe two 
months, and indeed through moſt of the winter, fades 
before the middle of May; and, ere that month is cloſed, 
the whole country has ſo parched and barren an aſpect, 
that one would ſcarce think it capable of ptoducing any 
thing beſides the few hardy plants that are ſtill able to 
reſiſt the extreme heats, From this time no refreſhing 
ſhower falls, and ſcarce a friendly cloud appears to ſhel- 
ter the inhabitants from the * heat of the ſun, till 
about the middle of September, when a little rain gene- 
rally falls, and greatly refreſnes the air. There is an 
interval of between twenty and thirty days from theſe 
firſt rains till the ſecond, during which the weather is 
ſerene, temperate, and extremely delightful; and if the 
rains have been plentiful, — but of a few hours du- 
ration, the country ſpeedily aſſumes a new face. After 
the ſecond rains the weather becomes variable, and win- 
ter approaches; but with ſuch ſlow degrees, that the 
greateſt part of the trees preſerve their leaves till the 
middle of November, and people of the moſt delicate 
conſtitutions never have fires till about the end of that 
month. 
The country about Aleppo has ſeldom any hard gales 
of wind; the coldeſt in winter blow between the eaſt 
and north-weſt, and the nearer they approach to the 
former point, the colder they are during that ſeaſon and 
part of the ſpring ; but from the beginning of May to 
the cloſe of September, the winds blowing from the very 
ſaime point, reſemble the hot air iſſuing from the mouth 
of a hot oven. The only remedy againit them is to ſhut 
all the doors and windows ; for though they are not fatal 
in Syria, as in other countries, ow are extremely trou- 
bleſome, affeting moſt people with a painful languor 
and a difficult reſpiration. However, many ſummers 
paſs without them; and, during Dr. Ruſſel's ſtay in the 
country, in no ſummer were there more than four or five 
days of them; for though the northerly and eaſterly winds 
reign moſt in the winter, yet Providence wiſely or- 
dained the weſterly winds to be moſt frequent in the 
ſummer, without which the intenſe heat of the rays of 
the ſun, with their reflection from a bare rocky tract of 
ground, would render the country ſcarce habitable. 
With reſpe to the vegetables of this country, they ſow 
in the fields Turky wheat, barley, beans, a green kind 
of kidney-beans, Turky millet, lentils, hemp, cotton, 
muſk-melons, water-melons, a ſmall cucumber, baſtard 
ſaffron, and ſeveral others. Near Aleppo tobacco is 
planted in the gardens ; but in the villages, at about ten 
or fifteen miles diſtance, a large quantity is planted in 
the fields, and all the hills from Shogre to Latachia pro- 
duce ſuch plenty of it, that this vegetable makes no in- 
conſiderable branch of trade, particularly with Egypt. 
The harveſt begins with cutting the barl about the 


beginning of May, and both that and the wheat are ge- 
nerally got in by the twentieth of the ſame month. As 
ſoon as it is cut down, or plucked up, (which is the more 
uſual method) it is carried to a neighbouring ſpot of 
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by a machine like a ſledge, that runs upon two or three 
rollers, drawn by horſes, oxen, or aſſes. In theſe rollers 
are fixed low iron wheels, notched like the teeth of a 
ſaw, which being pretty ſharp at once cut the ſtraw and 
ſeparate the grain. Their granaries are ſubterraneous 
caverns, entered by a {mall hole like a well, frequently 
in the high way; and as they are commonly left open 
when empty, they render riding in the nighg,pot a little 


dangerous near the by gp, an Wo | | 
he olives produced about Aleppo are little more than 


ſufficient to ſerve the inhabitants for pickling ;. but at 
Edlib, about thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt; and in the 
neighbouring villages, there are large plantations, which 
afford abundance foil, with which, and the aſhes brought 
by the Arabs from the Deſart, a conſiderable quantity of 
ſope is annually made, The vineyards round Aleppo 
produce pretty good grapes; but the wine made by the 
Chriſtians and Jews is preſſed from grapes brought 
from ſome diſtance. Their white wines are palatable, 
but thin and poor, and ſeldom keep ſound above a year. 
The red wine is deep-coloured, ſtrong, and heady, but 
without any flavour; and, inſtead of producing mirth, 
and — the ſpirits, bring on ſleep or ſtupidity. 

From raifins, uſually mixed with a. few aniſeeds, the 
draw a ſtrong ſpirits which they call arrack, of which 
the Chriſtians and Jews drink pretty freely. | 

Among the fruits of this country there are only two 
of three ſorts of apples, and thoſe very indifferent. They 
have apricots, peaches, indifferent good pears, quinces, 
pomegranates of three ſorts, black and white mulberries, 
oranges, and lemons ; figs of four forts, walnuts, hazle 
nuts, 1 nuts, &c. All theſe trees are ſtandards, 
lanted promiſcuouſly and but little improved by culture: 
here are alſo ſeveral kinds of foreſt trees, as the white 
poplar, the plane, the hornbeam, the aſh, the turpen- 
tine - tree, a few oaks, the tamnariſk, and many others: 
there are likewiſe a great variety of garden plants and 
flowers. . 8 4 | 

As to the beaſts of Syria, there are a few black cattle, _ 
which are chiefly uſed for the plough and in drawing 
water for the gardens. Moſt of them employed for thay 
purpoſe are e with remarkable long legs and 
2 bellies. ſome parts of Syria are abundance of 

uffaloes ; but near Aleppo there are very few, and thoſe 
chiefly kept for their milk. | 

22 haye two ſorts of ſheep, the one reſembling the 
* inds in Britain, only their tails are rather bigger 
and thicker; the others are the moſt numerous, and have 
tails that are very broad and of an extraordinary ſize, 
terminating in a ſmall appendage that turns back, and is 
of a ſubſtange between fat and marrow; it is not eaten 
ſeparately, but mixed with lean meat in many of their 
diſhes, and is alſo often uſed inſtead of butter. Theſe 
tails uſually weigh upwards of fifteen pounds; but thoſe 
which belong to ſheep of the largeſt breed, and that have 
been fattened, ſometimes weigh fifty pounds. Thoſe in 
Aleppo being kept up in "—_ are in no danger of in- 
juring their tails ; but in other places, where theſe ſheep 
feed in the fields, the ſhepherds are obliged to fix a piece 
of thin board to the under part of the tail to prevent its 
being torn by the buſhes, titles, and rocks, it not be- 
ing covered underneath like the upper part with thick 
wool; ſome have alſo wheels to facilitate the dragging 
of this board after them, whence they have been repre- 
ſented by travellers as having carts to carry their tails. 

They have two kinds of goats, one that reſembles thoſe 
in Britain, and the other remarkable for the length of 
their ears. Theſe are only alittle larger than ours, and 
yet their ears are frequently a foot long, and broad in 
proportion: — are chiefly kept for their milk, which 
is ſweet and well taſted. In the beginning of April they 
are brought to Aleppo, and great numbers are drove thro* 
the ſtreets every morning, and their milk ſold as they 
paſs till September. 

Syria abounds with two ſorts of antelopes, of which 
that of the mountains is the moſt beautiful. Its back 
and neck are of a dark brown, and the antelope of the 
plain is neither ſo ſwift, nor ſo well made; yet both 
ſorts are ſo extremely fleet, that the grey-hounds, tho” 
very good ones, can ſeldom come up with them, with 


hard even ground, where it is ſeparated from the huſk 


out the aſſiſtance of a falcon, unleſs in ſoft deep ground. 
| | There 
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There are plenty of hares, but none of the natives, 
except the Arabs, are fond of them. The method of 
dreſſing them is very extraordinary. They dig a hole in 


the earth, which they fill with light bruſhwood, and ſet 
it on fire; when thoroughly lighted, the hare, with the 
ſkin and entrails, juſt as it was taken, is thrown into it, 
and after the flame has ceaſed, they cover up the hole with 
the looſe taken out of it, which at firſt had been laid 
round the edge to grow hot. Thus it is left till they 
imagine it is ſufficiently roaſted; when taking it out, 
they throw a handful of ſalt over it, and cat it without 
any other drefling. 

Of the beaſts of burthen here are three ſorts of camels, 
theſe are the Turcoman camel, the Arab camel, and the 
dromedary, | 

The Turcoman camel is much larger, ſtronger, more 
hairy, and of a darker colour than any of the others. 
Their common load is eight hundred pounds; but they 
ſometimes 1 more. Theſe cannot bear heat, 


and therefore they are never worked in the months of 
June, July, and Auguſt. | | 

The Arab camel is much ſmaller, leſs hairy, of a 
lighter colour, and ſeldom carries more than fix hundred 
pounds weight; but can bear heat and thirſt much bet- 
ter than the Turcoman. There is no need of theſe ca- 
mels being fed with barley flour, or chopped ſtraw; 
for the very thiſtles and other plants, which grow in the 
deſart, are almoſt all the food they require. Dr. Ruſſe] 
ſays, that he remembers an inſtance, where, in a cara- 
van from Boſſora, the camels, which were of this ſort, 
travelled without water for fifteen days; but the quan- 
tity they drank, as ſoon as they came at it, proved fatal 


to many of them. 55 

The dromedary appears to be only a = breed of the 
Arab camel, from which they are only diſtinguiſhed by 
their being of a lighter and handſomer make, and inftead 
of the ſolemn walk to which the others are accuſtomed, 
they pace, and are generally faid to go as far in one day 
as the others in three. 

The other beaſts of burthen are horſes, which are here 
well broke, and taught to ſet off in full ſpeed, and ſud- 
denly to ſtop. There are two ſorts of aſſes, one very 
large with remarkable long ears, and the other ſmall, and 
reſembling thoſe in England ; there are likewiſe ſome 
mules. p 

Among the rocky hills, and in the mountains, are hyz- 
nas. Sor:e authors have pretended, that this animal will 
imitate the human voice, and even learn the names of the 
ſhepherds, in order to call them out and gevour them; 
but this is far from being true, for they are fonder of the 
flocks than of the ſhepherds, and never attack men but 
in their own defence, or through exceſs of hunger; yet 
they ſtill rob the graves whenever they can come at 
them. | EL 
Fcxes and wolves are found in the plains, but they 


are ſmaller than thoſe in Europe, and Po are ſo nu- 
merous, that every evening they paſs in full cry, like a 
pack of hounds, through the gardens of Aleppo, and not 
only give great diſturbance by their noiſe, but make free 
with the poultry. 

The country affords the turkey, gooſe, and duck, the 


dunghill-cock and hen, the Bagdat fowl, which is of a. 


large breed, the rumkin, or coc and hen without rumps. 
Among the game are wild geeſe, plenty of wild ducks 
and -mallards, feveral kinds of widgeon, ſpoon- bills, and 
various ſorts of teal, water-hens, and water-rails. In 
autumn the becca-figos and witwalls are both in ſeaſon, 
and the former are eſteemed great delicacies. Here are 
alſo the buſtard of two kinds; the red legged partridge, 
the frankolin, the fleſh of which is delicious; the com- 
mon ſky-lark, wood-lark, the creſted lark, and ſeveral 
others, particularly ſeveral ſpecies of pigeons, among 
which is the carrier formerly uſed by the Europeans, for 
conveying expeditiouſly the news of a ſhip's arrival at 
Scanderoon : but this has been diſuſed for many years. 
The pigeon employed on thefe occafions was one that 
had young at Aleppo. Dr. Ruſſel enquiring into the 
method of training them was informed they were ſent to 
Seanderoon'in an open cage, and as ſoon as let go, would 
fly back to Aleppo; but others ſaid, they were brought 
to this by letting them return from ſhorter diſtances 
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the Scanderoon road. All agree, that if the pigeon had 
been a fortnight at Scanderoon, it was not afterwards to 
be truſted to fly back, leſt forgetting its young, it ſhou1g 
not be ſo eager to get home. A ſmall piece of paper 
with the ſhip's name, the day of its arrival, and the moſt 
material circumſtances; contained in a narrow compaſs 
was fixed under the wing, to prevent its being deſtroyed 
by wet. They alſo bathed the pigeon's feet in vinegar, 
in order to keep them cool, that it might not ſettle to 
waſh itſelf, which would deſtroy the paper. An Engliſh 
gentleman, who remembered this practice, ſaid he had 
known one of them arrive in two hours and a half, tho 
the diſtance is no leſs than ſeventy miles. 

Beſides the birds uſed for food and ſport, the country 
produces the black vulture, the cormorant, the ſtork, a 
few pelicans, the owl, a kind of jay, with feathers 
beautifully variegated with blue, green, and brown; 
two forts of the crane, one a fine bir, which the na- 
tives often keep tame in their houſes ; the heron, the fla- 
mingo, and the black-cap, a kind of gull, of which there 
are great numbers in Aleppo, during the winter, ſo tame, 
that the women call them from 22 throwing 
up pieces of bread, which they catch in the air. 

Among the reptiles are ſerpents of various kinds, and 
— of them extremely venomous; but as they all 
fly from man, and from the barren fields in ſummer, 
when alone they are abroad, there is but little danger of 
accidentally treading upon them. However, large white 
ſnakes are often found in the houſes; but it does not ap- 
pear that they do any miſchief. The ſcorpion and ſcolo- 
pendra indeed often ſting the natives in their houſes, 
which cauſes great pain for ſeveral hours, but is attended 
with no other ill confequence. In the gardens are tree 
frogs, and over the whole country are various kinds of 
lizards, | ig | 

Of the uſeful inſects, there are only ſilk- .yorms, which 
produce a conſiderable quantity of filk ; and bees, which 
make excellent honey. Among thoſe which are prejudi- 
cial are the locuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch in- 
credible numbers, as to deſtroy all the verdure wherever 
they paſs : but this ſeldom happens. 


SECT. xv. 


A Deſcription of the City of Aleppo and the neighbouring Coun- 
"Ys of the Inhabitants, particularly the Cuſtoms 
the Chriftians, wunth an Account of the apes of t 
Maronites, and of the European Settlements in that City. 
The Manner in which the Europeans ſpend their Time, and 
the epidemic Diſeaſes which prevail at Aleppo. 


HE city of Ale 
| called by the 


„the preſent metropolis of Syria, 
urks Haleb, is fituated fixty miles 


from the ſea, in thirty-ſix degrees twelve minutes north 


latitude, and in thirty-ſeven degrees forty minutes eaſt 
longitude from the meridian of London, and with reſpect 
to its buildings is inferior to no city in this part of the 
Turkiſh empire. 3 

This city with its ſuburbs is built og eight ſmall hills, 
none of whigh is of a conſiderable height, except one in 
the middle of the city, upon which the caſtle is erected. 
This is of a conic form, and ſeems in'a great meaſure 
artificial, and raiſed with the earth thrown out of a broad 
deep ditch with which it is ſurrounded. The city is en- 
compaſſed by a wall now much decayed, and a broad ditch, 
in moſt places converted into gardens. It is about three 
miles and a half round ; but including the ſuburbs, which 
lie chiefly to the north-eaſt, the whole is about ſeven 
miles in compaſs. 1 . 

The houſes are! built of ſtone; but as the ſtreets are 
ang narrow, and the houſes have no windows that 
ook into them, except a few in the upper rooms, no- 
thing is to be ſeen but dead walls, which give them a 
diſagreeable appearance. The ſtreets are, however, well 
paved, and kept remarkably clean. | 

The moſques are numerous, and ſome of them mag- 
nificent. Before is a ſquare area, in the middle of which 
is a fountain for the appointed ablutions before 
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and behind ſome of the larger moſques is a ſmall gar- 
"MM. © There 
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There are alſo many large caravanſeras, each conſiſt- 
ing of a ſpacious ſquare court, on all fides of which 
are erected on the ground-floor, a number of rooms oc- 
caſionally uſed for ſtables, chambers, or ware- houſes, 
Above flairs is a colonade on each of the four ſides, to 
which open ſeveral ſmall rooms, wherein the merchants, 
as well natives as ſtrangers, tranſact moſt of their bu- 
fineſs. * 
In the city are alſo a number of public bagnios, which 
are frequented by people of all religions, and of all 
ranks; except thoſe in high ſtations; who generally have 
them in their houſes. ; 
The bazars, or market-places, are here, as in other 
parts of the eaſt, _ narrow, covered ſtreets, with 
ſhops on each fide, juſt ſufficient to hold the tradeſman, 
and perhaps one or two more, with all his commodities 
about him, the buyer being obliged to ſtand without: 
A particular bazar is allotted for each trade; and theſe 
and the ſtreets are locked up an hour and a half after ſun- 
ſet, and many of them earlier. It is remarkable that 
though their doors are moſtly caſed with iron, yet their 
locks are of wood. 
The natives in their common buildings make uſe of a 
white gritty ſtone, that is every where in plenty about the 
city: it is eaſily cut, but grows hard by being expoſed to 
the air. But in the gates, pillars, and pavements of 
their nobleſt ſtructures, they employ a yellow marble, ca- 
pable of a tolerable poliſh. This is alſo. the produce of 
the country, and is often intermixed, by way of orna- 
ment, with red, white, and coarſe black marble, brought 
from other places: but when they are in want of the 
red, they give their own yellow marble that colour, by 
rubbing it over with oil, and then putting it into a mo- 
derately hot oven, in which it continues for ſeveral 
hours. 
At about the diſtance of five miles are ſeyeral ſprings 
that ſupply the city with good water, by means of an 
aquedu#t, which is ſaid to have been built by the em- 
preſs Helena. This water is ſufficient for the neceſſa 

urpoſes of drinking and cookery. Almoſt every houf: 
had alſo a well; but that water being brackiſh, is only 
employed for waſhing their yards, and filling the. reſer- 
voirs for the ſupply of the fountains. Indeed the river 
Caic, the ancient Singas, which is no more than fix or 
eight yards broad, runs by the weſtern part of the city, 
within a few yards of the walls; but it barely ſerves to 
water a narrow ſlip of gardens on its banks, that extend 
from about five miles north, to about three miles ſouth 
of the town. Beſides theſe gardens, there are a few 
more near Bab Allah, a village about two miles to the 
north-weſt, which are ſupplied by the aqueduct. The 
riſing grounds above the gardens, to which the water 
cannot be conveyed, are in ſome plages laid out in vine - 
yards, interſperſed with olive, fig, and piſtachio trees, 
as are alſo many ſpots to the eaſtward, where there are 
no gardens. But inconſiderable as this river and theſe 
gardens may appear, they contain almoſt.the only wa- 
ter, and all the trees to be met with for twenty or 
thirty miles round; for the villages have no trees, and 
moſt of them are only ſupplied with the water the in- 
habitants ſave in their ciſterns. , 
The fuel uſed in the houſes of Aleppo is wood and char- 
coal ; but for heating their bagnios they burn the dung 
of animals, the parings of fruit, and the leaves of plants, 
all which people are employed to gather and dry for that 
purpoſe. . | 
The ground, at leaſt four or five miles round Aleppo, 
1s very lere and uneven, with a number of ſmall emi- 
nences, moſt of which are as high as any part of the 
city; and from the weſt-ſouth-weſt to the north-weſt by 
weſt, this uneven country extends at leaſt twenty miles; 
out is, however, interſperſed with many ſmall fertile 
plains, | 
Plenty of lime-ſtone is found near the city, that af- 
fords good mortar for their buildings, which they carry 
on with great eaſe and dexterity ; and at a few hours di- 
ſtance is found the gypſum, in {mall quantities, of which 
plaſter of Paris is made, This is chiefly uſed in cement- 
= the earthen pipes, uſed in conveying water, and for 
2 few other purpoſes about their beſt buildings, 
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At the diſtance of about eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Aleppo is a large plain called the valley of ſalt, bound- 
ed by low rocky hills, which form a kind of natural ba- 
ſon, that retains the rain deſcending from the rocks, to- 
gether with the water that riſes from a few ſprings in the 
neighbourhood; and cauſe the whole to be overflowed 
in the winter. The extent and unevenneſs of the ſur- 
face prevents this water from being of any great depth; 
ſo that it is ſoon evaporated by the ſun, when it leaves 
a cake of ſalt in ſome places half an inch thick; and 
with this, the whole encloſed plain is covered. The 
ſoil of this plain is a ſtiff clay ſtrongly impregnated with 
ſalt. In the month of Addl a number of people are em- 
ployed in gathering this ſalt, which is not only very good, 
but ſufficient to Fans all this part of the country. 

The inhabitants of the city and ſuburbs of Aleppo are 
computed at about two hundred and thirty-five thouſand, 
of whom two hundred thouſand are Turks, thirty thou- 
ſand are Chriſtians, and the remaining five thouſand Jews. 
But though they, are of ſuch different religions, they ſeem 
to be nearly the ſame people, nor are the Chriſtians much 
ſupetior to their neighbours in virtue. The greateſt 
number of them are Greeks, the moſt numerous next to 
them are Armenians, next to them the Syrians, and then 
the Maronites; each of whom have a church in a part of 
the ſuburbs, where moſt of them reſide, _ 

The vulgar language is Arabic; but the Turks of 
rank. uſe the Turkiſh ;. moſt of the Armenians can ſpeak 
Armenian ; many of the Jews underſtand Hebrew ; but 
few Syrians can ſpeak Syriac; and ſcarce one of the 
os underſtand a-word of either ancient or modern 

reek. 

There are alſo a people named Chinganas, who, like 
the Arabs, wear a large filver or gold ring through the 
external cartilage of their right noſtril. Theſe people 
are eſteemed the plague of Aleppo; they reſemble the 
Arabs, and, like ſome tribes of them, live in tents ; but 
are not acknowledged by them. As they are extremely 
poor, a few of them, who are conſtantly encamped round 
the ſkirts of the city, hire themſelves fer labourers, and 
other menial offices; but the greateſt number come thi- 
ther from all parts in the ſpring, to aſſiſt in reaping the 
corn. 

We have already given a ſufficient: deſcription of the 

manners of the Turks of this city, in deſcribing thoſe of 
Aſia in general, and ſhall here therefore only take a view 
of the cuſtoms and manners, of the Chriſtians who com- 
poſe ſo conſiderable a part of the city. | 
When the Chriſtian women go abroad, they are as 
cloſely veiled as thoſe of the Turks; but they are ſeldom 
allowed to go any where but to church, to their phyſi- 
cians, to the bagnio, or now and then to viſit a relation. 
A few women are permitted by their huſbands to go two 
or three times a year to their gardens ;. but others, tho* 
they are not a mile from their houſes, never ſaw a gar- 
den in their lives. 
Te women in general have ſuch eaſy labours, that 
thoſe of the moſt delicate conſtitutions. are ſeldom con- 
fined above ten or twelve days, and thoſe of the villages 
are ſeldom hindered from going the next day about their 
uſual employments. Women of all ranks ſuckle their 
own children, and ſeldom wean them till either the mo- 
ther is again with child, or they are three or four years 
of age. 

As to the marriages of the Chriſtians they are generally 
contracted when children, by their parents, and as there 
is no material difference between the nuptial ceremonies 
of the different ſects, a deſcription of thoſe of the Ma- 
ronites may ſerve as a ſpecimen of all the reſt. * 

The bride having been demanded, the bridegroom's re- 
lations are invited by the bride's father to partake of an 
entertainment, in order to fix the wedding- day; for the 
young folks themſelves have no vote in theſe affairs, in 
which they are ſo nearly concerned. On the afternoon 
of the day appointed, they again go to the bride's houſe, 
and after ſupper is over, return to that of the bride- 
groom, who has not ag appeared; for he is 7 by 
cuſtom to hide himſelf, and is not to be found, till they 
have made a ſeemingly ſtrict ſearch for him. He is 


brought out dreſſed in. his worſt clothes, when great 
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noiſe and rejoicings are made on their finding him, and 
he and the brideman, after being led ſeveral times round 

the court in a noiſy proceſſion, ate conducted into a room 

where their wedding clothes are laid out in form, A 

prieſt then fays a long prayer over them, and being drefl- 

ed, they are led back into the court with the ſame cere- 
mony as before. At midnight; or a few hours after, the 
relations, accompanied by all of both ſexes who have 
been invited to the wedding, return in proceſſion to the 
houſe where the bride lives, with muſic playing before 
them, and each holding a candle. On their coming to 
the door it is ſhut againſt them, and when they knock 
and demand the bride, they are refuſed admittance. Up- 
on this a mock fight enſues; but the bridegroom's party 
are always conquerors. The women then conduct the 
bride out of her chamber covered all over with a veil, 
and the is carried in proceſſion to the bridegroom's, ac- 
companied only by one or two of her ſiſters, or neareſt | 
female relations, and being ſeated at the upper end of the | 
toom, among the women, continues veiled with red 
gauze, and muſt neither ſpeak nor move, except riſing to 
every perſon who comes into the room, of which ſhe is 
informed by one of the women, who conftantly fits 1 
her; for ſhe muſt not open her eyes. Few retire to reſt, 
and the remainder of the night is ſpent in mirth by each 
ſex in their ſeparate apartments, there being no want of 
wine, arrack, fruit, and ſweetmeats. 

At about nine the next morning, the biſhop or a prieſt 
comes to perform the ceremony. At his entrance all the 
women are veiled, and the bride ſtands entirely covered, 
ſupported by two women. The bridegroom: dreſſed in a 

udy robe, entering with the biſhop, is placed on the 
bride's left hand with his brideman by him, and a ſhort 
ſervice being performed, the biſhop 1 a crown firſt on 
the bridegroom's head, and then on the heads of the bride, 
the brideman, and bridemaid. Afterwards joining the 
hands of the bridegroom and bride he continues the ſer- 
vice, and at length puts a ring on the bridegroom's fin- 

„and delivers another to the bridemaid to be put on 

at of the bride. Near the concluſion of the ſervice he 

ties a piece of tape or ribbon round the bridegroom's 

* and in the afternoon a prieſt comes to take it 
off. | 6 

The ceremony NK * the bridegroom and 
all the men return to their own apartment, where they 
drink coffee and fit very gravely while the biſhop ſtays, 
which is not long, for dinner being immediately ſerved 
up for him and a few others, he dines and takes his 
leave, on which inſtantly reſeme their mirth. Great 
quantities of proviſions being drefled, ſeveral tables are 
covered both for dinner and ſupper, and there is generally 
plenty of arrack, wine, coffee, and tobacco. | 

About midnight the bridegroom is led in proceſſion to 
the bride's chamber, when preſenting her a glaſs of wine, 
ſhe drinks to him, and he having returned the j- 
ment, is conducted back with the ſame ceremony. The 
mufic, during the whole time, continues playing, buf- 
foons, and other of their diverſions are going forwards, 
and the houſe is uſually full of company till the next day 
in the afternoon, when all take their leave, except a few 
intimate friends, who ſup with the bridegroom, and 
about midnight leave him heartily fatigued, to retire to 
the bride's chamber. 

All who are invited to the wedding ſend preſents, and 
for ſeveral days after the 9 conſummated, flow- 
ers are ſent to the bride by all her female acquaintance. 
On that day ſeven-nigbt the bride's relations come to 
viſit her, and an entertainment is provided for them. But 
it is not thought decent for a bride to ſpeak to any per- 
ſon for at leaff a month, except a few words to her huſ- 
band, and this the Armenians are fo unreaſonable as to 
extend to a year. The old women generally give them 
a ſtrict charge about this, and particularly enjoin. them 
not to talk too ſoon even to the hufband. 

Few women are allowed to fit at table with their huſ- 
bands, but wait upon them as fervants, and though they 
have no guards about their apartments, yet the people 
of faſhion are never permitted to appear unveiled before 
men, except they are their near relations, their ſervants, 


prieſts, or phyſicians, The Maronites are the leaſt ſtrict 
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$. Their confinement, however, proceed; 
leſs from jealouſy of their conduct, than from the fear 
of the bad conſequences that might attend their being 
ſeen by a Turk, Thould he take a liking to them, 

The Europeans, or Franks, who reſide at Aleppo are 
chiefly Engliſh and French. Of the former there were 
in the year 1753 the conſul, the chancellor, the chap. 
lain, the phytician, ten merchants, and an officer who 
walks before the cotiful with a ſtaff tipped with ſilver ; 
he is alſo employed as a meſſenger, and takes care of 
letters, | 

The French have a conſul, and the other officers, with 
their druggermen, or interpreters, and double the number 
of merchants and clerks. The French have likewiſe un- 


lege of Jeſuits. The Dutch have a conſul ; but no other 
perſon of their country reſides there. There are likewiſe 
a few Venetian merchants and Italian Jews. The greateſt 
part of the European merchants live in caravanſeras in 
the principal quarter of the city, in which the ground- 
floor ſerves for their warehouſes, and the upper ftory is 
fitted up for their dwellings by buildings between the 
pillars of the colonade, forming a long corridore; open- 
mg on which are a number of rooms, ſo that they nearly 
reſemble cloiſters; and as theſe merchants are unmarried, 
and their communication with the people of the coun 
is almoſt ſolely on account of trade, their way of life 
nearly reſembles that of the monaſtic. They formerly 
wore the Turkiſh habit, retaining only the hat and wig, 
by way of diſtinction; but of late years moſt of them 
continue in their proper dreſs, 

The Europeans have their proviſions dreſſed after their 
own manner, and the evening being the chief .time of 
entertaining their friends, they eat more animal food for 
ſupper than is cuſtomary in England. At table they 
commonly drink a dry white wine and red wine brought 
from Provence. The Engliſhi in ſummer generally drink 
before dinner and ſupper adraught of weak punch, which 
is found ſo very refreſhing, that now moſt of the other 
Europeans, ſeveral of the Eaftern Chriſtians, and ſome 
Turks, follow their example. | 

All the Englith keep horſes, and three or four times a 
week ride out for an hour or two in the afternoon. On 
Saturdays, and frequently on Wedneſdays, they dine 
abroad under a tent, in ſpring, autumn, and during the 
fine weather in winter. in the month of April, part 
of May, they generally live at the gardens near Baballah ; 
and in the of — er they dine at the gardens. 
Thoſe who love hunting and hawking uſually go abroad 
twice a week after the ſecond rains, el the weather grows 
too warm; beſides, in the evening they uſually take a 
walk on the houſe-top. The reſt of the time is ſpent 
in the compting-houſe. | 

The Europeans at Aleppo have no reaſon to complain 
of the behaviour of the Turks. Their capitulations with 
the Porte prevent their being ſubje to the oppreſſions of 
the government; and the baſhas and people of diſtinction 
uſually treating the conſuls with civility and reſpect, 
others follow their example; fo that they live in great 
ſecurity in the city, and can even travel abroad unmo- 
leſted by the Arabs and Curds, where the natives dare not 
venture. This is partly owing to a ſmall prefent annually 
ſent to the prince of the Arabs, and the civil treatment 
the Curds ſometimes meet with at Scanderoon ; and 
partly to their travelling with no more money than is 
abſolutely neceffary to defray their expences, ſo that 
they would get bur little by them. And, beſides, an in- 
ſult of this nature would be made a pretence by the Tur- 
kiſh government for chaſtifing them ſeverely. ; 

The epidemical diſtempers which prevail moſt in 
Aleppo are fevers of Les Fiads dyſenteries, quinſies, 
rheumatiſms, 1 and peripneumonies; to which 
may be added the plague: they have alſo a cutaneous 
diſeaſe, by ſome thought peculiar to this place, whence 
it is called the Aleppo oil, | | 
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$:E:C: T- XVI. | 
| Of the Cities ef Alexandretta, or Scanderoon ; Antioch; now 
called Anthatia; Laodicea, now called Latakia ; with a 
Deſcription of the Catacombs, and other Antiquities near 


that City: and alſo of the Cities of Febilee, antiently called 
Gabala, and of Arka. | 


LEXANDRETTA, or Little Alexandria, is ſaid 
A to have been repaired and embelliſhed, if not built, 
by Alexander the Great, after a victory he obtained near 
it over Darius; and it received its name to diſtinguiſh it 
from Alexandria in Egypt. This city, which is now 
called Scanderoon, is ſituated at the extremity of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in thirty-ſix degrees thirty-five mi- 
nutes north latitude, and is the ſea- port town of Alep- 

, It ftands on a marſhy ground, in ſo unhealthy a 
— that it is now only a confuſed heap of wretched 
houſes, moſt of them built of wood, and others of boughs 
of trees interwoven, and plaſtered over with clay ; and 
is inhabited. chiefly by Greeks, who entertain all the 
ſailors and ordi travellers that come thither ; while 
the merchants and perſons of rank generally lodge with 
the conſuls of their own nation, where they meet with 
better accommodations; for theſe have handſome houſes 
a mile or two from the town, where the place refem- 
bles a little city, During the exceſſive heats, when 
Scanderoon. is moſt unhealthful, many of the inhabitants 
retire to the neighbouring villages, particularly to Balain, 
which is fit at ten miles diſtance among high 
mountains, where there is excellent water and alſo + 
licious fruit. 

Scanderoon has an old caſtle, defended by a ſmall gar- 
riſon, under the command of the goyernor. The people 
uſed formerly to ſend pigeons with letters to inform the 
merchants of Aleppo of the arrival of any ſhip ; but 
2 already ob „that this cuſtom is now laid 
About twenty-two miles to the ſouth of Scanderpon 
are the remains of the antient and celebrated city of An- 
tioch, now called Anthakia, once the Capital of Syria; 
but now aruinous place, the channel where vellels uſed 
to ride being choaked up. It is ſituated on the river 
Orontes, now called Afi, and has been in the;polſefion 
of the Turks ever fince the year 1188. It was formerly 
called by the Greeks. Epidaphne, from the'grove and 
oracle. of Apollo adjoining to it; and there the diſciples 
of out Lord were firſt called Chriſtians. 31409 . 

A little farther to the ſouth is Laodicea, now called 
takia. This city is ſituated in thirty-five degtees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and was originally built by 
Seleucus Nicanor, who gave it the name of Lavdicea in 
honour of his mother. It was antiently a place of great 
magnificence, but was afterwards reduced to a low con- 
dition z but being rebuilt, is now become one of the moſt 
flouriſhing towns on the coaſt. 
Among the ruins of this antient city are ſtill ſtanding 
ſeveral rows of columns formed of porphyry and granite, 
with patt of an aqueduct, the ſame, perhaps, which Jo- 
ſephus ſays was built by Herod ; this laſt is a maſly 
ſtructure, without arches. - The principal monument of 
the antient grandeur and magnificence of this "Y is 2 
large riumphal arch, ſupported by pillars of the Corin- 
thian order. The architrave is adorned with trophies, 
ſhields, battle-axes, and other military weapons, while 
the reſt of the entablature is extremely bold and noble. 
This ſtructure now forms part of a moſque. A furlon 
to the weſtward of the city are the ruins of a beautifu 
cothon, in the form of an atnphitheatre, and fo capa- 
cious as to be able to contain the whole Britiſh navy. 
ts mouth, which is about forty feet wide, is defended 
by a ſmall caſtle z but it is at preſent ſo choaked up with 
ſand and pebbles, that half a dozen ſmall veſſels are all 
that can be conveniently admitted at one time. | 
About two furlongs to the northward of the city, near 
the ſhore, are the antient catacombs, in which are ſeveral 
ſtone coffins, ſome of which have preſerved their covers, 
and are adorned with beautiful decorations of ſhells and 
foliage; or the buſts of men and women, ſatyrs, and the 
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N ſupported by pilaſters of the Tonic and Corinthian 
ers. {2% * 

The catacombs in which theſe coffins are found are 
formed in the rocky ground, and conſiſt of a number of 
ſepulchral vaults, from ten to thirty feet ſquare, and upon 
the front and ſide-walls of each ſtair-caſe are curious 
deſigns in baſſo relievo, anſwering to thoſe of the coffins, 
Along the ſides of theſe vaults are narrow cells, wide 
enough to receive one of theſe coffins, and long enough 
for two or three. One of theſe vaults is held che 
Greeks in great veneration. It is called St. Teckla, in 
commemoration of ſome acts of penance and mortifica- 
tion ſaid to have been performed there by the firſt virgin 
martyr. In the middle of it is a ſprin (iopoſed to pro- 
duce extraordinary cures and Wi viſions; and 
here they bring thoſe afflicted with the jaundice and other 
diſtempers; and; after ſeveral ceremonies, they return 
with a ſteady faith in their cure. Here alſo the aged and 
decrepid pretend to receive warnings of their approaching 
death; while the young foreſee a long train of events 
which, they imagine, are to happen within the future 
courſe of their lives. | 

Farther to the ſouth is Jebilee, antiently call Abala, 
which ſtands cloſe to the ſea, in a fruitful plain. It now w- 
makes but an indifferent appearance; though it was once 
a biſhop's ſee. Among the ruins of the antient city are 
many pillars of granite, with capitals of white marble 
highly finiſhed : but the greateſt monument of its antient 
ſplendor is the remairis of a noble theatre, by the north 
gate of the city; The- walls are not above twenty feet 
high, and part of them have been blown up by the Turks, 
who have taken from thence a great quantity of marble, 
to adorn the moſque” and bagnio of this city. All that 
is now ſtanding is the ſemi-circle, which is à hundred 
yards in diameter. In this part is a range of ſeventecn 
round windows, juſt above the . „ and” between 
theſe were raiſed large maſſive pillars,” ſtanding on high 
pedeſtals; but theſe are broken to pieces. On the weſt 
fide the ſeats of the ſpectators remain entire. The out- 
ward wall is three yards” and three quarters thick, and 
built with very large and firm ſtones. - 8 

Still farther to the ſouth, near a riyulet called the Ser- 
pent Fountain, are Teveral remarkable antiquities, par- 
ticularly = large bank, with the ſides loping, and ſtairs 
formed out of the rock from the top to the bottom. 
This bank extends above à furlong, With ſtairs runnin 
in right lines all along the ſides! ond it is a court 
fifty yards ſquare, cut in the tock, the ſides of which riſe 
about three yards high, ſupplying the'place of three walls, 
for it lies open to the northward. In the center of the 
area a part of the rock riſes three yards high, and is five 

ards and a half ſquate. This ſerves for a pedeſtal to a 
kind of throne d upon it, compoſed of four large 
ſtones, two at the ſides, one at the back, and another 
over the top, in the manner of à canopy; with a hand- 
ſome cornice round it. This ſtructure is about twenty 
feet high, and was perhaps an idol temple, and the pi 
in the middle the throne of the idol. 1. | 

About a mile farther to the ſouthward are two towers, 
under which are ſeveral ſepulchres hewn out of the ſolid 

About five miles to the ſouthward are other ſepulchres 
covered with pointed cylindrical buildings, where the 
ſituation of the country has ſomething in it fo romantic 
and peculiar to itſelf,” that it never fails to fill the mind 
with an agreeable mixture of melancholy and delight. 
The uricommon contraſt of woods and ſepulchres, rocks 
and grottos ; the medley of ſounds and echoes from the 
beaſts, birds, caſcades, and water-falls ; the diſtant roar- 
ing of the ſea, and the compoſed ſolemnity of the place, 
ſays Dr. Shaw, naturally remind us of the beautiful 
groves and retreats of the rural deities deſctibed by the 
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Oppoſite the northern extremity of Mount Libanus 
are {till to be ſeen the remains of the antient Arka, the 
city of the Arkites, in 4 moſt agreeable ſituation, having 
a proſpe& to the northward of an extenſive plain, diver- 
ſined by a variety of caſtles and villages, ponds and 
rivers: to the eaſtward the ſun is ſeen riling over a long 
| and diſtant chain of mountains, and to the weſtwar 


eads of oxen; others are pannelled, and have their 


ſetting in the ſea, Here the Thebaic columns and rich 
| entablatures 
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entablatures atteſt the antient ſplendor of this city. 
Arka was erected on the ſummit of a mount, and by its | 
ſituation muſt have been in a manner impregnable. This 
mount is in the form of a cone, and ſeems to be the work 
of art, In a deep valley below the city is a ſwift ſtream, 
mote than ſufficient to ſupply the place; yet it was 
thought moſt proper to bring the water from Mount 
Libanus, which was effected by an aqueduct, whoſe 
principal arch could not be leſs than a hundred feet in 
eter, | | 
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of thoſe Cities of Syria in the Part antient] called Pharnicia, 
© particularly Tripoly, Balbec the antient Heliopolis, Damaſ- 
cus, Tyre, and Sido. | 


THE antient Phoenicia, now included under the 
general name of Syria, was bounded on the north 
by Syria Proper, already deſcribed, on the eaſt by Arabia 
. on the ſouth by Paleſtine, and on the weſt by 
the Mediterranean Sea; and is comprehended partly under 
the beglerbeglic of Damaſcus, and partly under that of 
Syria. Though this is but a ſmall territory, it has made 
a conſiderable figure in hiſtory, on account of the inge- 
nuity of its inhabitants, to whom are generally attributed 
the invention of letters, the art of navigation, the mak- 
ing of glaſs, and-many other uſeful diſcoyeries, In na- 
vigation they particularly excelled, and by their commerce 
not only became a wealthy people, but eſtabliſhed colo- 
nies 1n 1 Aſia, and Africa. It is remarkable, that 
the name of Phœnicia is not to be found in the Hebrew 
text of the holy ſcriptures, - though it is in the Greek 
verſion, it being always called in the ſacred books, Ca- 
naan, and . 5 
The principal places in this diſtrict are Tripoly, Bal- 
bec, Damaſcus, Tyre and Sidon. as 
_. Tripoly, called Tripolis of Syria, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Tripoly in Barbary, received its name from its be- 
ing anciently formed of three cities at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other, one of which belonged to the Aradians, 
or ancient kingdom of Arad, the ſecond to the Sidoni- 
ans, and the third to the Tyrians, perhaps as a common 
mart to thoſe maritime powers. Ihe preſent town of 
Tripoly, is built at the diſtance of a mile and a balf from the 
other, upon the declivity of a hill facing the ſea, in . 
four degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, and in thirty- ſix 
degrees fifteen. minutes eaſt-Jongitude from London. It is 
ſurrounded with walls, fortified with ſeven high ftrong 
towers, and a caſtle, all of Gothic architecture; but the 
ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes low. The moſt extra- 
ordinary building in the place is an aqueduct, with its 
reſervoirs, ſome of which are twenty or thirty feet high, 
and being en at proper diſtances in the town, ſup- 
ply moſt of the houſes to the ſecond or third ſtories with 
water. A ſmall river alſo runs through the town, and 
| ſerves to water the gardens, few, of which are without a 
fountain or caſcade; it likewiſe turns ſeveral mills, and 
over it is a ſtone bridge. Here is a large and handſome 
moſque, which was formerly a Chriſtian church: the 
Chriſtians have ſome monaſteries and neat chapels, among 
which is that of the capuchins, who are chaplains to the 
French, and the jeſuits have likewiſe a handſome college, 
In the ſea oppoſite the town is a ſand bank, which en- 
creaſes ſo much, that it is thought it will in time choak 
up the harbour, which is two. miles [weſt of the town, 
and formed by a round piece of land united to the con- 
tinent by an iſthmus. On each ſide is a bulwark, in 
which are an hundred janizaries, and ſome great guns to 
deſend the entrance. Ni JIE N 
The city contains about. eight thouſand houſes, and 
near ſixty thouſand inhabitants, conſiſting of Turks, 
Chriſtians, and Jews. The baſha, who reſides in the ca- 
ſtle, where there is a garriſon of two hundred janizaries, 
governs the adjacent territory, in which there is plenty 
of fruit, and a great number of mulberry trees, which 
enable-the inhabizants to Sy on a ſilk manufacture, from 
which they draw conſiderable profit. | | 
We ſhall now proceed to the ſouth-eaſt, and view the 
remains of ancient magnificence, viſible in the ruins of 
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Tukkry in A814. 
Balbec; which, like thoſe of Palmyra already deſcribed 
both aſtoniſh and humble the ſpectator, and ſhew, that. 
with reſpect to architecture, we are far from rivalling the 
ancients. IF 

In deſcribing the ruins of Balbec, we ſhall follow the 
ingenious and learned Mr. Wood. "The valley of Bocat 
in which Balbec is ſituated, that author obſerves, might 
be rendered one of the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpots in 
Syria, it being more fertile than the celebrated yale of 
Damaſcus, and better watered than the rich plains of Ra- 
ma and Eſdraelon. It at preſent produces corn and ſome 
good grapes; but though ſhade is an effential article of 
oriental luxury, there are few plantations of trees, 

This valley extends in length from Balbec almoſt to 
the ſea, and its breadth ftom Libanus to Anti-Libanus 
appears in few places leſs than ſix miles, or more than 
twelve. It is watered by the rivers Litane and Bar- 
douni; the firſt riſes. from Anti-Libanus, a little to the 
north of Balbec, and is greatly increaſed by a fine ſpring 
cloſe by the city walls. I an: riſes from the foot 
of Libanus, and joins the Litane in the plain. Theſe 
ſtreams, which are encreaſed by ſeveral conſtant rills 
from, the an ſnow of Libanus, might be improved 
to all the purpoſes either of agriculture or pleaſure. Theſe 
rivers being joined, form the Caſimiah, under which name 
th 2 the ſea 6 RP , | | 

bec is agreeably ſituated upon a riſing ground nea 
the 5 i 3 of ola, 9 — Tripaly 
of Syria and Damaſcus, in thirty-five degrees/twenty-five 
minutes north latitude, and there is not the leaſt doubt 
of its being the Heliopolis of Cœloſyria, i ſometimes call- 
ed the Heliopolis of Phcenicia. It now contains about 
five thouſand inhabitants, a few of which are Greek and 
Maronite Chriſtians, and ſome Jews; but the people are 
poor, and without trade and manufacture. 

When we compare the ruins of Balbec, fays the above 
author, with thoſe of many ancient cities we have viſited in 
Greece, Egypt, and Aſia, we cannot help thinking them 
the remains of the boldeſt plan that appears to have been 
ever attempted in architecture. . 

The traveller, on taking a view of this eity from the 
ſouth, ſees the preſent town encompaſſed with its wall, 
and at the eaſt end the moſt confiderable ruins of the an- 
cient Heliopolis, particularly the remains of its magnifi- 
cent temple. The portico which formed the grand front 
of that ſtructure is ſo noble, that no ornaments ſeem want- 
ing to. render it complete; but it is disfigured by two 
Turkiſh towers erected on its ruins. Behind it an hexa- 
gonal court, into which the portico leads, is adorned 
with the moſt magnificent buildings now in ruins; but 
enough ſtill remains to give an idea of their ancient gran- 
deur.” The walls are adorned with pilaſters of the Co- 
rinthian order with niches for ſtatues; the doors are fine- 
ly ornamented, and the entablature, which ſurrounds the 
building above the pilaſters, is richly adorned with feſ- 
toons; but the colonade, which ſurrounded theſe edifices, 
has ſcarce any thing remaining but the pedeſtals, and 
the whole court is covered with broken columns, capi- 
tals, and other parts of the buildings. 

This opens into a, quadrangular court, in which are 
alſo the remains of magnificent buildings much in the 
ſame taſte. The portico was crowned with an Attic 
courſe, which was carried through the two courts, and 
ſeems to have been adorned with ſtatues, | 

On paſſing through the portico and the two courts, the 
traveller . comes to, the great temple. Little more of this 
ſtructure remains than nine lofty columns, which ſup- 
port their entablature. It is very remarkable, that the 
ſhafts of theſe columns conſiſt of three pieces, exact! 
Jones without cement, which is uſed in no part of theſe 

uildings ; they being only ſtrengthened. with iron pins, 
received into a ſocket cut in each ſtone. Moſt of the 
baſes have two ſuch ſockets, one ſquare and the other cir- 
cular, correſponding to two others of the ſame ſhape and 
dimenſions in the under part of the ſhaft. On meaſuring 
ſome of the largeſt of thoſe that were circular it was found, 
that the iron pin which they received muſt have been a 
foot long, and above a foot in diameter; and by the 
ſockets in all the fallen fragments of this temple, it ap- 
= that each ſtone was faſtened in the ſame manner. 


ow greatly this contributed to the ſtrength of the build- 
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ing is ſeen in another e, which is more entire, where 
a column has fallen againſt the wall with ſuch violence, 


as to beat in the; ſtone it fell againſt, and break part of 
the ſhaft, while the joinings in the ſame ſhaft have not 
been in the leaſt opened by the ſhock. 
The moſt entire temple is placed ier 
ſpect to the former, and js erected 7 
horizontal plan, It has ſtill a periſtyle of eight columns 
in front, and fifteen in ſlank; which continue to ſupport 
their entablature, though the Turks have made ſeveral 
attempts to deſtroy them, in order * the iron uſed in 
ſtrengthening this noble building. he arch of the por- 
tico is divided into compartments by the richeſt carved 
work and mouldings cut in the ſolid ſtone. Theſe com- 
tments are in an alternate ſucceſſion of one hexagon, 
and four rhombs encloſing figures and heads in alto re- 
lievo. . The rhomboid pannels contain heads of gods, 
heroes, and emperors ; the hexagons likewiſe contain 
the heads of the ſame ſubjects, and ſometimes entire figures 
relating to the ancient mythology, as a half length of Di- 
ana, Leda and the Swan, Ganymede riding on the back 
of an eagle, &c. On the inſide of the temple a row of 
fluted Corinthian columns rife to the top of the building, 


egulatly with re- 


and ſupport a rich entablatub. Between each column is 


a niche finely ornamented, and above each niche a taber- 
nacle or opening anſwering to it, ſupported by ſmall co- 
lumns. The roof is fallen in, and many ſhrubs grow 

antiquity is a 


out of the ruins of the entablature. 
To the weſt of theſe noble remains of 
magnificent circular temple. This ſtructure is on the 
outhde of the Corinthian order, and within of both the 
Corinthian and Ionic ; but the ſhafts of all the columns 
are of one piece. The front of this temple is disſigured 
by Turkiſh houſes and modern additions erected againft | 
it, and on the inſide, the lower, or the Ionic ſtory, is con- 
verted into a Greek church, and for that purpoſe is ſe- 
parated from the Corinthian above. | 
At the ſouth-weſt end of the city, where a ſmall part of 
the foot of Anti-Libanus is encloſed by the walls, is a fin- 
le Doric column of conſiderable height; but nothing in 
Ba fize, proportion, or workmanſhip appears ſo remarka- 
ble, as its having on the top of its capital a little baſon, 
which has a communication with a ſemicircular channel 
cut ſive or ſix inches deep down the fide of the ſhaft. It 
is ſaid that water was formerly conveyed down from the 
baſon by this channel; but how the baſon itſelf was ſup- 
plied is at preſent unknown. | 
The ſmall part of the city now inhabited is near the 
circular temple, and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt of it; 
and within this compaſs are ſeveral moſques with their 
minorets. The city walls ſeem like the confuſed patch- 
work of different-ages. The broken entablatures, pieces 
of capitals, and reverſed Greek inſcriptions, which ap- 
pear in going round them, ſhew that they were repaired 
after the decline of taſte, with ſuch materials as lay neareſt 
at hand. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from the walls of the city is a quarry 
of free - ſtone, from which probably the immenſe ſtones 
employed in the body of the great temple were taken, 
while the more ornamented parts of thoſe buildings were 
ſupplied by a quarry of coarſe white marble at a greater 
diſtance to the — of the city. There are ſtil] remain- 
ing in the firſt quarry ſome vaſt ſtones cut and ſhaped for 
a One of thoſe ſtones thus ſhaped, but not entirely 
_ detached from the. quarry at the bottom, is ſeventy feet 
long, fourteen broad, and fourteen feet five inches deep, 
and conſequently contains fourteen thouſand one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight cubic feet, and, were it Portland 
ſtone, would 8 about two million two hundred and 
ſeventy thauſand pounds averdupois, or about eleven hun- 
dred and thirty-five tons. 
All the inhabitants of this country, both Chriſtians, 
Jews, and Mahometans, re- maintain, that both 
albec and Palmyra were built by Solomon. Indeed the 
ruins of both, ſays our ingenious author, anſwer our 
- ideas of his riches and power, and it is not difficult to 
diſcover his love of pleaſure in the former, and his wiſ- 
dom in the latter. It is probable that his character as a 
wiſe and yet voluptuous prince, _ have given riſe to 
an opinion, which, with reſpect to Balbec atleaſt, ſeems 


n a much lower | 
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an eaſtern monarch enjoy a more luxurious retirement 
than amidſt the ſtreams and ſhades of Balbec. The na- 
tives tell many ſtories of the manner in which he ſpent 
bis hours of dalliance in this retreat: a ſubject on which 
the 6 yy imagination of the Arabs is apt to be too pat- 
ticular, | We 
It may be more reaſonably enquired; whether the 
Phœnicians did not ere&t thefe temples in the neigh- 
bourbood of their capital; for it is pretty certain that 
the ſun was worthipped here in the flouriſhing times of 
that people, when this plain was probably a part bf their 
territory. According to Macrobius, the city obtained 
both its name and worſhip from Heliopolis, in Egypt; 
and he obſerves, that the ſtatue of Heliopolitan Jove was 
brought from thence to this city. This divinity, ſays 
* he, was both Jupiter and the Sun, which appears both 
by the rites of the worſiip, and by the atttibutes of 
the ſtatue, which is of god, repreſehting a perſon 
Without a beard, who holds'in his right hand a whip, 
like a charioteer, and a thiinderbolt with ears of corn 
in his left, all which point out the united powers of 
— Jupiter and Apollo; and the temple LR in divi- 
© nation;” | 
But, inſtead of conſulting the Jewiſh and Phcenician 
hiſtory for buildings of the Corinthian and Tonic order, 
it may be thought more proper to ſearch for them durin 
the time when this country was in the poſſeſſion of th 
Greeks : but we do not find them mentioned from the 
period when it was conquered by Alexander, to that 
when it was ſubdued by Pompey. Hence it is reaſonable 
to conclude, that they were works of a later date; and 
indeed John of Antioch, ſurnamed-Malala, obſerves, that 
Antoninus Pius erected a temple to Jupiter at Heliopolis, 
near Libanus, in Pheenicia, that was one of the won- 
ders of the world. This is the only hiftorian who takes 
notice of the building of 'a temple in this place, * 
We ſhall now proceed to Damaſcus, now called 
Sham, at a ſmall diſtance from which the river Barrady, 
which ſupplies / that city and its gardens with water, 
pours down in a ſtream near twenty yards broad from 
the mountains, which are cleft aſunder to give it admiſ- 
ſion into the plain below. From a precipice on theſe 
mountains the traveller has a moſt perfect view of Da- 
maſcus, and no proſpect in the world can appeat more 
delightful. It ftands in a level plain of ſuch extent, that 
the mountains which encompaſs it on the farther fide can 
ſcarcely be diſcerned, and is only two miles diſtant from 
the place where the river Barrady breaks out from be- 
tween the mountains, to which its gardens almoſt ex- 
tend. The city is about two miles in length; it is 
thick ſet with moſques, and the gardens, by which it is 
on all ſides encompaſſed, are ſaid to be no leſs than thirt 
miles in compaſs: whence it reſembles a noble city ſeat- 
ed in the midſt of avaſt wood. Theſe gardens are filled 
with ſruit trees, kept freſh and verdant by the waters of 
the Barrady ; and from amidft the trees riſe many mino- 
rets, obeliftks, ſummer-houſes, and turrets, 1 
A conſiderable part of the beauty of this proſpect ariſes 
from the river; which, on its iſſuing from between the 
clefts of the mountain, ſeparates into three ſtreams: the 
middlemoſt and largeſt runs through the city, where it 
ſupplies all the cifterns and fountains ; while the two 
others encircle it, one to the right, and the other to the 
left, diſperſing a multitude of little currents through the 
gardens, where they are improyed into fountains and other 
water-works, which are peculiarly charming in a coun- 
try where the heat of the climate renders a profuſion of 
water one of the greateſt luxuries. 
On a nearer approach, the garden-walls appear of a 
ſingular ftrufture, they being bullt of bricks dried in 
the ſun, of an extraordinary ſize, and being two yards 
long, one broad, and half a yard thick. Two rows of 


them placed edge-ways, one upon another, fotm in this 
dry country a Jurad e wall expeditiouſly built at a ſmall 
expence. 


amaſcus is ſituated in thirty. three degrees north 
latitude. The ſtreets, as in other hot countries, are 
narrow, and all the houſes built of no better materials 
than either ſun-burnt brick, or Flemiſh wall coarſely 
daubed over; whence, upon any violent ſhowers, the 


to have ſcarce any other foundation; for no where could 
24 | 


| 


whole city is rendered by the waſhing of the houſes an 
| 4 C | ; entire 


. +, cipal manufactures carri 
'  Tword-blades, knives, and other utenſils of iron and 
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entire quagmire; yet the gates and doors of thoſe ſtrue- 
tures are adorned with marble, carved and inlaid with 
reat beauty and variety, and nothing can appear more 
pelle an to ſee ſuch a mixture of mud and marble, 
meanneſs and grandeur, On the inſide there is gene- 
rally a large court, encompaſſed by ſplendid apartments, 
beautified with marble . fountains, and floored with 
variegated marble in Moſaic work, The cielings are, 
after the Turkiſh manner, richly painted and pilt, and 
the carpets and cuſhions are extremely beautiful. | 
In this city is the church of St. John Baptiſt, which 
e Turks have converted into a moſque; This is a 
very noble ſtructure ; the gates, which are extremely 
large, are covered with braſs, and before it is a ſpacious 
court about a hundred and fifty yards long, and eighty 
or a hundred broad, paved all over. On the three tides 
of this court is a double cloyſter, ſupported by two rows 
of granite columns of the Corinthian order, which are 
exceeding beautiful and lofty, In this moſque the 
Turks pretend to have the head of St. John, and ſome 
other relics ; and they here maintain, that at the day 
of judgment Chriſt will deſcend into this moſque, as 
Mahomet will into that of Jeruſalem. x 

The caffle is a good ruſtic building, three hundred 
and forty paces in _ and ſomewhat leſs in breadth. 
In it is depoſited a great quantity of armour and arms 
taken from the Chriſtians. 

In this city is a large coffee- houſe, capable of enter- 
taining four or five hundred people under the ſhade of 
trees. It has two quarters for the 2 of gueſts, 
one fit for the ſummer, and the other for the winter. 
That deſigned for the ſummer is a ſmall iſland, waſhed 
by a large ſwift ſtream, and ſhaded over head with trees 
and mats. Here a multitude of Turks reſort, there being 
nothing which they behold with ſuch delight as the ſhade 
of green trees and water; to which, if a beautiful face 
be added, they ſay, that all three will baniſh the moſt 
obſtinate melancholy. 

They ſhew here a ſmall grotto, in which is a Chriſtian 
altar, and a Turkiſh. oratory, near each other: this 
grotto, according to their tradition, was the houſe where 
Ananias reſtored St. Paul to his fight. 

The Turks will not ſuffer a Frank to ride on horſe- 
back when he goes to ſee the 
without the city; but he mu 
ride upon an af, there being always aſſes ſtanding ready 
in the ſtreets equipt and ready for mounting. The rider 
has no occaſion for either whip or ſpur, for the maſter of 
the aſs, or his ſervant, follows him wherever he goes, 
aad forces him along with a goad. 

At two or three hours diſtance from Damaſcus is a 
high hill, which, according to tradition, is the place 
on which Cain and Abel offered ſacrifice, and where 

Cain flew his brother. 

.. » - Damaſcus is a place of great trade. One of the prin- 
on there is the making of 


12 or other curioſities 
either walk on foot, or 


ſteel; the water here being eſteemed excellent for tem- 
pering their metal. The making of damaſks is another 
n which they excel. They alſo make great 
uantities of ſope.. Ihe principal merchandizes brought 
from hence, beſides the above, are roſe- water, made of 
the damaſk-roſes, which grow pletitifully Rere, raw and 
wrought filks of ſeveral kinds, wine, and prunes. 
Sidon, called by the Turks Sayd, is ſituated upon 
the coaſt to the ſouthward of Tripoly, in thirty-three 
degrees thirty-three minutes north latitude, and was 
antiently 1 of great a and had a very ex- 
tenſive trade; but though it is ſtill populous, it has fallen 
from its antient grandeur, as the many beautiful columns 
found in the gardens without the preſent walls ſufficient- 
ly prove. It is ſtill a place of ſome trade, and has a 
retty. well frequented harbour. The city is defended 
by an old caſtle, and nearit is an antient unfurniſhed 
palace, where the baſha reſides. | 
About twenty miles. to the ſouth of Sidon ſtands the 
antient Tyre, called by the Turks Sur. This. city is 
ſituated in thirty-three degrees north latitude, and was 
once famous for a ſhell-fth which. produced a fine pur- 
ple, and was thence called the Tyrian-dye. This place 


is now nothing but a heap of venerable ruins. It has 
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two harbours ; that on the north ſide is extremely 

and the other is choaked up by the ruins of the antient 
city, The preſent inhabitants are only a few poor fiſh. 
ermen, who live in vaults and caves. The adjacent 
country is naturally fertile, being watered by a number 
of ſprings, but is now neglected. Mint. 


SECT. XVII. 


Of JuDEA, or Pal ESTINE, 


Its Situation, Names, Extent, and Climate. A remarkall: 
Aurora Borealis ſeen there by Dr. Shaw, Of the Rocks of 
Eau and the natural Productions given to Travellers 4, 

etrifafiions and ſacred Relics. Of the River Jordan and 
| the Red Sea; an Account of the bituminous Matter which 
riſes in that Lake ; and of all extraordinary Kind of Pebble 
found on the Shore. Several ſuperſlitious 2 720g refuted, 

The antient Fertility of Palefline proved even from its 

Preſent State; with an Account of its Vegetables and 


Animals, 
131 E is bounded on the north by Mount 

Libanus, which ſeparates it from that part of Syria 
antiently called Phœnicia; on the eaſt by Mount Her- 
mon, which ſeparates it from Arabia Deſerta; on the 
ſouth by Arabia Petræa; and on the weſt by the Medi- 
terranean. This country received the name of Paleſtine 
from the Philiſtines, who dwelled on the ſea- coaſt; it 
was called Judea from Judah, and is termed the Holy 
Land from its being the ſpot where the antient prophets 
hiſt reſided, where our Saviour himſelf received his birth, 
preached his holy doctrines, confirmed them by miracles, 
and laid down his life for mankind. This country is 
only about a hundred and fifty miles in length, and ge- 
nerally eighty in breadth, though in ſome places it is 
wider, and in others narrower ; it is ſituated in the fourth 
and fifth climate, between thirty-one and- thirty-three 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude, and the longeſt day 
is about fourteen hours and a quarter. 

The climate of Paleſtine differs but little from that of 
Barbary, except its being hotter. The eaſterly winds 
are 1 17; though they are ſometimes tempeſtuous; 
and thoſe which are weſterly are attended with rain. 
Though the heat from the ſituation of the country with 
reſpect to the equator might be expected to be exceſſive, 
yet Mount Libanus, from its uncommon height, is 
covered all the winter with ſnow. The Rev. Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, that in travelling by night through the vallies 
of Mount Ephraim, he and his company were attended 
for above an hour by an ignis fatuus that aſſumed a va- 
riety of extraordinary appearances; it was ſometimes glo- 
bular, then reſembled the flame of à candle; but in- 
ſtantly it would ſpread itſelf, and involve the whole com- 
pany in its pow inoffenſive light; then contracting it- 
ſelf, it would inſtantly diſappear; but in leſs than a mi- 
nute would again become viſible as before; or, moving 
from one place to another, would expand itſelf, at par- 
ticular intervals, over two or three acres of the adjacent 
mountains. It is remarkable that in the preceding even- 
ing the atmoſphere had been uncommonly thick and 
hazy and the dew unuſually unctuous and clammy. 

he firſt rains, as they are called, generally fall about 
the beginning of November; and the latter rains ſome- 
times in the middle, and ſometimes towards the end of 
April, In the country round Jeruſalem, if a moderate 
quantity of ſnow falls in the beginning of February, and 
the brooks ſoon after overflow their banks, it is thought 
to promiſe a fruitful year ; and the inhabitants make re- 
joicings upon this occaſion, like the Egyptians upon the 
cutting of the Nile : but this country is ſeldom re- 
freſhed with rain during the ſummer 'ſeaſon. 

The ſame learned author obſerves, that in Judea he. 
ſaw the barley in full ear in the beginning of April, 
and in the middle it began to turn yellow in the ſouthern 
diſtrias. ' He found it as braced near Jericho at the 
end of March, as in the plains of Acra a fortnight after; 
but in either of thoſe places there was little wheat in the 
ear, and the ſtalk was ſcarcely above a foot high in the 


fields near Jeruſalem and Bethlehem. 2 
| ; The 
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The rocks of 2 are in many places covered with 
a ſoft chalky ſubſtance, in which is incloſed a great va- 
riety of ſhells and corals. The greateſt part of the 
mountains of Carmel, and thoſe of Jeruſalem and Beth- 
lehem, are alſo covered with 4 white chalky ſtratum, 
In the former are. gathered many ſtones, which, being 
in the form as it is pretended of olives, melons, peaches, 
and other fruit, are impoſed upon pilgrims not only as 
thoſe fruits petrified, but as antidotes againſt ſeveral diſ- 
tempers. Indeed the olives, which are the lapides judaici 
of the ſhops, have been an approved medicine againſt 
the ſtone and gravel ; however, little can be ſaid in fa- 
your of their peaches and melons, which are only round 
flint ſtones of different ſizes, beautified on the inſide 
with ſparry knobs, that are made to paſs for ſeeds and 
kernels. The waters of Jordan and Siloam; the roſes 
of Jericho ; beads made of the olive ſtones of Gethſe- 
mane ; the chalk-ſtone of the grotto near Bethlehem, 
called the Virgin's milk; the little round calculi, called 
her peaſe ; and other curioſities of the like nature, are 
preſents. which the pilgrims uſually receive in return for 
their 1 | % N 

With reſpect to the rivers of this country, the Jordan 
is not only the moſt conſiderable, but, next to the Nile, 
is by far the largeſt to be found either in the Levant 
or in Barbary, Dr. Shaw ſays, that though he could 
not compute it to be more than thirty yards broad, it is 
ſo deep, that even at the brink he found it to be nine 
feet. If we take this, ſays he, during the whole year, 
for the mean depth of the ſtream, which runs about two 
miles an hour, then Jordan will daily diſcharge into 
the Dead Sea about ſix millions ninety thouſand tons of 
water. So great a quantity of water daily received, 
without increaſing the limits of that ſea, or lake, has 
made ſome . that it is carried off by ſubterra- 
neous cavities, or abſorbed by the burning ſands; but if 
the Dead Sea is, according to the general computation, 
ſeventy- two miles long, and . broad, by allowing, 
— * to the obſervation of the great Mr. Halley, ſix 
thouſand nine hundred and fourteen tons of vapour for 
every ſquare mile, there will be daily drawn up in clouds, 
to refreſh-the earth with rain or dews, eight millions 
nine hundfed and ſixty thouſand tons, which is almoſt 
one-third more than it receives from this river. With 
reſpect to the bitumen, for which this lake has been 
always remarkable, it is ſaid to riſe at certain times from 
the bottom in large hemiſpheres, which, on their touch- 
ing the ſurface of the water, and being acted upon by 
the external air, burſt with a great noiſe and ſmoke, 
and diſperſe themſelves in a thouſand pieces. This is 
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ſaid, however, only to happen near the ſhores ; for in 


greater depths the irruptions are ſuppoſed {wy to diſcover 
themſelves by the columns of ſmoke which ariſe from 
the lake. This bitumen is probably accompanied on its 
riſing with ſulphur, as both are found promiſcuouſlly 
on the ſhore, The latter exactly reſembles native ſul- 
phur, and the former is brittle, and yields a fetid ſmell 
upon friction, or on its being ſet on fire; it is alſo as 
black as jet, which it exactly reſembles in its ſhining 
appearance. 

The Rev. Mr. Maundrell found on the ſhore a black 
ſort of pebbles, that burn on being held to the flame of a 
candle, yielding a moſt offenſive ſmell ; but though they 
loſe their weight in burning, they do not decreaſe in 
bulk. Theſe {tones are common on the neighbouring 
hills, and are capable of being carved and poliſhed to 
as great a perfection as marble. N 

t has been commonly reported, that all the birds 
that attempt to fly over this lake drop down dead into 
it, and that neither fiſh nor any other animal can live 
within theſe deadly waters; but this is ſo far from being 
true, that birds fly over the lake without any viſtble in- 
jury, and on the ſhore are the ſhells of fiſh reſembling 
thoſe of oyſters caſt up by the waves. The water is 
very limpid, and not only ſalt, but very bitter. and 
nauſeous ; and, the laſt mentioned reverend gentleman 
being deſirous of trying its ſtrength, went into it, and 
found that it bore him up in ſwimming with uncom- 
mon force. As to the apples of Sodom, mentioned by 
ſeveral authors, theſe are alſo a fiction, for nothing of 


that kind is either ſeen or mentioned near this lake; nor 


| 
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is there any tree from which ſuch kind of fruit might be 
expected. > 


Our modern unbelievers have dwelt much on the rocks 
of Paleſtine, the barrenneſs of the country, and the diſ- 


agreeableneſs of the climate, in order to invalidate. the 


accounts given in Scripture of the fertility of that land 
of — which is repreſented there as flowing with 
milk and honey ; but the Rev. Dr. Shaw, who ſeems to 
have examined the country with an uncommon degree 
of accuracy, and was qualified by the ſoundeſt philoſo- 
phy to make the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays; that was 
the Holy Land as well cultivated as in former time, it 
would be more fertile than the very beſt parts of Syria 
and Phcenicia, becauſe the ſoil is generally much 5 
and, every thing conſidered, yields larger crops. Thus 
the cotton gathered in the plains of Zabulon, Eſdraelon, 
and Ramah, is more eſteemed than that produced near 
Tripoly and Sidon; and it is impoſſible for pulſe, 
wheat, or any other grain, to exceed what is commonly 
ſold at Jeruſalem. Therefore, the barrenteſs, ſays he, 
of which ſome authors complain, does not proceed from 
the natural unfruitfulneſs of the country, Ls from the 
want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails — 
the few who poſſeſs it, and the perpetual diſcords an 
depredations of the petty princes who ſhare this fine 
country. 

Indeed the inhabitants can have but little inclination 
to cultivate the earth. In Paleſtine, ſays Mr. Wood, 


<© we have often ſeen the huſbandman A accom- 


* pages by an armed friend, to prevent his being rob- 
© bed of the ſeed ;” and, after all, whoever ſows is un- 
certain whether he ſhall ever reap the harveſt. As the 


parts about Jeruſalem in particular have been deſcribed - 


as rocky and mountainous, they have been therefore 
ſuppoſed to be barren ; but this is ſo far from be- 
ing the caſe at preſent, that, notwithſtanding the 
want there has been for many ages of a proper culture, 
the plains and vallies, though as fertile as ever, are al- 
moſt entirely neglected, while every little hill is crowded 
with inhabitants, It cannot here be urged, that the in- 
habitants enjoy more ſafety than in the plains ;- for they 
have no walls or any fortifications to ſecure either 
their villages or encampments ; and as there are few 
places of difficult acceſs, both lie equally expoſed to the 
ravages of an enemy: but they find ſufficient conve- 
niencies for themſelves, and much greater for their cat- 
tle, which feed upon a richer herbage; and both are re- 
freſhed by ſprings of excellent water, 

Corn, wine, and oil, with milk and honey, were 
both the food and the principal dainties of the early 
ages. Theſe were once the produce of this country, as 
they might be ſtil] in the greateſt plenty, only by uſing 
proper care, The plenty of wine alone is at preſent 
wanting; yet, from the goodneſs of the little ſtill made at 
Jeruſalem and Hebron, we find that theſe rocks, barren 
as they are improperly called, might . a much greater 
quantity, did but the Turk and Ara encourage the cul- 
tivation of the vine. The wild-honey, once part of the 
food of St. John Baptiſt, ſhews there was plenty of it in 
the deſarts of Judea; and by taking the hint from nature, 


and enticing the bees into hives, the quantity might be 


vaſtly increaſed. As in ſome places the mountains a- 
bound with roſemary, thyme, ſage, and ſuch aromatic 
plants as are chief 1 by the bees; ſo others are 
as well ſtocked with ſhrubs, and a delicate ſhort graſs, 
of both which the cattle are-more fond than of the plants 
common to meadows and fallow ground. The milk of 
the cattle thus fed is not only far richer, but their fleſh 
is more ſweet and nouriſhing. 

Theſe mountainous diſtricts have been alſo valuable 
on other accounts; they ſeem to have been formerly well 
planted with olive-trees, one acre of which, if properly 
improved, is more valuable than twice the extent of 
arable ground; and ſeveral parts of Paleſtine, no leſs 
than Idumea, which lies contiguous to it, are repre- 
ſented by the antients as abounding in date-trees. 

In the beginning of March the plains between Jaffa 
and Ramah, and other places in the road to Jeruſalem, 
are particularly diſtinguiſhed by beds of tulips, frutilla- 
ries, and other plants of the fame claſs, he balſam- 


tree, however, is no longer found in this country, 
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and the dudaim, or mandrakes, mentioned in the Scip- 
tures, are equally wanting. What the Chriſtian inha- 
bitants of Jeruſalem take for that fruit are the pods of 
the jelathon, a leguminous plant peculiar to corn-helds. 


The boccora, or eatly- fig, is not ripe befor the middle 


or latter, end of June ; but no ſooner does it draw near 
to perfection, than the kermez, or ſummer-tig, ſold by 
the grocers, begins to be formed, and is feldom ripe be- 
fore Auguſt, when-it frequently puts forth another crop, 
uſually of a much larger ſhape, and of a darker colour, 
that hangs ripening on the tree even after the =” 
are ſhed, and if the winter proves mild, is gathered as a 
delicious morſel in the ſpring ; and as the fruit of this 
plant always precedes the leaves, when our Saviour ſaw 
one of them in full vigour having leaves, he might, ac- 
cording to the common courſe of things, juſtly look 
for fruit, and haply find ſome,” of the or 


"Ron untry abounds with plenty of 
ve of the country abounds enty © 
game, As PÞ.clopes, men hr rabbets; and the 
winged kind, woodcocks, partridges, teal, ſnipes, and 
ſeveral others, which are all caught by hawking and the 
chace. The hawks are uſually of the nature and fize 
of our goſs-hawks, and ſo ſtrong as to bring down a 
buſtard and ſtop an antelope in full career. Among the 
uncommon animals is the daman Iſrael, which ſignifies 
Ifrael's lamb; this is the faphan of the Scriptures, and 
is common both in Mount Libanus and in other places 


of this country. It is of the ſize of a rabbet, but is of a 


browner colour, with ſmaller eyes, and a more pointed 
head. The fore-feet are ſhort, and thoſe behind very 
long 'in proportion to them. Theſe animals uſually 
ſhelter themſelves in holes and clefts of the rocks, but 
ſometimes burrow in the ground. 


SECT. XIX. 


Of the principal Plates of Palefline, with a ſeular De- 
. „June A 2 the —— in 

the Churuh of the Holy Sepulchre and in that city: with 
_ the me remarkable places in the neighbouring Country 
uſually viſited by Pilgrims. 


1 antiently called Aecho, ſituated in thirty- 
two degrees forty minutes north latitude, is one of 
the places from which the Iſraelites could not expel the 
antient Canaanites ; but in after times being enlarged by 
Ptolemy I. he, from his own name, called it Ptolemais ; 
but it has ſince reſumed ſome reſemblance of its antient 
name. This city was the ſcene of many obſtinate diſ- 
putes between the Croifaders and the Saracens. In the 
year 1191 it was taken by Richard I. king of England 
and Philip of France, and given to the knights of St. 
John of. Jerufalem, who kept poſleflion of it an hundred 
years; when the Turks, after a long ſiege, took and 
razed it to the ground, in order to prevent ſuch ſlaugh- 
ter for the future. Its ſituation is as advantageous as 
poſſible ; on the north and eaſt it is e a 
ſpacious fertile plain, on the weſt it is waſhed by the 
Mediterranean, and on the ſouth by a large bay which 
extends from the city as far as Mount Carmel; it, how- 
ever, contains little more than a few cottages, and pro- 
digious heaps of ruins, that only ſerve to ſhew its former 
ſtrength. | 

T — remains of the following ſtructures diſtinguiſn 
themſelves from the general heap by evident marks of 
magnificence and ſtrength : the cathedral of St. Andrew 
riſes higher and more conſpicuous than the reſt; the 
church of St. John; the convent of the knights hoſpi- 
tallers ; the palace of the grand maſter of that order, and 
ſome remains of a large chureh, that onee belonged to 


'a convent, of which the Chriſtians there tell the follow- 


ing remarkable ſtory. The Turks, after a long ſiege, took 
the city by ſtorm in the year twelve hundred and ninety- 
one,when the abbeſs of the convent dreading leſt ſhe and 
her nuns ſhould be treated as is uſual in ſuch caſes, aſ- 
ſembled them, and exhorting them to mangle their 
faces, as the only means of preſerving their virginity, in- 
ſtantly, with an heroic courage, ſet them the example, 
which the nuns boldly followed, by cutting off their 
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naur of A 
of an oval figure, which riſes in a fruitful va ey, ſur- 
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noſes, and disfiguring their faces in ſuch 2 manner a6 
rendered them more adapted to excite horror than luſt. 


Hence the ſoldiers ſoon after breaking into the convent, 
were ſo diſappointed at ſeeing, inſtead of a number of 


blooming beauties, ſuch diſmal objects, that they cru- 


ell wu them to the ſword. 
e city appears to have been formerly encompaſſ. 
by a double wall defended with towers; 5 without * 
walls are ditches, ramparts, and a kind of baſtions faced 
with ſtone. 4 re 
To the ſouth of Acra js Sebaſta, the ancient Samaria, 
the capital of the ten tribes after their revolt from the 
houſe of David; and it being rendered by Herod a ve 
magnificent city, he gave it the name of Sebaſta in ho- 
uguſtus Cæſar. It is ſeated on a long mount, 


rounded" by a range of hills, and is now entirely con- 
verted into gardens, Ang no other remains of its be. 
ing once a famous 74. ut a large ſquare encompaſſ- 
ed with columns, and the ruins of a great church aid 
to be erected over the place where John the Baptiſt was 
impriſoned and beheaded. In the body of the church is a 
{tair-caſe into the dungeon, where they ſay his blood 
was ſhed.” There are here a few poor families of the 
Turks, who have a great veneration for this priſon. 

A little farther to the ſouth is Naploſa, the ancient Sy. 
chem, which ſtands- in a narrow valley between mount 
Ebal on the north, and Gerizim on the ſouth. The Sa- 
maritans, whoſe chief reſidence is at Sychem, have a 
ſmall temple upon mount Gerizim, to which they ſtill 
repair at certain ſeaſons, for religious worſhip, and it is 
ſaid aſſemble onee a year to offer ſacrifices theres. Upon 
one of theſe mountams God commanded the children of 
Iſrael to ſet up great ſtones plaſtered" over, inſcribed with 
the body of the law, and to ere& an altar and offer ſa- 
crifices, feaſting and rejoicing before the Lord, Deut. 
xxvii. 4. But whether Ebal or Gerizim was the place 
appointed for this ſolemnity, is not eaſily determined 
as the Hebrew Pentateuch, and ours from it; aſſert, that 
mount Ebal was appointed for that uſe, while the Sa- 
maritan ſays that it is Gerizim. 

Mr. Maundrell, who viſited the chief prieſt of the Sa- 
maritans, diſcourſed with him about this and other dif- 
ficulties,, when the chief prieſt aſſerted, that the Jews, 
out of hatred to the Samaritans, had altered the text, 
putting Ebal for Gerizim, becauſe the Samaritans wor- 
ſhipped in the latter mountain, which, for that reaſon, 
they would not have to be the true place appointed by 
God for his worſhip; to confirm which he aliedged, that 
Ebal was the mountain of curſing, and naturally unplea- 
ſant, while Gerizim was pleaſant and fertile, and the 
mountain of bleſſing appointed for religious feſtivals. 
However, he acknowledged that none of the great ſtones, 
which Joſhua was directed to ſet up, were o be found on 
Gerizim. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from Naploſa is Jacob's well, moſt 
famous for our Saviour's conference with the woman of 
Samaria. Over this well there once ſtood a large church 
built by St, Helena, of which none but the foundation 
now remains. This well is at preſent covered with an 
old ſtone vault, into which pilgrims are let down thro' 
a ſtreight hole, when removing a broad flat ſtone, they 
diſcover the mouth of the well, which is dug in the 
firm rock; it is about three yards in diameter, and thirty- 
five in depth, about five of which are filled with water. 
This, ſays Mr. Maundrell, proves the falſhood of the 
ſtory told by travellers, that it is dry all the year round, 
except on the anmverſary of the day w ift ſat up- 
on its ſide, at which time they pretend that it bubbles 
up with plenty of water. | "ap 

Jeruſalem is encompaſſed with hills, ſo that the wy 
ſeems as if ſituated in an amphitheatre ; but no place 
fords a diſtant view of it: that from the mount of Olives, 
which is the beſt, and perhaps the fartheſt, is ſo near, 
that when our Saviour was there, Dr. Shaw obſerves he 
might be ſaid almoſt in a literal ſenſe, to weep over it. 
There are, however, few remains either of that city as 
it appeared in our Saviour's time, or as it was afterwards 
buile by Adrian, its very fituation being changed; for 
mount Sion, the higheſt part of the ancient Jeruſalem, 
is now almoſt entirely excluded; while the places ad- 

joining 
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joining to mount Calvary, where Chriſt ſuffered without 
the gate, are at preſent almoſt in the center. | 
This city, which is about three miles in-circumference, 
is ſituated in the ar” Pony degree, fifty minutes of north 
latitude, and in the thirty-fixth degree of eaſt n 
from London, on a rocky mountain, on all ſides of 
which are ſteep aſcents, except towards the north; and 
is furrounded oy a deep valley; which is again encom- 
paſſed with hills. The walls are not ſtrong, nor 
have any baſtions; but towers are erected upon them, af- 
ter the old method of fortification, and on one fide only 
it is defended by an inconſiderable ditch. The city has 
fix gates; theſe are that of Bethlehem, mount Sion, Ster- 
uilina, or the dunghill gate; St: Stephen's, Herod's, and 
that of Damaſcus, beſides the golden gate,which is ſhut up. 
The private buildings are mean, the ſtreets are nar- 
row, this ancient city but thinly inhabited. The 
reſort of pilgrims thither, and accommodating them with 
neceſſaries, ſeems the principal buſineſs of the inhabi- 
tants. A Turkiſh baſha reſides there in order to preſerve 
order, and collect the grand ſeignior's tribute from 
—— and the prieſts who reſide there, and alſo 
to protect them from the Arabs, when they viſit the holy 
laces in the adjacent — 6 
No French or European Chriſtian is allowed to enter 
the city till the governor is informed of his arrival, 
and he has paid the duties required, nor are any per- 
mitted to enter on horſeback or with arms, except they 
come with ſome public-minifter or conſul. The Euro- 
s, whether papiſts or proteſtants, always go to the 
Fain or Popiſh convent, where they are entertained by 
the guardian and friars for. their money, though ſome 
diſtinction is made between thoſe who travel thither out 
of devotion, and thoſe who only come out of curioſity, 
The pilgrims are indeed treated with peculiar marks 
of reſpect. The druggerman, or interpreter, with ſome 
others deputed by the convent, uſually meet the pilgrims 
without the gate of the city, where they pay the duties, 
and bring them to the cloiſter, where they are handſome- 
entertained, and an apartment is aſſigned them, where 
cir feet are waſhed. Some time after they are conduct- 
ed to the chapel, to which the father guardian comes 
with all his monks, and having made the pilgrims ſit on 
a couch of crimſon velvet, waſhes their feet in veſſels of 
water mixed with roſes, and kiſſes them; and after the 
guardian has done, the ſame ceremony is performed by 
all the monks, who in the mean while ſing hymns and 
- anthems. At the concluſion of this ceremony, each of 
che pilgrims receives a wax. taper, and they all make 
a proceſſion about the cloiſter, finging Te Deum for 
bringing them in ſafety to the holy city, and this they 
perform at three altars, that is, the high altar, dedicat- 
ed to the Holy Ghoſt; at the altar of our Lord's laſt 
ſupper; and at the altar of Chriſt's appearing to St. Tho- 
mas after his reſurrection. 
One of the principal places viſited by the pilgrims, is 
the church of the holy ſepulchre upon mount Calvary, 
which is about one hundred paces long, and ſixty wide. 
In order to lay the foundation of this church, the foun- 
ders were obliged to reduce the top of the mount to a 
plain area, by cutting down ſeveral parts of the rock, 
and raifing . ; but they ſay that care was taken that 
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no parts of the hill more immediately concerned in our 


Saviour's paſſion ſhould be altered, and therefore that 
part of the mount, where Chriſt was faſtened to the 
croſs, is left entire, and at preſent ſtands ſo. high above 
the common floor of the church, that there are twenty- 
one ſteps to 50 to the top; and the holy ſepulchre, in 
which our Lord's body was laid, which was originally a 
cave hewed in the rock, is now a grotto above ground, 
the rock being cut away from it. Et: 5 

This church, with many others throughout Paleſtine, 
is ſaid to have been founded by the empreſs Helena, the 
mother of Conſtantine the Great. At the weſt end of 
it is a ſquare tower or ſteeple, which appears ſomewhat 
ruinous; but the edifice in general is kept in good re- 
pair, and has a ſumptuous appearance. The of 
3 . round, and — two ara alleries above 
each other, ſupported e ſquare pillars, former] 
faced with — — mm = ſeveral 1 
pictures in niches, repreſenting prophets, apoſtles, and 
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among. the reſt, Conſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian empe- 
ror, and his mother Helena. This part of the church is 
covered with a dome of a prodigious ſize, ſupported b 
rafters of cedar, with an opening at the top, throug 
which it receives ſufficient lght. Exactly underneath 
this aperture is the holy ſepulchre, which riſes conſider- 
ably above the pavement; and the rock on the outſide 
is hewn into the form of a chapel, adorned on the out- 
ſide with ten beautiful columns of white marble; adjoin- 
ing to the wall, and ſupporting a cornice. People are 
obliged to ſtoop very low in entering the door, which 
does not exceed a yard in height; but within it is about 
705 feet ſquare, and as much high, all cut out of the 
ſolid rock, and lined with white marble. The tomb in 
which they ſay our Lord was laid is raiſed in the form 
of an altar, almoſt three feet from the floor, extending 
the whole length, and half the breadth of this little 
chapel, ſo that there is not room for more than three 
perſons to kneel without great inconvenience, The 
multitude of lamps here kept continually burning, ren- 
der the place extremely hot, the ſmoke of which eſcapes 
through vent-holes cut through the roof, over which. is 
a ſmall canopy covered with ſead, ſupported by ſix dou- 
ble Corinthian columns. 2 | 
The choir has ſome reſemblance to that of our cathe- 
drals; and is ſeparated from the body of the church by 


a wall, which has a door oppoſite to that of the holy ſe- 


pulchre ; terminating to the eaſt in a ſemicircle, where 
the high altar ſtands, which is richly gilt, and hung 
round with the pictures of ſeveral ſaints, painted full- 
faced, after,the manner of the Greeks, to whom the 
choir belongs. 
Though the church of the ſepulchre is leſs than. one 
hundred paces in length, and not more than ſixty in 
breadth, it is ſuppoſed to contain twelve or thirteen 
places conſecrated by ſome action relating to our Savi- 
our's death and reſurrection. As the place where the ſol- 
diers derided him; where they divided his garrhent ; 
where he was confined while they dug the hole in which 
they erected the croſs ; where he was nailed to it; where 
the croſs. was erected ; where the. ſoldiers ſtood who 
pierced his fide; where his body was anointed in order for 
burial ; where it was depolited in the ſepulchre; where 
the angels appeared to the women after his reſurreCtion ; 
where Chriſt himſelf appeared to Mary Magdalen; all 
which, and many others, are ſuppoſed to be contained 
within the narrow limits of this church, and are all adorn- 
ed with ſo many altars. . 
Anciently every Chriſtian nation had a ſmall ſociety of 
monks, who reſided in the galleries about the church, 
and the little buildings annexed to it; but the greateſt 
part of them have forſaken theſe apartments on ac- 
count of the heavy rents impoſed upon them by the 


Turks, and none remain but the Latins, Greeks, Ar- 


menians, and Coptics. Every fraternity had alſo their 
altars and a ſanctuary for their ſeparate uſe, from whence 
other nations were excluded. The , ſeveral ſeas have 
contended to have the holy e N as their on pro- 
perty, and in particular the Greeks and Latins have ſo 
warmly diſputed the privilege of ſaying maſs there, 
that they have ſometimes. come to blows, and wounded 
each other at the very door of the ſepulchre: however, 
by the interpoſition of the French king, it was put into 
the hands of the Latins, who have the ſole privilege of 
ſaying maſs in it, though the Chriſtians of all. nations 
may enter it, and perform their private devotions there, 
Ten or twelve-Latins, with a preſident over them, 
always reſide. in the church, and are daily employed in 
trimming the lamps; and every day they alſo make a ſo- 


lemn proceſſion, in which they carry tapers. and cruci- 


fixes to the ſeveral ſanctuaries, ſingirlg at each a little 
hymn, relating to the ſubje& of the place. But in tlie 
holy week before Eaſter, when the pilgrims uſually flock 
to Jeruſalem, this is performed with greater ſolemnity 
than at other times. On the evening of Good- Friday, 
as ſoon as it begins to —_ dark, all the friars and pil- 
grims aſſemble in the chapel of the Appatition, a ſmall 
oratory on the north ſide of the holy grave, in order to 
go in proceſſion round the church; but before this be- 

ins one of the friars preaches a ſermon in Italian, on 
= darkneſs at the crucifixion, and be has no ſooner 


begun 
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begun, than all the candles are put out, to give a more 
lively image of that darkneſs; and thus they continue 
without light, till the preacher having concluded his 
diſcourſe, every perfon preſent has a large lighted taper 
put into his hands, and the crucifixes and other uten- 
ſils are put in order for the proceſſion; Among the reſt 
is a large crucifix, which bears the image of our Lord, 
as big as the life, faſtened on with great nails. 'This 
image, which is well painted, and crowned with thorns, 
is carried at the head of the proceſſion, firſt to the pillar 
of Flagellation, a large piece of which they pretend to 
have in a little cell juſt by the chapel of the Apparition. 
They there ſing an hymn, and preach in Spaniſh on 
the ng of our Lord. From hence they 8 
to the priſon, where, they ſay, Chriſt was ſecured, 
while the ſoldiers prepared for his crucifixion : here alſo 
they ſing an hymn, and a third friar preaches in French. 
They next proceed to the altar of the diviſion of Chriſt's 
arments, where they only ſing an hymn. From thence 
they go to the chapel of Deriſion, where they ſing an 
hymn, and have another ſermon in French. From this 
place they go to Calvary, leaving their ſhoes at the foot 
of the ſtairs. Here are two altars, one where Chriſt 
was nailed to the croſs, at which they lay down the 
great crucifix, and act the part of the Jews in nailing 
our Saviour to it; and after the hymn, one of the friars 


preaches another ſermon upon the crucifixion. At the | 


other altar is a hole in the rock, in which they pretend 
the foot of the croſs ſtood, and here they ſet up their 
croſs with the bloody image upon it, and leaving it, 
ſing an hymn, after which the father-guardian, ſeating 
Himſelf before it in a chair, preaches a paſſion ſermon, in 
Italian. In this manner Mr. Maundrell 
About four feet from the hole in which they fix the 
foot of the croſs, is a cleft in the rock, ſaid to be made 
riſt. Tt has the appearance of a natural breach about 
a ſpan wide at its upper part, and the fides of it anſwer 
each oder; running in ſuch intricate windings as ſeem 
above the power of art to imitate. The chaſm is about 
two ſpans deep, after which it cloſes; but again opens 


below, as may be ſeen in another chapel] by the fide of 


mount Calvary, where it runs down to an unknown 
depth. e | | 


After this ſermon, two friars repreſenting Joſeph of 


Arimathea and Nicodemus, go with a grave and ſolemn 
air to the croſs, draw out the nails, and take down 
the pretended body, which is ſo contrived that the joints 
are flexible as if i was really fleſh and bone, and the 
ſtranger is ſurpriſed to ſee them bend down the arms, 
which were before extended, and lay them upon” the 
body, which is received in a large winding-ſheet, and 
carried down from mount Calvary, while all the com- 
pany attend it to the ſtone of unction, which, they ſay, 
is the place where Chriſt was anointed and prepared for 
burial ; and here they caſt over the fictitious corpſe 
ſweet powders and ſpices, and in the mean while ſing an 
bymn, after which a friatr preaches a funeral ſermon in 
Arabic. The pretended body is then carried away, and laid 
in un where it is ſhut up till Eaſter Monday. 
There is another ceremony obſerved in this church, 
which is too ſingular to be omitted. This is a pious 
fraud performed by the Greek prieſts, who pretend that 
upon every Eaſter- eve a miraculous flame deſcends into 
the holy ſepulchre, and kindles all the lamps and can- 
dles there. The Eaſter of theGreeks happening a week 
"after that of the Latins, when Mr. Maundrell 'was at 
1 he went on the evening before their Eaſter 
Sunday to this church, which he found crowded with 
a diſtracted mob, making a hideous clamour, and with 
difficulty preffing through them, got into the gallery next 
the Latin convent, where he had a view-of all that paſt. 
. The people ran with all their might round the holy ſe- 
pulchre, crying,“ Huia, hula z” © this is he, this 
die is he,” And having at length, by their running 
round and their vociferation, almoſt turned their brains, 
they acted the moſt antie tricks imaginable, ſometimes 
dragging one another along the floor, and carrying others 
upon their ſhoulders round the ſepulchre: ſometimes 
they carried men with their heels upwards, with ſuch 
jndecency, as to expoſe their nudities; and ſometimes, 


: 


faw it performed. 


oy. the earthquake, which rent the rocks at the death of 
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they tumbled round the ſepulchre, like tumblers on a 
ſtage ; and, in ſhorr, nothing can be more rude and ex- 
travagant than their behaviour upon this occaſion. This 
frantic tumult laſted from twelve to four in the after. 
noon ; and then the Greeks ſet out in a proceſſion round 
| the ſepulchre, followed by the Armenians, encompaſſ- 
ing it three times, dreſſed in their embroidered habits 
and carrying crucifixes, ſtandards, and ftreamers. To. 
wards the end of the proceſſion a pigeon came flutterin 
into the cupola over the ſepulchre, at which the people 
redoubled their ſhouts and clamour. The Latins oh. 
ſerved to the Engliſh gentlemen, that this bird was let 
fly by the Greeks to deceive the people into the belief 
that this was a viſible deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. After 
the proceſſion the ſuffragan of the Greek patriarch, ang 
the principal Armenian biſhop, approached the door of 
the ſepulchre, cut the ſtring with which it was faſtened 
and breaking the ſeal, entered in, ſhutting the door after 
them, all the candles and lamps within having been be- 
fore extinguiſhed in the preſence of the Turks. As the 
accompliſhment of the miracle drew nearer, the excla. 
mations were redoubled, and the people preſſed with 
ſuch violence towards the door, that it was not in the 
power of the janizaries who ſtood to guard it to keep 
them off with the ſevereſt blows. This crowding was oc- 
caſioned by their deſire to light their candles at the holy 
flame, as ſoon as it was brought out of the ſepulchre. 
The two biſhops had not been above a minute in the 
ſepulchre, before a glimmering of the holy fire was ſeen 
through ſome chinks of the door, at which the mob be- 
haved with the moſt extravagant kind of phrenzy. Soon 
after the two piſhops came out with blazing torches in 
their hands, which they held up at the door, while the 
people thronged about them to light their tapers at the 
divine flame, though the Turks endeavoured to keep 
them off with their clubs, and laid on without mercy. 
Thoſe who got the hire inſtantly applied it to their faces 
and boſoms, pretending that it would not burn like an 
earthly flame ; but none of them would try the experi- 
ment w da. to make good this pretenſion. How- 
ever, ſuch numbers of tapers were preſently lighted, 
that the whole church ſeemed in a blaze, and this illu- 
mination concluded the ceremony. n 
The Latins take great pains to expoſe this cere 
as a ſhameful impoſition: and ſcandal to the Chriſtian 
religion. Mr, Thevenot obſerves, a flint and ſteel would 
ſoon produce fire were there none in the ſepulchre be- 
fore; and, — to him, the Turks have diſcovered 
the cheat, and would have puniſhed them for it; but the 
patriarch repreſented, he could not pay them the mon 
required of him if they took from him the profit of the 
holy fire: they are therefore ſuffered to continue the 
juggle, and the prieſts have acted the cheat ſo long, that 
they are now in a manner compelled to ſtand to it, for 
fear of endangering the apoſtacy of the people. n 
The zealous among theſe bigots ſmear pieces of linen 
with the melted wax which drops from theſe tapers, and 
lay them up for winding-ſheets 'for themſelves and their 
ends, imagining, ſays the Rev. Mr, Maundrell, that 
nothing can be a better ſecurity againſt their ſuffering 
by the flames of hell. | 10 
The Armenians have a ſpacious convent on a pleaſant 
ſpot of 8 which, with the gardens, covers all that 
part of Mount Sion which is at preſent within the city 
walls; and they aſſert, that their church is built over 
the place where St. James, the brother of John, was 
-beheaded. In this ſtructure are two altars richly adorned, 
and in the middle of the church ſtands the pulpit covered 
with tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of pearl, with a beautiful 
eupola over it of the fame fabric; and, it is ſaid, that 
the tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of pearl are ſo exquiſitel 
mingled and inlaid, that the workmanſhip greatly ex- 
ceeds the value of the materials. 
The Armenians have a chapel in the convent where 
they ſay the houſe of Annas ſtood, and on the inſide they | 
ſhow'a hole in the wall to point out the place where 
one of the officers of the high "prieſt ſmote our Saviour. 
In the court before the chapel is an olive-tree, to which 
they pretend that Chriſt was chained by order of Annas, 
to prevent his eſcape. They have aſſo another ſmall 
chapel on the ſpot where the houſe of Calaphas ſtood, 
an 


| 
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and under the altar they pretend is the ſtone that lay at | 


the door of our Saviour's ſepulchre, which they ſay the 
Armenians ſtole from the church of the ſepulchre and 
brought thither, though it is two yards and a quarter 
long, one yard broad, and a yard thick. It is plaiſtered 
over; only about five or ſix places are left bare to re- 
ceive the Uuſſes of the pilgrims. In this chapel is alſo 
ſhewn a ſmall cell, ſaid to be our Lord's priſon, till the 
morning when he was carried before Pilate. | 

Juſt without Sjon-gate is the church of the Cznaculum, 
where they ſay Chriſt inſtituted his laſt ſupper ; but this 
being converted into a moſque, the Chriftians are not 
permitted to enter it. Near it are the ruins of a houſe 
in which the Virgin is ſuppoſed to have died; and at 
ſome diſtance from it is a. place where they ſay a Jew 
arreſted her body as they were conveying it to the 
grave; but the hand with which he ſeized the bier was 
withered. | | | - bt 

At the bottom of Mount Sion, without the city, is 
ſhewn Bathſheba's pool, where ſhe was waſhing herſelf 
when David ſaw her from the terrace of his palace. At 
2 ſmall diſtance from thence. is the Potters-Field, after- 
wards called The Field of Blood, but now named Campo 
Santo: this piece of ground is only about thirty yards 
long and fifteen broad, one-half of which is taken up 
by a ſquare building erected for a charnel houſe, It is 
twelve yards high, and bodies are let down into it from 
the top, where five holes are left open for that purpoſe, 
through which they — be ſeen under different degrees 
of putrefaction. A little below the Campo Sancto is a 
cave, conſiſting of ſeveral rooms one within another, 
where the diſciples are ſaid to have hid themſelves when 
they forſook their maſter. | | 

On Mount Olivet they ſhew .ſeveral caves cut with 
intricate windings, called the ſepulchres of the prophets, 
and twelve arched vaults, where it is pretended the 
apoſtles compiled their Creed; and at the top of the 
Mount they ſhew the-place of our Saviour's aſcenſion, 
where there was antiently a large church, but all that 
remains of it is an octagonal cupola about eight yards in 
diameter, which. is ſaid to be over the place where our 
Lord ſet his laſt footſteps on earth; and upon a hard 
ſtone under the cupola is ſhewn the print of one of his 
feet. This chapel af the Aſcenſion is in the cuſtody of 
the Turks, who uſe it for a moſque. 75050 FMT 
On another fide of the mountain they ſhew the place 


where Chriſt: beheld the city and wept over it, and near 


the bottom is a great ſtane, upon which the bleſſed Vir- 


gin dropt her girdle after her aſſumption, in order to con- 


vince St. Thomas; and there is ſtill to be ſeen a ſmall 
winding channel upon the ſtone, which they ſay is the 
impreſſion of the girdle when it fell. A little Ra is 
ſhewn Gethſemane, an even piece of ground between 
the foot of mount Olivet and the brook Cedron. 


lanted with olive-trees, which the people are ſo credu- 


ous as to believe are the ſame which grew there in our 


Sayiour's time; and the olives, ſtones, and oil produced 
from them are purchaſed at à high price by the Spa- 
niards: and yet Je d obſerves; that Titus cut down 
all the trees within a hundred furlongs of Jeruſalem. 
At the upper part of this garden is aflatledge of naked 
rocks, ſaid to be the place on which Peter, — and 
John fell aſleep during our Saviour's agony; and by it 
is a cave, in which, it is ſaid, he underwent that bitter 
part of his paſſion. Near it is a narrow piece of ground, 
twelve yards long and one broad, ſaid to be the path on 
which Judas walked up to Chriſt, and ſaying, “ Hail 
*« maſter,” kiſſed him. This narrow path is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a wall on each ſide, as a terra damnata, which was 
done by the Turks, Who, as well as the Chriſtians, 
deteſt the ground on which that infamous piece of 
treachery was acted. - They alſo ſhew the place where 
the palace of Pilate: ſtood ;; but upon this ſpot is now 
only an ordinary Turkiſh houſe, from the terrace of 
which people have a full view of the ſpot on which the 
temple ſtood; and, it is ſaid, that a — place for an 
auguſt building could not be found. on the whole earth; 
2 905 Chriſtian is permitted to enter within the borders 
that 
moſque of an octagonal figure, ſaid to be erected on the 


out our Lord to the 


It 
does not exceed fifty-ſeven yards ſquare, but is well 


ground. In the middle of the area ſtands a 
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ſpot where formerly ſtood the Holy of holies. In the 
above pretended houſe of Pilate they ſhe the room 
where Chriſt was mocked with enſigns of royalty, and 
buffeted by the ſoldiers. On the other ſide of the ſtreet 
is a room, which belongs to a weaver's ſhop, where it is 
ſaid our Saviour was ſcourged. In what is called the 
dolorous way, they ſhew the place where Pilate brought 
ple, ſayirig, © Behold the man ;” 
where Chriſt fainted twice under the croſs; where the 
Virgin Mary ſwooned at this tragical fight; where St. 
Veronica preſented him a handkerchief to wipe his 
bleeding brows; and where the ſoldiers compelled 
Simon to bear his croſs, 

They ſhew many other places in the city of Jeruſa- 
lem, and its neighbourhood, diſtinguiſhed by ſome ac- 
tion of our Saviour or his apoſtles; ſo that there is not 
the leaſt circumſtance relating to his behaviour either 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures, or believed as traditions, 
but they can-point out the very ſpot where it was per- 
formed, with much greater exactneſs than thoſe who 
lived when thoſe events were performed. We ſhall now 
lead our reader to a few of thoſe places at a diſtance 
from Jerufalem, celebrated on account of the events 
performed there. | | 

We ſhall begin with Bethlehem, which is famous 
for being the birth-place of our Saviour. It is ſeated two 
miles to the ſouth of Jeruſalem, on the ridge of a hill, 
in thirty-one — 5 thirty minutes north latitude; but 
at preſent is only an inconſiderable place, though it is 
much viſited by the pilgrims. It has, however, a chureh 
erected by Helena, which is yet entire, and in the form 
of a croſs. - The roof is of cedar, ſupported by four 
rows of columns, ten in each row, ke 5 of one entire 
block of white marble, in many places beautifully ſpeck- 
led. . The walls are covered with large ſquares of white 
marble almoſt to the top, and the reſt is adorned with 
Moſaic painting, Over the midſt of the chancel is a 
handſome cupola, covered with lead and adorned with 
figures in moſaic work. Under the church, in a cave 
hewn out of the rock, is the chapel of the nativity, in 
which they pretend to ſhew the manner in which Chrift 
was laid, alſo cut out of the rock, and now encruſted 
with marble. An altar, with the repreſentation of the 
nativity, is erected here, and lamps kept a before 
it. Here is alſo the chapel of St. Joſeph, the ſuppoſed 
father of our Lord, and of the Holy Innocents. The 
place is chiefly inhabited by a few poor Greeks, and at 
a ſmall diſtance is a monaſtery of Franciſcan friars. 

Near Bethlehem they ſhew the place where the ſhep- 
herds were watching their flocks when they received the 
glad tidings of Chriſt's birth, and at a ſmall diſtance is 
the village where they dwelt. | r- 

The wilderneſs of St. John, though very rocky, is 
well cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, vines, and 
olive- trees. In this wilderneſs they ſhew a cave and 
fountain, where they ſay the Baptiſt uſed to exerciſe his 
auſterities, - Between this wilderneſs and” Jeruſalem is 
the convent of St. John, which is a large, ſquare, and 
neat modern ſtructure ; and its church is particularly 
beautiful. It conſiſts of three iſles, and at the upper 
end of that to the north is a detent of ſeven marble 
ſteps to a ſplendid altar, erected on the place where the 
Baptiſt is ſaid to have been born. This church has a 
handſome cupola in the middle, under which is'a pave- 
ment of moſaic work that is ſaid to equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the fineſt works of the kind among the antients. 

Nearer to Jeruſalem is a neat convent of the Greeks, 
that takes is name from the holy croſs, It ſtands in a 
delightful ſituation ; but what 1s moſt extraordinary, 
is the reaſon they here give for its name and foundation; 
for they ridiculouſly pretend, that here is the earth which 
nouriſhed the root.that bore the tree of which the croſs 
was made. Under the high altar they ſhew a hole in 
the ground, where the ſtump of the tree ſtood, and many 
pilgrims-are ſo blindly ſuperſtitious as to fall down and 
worſhip it. Here the father guardian waſhes the feet of 
all the pilgrims who come thither, while the whole ſo- 
ciety ſtand round ſinging hymns ; and when the guardian 
has finiſhed his office, the pilgrims feet are kiſſed by 
every friar, Wanmmn | 


Nazareth 
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Naxaretli is ndw a ſmall village, ſituated in a kind of 


round concave valley on the top of a high hill, in thirty- 
two degrees thirty minutes north latitude. The church 
of Nazareth is partly formed by a cave, whepe it is ſaid, 
the Virgin received the meſſage from the angel, 
« Hail, thou that art highly favoured, &c.” | his 
ſtructure is in the form of a croſs, and is fourteen paces 
long and fix over, running directly into the cave, 


having no other arch over it but that of the natural 


rock. The tranſverſe part, which is erected acroſs the 
mouth of the cave, is nine paces long and four broad; 
and where theſe join are two granite pillars, one ſup- 
poſed to ſtand where the angel, and the other where 
the Virgin ſtood, at the time of the anunciation. The 
pillar of the Virgin has been broken, and eighteen in- 
ches in length taken away between the pillar and its 
pedeſtal, and yet it touches the roof, to which it proba- 
ly hangs, though the friars maintain that it is re 
a miracle. In this village they ſhew the houſe of St. 
Naeh, where Chriſt lived near thirty years in ſubjection 
to his ſuppoſed father. Near it they point out the place 
where ſtood the ſynagogue, in which Jeſus preached the 
ſermon by which his countrymen were ſo exaſperated. 
At each of theſe laſt places are the ruins of a handſome 
church erected by Helena. 
he next place we ſhall mention is Mount Tabor, a 
high, round, and beautiful mountain near Jeruſalem, 
thought to be that on which our Saviour was transfigured. 
People are near an hour in aſcending to the top, where 
find a moſt fruitful and delicious plain of an oval 
form, about two furlongs in. length, and one in breadth. 
It is every where encompaſſed with trees, except to- 
wards the ſouth, and was antiently encompaſſed with 
walls, trenches, and other fortifications, many remains 
of which are till viſible. In ſeveral places are ciſterns 
of good water, and: near the plain are three caves, form- 
ed to repreſent the tabernacles Peter propoſed to erect ; 
when, beholding the glory of the transhguration, he 
cried out, Lord, it is good for us to be here, let us 
«© make three tabernacles, &c.” The top of this moun- 
tain affords a moſt delightful proſpect. The north-weſt 
affords a view of the Mediterranean, and all round are 
the fine plains of Galilee and Eſdraelon. To the eaſt- 
ward is Mount Hermon, and at the foot is ſeated Nain, 
famous for our Lord's reſtoring the widow's ſon to life. 
Due caſt is the ſea, or tather lake of Tiberias; and cloſe 
to it a ſteep mountain, down which the ſwine ran and 
periſhed in the water. Towards the north is what they 
call the Mount of the Beatitudes, a ſmall riſing from 
which Chriſt delivered his ſermon ; and near this little 
hill is the city of Saphet, ſtanding upon a high' moun- 
tain, which, being then in view, our Saviour may be 
ſuppoſed to allude to it when he ſays, A city ſet on 
«« a hill cannot be hid;” and to the ſouthward is a 
view of the mountains of Gilboa, fatal to Saul. 

Mr. Maundrell obſerves, that it is pretty extraordinary 
that almoſt every thing repreſented to be done in the 
Goſpel is ſaid by the people who ſhew the places to be 
done in caves, even where the circumſtances of the ac- 
tions themſelves ſeem to a 7* very different places : 
thus thoſe of the birth of the Virgin Mary, of the anun- 
ciation, of 's ſalutation of Elizabeth, of the nati- 
vity of Chriſt and John the Baptiſt, of the transfigura- 
tion, and of St. Peter's repentanee, are repreſented as 

being done under ground, 


8 ECT. XX. 
Of Naxrol iA, or Asta Minot, | 
Its Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Rivers ;. 
with a particular Deſcription of the Euxine or Black Sea. 
De Duviſions of the Country] with a conciſe Account 
. Caramania, Aladulia, and Amaſia; which contain : 
antient Provinces of Lydia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, 
Cillcia, adocia, Pontus Cappadocius, Pontus Polemo- 
niac, and Pontus Galaticus. | 


ATOLIA, or Anatolia, formerly called Aſia 
Minor, is the moſt weſterly part of Turky in 
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its eaſtern ſituation with reſpect to Europe, and on the 
ſame account is called the Levant. This country is 4 
very large peninſula, which extends from the river 
Euphrates as far as the Archipelago ; which, with the 
ſea of Marmora, the ſtreights of Galipoli, and of Con- 
ſtantinople, ſeparate it from Europe on the weſt ; ang 
it is bounded on the north by the Euxine or Black Sea. 
and by the Mediterranean and Syria on the ſouth, ex. 
tending from thirty-ſeven to forty-one degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and {from twenty-ſeven to for 
degrees eaſt longitude. Its utmoſt length from eaſt to 
weſt is computed to be about ſix hundred miles, and its 
breadth from north to ſouth about three hundred and 
twenty. This country is uſually divided into four 
parts, Caramania, Aladulia, Amaſia, and Natolia 
roper. 6 

he air is healthy, and the whole county has a rich 
and fertile ſoil, though the tyranny of the Turkiſh go- 
vernment has almoſt reduced it to a deſart; for, not- 
withſtanding the fields are naturally rich and well water- 
ed, they lie Dr the moſt part uncultivated, and are over- 
run with brambles and weeds. The few plains im- 
proved by agriculture yield excellent corn of feveral 
ſorts, and a — of fruits, as exquiſite grapes, olives, 
citrons, oranges, lemons, figs, ſeveral others ; be- 
ſides plenty of coffee, rhubarb, galls, balſam, opium, 
and other valuable gums and drugs. 

This country is watered by a conſiderable number of 
rivers, the principal of which are the Porteni, Zagari, 
or 8 ius, the Aitoeſu, Ali, Hali, or Otmigiut, 
and the Iris, or Caſalmach, which diſcharge themſelves 
in the Euxine Sea ; the Jechel-Irma, or Green River, 
that falls into the Kara, or Black River, which dit. 
charges itſelf into the Euphrates ; the Satalia, the Cyd- 
nus, or Caraſu, and the Xanthus, or Sirbis, which run 
into the Mediterranean; the Madre, antiently the Mzan- 
der, the Granicus, the Cayſter, orCaraſou, the Samander, 
or Scamandra, and the Hermus, now Sarabat, which 
receives the Pactolus, the Caicus, the Caftri, or Gir- 
maſti, and falls into the Archipelago. 

As the Black or Euxine Sea waſhes the northern coaſt 
of Natolia, it is proper here to give a particular deſcrip- 
tion of it. It lies between Europe and Afia, and is 
bounded on the north by Tartary; on the eaſt by Min- 

relia, Circaſſia, and Georgia; on the ſouth by Nato- 
ia; and on the weſt by Romania, Bulgaria, and Beſſa- 
rabia, extending from the forty- ſecond to the forty- ſixth 
degree of north latitude, and from the twenty-ninth to 
the. forty-fourth degree of longitude, its form being 
generally compared to that of a dended bow. - It is en- 
| tirely ſurrounded by the Turkiſh dominions, who have 
the ſole navigation of it. The Ruffians have indeed 
attempted to trade upon this fea; but by late treaties, 
they have been obliged to give up all their fortreſſes on 


its coaſt, and conſequently to abandon its navigation. 


This ſea has been denominated black, not from the 
colour of its water, or of its fand, but from the furious 
tempeſts ſaid to rage here; though it has not more fre- 
quent nor more violent ſtorms than other ſeas. But pro- 
bably ſome particular - perſons being loſt there, when 
navigation was much leſs underſtood than it is at pre- 
ſent, the people were taught to entertain terrible appre- 
henſions of it; which being improved by Ovid, and other 
poets, it is no wonder that it was at length called Black, 
or Terrible. 1 90 | 

We ſhall begin with Caramania, which lies contiguous 
to the province of Syria, and is under the government 
of a beglerbeg. This province contains the antient 
Lycia,  Pamphylia, Pifidia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. 

. Lycias, at preſent called Mentiſeli, is bounded on the 
north and eaſt by Phrygia Major and Pamphylia; on 
the ſouth by the Mediterranean, and on the weſt by 
Caria, The mountains which branch out of Taurus 
ſurround it on three fides, as does the fea on the fourth. 
The river Xanthus divides it into two, and ſeveral leſſer 
ſtreams run acroſs it; which once rendered it very rich 


and fertile; but at preſent it is entirely neglected. It 


has a remarkable mountain named Chimæra, about fix 
miles from the ſea; which has been celebrated by Vir- 
il for its volcano, near which the Lycians built a city 


Aſia; it received its name of Anatolia, or Natolia, from 


E 


called Hepheſtiz, and dedicated it to Vulcan. From its 
| having 
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having lions at the top, goats about the middle, and 
ſnakes at the bottom, it is ſaid the poets feigned the mon- 
ſter Chimzra, which they wa: as having the head, 
body, and hind parts of thoſe animals. 2 

his country had anciently ſeveral conſiderable cities, 
but the face of things is entirely changed, and it does 
not appear that any conſiderable remains are left to pro- 
claim their former grandeur. 

Pamphylia is bounded on the north by Piſidia; on the 
eaſt by Cilicia; om the ſouth by the Mediterranean ; and 
on the weſt by Lycia, The inland cbuntry is extreme- 
ly mountainous, and abounds with large flocks of goats, 
and the natives make excellent camblets of their 
hair; but towards the ſea-coaſt the country is naturally 
fertile. The principal town'is Attalia, now called Sat- 
talia, which has a pretty good harbour, but the entrance 
is difficult, and it is defended by a caſtle, which is conſi 
dered in that part of the world as a fortification of conſi- 
derable ſtrength. There is alſo the city of Perga, which 
was anciently famous for its temple dedicated to Diana. 

Piſidia, another divifion of Caramania, lies to the 
north of Pamphylia, and conſiſts of a fruitful plain en- 
tirely ſurrounded by mountains, which affords ſome mi- 
nerals, paſture, ws great quantities of wood. Antioch, 
called Antiochia Piſidiæ, to diſtinguiſh it from the city 
of the ſame name in Syria, was the capital of this pro- 
vince when it was under the Roman government, and 
was likewiſe called Cæſarea; but like the other places of 
Aſia, it is now reduced to a very mean town. 

Lycaonia, or Iſauria, is ſituated to the eaſtward of 
Pifidia, and is a fine champain country. Its principal 
town is Iconium, now Cogni, which is the capital city, 
not only of Lycaonia, but of all Caramania, where the 
beglerbeg himſelf reſides. It is ſituated about an hun- 
dred miles north of the ſea-coaſt, near a freſh water- 
lake. The other towns are _ where the people 
attempted to offer ſacrifices to St. Paul and Barnabas; 
Derbe, which is towards the ſouth part of the country ; 
and Ifauria, which once | name to the province, but 
is now entirely deſtroyed. | 
Cilicia extends near two hundred and fifty miles along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, having Syria on the eaſt, 
and Pamphylia on the weſt; but does not exceed fifty 
miles in breadth from north to ſouth. On the north and 
eaſt the country is rocky and mountainous, and the 
paſſes between the mountains exceeding narrow; but 
the plain country is very fruitful, The principal towns 
are Iſſus, now called Lajazzo, or Aiazzo, which is ſitu- 
ated on a bay to which it gives its name, and is remark- 
able for the victory obtained by Alexander over Darius 
among the mountains in its neighbourhood. Tarſus, 
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the capital of the province, at preſent called Therafla;. 


Sole, or Pompeopolis; Philadelphia, Seleucia, Tra- 
chea, and Silenus. | 
The next grand ſub-diviſion of Natolia, called Ala- 
dulia, extends eaſtward to the river Euphrates, and con- 
tains all the ancient Cappadocia, This is a country of 
very great extent, which formerly abounded in corn, 
wine, and fruits, of which it is not deſtitute at preſent; 
but as the Turks cultivate no more land than they want 
for their own private uſe, and export- nothing from 
hence, it is impoſſible that the face of the country ſhould 
appear ſo delightful, or that it ſhould enjoy ſuch plenty 
as formerly. A large ridge of hills run acroſs the coun- 
try, and contain mines of filver, copper, and allum ; 
there is here alſo a good breed of horſes, and plenty of 
oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, deer, and wild fowl. 
The principal towns are Cæſarea, now Caiſar, which 
was the capital of Cappadocia when it was under the 
dominion of the Romans. It is ſituated on a rock at a 
ſmall diſtance from the river Melus, and is a pret 
handſome city well peopled. Maroſch, antiently call- 
ed Melita, 1s ſeated near the banks of the Euphrates, 
and is a large town in which the beglerbeg reſides. 
+ The next diviſion of Natolia is Amaſia, which con- 
tains Pontus Cappadocius, Pontus Polemoniac, and 
Pontus Galaticus. | 

Pontus Cappadocius is bounded by Georgia on the 
eaſt, by the Euxine or Black-Sea on the north, by 
Armenia Minor on the ſouth, and by Pontus Polemo- 


niac on the weſt. The principal town is Trebiſond, 
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which is ſituated on the Black- Sea, in forty degrees forty» 
five minutes north latitude, at the foot of a little ſteep hill 
by the ſea-ſide. The walls, which are very lofty; are ſup- 
poſed to ſtand upon the ancient foundations, becauſe 
the town is ſtill an oblong ſquare : they have high battle- 
ments, and are evidently built out of the ruins of an- 
cient buildings, as appears from inſcriptions found on 
pietes of marble in ſeveral parts of them. Ihe town is 
arge, but not very populous; for it has more groves 
and gardens than houſes, and theſe are only, one ſtory 
high: The caſtle is large and ſituated on a flat rock, in 
which the ditches are cut. The port is at the eaſt end' 
of the town, and was fotmerly ſo commodious, that it 
occaſioned a very great trade; but it is now almoſt de- 
ſtroyed, and cannot be entered by veſſels larger than the 
Turkiſh ſaiques. The ſuburbs, which are much bigger 
than the city, are chiefly inhabited by Greeks and Arme- 
nians, who are allowed the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, Neither the hills nor the vallies about the town 
are ſo fertile as in other parts of Natolia, on which ac- 
count proviſions are neither ſo cheap, nor ſo good as in 
other places: they have fleſh in their markets but few 
months in the year, and fiſh is ſtill ſcarcer. The coun- 
8 produces excellent oil, but their wine is not extra- 
Ordin ; 

The Greek and Roman emperors were maſters of this 
city by turns. In 1209 the emperor Alexis Commines, 
ſurnamed the Great, uſurped the ſovereignty of it with 
the title of duke; and John Commines, his ſucceſſor, 
is ſaid to be the firſt who permitted the Greeks to ſtile 
him emperor of Trebiſond ; a title which its princes en- 
joyed till 1460, when Mahomet II. carried David Com- 
mines priſoner to Conſtantinople, where he was ſome 


time after put to death, and this place has ever fince been 


under the dominion of the Turks. 

Pontus Polemoniac is ſituated to the weſtward of Pon- 
tus Cappadocius. lts principal town is Neoceſarea, now 
Tocat, which is the capital of the province, and the ſeat 
of the beglerbeg. This is a handſome city built at the 
foot of a very high mountain, and encompaſſes a round 
rock, which riſes in the midſt of the town, and has a 
caſtle at the top of it. The ſtreets are narrow, but the 
houſes pretty well built, and one of the moſques is very 
magnificent. The city is inhabited by Mahometans, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, and for fourteen or fif- 
teen leagues round Tocat the country is chiefly inhabit- 
ed by Armenian Chriſtians, who work in ſeveral me- 
chanic branches of trade, particularly in copper, all 
manner of veſſels of that metal being made here, and ex- 
ported to-Conſtantinople and Egypt. They have alſo a 
great manufactory of Turky leather. The wine is ex- 
cellent, and they have almoſt all forts of fruit in great 
plenty; and as this is one of the greateſt thoroughfare 


' towns of the eaſt, they have better accommodations for 


merchants and travellers than in moſt other places. 
Here the caravans lodge which come from Conſtantino- 
ple, Smyrna, Perſia, Diarbec, and Bagdat. About a 
mile from the city is a river over which is a beautiful 
ſtone bridge. This river waters a very large and fertile 
plain, that produces great quantities of ſaffron, which is 
extremely profitable, it being ſent to the Indies, where 


it is purchaſed at a high price, and uſed by the natives 
in their food, | 


SECT. XXI. 


Of Natolia Proper, its Extent and Diviſons; farticularly 
Pontus, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia Major, Lydia, 
Doris, Carta, re, olis, Myſia, Phrygia, and Bi- 
thynia; with the Cities in each, and a particular Deſcrip- 
tton of Smyrna, and of the Cameleons near that City. 

N ATOLIA Proper extends from the Archipelago, 

that is, from twenty-ſix degrees thirty minutes eaſt 
longitude to almoſt the thirty-fifth, where it is bounded 
by the beglerbeglics of Amaſia and Aladulia, and ex- 
tends from the coaſt of the Black Sea on the north, to 
the government of Caramania on the ſouth ; that'is, from 
thirty-ſeven to forty-one degrees twenty minutes north 
latitude, and is by far the largeſt diviſion of Natolia. It 
4 E 2 contains 
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contains many fine provinces z theſe are, Pontus, Paph- 


lagonia, Galatia, Phrygia Major, Lydia, Doris, Caria, 
Ionia, olis, Myſia, Phrygia, and Bichynia. 

Pontus and Paphlagonia are uſually joined together, 
and have the Euxine Sea on the north, Cappadocia on 
the eaſt, Galatia on the ſouth, and Bithynia on the 
weſt, The name of Pontus was formerly given to the 
whole coaſt of the Euxine Sea, which from thence was 
called Mare Ponticum; but what we now. treat of, is 
only a ſmall part of it. The chief towns are, 

maſtris, now Semaſtro, a ſea-port at the mouth of 
the river Parthenius. : 

Heraclea Ponti, now Penderachi, a ſea- port in the 
north-weſt part of the country. 

Claudiopolis, now Caſtromena, an inland town. 

The principal city in that part of this diviſion named 
Paphlagonia is, - Cinope, which is ſituated upon the 
iſthmus of a peninſula about ſix miles in circumference, 
This city Mithridates, king of Pontus, made the capi- 
tal of his dominions, and Lucullus added it to the Ro- 
man conqueſts. The whole peninſula conſiſts of plea- 
ſant fields and gardens, and the city has a double wall, 
with triangular and pentagonal towers; but the caſtle is 
run to ruin, and has only a ſmall garriſon. The city is 
inhabited only by the Turks; for the Greeks and Jews 
are forced to Lins in the ſuburbs. There are ſome little 
remains of the ancient grandeur of this city to be ſeen 
in the modern buildings, particularly pieces of marble 
columns are interſperſed among the other ſtones in the 
walls; and in the Turkiſh burying-place are a prodigi- 
ous number of pedeſtals, bates, and capitals, which 
the Turks have carried thither to erect and adorn their 
2 The adjacent country produces good corn, wine, 
and oil. 8 

Galatia is bounded by Cappadocia on the eaſt, by 
Pamphylia on the ſouth, by Phrygia on the weſt, and 
by Paphlagonia on the north. 

The principal city of Galatia is Ancyra, now called 

Angouri, which is ſituated on the river Melus, and is 
one of the beſt cities of Natolia. The ſtreets abound 
with old marble columns, among which ſome are of a 
kind of reddiſh porphyry, veined with white; and there 
are found ſome pieces of white and red jaſper, Though 
the houſes of the city are moſtly built with clay, there 
are frequently fine pieces of watts uſed to adorn them; 
and though the city walls are low, they are compoſed of 
pieces of the ſhafts of columns, baſes, capitals, and en- 
tablatures : but theſe are moſt frequently found in the 
gates and towers, The caſtle has a triple wall 
ed of large pieces of white marble, and of ſtones reſem- 
bling porphyry, on which are ſeveral inſcriptions ; but 
at preſent moſt of theſe are not legible. 
The inhabitants of this city are ſaid to amount to 
about forty thouſand Mahometans, four or five thouſand 
Armenians, - and a thouſand Greeks, The Armenians 
have ſeven churches here, and the Greeks two, 

In the 1 country are ſaid to be the fineſt breed 
of goats in the world; they are perfectly white, and their 
hair, which is as fine as fill, is curled, and eight or nine 
inches long. Of this hair they make fine ſtuffs, which 
are the chief manufactures of the country, and in which 
the inhabitants carry on a great trade. 'Theſe goats 
are only to be found withih four or five day's journey 
from the city ; for the breed degenerates if they are car- 
ried farther. ; | 

The next province we ſhall mention is Phrygia Ma- 
jor, now called Germian, formerly a fruitful and plea- 
fant country, but now, in a great meaſure uncultivated. 
It is bounded on the north by Bithynia, on the eaſt by 
Galatia, on the ſouth by Pamphylia, and on.the weſt by 
Myſia: The rivers Mzander, — Hemus, and 
Marcius, have all their ſources in this diſtrict. The 
principal towns are, ' 

_  Cotzum, now Chintaia, a confiderable town, the 
ſeat of the begler 
before the taking of Conſtantinople. 

| Gordium, where Gordius king of Phrygia is ſaid. to 
have tied the famous knot in Apollo's temple, of which 
it was foretold, that the perſon who untied it ſhould. be 
emperor. of the world; but Alexander finding great dif- 
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beg, and once of the Turkiſh, emperots, 
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| ficulty in accompplbing it, cut it with his ſwo | 
that 5 — performed the tate. . Mur 

Coloſs, now Chonoſs, is ſeated on the ſouth ſide 

the Mzander. To the inhabitants of this city St. Paul 
wrote his epiſtle to the Coloſſians. 
Apamia, ſituated near the conflux of the Mæander with 
the Marcius, and was formerly a place of good trade. 
Hieropolis, now Bamboukale, ſeated in the frontiers of 
Lydia, and at preſent famous only for its noble ruins 
and hot ang | | | 

Lydia, or Mzonia, is 4 fruitful country watered 
ſome conſiderable rivers, particularly the Pactolus, Cai- 
cus, Hemus, and Caiſtratus, and is bounded. by Phry- 

ia Major on the eaſt, by Caria on the ſouth, and by 

lis and Myſia on the welt. The wealthy Crœſus 

was formerly king of this country. The principal towns 
are, | | | 

Sardis, which was one its capital, but is now 2 poor 
village on the river Pactolus, about ſeventy miles to the 
eaſtward of Smyrna. This was one of the — churches 
of Aſia, but was deſtroyed by an earthquake; there are, 
however, ſtill ſome noble ruins, which afford a proof of its 
ancient grandeur. 

Laodicea, or Eſkihiſar, was ſituated on the eaſtern 
boundaries of Lydia; it was alſo one of the ſeven 
churches, and was a large city, as appears from its ruins, 
among which are three theatres of white marble almoſt 
entire, and a noble circus; but it is now uninhabited. 

Philadelphia, or Alachſheyer, another of the ſeven 
churches, is ſituated in a fruitful plain, but is fallen much 
from its primitive grandeur ; however, according to ſome 
travellers, it has ſtill two thouſand Chriſtian inhabitants, 
who have four churches. 

Thyatira, another of the ſeven churches, now called 
Akhifar, ſtands about thirty miles to the north-weſt of 
Philadelphia, near the ſouth bank of the river Hemus, 
where are ſeen the ruins of ſeveral ancient marble ſtruc- 
tures, though the modern houſes are only built with 
clay. It, however, carries on ſome trade for corn and 
cotton. | 

Magneſia, now Guſethiſar, ſituated on the river Mæ- 

ander, was 1 a conſiderable city, as appears from 
its ruins, and is ſtill a pretty large walled town, which 
| trades to Smyrna in cotton and yarn, 
Doris and Caria are uſually joined together under the 
name of Adinelli, and are bounded by the river Mæan- 
der on the north, and by the ſea on the ſouth and weſt, 
The chief towns in Doris are; | 

| Mus, a ſea- port ſituated on a ſmall bay called laſi- 
cus Sinus, and is the ſeat of a Turkiſh baſha, 

Halicarnaſſus, once the capital of Caria, but now a 
heap of ruins. It was famous for the tomb built by 
queen Artemiſia in honour of Mauſolus, her huſband, 
which was ſo ſuperb a ſtructure, that it was eſteemed 
one of the wonders of the world; and from thence all 
magnificent tombs haye obtained the name of Mauſo- 


leum, 
city, 
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Miletus, now Palatſhia, was anciently a lar 
and had a magnificent temple dedicated to Apollo ; but 
is now only an inconſiderable village, conſiſting of ſhep- 
herds cottages. 

Folis and Ionia are likewiſe uſually joined together, 
and form a long tract of country 4 — from north 
to ſouth, and bounded on the weſt by the Archi- 
pelago or Agean Sea. The ancient capital of /Eolis 
was Cuma, which, with Phocea, and ſome other an- 
cient towns, lie oppoſite to the iſland of Leſbos. 

Ionia lies to the ſouthward of Aolis, and had ſeveral 
towns famous in hiſtory ; theſe were, | 

Clazomene, a- maritime town about 8 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Smyrna, and is now called 
Urla. It was a conſiderable city in the time of the Ro- 
mans, but is now a mean village, | | 

Colophon lies about thirty miles to the ſouth of 

28 and claims the honour of being the birth- place 
of mer. K N CT | 
The celebrated city of Epheſus was ſituated in a 
pleaſant country fifty miles to the ſouth of Smyrna, but i 


- 


now only a poor village of twenty or thirty houſes; 
hough it is near a fine haven, and under the Romans 
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was the metropolis of Aſia Minor. This city was fa- 
mous for the temple of Diana, eſteemed one of the 
wonders of the world, it being four hundred and twenty- 
fve feet long, two hundred and twenty broad, and ſup- 
rted by a hundred and twenty-ſeven marble columns 
enty in height ; but was deſtroyed by Eroftratus, 
from no other motive but to eternize his name; who ſet it 
on fire the very night in which Alexander the Great 
was born. St. Timothy was the firſt biſhop of this city, 
and St. Paul honoured the Epheſians with an epiſtle. 
There are {till the remains of a Roman circus, a theatre, 
an aqueduct, and heaps of magnificent ruins, 

That part which is at preſent inhabited is bounded 
on the eaſt. by a large plain that extends as far as the 
ſea, and on the ſides by high hills. The moſt remark- 
able building in this part 1s the old church of St. John 
the Evangeliſt, which had antiently four gates, but two 
of them are walled up. On the infide the roof is ſup- 
ported by four columns of porphyry, the ſhafts of which 
are twelve feet and a half in circumference, and thirty- 
ſix feet in height. It has two domes; and is covered 
with lead. As the Turks have converted it into a 
moſque, they have added a minoret, and adorned it after 
their manner ; but its greateſt ornaments, when it was 
a church, were carried to Conſtantinople to adorn the 
moſque erected there by Sultan Soliman ; ſo that on the 
outſide it makes but an indifferent appearance. 

The largeſt and richeſt city at preſent in Aſia Minor 
is Smyrna, or Iſmir, which is ſituated in thirty-eight 


degrees twenty-eight minutes north - latitude, about a 
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ſtantinople; and the goodneſs of its harbour has cauſed 
it to be rebuilt ſeveral times after it had been deſtroyed by 
earthquakes. This was one of the ſeven churches to 
whom St. John addreſſed himſelf in his Apocalypſe. 
The town runs about half a mile my the ſhore, from 
whence it riſes gradually on the fide of a hill facing the 
ſea, The houſes of the Engliſh, French, and Dutch 
conſuls are handſome ſtructures ; theſe, with moſt of 
the Chriſtian merchants, are waſhed on one fide by the 
ſea, forming a ſtreet, named Frank-ſtreet, from its 
being ſalely- inhabited by European Chriſtians. The 
port is one of the fineſt of the Levant, it being able to 
contain the largeſt fleet; and indeed thoſe are ſeldom 
fewer than an hundred ſhips of different nations. 

A caſtle ſtands at its entrance, aud commands all the 


ruinous caſtle, near a mile in circumference, which 
ſtands in the upper part of the city, and, according to 
tradition, was built by the empreſs Helena; and near 
it is an antient ſtructure ſaid to be the remains of a pa- 
lace where the Greek council was held when Smyrna 
was the metropolis of Afia Minor. They alſo ſhew the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, where it is faid St. Polycarp, 
the firſt biſhop, fought with lions. | | 
The city is about four miles in circumference, and 
nearly of a triangular form ; but the fide next the moun- 
tain is much longer than the others. The houſes are 
built low, and for the moſt part with clay-walls, on ac- 
count of the earthquakes to which it 1s ſubject ; but 
the caravanſeras and ſome other of the public buildings 
have an air of magnifhcence. The ſtreets are wide, and 
almoſt a continued bazar, in which great part of the mer- 
chandize of Europe and Aſia is expoſed to ſale, with 
plenty of proviſions ; though theſe are not ſo cheap as 
in many other parts of Turky, on account of the popu- 
louſneſs of the place, and the great reſort of foreigners. 
It is ſaid to contain fifteen thouſand Turks, ten thou- 
ſand Greeks, eighteen hundred Jews, two hundred 
Armenians, and two hundred Franks. The Turks have 
nineteen moſques, two churches belong to the Greeks, 
one to the Armenians, and the Jews have eight ſyna- 
es. The Romans have three convents, one of the 
Je uits, another of the Franciſcans, and a third of Re- 
collects. There is alſo one of the fathers Della Terra 
Santa. Here reſides an archbiſhop af the Greek church, 
a Latin biſhop, who has a falary from Rome, with the 
title of biſhop of Smyrna in partibus infidelium, and the 
Engliſh and Dutch factories have each their chaplain. 
he walks about the town are extremely pleaſant, 
particularly on the weſt fide of Frank-ſtreet, where 


8 


hundred and eighty- three miles weſt - by- ſouth of Con- 


ſhipping which ſail in or out. There is likewiſe an old 
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there are ſeveral little groves of orange and lemon - trees, 


which being always cloathed with leaves, bloſſoms, an 


fruit, regale ſeveral of the ſenſes at the ſame time. The 
vines hich cover the little hills about Smyrna afford 
both a delightful proſpect and plenty of grapes, of Which 
good wine is made. Theſe hills are agreeably interſperſed 
with fertile plains, little foreſts of olives and other 
fruit-trees,. and many pleaſure-houſes, to which the 
Franks uſually retire during the ſummer. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Smyrna is great plenty of game and wild- 
fowl, particularly deer and wild hogs; and the Franks 
frequently take the diverſions of hunting and ſhooting. 
The ſea alſo abounds with a variety of good | 
The European Chriſtians are likewiſe allowed all ima- 
Runes liberties . in the city, and uſually clothe them- 

elves after the European manner. | | 

The chief commerce of this city conſiſts in raw ſilk, 
filk ſtuffs, ams; and cotton yarn. 

However, the unhealthfulheſs of the ſituation, and 
more eſpecially the frequent earthquakes, from which 
tis ſaid they are ſcarce ever free two years together; 
and have been felt forty days ſucceſſively, are an abate- 
ment of the pleaſure that might otherwiſe be taken here. 
A very dreadful one happened in June 1688, which 
overturned great part of the houſes ; and the rock open- 
ing where the caſtle ſtood, ſwallowed it up, and no leſs 
than five thouſand perſons 'periſhed on this occaſion. 

Near Smyrna are a great number of cameleons, an 
animal which has ſome reſemblance to a lizard, but 
hath his back gibbous like a hog, and its feet have two 
claws before and three behind, which 'are not ſeparated 
from each other till near the ends. It has a long tail 
like a rat, and is commonly as big, but it has very little 
or no motion with its head. The cameleons are in great 
abundance about the old walls of the caſtle, where they 
breed and lie in holes and heaps of ruins. Sir George 
Wheeler kept two of them twenty days, during which 
he made the following obſervations : their colour was 
uſually green, darker towards the back, and lighter to- 
wards the belly, where it inclined to a yellow, with ſpots 
that were ſometimes reddiſh and at others whitiſh; but 
the green often changed into a dark colour like that of 
earth, without any appearance of green; and the whitiſh 
ſpots often vaniſhed ; but ſometimes turned into the 
ſame dirt colour, and at others into a dark purple. Some- 
times from being green all over, they would be ſpotted 
with black ; and when they ſlept under a white woollen 
cap, they would commonly, when uncovered, be of a 
white or cream colour ; but they would alſo turn white 
under a red cap, for they never turned either red or blue, 
though they often lay under thoſe colours ; but being 
placed upon green they would become green, and upon 
the dark earth would change fo as exactly to reſemble 
It, * | 4300 

As our author was walking by the fide of the hill near 
the old caftle, he ſaw many that had changed themſelves 
ſo as to reſemble the colour of the ſpeckled ftone-wall, 
and were with ſpots like moſs. He found one on 
the top of a green buſh, which, when he firſt obſerved it, 
was of a bright green; but it no ſooner perceived that 
he ſaw it, than it immediately dropped to the ground; 
he then loſt ſight of it; but ſearching, he obſerved it 
creeping away to a hole in the rock, it being changed 
to a dark brown, exactly like the earth; which was then, 
after a ſhower of rain, of that colour. 

The power of thus changing its colour is given it by 
nature for its preſervation; for it moves very ſſowly, lift- 
ing up its legs high, and not guick, as if it ſearched for 
hold to climb upwards, which it can do very well up a 
tree, a buſh, or wall. When it ſaw itſelf in danger of 
2 caught, it opened its mouth, and hiſſed like a 

nake. | | 

The eyes of the cameleon are no leſs wonderful than 
the variation of the colours of the body: they are large in 
proportion to the ſize of its head, being 8 bigger 
than a pea, and covered all over with a ſkin of the — 
ſubſtance with the body, the grain being in circles juſt 
to the centre, where there is an hole no bigger than a 
ſmall pin's head, by which it receives light, which muſt 
make the angle of its viſion very acute. The head be- 


ing immoveable, it cannot immediately turn to ob- 
Jes, 
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jects; but to remedy this inconvenience it cannot 
— move its eyes backward and forward, upward 
and downward, but one forward and the other back- 
ward, or one upward arid the other downward, one 
fixed on one object, and the other moving according 
to the motion of ſome other object. 

The tongue is a kind of little trunk of a griſtly ſub- 
ſtance, about half an inch long, and hollow, joined to 
its throat by a ſtrong membranous and fleſhy ſubſtance, 
in which it is ſheathed when in the mouth. It will dart 
this above an inch out of its mouth, ſmeared with a 
glutinous ſubſtance to catch flies, which ſtick faſt to 
It as to birdlime, and ſo are brought into the mouth. 
Theſe flies are their ordinary known food, but, like 
many other animals of the ſame cold nature, as lizards 
and ſerpents, they will live a long time without ſuſte- 
nance, 

Its tail is of very great uſe in climbing, for it will 
twine about any thing ſo faſt, that if its feet ſlip, it will 
ſuſtain and recover its whole body by it. Our author 
put one he caught into a glaſs fo — that it could 
not reach near the brim with its fore- feet, nor could take 
any hold with its claws; and yet it got out, and almoſt 
eſcaped from him, as he afterwards ſaw, by ſtanding 
upon its fore · feet, and raiſing itſelf up backwards, till it 
caught hold of the brim of the glaſs with its tail, by the 
help of which it lifted out its whole body. 

Myſia and Phrygia Minor are bounded on the north 
by the Propontis, or. Sea of Marmora; towards the eaſt 
by Bithynia and Phrygia Major; on the ſouth by Lydia; 
and on the weſt by the Egean Sea, or Archipelago. The 
principal river in this district is that which was an- 
tiently called the Granicus, which riſes in the moun- 
tains of this country, and after running fifty or ſixty 
miles from ſouth to north falls into the ſea of Marmora. 
This river is famous for the battle fought upon its banks 

by Alexander and Darius. In this province is alſo 
ſituated Mount Ida, where the poets repreſent Paris giv- 
ing judgment between the goddeſſes. The chief towns 
were, | 

Troy, or Ilium, which was fituated near the ſea op- 
—— the iſland of Tenedos, and rendered famous by 

omer and Virgil for its ten years ſiege: but Mr. Wood 
obſerves, that 
act ſituation. 

Troas Alexandria was ſeated to the ſouthward of 
Troy, and was once the metropolis of the province, 
though it is now a ruinous place. 

Pergamus is ſeated in a plain near the banks of the 
river Caicus. It was another of the ſeven churches, and 
was antiently a noble city. Parchment and tapeſtry are 
ſaid to be firſt invented here; and here Galen received 
his birth; but it is now a very indifferent town, it hav- 
ing only one Chriſtian church and a moſque. 

Abydus, or Avido, a fortreſs oppoſite to Seſtus, at 
the mouth of the Helleſpont, is celebrated by the poets 
for the loves of Hero and Leander, and for the obſtinate 
reſiſtance made by the inhabitants againſt Philip of Ma- 
cedon, who, when they could no longer defend the 
place, deſtroyed themſelves. It is now the ſouthern 
caſtle of the — thus named from Dardanus, a 
little town that lies to the ſouthward of it. 

Bithynia, now called by the Turks Becſangil, is ſe- 
parated from Europe only by the Thracian Boſphorus, 
and is ſo near Conktantinopla that Scutari, which ſtands 
on the Aſian fide, is eſteemed only a ſuburb to that city. 
The principal towns 'were, | 
Nicomedia, or Iſchmit, is ſituated at the bottom of a 

bay, in forty degrees forty-ſix minutes north latitude, 
fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople. It received its 
name from Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who enlarged 
it, and was once reckoned the capital of that kingdom, 
It was formerly a very large place, and'the ruins of its 
antient buildings and fine palaces are very conſiderable. 
However, it is fein a place of conſequence, and contains 
thirty thouſand inhabitants, who conſiſt of Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Turks, and Jews. The Turks have twenty 
moſques; the Chriſtians have alſo ſome churches, and 
it is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop; the Jews have like- 
wiſe two ſynagogues. Moſt of the ſhips of Conſtanti- 


ere is not a ſingle ſtone to ſhew its ax- 
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nople are built hete, and the inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in ſilk, cotton, glaſs, and earthen- ware. 

Chalcedon, which ſtood two miles from the place 
where Scutari now ſtands, was once a flouriſhing city, 
but is now reduced to 3 poor village. 

Nice, or Iſnic, was antiently a noble city, and is fa- 
mous for the great general council aſſembled there in 
325, who endeavoured to ſuppreſs the doctrines of 
Arius; and from its being the refidence of the Greek 
emperors when 8 was taken by the Latins. 
It is ſituate. in forty-ſeven degrees fifteen minutes north 
latitude, ſeventy-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople, 
in a pleaſant country fertile in corn and excellent wine. 
Thepreſentcity is large and pretty well peopled, the Jews 
inhabiting the greateſt part of it: but there are now no 
remains of its antient ſplendor, except an aqueduct. 

Pruſa, by the Turks called Burſa, is the capital of 
Bithynia, as it was of the Ottoman empire before the 
taking of Conſtantinople. It is tuned in thirty-five 
* fifty- three minutes north latitude, ſeventy-five 
miles ſouth of Conſtantinople, upon ſeveral little hills 
at the foot of Mount Olympus, from which it is not 
above two or three leagues diſtant, and at the edge of a 
large and fine plain, full of mulberry and other fruit- 
trees, It is watered by ſo many ſprings, which deſcend 
from Mount Olympus, that almoſt every houſe has a 
fountain, The moſt conſiderable of theſe ſprings iſſues 
in a ſtream as large as a man's body, and being conveyed 
to the town by a marble aqueduR, is diſperſed to every 
part of the city, 

Burſa is about half a league in length, and is ſtill ſur- 
rounded by the antient wall it had when in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Chriſtians, but is much out of repair, it 
being in ſeveral parts broken and ruinous. The moſques, 
which are very fine, are covered with lead, and adorned 
with domes. Theſe ſtructures are ſaid to amount to a- 
bove thirty. The caravanſeras are magnificent and com- 
modious. The bezeſtine, or exchange, is a large ſtruc- 
ture full of ware houſes and ſhops, containing all the 
commodities of the Eaſt, beſides their own manufactures 
of filk. This city is in general very pleaſant, and the 

uarter of the bazars is particularly neat and well paved. 
he city contains above forty thouſand Turks, who 
alone are permitted to dwell within the walls; but the 
ſuburbs, which are vaſtly finer and better peopled, are 
filled with Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, of which 
there are ſaid to be five hundred families of Armenians, 
four hundred of Jews, and three hundred of Greeks. 
The Jews came hither from Granada, in Spain, and, 
it is faid, ſtill ſpeak good Spaniſh. Here are the beſt 
workmen in all Turky, and excellent imitators of the 
tapeſtry of France and ltaly. | 
The Grand Seignior's palace in this city is ſituated 
on a high rock, and encloſed with a double wall ; but 
it is in a ruinous condition. Here they ſhew the ſepul- 
chres of the firſt Turkiſh emperors, and their ſultanas, 
in ſmall chapels covered with domes. 

The baths of Calypſo are a little more than a mile 
from the city, and are very handſome ſtructures cover- 
ed with domes, like thoſe we have already deſcribed, and 
are ſo famous for the cures they have effected, that 
people come a hundred miles to receive the benefit of 
them. 

Mount Olympus, which is ſituated in the neighbour- 
hood of the city; is of a prodigious height, and the top 
of it barren and covered with ſnow ; from thence Con- 
ſtantinople is ſupplied with it, though it is at one hun- 
dred miles diſtance. The middle of the mountain is 
planted with firs, and other trees, and the vallies be- 
neath abound with a variety of fruits, particularly 4 
ples, grapes, mulberries, melons, and nuts. Fleſh, fiſh, 
and fowl are no where more plentiful than at Burſa, and 
the fields around it would produce all manner of corn 
were they cultivated; but the tyranny of the Turkiſh go- 


vernment makes them ſow little more corn than is neceſ- 


ſa 


for their own immediate uſe. 

hus we have given a view of the whole continent of 
Aſia, the great ſcene of action in the firſt ages of the 
world, and once the ſeat not only of the moſt mighty 


empires, but of the arts and ſciences, From the 5 
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that have been deſcribed, and from the ancient hiſtories 
of theſe countries e may form ſome idea of che twagni- | 
ficenee of their eities and temples, which exceeded in 

lendor every thing of the kind produced by the mo- 
erns in Europe 5 but this ſplendor and magnificence is 

no mote, and while w judge of it from its ruins; we have 
reaſon to be humbled When we conſider the inſtability of 
all human affairs, which involves in it not only the de- 
ſtruction of arts, but bf cities erected with the moſt dur- 
able marble; that ſeem to have been founded with the 
expectation of 1 their grandeur to the lateſt 
ages, and of empites raifed by valour, and ſupported by 
the utmoſt efforts of human policy. | | 
The arts and ſciences are now removed to Europe, and 
ſome of them are arrived to much greater perfection than 


ever they were known in the Eaſt. May theſe ever flou- 
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ments, founded on- reaſon, and conducted by humanity 5 


and virtue, we may juſtly flatter ourſelves they will ne- 
ver decay. It is not the religion of Mahomet or of Paz 
ganifm that Was baniſhed the arts, depopulated coun- 
tries, and converted the moſt fertile lands into barreſ de- 
farts and uncultivated wilds ; but ſavage ignoraticey the 
lawleſs tyranny” of deſpotic power, the Tuſ of ambition, 
and thoſe nationat vices, that degrade the human mind; 
and call down the reſentment of offended heaven. 
Indeed, governments founded. on the mild laws 
Chriſtianity have a more ſolid baſis ; and where it ſhal 
prevail in all its purity; liberty and the arts ſhall go 


. 


hand in hand; the thrones of princes will be as immove- 


able as the rocks and mountains; ambition will be con- 
fined within the bounds of equity; mankind will conſider 
each other as brethren, and the law of nations will be 


rim! and while they are protected by moderate govern- 


the invariable law of nature and humanity. 


— 


e. 

Die land , Cyrus. 

Is Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce ; cuitb a con- 
ciſe Account of the Revolutions that have happened in its Go- 
vernment ; of itz moſt conſiderable Cities, and the Poverty 
of its Inhabitants. © © 1 14 2 


HE iſland of Cyprus has been famous in all ages 
for the fertility of its ſoil, the excellence of its 
climate, and the advantages of its ſituation. It lies be- 
tween the thirty- fourth and thirty- ſixth degree of north 
latitude, and between the thirty-third and thirty- fifth 
de eight minutes caſt longitude. It is ſixty- nine 
5 7 ſouth of the coaſt of Caramania or Cilicia, and 
thirty-ſix weſt of the coaſt of Syria. This iſland ſtretches 
from the ſouth-weſt to the north- eaſt, and is about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and ſeventy in breadth 
1a.the broadeſt ant.. 39492 
This iſland was in ancient times conſecrated to Ve- 
nus, who was ſtiled by the poets the Cyprian goddels, 
probably from the wantonneſs of its inhabitants. The 
longeſt day is fourteen hours and 2 half, and the 


their brooks and even their rivers are dried up. It is 
ſaid; that in the reign of- Conſtantine the Great, this 


which account it was in a great meaſure deſerted. 
It abounds with corp, wine, oil, ſugar, hone 4 Cot” 
ton, allum, wool, verdigris, N. ſorts of 
metals, and moſt excellent ſalt. | Lhey have likewiſe ſe- 
veral kinds of eartn fit for the uſe-of the painters, pat: 
ticularly red, yellow, and black, but with theſe advan- 
tages they are ſubje& to {warms of locuſts, which viſit 
them in the hot ſeaſony appeating at a diſtance like 
clouds; and were they not driven into the ſea by a north 
wind, which happens about that time, would de- 
your all the fruits of the earth: they have alſo. great 
plenty of fleſh, fiſhy and fowl. \ 24 445 11 Un 

This iſland was anciently governed by kings, and it 
had nine of them when it was reduted by Cyrus, who 
rendered. them all tributary. to himſelf. Long after this 
the iſland was conquered by Alexander the Great, and 
upon the diviſton of his empire, it fell to the ſhare of 
Ptolemy. king of Egypt, under, whoſe; ſucceſſors it re- 
mained, till the Romans, without any colour ſor invading 
it, ſent Portius Cato. to reduce it under their power; 
which he , accompliſhed, and brought back to Rome the 
ſpoils of the ifland, which amounted to ſeven thouſand 
talents, After the diviſion, of the-Roman, empire, it be- 
longed to the Greeks z from whom it was taken by the 
nt 25 | 
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weather in ſummer is extremely hot, ſo that ſometimes | 
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iſland had no. rain for thirtyrſix years together, on 
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Saracetis, but was recovered from them and governed by 
dukes or princes; In 1191 it was 7 Richard 
I. 1 "op England; who putting in here for freſh wa- 
ter in his voyage to the Holy Landz met with a very hoſ- 
pitable reception; in return for which, he ſubdued the 
iſland, and transferred his right to it to Guy Luſignan, 
the titular king of Jeruſalem, whoſe family held it for 
many generations. Under theſe; princes it was divided 
into twelve counties, containing forty-eight great towns, 
and upwards of eight hundred villages. The Venetians 
obtained the. poſſeſſion of it in 1473, and kept it almoſt 
an hundred years z but it was at laſt taken from them by 
Soliman II, emperor of the Turks, after a long and 
brave defence. [951 . * 
be capital of the iſland, named Nicoſia, was for- 
merly the reſidence of their kings, as it is now of the 
beglerbeg or viceroy. It ſtands near the middle of the 
country, and is about three miles in circumference ; but 
is fallen to decay ſince its being in the power of the Turks. 
The cathedral, which was dedicated to St. Sophia, is 
converted into a Turkiſh moſque. In the city are three 
or four Greek churches, and it is ſtill the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, who has three ſuffragans; under him; theſe are 
the: biſhops of Larneza, Cerenes, and Batto. The La- 
tins and Armenians bave alſo ſeveral churches there. 
Tue other tons moſt worthy of notice are, 
Famaguſta, the ancient Galamis, a port town on the 
eaſt part of the iſland. It had a good harbour defended by 
two forts, which are oppoſite to each other; but it is now 
almoſt choaked up, and has conſequently loſt its trade. 
n the year 1570 it was taken from the Venetians by the 
Turks after a vigorous; defence, and a ſiege which laſted” . 
ſix months ; when, though the place ſurrendered on ho- 
nourable conditions, the. cruel conquerors barbarouſly 
flayed the Venetian governor alive, and murdered the in- 
habitants in cold bloode. 

Paphos, now called Baffo, is fituated at the weſt end 
of the iſland, and is a large and agreeable place. There 
are conſiderable ruins near the port, particularly ſome 
broken columns, -which probably belonged to the tem- 
ple of Venus. 88 | | 

In ſhort, .. tho! this iſland has ſeveral good ports; and 
though it affords all the commodities that can be deſired 
for carrying on come trade, it is at preſent thinly. peo- 
pled, and not half cultivated. Long ago a Turkiſh 
baſha deſtroyed. all the ſugar-canes, to prevent the Cypri- 
ots growing too rich; an evil which there is now no gea- 


ſon to fear; for at this day it affords the cleareſt proof 
how much a bad government can defeat the kind inten- 
tions of nature; ſince, in ſpite of all the advantages that 
e Fa poſſibly have, there never was a more MG 

4 h | ma 


having ſome millions of people, it has now ſcarce thirty 

thouſand: from a climate that produced a perpetual 
| ſprings it is become both unwholeſome and unpleaſant: 
ro 


m cities. and towns that extended to each other, there 
are only villages and heaps of ruins; and from the great- 
eſt afluence, the inhabitants are reduced to penury. 1 hus 
the face of modern Cyprus ſeems to refute all that the 
ancients have ſaid in its favour. Such are the dire effects 
of an arbitrary and deſpotic government Ka 


SECT. u. 
3 O the Iſland of Rhopzs. : 
Iis Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce 3 with a 
Deſcription of the City of Rhodes, the Capital of the Iſland, 
and of the = Coloſſus. 


WE ſhall next proceed to Rhodes, which is ſituated 
between the thirty-fixth and thirty-ſeventh de 
grees of north latitude, about two hundred and fifty miles 
to the weſtward of Cyprus, and not above twenty to the 
ſouth-weſt of Natolia, It is about forty miles in length 
and fifteen in breadth, and has formerly had the names 

of Ethtæa, Aſteria, Corymbia, and ſome others. 
The air is good, and the ſoil fertile; but, as in other 
places ſubje to the Turks, is badly cultivated. The 
country is exceeding pleaſant, and is cloathed with trees 
and herbage always green; a day ſcarce ever happens 
in which the ſun does not ſhine out. Their wines are 
much admired, and the country affords ſuch plenty of 
almoſt every thing that can render life agreeable, that it 
e occaſion to the fiction of its having golden ſhowers. 


V 
E does not indeed abound with corn, but then the inha- |- 
lied with it from the neighbouring 


bitants are well ſupp 

continent of Natolia. 
This iſland was ſubject to the G 

was taken b 

pitallers of J 


— 


reeks, from whom it 
eruſalem took it from them 


whole Turkiſh 
Turks under Soliman II. in 1522, by the treachery of 


Andrea d'Amaral, chancellor of the order; who, being = iſland of Mytelene, 
diſpleaſed at not being choſen grand-maſter at a late elec- |' 

of their weakneſs by a letter 

| ab © | atitude, and is about fifty miles in length and twenty- 

In the iſland is one town of the ſame name, and ſe- 

veral villages that are well inhabited. The city of Rhodes 


is ſituated on the north-eaſt part of the iſland, and has 


+ 


tion, informed the Turks 


ſhot to them on an arrow. 


two harbours ; but that called the great port is not ver 
ſafe when the wind is:eaſterly. On the rig 


git at the en- 
trance of this port is a tower, built by the 


to the walls of the town; and a baſtion behind it. 
polite to this tow! 
ſomewhat ruindus. | 

This caſtle and tower were erected in the place where 
ſtood the feet of the great Coloſſus, one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, Whieh was ſo large that a ſhip 
under ſail might paſs between its legs. This ſtatue, 
which was of ſuch an enormous ſize as thus to ſtraddle 
fifty fathoms, repreſented Apollo, and was caſt entirely 
of brafs by Chares of Lyndus, a town in the iſle of 
Rhodes, who was twelve years in making it; it was 
ſeyenty cubits high, and every part being in proportion, 
the thumb was as thick as a man could graſp in his arms; 
every finger was of the ſize of an ordinary ſtatue, and, 
ſor the direction of veſſels into the harbour at night, he 
held a light-houſe in his hand. This prodigious ſtatue 
was thrown down by an earthquake fifty or three ſcore 

ars after its being erected, and is ſaid to have lain on 
the ground till the Saracens made themſelves maſters of 
Rhodes, who having beaten it to pieces fourteen hun- 
dred and ſixty- one years after it was made, fold it to a 
Jew; who having carried it by fea to Alexandria, in 
954, there loaded nine hundred camels with the metal. 
Bat after all, Du Mont has endeavoured to prove, that it 
is probable the ſtory of the Coloſſus is a fable; ſome 


, 
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mal ot deſolate place than this iſland is at preſent. From 


I killed in the wars. 


the Saracens; but in 1309 the knights hoſ- = 
and held it a. 
dove two hundred years, during which they reſiſted the | 
power: but at laſt it was taken by the | 


| -urks,'in the N 
place where the old tower of St. Nicholas ſtood. It is 
well furniſhed with cannon, has a curtain which reaches 
| Op- 
wer is the caſtle of St. Angelo, which is 


Ari Type, 


the extravagant dimenſions aſctibed to it, and ſuch x 
quantity of braſs being ſuffered to lie on the ground for 
ſo many ages, would tempt the moſt credulous to doubt 
the truth of the relation . 

The port of the gallies, which is covered by the caſtle 
of St. Erme, is a good harbour ; but its mouth is fo nar. 
row, that only one galley can enter at a time. On the 
ſides of this port is a piazza, with ſome trees and 3 
ſountain, and at the bottom of it is the arſenal, where 
the gallies and ſaics are built. A little above the port is 


a burying- place, in which are fifteen or twenty domes of 


free- ſtone, well built, and moſt of them ſupported b 
four arches. Theſe were the ſepulchres of the beys, 
or other perſons of diſtinction in Rhodes, who had been 

Part of the city ſtands on the riſing. of the hill, and it 
is three miles in circumference. It has high walls plant- 
ed on the top with ſalions, and below are port- houſes for 
great cannon. It has three gates; one to the ſea where 
corn is ſold, and two on the land- ſide. The ſtreets are 
broad, ſtraight, and well paved with ſmall ſtones, and 
for the moſt art covered on each fide with penthouſes ; 
but the largeſt is paved in the middle from one end to 
the other with marble. It has ſeveral handſome build- 
ings, among which is St. John's church, which is turn- 
ed into a moſque. There are ſtill to be ſeen the apart- 
ments of the knights of St, John of Jeruſalem, and the 
palace of the grand maſter; but they are very much de- 
* This palace is ſeated on the higheſt part of the 
hill, and is now converted into a pfiſon. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Jews, and Chriſ- 
tians ; but the latter have only ſhops within the walls, 
and are obliged to have their lng. without the city, 
and to retire there every night. | ms e 
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SECT. I. 0 

Of the Iſland of LesBos, or. MyrELIINX. Fro 

Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce. Of ' Caftro, 

iti preſent Capital, and of the greut Men who have rendered 
this and famous. 43 1 i 7 io | 1 

| ne, antiently called Leſbos, 

is ſituated in the Archipelago,” and extends from 

thirty-ſeven to thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes north 


five in breadth. Part of it is mountainous, cool, and 
covered with trees; and there are many fertile plains 
"which produce wheat, excellent oil, the figs 
in the Archipelago, and its generous wine, which 
Was commended by Ariſtotle and Horace, ſtill preſerves 
Its reputation. ſea affords: plenty of fiſh, eſpecially 
oyſters, which are ſent from hence to Smyrna. 
Puhis was a very conſiderable iſland in the time of the 
Romans; for Cicero and Vitruvius ſpeak much of its 
magnificence; and indeed fragments are every where to 
be ſeen of its antient grandeur, as broken columns, cha- 
piters, baſes, friezes, and the like, of the fineſt marble, 
curioufly wrought, and interſperſed with inſcriptions. 
The women of the iſland have always been noted for 
their freedom and the looſeneſs of their manners; but, 
though they are not now ſo bad as they were formerly, 
= go with their breaſts quite naked. | 
Tue chief town, named Caſtro, and antiently Myte- 
lene; is fituated on wi wa bub pn in the north part 
of the iſland, and has two ports. + The-town is neither 
large nor well built, but has a caſtle, with a ſtrong gar- 
riſon for the defence of the ifland againſt. pirates, who 
are very numerous in theſe” ſeas; and there are above 
a hundred villages in the country. 
Few iſlands have produced men of greater genius; but 
all their lectures of philoſophy, it ſeems, were far from 
reforming the morals of the people; for it was a prover- 
bial ſaying in Greece, when ſpeaking of a profligate 
fellow, that he lived like a Leſbian. Theophraſtus and 
Phanios, the diſciples of Ariftotle, and the famous Arion, 
who is ſaid to charm the dolphins with his muſic, with 
Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, and 


ne 
* 


other authors have been of the ſame opinion, and indeed 


Sappho, the celebrated poeteſe, were natives of this 
| Mind, | + © 5'0 * 4 Een The 
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The famous Epicurus read public lectures here; and 


Ariſtotle, with other great men, reſided here a conſider- 
able time, It is now ſubject to the Turks, and a cadi, 
who reſides at Caſtro, has the civil adminiſtration of the 
| ee while an 


mmand of the ſoldiers. 


F 


een e | 
Of the Iſland of C1105, or Servo, called by the" Turks 
110) © © SAKT SA Dc. | 


: 


Its Situation, Extent, Soil, and Produce. The Perſons, Dreſi, ſh 


and Manners of the Inhabitants, Of the City of Scio, and 

its being taken from the Turks by the Venetians, and con- 
© quered back from them by the Turks; on which the Latins 
| 22 charged with fauauring the Venetians, were deprived of 
* their Privileges. Of the other Towns and Villages, with 
" the Manner of extracting Maſtic from the Leniiſt- Tree. 
An Account of Neamoni, a rich Monaſtery of Greek Monks. 
O the pretended School and Houſe of Homer. | | 


'FNHIOS, or Scio, is one of the moſt beautiful and 
pleaſant iſlands in the Archipelago. It is ſituated 
near the coaſt of Natolia, to the north-eaſt of Samos, 
and to the ſouth of Mytelene, and extends from thirty- 
eight degrees eight minutes to (Urry; gat degrees thirty- 
ſeven minutes north latitude, It is thicty-two miles in 
length, and fifteen in breadth. en e * 
| The iſle of Chios is very ſubject to earthquakes; it is 
extremely mountainous and ſtoney, and has ſo little rain, 
that every ſpring the Greeks, Latins, Jews, and Turks 
make proceſſions in order to obtain it: yet it has been 
called the Paradiſe of Greece; for the mountains, which 
are now pretty bare, were formerly covered with woods 
and in ſome places they ſtill abound. with abundance o 
citron, orange, olive, mulberry, my! | 
nate trees, without reckoning maſtic and turpentine. 
Tube country produces corn, but not ſufficient. for the 
inhabitants, Who therefore import it from time to time 
from the continent; but as for wine, Chios has enough 
and to ſpare, and therefore conſiderable quantities are 
ex ported to the neighbouring iſlands. It is pleaſant and 
ſtomachic,” and Athenzus ſays, that the wines of Scio 
help digeſtion, are wholeſome, and exceed all other wines 
in deliciouſneſs of taſte. ao e 
The inhabitants, ſays Tournefort, plant their vines 
on the hills: they cut their grapes in Auguſt, and hay- 
ing Tuffered them to dry for ſeyen or eight days in the 
ſun, they preſs them, and let them ſtand. in tubs to work; 
the cellars being all the while cloſe ſhut; In making the 
beſt wine they mix among the black grapes a fort of 
White one, which ſmells Ike” a peach-kernel ; but in 
making nectar, which is ſo called even to this day, 
they make uſe 
ſtyptic. 1 | | 
In ſhort, there. is ſuch plenty, that every thing, is ex- 
tremely cheap, and excellent e may be had for 
a trifle, as they keep them tame, and have keepers who 
drive them out in the morning, and whiſtle them in at 
night, which call they always obey, f 
The men are tall and well ſhaped, but have very diſ- 
apreeable countenances: but their women are beautiful, 
and their faces extremely fair. Mr. Thevenot, how- 
ever, obſerves, that their breaſts are ſcorthed with the 
fun ; which, he ſays, is the more ſurpriling, as they 
take as little care of the face as of the breaſt. "They are 
neat in their dreſs, wearing very white linen, and the 
fineſt ſtuffs they can get; but are not permitted to wear 
gold, filver, or jewels, 5 
© Their vivacity, wit, and good humour, are great ad- 
ditions to their natural charms. They are extremely 
talkative, and both ſexes are fond of dancing: on Sun- 
days and holidays they dance promiſcuouſly all night, 
th in the cities and villages, and freely allow ſtran- 
rs to join with them, They are ſo far from bein 
key! that the women ſtand at the doors and talk wich 
the men who paſs by, and will be as merry and familiar 
with ſtrangers as if they had been long acquainted... 
Lven the women of diſtinction go to market.to buy pro- 
viſions, and carry them home openly through the {treets, 


2 and pomegra- 
ic 


aga of the janizaries. has the 


ſea, and is ſaid to be 


above a thouſan 


of another kind of grape ſomewhat 


The city of Scio is large, and the beſt built of any in 
the Levant. The houſes are handſome and commodious; 
ſome. of them are terraced, and others covered with tiles: 
for the Chiots have retained the Genoeſe method of build- 
ing; that people having embelliſhed all the towns of the 

where they have been ſettled. 1 = 

The caſtle is an old citadel, built on the edge of the 

nn by fourteen hundre 
Turks. It is defended round towers, and an indif- 
ferent ditch; and on the inſide there are only ſome cluſters 
of houſes inhabited by the Turks, and a neat moſque, 

The port of Scio is a place of rendezvous for all the 
ips that either ſail to Conſtantinople, or from thence 
into Syria and Egypt; yet the harbour is none of the 
beſt, for at preſent it has only a very indifferent male, 
built by the Genoeſe, level with the ſurface of the water. 
The entrance is narrow and dangerous on account of 
the rocks, which are but juſt covered, and could ſcarcely 
be avoided, was it not for a light-houle. - "_ 

Before we leave this city, it is proper to obſerve, that 
Antonio Zeno, captain- general of the Venetian army, 
came before the town on the twenty- eighth of April, 
1094s with fourteen thouſand men, and attacked the 
caſtle from the ſea, the only place of ſtrength; in the 
iſland, when it held out no more than fiye days, though 
it was defended by eight hundred Turks, ſupported by 

| men well armed, who might have 
thrown: themſelves into it without the leaſt oppoſition 
on the land- ſide: but the next year the Venetians loſt-it 
with as much expedition as they had before obtained it. 
Their terror was ſo great, that they left behind them their 
ammunition and cannon; and their troops fled in ſuch 
diſorder, that it is a common ſaying in the iſland, that 
the ſoldiers took every fly for a turban. 

The Turks wy it as a conquered country, and the 
Greeks throwing all the blame on the Latins, they were 
from thenceforward forbid to wear hats, and obliged to 
quit the Genoeſe habits, which, they had worn till that 
time: they were likewiſe ordered to alight from their 
horſes at the city gate, and to ſalute with the greateſt 
reſpect the meaneſt Muſſulman. Before this event the 
Romiſh prieſts bore the hoſt to the ſick in full liberty at 
noon- day; the proceſſion of Corpus Chriſti was made 
with all its formalities, the clergy walking in their pro- 


65 habits, under canopies, and bearing cenſers in their © 


hands; in ſhort, the Turks uſed to call this iſland 


Little Rome: for, beſides. the churches in the country, 
the Latins had ſeven in the town: but, upon this change, 
the cathedral and the church of the Dominicans. were 
conyerted into moſques; the church of the Jeſuits was 
turned into an inn: thoſe of the Capuchins and the Re- 
collects, the lady of Loretto, and that of St. Anne, are 
all pulled down. The Capuchins had alſo within five 
hundred paces of the town the church of St. Roch, and 
this has ſhared the ſame fate with the reſt, The Latin 
biſhop was forced to fly to the Morea, and the prieſts 
who remained behind were made ſubject to the capita- 
tion-tax, but were afterwards exempted on the applica- 
tion of the French. : | 

The Greek biſhop remains in the ſame circumſtances 
as before the enterprize of the Venetians, having no leſs 
than three hundred churches under him, and the iſland 
is full of chapels; their monaſteries and nunneries alſo 
enjoy large revenues. The moſt conſiderable of the for- 
mer is that of-Neamoni, or the New Solitude, which is 
ſituated about five miles from the city, and annually pays 
five hundred crowns capitation-tax to the Turks. This 
monaſtery . is very. ſpacious,, and built in the form of a 
caſtle, No woman. is allowed to enter it. There are 
commonly a hundred and fifty Greek monks. under the 
government of an abbot, and they are never to exceed. 
two hundred. When any places are vacant, thoſe Who 
are willing to ſupply them muſt pay a hundred piaſters, 
and come with their whole eſtates into the convent, 
where they may enjoy them for liſe, and then the eſtates 
muſt be left to the convent, unleſs any one has a kinſ- 
man who will become a monk, in which caſe one-third 
may be given to him, on condition that at his death that 
muſt alſo go to the convent, They there live every day 
upon black bread, bad wine, and rotten cheeſe ; and if 


they have any thing elſe, they muſt procure it for them- 


ſelves; 


Logs 
(ves 5 and indeed ſoche ive welt on their eſtates, and 
keep a hotſe'to ride out for pleafure, © However, on feſ- 
tivals and Sundays they cat 4 et in their ball or 
re This monaſtery is faid to be eridowed with 
an eighth part of the revenue of the whole iſland, and 
ſome ſay much more, haying 5 leſs than fifty thouſand 

crowns atihually paid them in money: 4 
This mbnaſtety Rands or a little hilt in a very ſolitary 
place, ſurröuinded by ragged mountains ane preciptces 3 
the Greeks always pitching upon ſuch ſituations for their 
religious höuſes, quite contr ; 
pace their motraſteries in the moſt deſirable ſituations; 
e chutch of this convert is, however, eſteemed one of 


the beſt in the Levant, and is ſaid to be adorned with 


thirty-two columns, whoſe ſhifts and capitals are of 
jaſper dug in the iſland. * It has alſo many paintings; 
ut they ate badly executed, and make à very diſagree- 
able appearance, in ſpite of 
are loaded. | | 
As to their nunneries;' they are very different from 
thoſe of the Chtiſtians in Europe. Mr. Fhevenot enteted 
one of them, hett he faw both Chriffizits and Turks; 
and having entered the chutubet of one of the ſiſters, he 
fays he ſbund her kind even beyond the bouhds of Chriſ- 
tian charity. Theſe nuns purchafe a chamber on their 
being admitted into the houſe : they go abroad when they 
— 4 and may leave the convent if they think fit. They 
are uſually employed in embroi in gold, filver, or 
filk, in which the Greeks ire very ſkilful, and the 
flowers they work upon their handkerchiefs and purſes 
are very beautiful. 1 
The iſland of Chios, beſides the capital, contains ſixty 
towns and villages, the principal of which, named Cor- 
domolo, has about five hundted inhabitants. The coun- 
round it is very fertile and well watered, yielding 
annually about a hundred and ſeventy tons of wine. 

At five miles diſtance is à fine valley, half a mile long, 
where is a ſpting of water to which there was a deſcent 
of twetity=five beautiful rhatble ſteps, but theſe are all re- 
moved ; and at the end bf the valley was formerly a tem- 


[i 1 


ple of fine'aſh-coloured marble, but it has been pulled 


for the fake of the 
together. 


own, and the ſtönes broken, onl 
iron and lead uſed in joihing the 
Beyond this valley is Vichi, à village inhabited b 
chtee hundred perſons; and beyond it is Cambia, whic 

is an hundted inhabitants, and is ſurrounded by rocks, 
hills, and Woods of wild pitte-ttees, which they ſell for 
ner tf Bad ne 

In a valley below this lalt village ariſes a rock that is 
almoſt inatceffible, and on the top of it is a ſmall caſtle, 

poſite to which is the Mount of St. Elias, the higheſt 

plare in the iſland; for it thay be ſeen from Tenedos, 
which is above an hundred miles diſtant. On its top is 
4 church dedicated to St. Elias, which is uſually covered 
with miſt and ſnow ; and in the middle of the mountain 
is a large ſpring that waters the ſurrounding fields, 
which are planted with a variety of fruſt- trees. 
Voliſſo is à conſiderable village, ſeated on a hill, and 
contains about three hundred houſes. It has à caſtle 
built by the famous Belifarius, It to the emperor 
Juſtinian, ho was forced on ſhore by a ſtorm. The 


adjacent country is very pleafant and fertile, and the in- | 
habirants annually raiſe five thouſand pounds weight of 
ſilk. TT i » 3 + 7 


There are twenty-twovillages in the iſland that cultivate 
Jentiſk trees, from whehce maſtic is produced. They be- 
gin to make inciſions in thoſe trees on the firſt of Auguſt, 

tting the bark croſs-ways with very large Knives. Next 
day the nutritious juice diſtils in ſmall tears, which 
by little and little form the maſtic grains; for they 


harden on the ground, and are carefully picked up from | 


under the trees. The height of their harveſt is in 
the middle of Auguſt. They indeed make other inciſi- 
ons towards the end of September; but the trees then 
Ford maſtic in Thalter quantities. They ſift this gum 
to clear it from the duſt. © Thefe vill 
produce about one hundred thouſand ch 
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ry to the Catholics, who | 


the gilding with which they 


es are ſaid to tee C | 7 
are differently taxed ; thoſe of the firſt rank pay annu- 


Ante teas) 


gum which enters into the compoſition” of many oj 
mne RAS chewed by the ow og whiten their Nor 
and fweeten their breath. The ſultanas conſume the 
. that deſigned for the ſeraplid'; they chew 
t by way of amuſement, and to give an agteeabſe ſmell 
to their breath, eſpecially in a morning ating; they 
alſo put ſome grains of maſtic in perfuming pots, and in- 
to their bread before it goes to the oven. Ir ſhort, it, is 
eſteemed beneficial in diltempers of the ſtomach; ir ſtops 
bleeding, and fortifies the gums, FF 

The principal of theſe maſtic towns is Callimacha. 
vrhich has two gates, fix Greek churches, and a nn. 
nety: It is well peopled, and round it are ſaid to be 
thirty churches belonging to the Greeks. | 
| "After mentioning the maſtic, it will be proper to take 

notice of the turpentine tree, which grows here without 
| culture, on the borders of the vineyards, and, by the 
| highway fide. It is about as tall as thelentiſk-tree, and 
has a reddifh leaf. They wound the trunk with a 
hatchet between the months of July and October, on 
which the turpentine lows down on a flat ſtone ſet under 
the trees to receive it. This liquor is an excellent natu- 
ral batfam, and a noble fomachic. © © g 

Of their figs they make a kind of brandy, of which 

3 great quantities to the neighbouring iſlands, 
he olives of Scio, when they have a very good crop 
do not produce above two hundred hogſheads of oil, * 
Their ſilk is a mote valuable commodity, for they an- 
nually raiſe from the worm about thirty thouſand pounds 
weight of filk, which is moſt of it uſed in the iſland in 
the manufactures of damaſk, taffety, ſattin, velyet, and 
other ſilk ſtuffs, with ſome of which they mix gold and 
filver. With theſe they carry on 4 engere com- 
merce to Egypt, and the maritime cities of Natolia and 
Barbaty : but they are faid to be fo very ſharp and diſ- 
honeſt in their dealings, that a ſtranger ought to have all 
his wits about him to avoid being cheated. 

This ifland has produced many extraordinary men, 
and the Chiots not any pretend that Homer was their 
countryman, but (fill Mew his ſchool, which is at the 
foot of mount Epos, by the ſea-ſide, about four miles 
from the city of Scio : It is a flat rock, in which they have 
hewn a kind of round baſon, twenty feet in diameter, 
the edge made ſo as to fit upon. From the middle of 
this baſon riſes a ſquare ſtone about three feet in height, 
and two feet eight inches broad, on the fides of which 
were anciently carved certain animals, which are now ſo 
disfigured that it is impoſſible to know what they are de- 
ſigned to repreſent, though ſome fancy they bear the re- 
ſemblance of lions. Upon this ſquare ſtone the maſte 
was ſuppoſed to ſit in the midſt of his ſcholars. 

Beſides Homer's ſchool they ſhew his dwelling-houſe, 
where he compoſed moſt of his poems, which; no doubt, 
muſt be in a very ruinous condition, as Homer lived nine 
hundred and fixty-one years before the birth of Chriſt. It 
ſtands in a place which bears that poet's name, in the 
north part of the iſland, near the elde which produce 
the wine called nectar. But it is very uncertain whether 
Homer was a native of Scio, as ſeven great cities con- 
tended for the honour of his birth, which he ſeems to 
have induſtriouſly concealed. | 

Learning is, however, now out of uſe, and the peo- 
ple in general are involved in the moſt profound igno- 
rance. Thoſe in affluent circumſtances fit whole days 
talking undethe trees. They are alſo fond of pleaſure, 
and are apt to drink to exceſs, © 
In the whole iſland there are not above ten thouſand 
Turks, and three thouſand of the Latins : but the Greeks 
are ſaĩd to amount to one hundred thouſand. | 

With reſpe& to the government of the iſland, it is in 
time of peace under a cady, or civil magiſtrate; but i 
war the forces are commanded by .a Dafa. An aga of | 
the janizaries, with an hundred and fifty men of that body, 
alſo reſides, there in time of peace, and with double that 
number in time of war. eee, | 

There are three degrees of Greeks in this iſland, who 
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ally ten crowns a head, the next three crowns, and the 
"meaneft two crowns and à half a head. The Greeks 
are allowed to Thule twelve of their ow number in the 


city, 
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city, to regulate the other taxes, and to preſide over the 
community; and in each village there are fix choſen, Who 
decide moſt of their differences, ſo that they ſeldom re- 


fer their affairs to the deciſion of the cady. 


SECT. v. 
Of the Iſle of Samos. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Minerals, Vegetables, 
and Animals. The Number of the Inhabitants, and the 
Nature of their Government, dd £1 


HE iſland of Samos is ſituated in the Archipelapo 

over-againſt Epheſus, arid not above fix miles from 
the continent of Natolia. It extends from thirty-ſeven 
degtees forty-five minutes to thirty - ſeven degrees fifty-ſe- 
yen minutes north latitude, it being about thirty-two 
miles in length and fifteen in breadth. -  - 
The air of this iſland is generally healthful; except in 
the low marſhy grounds; and it is obſerved here, as in 
molt other iſlands of the Levant, that they have ſeldom 
any rain, thunder, or tempeſtuous weather, except in 
the winter ; while in our climate we have moſt thunder, 
and the heavieſt ſhowers in ſummer. A chain of moun- 
tains extends through the middle of the iſland from eaſt 
to weſt, Theſe were formerly called Amphelos, from moſt 
of the mountains being of white marble ; but they are 
covered with a ſtrata of earth of ſuch depth, as to produce 
trees and plants, and are watered by fine ſprings. The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe ſtreams is that of Metelinous, 
which flows ſouthward into the ſea, In the low lands are 
iron mines, oker, and emery. 

The port of Vati on the north part of the iſland is ſo 
capacious as to be able to receive a large fleet, and is 
juſtly eſteemed the beſt in the iſland. 

The port of Seitan is on the weſt coaſt, and that of Ti- 
gani on the ſouth, This laſt was the port of the anci- 
ent city of Samos. 

This ifland is incumbered with mountains, rocks, and 
precipices, but the plains are fertile and pleaſant ; and 
the mountains are covered with two forts of pines, the 
one a beautiful kind which riſes to a great height, and is 
fit for maſts, and yields a great quantity of turpentine. 
The others are of the common ſort. 

The country produces corn, and abundance of excel- 
lent muſkadine grapes, apples, melons, pomegranates, 
olives, mulberry-trees, lentils, kidney-beans, and white 
figs, four times as large as the common ſort, but not ſo 
well taſted: their ſilk is very fine, and their honey and 
wax admirable. 

The horſes and mules of Samos are ſerviceable, but are 
not admired for their beauty. The inhabitants have con- 
ſiderable herds of oxen, ſheep, goats, and hogs, with 
hares and other game in great plenty. 

The iſland alſo abounds with wild fowl, as woodcocks, 
| ſnipes, partridges, turtle-doves, wood-pigeons, wheat- 
ears, and thruſhes; beſides which their poultry are ex- 
cellent. 

The preſent inhabitants of Samos are computed to 
amount to twelve thouſand men, almoſt all of whom are 
Greeks, except the cady, the aga, and his lieutenant, 
who are chiefly eoncerned in levying the Grand Seignior's 
duties; for with reſpe& to the civil government and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, the Greeks of the ſeveral 
towns and villages are allowed to chooſe their own ma- 
giſtrates. The Samians live at their eaſe, and enjoy 
greater freedom than the Chriſtians in any other part of 
the Turkiſh dominions. There are about two hundred 

or prieſts in the iſland, and a much greater num- 

r of monks, who have three monaſteries. There are 
alſo four nunneries and above three hundred private cha- 
pels. The biſhop of the iſland reſides at Cora, and has 
a revenue amounting to about two thouſand crowns per 
annum, 

The chief town is Cora, which is ſituated on the ſouth 
fide of the iſland within two miles of the ſea, adjoining 
to the ruins of the ancient city of Samos. It ſtands in a 


tertile 63 wt country, but is not very healthful, becauſe 
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the waters, which ſormerly diſcharged themſelves into 
the ſea, now . e in the plain. This totem contains 


1 ag houſes, but many of them are udintia- 
qu nr | mh Eons 


| Thecity of Samos is entirely deſtroyed; 'Themorth 


part of it ſtood upon a hill, and the other ran along the 
ſea-ſhore from port Tigani, which is two miles from Cora, 


horn of Which was the famous pier, Which Herodotus 
eſteems one of the three wonders of Sumos, it bei 


deed and fifty paces into the fed, From this port begins 
the walls of the upper town on the declivity of à rugged 
mountain. The fruins of theſe walls ſhew that they were 
very magnificent, they being ten or twelve feet thick, 
with marble towers at proper diſtaneess. 
The''brow of the mountain hERt The ſen Was covered 
with buildings in the form of an amphichente; and u 
—— lower may ſtill be ſeen the place here the theatre 
090 Sravs 7 1 on 0 


On deſcending from the theitte' towards the ſei 1 
ſee a multitude of broken columns, ſome fluted und others 
plain, lying in ſuch order as evidently ſhew that they 
once ſupported temples, or formed porticos, 

The city appears to have taken up in breadth all the 
fine plain between Cora and the ſea, which is upwards of 
two miles in length; and to have extended as far as the 
river which runs beyond the ruins of Juno's temple, which, 
according to Strabo, was filled with pictures and ſtatues, 
among which were the loves of Jupiter and Juno, Wa- 
ter was brought to the city from the head of the river 
Metelinous, by a noble aqueduct cut through a moun- 
tain with great labour and art. 

The moſt conſiderable town in the iſland next to Cora, 
is Vati, already mentioned, which is ſituated on the north 
fide of the iſland, on the deſcent of a mountain, within a 
mile of the port, and contains about three hundred houſes, 
with five or ſix chapels, all of which are very ill built. 
Beſides, there are ſeveral large villages ſcattered through 
the country. 

Beſides theſe towris there are ſeveral large villages, 
the chief of which are Poleocaſtro, Maratrocampo, 
Carlovaſſo, Caſtania, Fourni; Pyrgos, Platano, and 
Comaria. 


SECT. VI. 


Of Nic ARIA, or IcARIA, and STANCHIO, or Is0LA 
LoxGo, formerly called Coos. 


Their Situation, Extent, and the Face of the Country, Their 
Produce and Antiquities; 


PPOSITE to Samos is the little iſland of Nicaria, 

antiently called Icaria from Icarus, the ſon of 
Dædalus. It extends from twenty-ſeven degrees to 
twenty-eight degrees forty minutes north latitude, and 
is full of rocks, in which the inhabitants dwell in ca- 
verns. Theſe, who are very poor and ill cloathed, are of 
the Greek. communion, and amount to about three 
thouſand. They apply themſelves to ſwimming .and 
diving for ſpunges, and for ſuch goods as are loſt by 
ſhipwrecks. The richeſt men in the iſland, ſays Mr. 
Thevenot, gs their daughters to the beſt divers, who 
are tried before the maid and her father, and he who re- 
mains longeſt under the water wins her. The Grand 
Seignior's tribute is paid in ſpunges. They have vine- 
yards among the rocks, and of the grapes make a ſort 
of white wine as clear as water, which paſſes by urine 
as ſoon as it is drank. With this wine, and with wax 
and honey, they trade to Chio. The inhabitants are 
ſtrong and well-ſhaped, but the ſame author adds, the 
women are miſtreſſes; and as ſoon as the huſband ar- 
rives from any place in his boat, the wife goes to the 
ſea-ſide, takes the oars and carries them home, after 
which the huſband can diſpoſe of nothing without her 
leave, . e 13 
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to cape Juno. Tigani was the galley port of the antiencs, 
and was built in the form of an half- moon; on che left 


twenty fathoms in height, and carried above two hun- 
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The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople baniſhed thoſe 
perſons of quality who had - offended them, to this 
iſland. 

Stanchio, or Iſola Longo, formerly called Coos, is 
ſituated to the north-weſt of Rh about ſeventy 
miles to the ſouth of Samos, in thirty-ſeven degrees 
twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude, is about eighty 
miles in circumference, 

This iſland affords an agreeable proſpect on approach- 
ing it; for it is in general a fine level country, riſing gra- 
dually into hills towards the eaſt, from whence ſeveral 
ſmall rivulets fall into the plain, and render it extremely 
fertile. The wines of this iſland were admired by the 
perſons of nice taſte in antient Rome. Here are alſo a 

t number of cypreſs and turpentine trees, with many 
other beautiful and medicinal plants. 

Mr. Thevenot mentions a cypreſs-tree in this iſland 
of ſuch prodigious extent, that two thouſand men 
might ſhelter themſelves under its branches, which were 
ſupported by pillars, and under their ſhadow were bar- 
bers ſhops, and places of refreſhment where people met 
to regale themſelves in the open air. 

Stanchio has one large town, which is of the ſame name 
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to AÆſculapius; and it was a 
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with the iſland : it has a good harbour, and is defended 
by a caſtle. Here the Turkiſh gallies frequently lie, and 
here their ſhips touch in their paſſage from Conſtanti- 
K to Egypt. | 
n this iſland there e ſtood a temple dedicated 
ſo famous for giving birth 
to Hippocrates, Ariſton, and ſeveral other eminent phy- 
ſicians and philoſophers; and particularly to that cele- 
brated painter Apelles, who drew the famous picture of 
Venus riſing naked from the ſea, which being placed in 
one of the principal temples in the iſland, was from 
thence carried to Rome and dedicated to Czſar ; that 
goddeſs being eſteemed the mother of the Julian family, 
and on this account, it is ſaid, the Coans were freed from 
a great part of their annual tribute. 


oft of the preſent inhabitants are Greeks, except 


the garriſon of the town and caſtle, who are Turks. 


Theſe are all the iſlands worthy of notice in this part 
of Aſia; and having now as fully conſidered that grand 
diviſion of the earth as the nature and propoſed length of 
this work will admit, we ſhall our reader to Africa, 
which will afford new ſubjects of uſeful entertainment 
and geographical knowledge. | 
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B OO K II. 


of AFRICA in general 


FRICA, one of the four principal diviſions of. 
the earth, is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, 
joined to Aſia only by the narrow iſthmus of Suez, 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, which ſepa- 
rates it from Europe; on the eaſt by the Red Sea, which, 
with the above iſthmus, divides it from Aſia, and by the 
Eaſtern Ocean; on the ſouth by the Southern Ocean; 
and on the weſt by the great Atlantic Ocean, which 
ſeparates it from America. | 

Africa is generally repreſented as bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to the form of a pyramid, whoſe baſe, from the 
iſthmus of Suez to Tangier, is about two thouſand miles; 
and its length, from the Cape of Good Hope, the top of 
the ſuppoſed pyramid, to the moſt northern part, is about 
three ouland ſix hundred miles; and in the broadeſt 
part of the baſe, from Cape Verd to Cape Guardaufeu, 
it is three thouſand five hundred: the whole extending 
in length from twenty-eight degrees ſouth to thirty-five 
degrees north latitude, and in breadth from thirty-three 
degrees eaſt to ſeventeen. degrees weſt longitude from 
London. 

As the' equator divides this extenſive country almoſt 
in the middle, and the far greateſt part of it is within the 
tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable 
to an European; it bein — greatly increaſed by the 
rays of the ſun from vaſt ſandy deſarts. The coaſts, 
however, are generally fertile, and moſt parts of this re- 
gion are inhabited, though they are far from being ſo 
populous as either Aſia a "Pe From what has been 
ſaid, the reader cannot expect to find here a variety of 
elimates. In ſew parts of Africa ſnow ever falls in the 
plains, and it is generally never found but on the tops of 
the higheſt mountains; and the natives would as ſoon 
expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow in * wr 
Rreams, as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, 
be arreſted by the cold, and ceaſing to flow, become like 
the ſolid öde. | | 

The arts once flouriſhed in Egypt, at Carthage, and in 
ſeveral other places in the north of Africa; but they are 
fied, and ſcarce in any place but Egypt is a ſtone left to 
proclaim the magnificent buildings that did honour, to 
their, ſkill in architecture. In the north of Africa com- 
merce-carried the bleſſings of nature to-diſtant NN 
and ſecured a friendly intercourſe of arts, of manufactures, 
and of the ſuperfluities of each country; but little com- 
merce now remains, and the ſhips and gallies, inſtead 
of being employed in trade, are ſent out in ſearch of prey, 
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to ſtrip the honeſt merchant of his treaſures, and enſlave 
thoſe whom they pluhder; In ſhort, theſe unhappy peo- 
ple, inſtead of being humanized by Chriſtianity, which 
once ſpread its mild influence over a conſidetable patt of 
theſe countries, hate the name of Chriſtian, and amon 
them barbarity, ſuperſtition, and all the miſeries that low 
from tyranny and deſpotic power, prevail. | | 
All this, Sonar only relates to the north of Africa ; 
all the reſt of that continent was long unknown to the 
moderns, The diſcoveries antiently made by the Cartha- 


ginians were forgotten, and the Portugueſe, who diſ- 


covered the weſtern coaſt of Africa, were above ſix 
years employed in that taſk before they reached the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1487, before which time it was en- 
tirely unknown to the Europeans; and indeed the 
inland parts of Africa are ſtill in a great meaſure un- 
diſcovered. ; | | WF 
The principal rivers in this part of the earth are the 
Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, the Marbea, Gondet, 
Barodus, Tafilet, Niger, Senegal, Gambia, the river 
of the Elephants, and ſeveral others which fall into the 
Atlantic 1 the river of St. Chriſtopher, of the 
Holy Ghoſt, St. Jago, Zebee, Magadoxa, and ſome 


others of inferior note, which empty themſelves into the 


Eaſtern Ocean; beſides ſeveral inland ſtreams. Its prin- 
cipal lakes are thoſe of Dambea, Zaſtan, and Zambre, 
or Zaire. Ann | 

Africa has, however, a great ſcarcity of water; ſome 
large diſtricts being entirely deſtitute of that neceſſary 
element; and in ſome parts are vaſt tracts of light and 
barren ſands, which the wind blows in ſuch prodigious 
quantities, as to bury whole caravans and ſuffocate the 
unfortunate traveller. 

Africa has likewiſe many high and extenfive moun- 


tains, the moſt remarkable of which are, 1. The Atlas, 


which had its name from a king of Mauritania, a great 
loyer of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars from 
its ſummit, on which account. the poets repreſent him 
as bearing the heavens on his ſhoulders, 'T heſe moun- 
tains extend from the Weſtern Ocean to Egypt. 2, The 


mountains of the Moon, called by the Spaniards Montes 


Claros, Which axe {till higher than thoſe of Atlas. 3. 
Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the mountains of the Lions, 
which divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as 
Ethiopia, Theſe were ſtiled by the antients The moun- 
tains of God, on account of their being ſubject to thun- 
der and lightning; and 4. The Pike of Teneriffe, which 
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Upper Egypt. The greateſt part of Lower Egypt is con- 


to March; but at Cairo they have ſeldom any rain, ex- 
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js ſaid to be till higher than any of the reſt, and is ſituat- | 


ed on an iſland of the ſame name near the coaſt, 
The whole continent of Africa is divided into the 

following, ſtates and kingdoms., On proceeding from 

north to ſouth along the eaſtern ſide are, | 


I. Egypt. ; 

II. Abyſſinia, or Upper Ethiopia, comprehending Nubia. 

III. The coaſt of Abex and Anian. 

IV. Zanguebar and Sofala. | 

V. Terra de Natal, and Caffraria, or the country of the 
Hottentots, which ſurrounds the Cape of Good Hope. 


To the north of Caffraria, within land, are the eountries of, 
Monomotopa, and | 
. Monomugi. | 
On doubling the Cape, from ſouth to north, are, 


I. Mataman, 
II. Benguela. 
III. Angola. 


X. Moroccd. 


IV. Congo. 
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V. Loango. 

VI. Benin. 

VII. Guinea. | 

VIII. Nigritia, and Zaara, or the Deſart. 
IX. Bile ulgerid. 


1 
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On the North Coaſt, called the coaſt of Barbary, are, 
I. Algiers. 


II. Tunis. 
III. Tripoly, and 
IV. Barca. 


The African Iſlands are divided into ſeveral claſſes, 


On the eaſt coaſt of Africa are Zocotra, Babelmandel, 
the Comora Iſlands, Madagaſcar, Mauritius, and Bour- 
bon. 


The principal iſlands on the weſt of Africa, are St. 
Helena, the Cape Verd Iſlands, the Canary Iſlands, the 
Madeiras, and a few other iſlands of leſs note. 
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SECT. doiq y | 


Ins ' None, Situation, | Extent, and Diviſions. ts Climate 
and Shit; with a particular Deſcription of the River Nite, 
the Canſt of its over flowing, and an Account of the Ca- 


taratts. 


GYPT, according to the poets, derived its name 
from Egyptus, the brother of Danaus, once ſo- 
vereign of the country. By the Hebrews and Arabs it is 
called Miſraim. It has alſo been known by the name of 
Coptus, the capital city of Upper Egypt; and by the 
Furks it is called ELkebit, or the overflowed country. 
Egypt being fituated on the north-eaſt part of Aſia, is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean; on the eaft 
by the iſthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, which divide it 
from Aſia ; on the ſouth by Nubia ; and on the weſt 
by the Defart of Barca and the unknown parts of Africa. 
It is ſeated between the twentieth and thirty-ſecond de- 
grees of north latitude, and between the thirtieth and 
thirty-fixth degrees of eaſt longitude from London; and 
is therefore about five hundred and fifty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and 'a hundred and twenty-five in 
breadth where broadeſt. 8 8 
Egypt is generally divided into Lower, Middle, and 


tained in a triangular iſland formed by the Mediterranean 
Sea and the two great branches of the Nile, which di- 
viding itſelf five or fix miles below Old Cairo, one part 
of it flows to the north-eaſt and falls into the ſea at 
Damietta, the antient Pelufium ; and the other branch 
runs towards the north-weſt, and falls into- the ſea at 
Roſetto. _ | | 
We ſhall give a ſull account of theſe diviſions when 
we come to treat of the prineipal towns and antiquities 
of each.  * 4 | 
The climate is in ſummer very het, from its being 
ſituated between two ranges of mountains, and from the 
ſandy ſoil, on which the ſun ſhines with almoſt perpen- 
dicular rays at the ſummer ſolſtice; and even in winter 
the ſun ſhines with great heat towards the middle of the 
day, though the nights and mornings are then very cold; 
the ſharpeſt time is about the beginning of February, | 
Near the ſea are ſometimes great rains from November 


cept in December, January, and February, and then 
have only ſmall ſhowers for about a quarter of an hour. 


In Upper Egypt they have ſcarce any rain; and Dr. | where the mountains extend four or five miles from the 


Pococke ſays, that when he was there, he was informed 
that it had been known to rain but twice very hard for 
half an hour in eight years. But rain in Egypt is efteem- 
ed prejudicial, for the people imagine it produces ſcat- 
city, the water of the Nile being alone ſufficient for all 
the” purpoſes. of vegetation. They have thunder in ſum- 


mer without rain; and though earthquakes ſeldom hap- 


pen, three great ſhocks were felt in January 1 which 
overthrew ſeveral moſques and 2 Ve 1 
The weft and the north-weft winds are thoſe that 
bring the rain; but the moft frequent winds are thoſe 
from the north and ſouth: the ſouth-eaſt winds are 
ſometimes ſo exceflively hot as to reſemble. the air of an 
oven, and when they blow, people are obliged to retire to 
their vaults, and to ſhut themſelves cloſe up. This wind 
generally begins about the middle of March, and con- 
tinues tilt May. It alſo ſometimes blows very hard from 
the ſouth-weſt, when it raiſes the fand fo as to darken 
the air and obſcure the light of the fun, and the duſt 
then enters the chambers, beds, and cheſts, though ſhut 
ever ſo cloſe. | 
The north, antiently called the Eteſtan wind, begins 
to blow in May juſt before the riſing of the Nile, and 
y refreſhes the air, rendering the heat ſuppartable, 
and bringing with it health and happineſs. It_continues 
till 8 and without this wind t uld be 
no ſailing up the Nile after its riſe, on account of the 
rapidity of the currents. | 
Egypt has generally a fandy ſoil, except where covered 
by the adventitious earth it has received from the over- 
flowing of the Nile. The hills which bound it on the 
eaſt and weſt are of free-ftone'; but thoſe eminences on 
which the pyramids of Giza ſtand, are full of petrified 
ſhells; and there are ſome low hills eaſt of the Nile 
which conſiſt of heaps of large oyſter-ſhells; ſome pe- 
trified, and others in their natural ftate. | 
The ſoil of Egypt is full of nitre, which, Dr. Pococke 
obſerves, occaſions vapours that render the evening air 
cold and unhealthful. On the fmall lakes in the low 
grounds a cake of ſalt is left on the ſurface after the 
water has evaporated, which they carry away for domeſ- 
tic uſes. , This nitre, and the ſediment of the water of 
the Nile, renders Egypt ſo fruitful, that they ſometimes 


find it neceſſary to temper it with common ſand. For 


within a mile of the mountains the country is ſandy, 
and lies upon an . aſcent, which the Nile never 
reaches, and on the edge of it are many villages: but 


ile, 
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Nile, there are villages in the mid-way between them 
and the river, built on eminences raiſed by art; and 
theſe being ſurrounded by water, during the flood, re- 
ſemble ſo many iſlands. | 

The river Nile, or Abanchi, which in the Abyſſinian 
tongue ſignifies The Father of Rivers, is generally 
agreed to have its ſources in eleven or twelve degrees of 
north latitude, and runs a courſe of about fifteen hun- 
dred miles for the moſt part from ſouth to north, and a 
little below Cairo, as hath been already obſerved, divides 
itſelf into two branches, one inclining to the eaſt, and 
the other to the weſt, and falls into the Mediterranean, 
the mouths being an hundred miles diſtant from each 
other. While the river is contained within the bounds 
of the ordinary channel, it is ſaid to be no broader at 
Old Cairo than the Thames at London ; and in the 
drieſt ſeaſon. of the year is in many places fordable. 

The water is thick and muddy, eſpecially when the 
river is ſwelled by the heavy rains which conſtantly fall 
within the tropics in the beginning of our ſummer, 
which are doubtleſs the principal cauſe of its annually 
overflowing the low lands of Egypt. The antients, who 
were unacquainted with the climates in thoſe latitudes, 
were much perplexed when they endeavoured to account 
for this annual deluge. But this periodical inundation 
is far from being peculiar to the Nile, fince this is the 
caſe with all the rivers which have either their riſe or 
courſe within the tropics: they annually break their 
bounds, and overflow the lands for ere before 
they reach the ſea, particularly in Bengal, Tonquin, and 
Siam. They likewiſe leave a prolific mud, which, like 
that of the Nile, fertilizes the land; and though the 
waters of theſe rivers are alſo very thick, yet when they 
have ſtood for ſome time, they are neither unpalatable nor 
unwholeſome. Beſides, the north winds, which begin 
to blow about the latter end of May, drive in the water 
from the ſea, and keep back that in the river in ſuch a 
manner as to raiſe the waters above. 0 
. The Egyptians, and eſpecially the Coptis, are per 
ſuaded that the Nile always begins to riſe on the ſame 
day of the year, and indeed it generally begins to riſe on 


the eighteenth or nineteenth of June. From accounts | 


of its riſe for three years, Dr. Pococke obſerves, that he 
found. it riſe the firſt ſix days from two to five inches 
every day ; for-the twelve next days, from five to ten 
inches ; and it thus continues riſing, till it has riſen to 
the height of ſixteen cubits, when the canal of Cairo is 
cut; er this it continues riſing fix weeks longer; but 
then it only riſes from three to five inches a day; for 
ſpreading over the land, and entering the canals, though 
more water may deſcend than before, yet its riſe is leſs 
conſiderable; for after the opening of that canal, the 
others are opened at fixed times, and thoſe that water 
the lower grounds the laſt, Theſe canals are catried 
along the higheſt parts. of the country, that the water 
may be 2 from them to all . | ma 

This river has, however, one thing that ſeems pecu- 
liar to itſelf. Other rivers being ſupplied by rivulets, 
the ground is loweſt near the banks: but as no water 
flows into the Nile in its paſſage through Egypt, and as 
it is neceſſary that this river ſhould overflow the land, 
the country of Egypt is generally lower at a diſtance from 
the Nile than it is near it; and in moſt parts the land 
ſeems: to have a gradual deſcent from the Nile to the 
foot of the hills, that may · be faid to begin at thoſe ſandy 
parts already mentioned, as being a mile or two diſtant 
irom them, which, rifing Wan the mountains in a 
gentle aſcent, are never overflowed. £ 

Some of the moſt remarkable particulars in relation to 
the Nile, are its cataracts in Upper Egypt. Dr. Pococke 
and ſeveral other authors have viſited "Land of them ; and 
the laſt mentioned divine, on approaching the firſt, ſays, 
that he never ſaw nature diſcover ſo rou 7 a face as ap- 
peared in the country. On the eaſt fide of the river 
nothing is to be ſeen 5 rocks; on the weſt the hills are 
either of ſand or black rocks; above to the ſouth there 
ſeems to be a nigh rocky iſland ; higher up appear rocky 
cliffs on each ſide; and below, to the north, are ſo many 
rocks, that little of the water could be ſeen, The bed 
of the Nile is croſſed by rocks of granite, which in three 


places, * diſtance from each other, divide the 
4 | 


ſtream, and make three falls at each. The firſt he came 
to was the leaſt, and appeared not to exceed three feet: 
the ſecond, which is a little lower down the river, winds 
round a large rock, or iſland, forming two ſtreams. This 


iſland is to the north about twelve feet high, and it is 


ſaid that at high-water the Nile runs over it ; but ſup- 
poſing the river to be then five feet higher below the 
rock, the fall will' not exceed ſeven or eight feet. Far- 
ther to the weſt are other rocks, and a third ſtream, which 
has a greater fall than any of the others. | 
This account can enable us to form no idea of thoſe 
cataracts deſcribed by the antients, and even by ſome of 
the moderns, who inform us, that, under the twenty- 
third degree of latitude, the water of the Nile iſſues from 
ſeveral huge openings of a high rock into its bed below, 
falling two hundred feet with ſuch prodigious noiſe as 
to exceed that of the firing of cannon, or the loudeſt 
claps of thunder, The water in its fall reſembles a large 
white ſheet about thirty feet in breadth, which in its 
rapid deſcent forms a kind of arch, under which people 
may walk without being wet ; and this ſeems, fays our 
author, to have been formerly the amuſement of the 
nei N people, there being ſeveral niches and ſeats 
in the rock for the convenience of fitting down. There 
is alſo under the arch made by the water-fall a kind of 
platform, and ſome ſubterraneous grottos, into which 
— uſed to retire in order to cool themſelves; but 
theſe are now become inacceſſible by the breaking in of 
the water from ſome freſh gaps of the rock. It is alſo 
obſervable, that the water in its fall below raiſes a thick 
miſt, which at a diſtance reſembles a cloud ; and yet 
Lucas, who ſays he ſaw this cataract, tells us, that the 
natives ſhoot it with rafts, This laſt circumſtance ap- 
pears very improbable : however, the deſcription he has 
gvien of it is conformable to the deſcriptions of the an- 
tients, and particularly of Lucan, 25 


„Who that beholds thee, Nile, thus gently flow, 

« With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glaſſy brow, 

„Can gueſs thy rage, when rocks reſiſt thy force, 

« And hurl thee headlong in thy-downward courſe ; - 
„When ſpouting — 5 thy torrent pour, 

« And nations tremble at the deaf ning roar 

«© When thy proud waves with indignation riſe, 
And daſh thy foamy fury to the ſkies.” 


The accounts of the cataracts given by the learned Dr. 
Shaw agree with the deſcriptions of the judicious Dr. 
Pococke and Mr. Norden, and ſeem to diſcredit eve 
thing that is marvellous in this relation : for Dr. Shaw 
aſſures us, that they are only ordinary falls of water like 
thoſe we frequently meet with in great rivers, where the 
ſtream is a little confhned : but may not the cataracts far- 
ther up the Nile be much higher, and more agreeable 
to the deſcriptions of the antients than thoſe viſited 
theſe gentlemen ? This at leaſt ſeems highly probable. 


SECT. U. 


Of the Methods of Culture uſed iy the Egyptians, and the 


Manner in which the Water of the Nile is raiſed up to the 

Land where it is higher than the Inundation, Of the Ve- 

getables of Egypt; the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes ; 
| with a particular Deſcription of the Crocodile. a 


R. Norden obſerves, that the authors who have 
given deſcriptions of Egypt, contented with fay- 
ing that its fertility is ſolely derived from the annual 
inundation of the Nile, have by their filence given occa- 
ſion to think, that Egypt is a paradiſe on earth, where 
the people neither plow nor ſow, but wy thing is pro- 
duced as it were ſpontaneouſly after the draining of the 
waters; though there is ſcarce a country where the land 
has greater need of culture, | 
Where the land lies higher than the inundation riſes, 
the people have been taught by neceſſity to form various 
methods of -raiſing the water. At Roſetta and Damietta, 
where the Nile, when at its height, is not much below 
the ſurface of the earth; this is done by means of a 
wheel made with boxes round its circumference, which. 
"* receive 
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receive the water, and as the wheel turns round the boxes, 
empty themſelves at the top into a trough made for that 
purpoſe. Where the water is too deep to be raiſed in 
this manner, they put a cord round the wheel that 
reaches down to the water, to the end of which are 
faſtened earthen jars that fill as it goes round, and empty 
themſelves at the top in the ſame manner as the other ; 
both being turned by oxen, But where the banks are 
high, the moſt common way is to make a baſon upon 
them, and fixing in the ground a pole forked at the top, 
they place another pole by an axle to the top of it. To 
one end of this laſt pole they tie a heavy ſtone, and at 
the other a rope and a leathern bucket. Two men draw 
down the bucket into the water, and the weight brings 
it up, the men directing it, and turning the water into 
the baſon. This baſon is frequently made on the fide of 
the bank, and running into another is raiſed up higher 
with the ſame labour; and in Upper Egypt there are 
ſometimes ſeen five of them, one higher than the other, 
the uppermoſt only ſerving to water the fields. 

However, in Lower and Middle Egypt, where canals 
have been dug, they have no occaſion for all this la- 
bour. The water is conveyed by opening ſluices, or 
breaking down banks, through canals cut tor that pur- 

ſe, into large reſervoirs, which are made to ſupply the 
ower lands as occaſions require. 

Egypt naturally produces few vegetables, moſt of the 
tender plants being deſtroyed by the heat and inunda- 
tion; but where the Nile has overflowed, and the land 
is plowed and ſown, it yields a great increaſe. Egypt, 
which was antiently the granary of the Roman empire, 
ſtill produces great quantities of wheat, rice, barley, 
beans, and other kinds of pulſe, with which the neigh- 
bouring countries are fupplied ; belides ſugar-canes, of 
which ſome ſugar is made ; and likewiſe melons, dates, 
figs, cucumbers, and other vegetables, which the peo- 
= eat in hot weather as a cooling food. Upper Egypt 
ſupplies moſt parts of Europe with ſenna, 2nd coloquin- 
tida grows wild in the ſandy grounds : but as Egypt has 
no common graſs, they ſupply the want of it by ſowing 
the land with clover, without plowing. 

The ſpring corn and vegetables are ſown in November 
and December as ſoon as the Nile is fallen, and ſooner 
where that river does not naturally overflow the ground. 
This corn conſiſts of wheat, lentils, flax, and barley that 
has fix rows of grain in one ear; and with this they feed 
their horſes, for they have no oats, They ſow 8 
for their camels, and theſe the people alſo eat green both 
raw and boiled. They have a kind of vetch little infe- 
rior to peaſe, with one large grain in each pod; they 
alſo plant an herb called nill, of which they make a kind 

of indigo blue. 

Egypt ſeems to have few or no trees that have not 
been tranſplanted from other countries : thoſe in their 
gardens are doubtleſs exotics, as the cous, or cream- 
tree, apricots, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, caſſia, 
moſch, a delicious fruit, and the cotton-tree. 

The following are the moſt common trees in Egypt, 
the ſount, which bears a key or pod uſed inſtead of bark 
in tanning of leather, the tamariſk, Pharaoh's fig, the 
ſycomore of the antients, the palm, or date-tree, and 
another ſpecies of the palm called the dome-tree. 

There is no great variety of four-footed beaſts, the 
cows are large and red, with ſhort horns: the natives 
make uſe of their oxen to turn the wheel with which 
they draw water, and to plough the land. They have 
alſo large buffaloes, which are ſo impatient of heat, that 
they will ſtand in the water with only their noſes out to 
breathe; and when this convenience is not to be had, 
they will lie all, day like ſwine, wallowing in mud and 
water, , i 

With reſpect to the beaſts of burthen, they have a great 
number of camels and dromedaries, and the Turks eat 
the fleſh of the young ones as a moſt delicate diſh ; but 
will not permit it to be eaten by the Chriſtians, probably 
that the breed may not be deſtroyed, The horſes, par- 
ticularly thoſe of 95 — Egypt, are very fine ones; but 
their necks are too ſhort. They never trot, but walk 
well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a 
moment, and are extremely tractable; but they cannot 
perform long journies, and are only fit to walk in travel - 


: 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


. tians, on account of their deliverin 


of a horney ſubſtance; and the others like ours. 


| | Eovpy; 
ling. During the heat of ſummer, when there is no 
clover-graſs, they are fed with chopped ſtraw and barley, 
In Cairo all but the great ride on aſſes, of which th 
have a fine large breed; and there are ſaid to be no le 


than forty thouſand of them in that city, 
About Alexandria are great numbers of antelopes, 


wich have longer horns, and are more beautiful than 


thoſe in other countfies. The hares and foxes are of a 
light colour, but the former ate not very common. The 
tyger and the hyena are ſeldom ſeen; however, there are 
ſome near Alexandria, | 

Among the feathered race the oftrich deferves the pre- 
ference; it is called in Arabic ter-gimel, or the camel- 
bird, becauſe in its head, neck, and walk, it reſembles 
the camel. This bird is common in the mountains 
ſouth-weſt of Alexandria; its fat is ſold by the Arabs, 
and uſed as an ointment for the rheumatiſm, palfy, and 
all cold tumours, | 
They have here a kind of large domeſtic hawk, of a 
brown colour, with a very fine eye. Theſe frequent the 
tops of houſes, where they may be ſeen with pigeons 
ſanding cloſe by them; but though they are not birds 
of prey, they eat fleſh wherever they find it: the natives 
never kill them, for they, as well as their anceſtors, ſeem 
to entertain a veneration both for theſe birds and for 
Cats. 

The ter-chaous, or meflenger-bird, would be thought 
very beautiful were it not ſo common. It is almoſt ag 
large as a dove, and is not only finely ſpeckled, but has 
on the top of its head a tuft of feathers which it ſpreads 
when it alights on the ground, "They have alſo a beau- 
tiful white bird, called by the Europeans the field-hen 
it reſembles a ſtork, but is not half fo large, and is ſeen 
about the fields like tame-fowl, They have likewiſe a 
large white bird, with black wings, ſhaped like a raven; 
but it is very ugly, and not at all ſhy : theſe laſt live in 
the ſame manner as the tame hawk, and are called Pha- 
raoh's hens. | 

On the iſlands in the Nile are great numbers of the ibis, 
which were held in great veneration by the antient Egyp- 
the country from 
the multitude of ſerpents that breed in the ground after 
the retreat of the Nile. They reſemble the crane, and are 
of a greyiſh colour, with the wings and tail black, 

The Mahometans have the ſtork in the higheſt eſteem 
and veneration, it being as ſacred among them as the ibis 
was among the Egyptians, and no leſs profane would that 
perſon be accounted, who ſhould attempt to kill, or onl 
to hurt and moleſt it, The great regard paid to chel⸗ 
birds was at firſt, perhaps, leſs occaſioned by the ſervice 
they are of to — 1 ws countries, in clearing them of 
a variety of reptiles and inſets, than from the ſolemn 
geſticulations they are obſerved to make whenever they 
reſt upon the ground, or return to their neſts : for they 
firſt throw their heads backwards, as it were in a poſture 
of adoration ; then ſtrike, as with a pair of caſtanets, their 
upper and lower bill together, and afterwards proſtrate 
their necks in a ſuppliant manner quite down to the 
ground ; conſtantly repeating three or four times the ſame 
geſticulations, 

In Egypt are alſo great flocks of wild geeſe of ſeveral 
kinds, wild ducks, woodcocks, ſnipes, quails, and among 
the birds of ' prey are eagles and Tae 

Here are ſeveral forts of yellow lizards, among 
which is the worral, which is ſaid to be affected by mu- 
ſic ; Dr. Shaw ſays he has ſeen ſeveral of them keep ex- 
act time and motion with the derviſes in their circula- 
tory dances, turning when they turned, and ſtop- 
ping when they ſtop This animal, which is of the 

izard kind, is four feet long, eight inches broad, and 
has a forked tongue, which it puts out like a ſerpent, 
but it has no teeth, and is a harmleſs animal, living 
on lizards and flies. It frequents the grottos and caverns 
in the mountains on the weſt of the Nile, where it 
ſleeps in winter, and is only found during the hot wea- 
ther, | | 

The vipers of Egypt, which are much eſteemed in phy- 
ſic, are of a yellowiſh colour like the ſand in which 
they live, and are of two ſpecies, one with a kind of horns, 
which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of ſnails, but are 


. 
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There arè no ſhell-fiſh in the Nile, nor perhaps any 


ſort of fiſh found in the rivers of Europe, except eels and 
mullets, which laſt, with ſome others, come at certain 
ſeaſons from the ſea. Of thoſe moſt eſteemed are the ray, 
which reſembles a carp, but is ſaid to be ſometimes two 
hundred pounds weight. The moſt delicate fiſh is the 
keſher, which is only caught in Upper Egypt; it has a 
long narrow ſnout, and fo ſmall a mouth that one would 
imagine it can only live by ſucking the juice out of the 


weeds or the ground. In Upper Egypt is a ſmall fiſh 


called the gurgur, about a foot long : its head is armed 
with a ſtrong bone; the fin on the back, and thoſe on each 
fide under the gills are alſo armed with bone. This fiſh 
the inhabitants imagine kills the crocodile, _ 

The hippopotamus, or river horſe, ſeems to be a native 
of Ethiopia in the upper parts of the Nile, and the pre- 
ſent race of the Egyptians are entirely unacquainted with 
it, Nay, the crocodile ſo rarely appears below the firſt 
cataracts, that the fight of it is as great an object of cu- 
rioſity as to the Europeans. 

The crocodile was formerly æhought peculiar to this 
country; but there does not ſeem to be any material dif- 
ference between it and the alligators of India and A- 
merica. They are both in the form of a lizard ; are am- 
phibious animals, which — till they are about twenty 
feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet 
armed with claws. They have a flat head; their eyes 
are indifferently large, and their back is covered with 
hard ſcales, impenetrable by a muſket ball. 

It is obſerved of this animal that he has no tongue ; he 
has, however, a fleſhy ſubſtance fixed all along the low- 
er jaw, which may ſerve to turn his meat. He has two 
long teeth at the end of his under jaw, and anſwering 
to them are two holes above to receive them. It is re- 
markable, that the upper jaw is only moveable, and the 
under one fixed. Theſe animals are very quick- ſighted; 
for our author obſerves, that on making a circuit to come 
behind them, they always began to move gently into 
the water, there being a kind of channel in the head be- 
hind each eye, by which the view of objects are convey- 
ed to them from behind. When the crocodile is on land, 
he is always ſeen on the low banks of ſandy iſlands near 
the water, with his head towards it, and it he is diſturb- 
ed, he walks ſlowly in and diſappears by degrees. 

They make a hole about two feet deep in the ſand above 
the water, and in it lay their eggs, and cover them over; 
often going to the place, and taking care of their young, 
which are no ſooner hatched than they run immediately 
into the water. They lay about fifty eggs, not much 
larger than thoſe of a ſe, which are twenty-five or 
thirty days in hatching. The people ſearch for the eggs 
with an iron pike, in order to deſtroy them. 

It need ſcarcely be intimated, that the tears and alluring 
voice aſcribed by the ancients to the crocodile, to draw 
perſons to him in hopes of devouring them, is a mere po- 
etical fiction. Nor 1s there any foundation for the ſtory, 
that the little bird trochileus lives on the meat it picks 
from the crocodile's teeth ; or for what is ſaid of the 
ichneumon's deſtroying the crocodile, by jumping into the 
erocodile's mouth, and eating his way out again through 
his belly. Theſe are traditions of which the learned, 
who have viſited Upper Egypt, can obtain no informa- 
tion, 

If a man or beaſt ſtands by the river, the crocodiles 
leap out of the water and ſeize him with their fore 
paws; but if the diſtance be too great, they make a ſpring, 
and endeavour to beat down their prey with their tails, 

Ihe moſt common method of killing them is ſaid to be 
dy ſhooting them in the belly, where the ſkin is ſoft and 
not eres with ſcales like the back. The natives de- 
ſtroy the crocodites by making ſome animal cry at a di- 
ſtance, and when a crocodile comes out, they thruſt a 
ſpear, to which a rope is tied, into his body; then letting 
him retire into the water to ſpend himſelf, they afterwards 
draw him out, run a pole into his mouth, and leaping 
upon his back, tye his jaws together. The people ſay 
they cannot ſeize a man in the water, and therefore fre- 
quently croſs the Nile by ſwimming both by themſelves 
and with their cattle, even above the firſt cataract, where 
the erocodiles are pretty numerous. 
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In chat part where the people are much more ſavage 
than in Lower Egypt, Mr. Norden obſerved ſeveral odd 
methods of croſſing the Nile, which they perform with- 
out the leaſt apprehenſion of falling a prey.to the croco- 
diles. Two men were ſat on a truſs of ſtraw, while a 
cow ſwimming before, one of them held in one hand her 
tail, and with the other guided the beaſt by a cord faſtens 
ed to her horns. . The other man, who was behind, 
ſteered with a little oar, by means of which he kept at 
the ſame time the balahce. The ſame day, he likewiſe 
ſaw ſome loaded camels eroſſing the river. A man ſwim- 
ing before held the bridle of the firſt camel in his mouth 
the ſecond camel was faſtened to the tail of the firſt, and 
the third to the tail of the ſecond ; while another man 
brought up the rear, and took care that the ſecond and 
third camels ſhould follow in a row. . Theſe ſimple expe- 
dients give us ſome idea of the manners of the moſt early 
ages, before the introduction of arts, or man had learn- 
ed to form veſſels to ſail upon the water, and ctoſs tiversy 
lakes; and ſeas, | 


SECT. m. 


Of the Perſons; Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Education, and 


F r- Egyptians are an ill- looking people; for though 
many of the young children are fair, the ſun ſoon 
renders them ſwarthy. They are alſo very dirty and ſlo- 
venly, eſpecially the Coptis, who after waſhing their 
hands when they have eaten, wipe them publicly on the 
great ſleeves of their ſhirts. Theſe Coptis are the deſcen- 

ants of the firſt Chriſtians of this country, who are ſaid 
to have been called Coptis from their retiring to Coptus, 
and the adjacent places, during the firſt perſecutions, The 
Coptic tongue is a corruption of the antient Egyptian, 
and is now a dead language, | 

The natives are generally inclined to indolence; and 
take great delight in fitting {il and hearing tales, and in- 
deed appear to have been always more fit for a quiet than 
an active life. This probably may be owing to their be- 
ing enervated by the heat of the country, They are alſo 
envious and miſchievous; which prevents their uniting 
and ſetting up for themſelves. Ihe Mahometan inha- 
bitants are either original natives, who live in the vil- . 
lages, or of the Arab race. The latter are divided in- 
to thoſe who are alſo ſettled in the villages, and are ge- 
nerally an honeſt harmleſs people; and thoſe who live in 
tents, and chiefly ſubſiſt on their cattle, which are prin- 
cipally camels and goats, that feed on ſmall ſhrubs. The 
Turks, who are thus named to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Arabs and the original natives of the country, are thoſe 
ſent by the Grand Seignior, and the ſlaves. Theſe are 
the governing party, and are remarkable for being moſt 
avallcious, and fondeſt of power. Theſe diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the others by wearing what is ſtrictly 
the Turkiſh dxeſs. 0 

Moſt of the children in the country go naked in ſum- 
mer, and many of them do ſo all the year round. 

The moſt ſimple dreſs of the natives has ſome reſem- 
blance to that worn by the ancient Egyptians; who were 
cloathed in linen, and over it had a woollen garment; 
and it probably, ſays Dr. Pococke, reſembles the primi- 
tive manner of cloning, They wear a long ſhirt with 
wide fleeves, commonly tied about the middle. The 
common people have over it a brown woollen ſhirt; and 
thoſe of ſuperior rank a long cloth coat, and over that 
a long blue ſhire; but in the dreſs of — they wear 
a white ſhirt inſtead of a blue one, which in Upper Egypt 
they put on upon feſtival days, and when they viſit their 
ſuperiors. In the lower parts of the country they uſe a 
garment of the ſame form made of black woollen, which 
is ſometimes left open before, and people of rank have 
them of cloth adorned with furs. Moſt of them alſo 
wear under all a pair of linnen drawers z but do not put 
the ſhirt into them. 1 

It is almoſt a general cuſtom among the deſcendants of 
the Arabs, the native Mahometans, to wear in 
winter a white or brown blanket, and in ſummer a "ow 
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and white cotton ſheet. This the Chriſtians in the 
country alſo conſtantly uſe, wrapping it round their bo- 
dies over the left ſhoulder, and under the right arm, 
which is left free; and in ſome parts of the country young 
people and the poorer ſort wear no other cloathing.. 

Ihe Chriſtians of the country, with the Janizaries, 
the Arabs, and the Egyptians, wear flippers of red Ica- 
ther, while thoſe of the Jews are blue. Within doors 
the Turks and Chriſtians, 'out of frugality, wear a kind 
of wooden clogs, ſome of which are made very fine. 
People, in ſhort, are diſtinguiſhed by the dreſs of their 
head and feet; and are fined if they do not follow. the 
cuſtom : hence none but foreign Chriſtians are permitted 
to wear yellow flippers. The dreſs for the head is either 
the turban, or red woollen cap that fits cloſe to the head, 
which is worn by the ordinary people among the Cop- 
tis and the Arabs. 

The women have their drawers, and moſt of their 
other garments of ſilk; all but their outward dreſs are 
ſhorter than the men's, and their ſleeves hang down very 
low. They wear on their heads a white woollen ſkull- 
cap, and over it an embroidered handkerchief, round 
which their hair is plaited. Over all they have a large 
black veil. As it is eſteemed indecent to ſhew too much 
of the face, they generally cover the mouth and one eye, 
if not the holes. omen of ordinary rank have a 
large garment like a ſurplice, of blue linen or cotton, and 
vans their faces hang a kind of bib joined to their head- 
dreſs by a tape over 'the noſe; thus hiding all the lower 
part of the face, and leaving the eyes uncovered, which 
gives them a very odd appearance. The women among 
the vulgar, eſpecially the blacks, wear rings in their 
noſes adorned with glaſs beads, and have ear-rings three 
inches in diameter, that come round their ears, and are 

_ adorned with ſtones: they likewiſe wear ſtone rings on 
their fingers, which among the ordinary people are. of 
lead, while thoſe in better circumſtances have them of 
gold. Their bracelets are generally of wire, but ſome 
are of plain iron 'or braſs, but others have them of gold 
finely jointed. The women among the vulgar paint their 
lips, and the tip of their chin with blue, and thoſe of 
ſuperior rank paint their eye-lids black, and their nails 
and feet yellow. | | 

Education in Egypt chiefly conſiſts in learning to read 
and write, which the Coptis generally obtain, together 
with book keeping; but few of the Arabs and native 
Mahometans can read, except thoſe bred to the law, or 
educated for ſome poſt. The beſt education is given to 
the ſlaves,” who often underſtand Arabick and Turkiſh, 
and frequently write both. They are alſo well ſkilled in 
riding, ſhooting, and throwing the dart; which are 
eſteemed great accompliſhments. EF vt 

With reſpect to the religion of Egypt, the Coptic is that 
of the native Chriſtians. The Greeks- are alſo very nu- 
merous at Cairo and in Dalmatia; but there are not many 
of them in the other parts of the country, except. a few 
merchants in the principal towns. The Chriſtian reli- 

ion would be at a ſtill lower ebb, did pat the people 
| Rnd it convenient to have-Coptic foward? who are well 

acquainted with buſineſs and 'very expert at keeping ac- 
counts, which they do in a ſort of Coptic characters that 
none but themſelves underſtand. "Theſe are the protec 
tors of the Chriſtians in every village. i 

The Coptis, however, ſcem extremely irreverent and 
careleſs in their deyotions : yet they ſpend the night be- 
fore Sundays and feſtivals in their churches, which the 
no ſooner enter than they pull off their flippers and kits 
the pavement. They paſs their holidays in ſauntering 
about, fitting under ſhady trees in ſummer, and under 
their walls in winter. They ſeem to imagine, that re- 
ligion conſiſts in repeating their long ſervices, and in the 
ſtri& obſervance of their numerous faſts. They uſe the 
liturgies of St. BaGl, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril; but 
the firſt being ſhorteſt, is ofteneſt read. However, both 
the prieſts and people are extremely ignorant with reſpect 
to the doctrines of their religion; the former perform the 
ſervice in the Coptic language, which they generally 
underſtand very imperfetly, but they have books) of 
their liturgy with an Arabic interpretation. 

The Coptis are ſaid to faſt ſeven months in the year. 
The children are eſpouſed at ſeven or eight years of age, 
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and conſummate at eleven or twelve; and a little before 
that time they are circumciſed. They eafily procure di- 
vorces on account of adultery, long ſickneſs, or. diſagree- 
ment; and, at their deſire, the patriarch, or biſhop, 
gives them leave to marry again: but if this be refuſed, 
they go to the cady, who will do it readily, and this is 
practiſed by the Chriſtians all over Turky. | 
At baptiſm the child is plunged three times into the 
water, and then the prieſt dips the end of his finger into 
the conſecrated wine, and puts it into the child's mouth ; 
but if the child happens to be ſick, inſtead of being im- 
merſed in water, it is laid on a cloth near the font, and 
the prieſt dipping his hands in the water, rubs it all over 
him ; but if the infant be too ill to be brought to church, 
3 only anoint him, which they ſay is good 
aptiſm. * 
hey adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds on Sun- 
days, Wedneſdays, and F ridays, on all their numerous 
holidays, and every day in Lent; and when the prieſt, 
in reading the ſervice, mentions Peter's cutting off the 
ear of the high prieſt's ſervant, the people cry out, Wall 
done Peter. Lhe: abſtain from ſwine's fleſh, from blood, 
and things ſtrangled; pray for the dead, and . proſtrate 
themſelves before pictures; but have no images, except 
a crucifix. They adminiſter extreme unction, and at 
the ſame time give abſolution, anointing all the people 
preſent, that the evil ſpirit may not enter into them. 
Though the religion of the Coptis in many reſpects 
reſembles that of the Greeks, they bear an implacable 
hatred to them, and have. generally as little regard for 
tne Europeans, which proceeds in a great meaſure 
from the endeavours of thoſe of the Romiſh -church to 
make converts of them ; for they ſeldom diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe of different religions, but include all under 
the name of Franks, 6 41 
The Jews are very numerous in Egypt, and, as in times 
of paganiſm, they were afraid of drinking wine offered to 
idols, they ſtill have here all they drink made by their 
own people, ſealed up and ſent to them. This cuſtom 
they obſerve throughout all the Eaſt. There is a particu- 
lar ſet among them who live by themſelves, and have a 
ſeparate ſynagogue : theſe are the antient Eſſenes, who 
are now called Charaims. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
their regard to the five books of Moſes, which they 
ſtrictly obſerve according to the letter, without receiving 
any written traditions. . | 
The Turks in Egypt are deeply tinctured with the 
doctrine of predeſtination, which not only inſpires them 
with courage, but makes them diſcover great. magnani- 
mity, when thrown from the height of power into a ſtate 
of 24 and diſtreſs, ſaying, 15 is the will of God. 
They indeed behave better in adverſity than in proſpe- 
rity: for though perſons in high rank aſſume a becoming 
gravity, and confer favours in a very graceful manner, 
oy are greedy of money; for nothing is to be done 
with them without a bribe; and they are apt to fancy that 
the greateſt villainies are expiated as ſoon as they have 
waſhed their hands and feet, which is their preparation 
for prayer. Religion is faſhionable among them ; the 
pray in the moſt public places, and when on a viſit will 
call for water to waſh, and then perform their devotions; 
and yet their words generally paſs for nothing, either in 
their promiſes or profeſſions of friendſhip. Opium is leſs 
uſed by them than formerly. The Arabs ſeldom drink 
wine or ſtrong liquors, and the common people pound the 
leaves of green hemp, make them up into. a pill and 
ſwallow it, in order to render them chearful. They have 
a high opinion of the magic art, and think there is great 
virtue in charms and taliſmans. | 
Though the pooreſt Mahometan thinks himſelf ſupe- 
rior to the richeſt Chriſtian, yet the Arabs and people of 
the country behave with great civility, and fitting about 


, 


the ſtranger grow en ers by being too curious and 


inquiſitive. The Turks likewiſe behave with great civi- 
lity, either to obtain preſents, or to diſcover your deſigns, 
in which they are very artful, They treat their ſupe- 
riors with the utmoſt decorum and the higheſt reſpect, 
and one of great dignity readily holds the ſtirrup of ano- 
ther who is ſtill greater. 


The way of ſaluting as they paſs is by ſtretching out 


the right hand, bringing it to the breaſt, and a little 
| | | . inclining 
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inclining to the head. The extraordinary ſalute is Kiſſing 
the hand, and putting it to the head, When they viſit 
a ſuperior, they kiſs his hand ; but if he be greatly their 
ſuperior, they Kiſs the hem of his garment. ' When they 
take any thing from. a ſuperior, or that. is ſent by a ſupe- 
rior, they Kiſs, it and put it to their foreheads z and when 


they promiſe to ſerve or protect you, they put their hand 
to the turban. | | 
The entertainments of the Turks and Arabs have been 
mentioned in erer of Turky in Aſia and of Arabia, 
and we ſhall only add here, that an Arab prince will fre- 
uently dine in the ſtreet before his door, and calling to 
all that paſs, and even to the beggars, invite them to ſit 
down by crying in their manner, In the name of God.“ 
Upon 2 the pooreſt wretch ſits down and dines with 
his prince; and when he has done retires without cere- 
mony, ſaying, Gad be praiſed,” | ; 
The Mabometans have a moſt extraordinary veneta- 
tion for idiots, whom they ſuppoſe to be actuated by a 
divine ſpirit, and conſider as a kind of ſaints, Hence, 
they receive all poſſible marks of reſpect, and are received 
into every. houſe and at every table. Though naked, 
they are every where careſſed as ſaints of a ſuperior or- 
der, the people flock about them with an air of rever- 
ence, and in the public ſtreets the women kneel before 
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them, and, as among the Gentoos of India, kiſs what 


other people conceal, as the moſt effectual means of be- 
ing rendered fruitful. All theſe circumſtances are men- 
tioned by authors of the greateſt reputation. They have 
a large moſque at Cairo, with buildings adjoining to it, 
and great revenues for their ſupport. As theſe are re- 
commended by their want of reaſon, ſo are the derviſes by 
their want of money; for every Turk eſteems poverty as 
a great degree of perfection in every one but himſelf. 
Both the Turks and en tians are very frugal in their 
proviſions, for the latter — eat meat, and the tables 
of the great are of little expence, conſidering the number 
of their attendants, in which they are very extravagant; 
for it is not uncommon for them to have fifty or ſixty 
ſlaves, and many other ſervants and attendants. The 
cloathing of the ſlaves is, however, very expenſive, as 
are alſo their horſes, it being common for them to have 
from fifty to two hundred. 

People of the middle rank uſually riſe at break of day, 
and go to the moſque, then to the coffee-houſe, and very 
late to their ſhops, which they ſhut up by four in the 
afternoon, and people of rank ſpend moſt part of the 
day in paying and receiving viſits. On Sundays, Tueſ- 
days, — Thurſdays, they attend the baſha's divan, or 
court, for theſe are the days of buſineſs ; and on Fridays 
they generally go to the moſque. On other days they go 
to the meidans, or public places out of town, where they 
ſee their ſlaves ride, ſhoot, or throw the dart; and in the 
mean time regale themſelves with coffee and a pipe. 
They are perpetually in company when they are not in 

he women's apartment, as they are from twelve at noon 
till four, and from ſupper-time till next morning, when 
no body is ſo rude as to diſturb them, 

They have public bagnios for men and women, and 

rſons of diſtinction have them in their houſes. None 

lides people of the middle rank reſort to the coffee- 
houſes, Some of them have muſic at certain hours of the 
day, and in others a man tells ſome hiſtory, or an Arabian 
tale, with a very good grace, Tradeſmen often ſend to 
have their proviſions — hither, and thoſe who 
have nothing to do ſpend whole days in theſe houſes, 


| SECT. IV. 
Of the Revolutions in Egypt, and its preſent Government, 


* Egyptians, like the Chineſe, and many other 
of the eaſtern nations, pretend that they had a 
race of kings, the firſt of whom reigned many thouſand 
years before the flood. However, it is generally agreed, 
that the princes of the line of the Pbaroahs ſat on the 

rone, in an uninterrupted; fucceflion, till Cambyſes II. 
king of Perſia, conquered Egypt five hundred and twenty- 
five years before the birth of Chriſt :- and that in the 


reign of * princes thoſe wonderful ſtructures were | 
2 , 
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deſcend from father to ſon. 
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raiſed, which cannot now be viewed without aſtoniſh- 
ment. After the death of Cambyſes, Egypt continued 
under the Perſian government. At length Alexander the 
Great having conquered'the Perſian dominions, it be- 
came 2 to that prince, who ſoon after built the 
celebrated city of Alexandria. > 1 
He was ſucceeded by Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, three 
hundred and aa Fg years before the birth of Chriſt; 
who again rendered it an independent kingdom. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, his ſon, collected the Alexandrian library, 
ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes; and 
the ſame prince cauſed that tranſlation of the Scriptures to 
be made, which is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Septuagint. . His ſucceſſors ever after retained the name 
of Ptolemies, and in that line it continued between two 
and three hundred. years, till Cleopatra, 'the wife and 
ſiſter of Ptolemy Dionyſus, the laſt king, aſcended the 
throne, in whoſe reign Egypt became a Roman province, 
and thus remained till the reign of Omar, the ſecond - 
caliph of the ſucceflors of Mahomet, who expelled the 
Romans, after it had been in their hands ſeyen hundred 
ears. | Fa 
The caliphs of Babylon were the fovereigns of Egypt, 
till about the year * hundred and ſeventy, when the 
Egyptians ſet up a caliph of their on, called the caliph 
of Cairo, to whom the Saracens of Africa and Spain were 
ſubject; but the governors of the provinces, under the 
caliphs of Babylon and Cairo, ſoon wreſted the civil 
power out 'of the hands of their caliphs, who had hither- 
to enjoyed an abſolute. power in ain of religion. and 
government, and left them only the ſhadow of ſove- 


reignty. , | | 
- hart, about the year 1160 Aſſareddin, general of 
Norradin, the Saracen ſultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the 
kingdom of Egypt, and was ſucceeded: by his ſon the 
famous Saladin, who alſo reduced the kingdoms of Da- 
maſcus, Meſopotamia, and Paleſtine under his dominion, 
and about the year 1190 took Jeruſalem from the Chriſ- 
tians. This prince eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt, 
which, like the preſent janizaries, was wy of the 
haſed of the Tar- 


ſons of Chriſtians taken in war, or pure 
tars, to whom he gave the name of Mamalukes. The 
poſterity of Saladin ſat on the throne till the year 1242, 
when the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, and gave the 
crown to one of their own officers, named Turquemenius. 
This was the firſt king of the race of the Mamalukes, who 
engaged in continual wars with the Chriſtians in Syria 
and Paleſtine, till ſultan Araphus drove them entirely out 
of the Holy Land, At length Selim, a Turkiſh emperor, 
killed the ſultan, and conquered Egypt in 1515 ; and the 
Turks have had the poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 
With reſpe& to the government of Egypt, ever fince 
it has been ſubject to the Ottoman emperors, they have 
overned that kingdom by a viceroy, tiled the baſha of 
Grand Cairo; but as Lgypt is ſubdivided into ſeveral 
inferior govexaments, theſe governors are neither ſent 
from Conſtantinople, nor appointed by the viceroy ; but 
are natives of Egypt, and appear to be veſted with ſove- 
reign power in their ſeveral diſtricts. They have the 
command of the militia of the ſeveral provinces, and many 
of them are of the race of the Mamalukes. The autho- 
rity of the baſha is "ay much limited by thoſe beys, or 
governors, who are his grand council, and without 
whoſe concurrence he can tranſact nothing of conſe- 
quence, Thus the Egyptians live under a kind of limit- 
ed monarchy. All the lands in Leypt are indeed held of 
the Grand Seignior, and ſtill pay him both an annual 
rent and a fine upon every deſcent z but they, however, 
Hence the baſha, in order to 
ſupport his authority, finds himſelf under the neceſſity of 
courting ſome of the leading beys, and frequently fo- 
ments diviſions among them, leſt they ſhould unite to the 
prejudice of himſelf or the grand Seignior his maſter. 
he baſha has his guards, or bodies of ſpahis and 
janizaries, like the Grand Seignior at Conſtantinople ; 
but as many of theſe have eſtates in the country, which 
is under the abſolute power of the beys, the baſha, if he 
happens to be at variance with thoſe beys, cannot de- 
pend on their protection. Indeed the beys are ſaid to be 
perpetually laying plots to deſtroy each other; and, upon 


theſe occaſions, the baſha does not fail to take that fide 
41 ; which 
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which is moſt likely to promote bis own intereſt. Dr. 
Pococke obſerves, that neither the baſha nor any of the 
beys ſcruple taking off their enemies by poiſon or the 
dagger, of which he gives the following inſtance : Abaſha, 
knowing that a bey whom he would willingly diſpatch 
was jealous of his deſigns, ordered his fervant when he 
came to viſit him to pour his own coffee and that of the 
bey's out of the ſame pot. The bey feeing this, con- 
cluded that it could not be poiſoned, and drank it off; 
but the ſlave, on his giving the coffee to the baſha, made 
a falſe ſtep, as he was ordered, and fpilt it on the floor ; 
= which the bey perceived too late the baſha's trea- 
chery. { 

The revenues which the Grand Seignior receives from 
Egypt ariſe from the annual rents, cuſtoms, and a poll- 
tax on Chriſtians and Jews. The rents of the villages 
is fixed, and this is the treaſure which is annually ſent 
to Conſtantinople, and amounts in the whole to fix thou- 
ſand purſes, each purſe being eighty pounds ſterling. 
This is a very eaſy rent, — when the Nile does not 


riſe ſixteen cubits, even this is not paid. 


0 


s EC T. v. 
I Deſcription of the Cities of Alexandria and Roſetto. 


I deſeribing the cities of Egypt, we ſhall begin with 
1 Alexandria, which was fo called from Alexander the 
Great, who, after his return from conſulting the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, built a city in the place where Ra- 
cotis ſtood, three hundred years before the birth of Chriſt. 
This city is called by the Turks Scanderia, as among 
them Alexander is called Scander. It was once an opu- 
lent and elegant city, ſeated near the moſt weſterly branch 
of the Nile, where the ſea forms a ſpacious haven re- 
ſembling a creſcent, in thirty-three degrees eleven minutes 
north latitude, and in thirty degrees thirty-nine minutes 
eaſt longitude from London. ih 

The port of Alexandria was formed by the ifle of 
Pharos, which extended acroſs the mouth of the bay, 
and towards the weſt end was joined to the'continent by 
a cauſey and- two bridges, ninety paces in length. On 
a rock encompaſſed by the ſea at the eaſt end of the iſland 
was the antient Pharos, or light-houſe, fo famous in an- 
tiquity, that it was eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders 

of the world; and on the pl&e where it ſtood is a caſtle 
called Pharillon. Nothing can be more beautiful, ſays 
the ingenious Mr. Norden, than to view from hence the 
mixture of antique and modern monuments in this city. 
On paſling the ſmalleſt caſtle, called the Little Pharillon, 
ou ſee a row of great towers joined re by the ruins 
of a thick wall. A ſingle obeliſk is of a ſufficient height 
to make itſelf remarked where the wall has fallen down. 
On turning alittle farther you perceive the towers appear 
again, but only in a diſtant view. New Alexandria 
4 makes a figure with its minorets, and at a 
diſtance riſes Pompey's column, a moſt majeſtic monu- 
ment; and the view is terminated by hills, towers, and 
a large ſquare building that ſerves for a magazine of 

wder. 

The outer walls round the old city are beautifully built 
of hewn-ſtone, ſtrengthened by ftmi-circular towers 
twenty feet in diameter, and about a hundred and thirty 
feet diſtant from each other. At each of them are ſteps 
to aſcend up to the battlements, there being on the top 
of the walls a walk built on arches. ' The inner walls 
of the old city, which appear to be built in the middle 
ages, are much ſtronger and higher than the others, and 
are defended by large high towers. 

The palace, with the buildings belonging to it, took 
up a fourth part of the city, and within was the muſeum, 
or academy, and the burial-place of the kings, where the 

body of Alexander was depoſited in a gold coffin ; but it 

being taken away, it was put into one of glaſs, and was 
probably in that condition when Auguſtus, taking a view 
of the corps, ſcattered flowers over it, and adorned it with 
a golden crown. | | 

The ftreet, which extended the whole length of the 
city, is ſaid to have been a hundred feet wide, and had 


undoubtedly many magnificent buildings, as appears from | 
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the granite columns ſtill remaining in ſeveral pl 
Among theſe was the Gymnaſium; or public idols de 


which were porticos that extended above half a quarter 
of a mile. Theſe may have been where there are great 
ruins to the weſt of that ſtreet, and ſome large columns 
of red granite ſtill ſtanding. In this maghiicent ſtreet 
was alſo probably the Forum, or court of juſtice, which 
N erected where ſome pi:lars remain nearer 
the ſea. 

The moft extrordinary remains of the antient ci 
the ciſterns built under the houſes for receiving he Clare 
of the Nile, as they do at preſent. The canal of Cano- 
pus comes to the walls near Pompey's pillar, and has a 
paſſage under them. But the water is not only conveyed 
to the ciſterns from the canal or its entering the city 
but from ſeveral diſtant parts of the carat, by patkiges 
under ground, to the higher parts of Alexandria. | 

The materials'of the old city have been carried away to 

build the new, ſo that there are only a few houſes, ſome 
moſques, and three convents within the old walls. Amon; 
theſe is a moſque, called The moſque of a thouſand is 
one pillars. Dr. Pococke obſerved that it had four rows 
of pillars to the fouth and weft, and one row on the 
other ſides. This, it is faid, was à church dedicated to 
St. Mark, at which the patriarch reſided, it being near 
the gate without which the Evangeliſt is ſaid to have ſuf- 
fered martyrdom. There is another great moſque, named 
St. Athanaſius, which was alfo doubtleſs a Chriſtian 
church. The Greeks, Latins, and Coptics have each a 
monaſtery in the old city ; but ſome poor Arabs being 
always encamped within the walls, it is dangerous bein 
abroad after ſun-ſet. All over the city are e of 
columns of beautiful marble, the remains of its antient 
—_— and magnificence. ' Among the reſt an obe- 
iſk, formed of one ſingle piece of granite, riſes ſixty- 
three feet high; but two of its four faces are fo dish- 
gured by time, that the hieroglyphics with which they 
were antiently covered can Eireely be ſeen. This is 
fill called the obeliſk of Cleopatra. Another lies near 
it broken. : 

About a quarter of a mile to the ſouth of the walls 
ſtands Pompey's pillar on a ſmall eminence. As this is 
not mentioned by Strabo, it was probably erected after 
his time, and perhaps in honour of Titus or Adrian. 
Near it are fome fragments of granite columns four feet 
in diameter; and it appears that ſome magnificent build- 
ing was erected there, and that this noble pillar was placed 
in the area before it. Indeed ſome Arabian hiftorians ſay, 
that here was the palace of Julius Czfar. This pillar is 
of granite, and, beſides the foundation, conſiſts of only 
three ſtones : the capital is ſuppoſed to be eight or nine 
feet deep, and is of the Corinthian! order, the leaf a 
pearing to be the plain laurel or -bay-leaf, and a hole 
being on the top, it has been thought that a ſtatue was 
erected upon it: the ſhaft, including the upper torus of 
the baſe, is of one piece of granite marble, eighty-eight 
feet nine inches high, and nine feet in diameter : the 
pedeſtal, with part of the baſe, which are of a reyiſh 
ſtone reſembling flint, are twelve feet and a half high, 
and the foundation, which confiſts of two tier of ſtones, 
is four feet nine inches; ſo that the whole height a- 
mounts to a hundred and fourteen feet. | 

About three leagues from Alexandria are the ruins of 
an antient temple in the water, with broken ſtatues of 
ſphynxes, and pieces of columns of yellow marble ; and 
near it are the remains of other buildings, part of which 
appear to have been a grand portico, from there being 
many pieces of columns of grey and red granite, and 
from the order in which they lie, they ſeem to have be- 
longed to a round temple. Moſt of them are fluted, and 
three feet three inches in diameter. | | 

"Theſe ruins are ſituated in a wide bay, in which is 
a little iſland joined to the continent by a chain of rocks; 
and on the ſhore of this bay are cavities in the rocks, 
uſed as agreeable retreats, where people may enjoy the 
cool air, and, without being ſeen, ſee every thing that 
paſſes in the port. The natural grottos in theſe rocks 
gave the antients the opportunity of forming them, by the 
aſſiſtance of the chiſel, into places of pleaſure. Entire 
apartments are thus formed, and benches are cut for 


ſeats, where you may be ſecured from the wet, or bathe 
. in 
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in a part of the grottos, which are entered by the ſea ; 
and on the outſide were formed little harbours, ſheltered 
from all the winds. Oppoſite the point of the peninſula 
that forms the port is a cavern, 3 termed a tem- 
ple. The only entrance is a little opening 23 
which you paſs, lighted by flambeaus, and ſtooping for 
twenty paces, when you enter a pretty large ſquare 
hall. The ceiling is ſmooth, but the bottom and ſides 
are covered with ſand, and with the excrements of the 
bats and other animals that harbour there. A paſſage leads 
from hence into a round cavern; the top of which is 
cut in the form of an arch. Here four gates are oppoſite 
to each other, each adorned with an architrave; a cor- 
nice, and a pediment, with a creſcent on the top. One 
of theſe gates ſerves for an entrance; the others form 
each a niche, that only contains a kind of cheſt, ſaved 
out of the rock in hollowing it, and Jarge enough to 
contain a dead body. Thus it appears; that what is in 
that country eſteemed a temple,” was probably the tomb 
of ſome great man, or perhaps of a ſovereign ptince, A 


gallerys which continues beyond this ſuppoſed "temple, | 
ee 


ms to ſhew, that farther on there are other ſtructures 
of the ſame kind. | 

With reſpe& to New Alexandria, Mr. Norden ob- 
ſerves, that it may be juſtly ſaid to be a poor orphan, 
who had no other inheritance but the venerable name of 
its father. The great extent of the antient city is in the 
new contracted to a ſmall neck of land, which divides 
the two ports. The moſt ſuperb temples are converted 
into plain moſques; the moſt — palaces into 
houſes of bad ſtructure; an opulent and numerous people 
have given way to a few foreign traders, and to a mul- 
titude of wretches, who are the ſlaves of thoſe on whom 
they depend. This place, once celebrated for its com- 
merce, is no longer any thing more than a place of em- 
barking-: it is not a pheenix that revives from its own 
aſhes 3 but a reptile ſprung from the duſt and corruption 
with which the Koran hath infected the whole country: 
yet, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of the buildings in 
general, in ſeveral houſes built round courts on porticos, 
they have placed a great variety of columns, moſtly of 
granite, with which the antient city was adorned. 
The great occaſion of the decay of this city, was the 
diſcovery of the new way to the Eaft Indies, by doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope; for till then it was one of the 
principal marts, to which the ſpices and valuable com- 
modities of the Eaſt were brought, and from thence diſ- 
perſed into all the countries of Europe. | 5 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Jews, Turks, Coptics, 
Greeks, and Armenian Chriſtians, and a few European 
merchants, the principal of which are the French and 
Engliſh; the former, tis ſaid, flatter themſelves with 
being treated with more reſpect, but the latter have, 
perhaps, a better trade, The French maintain a conſul 
dependent on the conſul of Grand Cairo, and enjoy. con- 
ſiderable trade. The Engliſh have alſo a conſul, and 
every year there arrives a good number of Engliſh veſſels 
at Alexandria; but they are not always laden on the 
account of this nation. The Jews, and even the Turks, 
often freight them, and carry on a conſiderable trade on 
board theſe veſſels. | 
\ Roſetto, called by the Egyptians Raſchid, is ſituated 
twenty-five miles to the north-weſt of Alexandria, in 
thirty-one degrees five minutes north latitude, and in 
thirty-one degrees ten minutes eaſt longitude from Lon- 

don, and ſtands on- the weſt fide of the branch of the 
Nile, antiently called Bolbetinum, about four miles from 
its mouth, It is eſteemed one of the pleaſanteſt places 
in Egypt, and, being refreſhed by the winds that blow 
from the ſea, is extremely healthy. It is near two miles 
in length, but only conſiſts of two or three long ſtreets ; 
however, the buildings are ſtately, and the houſes com- 
modious. It is defended by two caſtles, one upon each 
ſide of the branch of the Nile, by which merchandize 
1s brought hither from Cairo. The fine country of 
Delta on the other fide. of the Nile, and two beautiful 
iſlands a little below the town; afford a delightful pro- 
ſpect; and to the north the country is agreeably improved 
by pleaſant gardens: of citrons, oranges, lemons, and 

moſt all kinds of fruit, and is variegated by groves of 
palm- trees, ſmall lakes, and fields of rice. by v0 


ſeal to it. 


and is drawn up by five oxen, which turn ſo many * 
0 | 4 
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The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufacture 
of ſtriped and coarſe linen; but the principal buſineſs of 
the place is the carriage of goods between this town and 
Cairo; for all European merchandizes-are brought from 
Alexandria hither by ſea; and ſent from thence in other 
boats to Caito; and alſo thoſe brought down the Nile 
from Cairo are here put into large boats to be ſent to 
Alexandria. Hence the Europeans have their vice-con- 
ſuls and factors in this place to tranſact their buſineſs, and 
letters are regularly brought from Alexandria to be ſent 
by the boats from Cairo: however, thoſe of great conſe- 
quence that require diſpatch are ſent acroſs the deſart, 


which lies betwixt Alexandria and Roſetto, by foot 
meſſengers. | | 


A Deſcription of Grand Cairo, Of the Ceremonies obſerved at 


opening the Canal; the Egyptian Manner of hatching Chick- 
mms in Ovens; the Inhabitants and their Trade, 


HE city of Grand Cairo is ſituated FA. a mile 

1 from the eaſtern bank of the river Nile, and ex- 
tends eaſtward near two miles to the neighbouring moun- 
tain; It ſtands in Middle Egypt in thirty degrees fifteen 
minutes north latitude; and in-thirty-two degrees twelve 
minutes eaſt longitude from London. It is about ſeven 
miles in compaſs, and was much larger before the diſco- 
very of the Eaſt Indies by the way of the cape of Good 
Hope, it being then the center of trade, all the ſpices of 


the eaſt being brought to this city, and from thence ſent 


to Europe. Grand Cairo at preſent conſiſts of Old and 
New Cairo, which are a mile diſtant from each other. 

Old Cairo is now reduced to a ſmall, compals, it not 
being more than two miles round; this is the port for the 
boats that come from Upper Egypt, and ſome of the beys 
and European merchants have houſes there, to which 
they retire at the riſing of the Nile. The Jews have a 
ſyn „ ſaid to have been built in its preſent form ſix- 
teen hundred years ago, and it nearly reſembles our 
churches. They pretend that Jeremiah the prophet was 
on the very ſpot where they Gon read the law, and 
that they have a manuſcript of the Bible written by Ezra, 
which they eſteem ſo ſacred, that none are, allowed to 
touch it, and it is kept in a niche in the wall about ten 
feet high, before which a curtain is drawn, and lamps 
kept continually ung. | | 

he Coptics have twelve churches and a convent, and 
pretend that the holy family were in a cave in the church 
dedicated to St. Sergius. Theſe churches are commonly 
adorned with columns in the front; they have two iſles 
with galleries over them ſupported by pillars, and the 
part for the altar is ſeparated by a partition, that in ſome 
of them is finely ornamented with carviog and inlaid work 
of tortoiſe-ſhellþand ivory. The Romans have an hoſ- 
pital belonging to the fathers of the Holy Land. 

There are alſo here about half a dozen moſques, among 
which one named Amarah is ſaid to have been a church, 
and is remarkable for having near four hundred columns, 
which, with their capitals, ſeem to have been collected 
from ſeveral ancient buildings. ts | 

In Old Cairo are what are uſually called Joſeph's gra- 
naries; theſe are ſquare courts encompaſſed by walls 
about fifteen feet high, built chiefly. with brick, and 
ſtrengthened by ſemicircular buttreſſes. The houſes are 
filled with corn, and room only left to enter at the door. 
The grain is covered with mats, and the door faſtened 
only with wooden locks ; but the inſpectors of the gra- 
naries purting a handful of uy on the locks, fix their 

ere is depoſited the corn paid as a tax to 
the Grand Seignior, which is brought from Upper Egypt, 
and diſtribut moe the ſoldiers as a part of their pay. 
This granary, notwithſtanding its name, is not very an- 


cient, for it ſeems to have been built "= the time of 


the Saracens. At the north end of the city is 4 plain 
dr for raiſing the water of the Nile to a aqueduct. 


This ſtructure is an hexagon, each ſide of Wich is be- 


tween eighty and ninety feet in length, and about as ma- 


ny in height. The water flows into a reſervoir below, 
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fian wheels, that empty the water into the aqueduCt. 
Theſe wheels are turned at the top of the building, to 
which is an aſcent on the outſide for the oxen to go up. 
Both this edifice and the aqueduct are built with free- 
ſtone, in order to conyey water to the cafile. The aque- 
duct is ſupported by about two hundred and eighty- nine 


arches and piers of different dimenſions, the former being 
only from ten to fifteen feet wide, Theſe arches are low 


towards the caſile-hill, where the water runs into a re- 


ſervoir, whence it is raiſed up to the caſtle by ſeveral 
wheels one over another. 
Oppoſite to Old Cairo is a pleaſant iſland named Roida, 
ſituated in the midſt of the Nile, and extending near a 
mile in length. Towards the north end is a village of the 
ſame name, and at the ſouth end is the Mikias, or houſe 
in which is the famous pillar for meaſuring the riſe of the 
Nile. This is fixed in a deep baſon, the bottom of 


which is on a level with the bed of the river, and the wa- 


ter paſſes through'it. The pillar, which is placed under 
a dome ſupported by Corinthian columns, is divided into 
meaſures for obſerving the riſe of the waters, and is 
crowne@ with a Corinthian capital, and from the court 
that leads to the houſe, is a deſcent to the Nile by ſteps, 
on which the common people believe that Moſes was 
found after his being expoſed on the bank of the river. 

A canal cut from the Nile runs through the city of 
New Cairo, but is only to be ſeen from the back of the 
houſes built on its banks, and though ſeveral — are 
erected over it, yet houſes being built on each ſide of them, 
the view of the water is intercepted; but when it is dry, 
it appears like a ſtreet, the common people paſſing along 
it. - However, from the time when it begins to arys the 
ſmell of the mud and ſtagnated water is very offenſive. 

If we form an idea of ſeveral ſquares or places about 
the city from a quarter to three quarters of a mile in com- 
paſs, contrived fo as to receive and retain the water of 
the Nile ' conveyed to them by the canal, as the river 
riſes, we ſhall have a pretty juſt notion of the ſeveral 
lakes that are about the city during great part of the 

ear, when nothing can be imagined more beautiful; 

r they are ſurrounded by the beft houſes in the city, 
and in the ſummer when the Nile is high, are covered 
with fine boats and barges belonging to perſons of di- 
ſtinction, who ſpend the evenings with their ladies on 
the water, where'concerts of muſic are never wanting, 
and ſometimes fireworks are added. All the houſes round 
are in a manner illuminated, and the windows filled with 
ſpectators. This pleaſing ſcene is, however, entirely va- 
niſhed when the waters are gone off, and nothing but 
mud appears. Yet this is ſoon ſucceeded by the agreea- 
ble view of green corn, and afterwards of harveſt in the 
midſt of a great city, and in the very places where the 
boats were failing bur a few months before. 

Some of the moſt remarkable cuſtoms obſerved at Cairo 
are the ceremonies practiſed at opening the canal. When 
the Nile begins to riſe, they caft up a — earth acroſs 
the end of the canal near the river, and about the middle 

of Auguſt, when the water is riſen to a — height, it 
is broke down with great rejoicings. r. Thevenot, 
who gives the moſt particular account of theſe ceremo- 
nies, went to Boulac, the port of all the boats. that come 
up the river, and which ſome reckon a part of Grand 
Cairo, to ſee the preparations, when he obſerved ſeye- 
ral gallies lying in the river, in the ſterns of which were 
noble rooms, ſome of which were twelve or fourteen 
paces ſquare, and ſurrounded with rails and balluſters 
gilt and painted, and the floors covered with rich carpets 
and cuſhions. About ſeven in the morning the baſha ar- 
rived in great ſtate; | as he paſſed a ſheep was killed in 
ſeveral-places, and three or four more on the bank of 
the river. All the beys and great men of Cairo accom- 
panied the baſha in his gally, and having failed as high 
as Old Cairo, he was ſaluted by the guns of the other | 
veſſels, which followed in order. The fails of the ba- 
ſha's galley were of ſeveral colours, and worked with 
large fed roſes,” and the flags and ſtreamers in this and 
the other gallies made a very pretty appearance on the 
water: the trumpets and other muſic played as they 
paſſed, while the guns fired, and the people ſhouted, to 


expreſs the — joy. In this manner they moved gent - 
I/ along, till they came to the place where the bank was | 
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to be opened to let the water into the canal. Here the 


mob were waiting in crowds, and there being two paſte. 
board towers filled with fireworks, theſe were let off as 


the baſha paſſed; in the mean time the people broke 


down the bank to give the water a paſſage into the cana] 

and boat-loads of ſweetmeats were thrown into the ri. 
ver, for which they jumped in and ſcrambled. The vice. 
roy moved forward to his palace in the iſland of Roida, 
oppoſite to Cairo z and bonſires, illuminations, and firc.. 
works were continued for three nights ſucceſſively. There 
were particularly two vaſt machines repreſenting a man 
and woman of gigantic ſtature placed on the river before 
the baſha's palace, which took up no leſs than two thou- 
ſand lamps to illuminate them; beſides: all the gallies 

barges, and other veſſels were hung full of lamps, and in 
them the muſic played, and fireworks, with great and 
{mall guns, were continually let off, 

But the ceremonies are more uſually performed by land 
when the baſha, attended by his guards, proceeds on 
horſeback along the canal, and coming to the end of it 
diſmounts, ſtrikes the bank, takes horſe, and riding back, 
leaves ſeveral perſons to break it down, while great 
crowds follow him, ſinging and ſtriking each other with 
cudgels. "The water at length flows in, accompanied by 
a number of men and boys ſwimming. Fireworks are 
played off, and all the while the canal is filling, it is co- 
vered with boats filled with young men, ſinging and play- 
ing on muſical inſtruments, to expreſs their joy for the 
fertility produced by this river. er 

The ſtreets of New Cairo, as in all other Turkiſh 

cities, are very narrow, and the wideſt extends the whole 
length of the place; but in Europe it would only be con- 
ſidered as a lane, and the others are ſo narrow, that the 
people frequently ſpread a flight ſtuff acroſs the houſes, 
from one fide to the other, to defend them from the ſun. 
Moſt of the ſtreets, or at leaſt each end of every ward, 
is ſhut up as ſoon as it grows dark with-gates, guarded 
2 or three janizaries, ſo that no idle people can lurk 
about them without being diſcovered Several ſtreets only 
conſiſts of ſhops, without any houſes, and are alſo locked 
up at night, when the tradeſmen return home; and the 
ſhops of the ſame trade are generally together. 
The houſes, like thoſe of Turky,: have very little 
beauty on the outſide, being built below of ſtone, and 
above of a ſort of cage - work, ſometimes filled up with 
unburnt brick, and few or no windows on the outſide, 
Within they, however, appear with ſufficient magnifi- 
cence. Dr. Pococke viſited the houſe of the bey, where 
he entered a ſine ſaloon, with a lobby before it. The 
grand room, he ſays, is an oblong ſquare, with an oc- 
tagon marble. pillar in the middle, inlaid on two ſides 
about 10 feet high with pannels of grey marble, each 
bordered with Moſaic work. The 2 a extends all 
round the room, and has rich velvet cuſhions, and the 
floor is covered with fine carpets, 

Here is an antient palace built by the ſeventh king of 
Egypt of the race of the, Mamalukes, who lived about 
the year 1279, The entrance to the grand apartment is 
by a fine door ſomewhat in the Gothic taſte. In this 
room is a noble ſaloon in the form of a Greek croſs, with 
a cupola in the middle, and it is wainſcotted, or rather 
inlaid, ten feet high, in a very expenſive manner. Round 
the top, about two feet deep, are Arabic inſcriptions ; 
then for two feet more it is covered with mother of pearl, 
and different kinds of fine marble, in the form of ſmall 
arches. _ Below this the wall is covered with pannels, 


ſome of the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, and others of 


mother of pearl; while all the pannels are ſurrounded 
with a border of Moſaic work, in mother of pearl and - 
azure. | 5 

This city contains ſeveral magnificent moſques, par- 
ticularly one on the north-eaſt of the town called Kubbe- 
el-Azab, which is about ſixty feet ſquare, and bas a very 
beautiful dome raiſed on the baſe of ſixteen ſides, in 
each of which is a window. It is caſed round with all 
the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, among which are 
ſeveral fine ſlabs of red and green porphyry. Theſe are 
all placed in pannels finely carved and gilt, and above 
is a ſort of frize covered with ſentences cut in large gilt 
characters, called the Couphe, in which they here antiently 


wrote the Arabic tongue. The walls above have Arabic 
| inſcriptions 
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painted and gilt in the -moſt ſplendid manner. All over 


joining to this edifice. are apartments built for the prieſts, 
and ſome: very fine ones for the perſons of rank who 
ſometimes chooſe to reſide here. 


the reſt, both in the ſolidity of the building, and in its 
grandeur and magnificence, which, ſtrike the beholder in 
a ſurpriſing manner. It is very lofty, and erected in the 
form of 45 oblong - quatre, crowned With a cornice all 


the Turkiſh manner, with a kind of groteſque carving. 
The entrance is inlaid with ſeveral kinds of marble, carv- 
ed at the top. The aſcent. to it was by ſeveral ſteps, 
but theſe have been broken down, and the door walled 
up, becauſe the rebels have often taken ſhelter there 
when there have been public inſurrrections. 

The caſtle of Cairo is ſaid to have been built by Sala- 
din. It is ſeated on a rocky hill, and is walled round; 
but, though it ãs of very difficult acceſs, it is ſo command- 
ed by a hill to the eaſt, as to be of no ſtrength ſince the 


of very noble gpartments, ſome of which are. covered 
with domes, and adorned: with pictures in Moſaic. work; 
but theſe apartments are now only, uſed for weaving, 
ee preparing the hangings and coverings 
annually ſent to Mecca. ache pr 
Above the caſtle is a higher ground, near a grand 
ſaloon called Joſephis-hall, from which is a ſine proſpect 
of the city, the pyramids, and all the neighbouring 
country. This was probably a terrace to the ſaloon, 
which is open on every fide, except to the "ſouth, and 
is adorned with large and beautiful columns of red 
granite, ſome of Which have capitals of the Corinthian 
order; ſome are only marked out in lines like leaves, 
and many are only plain ſtones that have but little re- 
ſemblance of capitals | wb brig ntl i 
In the weſt part of the caſtle is the jail, which the com- 
— people think to be the priſon in which Joſeph was 
conſined. 8 | | 


ſouth ſide of which are the baſha's apartments, and the 
great divan, where the beys aſſemble three times a week 
under the kaia, or prime migiſter- of the baſha ; and the 
latter ſometimes fits in a room behind, that has à com- 
munication by ſome lattice- windows. A ſtranger may 
enter with the conſul's interpreter, and being afterwards 
conducted to the baſha's coffee · room, will be entertain- 
ed by his ſervants with ſweetmeats and coffee. 
At a ſmall diſtance ſtands the mint, where they coin 
their gold and ſmall pieces of iron waſhed over with 
filver. Theſe laſt are called medines, and axe of the valug 
of three farthings. +, +: 3 
There is a well in the caſtle much admired on ac- 
count of its great depth; it is cut through the rock, and 
the water brought up by ſeveral Perſian wheels placed 
one over another, and turned by oxen. This is called 
Joſeph's- well, not from the patriarch of that name, but 
from a grand vizier, "who. about {even -hundred years 
ago had the care of the work under Sultan Mahomet. 
his caſtle is, in ſhort,- about a mile in circumference, 
and reſembles a little town; but moſt part of it is now 
Very ruinous n 247 
In the rock u Fwhich the caſtle is built are grottos 
all up the fide, in many ſtories; but ſeveral of them are 
now inacceſſible while there is a way to others by a 
narrow terrace. Theſe are e lads rooms, eight 
or ten feet ſquare, On the top towards the brow of. the 
hill are two rooms, with holes on the top to let in light, 
over which is a raiſed place to which the great often go to 
enjoy one of the fineſt proſpects in Egypt, it command- 
lng a view of Cairo and of all the country as far as the 
eye can reach. Over the ſouth, cliff is a moſque, in 
which was interred the Sheik Duiſe, whoſe name is 
given both to the hill and the moſque. The inſide of 
this ſtructure, is painted all over with flowers on a red 
ground. | | 
Among the curioſities at Cairo we ought not to omit 
that of their manner of hatching of. chickens,. by putting 
the eggs in ovens, which are heated with ſo temperate 


27 


inſcriptions in letters of gold, and the whole cupola is 
the moſque are hung glaſs-Jamps. and oftrich's eggs. Ad- 


18 A; | \ $17 
a warmth, and ſo well imitates the natural heat of the 
hen, that they produce living, chickens. Theſe ovens 
are under ground, and the bottom covered with cotton, 
or flax, to lay the eggs upon. There are twelve of theſe 
ovens together, that is, ſix on a fide, in two ſtories on each 


| fide the paſſage. , They begin to heat th hb h 
But a moſque at the foot of the caſtle hill exceeds all p y B48 eat them about the 


middle of February, with the. hot aſhes of the dung of 
camels or oxen, which affords. a ſmotherigg beat with- 
out any viſible fire. This they lay at the mouth and 
farther end of the oven, daily changing it and putting 


round that projects à great way, and is adorned, after 


invention of cannon, At the weſt end are the remains 


About the middle of the caſtle is a large court, on the 


are ſociable. with th 


in freſh dung for ten days, and then Jay ip the eggs, 
which ſometimes amount to eight thouſand. in an oven. 
After eight or ten days they pick out the. good from the 
bad, which they diſcover by holding them to a lamp, 
and then. putting out the fire, lay one-half of the 
eggs in the upper oven, and ſhutting them up cloſe, let 
them lie about ten days longer; and then opening the 
ovens. they find the chickens hatched. If it has hap- 
pened to thunder, great numbers miſcarry ; and in com- 
mon they often want a claw, a rump, or are ſome other 
way imperfect. ' Tis ſaid that the people of only one 
village are maſters of the art, and that at the proper time 
of the year they ſpread themſelves all over Egypt. Ex- 
traordinary as this method of hatching chickens, may ap- 
pear, it is practicable in othet countries, The Juke 0 
Florence ſent for ſome of the Coptis emplo ed in thus 
producing chickens, who hatched them in Italy in the 
ſame manner; and, ſince that time, the late learned and 
ingenious M. Reaumur, after may experiments, found it 
practicable in France, and has ſhewn' the manner af 
doing it in a work on chat ſubject, which nas been 7 
lated into Engliſſn . 
Few arts in Egypt are carried to any perfection higher 
up the Nile; and this, with the convenſence of water- 
carriage, renders Cairo a place of great trade, and brings 
a progiglous concourſe of people to that city, 

As to the inhabitants of Cairo, moſt of them ſeem de- 
ſcended from the Mamalukes; but there are alſo many 
Jews, ſome. Greeks; and a few:Armenians; but there 
are no other Europeans ſettled in the City hut the Eng- 
liſh, French, and ſome Italians from Leghorn and Ve- 
nice. And here it may be proper to obſerve, whenever 
any of the Engliſh die in any part of the Levant, where 


there is no ngliſhgchapgin, they are interred with 
the Greeks, and according to the ceremonies of that 
chung N 1356.4 0 


Ipbe European merchants, conſidering how much they 
are conhned, live agreeably.. among themſelves, They 
ale of their own nation; and, as the 

country is ſo plentiful, they poſſeſs. Whatever is capable 
of making life paſs chearfully.. They ſpend the morn- 
ing in buſineſs, and often paſs the remainder of the day 
in the fields and gardens to the north of Cairo; and 
great part of their affairs being tranſacted by an beet 
they have a relaxation from buſineſs, both on the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian ſabbath. When the Nile has overflowed 
its banke, and they have little buſineſs to do, they re- 
tire ta their houſes at Old Cairo and, Gize, which is 
ſituated, on the oppoſite bank. of the river, and there they 
paſs their time as .agreeably as the circumſtances' of the 
rene, ie th bot ' | 
The trade of Cairo chiefly, conſiſts in the, importation | 
of broad · cloth, lead, and tin; and the exportation of 
flax, ſena, coffee, and ſeveral. drugs, chiefly” brought 
from Perſia. - The natives likewiſe import raw-\ilk from 
Aſia, which they manufacture into ſattins and other ſilks, 
in imitation of thoſe of India. Sugar of the growth of 
this country is alſo, made here; but it is neither cheap 
nor fne :. furniture for horſes, and lattices for windows, 
of turned wood, . braſs, and iron, are made in great per- 
fection; and they alſo export fine matting — of dried 
ruſhes, which are not only ſent over the Turkiſh em- 
 pire, but to moſt parts of Europe. | 


SECT.” VII 
Of the Pyramids of Memphis and Soccotra. 


HE moſt extraordinary monuments near Cairo are 
the pyramids, which were formerly ranked among 


che ſeven 'wondets of the world, and cannot now be 
4 K | viewed 
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viewed without admiration. Theſe ate ſituated upon 
the ſolid rock, at the foot of the high mountains that 
accompany the Nile in its courſe, and ſeparate Egypt 
from Lybia. Their architecture, both on the inſide and 
without, is extremely different with reſpe& to diſtribu- 


tion, materials, and grandeur. Some of theſe are open, 
others are ruined, and moſt of them are cloſed ; but all 
have been injured by time. The immenſe quantity of 
materials aſed in conſtructing them renders it impoſſible 
for them all to have been built at the ſame time, and 
thoſe that were laſt erected greatly exceed the firſt in mag- 
nificence and grandeur, They are the works, ſays Mrs 
Norden, of the remoteſt antiquity, and even more uy 
than the times of the moſt antient hiſtorians whoſe 
writings have been tranſmitted to us, the very epocha of 
their beginning being loft at the time when the firſt 
Greek philoſophers travelled into Egypt. It is not im- 
probable, the above gentleman adds, that the invention 
of pyramids was owing to the ignorance of the people 
in having no other method of covering a great circum- 
ference, before the art of arching and employing columns 
to ſupport a roof were invented, It is indeed a mortify- 
ing conſideration, that the moſt durable works in archi- 
tecture have been owing to ignorance. Thus the fa- 
mous aqueducts of the antients, the remains of which 
are the wonder and admiration of the prefent times, were 
owing to their not knowing that water would rife up 
nearly to the ſame height as that from which it falls, 

The common people are perſuaded that- the pyramids, 
the vaſt palaces, and the temples, whoſe, remains fill the 
ſpectators with amaſement, were built by giants; and, 
indeed, it has been ſuppoſed, that men ſome thouſand 
years ago were much larger than at preſent; but theſe 
opinions are fully confuted by the height of the en- 
trances of the caves from whence they have taken ſtones 
for theſe purpoſes, by the narrowneſs of the paſſages of 
the pyramids, and by the height of the doors of the moſt 
antient buildings. 

The principal pyramids being ſituated three or four 
leagues to the weſt of Cairo, near the place where the city 
of Memphis is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, they are com- 
monly called The pyramids of Memphis. "They ſtand on 
a rocky plain, eighty feet 
of the ground overflowed by the Nile; and it appears 
that this rock, not being every-where level, has been 
ſmoothed by the chiſſel. It is remarkable that this rock 
is almoſt covered by the flying ſand brought by the wind 
from the adjacent mountains; and that in this ſand are 
a great Redo: of ſhells, and thoſe of oyſters petriſied, 
which is the more F as this plain of ſolid rock is 
never overflowed by the Nile, which, beſides, has no 
ſhell fiſh throughout its whole courſe. Here are alſo 
found the beautiful flint-ſtones which, on account of the 
ſingularity of their colours, are thought much more va- 
luable than agate, and of which the people of Cairo 
make ſnuff-boxes and handles for knives. 

There are four of the pyramids that deſerve the atten- 
tion of the curious; beſides theſe, there are ſevenor eight 
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rpendicular above the level | 


Eovpr. 
The external part is chiefly built of great ſquare tones 
cut from the rock which extends along the Nile, where 
to this day * be ſeen the caves from whence th 
were taken. The ſize of the ſtones is unequal z but they 
have all the re of a priſm, that they may lie per- 
fectly cloſe, Ihe architect has only obſerved the p 
midical figure, without troubling himſelf about the re- 
gularity of the ſteps ; and it appears that the inequality 
of the ſtones, which differ four, five, arid even ten inches. 
is the reaſon why ſo many travellers who have counted 
them always differ with reſpect to number. Theſe kind 
of ſteps, ſays Mr. Norden, were not deſigned for aſcend- 
ing and deſcending, and therefore regularity was no far. 
ther ſought than was neceſſary for the general ſhape of 
the pyramid and the facility of the work; It appears thar 
the external lays are ſolely compatted by the weight of 
the ſtones, without mortar, lead, or cramps of any 
metal; but in the body of the pyramid they have uſed a 
mortar compoſed of lime, earth, and clay. At its four 
corners it is „. perceived that the lower ſtones are 
placed on the rock, without any other foundation ; but 
beyond them, quite to the middle of each face, the wind 
has formed a ſlope of ſand, which on the north fide riſes 
ſo high as to afford a commodious aſeent to the entrance 
of the prov, which is about forty-eight feet high. 
On aſcending to the entrance, you diſcharge a piſtol 
to frighten away the dats, and then two Arabs, whom 
you are obliged to have for your attendants, enter and 
remove the ſand, which almoſt ſtops up the paſſage, 
You then ftrip yourſelf to your ſhirt, on account of the 
exceſſive heat conſtantly felt in the pyramid, and in this 
condition enter the we ay each of the company having 
a wax candle in his hand ; for the torches are not light- 
ed till you are in the chambers, for fear of cauſing too 
much ſmoke, This paſſage runs downward ninety-two 
feet and a half, and is very ſteep; butat the farther end 
of it is an opening ſo ſmall, that it is barely a foot and a 
balf high, and two feet in breadth; yet through this 
hole you are obliged to paſs, but the traveller, inſtead of 
creeping, commonly lays himſelf down, and each of the 
two Arabs that went befure take one of his legs, and 
thus drag him over the ſand and duſt. 
On having paſſed this ſtreight, which is luckily no 
more than two ells long, you enter a pretty large place, 
where travellers commonly take forme refreſhment to 
give them courage to proceed, | 
It ought not to be omitted that all theſe paſſages, ex- 
cept the fourth, are three feet and a half ſquare, - and 
lined on the four ſides by great blocks of white marble, 
ſo poliſhed that this, with the acclivity of the way, would 
render them impaſlable, were it not for little holes cut for 
reſting the feet in. It coſts great trouble to advance 
forward, and if you make a talſe ſtep, you will ſlide 
backwards to the place from whence you ſet out; but by 
obſerving theſe holes you proceed commodiouſly enough, 
though you muſt ſtoop tl you come to the end of the 


| ſecond paſſage, which is a hundred and ten feet in length: 


others, but theſe laſt are not to be compared with the 


former, eſpecial 


y as they are in a very ruinous condition. 
The four principal are nearly upon the 


fame diagonal 


line, and are about four hundred paces diſtant from each | 


other: their four faces exact! 


thing is to be found but bats of ſo 


correſpond to the four 
cardinal points. "The two moſt northerly are the urge; 
and Mr. Greaves, who meaſured the bottom of the firſt, 
found that it was exactly fix hundred and ninety- three 
Engliſh feet ſquare, and that its perpendicular height is 
five hundred feet; but if it be taken as the pyramid aſ- 
cends inclining, then the height is equal to the breadth 
of the baſe, It cannot be improper here to obſerve, that 


; breadth fix, with benches on each fide of poliſhed ſtone. 
| Before the chamber are ſome ftones, with which the 
| way is embarraſſed ; but having ſurmounted this difficulty, 


the ſquare of Lincoln's-inn-fields is ſaid to have been 
formed by Inigo Jones of the ſize of this pyramid, which 
if placed in that ſquare would on all fides reach to the 
houſes. | 

This pyramid is aſcended on the outſide by ſteps, 
which run round the pyramid : the number of them has, 
however, been very differently related; but they are 
between two hundted and ſeven and two hundred and 
twelve in number, and from two feet and a half to four 


; 


feet high, and are broad in proportion to their height, 


you then come to a reſting-place, on the right hand of 
which is an opening into a kind of well, in which no- 
prodigious a ſize, that 

x 494 exceed a foot in length. ' © | 
t this reſting- place pu the third paſſage, which 
is a hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and runs 
horizontally in a ſtraight line to the inferior chamber. 


The height of this gallery is twenty-ſix feet, and the 


ou enter a chamber which is alſo covered with ſtones, 
his chamber is lined with granite, finely poliſhed ; but 

at preſent extremely black with the ſmoke of the torches 
ufed inexamining it. 

_ viſited the lower chamber you return to the 
reſting-place, and aſcend upwards by faſtening your feet 
as before, till coming to the end of the fourth gallery 
you meet with a little platform. You muſt then begin 
to climb Pur, but ſoon finding a new opening, where 
you may ſtand upright, you contemplate a little room, 
which is at firſt no more than a palm's breadth larger than 
the galleries, but afterwards enlarges itfelf on both _ 
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and at length, ſtooping for the laſt time, you paſs the re- 
mainder of the fifth gallery, that leads in a horizontal 
line to the upper chamber. This is a _ noble room in 
the center of the pyramid, at an equal diſtance from all 
the ſides, and almoſt in the midſt between the baſis and 
the top, The floor, fides, and roof are all formed of vaſt 
blocks of granite marble. From the bottom to the top 
are but fix ranges of ſtone, and thoſe which cover it of 
a ſtupendous length, like ſo — huge beams lying flat 
and traverſing the room, nine of them forming the ciel- 
ing. This hall is ſomething more than thirty-four feet 
in length; it is ſeventeen feet broad; and the height 
is nineteen feet and a half. On the left fide is what is 
generally ſuppoſed to be a toffin, formed of one entire 
piece of granite marble, and uncovered at the ; and, 
on being ſtruck with a key, ſounds like a bell. This is 
ſaid to be the tomb of Cheops, king of t. Its form 
is like that of an altar, hollowed within, and the ſtone 
is ſmooth and plain without any relief. 'The exterior 
ſuperfcies contains ſeven feet three inches and a half in 
length, and is three feet three inches and three quarters 
deep, and as much in breadth. The hollow part with- 
in is little more than fix feet in length, and two feet 
in breadth. People in this room commonly diſcharge a 
piſtol, which makes a noiſe reſembling thunder. You 
then return 4n the ſame manner you came, 

The traveller is no ſooner out of the pyramid, than 
he dreſſes, wraps himſelf up warm, and drinks a glaſs of 
ſome ſpirituous liquor, to preſerve himſelf from a pleu- 
riſy, occaſioned by the ſudden tranſition from an extremely 
hot to a temperate air, Having at length regained his na- 
tural heat he aſcends the pyramid, in order to poet's 
delightful proſpet of the ſurrounding country. e 
method of aſcending it is by the north-eaſt corner, and 
when the fteps are high, or one broken, it is neceſſary 
to ſearch for a convenient place where the ſteps are en- 
tire, or a high ſtep is mouldered, ſo as to render the aſcent 
more eaſy. | | , 

The top does not end in a point, but in a little flat or 
ſquare, conſiſting of nine ſtones, beſides two that are 
wanted at the angles. Both on the top, in the entrance, 
and in the chambers, are 'the names of abundance of 
people who at different times have vifited this pyramid, 
and were willing to tranſmit the memory of their being 
there to poſterity, | 

Many travellers have afferted, that a man ſtanding on 
the top of this pyramid could not ſhoot an arrow beyond 
the bottom, but it muſt neceſſarily fall upon the ſteps 3 
however, it is very certain that a bow and a ſtron 
arm will ſend. an arrow as far, There is as little juſ- 
tice in the remark, that theſe pyramids caſt no ſhadows, 
Indeed in ſummer- time, and for near three quarters of the 
year, the pyramids caſt no ſhadow at noon z but every 
morning and * the year, and at noon in winter, 
they certainly caſt a thadow proportionable to their bulk; 
and, according to Pliny and Laertius, Thales Mileſius, 
about two thouſand years ago, took the height of theſe 
pyramids by their ſhadows. 

On approaching the ſecond pyramid it appears even 
higher than the firſt, which is owing to its ym placed 
in a more elevated fituation ; for, in other reſpects, th 
are both of the ſame ſize, only the ſecond is ſo well 
Cloſed, that there is not the leaſt mark to ſhow that it 
has been opened ; and it is coated on the four ſides with 
granite, ſo well joined and poliſhed, that the boldeſt man 
would ſcarcely attempt to aſcend it. 

On the eaſtern fide of this pyramid are the ruins of a 
temple, the ſtones of which are ſix feet broad, as many 
deep, and moſt of them ſixteen or ſeventeen feet lon þ 
and ſome of them rus an pms" in length. The wh 
building was a hundred and eighty feet in front, and a 
hundred and ſixty in depth. | 
At ſome diſtance is a ſphynx, whoſe enormous bulk 
attracts the admiration of every beholder. It is cut out 
of the ſolid rock, and Dr. Pococke obſerves, that what 
ſome have thought joinings of the tones are only veins 

in the rock. This extraordinary monument, which is 
ſaid to have been the ſepulchre of Amaſis, is about twenty- 
ſeven. feet high. The lower part of the neck, or begin- 
ning of the breaſt, is thirty-three feet wide, and it is 
about a hundred and thirteen feet from the fore-part of 
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the neck to the tail; but the ſand is raiſed about it to 
ſuch a height, that the top of the back can only be ſeen. 
This monument of antiquity is very much disfigured by 
the pains ſome people have taken to break off part of 
its noſe. : 

The third pyramid is leſs than the two former by a 
hundred feet in height; but in other reſpeQs reſembles 
them. It is cloſed like the ſecond, and is without any 
coating. On the eaſt fide of this 7 was alſo a 
temple, which is more diſtinguiſhable in its ruins than 
the other, and it was likewife compoſed of ſtones of a 
prodigious ſize: + ap. | 
The fourth pyramid, which is an hundred feet leſs than 

the third; is alſo without coating; it is cloſed, and re- 
ſembles the others, but had no temple; However, it 
has one fin _— which is; its ſummit being termi- 
nated by a ſingle ſtone that is very large, and ſeems to 
have ſerved as a pedeſtal; It is ſituated a little more to 
the weſt; and out of the line of the others. Theſe four 
great pyramids are ſurrounded by others that are ſmaller, 
and which have been for the moſt part opened, and are 
in a very ruinous condition; 

At near ten miles diſtance from theſe pyramids are 
thoſe of Soccotra; ſo called from a mean village of that 
name. Theſe pyramids extend from north to font, and 
are ſituated at the foot of the. mountains in a plain that 
ſeems formed by nature for the uſe to which it is applied, 
it not being of reat extent, but ſo high that it is never 
overflowed by the Nile; and there is reaſon to believe, 
that the celebrated city of Memphis extended almoſt 
thither. 2 

One of the pyramids which riſes above the reſt is called 
the Great pyramid to the north. Mr. Norden meaſuring 
this ſtructure found that the caſt fide extended fix hun- 
dred and ninety feet, and the north fide ſeven hundred 
and ten; The perpendicular height is three hundred 
and forty-five feet. It has a hundred and fifty-ſix ſteps, 
from two to three feet in height, and is built of the 
ſame kind of free-ſtong as the others, but was caſed 
with a fine hard ſtone; which is ſtill remaining in ſe- 
veral parts of the ſtructure, though a great deal has fallen 
down. About one-third of the way up is an entrance 
three feet five inches wide, and four feet two inches 
deep. The ftones within are of the height and breadth 
of the entrance, and about five feet in length. Our au- 
thor and his companions entered this we wl which is 
ſteep, and has alſo holes cut as reſts for the feet. 
ing paſſed through it they entered a room twenty-two feet 
and a half long, and eleven feet ten inches wide. At 
the height of ten feet fix inches a of ſtones pro- 
jects five inches inwards on each fide, and in the ſame 
manner twelve tiers project one farther than the other 
till they meet at the top. To the weſt of this room is 
another that reſembles it : theſe rooms are formed of 
ſmooth white ſtones fo large that there are only ſeven of 
them in length, and three or four in breadth. | 

At the diſtance of a mile to the ſouth- eaſt is another, 
called the Great pyramid to the ſouth, which is about 
fix hundred feet ſquare at the bottom. It ſeems to ha 
been caſed all the way up, and is built within of g 
hewn ſtone. | 

On a lower ground, about two miles to the eaſt of the 
laſt great pyramid, is one built of unburned brick, which 
ſeems to have been made of the mud of the Nile; it be- 
ing a ſandy black clay, with ſome pebbles and ſhells in 
it, and mixed up with chopped ſtraw; in order to bind 
the her, as unburned bricks are at preſent 
uſually made in Egypt and other parts of the Eaſt. Some 
of theſe bricks are thirteen inches and a half long, fix 
inches and a half broad, and four inches thick ; but others 
were fifteen inches long, ſeven broad, and four inches 
three quarters in thickneſs, but were not laid ſo as to 
bind each other. This pyramid is much crumbled, and 
very ruinous, It extends two hundred and ten feet on 
the weft fide, and is a hundred and fifty feet high; and 
at the top is forty-three feet by thirty-hve. It ſeems to 
have been built with five degrees, each being ten feet 
broad and thirty deep, yet the aſcent is eaſy on account 
of the bricks having crumbled away. | 

It ſeems not improbable that this mid was built 


Hav- 


the Iſraelites, and that they alſo made the bricks of hic 
| it 
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it is formed: ſor Joſephus ſays, that when time had ex- 
tinguiſhed the memory of the benefits performed by Jo- 
ſeph, and the kingdom was transferred to another fa- 
mily, the Iſraelites were. uſed with great rigour ; they 
were ordered to cut canals for the Nile, to raiſe walls, 
and erect the pyramids. one en 
It has been generally thought that the pyramids were 
erected as ſepulchrex or the Bags of Egypt; but if this 
was the caſe, they would ſurely have provided a better 
entrance, and not made it neceſſary to drag the corpſe 
through long, narrow, and intricate paſſages before it 
could be placed in its tomb: and it ſeems improbable 
that in the firſt pyramid eleven acres of om ſhould 
be covered with blocks of ſolid ſtone for ſo great a 
height, merely for the fake of a room or two of no 
extraordinary ſize, in which a coffin was to ſtand. Dr. 
Shaw is of the ſame opinion, and obſerves, that the great 
cheſt of granite marble found in the upper chamber of 
the. pyramid, was probably. intended for ſome religious 
uſe; it being of a different form from the ſtone- coffins 
found in Egypt, which are conſtantly adorned with ſacred 
characters, and made with a kind of pedeſtal at the feet; 
for the mummies always ſtand upright, where time or 
accident have not diſturbed them ; but this cheſt lies flat 
upon the floor, and conſequently wants that dignity of 
poſture, which, ſays Dr. Shaw, we may ſuppoſe this 
wiſe nation knew to be peculiar, and therefore would-be 
very ſcrupulous of denying, to the human body. | 
: In ſo ſymbolical a religion as that of the antient Egyp- 
tians, it is not .improbable that the pyramidical form 
might convey ſome ſacred meaning ; and perhaps the 
pyramids themſelves might be objects repreſ-nting the 
Deity, and to which they offered their adorations ; juſt 
as the Paphian Venus was, according to Tacitus, not of 
2 human, but of a pyramidical form; as is alſo the black 
None worſhipped by the Gentoos of India, under the 
name of Jaggernaut, of which we have given ſome ac- 
count in treating of the religion of the Gentoos of In- 
doſtan. | Fe | | 


| SE CT. VII. 
07 the Catacombs and Egyptian Mummies. 


TN the. ſame plain in which theſe laſt pyramids. are 
1 placed are the catacombs, the entrance into which 
are by a kind of wells, about four feet ſquare, and twenty 
feet deep, cut through a flaty rock, covered with ſand, 
which being moved by the wind, ſometimes fills up 
theſe entrances. However, ſome of them are caſed as 
far as the depth of the ſand with large unburnt bricks. 


A SYSTBM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


People are uſually let down with ropes,, when being got 


to the bottom, they find a paſſage five feet wide, and a- 
bout fifty feet in length, filled up "= high with ſand, 
and having | 
ſage to the left hand about fix feet high, on one fide of 
which are little rooms, with benches; about two feet 
above the floor, and on the other fide are narrow cells 
juſt big enough to receive a large coffin. At the end of 
this alley is another, which is narrower, and on each fide 
are niches that ſeem deſigned for coffins placed upright. 
This paſſage leads to rooms in the form of an oblong- 
ſquare, filled with the remains of mummies. Our au- 
thor obſerves, that here the inferior perſons of a family 
were probably depoſited, while the heads of the families 


were placed in the niches. - Each family had originally, | 
2 its burial - place; and as the family increaſed they | Of 


anched out theſe ſepulchral gottos, that every deſcendant 
might have a ſeparate place for his family. | 
In theſe catacombs are found the remains of embalmed 
bodies, ſwathes ſcattered up. and down, and ſometimes 
coffins ſtanding upright and entire, made of ſycomore or 
Pharaoh's fig · tree, that have continued in theſe ſubter- 
raneous apartments above three thouſand years, though 
the wood is to appearance — and porous. The 
upper part of the coffin is commonly ſhaped like a head, 
with a face painted upon it; the reſt is a continued trunk, 
and the end for the feet is made broad and flat for it to 
ſtand upright in the repoſitory. Other coffins are made | 


got to the end of it turn down another paſ- 
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bodies, with many folds of linen, 


our ideas of their antient magnificence and 


Eovpy, 
adotned with carveg. 


gures. 


of ſtone, and they are generall 
work repreſenting — 
Upon opening the coffins the bodies appear wrapped 
up in a linen ſhroud, upon which are faſtened ſeveral 
linen ſcrolls painted with hieroglyphic characters. Theſe 
(crolls commonly run down the belly and ſides, or are 
fixed on the knees and legs. On a kind of linen head. 
piece, Which covers the face, the countenance of the 
perſon is repreſented in gold, or painted; but theſe paint- 
ings are very much decayed by time. The whole bod 
is {wathed by fillets or narrow bandages of linen wrapped 
round in ſo curious a manner, with fo many windin 
and ſo often upon each other, that it is ſuppoled a corpſe 
has ſeldom leſs than a thouſand. ells of filleting. Thoſe 
eſpecially about the head and face are laid on with ſuch 
ſurpriſing neatneſs, that ſome appearance of the ſha 
of the eyes, noſe, and mouth may be plainly perceived. 
Dr. Pococke .brought a mummy to England, which 
was in a coffin made of wood, the ſeams of which were 
filled up with linen and fine plaſter Four folds of cloth 
were over the head, and the upper one painted blue, 
Beneath theſe was a compoſition about half an inch thick 
of gum and cloth burnt by the heat of the things ap- 
plied to it, and over the ſkin was a coat of gum, or bitu- 
men, of the thickneſs of a wafer. The back part of the 
head was filled with bitumen, which had been poured in 
at the noſe, and had penetrated even into the bone of the 
ſkull. The body was bound round with a bandage of 
linen tape about three quarters of an inch broad, under 
which were four folds of cloth, then à ſwathe two inches 
broad, and under that eight different bandages of the 
ſame breadth laid acroſs from the ſhoulders to che hips on 
the other ſide ; under this was.a cruſt of linen about an 
inch thick, burnt almoſt to aſhes, but · ſticking together 
by means of the gums by which it had been ſmeared. 
The arms were laid acroſs the breaſt, the right hand 
over the leſt, and both lying towards the face. From 
the hips to the feet were eight bandages twelve inches 
broad, and under theſe were bandages an inch thick 
conſumed by time and the heat of the drugs; but the 
outer bandages did not appear to have been ſmeared with 
gums. The coffin in which the body was put was form- 
ed of two pieces of wood hollowed fo as to receive it, 
and dung put together were fafiened with broad prgs in 
the top fixed in holes in the lower part. This coffin 
was in the ſhape of an human body, as bound up after 
its being embalmed ; and both the coffin, and body 
wrapped: up in linen, were covered with a thin plaſter 
and painted. bo 5h 
Among the: catacombs is one. for the birds and other 
animals. worſhiped by the antient Egyptians ; for when 
they happened to find them dead they embalmed ch m, 
and wrapped them up with the ſame care as they did the 
human bodies. This catacomb is about thirty feet deep, 
and has the ſame kind of entrance, only the paſſage from 
it is about eight feet wide, and almoſt filled with ſand. 
It is alſo much more magnificent than the others. The 
birds are depoſited. in earthen. vaſes, covered over and 
{topped cloſe with mortar. In one of the irregular apart- 
ments are large jars that might. be for bigger animals. 
In ſhort, the birds were embalmed by dipping-them in 
gums and aromatic drugs, and bound up, like the human 
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the Ruins of Buſeris, Heliopolis,” the celebrated Labyrinth, 


Antinoopolis, mopolis, Some . remarkable Antiquities 
on the Side of a Miuuntain: "Thoſe at Gaua Kiebre; with 
, particular Account of the miraculous Serpent Heredy, 


E- ſhall: now deſcribe the ruins ſtill to be ſeen of 
ſeveral cities famous in antiquity. Some of 

Egypt. ruins, like thoſe of Palmyra and Balbec, roiſe 
randeur; 

while others only ſhew the places where the moſt ſplendid 
cities once ſtood; the vaſt length of time ſince they were 
built having levelled them with the duſt, and only left 


a fe ſcattered monuments of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures, 
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xonials of the truth of hiſtory, and as ſpecimens 
of 2238 of the early indy before it was im- 


ved and carried to perfection by the "Greeks, Thoſe 
17 which we ſhall treat in this ſection are of the laſt kind, 
and the moſt imperfect. de 
A little to the northward of Cairo is the village of 
Baalbait, ſituated on one of thoſe artificial eminences on 
which probably ſtood Buſiris, a city celebrated for its 
temple dedicated to Iſis; there being the remains of a 
temple, the moſt coftly in its materials of any in Egypt. 
From theſe ruins the temple appears to have been about 


two hundred ſeet long and an hundred broad, and at a- 


— 


bout à hundred ſeet diſtance it is encompaſſed by a 
mound raiſed to keep out the Nile. The outſide of this 
ſtructure was of grey granite, and the inſide and columns 
of red, the capitals being the head of Iſis. There ſeems 
to have been four rows of twelve columns each in the 
temple ; but what moſt commands the attention of the 
curious, is, the exquiſite beauty of the ſculpture ; for 
though the figures are only about four feet high, there 
is ſomething ſo fine and fo divine in the mien of the 
deities and , prieſts, that exceed imagination. But the 
natives are conſtantly employed in deftroying theſe frag- 
ments of antiquity, and frequently cut che columns in 
order to make them into mill-ſtones. 
At a ſmall diſtance near Cairo are the remains of the 
antient city of Heliopolis, the Or of the Scriptures, a 
city of great antiquity,' famous for the worſhip. of the 
ſun. A large mound encompaſſes the whole, and at the 
entrance on the weft are the ruins of aſphynx of a bright 
ſhining yellow marble, and almoſt fite ro the gate is 
an obeliſk fixty-ſeven feet and a half high: The prieſts 
of Heliopolis were the moſt famous of all Egypt for their 
_ ſkill in philoſophy and aſtronomy, and were the firſt who | 
computed time by years of three hundred and ſixty-five 
days. Herodotus came to this city to be inſtructed in all 
the learning of the Egyptians ; and when Strabo came 
here, he was ſhewn the a ents of Plato and Eudoxus. 
At a ſmall diſtance to the ſouth of the above obeliſk 
is the village of Matarea, where it is faid the Holy Fa- 
mily lay 2 ſome time concealed when they came into 
Egypt; and they add, that being in danger from ſome 
bat people, a tree opened and became hollow to receive 
and ſhelter them. The Coptics even pretend to ſhew 
the very tree, which is hollow and of the ſort called 
Pharaoh's fig, and take away pieces of it as ſacred re- 
licks; but the Romans fay, that the tree fell down, and 
was carried away by the monks of Jerufalem. | 
At a place called the town of Caroon is the ſpot on 
which ſtood the famous labyrinth, which,” according to 
Herodotus, was built by the twelve kings of Egypt, when 
the government was divided into twelve „ as ſo 
many palaces for them to meet in, and tranſact the af- 
fairs of ſtate and religion. This was ſo extraordinary a 
building, that Dædalus came to Egypt on purpoſe to ſee 
it, and built the labyrinth in Crete for king Minos on the 
model of this. | - Ao, 
This labyrinth, ſays Herodotus, has twelve ſaloons 
„or covered courts with gates oppoſite to each other, 
© fix towards the ſouth, and fix towards the north in 
„ continued lines. They are ſurrounded by the ſame 
„ outward wall. The apartments are on two floors, the 
<< one under ground, and the other over them, and arethree 
* thouſandin all, each floor conſiſting of fifteen hundred. 
* Thoſe above ground I myſelf have ſeen and gone 
« through; ſo that T ſpeak from my own knowledge; 
*< but thoſe beneath being the ſepulchres of the kings, 
and of the ſacred ere Fog the rulers of the r 
were by no means willing to ſhew them. The up- 
per apartments are greater than any other human 
works: for the outlets at the top, and the various wind- 
* ings through the ſaloons, gave me infinite ſurprize as 
4 paſſed from a ſaloon into apartments, and from apart- 
ments into bed-chambers, and into other rooms out of 
* the bed-chambers, and from apartments into ſaloons. 
The roof of the whole is ftone as well as the walls. 
„The latter are adorned with ſculpture: each faloon 
< has a periſtyle of white ſtones admirably joined to- 
«© gether. Quite cloſe to the line where the labyrinth 
<« terminates, is a pyramid of two hundred and forty feet, 
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' niſtie work, which is now no Where above fix fett high 
and the front is more ruinous than a 


| 
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Turkiſh ſaint, 
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on which large animals are engraven; and the en- 
* trance into it is under ground.” M Ra BA 
Little, however, is now to be feen of theſe boaſted 
pieces of art, but heaps of ruins, broken columns, that- 
tered walls and entablatures. Among the reſt is the 
foundation of an oblong ſquare building formed of a 
reddifh ſtone or marble. Some ſemieircuſar pilafters are 
placed upon it, and the remains of the edifice above are of 
brick plaiſtered over. Whatever this building was, it 
appears to have been repaired in this 'rough manner. 
More to the eaſt are the remains of an oblong ſquare edi - 
fice of White hen ſtone plaiſtered over, with a kind of 
baſe and plinth ranging round. Near it is a kind of 


ruſtic buil ing that ſeems to have been a gate. At len 


appears ſome remains of the grand ſtrufture itſelf, which 
is now called the caſtle of Caroon. It had a portico of 
other part, 4 
the other ſides are forty- ſout tiers of ſtone, each nine 
inches deep, and conſequently it is there thirty-three feet 
high; it has ſighs of a cornice ranging round with orna- 
ments of ſculpture; There are fout rooms in the length 
of this building with the doors crowned with double cor- 
nices; and over each a kind of falſe door otnamented in 
the ſame manner; on the ſides of the walls are ſeveral 
niches,and many ſtones are ſcattered about the plain, ſome 
of which appear to have compoſed the ſhafts of columns. 
A little farther to the ſouth are the ruins of the city 
of Antinoopolis; built by Hadrian in honour of Antinous 
his favourite; who was drowned there; but now named 
Enſinen. Among theſe tuins are ſtill ſtanding a large pil- 
lar, with a Corinthian capital, on the top of which was a 
ſquare ſtone, wlereon a ſtatue was probably placed. 

re is alſoa fine gate of the Coritithian order, and of 
excellent workmanſhip, © no 0995 0 

A little farther up x of river is the village of Archo- 
mounain, which Dr, Pocock ſuppoſes to be ſituated on 
the ruins of the ancient city of Hermopolis. Little ap- 
pears of the old city, but extenſive heaps of rubbiſh, ex- 
cept a grand portico of an ancient temple, conſiſting of 
twelve pillars, ſix'in'a row, Theſe pillars are fix feet 
in diameter, and on every part both of them, and of the 
ſtones laid upon them, are hieroglyphics; on the pillars 
are alſo ſome remains of paint, and the cieling is adorn- 
ed with ſtars. Some pieces of columns of granite mac- 
ble are alſo to be ſeen among the ruins. 

- Farther to the ſouth is a mountain called Shebat el K of. 
feri, on the ſide of which are ſome remarkable antiquities, 
After aſcending the mountain for about two hours, you 
arrive at a gate which leads into a great ſaloon, reel 
by bexagonal pillars cut out of the ſolid rock. The 
rocks are adorned with paintings, which are ſtill plainly 
to be diſtinguiſhed,” and the gold that was employed 
itters on all ſides. There are openings leading to 
other apartments; but thoſe are filled up with rubbiſh, 
There is another apartment above to which you may 
arrive, though with great difficulty, by climbing up on 
the outſide. It is ſmaller than the firſt, and has no pil- 
lars, but is painted like the othef On each ſide of this 
ſecond grotto is a tomb of the fame ſtone with the moun- 
tain, with which they form a' continued body. One is 
open and the other is cloſed, but almoſt buried in the 
fand. This upper cavern had alſo a communication 
with other apartments ; but theſe are alſo, cloſed up. 

A little further to the ſouth is Gaua-Kiebra, where 
ſtill remains a beautiful portico of a temple, containing 
eighteen pillars in three rows: theſe have a üngular kind 
of capital, and their ſhafts are enriched with hierogly- 
phics, executed in a moſt maſterly manner. This tem- 
ple appears'to' have been extremely magnificent, not only 
from the grandeur of the portico, but from the vaſt ſtones 
which formed the walls, one of Which Dr. Pococke 
found to be twenty-one feet long, eight broad, and four 
deep ; and another thirty feet long, and five broad. At 
ſome diſtance behind the portico is a ſtone ſhaped like the 
top of an obeliſk, which has on one fide of it a niche as 
if for a ſtatue, and is adorned with hier6glyphics. 

At ſome diſtance to the ſouth is the grotto of the famous 
ſerpent called Heredy, where is the tomb of a pretended 
adorned with a cupola raiſed above the 


4 L mountain, 


mountain. The Arabs affirm, that this ſaint, who was 
named Heredy, dying in this place, was buried here ; 
and that, by a particular favour of the Almighty, he was 
transformed into a ſerpent that never dies, but heals diſ- 
eaſes, and beſtows favours on all who implore bis aid, 
Of this ſerpent both Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden have 
iven a yery particular account, and perfectly agree in 
the particulars they relate of it; and therefore we ſhall 
ive an account of it here, as this can hardly fail, of be- 
ing acceptable to the curious reader, who will doubtleſs 
be inclined to entertain a very mean opinion of the peo- 
ple who could be deceived by this pious fraud: but ab- 
ſurd as it is, it is not more ſo than the vulgar belief a- 
mong the antient Romans, atteſted by very credible au- 
thors, of ÆEſculapius entering into a ſerpent, and under 
that form being brought to Rome and curing a peſtilence. 
This miraculous —— it ſeems pays great reſpect to 
perſons, and is more propitious to the great lords than 
to the poor: for if a governor be attacked with any dif- 
order, the ſerpent has the complaiſance to ſuffer himſelf 
to be carried to his houſe; but a perſon of the common 
rank muſt not only make a vow to recompenſe him for 
his trouble, but ſend a ſpotleſs virgin on the important 
embaſly: for the fair alone can have. any influence on 
him; and if her virtue ſhould be the leaſt ſullied, he would 
be inexorable. On her entering into his preſence, ſhe 
makes him a compliment, and, with the moſt humble 
ſubmiſſion, intreats him to ſuffer himſelf to be carried to 
the perſon who wants his aſſiſtance. The ſerpent, who 
can refuſe nothing to female virtue, begins at firſt with 
moving its tail; the virgin redoubles her intreaties, and 
at length the reptile ſprings up to her neck, places itſelf 
in her boſom, and there remains quiet, while it is car- 
ried in ſtate, in the midſt of loud acclamations, to the houſe 
of the perſon who diſpatched the ambaſſadreſs. No ſooner 
is it brought into the room, than the patient begins to 
find himſelf relieved, Yet this miraculous phyſician does 
not withdraw; for he is very willing to remain ſome 
hours with the patient, if during the whole time they 
take care to regale his prieſts, who never leave him. All 
this is performed to admiration, provided no Chriſtian or 
other unbeliever. comes in, whoſe preſence, tis pretend- 
ed, would difturb the feaſt; for this ſagacious ſerpent, on 
perceiving him, would immediately diſappear. The prieſts 
would ſearch for him in vain, and it would be impoſſible 
to find him : for was he carried to the other fide of the 
Nile, he would return inviſibly to his dwelling in the 
tomb. The Arabs even boldly aſſert, that were he cut 
in pieces, the parts would inſtantly join again; and that 
being deſtined to be immortal, nothing can put a period 
to his life, ; 
Even the Chriftians, who ought to claim a degree of 
wiſdom ſuperior to the Arabs, have the folly to believe 
that this pretended ſaint, is the devil himſelf, whom God 
has permitted to miſlead theſe blind and ignorant people ; 
and in this belief they are confirmed by a tradition, that 
to this place the angel Raphael baniſhed the devil Aſmodi, 
whom, in Tobit viii. 3 he is ſaid to ſend: into Egypt. 
« But I am perſuaded, ſays Mr. Norden, that both 
the Arabs and theſe Chriſtians oftend againſt the rules 
of reaſon. Before we conſider a thing as miraculous 
or ſuperſtitious, it is neceſſary to examine whether 
the fact itſelf be true; whether the circumſtances are 
ſuch as are pretended, and whether no fraud. is uſed. 
I agree. that the ſerpent is there, but it cannot be im- 
mortal; he undoubtedly dies like other ſerpents, and 
the prieſts who draw a profit from him ſubſtitute. ano- 
ther of the ſame kind in his room. Were they indeed 
to cut the ſerpent, in pieces, and were. the parts ſeen 
to join again, it might be eſteemed. a proof of its im- 
mortality; but they can never be brought to this: and 
when the emir of Akmim ordered them to make this 
trial in his preſence, the prieſts excuſed themſelves 
from the experiment. Is there any thing eaſier than 
to make a tame ſerpent obey certain ſigns? The 
virginity of the ambaſſadreſs is ſecured by her being 
ſo young as to be free from ſuſpicion; and ſerpents 
are known to be attracted by certain odours and herbs, 
with which the girl may be rubbed ; at leaſt ſhe is 
adorned with chaplets and garlands of flowers, in 
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which they take care not to forget ſuch as are agreeable | * with them from Egypt, built the magnificent 
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to the ſerpent. In ſhort, if it be aſked how it is poſ- 
** ſible that it ſhould diſappear from the ſight of fo many 
people, I anſwer, that it is ſufficient to conceive that 
* theſe prieſts are excellent jugglers, and there will be 
* ro difficulty in imagining them capable of conveyin 
away the ,ſetpent in the preſence. of a great number 
* of ſpectators, without the moſt attentive and quick- 
 *© ſighted being able to perceive it: whoever has ſeen 
the tricks daily played by the mountebanks in the 
$5; — ſquare before the caſtle of Cairo, muſt have 
bo een ſtruck with feats much more remarkable than 
. 


“e this.” If to all this be added the account given in 
this work of the dancing-ſerpents, and other particulars 
relating to thoſe reptiles, in treating of Indoſtan, the fraud 
muſt appear extremely evident, and every thing myſte- 
rious in the affair will vaniſh. _ 


CEET.ax.. | 
Of the Ruins of Tentyra and Thebes, 


| 
QT farther up the Nile was: ſituated the city of 

. Tentyra, the inhabitants of which paid extraordi- 
nary adorations to Venus and Iſis, to each of whom 
they built a temple... From the many heaps of ruins ſeen 
here, the city appears to have been of great extent, and 
to have been much frequented ſince it was in its antient 
ſplendor. People ſeem to have lived even in the temples, 
and ſeveral houſes have been built of unburnt brick on 
the top of the great temple, which is two hundred feet 
long, and forty-five broad. The principal remains of the 
antient buildings are near each other; theſe are two gates 
and four temples.. The grand temple already mentioned 
appears to be that of Iſis, and ſeems entire, only the 
apartments which appear to have been built at the top 
are deſtroyed, and ſix or ſeven of the rooms which have 
been formed below are filled up. | 

There is an aſcent to the top by ten flights of ſteps. 
The pillars are adorned with — capitals of the head 
of Iſis, each capital having four faces, one on each fide, 
and over them are compartments in baſſo relievo, finely 
executed, and in a noble taſte. At the end of the grand 
room are four ſtories of hieroglyphics in ſeven compart- 
ments, each of which has two or three human figures, 
but ſome of them are defaced. There are likewiſe four 
ſtories of hieroglyphics on the outſide, and it is not im- 
probable that before the ground was raiſed there were 
five both within and without. On the outſide of the 
ſouth end are five coloſſal figures, and two more beau- 
tiful than the reſt ſtand at each corner. Round the top 
of the edifice are ſeveral ſpouts, with an ornament 
over them repreſenting the head and ſhoulders of the 
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e ſhall now give a particular deſcription of the ruins 
of. the antient city of Thebes, which are the moſt con- 
ſiderable in Egypt, and are generally known by the 
name of The antiquities. of Carnack and Luxerein, two 
villages fituated among thoſe ruins. 

The great and celebrated city of Thebes was extend- 
ed on both ſides theriver, and, according to ſome authors, 
was built by Ofiris, and according to others by Buſiris 
II. who appointed its circuit, adorned it with magnificent 
buildings, and rendered it the moſt opulent: city upon. 
earth. It was originally called Dioſpolis, or the city of 
Jupiter, and afterwards obtained the name of Thebes. 
Diodorus Siculus obſerves, that not only this king, 
but many of his ſucceſſors, improved the city with pre- 
« ſents of gold and filver, with ivory, and a multitude 
« of coloſſal ſtatues; and that no city under the ſun 
e was ſo adorned with obeliſks of one entire ſtone. 
There were four. temples of amazing ſize and beauty. 
„The moſt antient of theſe was thirteen ſtadia in cir- 
** cumference, its height forty-five cubits, and the thick- 
<« neſs; of its walls twenty-four feet. The buildings 
have remained to modern times; but. the gold and ſil- 
« yer, the ivory, and precious ſtones, were carried away 
ee by the Perſians when, Cambyſes ſet fire to the temples 
« of Egypt. It is ſaid that the Perſians having transfer- 
& red this . opulence to Aſia, and having carried artiſts 
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« of Perſepolis, Suſa, and others in Media. It is ſaid 
« that the riches of Egypt were at that time fo great, 
« that from the ruins, after plundering and burning, 
« were taken above three hundred talents of gold, and 
« two thouſand three hundred talents of filver.” 

Of the four remarkable temples mentioned by Dio- 
dorus, Dr. Pococke, biſhop of Offory, imagines; that 
which he-viewed was the ſame which that antient hiſto- 
rian mentions as of a moſt extraordinary ſize, ſince the 
ruins of this ſtupendous building extended near half a mile 
in length. The deſcription Diodorus has given of the 
height and thickneſs of the walls has been thought ex- 
travagant, and beyond all the rules of probability ; but, 
on examining the remains of this temple, it will appear, 
that in both theſe reſpects they in ſome places exceed the 
account he has given of them. 

This temple has eight grand entrances, to three of 
which were avenues of a great length between ſphynxes, 
two of them having ſixty of theſe ſtatues on each fide. 
Having paſſed between theſe at one of the entrances, you 
come to four grand gates at a conſiderable diſtance be- 
hind each other, in a direct line to the temple; they are 
about thirty-five feet deep, a hundred and fifty in length, 
and before the ground was raiſed, muſt have been from 
fifty to ſixty feet high. Theſe ſtructures leſſen every way 
like a pyramid, from the bottom to the top: the firſt is 
of red granite finely poliſhed, and in a beautiful manner 
adorned on the outfide with hieroglyphics, in four ſeries 
from the top downwards, and three on the infide, in each 
of which are the figures of two men finely executed, and 
bigger than the life. Farther on each fide are coloſſal 
figures, about fifteen feet high, with hieroglyphics under 
them; and in this laſt manner the other gates are adorn- 
ed, but without the compartments, On each fide of 
theſe gates there alſo ſeem to have been coloſſal ſta- 
tues. . 

On'the outſide of the firſt is on one ſide a ſtatue of red 
granite, and on the other a ſtatue of a kind of granite, 
which ſeems compoſed of ſmall pebbles. Our author 
meaſuring the head of one of them found it five feet ſix 
inches long. The next gate is much ruined, and has 
only two ſtories of coloſſal figures to the ſouth, and 
one to the north. The third gate is covered all round 
with hieroglyphics and colofſal Ages of men, and here 
are the remains of a ſtatue of white marble, the head of 
which has a ſerpent on its caſque. This head is four 
feet and a half from the top to the lower part of the neck. 
The fourth gate is a heap of ' ruins, and before the main 
building is a large pond, that was probably a reſervoir of 
the water of the Nile for the uſe of the _ From 
theſe gates walls had been built, that not only extended 
tothe other gates, to form the entire incloſure of the tem- 
ple, but to incloſe particular courts between the gates 
and that edifice. 0% 4 | | 

About a hundred and fifty paces to the weſt is another 
ſuperbentrance, with the ſame kind of avenue of ſphynxes; 
and all the reſt have the appearance of extraordinary mag- 
nificence. 

The grand entrance to the weſt,: which may be term- 
ed either a gate or a front to the great court beſore the 
temple, is extremely noble, and yet has the greateſt plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity, without any ornaments, and nearly 
reſembles what among us is termed the ruſtic ; it is forty 
feet broad, and the bottom is a ſolid wall of that thick- 
neſs. In the front are two ſtories of ſmall windows; 
| but the upper ſtory is in many parts ſo ruined, that at a 
diſtance it has the appearance of battlements. 

On the inſide: of this gate is a large open court, which 
has a terrace eighty feet broad, and fix feet above the 
und, as it is now raiſed, to which there were proba- 
ly ſteps to aſcend from a colonade on each fide of this 
anti-temple. The pillars of theſe colonades have ſquare 
Capitals, and on each fide of the middle walk, to the in- 
ner part of the temple, was a very grand colonade of 
pillars above forty feet high, and eightyfeet in diameter, 
with-large capitals like vaſes worked with figures in lines. 
At the farther end of this colonade are two coloſſal 


ſtatues of red granite, much mutilated, and with the heads 
broken off. | R 


Dr. Pococke ſays it has more grandeur and maguificence 


Though the wall of the inner temple is greatly ruined, 
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than is to be found in any other building he ever ſaw. 
The door is very high, and yet in a juſt proportion; and 
the walls on ach ſide are beautifully adorned with hiero- 
glyphics and the figures of men in ſix compartmerits, a- 
bove nine feet high, and twelve wide, every compartment 
having the figures of three men. | 

On entering the inner temple there appears ſixteen rows 
of pillars one way, and eighteen another: thoſe in the two 
middle rows are eleven feet in diametet, and the others 
eight, with capitals of ſquare ſtone. The temple was 
higher above the middle rows than in the other parts, 
and had a kind bf windows over the ſpace between every 
two pillars; with twelve lattices of ſtone in each. Eve 
part of the temple, both within and without, is covered 
with hieroglyphics, and on the outſide to the north are 
carved repreſentations of battles, with horſes and chariots, 
one of which is drawn by ſtags. | 

On each ſide of the entrance into the eaſt end of the 
temple is an obeliſk ſixty- three feet four inches high, and 
ſix feet ſquare. - Farther to the eaſt are two other obeliſks 
ſeventy-three feet high, and ſeven feet ſix inches ſquare 
but one of them is fallen down. Theſe obeliſks are all 
of red granite, and covered (with hieroglyphics, At a 
little diſtance from theſe obeliſks are two walls, ſepa- 
rated by an entrance in the middle, and on the weſt fide 
of them are coloſſal buſts, Continuing along the middle 
to the eaſt you come to a ſmall room of red granite, and 
all along are apartments that were perhaps appropriated 
to the uſe of the prieſts. ' | (105% 

Theſe ruins are ſcattered ſeveral miles round, and there 
are the remains of ſeveral other temples; and among the 
reſt one which appeared to have been round, and a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five feet in diameter. 

That part of Thebes on the welt ſide of the riyer is 
now called Gournou, from a village of that name ſituat- 
ed near the ruins, There is in this place a very ſingular 
ſtreet, for the rocky ground riſing on each ſide of it about 
ten feet high, has on each hand a row of rooms, ſome 
of which are ſupported by pillars ; and as there is not 
here the leaſt ſign of raiſed buildings, Dr. Pococke re- 
marks, that he could not help imagining that in the ear- 
lieſt times theſe caverns might ſerve as houſes, and be the 
firſt invention after that of tents, when they might be 
contrived as a better ſhelter from the weather and the 
coldneſs of the nights: but it ſeems more natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the uſe of caverns preceded that of tents, and 
that the latter were choſen only by thoſe who removed 
with their flocks from place to place for the ſake of 
paſture. - 

Here the traveller paſſing through ſome other vallies, 
where the mountains riſe to a great height, comes to a 
round opening like an amphitheatfe; and aſcending it 
by a narrow ſteep paſſage, arrives at the ſepulchres of 
the kings of Thebes, which are formed in the rocks. 
The vale in which are theſe grottos, is covered with rough 
ſtones that have probably rolled from above. It is about 
a hundred feet wide, between high ſteep precipices, in 
which grottos are cut in a moſt beautiful manner. Long 
galleries, or paſſages, are formed under the mountains 
out of a cloſe white free-ſtone that cuts like chalk, and 
is as ſmooth as the fineſt ſtucco-work. Generally there 
are four or five of theſe galleries, one within another, 
from "up to fifty feet long, and from ten to fifteen feet 
high, leading to a ſpacious room, in which is the king's 
tomb, or * with his figure cut in relief, or painted 
upon it, at full length. Both the cieling and ſides of the 


rooms are cut with hieroglyphics of birds and beaſts; 


ſome of them painted, and almoſt as freſh as if they were 
but juſt finiſhed, though they cannot be leſs than up- 
ws! 5 of two thouſand years old. ö : 

One of theſe ſepulchres is moſt beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics cut in the ſtone and painted. The 
entrance, which has a deſcent, is cut through the rock, 
and for thirteen feet is open at the top; then for eight 
feet more the cieling inclines, anſwering to the deſcent 
under it. The galleries have hieroglyphics carved on 
each fide, firſt in a kind of compartments next to the 
cieling, in the manner of a frize. Below them are 
e figures repreſenting mummies, and under theſe 
are hieroglyphics all down the ſides, divided by lines 


| into different columns, In the middle of the cieling ard 
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the figures of men, with ſtars on each ſide, The king's 
tomb is of one ſtone of red granite, ſeven feet nine 
inches bigb, eleven feet eight inches long, and above fix 
feet — the cover being made to ſhut into it. The 
figure of the king is cut in mezzo- relievo, with an hiero- 
lyphical inſcription. The room is adorned with dif- 
erent columns of hieroglyphics, f 
Ina a large room belonging to another of the grottos 18 
the ſtatue. of a man holding a ſceptre in his hand, and 
on the cieling is painted a large figure of a man holding 
a particular kind of ſceptre, with wings hanging lower 
than his feet, and covering his whole body. On each 
ſide of the entrance are four men cut in the ſtone above 
the natural ſize, with the heads of hawks and other 
animals. | | 
On the ſouth fide of theſe mountains are two very ex- 
tenſive apartments : to one of them is a deſcent of ten 
ſteps to a ſpacious area cut in the rock, which leads to a 
room ſupported by ſquare -pillars, alſo cut out of the 
ſolid rock ; and beyond it is a long room ſupported by 
illars on each fide. All the apartments are adorned 
With hieroglyphics ; but they are in ſome places black 
and ſcaled as if damaged by fire. Beyond theſe rooms 
are apartments, to which there is a deſcent of ſeveral 
ſteps to the right; and one part leads to a gallery cut 
round the rock, which has apartments on one fide, 
and in them are holes cyt perpendicularly down to other 
apartments below, where there are doors and openings, 
and probably as many rooms as above, One would ima- 
gine, ſays the right revetend Dt. Pococke, that theſe were 
the ids of the living, and that they were cut 
under thoſe of the kings of Thebes, if they were not 
themſelves palaces, to Which they retired to avoid the 
heat. — | 

The other apartments are cut in a ſmall hill near 
the, appearance of a grand entrance under the mountains : 
the way to which is through a valley, that ſeems to have 
been divided by walls or mounds into four parts ; one of 
them is dug much deeper than the reſt, and was probably 
a reſervoir of the water of the Nile, and the others extend 
towards ſome remains of old buildings. To the weſt is 
a room that has a well-turned arch, and appears to have 
been uſed as a Chriſtian church ; for the bieroglyphics, 
which are in ſmall columns, and extremely well cut, 
have been covered with plaiſter, on which is painted 
Chriſt encompaſled with a glory. 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt are the ruins of a large tem- 

ple, and at a diſtance from it the ruins of a pyramidal 
gate, and of a very large coloflal ſtatue, broke off about 
the middle of the trunk. It is twenty-one feet broad at 
the ſhoulders; the ear is three feet long, and from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the neck is eleven 
feet. 
Jn the firſt court of the temple are two rows of ſquare 
pillars, on each ſide of which is a ſtatue, but their heads 
are broke off, Each of theſe ſtatues has the lituus in one 
hand, and the flagellum or whip in the other, as is com- 
monly ſeen in the ſtatues of Odi. In the ſecond court 
are the remains of two coloſſal ſtatues ſitting; they are 
of black granite, and the head of one of them, which 
lies on the ground, is three feet five inches long. 

A great number of pillars belonging to the temple are 
ſtill * and many others are deſtroyed. Two 
ſorts of pillars are obſerved in this edifice, one more 
beautiful than the other. Their thickneſs and ſolidity 
give them at a diſtance a noble appearance, and on ap- 
proaching them the eye is entertained with the hierogly- 
phics ; and when you are near them their colours have a 
fine effect. This ſort of painting has neither ſhade nor 
degradation. The figures are encruſted with it like paint- 
ing in enamel; and Mr. Norden obſerves, that it ſur- 

les in ſtrength every thing he had ſeen of the kind, it 
being ſuperior in beauty to the al- freſco and Mofaic 
Work, with the advantage of being more durable. It is 
ſurpriſing to ſee, ſays he, how the 
— other colours have preſerved their luſtre to the pre- 
lent age, $45 | | 
At a conſiderable diſtance from the temple are what is 
called the. coloſſal ftatues of Memnon, which front the 
Nile. The firſt appears to zepreſent a man fitting, and 
the other a woman in the ſame poſture; and they are both 
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Id, ultra-marine, | 
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fifty feet high from the baſes of the pedeſtals to the 
top of their heads. I hey are ſeated upon ſtones fifteen 
feet in height, and as many in breadth ; but the back 
part of each ſtone is higher than the fore part by a foor 
and a half, and they are placed on plain pedeſtals five 
feet high. The ſtatue to the north has been broken off 
at the middle, and has been built up with five tier of 
ſtones z but the other is of one ſingle ſtone: the ſeet 
have the toes broken off, and the features are mou]. 
dered away by time, The ſides of their ſeats are 
covered with hieroglyphics; on the pedeſtal of the 
ſtatue, which has been broken, is a Greek epigram ; and 
on their inſteps and legs are ſeveral Greek and Latin in- 
ſcriptions, ſome of them epigrams in honour of Memnon; 
but moſt of them are the teſtimonies of thoſe who have 
heard his ſound : for one of them has been thought the 
famous ſtatue of Memnon, which at the firſt and ſecond 
hour, it is pretended, uttered a ſound occaſioned by the 
rays of the ſun ſtriking upon it. 

At a little diſtance from theſe ſtatues are the ruins of 
ſeveral others, particularly one of yellow granite almoſt 
entire, and twelve feet long from the top of the head to 
the thigh. | | | 

At Luxerein are the remains of a large and magni- 
ficent temple, which was alſo a part of the antient The- 
bes, and is called by Diodorus the ſepulchre of Oſyman- 
dus: it is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river, farther 
to the ſouth of the antiquities juſt deſcribed. On ap- 
proaching it you come to two obeliſks, which are proba- 
bly the fineſt in the world ; they are at preſent ſixty feet 
high, and might be ſeyenty or eighty, according as the 
ground has riſen, which is certainly a great deal: they 
are ſeven feet and a half ſquare, and at bottom might 
be eight feet. The hieroglyphics extend in three co- 
lumns down each fide, and are cut with a flat bottom 
an inch and a half deep, and the granite has perfect 
retained its poliſh, which is as fine as can'be 1 
On the top of each fide a perſon fits on a throne, and 
another offers him ſomething on his knees: Theſe 
figures are likewiſe below. Lower down are three hawks, 
then three bulls, and at the diſtance of about every foot 
is an owl. There are alſo monkies, heads of camels, 
hares, dogs, ſerpents, birds, and inſects. | 

At a ſmall diſtance is a pyramidal gate, two hundred 
feet long, and at preſent fifty-four above the ground. On 
each ſide of the entrance is a coloſſal ſtatue, which riſes 
thirteen feet and a half above the ſurface of the earth, 
though the ſhoulders are only three feet and a half above 
the ground, In the front of the pyramidal gate are win- 
dows and ſculpture, particularly a. perſon ſeated on 2 
throne, holding out one hand, in which he has a ſceptre 
or a ſtaff, and 1s ſurrounded: by others in poſtures of ado- 
ration. On the other fide: a man is repreſented in a car, 
galloping and ſhooting with a bow, and followed by 
many Chariots, This may have a relation to the wars of 
this king againſt the Bactrians. Within this gate is a 
court almoſt filled with cottages, with ſome pillars that 
once formed part of a colonade, beyond which was ano- 
ther gate now in ruins, and beyond that another court, 
which had a large and beautiful altar in the middle, and 
the hiſtory of the king was cut all round on the walls. 
The pillars in this court are forty, feet high; but the 
work in the capitals, inſtead of being in relief, is only 
cut out in lines. The walls of the rooms are adorned 
with ſculpture, among which a Deity is repreſented 
carried by eighteen men in a kind of boat, preceded and 
followed by a perſon holding a particular enſign. Here 
are alſo a perſon fitting, and another kneeling to him, 
with inſtruments of muſic, and men kneeling who have 
the heads of hawks ; and alſo a man leading four bulls 
with a ſtring. - | | Ot, 


SECT. XL 


Of the Ruins of Eſne, er Eſſenay ; 0 the Temple of Pallas, 
2 Latopolis; 0 the antient City of Apollinopolis ; with the 
Ruins of Comombo, Elephamine, and Philæ. 1 
T Eſne, a conſiderable town farther up the river, 
are the remains of a magnificent temple, that is 


cloſed on three ſides, and has in the front twenty-four 


; pillars 


Eovrr. 


kind, and ſeem to have been executed in haſte. The 
pillars ſupport ſtones placed croſs-ways, on which reſt 
eat tables that form a roof, which is alſo adorned 
with hieroglyphics. The figures of the inſide are eaſily 
rceived to be done by another hand, and executed with 
more care than thoſe without ; but none of the hierogly- 
hics are incruſted with colours. The pillars are like- 
wiſe covered with hieroglyphics, which in ſome places 
are ſmall and much crowded, It is remarkable, that 
among all the pillars of this temple there is not one 
capital that reſembles another; for though the propor- 
tions are the ſame, the ornaments are different. The 
inſide of the edifice is blackened by the ſmoke of the fires 
formerly made there : however, every part of it is well 
reſerved, except the gate, and the intermediate ſpaces 
between the front columns, which the Arabs have filled up, 
in order to ſhut up their cattle in the temple, which is at 
preſent applied to no other uſe, 

At about three miles from this temple is another, which 
Dr. Pococke ſuppoſes to be the temple of-Pallas at Lato- 
pylis, where both that goddeſs and the fiſh Latus were 
worſhipped. There are here alſo ſeveral different kinds 
of capitals, ſome of which reſemble the Corinthian, but 
have a very flat relief. The inſide has three ſtories of 
hieroglyphics of men about three feet high, and at one 
end the loweſt figures are as large as the life : one of 
them has the bad of the Ibis, and the figure of a wo- 
man ſitting appears in ſeveral parts of the wall. The 
cieling is adorned with a variety of animals, which are 
painted in very beautiful colours ; and among them is a 
man ſitting in a kind of boat, with a circle round him. 
This temple ſeems to have been uſed as a church, there 
being ſome Coptic inſcriptions on the walls. 

At Exfou, where was once ſituated the city of Apol- 
linopolis, is a noble temple and a grand pyramidal gate, 
which the Turks have converted into a citadel, There 
runs all round it a ſemi- circular corona, but no cornice is 
to be ſeen: upon its faces are three rows of hierogly- 
phical figures, which appear deſigned to repreſent infants, 
though their ſtatue exceeds that of men. The temple, 
which was dedicated to Apollo, is in a manner buried 
under ground; and the Arabs have made no ſcruple of 
employing what they have been able to take away in 
erecting Ray pigeon-houſes. 

Still farther to the ſouth is the village of Comombo, 
where are ſome beautiful ruins, which it is impoſſible 
for a curious traveller to view without great ſatisfaction. 
A noble building refts upon twenty-three well wrought 
pillars adorned with hieroglyphics : the ſtones that 
cover the top are of a 1 ſize, and the archi- 
trave, which is at preſent ſplit, was antiently a ſingle 
ſtone. The pillars are above twenty-four feet in circum- 
ference : part of the buildings is covered with earth, and 
three quarters of the pillars are under ground. 

At about fifty paces diſtance on the declivity of a 


mountain is another antique monument, about eighteen . 


feet in height. The ſides are thick ſet with hierogly- 
phics, which are much decayed towards the ground, 
and the back part is almoſt buried under the ſand. This 
edifice is entirely built of large ſquare blocks of a whitiſh 
ſtone that — reſembles marble. 

Farther up the Nile is the iſland Elephantine, in which 
was a city of the ſame name, mos it is only about a 
mile in length, and at the ſouth end about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. In this iſland was a temple to Cnuphis, 
and a nilometer to meaſure the riſe of the Nile. In the 
midſt of the iſland are the remains of one fide of a mag- 
nificent gate of red granite, finely adorned with hierogly- 
phics. Its ſouthern part is mountainous and covered 
with ruins, moſt of which are buried under the earth. 
Among others is an antient edifice ſtill ſtanding, though 
— with earth at the top, as well as on the ſides, 
and this is ſtill called the temple of the ſerpent Cnuphis. 
It is incloſed by akind of cloyſter ſupported by columns. 
At the four corners and in its breadth it has walls, but 
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pillars that ſeem well preſerved. A channelled border 
runs all round the top of the edifice, and in the middle 
of the front is a cartouch, or ornament like thoſe ſeen on 
all the principal gates of Egypt. A ſemi-corona borders 


the whole edifice, the ſides of which are filled with 
hieroglyphical figures that appear of the molt antient 
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the people 10 prohibited the uſe of plate in their houſes, 
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only a ſingle column is to be ſeen in the middle. This 
incloſure contains a grand apartment that has two large 
gates, one to the north, and the other to the ſouth ; but 
the inſide is almoſt entirely filled with ſtones and earth. 
The walls are covered with hicroglyphics, but are be- 


daubed with dirt, and blackened by the ſmoke of the fires 
made there by the ſhepherds. 


Farther to the ſouth is the iſland of Phile, which is 
high and very ſmall, it not exceeding a quarter of a mile 


in length, and half a quarter in breadth; and it appears 


that there were no other buildings in the iſland, but 
what had a relation to the temples : for Diodorus ſeems 
to inſinuate, that none but the prieſts were permitted to 
land, on account of the ſactedneſs of the place; accord- 
ingly the whole iſland ſeems to have been walled round, 
ſomewhat in the manner of a modern fortification, and 
a great part of that wall till remains. The particular 
kind of Ethiopian hawk worſhipped here is cut among 
the hieroglyphics in ſeveral parts, and repreſented with a 
_ neck, extended wings, and a ſerpent coming out 
OT it. | 
- The temple of the hawk is built with free-ſtone on 
the weſt fide of the iſland. In the court of he temple, 
which is of great length, is a row of pillars on each fide, 
adorned with a variety of capitals. Beyond this is an 
inner court, in which are very beautiful pillars with 
capitals wrought in baſſo relievo, in ſomething like leaves 
and branches, above which is the head of Iſis on each of 
the four ſides, On the outſide of this inner court are 
large coloſſal figures, cut on the ſouth ſide of a great 
pyramidal gate. At the entrance to the eaſt is an 
obeliſk of red granite on each fide, and near each of 
them a lion. Between the weſt ſide of the grand area 
and the water is only a narrow terrace, with doors to it 
from the portico; and the whole ends at the water to the 
ſouth with a parapet wall, at which are two obeliſks about 
two feet and a half ſquare raiſed on their pedeſtals. Here 
the iſland riſes twenty or thirty feet above the water, 
affording a proſpect above a mile ſouth to the rocks of 
granite, where the Nile turning, the view is terminated 
dy thoſe rocks in.a moſt agreeable and romantic manner, 
| together having a noble and beautiful appearance. 
To the eaſt of this ſtructure is, according to Mr. 
Norden, the temple of Iſis, which is an oblong-ſquare 
building, open on all fides. The capitals of the pillars, 
which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the Corinthian 
order, may be reckon*d among the moſt beautiful in 
Egypt, and were probably of the laſt invention. 


Nene 
, Of the Manufafures, Arts, and Commerce of Egypt. 


ha ts manufactures of Egypt conſiſt of woollen, linen, 
and filk, Their flax, of which great quantities 
grow in the Delta, or that part of Egypt which is en- 
cloſed between the two branches of the Nile, is ſpun with 
a ſpindle, and the thread drawn out from the diſtaff with- 
out the uſe of a wheel. They are not now, as formerly, 
remarkable for their fine linen, for the people of rank 
commonly wear muſlins : however, the Egyptian linen 
is exceeding white and cheap; it is chiefly manufactured 
at Roſetto, where they alſo make ſtriped linens for cur- 
tains to defend themſelves againſt the gnats, which are 
very troubleſome in Lower Leypr. In other parts, they 
make a ſtrong coarſe linen for ſheets, and great quanti- 
ties of ſackcloth. | 

T he woollen of this country chiefly conſiſts of unnapped 
carpets uſed in. their ſophas. 

Their raw-filk is brought from Syria, and manufaQtur- 
ed by them into large handkerchiets for women's veils : 
they alſo make very rich handkerchiefs worked with 
gold and flowers of various colours, and ſometimes make 
coverings of this ſort for their ſophas; they likewiſe ma- 
nufacture a great variety of taffetas and ſattinets. 

The Chriſtians are the perſons chiefly employed in 
their mannfactures and mechanic arts: they are in par- 
ticular the jewellers and filver-ſmiths of Egypt, There 
is a very great demand for theſe ſort of goods; for tho 
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or the wearing of gold rings, a great deal of jewellers- 
work is uſed as ornaments in the dreſs of their women, 
and plate in the furniture of their houſes. ö ; 
The Egyptian pebbles are wrought and poliſhed in 
t perfection, for the making ſnuft-boxes and the 
andles of knives, which is done with a wheel as they 
cut and poliſh precious ſtones. They alſo make red 
leather; but it is not equal to that of Morocco or Con- 
ſtantinople. | 
As Lower Egypt furniſhes the reſt of the country with 
rice, ſo Upper Egypt ſupplies the Lower with wheat and 
other grain. Since the Europeans found a way to the 
Indies by encompaſſing the coaſt of Africa, the foreign 
trade of Egypt has bo declined, that Indian calicoes, 
muſlins, a hina-ware, are at preſent dearer in that 


country than they are in England. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Nvsi4; 


The exportation of rice and coffee from Egypt to an 
place out of the dominions of the Turks is prohibited ; but 
ſeveral drugs are ſent from thence to Europe, as coloquin- 
rida, ſenna, and the red dye called ſafftanon. Flax is 
alſo exported to other parts of Turky, and likewiſe to 
Leghorn, and cottons to Marſeilles, 

heir importations are filk mow Venice and Leghorn; 
Engliſh, French, and Venetian cloth, drugs, dyes, and 
Engliſh tin, lead, and marble blocks from Leghorn ; furs, 
copper · veſſels and plates from Conſtantinople ; ſmall- 
wares from France, Venice, and alſo Conftantinople, 
They likewiſe bring iron from Salonichi, carpets from 
Aſia Minor, filks from Syria, woollen manufactures from 
Barbary, coral and amber they alſo import in' order to 
ſend it to Mecca. 


CHAP. 


Of NUBIA and ABYSSINIA, or UPPER ETHIOPIA. 


SEO T. I. 
Of Nu s 1 4. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Vegetables, and Ammals. 
The Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Inha- 
bitants. With a conciſe Account of the Cities of Dangala 
and Sennar ; and the Articles of their Commerce, 


\ \ FE ſhall now proceed up the Nile to Nubia, which 

is alſo called Sennar, and is bounded on the 
north by Egypt; on the eaſt by the Red Sea; on the 
ſouth by Abyſſinia; and on the weſt 5 the kingdoms of 
Tagua, Gaoga, and the deſart of Gorham. It is ſituat- 
ed between the thirteenth and twenty-fourth degrees of 
north latitude, and between the twenty-fifth and thirty- 
eighth degrees of eaſt longitude, extending in an irregular 
oblong- ſquare. Its principal rivers are the Nile, the 
Nubia, and the Sira. 

Though this country is entirely under the torrid zone, 
it is in many places very fruitful, eſpecially on the banks 
of the Nile, where the inhabitants, as in Upper Egypt, 
raiſe the water up to the high banks by art and labour. 
Hence it produces ſome very fine fruits, with plenty of 
ſugar-canes z but the natives are unacquainted with the 
method of making good ſugar. They have alſo a great 
variety of medicinal plants, roots, and drugs; with 
others that are extremely obnoxious, particularly a moſt 
dreadful poiſon, ſo quick and fatal in its operations, that, 
it is ſaid, a ſingle ſeed taken inwardly gives almoſt in- 
| ſtant death. Theſe ſeeds grow on the top of a plant 
that reſembles our nettles, and it is ſaid that conſi- 
derable quantities of it are exported to the neighbouring 
countries. Nubia alſo affords gold, ivory, ſanders, and 
other medicinal woods. 

In Nubia are likewiſe great numbers of dromedaries, 
camels, horſes, and various kinds of wild beaſts, as lions, 
tygers, leopards, crocodiles, vipers, and ſeveral kinds 
of ſerpents, particularly one of a colour which ſo nearly 
reſembles that of the duſt, or ſand, in which it lurks, 
that it is not eaſily avoided, and its bite is commonly 
attended with almoſt immediate death, and that of the 
moſt painful and dreadful kind. 

The generality of the inhabitants are Mahometans ; 
they are much given to cheating ; are a ſtupid debauched 
people, and are ſaid to have neither any civility, nor 
religion. Thoſe that live in villages chiefly apply them- 
ſelves to agriculture, except thoſe who inhabit the more 
deſart parts, who live upon plunder. Mr. Norden, who 
proceeded up the Nile a conſiderable way into Nubia, 
found them baſe, treacherous,' mean, and avaricious ; 
eſpecially ſome of the great, who ſcruple neither threats 


nor entreaties to obtain the treaſures of thoſe whom they 


dare not plunder by open violence, 


and other trinkets of gold, filver, and braſs ; yet have 


II. 


They are ſwarthy, and ſmall of ſtature. Thoſe of ſu- 
perior rank in the heart of the country wear a veſt with- 
out ſleeves ; but the common people only wrap a piece of 
linen cloth about them, and the children go quite naked. 
However, the perſons of quality wear fine looſe long 
robes of ſilk or cotton, and thoſe of the women reach to 
the ground ; theſe laſt alſo adorn their hair with rings 


nothing on their legs or feet but a kind of ſandal, or lea- 
ther ſole. As for the women of lower rank, they only 
wear a ſhort kind of petticoat. 

In war they fight to greater advantage on horſeback 
than on foot, for they are very expert horſemen ; but, 
as they poiſon their weapons, the I urks ſeldom care to 
attack them; they are, however, almoſt perpetually at 
war either with the inhabitants of Gorham, the deſart 
tracts on the ſouth-weſt, or making excurſions into the 
eaſtern parts as far as the Red Sea, 

Poncet, a French phyſician, who paſſed through this 
country in his way to Ethiopia, ſays, they are ſubject to 
a prince, who wears a long robe, embroidered with gold 
and filver, faſtened with a girdle of the fineſt cotton. 
On his head he has a turban ofthe ſame, and never ap- 
pears in public without having his face veiled with a 
ſilk-gauſe of various colours. Strangers who are admit- 
ted to pay their homage to him, are obliged to pull of 
their ſhoes, and kneeling to kiſs the ground two or three 
times; nor do his ſubjects ever appear before him with- 
out being bare-footed. 

The royal palace is a large confuſed pile of buildings, 
without any regularity, and ſurrounded with a high brick 
wall; it is, however, furniſhed with every thing eſteem- 
ed curious, rich, and coſtly; and the floors, after the 
manner of the Eaſtern nations, are covered with the 
fineſt filk carpets. The ſame author obſerves, that this 
prince applies himſelf five days in the week to affairs of 
ſtate, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, at which times 
he ſits at the head of his council, and decides cauſes 
with the utmoſt expedition. When ſentence of death is 

ed on the criminal, it is immediately executed by 
aying him flat on his back, and beating him on the 
breaſt with a ſtick till he expires. It is alſo faid, that 
on the death of the king the grand council aſſemble, 
and have the inhumanity to caule all the brothers of their 
new ſovereign to be put.to death. However, the ac- 
counts we have both of this country and Abyſſinia are 
not entirely to be depended upon; though the author 
laſt mentioned ſeems to have as much veracity as thoſe 
writers among the Jeſuits, who have deſcribed the coun- 
try of Abyſſinia, and have endeayoured, with the utmoſt 
malignity, to deſtroy his character. 

The principal cities of Nubia are Dangala or Dongola, 
and Sennar. 45 | 155 | 
Dangala, 
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Dangala, the preſent metropolis of Nubia, is ſituated 
on the eaſtern bank of the Nile, on the declivity of a dry 
ſandy bill in fifteen degrees fifteen minutes north lati- 
tude. It is ſaid to be very populous, and to contain 
near ten thouſand houſes, though moſt of them are 
mean and built only of wood daubed over with mud; but 
the ſtreets are filled with heaps of ſand brought down by 
the waters from the mountains. The caſtle, which is in the 
center of the town, is large and ſpacious, but not very 
ſtrong. 

— which is another of the capital cities, ſtands 
on the weſtern bank of the Nile, near the frontiers of 
Abyſſinia, which lies to the ſouth, and of Gaoga which 
lies to the weſt, and is about two hundred and fifty miles 
to the ſouth of Dongola, It is ſituated on a fine emi- 
nence, from which is a delightful proſpe& of a fertile 
plain covered with a variety of fruit trees. It is five miles 
in circumference, and is very populous, it containing 
near one hundred thouſand inhabitants ; but the houſes, 
which are flat roofed, are only one ſtory high, and very 
ill built, thoſe in the ſuburbs are much worſe, they con- 
ſiting only of poor ſmall cottages formed of wood and 
mud, and covered with reeds, Every thing here is in 
the greateſt plenty, ſo that a camel may be bought for 
the value of eight or ten ſhillings; an ox for three or 
four; a ſheep for about one, and a fowl for a penny. 
But in this city the heats are ſo inſupportable, that in the 
day-time, from January till the end of April, a man can 
hardly breathe; but then the rainy ſeaſon begins, and 
continues three months, at which time the air is extreme- 
ly unhealthy, and often produces a great mortality among 
both the men and cattle. | 

Their commodities are elephants teeth, gold duſt, ta- 
marins, civet, and tobacco. There is in this city a mar- 
ket every day in the middle of the town, where all forts 
of proviſions and goods are fold. It is ſaid, that the 
females fit on one Fe, and the males on another, and 
that the Egyptian merchants buy great numbers of them 
every year. The merchandizes required at Sennar, are 
ſpices, paper, hard-ware, braſs, glaſs beads, and a black 
drug with which they colour their eye-lids and eye- 
brows, There are here a few merchants, who travel to 
Suaquen on the Red Sea, from whence they go with 
their commodities into Arabia Felix, and there exchange 
them for thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, which they bring back. 


SECT. II. 
Of ABvs8INIA, or Uepgr ETHIOPIA. 


Its Name, Situation, and Extent, Face of the Country, Cli- 
mate, Mountains, Salt pits, Rivers, and Lakes. 


\HE empire of Abyſſinia is indifferently called 
Abyſſinia, Abiſſinia, Abaſia, or Habeſſinia, from 
the Arabic Herbeſh, which ſignifies a mixture, the 
country being peopled oy various nations; but the in- 
habitants themſelves call it Itjopia or Ethiopia. It has 
alſo been known, though abſurdly, by the name of Preſter 
John's country. It extends from twenty-ſix to forty-five 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and from fix degrees thirty mi- 
nutes, to almoſt twenty degrees north. latitude, It is 
bounded on the north by the kingdom of Nubia; on the 
eaſt it had formerly the coaſt of Abex on the Red-Sea; 
but this is diſmembered from it, and makes a ſeparate 
rovince under the dominion of the Turks; and Prey 
y the kingdom of Dancala. On the ſouth it is bound- 
ed by Alaba, and Ommo Zaidi, and on the weſt by Gor- 
ham, and Gingiro. | 
As Abyſſinia is ſituated between the tropic and equa- 
tor, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be in a very hot 
climate, but the extreme heat is only felt in the cham- 
paign country, the villages, and low-lands; for the tops 
of the mountains, moſt of which are of a great height, 
enjoy a delightful coolneſs. Hence this country is very 
healthful, but is ſubject to terrible thunder and light- 


ning. 
Moſt of the mountains are ſaid to exceed Olympus, 
in height; yet their ſteep, and to appearance, inacceſſible 
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rocks, are inhabited. They are ſurrounded with deep 
and extenſive valleys, which, with the flat lands, are dry 
in winter, and commonly overflowed in ſummer by the 
rains, which inſtead of falling by drops, pour with ſuch 
vehemence, that the torrents from the mountains ſweep 
away trees, houſes, and ſometimes rocks, while all the 
rivers, overflowing their banks, lay the country under wa- 
ter; which on its retiring, leaves the land covered with 
a thick ſlime or mud. This overflowing of the rivers of 
Abyſſinia is an advantage not confined to that empire, but 
ſpreads its happy influences over all Egypt, and extends 
the bleſſing of plenty from Abyſſinia, to the Mediterra- 
nean. | 

Some of their winds appear no, leſs dreadful than their 
thunder and lightning, particularly one called in their 
language ſengo or ſerpent,. which ſometimes blows down 
the houſes; trees, — pe Eo and even ſnaps the maſts of 
ſhips in the harbours. But theſe periodical rains and theſe 
ſtorms are not peculiar to Abyſſinia; in almoſt all coun- 
tries within the tropics, the former pour in torrents, and 
overflow the land, The rivers {well above their, banks; 
they fertilize the land. The reader has ſeen too that 
theſe ftorms are alſo periodical; but in China and the 
Eaſt Indies they are called by our mariners tuffoons or 
typhons. 5 3 

Some of the mountains have large plains on their tops, 
covered with trees and other verdure, and afford excellent 
ſprings Some are well cultivated, though the acceſs to 
them is extremely difficult and dangerous, ſometimes 
through a cra way incumbered with huge ſtones, 
which muſt be climbed up with ladders, and the cattle 
drawn up with ropes. Many of the mountains abound 
in gold, as plainly appears from the duſt found upon 
them, or waſhed down by the torrents, ſome pieces of 
that metal being of the ſize of a pea. But no mines of 
ſilver have yet been diſcovered. 

But the falt-pits of Abyſlinia are as valuable as mines 
of gold and filver, fince theſe not only ſupply the inha- 
bitants of that extenſive country with this neceſſary com- 
modity, but ſalt there anſwers all the purpoſes of money, 
and they exchange it with other nations for whatever com- 
modities they deſire to purchaſe. The principal place 
where ſalt is procured is on the. confines of Dancala and 
Tigra, where there is a large plain four days journey in 
extent; one ſide of which is incruſtated all over with a 
pure white ſalt in ſuch quantities, that ſome hundred of 
camels, mules, and aſſes, are conſtantly employed in 
fetching it from thence. | 

There are ſeveral conſiderable rivers, the moſt famous 
of which is, 1. The Nile. 2. The Niger, which Mr. 
Ludolph aſſures us is no more than the left channel of 
the Nile. 3. The Tacazee riſes in the kingdom of An- 
gola, and after conſiderable windings fall into the Nile, 

The Maleg, which, after a long courſe, falls into the 

hite River. 5. The Howaſh, which after running 
through ſeveral kingdoms, loſes itſelf in the ſandy de- 
fart in the kingdom of Adel. 6. The Zebee, which 
riſes in the kingdom of Nerea, and after a long courſe, 
flows into the Indian ocean. 7. The White River, 
which receives ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, and after ſur- 
rounding the kingdom of Changaia, which lies to the 
weſt, falls into the Nile, fixty leagues below Sennar 
in Nubia, 

Here are few conſiderable lakes, except that of Dam- 
bea, called by the natives the ſea of I'zana, from the 
chief iſland in it. This lake is ſituated in thirteen de- 
grees north latitude, and may properly be conſidered as 
the ſource of the Nile, which flows out of it. It is 
computed to be about ninety miles long, and thirty-ſix 
broad; its water is clear, ſweet, and wholeſome; it 
abounds in fiſh, and the natives ſail upon it in flat-bot- 
tomed boats, made of the bamboos which grow along 
the banks. It contains about twenty-one iſlands, ſome 
of which are very fertile, and are covered with groves 
of orange and citron trees, and in ſeven or eight of them 
are old monaſtries, which appear to haye been elegant 
ſtructures. 
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SECT. III. 


the Fertility of the Soil of Abyſſinia, The Corn produced 
* the 822 with GT Plants, Beafts 1 irds, 
Reptiles, amphibious Animals, and Fiſhes, among which 1s a 
particular Account of the Camelopardus, Hippopotamus, and 
other extraordinary Animals. | 


8 of the lands in Abyflinia are ſo fertile as to yield 
two or three harveſts of very good millet, barley, 
and wheat. They have no rye, inſtead of which they 
make uſe of a ſmall grain called teff, which is of much 
the fame taſte and flavour, and yields very good nouriſh- 
ment. It is ſmaller than our poppey-ſeed, and a little 
oblong ; but at the fame time-the people in general live 
very poorly, and even naſtily, and their cattle ſeem to 
fare much better than they do themſelves. As they 
have no oats, they feed their horſes, camels, dromeda- 
ries, and other large beaſts with barley ; for though their 
low lands produce plenty of graſs ſufficient to feed a 
rodigious number of cattle, yet they never make any 
ks, which is here the more neceſſary, as it muſt be fre- 
quently ſcorched up by the heat of the ſun, and even 
when it is moſt plentiful, it is liable to be deſtroyed by 
the vaſt flights of locuſts, with which they are ſometimes 
infeſted, ' which cover the ſurface of the earth, and ſoon 
devour every blade. | 
The trees of this country are ſaid to be crowned with 
a conſtant yerdure, and if the inhabitants have a ſcarcity 
of fruit, it is rather owing to their negligence than to any 
fault of the ſoil, which 1s capable of producing as great a 
plenty and variety of them as any country in Africa. They 
cultivate the black grape, peach, ſour pomegranate, ſu- 
ar-canes, and fome citrons and oranges: they have alſo 
Rveral kinds of figs, and among others one called enſette, 
which grows to. a prodigious ſize, and which Ludolph 
has endeavoured to prove to be the dudaim of Moſes, 
which ours and other verſions render mandrakes. 
- There are here not only the ſame variety of medicinal 
and odoriferous plants, herbs, and roots that are to be 
met with in Europe, and which here grow without cul- 
tivation, but many more unknown to us. The coun- 
try produces great quantities of ſenna, and there are 
plains covered with cardamoms, and a kind of ginger 
that has a moſt agreeable ſcent, and is four times as large 
as that of India. | 
We ought not to omit the aſſazoe, which has ſuch an 
effect, that it ſtupifies the ſerpents and venomous reptiles 
that approach it, and its root is a certain cure for thoſe 
who are bitten by them. 
The cotton ſhrub is extremely plentiful, and produces a 
eat quantity of cotton. | 
The banks of the rivers are, during the greateſt part 
of the year, adorned with jeſmines, roſes, lilies, jonquils, 
and a prodigious number of flowers unknown in Europe. 
+ Scarce any country produces a greater variety of both 
domeſtic and wild animals: among the former are camels, 
dromedaries, horſes, affes, mules, cows, ſheep with great 
tails, and goats, which are bred in vaſt numbers, they 
being the principal wealth of the inhabitants. Their fat 
- oxen are ſaid to be of ſo monſtrous a' fize, that at a dif- 
tance. they have been miſtaken for elephants z whence it 
has been faid, that horned elephants were common in 
Abyſlinia, and theſe horns travellers have reprefented as 
being ſo large, that one of them will contain above ten 
quarts of liquor, and ſay they are uſed by the people inftead 
of pitchers. and other veſſels to carry water, wine, milk, 
or other liquids. But befides theſe large oxen, which 
are fatted for ſlaughter, they have an ordinary ſort de- 
ſigned for labour and carriage, whoſe horns are ſaid to be 
ſo ſoft and flexible, that they hang down like a dead 
weight. | | | 
They have here a very fine breed of horfes, which, 
like thoſe of Europe, are of various colours, but the 
black are the moſt numerous and in the greateſt eſteem. 
Theſe are only uſed for war and for travelling; but in 
Jong journies they make uſe of mules, which are com- 
monly very gentle, ſure-footed, and fit for the craggy 
mountains; they have a quick eaſy pace, and are com- 
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as big as that of a 
thoſe of à bear, it having large round 
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monly preferred by the Abyſſinians to their beſt horſes in 
travelling. | 
Among the animals of the camel kind is the came]. 
opardus, which is ſaid to be much taller than an ele- 
phant, but as ſlenderly made as that is clumſy and un- 
wieldy; its fore-legs are repreſented as of an amazin 
length, and though the hinder are ſomewhat ſhorter its 
belly is ſo far from the ground, that a tall man may eafi] 
paſs under it without ſtooping. The neck is of a propor. 
tionable length, to enable it to reach the ground, ang 
feed upon the graſs, which is its proper food. 

The elephant ought here to be placed among the wild 
beaſts, as they are extremely numerous, and none were 
ever known to be brought uptame in this empire. They 
make dread ful havock among the corn and other ic, 
deſtroying much more by trampling it down than by 
feeding upon it. { 

One of the moſt beautiful animals in this country is 
the zebra, which is of the ſhape and fize of a mile 
but more ſleek and flender ; it is here curiouſly marked 
with white, black, grey, and yellow ſtreaks acroſs the 
back from the neck to the tail. "This animal is not 
however, very common, ſince it is ſo much admired is 
to be thought a preſent of ſufficient value to be offered 
to - monarch. : 

is country abounds with lions, rs; panth 
leopards, wolves, monkies, foxes, wil | wig Git 2 
— — rabbets, ſquirrels, and a variety of other ani 
mals. 

Thoſe who have vifited Abyſſinia mention a very 
extraordinary animal, which is probably one of the many 
ſpecies of monkeys. They repreſent it as no bigger 
than a cat; but as having the face of a man, with a 
mournful voice. It lives upon the trees, where they ſa 
it is brought forth and dies: but it is fo very wild, that 
there is no poſſibility of taming it; for when any of 
them have been caught in order to bring them up, all 
the care that can be taken of them will not prevent 
their pining away till they die. 

There are a great variety of the feathered kind, both 
wild and tame, many of which are found in Europe; but 
thoſe here excel ſeveral of ours in beauty and ſize, par- 
ticularly their partridges, which are ſaid to be as large as 
our capons ; they have ſeveral kinds of them, and alſo 
of pigeons and turtle-doves. - Among the birds which 
ſeem in a'manner peculiar to the country is the maroc, 
or honey-bird, ſo called from its particular inſtinct in 
diſcovering the hidden treaſure of the induſtrious bees. 

The oftrich, the largeſt and moſt unwieldy of all the 
feathered race, is common in the greateſt part of Africa. 
The ibis, a bird which deftroys innumerable ſerpents, is 
alſo known in Nubia and Upper Egypt. In this country 
are alſo the pipi, fo named from its conſtant uttering 
thoſe two ſyllables, and is ſaid to direct huntſmen to their 
game, when it feeds on the blood of the beaſt killed by 
its direction. The cardinal is fo called by the Portu- 
gueſe from the beautiful redneſs of his feathers, except 
thoſe on its breaſt, which reſemble the fineſt black velvet; 
and the white nightingale, is a beautiful bird that has 
a tail two ſpans long. | 

There are alſo a multitude of obnoxious animals, par- 
ticularly ſerpents and inſets ; many of the former are 
extremely venomous, and their bite attended with al- 
moſt inſtant death, if the above remedy. be not imme- 
diately, taken. But none of theſe are capable of doing 
an hundredth part of the miſchief produced by the lo- 
cuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch thick clouds as to 
eclipfe the light of the fun, and to lay whole provinces 
defolate. | 
Among the amphibious animals the crocodile and hip- 
po mus, or river-horſe, are the largeſt and moſt de- 

ructive. The former we have already deſcribed in treat- 
ing of Egypt, and as the latter is ſeldom ſeen in that 
country, and only inhabits the upper part of the Nile, a 
deſeription of it can no where be more properly placed 
than — It is not eaſy to conceive how this animal 
came to be called a horſe, to which it has ſcarce any re- 
ſemblance ; its — is like that of an ox, but is twice 
ull; its legs are ſhort, and reſemble 

fret, with four 

claws 
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claws in each; the tail is like that of an elephant, and it | 
has'no more hair on its body than there is upon that 
animal. In the lower jaw it has four large teeth, two of 
them crooked like the two tuſks of a wild boar, and the 
other ſtraight, but ſtanding forwards, and all of them as 
thick as the horns of an ox. Its eyes and ears are ſmall 
conſidering its bulk; but it has a wide mouth, great open 
noſtrils, and an upper lip like a lion's, on which grows 
a briſtly beard. He ſpends the day commonly in the 
water, and the night on land, when he feeds on the 
graſs, which is his principal food : his teeth are eſteem- 
ed more valuable than ivory, on account of their not be- 
ing ſubject to turn — 

here is great plenty and variety of fiſh in the lakes 
and rivers, among which is the torpedo, which upon be- 
ing touched by the finger, while alive, conveys a fur- 
priſing numbneſs to the whole arm. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Abyſſi- 
nians ; their Buildings, Furniture, Hoſpitality to Stran- 
gers, and Ignorance in Arts and Manufattures, 


TX Abyſſinians are generally tall and well ſhaped ; 
their complexion may be called black, but ſome 
of them are inclined to the tawny, and to a reddiſh brown. 
Among them the olive is reckoned the fineſt complexion, 
and next to that the jet black; but the reddiſh, and 
particularly the yellowiſh brown, is eſteemed the moſt 
diſagreeable. Their noſes are not flat, nor their lips 

rotuberant, as among the natives of Guinea ; but they 
— regular and agreeable features, and their eyes are 
black, briſk, and lively. 

They are ſtout and ſtrong, briſk and healthy; and 
their labour, together with the temperance they uſe in 
eating, prolong their lives to a good old age. Moſt of 
them are ſo nimble and active as to climb up the talleſt 
tree, or ſteepeſt rocks, with ſurpriſing eaſe and agility. 
The women greatly exceed thoſe of Europe and Aſia in 
ſtrength and ſprightlineſs; they breed eaſily, are delivered 
without help, and can take care both of the child and 
themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of a nurſe. But this 
ſingular quality is common to all the women in theſe 
hot climates, except where they are weakened by a 
ſedentary life. | 

"The. habit of the men of quality is a long fine veſt, 
either of ſilk or cotton, tied about the middle with a 
rich ſcarf ; that of the citizens is much the ſame, but of 
cotton only, they not being allowed to wear filk, nei- 
ther is their cotton of the ſame fineneſs. The common 
people have only a pair of cotton drawers, and a kind of 
ſcarf, with which they looſely cover the reſt of their 
bodies; and, till about a century ago, this was the 
common dreſs of all the people, none but the emperor 
and the royal family, and ſome diſtinguiſhed favourites, 
being allowed to wear any other; and this ſcarf, or 
a piece of cloth, ſerves them at night to wrap them- 
— in. | 

As to the women, they are allowed to appear as fine and 
genteel as their circumſtances will admit; for they are 
far from being kept in ſo recluſe a manner as thoſe amon 
the more Eaftern nations. Thoſe of high rank uſually 
dreſs in the richeſt filks and brocades, their upper gar- 
ments are wide and full, not unlike ſurplices : they 
adorn their heads and hair an hundred different ways, and 
take care to have the richeſt pendants in their ears: be- 
ſides, they ſpare no expence in adorning their necks with 
the moſt coſtly ornaments of chains, jewels, and other 
embelliſhments. 

Both the men and the women are extremely curious 
about the management of their hair, on which they la- 
viſh a great deal of butter, to render it ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. This vanity is perhaps the more excuſable, as none 
but the emperor is allowed to wear either a cap or any 
other covering for the head, which, as they have a great 
deal of idle time upon their hands, is an inducement to 
them to beſtow ſome part of it in this amuſement. In- 
deed, their hair not being apt to grow thick and long, but 
moſtly * and frizly, ſome additional art ſeems neceſ- 
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ſary to keep it in tolerable order, ſo as to diſtinguiſh each 


ſex; and therefore while the men take much pai 


ns in 
braiding it up in various forms, the women ſtrive to 
have it hang looſe in a variety of curls and ringlets, ex- 
cept the fore-top, which they take ſtill greater pains to 
adorn with jewels or trinkets according to their rank. 

Upon the whole, their dreſs is chiefly accommodated to 
the climate. The exceſſive heat, which will hardly ſuf- 
fer them to allow any cloths to touch their fleſh, makes 
them contrive to have them as light, and to hang as looſe 
as poſſible during the heat of ſummer. 

Hence the cloth that covers their bodies, their breeches, 
and women's drawers, are made wide and long to let in as 
much air as poſſible ; but in the cooler ſeaſons, they bring 
them much cloſer to their bodies, and the rich then ap- 
pear in handſome veſts, open only to the waiſt, and cloſed 
with ſmall buttons : theſe have ſmall collars, and very 
long and ſtraight ſleeves gathered in at the wreſt. Some 
authors have miſtaken them for ſhirts, though they have 
another light garment under them next to the ſkin made 
of thin taffety, ſattin, or damaſk, according as the ſea- 
ſon and their circumſtances will permit. 

They are not ſo temperate in their drinking as in their 
food, eſpecially at their feaſts, where, after a full meal, 
they uſually drink to excefs ; according to a proverb of 
theirs, to plant firſt and then water. Their hquors are 
indeed more tempting than their meat, they having ex- 
cellent mead, on account of their plenty of honey; they 
have likewife ſome other liquors made of various fruits; 
and a third fort made of barley. without hops. Theſe 
exceſles are attended with no ill conſequences; for they 
live peacably and feldom quarrel among themſelves, or 
if they do, their conteſts ſeldom go farther than exchang- 
inga few blows ; and in matters of conſequence, they ge- 


| nerally decide the controverſy by "umpires choſen amon 


themſelves,” or lay the affair before the ruler of the 
place, Here they are allowed to plead their own cauſe 
without the help of a lawyer; and when judgment is 
given, whether by the judge or the arbitrator, they 
Co ſtand to it, without grudge, murmuring, of 
appeal. 

oth the men and women are ſaid to be witty and in- 
genious ; but thoſe of the kingdom of Nerea are ſaid ta 
exceed the reſt in ſenſe, bravery, generoſity,” affability, 
and other ſocial virtues. "They are extremely inquiſitive 
and fond of learning: yet the. people of Tipra and the 
r kingdoms are repteſented as being for the 
moſt part haughty, inconſtant, revengeful, cruel, and 
perfidious. 

The Abyflinians are naturally docile, and fond of 
knowledge, which is faid to have been one of the prin- 
cipal motives that induced them to give the Jeſuit miſ- 
fionaries ſo kind a reception at their firſt coming; and, 
though there is but little learning found amongſt them, 


it is rather for want of proper means than of capacity of 
attaining it. d, 


T hey are entirely negligent with regard to the ſymmetry 
and architecture of their buildings, which is owing to 


their living in tents or camps, after the manner of their 
monarchs ; ſo that, except a few old royal palaces, here 
are neither public ſtructures nor private buildings wor- 
thy of notice to be ſecn throughout the whole empire; 
for thoſe they ftile houſes would _ deſerve the name 
of huts among us, they being built of clay and laths put 
together in the meaneſt and moſt ſlovenly manner, fo as 
to be eaſily reared, and as readily abandoned, when 
they think proper to remove their quarters. Theſe 
buildings belong to the inferior ſort, who follow the royal 
camp, and being unable to purchaſe tents erect theſe 
huts with almoſt as little trouble as is commonly taken 
in rearing a large tent. | 

The very emperors themſelves had neither caſtles nor 
palaces, till the Portugueſe miſſionaries came among 
them, but lived in their ſtately pavilions, where they 
were attended by all their nobles, guards, and other 
retinue. | 

Such ſtrangers were they not only to all kinds of 
ſtately edifices, but even to common regular buildings, 
that when father Pays undertook to build a magnificent 
edifice for Sultan Segued, none of that prince's ſubjects 
knew ſo much as how to dig the ſtones out of the 
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quarries, much leſs how to ſquate or work them fit for 
uſe. He was therefore obliged to teach them both that, 
and how to make the proper tools for the maſons, car- 
| penters, joiners, and in ſhort for every part of the work; 
and alſo how to join the ſtones, which was performed 
with a red clay of ſo glutinous a nature, that it makes a 
good ſtrong cement, without the help of quick lime. 
The people were filled with amazement at beholding not 
only a large ſtupendous ſtructure, erected with much 
ſtrength and regularity, but even high and ſtately ſtories 
raiſed one upon another, for which they had not even 
a proper word, but ſtiled them babeth- laibeth, or houſe 
upon houſe. 

Their tables are generally round, and among the rich 
are large enough for twelve or fourteen perſons to fit a- 
bout them ; but they are very low, as the people, like 
the inhabitants of moſt of the countries inthe Eaſt, fit upon 
carpets, and the meaner fort upon mats, or on the ground. 

Their furniture, even among thoſe of high rank, is 

mean: they have no fine paintings, tapeſtry, or other 
ornaments ; and indeed their way of living is in ſome 
meaſure incompatible with any fach finery. Even their 
beſt beds are no better than couches, on which they lie 
upon hides or ſoft furs wrapped in their upper garments. 
Indeed, ſome of their princes and perſons of wealth pur- 
chaſe Indian quilts, with filk borders, which now come 
to them from the ports on the Red Sea; and theſe they 
ſpread upon their couches, chiefly in their outward apart- 
ments, that they may be ſeen by thoſe who come to viſit 
them. But the poor moſtly lie on mats, or a hide or two 
ſpread on the ground. 
They have neither inns, taverns, nor caravanſeras for 
the entertainment of ſtrangers. Theſe are rendered un- 
neceſſary by that ſpirit of hoſpitality which prevails a- 
mongſt them. If a traveller ſtays longer in a village or 
camp than three hours, the whole community are ready 
to lodge and furniſh him with proper neceſſaries for 
himſelf, his ſervants, and- cattle, at the public expence. 
He need only enter the firſt hut or tent he likes, and 
reveal his wants to the maſter of it, who immediately goes 
and informs the chief perſon of the place, upon which 
an ox is ordered to be killed, and ſo much of it is ſent to 
him as will be ſufficient for him and his company; toge- 
ther with a proper quantity of bread, Tiquor, and proper 
conveniencies for lodging. All theſe they are the more 
careful to ſupply him with, as they are Table to be pu- 
niſhed for their negle& with a fine of double the value 
of what they were bound to furniſh him with, ſhould 
he prefer a complaint of their neglect to a proper magiſ- 
trate. However, this laudable cuſtom is attended with 
great inconveniencies, as it gives encouragement to a 
number of idle vagabonds to abuſe it. 

They have but few manufactures among them, and 
though they are chiefly dreſſed in linen and cotton, and 
their country is as proper for producing them as any in 
Africa, they are ſo indolent, that they raiſe no more than 
will juſt ſerve their preſent wants, and the leſs of either 
| ſerves them, as they make no uſe of any either at their 
tables or for their beds, and a ſmall quantity is ſufficient 
to ſerve the common people as a covering for their bodies. 
The Jews are ſaid to be their only weavers, as they are 
in moſt parts of the empire their only ſmiths, and work 
in all kinds of metal. What joiners, carpenters, and 
maſons are produced in this country may be eaſily gueſſed 
from the meanneſs of their buildings and furniture ; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of other trades, as taylors, ſhoe- 
makers, &c. from the plainneſs of their dreſs. Indeed 
the potters, and makers of horn-trumpets and drinking- 
cups, are in the higheſt requeſt. Theſe and other infe- 
rior artiſts are incorporated into tribes or companies, and 
have their ſeveral quarters, neither intermingling nor in- 
termarrying with the reſt, the children commonly fol- 
lowing the buſineſs of their parents. 

Jewellers, gold and ſilver-ſmiths, and other curious 
artificers of the like kind, are altogether unknown to 
them, unleſs by ſome of their works being brought by 
way of traffic or exchange, and theſe are only to be found 
among the great and opulent. The ſame may be ſaid of 
their carpets, tapeſtry, ſilks, brocades, velvets, and other 
coſtly ſtuffs, which are all brought hither by the Turks, 
by the way of the Red Sea, and exchanged for gold-duſt, 
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emeralds, and fine horſes, The Jews, Armenians, and 
Arabians are the common brokers between them - and 
the Abyſſinians, who ſeldom or never travel out of their 
own country, or indeed are ſuffered to do fo by the 
Turks, who, being poſſeſſed of all the ſea- ports on the 
Red Sea, enrich themſelves by this monopoly, and are 
extremely careful to prevent any trade from being opened 
into the country by any other nation, or of its being car- 
ried on by any other hands but their own. ; 
Beſides the above articles of commeree, the Turks 
bring them ſeveral kinds of ſpices, and among the reſt 
pepper in very ſmall quantities, which they keep up at 
ſo high a price that none but the richeſt of the Aby ſſi- 
nians can purchaſe them. In return for theſe the Aby(. 
ſinians bring them ivory, honey, wax, ſkins, furs, and 
leather in great quantities, for which they are obliged to 
take what the brokers pleaſe to give them, | 
It ought not to be omitted, that in Abyſſinia the peo- 
ple have no idea of money; but in purchaſing what they 
want, exchange one commodity for another, The moſt 
common article of trade exchanged by them is ſalt, b 
which they rate the value of every thing elſe ; and which 
in general anſwers the purpoſes of money, by being 
> Re for all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
ife, 
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Of their Marriages, their Treatment of their IVives, Di- 
| vorces, and Funeral Rites. 


M RIAGE among the Abyſſinians is little more than 
a firm bargain, or contract, by which both parties 
engage to cohabit and join their ſtocks, as long as they 
like each other; after which-they are at liberty to part. 
The cuſtom of meeting and bleſſing the married couple 
at the church- door is doubtleſs derived from the Jews; 
and it is ſaid that none but prieſts and deacons are mar- 
ried within the body of the church. In this part of the 
matrimonial ſervice ſeveral ceremonies are performed; 
Alvarez, who was preſent when the abuna, or patriarch, 
othciated at one of them, ſays, that the bridegroom and 
bride were waiting at the church-door, where-a kind of 
bed or couch had been prepared for them, and on which 
the patriarch ordered them to ſit ; he then, with his crols 
in one hand, and a cenſer in the other, made a kind of 
proceſſion round them; and then laying his hands on 
their heads, told them, that as they were become ont 
fleſh, ſo they ought to have but one heart and one will. 
This was followed by a ſhort exhortation ſuitable to the 
occaſion ; after which he went into the church, and cele- 
brated divine ſervice, at which they both affiſted ; and 
that being ended he gave them his bleſſing, which ren- 
ders the marriage valid, and then diſmiſſed them. The 
more religious ſort not only attend divine ſervice, but 
receive the holy communion, either juſt before or after 
their being joined, What feſtivities and rejoicings at- 
tend theſe nuptials we are not told. The huſband and 
wife, after conſummation, keep ſeparate tables; or if 
they agree to eat together, each brings their own proviſions 
ready dreſſed, or ſends them in before by their ſervants 
or ſlaves. | 

The married women are permitted to appear abroad, 
and to viſit their friends and relations; and the princeſſes 
of the royal blood have ſtill greater privileges, and are ſaid 
to think no gallantries, however injurious to their ho- 
nour, ought to be denied them by their huſbands: in 
which liberties they are ſo far upheld by their own rela- 
tions, that all complaints againſt them will not only be 
in vain, but taken very ill. F 

But this is far from being the caſe of thoſe of inferior 
rank, who are generally obedient and faithful to their 
huſbands. Theſe are generally obliged, eſpecially among 
the meaner ſort, to perform ſome ot the moſt laborious 
offices of the family, and particularly to grind all the 
corn uſed in it, which the very ſlaves of the other ſex 
will refuſe to do: for as they have only hand-mills, they 
are forced to grind corn either for-bread or drink every 
day, - | | 


They 
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They forbid marriage between perſons in the ſecond, 


third, and even fourth degree pf conſanguinity, and 
therefore eſteem it unlawful to have more than one wife 
at a time; yet many amongſt them are ſaid to have a plu- 
rality of wives: theſe are indeed deprived by the church 
of the benefit of the holy communion ; but as poly- 
gamy is not deemed by the ſtate detrimental to ſociety, 
they are ſuffered to live with them without moleſta- 

n. 

"T hey admit, as hath been already intimated, of di- 
vorces, not only on a breach of conjugal fidelity, but for 
want of children, diſagreement, bodily infirmities, and 
the like; in all which caſes the women have the ſame 
privilege of abrogating the marriage- contract with the 
man. In ſuch caſes tne diſſatisfied party applies to the 
biſhop, and having obtained the deſired divorce, which 
is ſeldom denied, if the party cannot be prevailed on to 
withdraw the ſuit ; they next petition for a licence to 
contract a freſh marriage, and obtain it with the ſame 
caſe. 

Hence theſe divorces are very frequent, eſpecially a- 
mong thoſe of high rank. But, with reſpect to the grand 
motive, the breach of fidelity on either fide, they fre- 
quently compromiſe the affair ; for as both the huſband 
and wife have their ſeparate lands, goods, and chattels, 
they can make what is eſteemed a ſuitable compenſation 
for the tranſgreſſion. But where ſuch a compenſation 
cannot be agreed on between the injurer and the injur- 
ed, the women are uſually the moſt ſeverely puniſhed : 
ſhe is condemned to loſe all her goods, and toleave her 
buſband's houſe in a mean ragged dreſs, and never to 
enter it more; carrying with her a ſewing-needle, by 
which ſhe may earn her livelihood ; and ſometimes ſhe 
is ſentenced to loſe her head of hair, which is her chief 
ornament, and to be cloſe ſhaved, except a ſingle lock on 
her fore-top, But the huſband, if he pleaſes, may take 
her again ; or if he does not, they may both marry, If 
the huſband be the offender, he 1s alſo liable to be pu- 
niſhed, as well as the partner in his guilt ; but a hne is 
generally laid upon them both, and appropriated to the 
uſe of the wife. Thus likewiſe the man who has de- 
bauched the wife, if convicted, is ſentenced to pay a fine 
of forty cows, horſes, ſuits of cloaths, &c. and if unable, 
he becomes the priſoner of the huſband, till the debt be 
paid. If the injured huſband ſuffers him to go, he obliges 
him to ſwear, that it is to fetch what will ſatisfy him ; 
upon which the guilty perſon ſends him à piece of beef 
and ſome liquor, after which they ſometimes eat and 
drink together; and then, upon his aſking pardon, the 
huſband firſt remits one part of the fine, and then ano- 
ther, till at laſt he forgives him the whole, 

With reſpect to their funerals, after waſhing the bag; 
they perfume it with incenſe, ſprinkle it with holy 
water, and wrapping it in a ſheet, place it on a bier. 
The bearers then take it, and hurry it away with ſuch 
ſwiftneſs, that thoſe who attend can hardly keep pace 
with them. When they come to the church, or the 
church- yard, for they bury in either, they again incenſe 
it, and throw plenty of holy water upon it. After the 
prieſt has read the fourteen firſt verſes of the Goſpel of St. 
John, they ſhoot the corpſe into the ground, inſtead of 
letting it down gently ; the prieſt repeating ſome pſalms, 
till the body is covered with earth, 

They bewail their dead -many days ; their lamenta- 
tions begin early in the morning, and continue till the 
evening; the parents, relations, and friends meet at the 
grave, fogether with women-mourners hired to accom- 
pany the ſolemnity with their out-cries, all clapping 


their hands, ſmiting their breaſts, and uttering, in 4 


doleful tone, the moſt affecting expreſſions. 

If the deceaſed is a perſon of diſtinction, his horſe, 
ſhield, lance, and other accoutrements are alſo brought 
to the place, 'offerings are made to the church and the 
clergy, and proviſions given liberally to the poor. This 
ceremony continues, according to the quality of the 
perſon, from three to forty days, and is repeated afreſh 
on the anniverſary ; and, during the mournful ſolemnity, 
they all pray to God to be merciful to the ſoul of the 
deceaſed. 2 
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Of the Power, Authority, Deſcent, and Titles of the Emperor. 
Oo his Camp, and its Removal. The Manner in which 
the Princes were confined, and raiſed to the Throne. The 
Marriage of the Emperor ; and the Revenues of the 
Empire. | | | 


F Abyflinian empite appears to have been from 
1 its firſt foundation entirely deſpotic, and, accord- 
ing to their annals, there never was a period of time ſince 
its firſt origin, when the princes of this country did not 
claim an abſolute right over the lives, liberties, and ſor- 
tunes of their ſubjects, as well as an uncontroulable au- 
thority in all eccleſiaſtical affairs; and it is not known 
that there ever were any written laws to reſtrain this 
exorbitant power, or ſecure the liberties of the ſubject. 

Thele princes boaſt their being deſcended from Menile- 
hech, the ſon of Solomon, king of, Iſrael, by the queen 
of Sheba, According to them this princeſs reigned twen- 
ty-five years after her return from, Judeag and was ſuc- 
ceeded by this ſon, from whom deſcended a ſeries of 
princes in a direct line down to the year nine hundred 
and ſixty, when the crown paſſed into another family, 
but was afterwards reſtored to it again. Hence the em- 
peror ſtill retains the pompous titles of the Beloved of 
God, Son of the Pillar of Sion, Kinſman, to the race of 
Judah, Son of David and Solomon, and Emperor of the 
Great and High Ethiopia, its kingdoms and provinces, 
&c. They allo bear in their arms a lion holding a croſs, 
with this inſcription in the Ethiopic tongue, The lion 
e of the tribe of Judah is victorious.” 

The reſpect paid to this prince amounts almoſt to ado- 


ration; thoſe who are admitted to his preſence fall pro- 


ſtrate before him, and kiſs the earth as they approach his 
perſon ; and it is ſaid that even in his abſence they never 
hear his name mentioned without bowing very low, and 
touching the ground with their hand. The other marks 
of grandeur chiefly conſiſt in the retinue with which he is 
attended; for he is not only accompanied by his own 
houſhold and guards, which are very numerous, but by 
all the grandees and officers of the empire, who ſtrive to 
outvie each other in the greatneſs and ſplendor of their 
retinue, in the richneſs of their dreſs, and the magnifi- 
cence of their pavilions, We have already obſerved, that 
they chiefly live in tents; the emperof's camp always 
takes up a large ſpace of ground, and makes a very ſplen- 
did appearance, to which the regular diſpoſition of the 
{treets, and great variety of tents, ſtreamers, and other 
ornaments, and 8 the many lights and fires at 
night do not a little contribute; ſo that the whole apheats 
like a vaſt open and regular city, in whoſe center, or on 
ſome eminent part of it, ſtands the imperial pavilion, 
which outvies all the reſt in height, bulk, and grandeur. 
Next to it are thoſe of the empreſſes and royal family, 
and then thoſe of the officers of the court, all appearing 
with a proportionable though inferior luſtre : to theſe 
may be added thoſe large and ſtately pavilions which ſerve 
as churches, upon which they beſtow no ſmall expence, 
in adorning them both within and without. In ſhort, 
the imperial camp is of vaſt extent ; and yet good order 
is commonly obſerved in it. It has markets, courts of 
juſtice, and places where young perſons of rank per- 
form a variety of exerciſes on horſeback. But all the 
reſt only reſemble a great number of long extenſive lanes, 
of mean ordinary taſte, or low miſerable huts of lath and 
clay covered with ſtraw, which ſerve the emperor's . 
ſoldiers, and a prodigious multitude of ſutlers and other 
attendants. | 

When the emperor removes his camp, or, 2s it may 
be properly ſtiled, his metropolis, which 1s chiefly oc- 
caſioned either through the want of wood, proviſions, or 
the different wars in which he is engaged, the chief care 
is to chooſe a convenient and ſpacious ſpot well furniſhed 
with water, and eſpecially with wood, of which they 
make ſuch havock, that vaſt foreſts are frequently laid 
bare in a ſhort time ; and they are amazed, and think 
it incredible, that ſuch great cities as are in other parts 
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of the world ſhould be able to ſubſiſt ſo long a time in 
one place without being in extreme want of wood. 

The emperor in his march; whether in time of peace 
or war, is always attended by his chief miniſters ; he 
appears with a crown on his head made of pure gold, 
with filver lilies, intermixed with pearls, and fixed on 
a cap of blue velvet, on the top of which is a gold 
crols. 8 

Some time before the emperor begins his march, of- 
ficers are ſent before to the governors of every province 
and place through which he is to paſs, with orders to 
clear and repair the roads, and to open the woods thro” 
which his way lies, by cutting down branches of trees, 
the briars, and every thing elſe that may retard the match; 
and to provide neceſſaries both for him and the whole 
army, which travels but ſlowly, and by ſhort journies, 
oh accbunt of the multitude of women, children and 
cattle, which follow the camp. At the time appointed 
all the governors punctually come in with their quotas 
of corn, cattle, beer, and other liquors; all which are 
diſtributed, with the utmoſt exactneſs, among the ſeveral 
ranks and orders of the army. In theſe marehes the 
titmerari, an officer who commands the van-guard, fixes 
his pike on the ſpot he chooſes for the imperial pavilion; 
after which every one of the reſt knowing his own rank, 
and the Sand be is to take up, eaſily gueſs by their eye 
where the tents are to be pitched ; fo that the whoſe en- 
campment is ſoon completed with ſurpriſing readineſs, 
and in fo exact and regular a manner, that, notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſo frequently removed, every one 
knows the ways and paths ſo well, that he can go to the 
tent of any one with the ſame facility as he can to his 
own, or as we can find a ſtreet, lane, or houſe in any 
of our cities. | 

The camp is always divided into ſeven pariſhes, each 
of which has its miniſter, deacons, and inferior officers, 
who aſſiſt him in the inſtruction of youth, in performing 
divine ſervice, and the other functions of his office. 

henever an enemy is near, the army is ordered to 
march cloſe and in the beſt order; the van-guard and 
rear drawing up cloſe to the main body ; the wings ſpread 
themſelves out, and the emperor keeps in the center with 
his guards, great officers, and ladies, a ſufficient interval 
being left for incloſing the baggage. At other times 
little order is obſerved in their marches, only there is 
always a number of warlike inſtruments ſounding before, 
and a particular guard marching round the emperor. He 
— mounts and lights in his tent; but if he has 
occaſion to diſmount by the way, the guards immediately 
make a ring about his perſon, ſpreading their cloaths to 
keep him unſeen ; and if he diſmounts in order to take 
reſt, a couch, which is commonly carried for that pur- 
poſe, is brought him, on which he lies on cuſhions co- 
vered with carpets of the fineſt filk. 

It has been already hinted, that the crown of Abyſſinia 
is hereditary, and muſt be preſerved in the ſame family ; 
but the emperor, if he pleaſes, may chooſe any one of 
his children whom he thinks moſt worthyto ſucceed him. 
This probably gave birth to the ſevere cuſtom, formerly 
obſerved in this empire, of confining all the princes of the 
blood to the fortreſs, or rock, called Ambaguexen, which 
ſome have deſcribed as a ſevere and diſagreeable place of 
confinement, on the ſummit of a lofty mountain ; while 
others repreſent it as an earthly paradiſe, in which theſe 
princes enjoyed every bleſſing except liberty, and were 
educated in a manner ſuitable to their birth. 

The manner in which any of theſe young princes are 
brought out” of this abode to aſcend the throne, was as 
follows : after due conſultation, and a ſtrict enquiry into 
the character of the prince, or after the emperor's having 
declared him his ſucceſſor, which precluded all ſuch con- 
ſultations, the viceroy of Tigra went at the head of ſome 


forces, and encamped at the foot of the mountain, whence, 


with a proper retinue of grandees and officers, he aſcend- 
ed it, and entering the cell of the prince ele& with great 
formality, fixed the imperial ear-ring to his ear, as a 
taken of his election; and inſtantly the other young princes 
were ſent for to pay him homage, and congratulate him 
on his acceſſion to the throne, The new emperor was 
no fooner come down from the mountain, than the go- 
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vernors and other officers met him at the head of the 
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army, - and .all alighting together ſaluted him. After 
which, upon his giving them the ſignal, they mounted 
again, and taking him into their center — him to 
the debana, or imperial pavilion, with the ſound of trum- 
pets, kettle- drums, and other muſical inſtruments, inter- 
mixed with loud acclamations of joy. Here he alone 
alighted within, while all the reft did the ſame without 
the pavilion; He was ſoon after ſolemnly anointed by a 
prelate, and the reſt of the clergy accompanied the cere- 
mony with pſalms and hymns ſuitable to the occaſion, 
Soon after he was inveſted with the imperial robes, and 
the ctown fet upon his head. The (ſword of ſtate was 
then drawn and put into his hand, and he being ſeated 
on the throne an herald proclaitned him emperor, and 
was ſuddenly anſwered by the loud acclamations of the 
whole aſſembly and army, who came to pay him their 
homage. Upon theſe occaſions a kind of ritual, which 
perhaps contained the duty of a good ſovereign, was read 
and explained before him, either by the metropolian, b 
whom he was anointed, or by ſome of his ſubſtitutes, 
From thence the new ſovereign went and affiſted at di- 
vine ſervice, and received the holy communion ; after 
which he returned, accompanied by his court and army, 
to the royal tent, through he joyful acclamations of the 
people, with the ſound of mufical inſtruments; and the 
ſolemnity was cloſed with feaſting and other tokens of 
Jr? | 

The Abyflinian monarchs, like their antient progeni- 
tor Solomon, king of the Jews, allow themſelves a plu- 
rality of wives; and not only imitate him in that, but in 
taking thoſe of different religions, even Mahometans and 
Gentiles ; and ſome have carried this ſo far, as to allow 
their heathen wives to have their own temples and idols ; 
ſo that on one fide might be ſeen the church of God, and 
on the other a pagan temple. Others, however, have 
had ſo much regard to their religion, as to cauſe thoſe 
Pagan or Mahometan ladies to be inſtructed and baptiſed 
before they married them. The generality of theſe princes, 
however, chooſe to marry the daughters of noble families 
among their ſubjects ; while others pay a greater regard to 
the natural endowments of the mind, or ? 4 beauty of the 
perſon, than to their noble extraction. 

The monarch has no ſooner pitched upon a young 
lady for his wife, than ſhe is taken from her parents, and 
lodged with ſome of his relations, in order to obtain a 
better knowledge of her good qualities. If he is ſatis- 
fied with her, he takes her wich him to church, and 
having both received the holy communion, they ate con- 
ducted to the imperial pavilion, attended by the whole 
court in their richeſt attire, and there the abuna, or chief 
prelate, commonly performs the matrimonial ceremony ; 
which being ended, the emperors, as at other times, dines 
by himſelf in his own apartment, and ſhe in hers, in 
company with a number of other ladies. The nobles and 
other clergymen are treated at other tables in ſeparate 
tents with variety of meats and liquors ; and the feaſt ge- 
nerally continues among the male gueſts till all the liquor 
is drank, after which every one lays himſelf down and 
ſleeps till morning. | 

It was formerly the cuſtom for the emperors never to 
appear in public, and they were ſeldom known to trouble 
themſelves with the affairs of government, the care of 
which was committed to two miniſters, called bahluded, 
or favourites : but this cuſtom has been long aboliſhed, 
and they ſhew themſelves to their ſubjects at leaſt three 
or four times a year, though none is allowed to ſee them 
eat, except the pages who feed them ; (for both they and 
all the great have their meat cut into bits, and conveyed 
to their mouths by young pages): and when they give 
audience to foreign ambaſſadors, they always fit out of 
ſight behind a curtain. 

The revenues of the empire ſeem to be very incon- 
ſiderable, and chiefly ariſe from the four following 
branches : the firſt is the tribute paid by the governors of 
ſuch provinces and kingdoms as abound with gold, which 
amounts to no more than about five or fix thouſand 
ounces per annum, one year with another. The next 
branch ariſes from the ſale of all the great offices of the 
empire, and the yearly tribute they pay him. The third 

. branch 
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branch conſiſts of a tenth of all the cattle of the empire, 


levied every third year, and the fourth of a piece of 
cotton cloth paid for every cotton loom, 
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Of the great Officers, and Forces of the Empire 5 heiß Man- 
ner F trying Cauſes ; and the Puniſhments inflicted on 
Criminals. 


"TE emperor has a chief officer, who is called Raſh, 
or principal, and is generaliflimo of all the forces ; 
he has under him two great officers, one of whom is a 
kind of high-ſteward, and is called lord of the ſervants, 
whoſe power extends not only over the civil judges of 
the empire, but overall the viceroys, governors of pro- 
vinces; and the generals of the army. The other, who 
is only a kind of under ſteward to the king's houſhold, 
is ſtiled lord of the leſſer ſervants. 

Theſe have in a good meaſure the management of the 
empire and the regulation of the army, which is indeed 
far from being anſwerable to the extent of the country, 
as they ſeldom exceed forty thouſand men, of whom be- 
tween four and five thouſand are horſe, and the reſt 
foot; About fifteen hundred of the former are well 
ſized and properly mounted; but the reſt are indifferently 
armed and accoutred, having no other arms but ſpears 
and a buckler. The ſpears are of two ſorts, the one like 
our half pikes, and the other reſembles a halbert or par- 
tiſan. The ftaves of the former are ſlender, and the 
iron narrow like our pike, but the iron of the other is 
broad and thin ; the firſt is to be darted at the enemy, 
and the laſt to be uſed in cloſe fight with one hand, while 
the other holds the buckler, which is uſually very thick 
and ftrong, and made of a buffaloe's hide. 

Each common ſoldier carries two ſpears, 7 .d thoſe of 
a higher rank have likewiſe ſwords, which they ſeldom 
uſe in battle, but rather wear them as a mark of diſtinc- 
tion,” and chiefly in time of peace, commonly holding 
them in their hands when in converſation ; but if they 
walk, their ſervants carry them under the arm. As 
theſe are chiefly worn by way of ornament, they have 
the hilt of gold, or ſilver gilt, and the ſcabbard of velvet 
or rick damaſk, which is commonly red. 

They likewiſe wear a kind of dagger under their gir- 
dle, and ſome alſo carry a club of ſome hard heavy wood, 
with a dagger in it. This weapon they commonly uſe 
when they come to acloſe engagement with the enemy, 
and ſometimes dart it at them. 

The horſe are armed much like the foot, and are all 
ſaid to be very good horſemen : they mount and fit their 
horſes extremely well; but in other reſpects both they 
and the foot are very ill diſciplined. 

The Abyſſinian ſoldiers are but little acquainted with 
fire-arms, and as poorly furniſhed with powder and ball. 
The Abyſſinians have not above fifteen hundred muſ- 
quets, and there are not more than three or four hundred 
muſqueteers in any action, who are generally ſo ill trained 
to the uſe of arms, that they never fire above once for 
want of powder and ball. Theſe they ſeldom have at 
their exerciſes, except a few of the higher rank, who uſe 
a reſt with their muſquets. 

Their army is generally drawn up with little regularity, 
ſo that the firſt ſhock frequently begins and ends the bat- 
tle, one fide turning their back, and the other purſuing ; 
for it is ſo common to run from the enemy, that it is not 
conſidered as any diſgrace, and they never endeavour to 
rally their troops, or indeed know how to go'about it. This 

haviour is entirely owing to their want of diſcipline, 
for they are commonly hardy and inured to hunger, 
thirſt, and fatigue,” to which they are trained up from 
their youth; and as they continue in the field the greateſt 
part of the year, they are equally capable of bearing the 
moſt exceflive heat, the ſharpeſt cold, and the — vio- 
lent rains, with very little for their ſuſtenance; and even 
this they procure by their labour from the lands the 
emperor allows to thoſe in his ſervice. Another diſad- 
vantage is, their taking their wives and children with 
them; 1 are generally ſo numerous, that a camp 
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of thirty thouſand men always conſiſts of above a hundred 
thouſand perſons, all of whom are obliged to live on the 
produce of the lands aſſigned for their maintenance. 

The army is attended by drums, and kettle-drums, 
larger and louder than ours, beſides trumpets, hautboys; 
flutes, and other inftruments ; and alſo by a vaſt number 
of prieſts, who not only perform the divine ſervice in 
pavilions, but eſcort and attend the ſacred utenſils with 
great pomp and ceremony, and with vocal and inſtru- 
mental muſic. | 
With reſpect to the civil government, the viceroys 
and governors of provinces, as well as the military com- 
manders and civil magiſtrates, hold their ſeveral courts of 


judicature, in which all cauſes, whether civil or crimi- 


nal, are decided; only thoſe of the martial kind have 
martial officers, who preſide in them, and the others are 
tried by the civil judges, who alone are allowed to fit, 
while the plaintiff, defendant, and the reſt of the com- 
pany ſtand. Theſe, upon proper occaſions, will even 
ſit upon the ground in the highway or open field, and 
try a cauſe brought before. them, when every one; who 
pleaſes may be preſent, They make uſe of no writing, 
nor keep any records, nor do they allow of attornies and 
counſel to plead on the merits of the cauſe ; but both the 
plaintiff and defendant plead their own cauſe, the former 
ſpeaking firſt; and the latter after him: each may an- 
{wer and reply three or four times by turns, after which 
the judge commanding ſilence, aſks the opinion of the by- 
ſtanders, and then pronounces ſentence upon the ſpot. 
In csiminal caſes, if the accuſer be caſt, he is either kept 
priſoner by the judge till he has made ſatisfaction to the 
accuſer, or if the-crime be capital, as in the caſe of mur- 
der, he is delivered up to the plaintiff to be puniſhed 
with death at his diſcretion, and that of the relations of 
the deceaſed, who either fell the murderer, or put him 
to death in what manner they pleaſe. But when a mur- 
der cannot be ſufficiently proved againſt any man, all 
the inhabitants of the place where it was committed are 
ſeverely fined, or ſuffer ſome bodily puniſhmeart. | 

The Abyſſinians have three kinds of capital puniſh- 
ments, the firſt burying the criminal quite up to his 
mouth, then covering his head with thorns and briars, 
they lay a heavy ſtone upon them, The ſecond is beat- 
ing them to death with thick clubs about two feet long z 
but the moſt uſual method is running them through with 
their lances, in which caſe the neareſt relations of the 
deceaſed makes the firſt thruſt, and the reſt follow in due 
order; everr thoſe who come after the criminal has ex- 
pired generally dip their weapons in his blood, to ſhew 
that they are alſo concerned to revenge the murder of a 
relation. But what is ſtill more barbarous, is the feaſt- 
ing and loud rejoicing made by thoſe relations from the 
time the criminal is delivered into their hands till his exe- 
cution, and more particularly on the night preceding it, 
to all which the priſoner himſelf is a witneſs. This 
frequently exaſperates his friends ſo far, that it com- 
monly ends in the death of ſome of his moſt zealous 
proſecutors. 


SECT. VII. 


Of the Religion of the Abyſſinians, both before and ſince their 
 Converſun to Chriſtianity, 


, has already been intimated, that the Abyſſinians 
boaſt their having received both their kings and the 
Jewiſh religion from Solomon, Of this they have an 
antient record, which gives the following account of 
this ſingular event: * That a great and potent queen, 
% named Azeb, or-Maqueda, reigning in Ethiopia, be- 
ing informed by a merchant, named Tamerin, of the 
«© great power and wiſdom of Solomon, travelled to Je- 
% ruſalem, attended by a retinue of the greateſt princes 
{© and nobles of Ethiopia, and with an immenſe treaſure. 
There Solomon inſtructed her in the knowledge of 
& the true God; and upon her return home, at the end 
of nine months, ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who was 
5 called Menilehech, and alſo David. This ſon after- 
« wards going to Jeruſalem to ſee his father Solomon; 
* was magnificently entertained by him, and anointed 
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1 king of Ethiopia by Zadoc and Joaſh, the high · prieſts; 
« and when he was thoroughly inſtructed in the law of 
„ (God, which he was to cauſe to be obſerved in his do- 
<«< minions, Solomon aſſigned him ſeveral of the firſt- born 
« of Iſrael to attend and ſerve him in Ethiopia, and fur- 
« niſhed him with officers and ſervants belonging to the 
« houſe of Judah, with a high-prieſt, levites, and doc- 
« tors in the law of Moſes.” | 

There is nothing in this account very improbable ; 
but the ſame record adds many circumſtances that are 
evidently falſe, as that the firſt-born of Iſrael, at the in- 
ſtigation of Azariah, the ſon of Zadoc, went to Jeruſa- 
lem and fetched the ark out of the temple ; and, being 
aſſiſted by a train of miracles, eſcaped wet er of So- 
lomon, and arrived with it in Ethiopia, However, it is 
not improbable that the prince of Abyſſinia might cauſe 
another ark to be made like that 1 Moſes, and 
that this ſtory might be afterwards invented, in order to 

rocure it a more general veneration. 

This ark is ſaid to be ſtill kept, and fo cloſely conceal- 
ed, that even their monarchs are not admitted to the ſight 
of it. Since the Abyſſinian emperors have aſſumed the 
cuſtom of living in tents, this precious relic is no longer 
confined to a temple, but always accompanies the royal 
camp, and is carried about with the greateſt form and 
ceremony, attended by four prelates in their pontifical 
habits, and about forty or fifty other prieſts, who chant 
before and after it, while one marching backwards 
before with a cenſer in his hands, incenſes it all the way, 
till it be depoſited in the grand pavilion, which is the 
church of the imperial court. 

The Abyflinians maintain, that they were converted 
to Chriſtianity by the eunuch or prime miniſter of their 
queen Candace, or, as they call her, Handake, who, 
after his converſion by Philip, they ſay returned into 
Ethiopia, and gave his queen a full account of all that 
8 paſſed; upon which that princeſs alſo believed in the 

oſpel. | 

However, in the year 335, Athanaſius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, ordained Frumentius biſhop of Axuma, and 
ſent him to preach the Goſpel in Ethiopia. This he per- 
formed with great ſucceſs ; the diſcipline of the church 
was then ſettled conformably to that of Alexandria; prieſts 
and deacons were every where, ordained ; liturgies, ar- 
ticles, and canons were ſettled and confirmed ; and the 
Abyflinian church was brought to acknowledge herſelf 
wholly ſubject and dependant upon that of Alexandria. 

The Abyſſinians, however, retain many of the Jewiſh 
ceremonies beſides that of attending the ark. They cir- 
cumciſe not only the male but the female infants, which 
laſt is done by cutting off a ſmall piece of ſkin from the 
clytoris, They abſtain from blood, things ſtrangled, the 
fleſh of ſwine, and the other animals prohibited by the 
Moſaic law. They uſe purifications and waſhings after 
certain defilements. They oblige a man, if his brother 
die without male iſſue, to marry his widow and raiſe up 
ſeed to his name ; and they keep the ſeventh day ſabbath. 

On the other hand, they believe the doctrine of the 


Trinity, and that Chriſt ſhall come again in glory to 


Judge the quick and the dead, when the juſt ſhall inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, and unrepenting ſinners be ſent 
into hell, | 

The Abyflinian clergy are allowed to marry. The 
people never enter their churches without pulling off 
their ſhoes or ſandals. The divine ſervice conſiſts of a 
fet of prayers, plalms, and hymns ſuitable to the ſeaſons, 
and for the moſt part performed with great decency and 


' devotion, without any of that pomp and ceremony uſed 


in the church of Rome. They have no bells, but call the 
people to church by the ſound of wooden hammers, 
which they ſtrike upon a hollow board; at the hearing 
of which both the clergy and laity W thither with a 
decent gravity, ſaying ſome prayers all the way they go; 
and when there, neither ſtare about, whiſper, cough, or 
fpit. The priefts and laity are ſeparated from each other, 
the former are in a kind of choir, with a curtain drawn 
before them, which hinders the people, who are in the 
body of the church, from ſeeing, though not from hear- 
ing the divine ſervice. They have neither pews, benches, 
nor haſſocks, but continue ſtanding all the time. In 
none of theſe edifices, whether ſumptuous or mean, are | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


any ſtatues or carved images of any kind, except pictures 
they will not ſuffer any crucifixes, whether carved or caf 
in _ to be ſcen in them, or to be worn about their 
necks, | 

They baptize by a three-fold immerſion, if the infant 
be capable of bearing it, without danger of its life; if 
not the three-fold aſperſion of water is deemed ſufficient. 
The firſt immerſion is only of one-third of the body, in 
the name of the Father; the ſecond of two-thirds, or up 
to the breaſt, in the name of the Son; and the laſt of 
the whole body, by plunging in the head, in the name 
of the Holy Ghoſt: | They then anoint the whole body 
eſpecially the joints; with the holy chryſm, and afterwards 
adminiſter the holy communion to the child in both kinds, 
by dipping a bit of the conſecrated bread into what they 
call the wine, and applying it to the child's lips. 

Every church has a mal room behind the eaſt end, in 
which are the materials for making the communion-bread. 
which is a leavened cake, that they conſecrate eve , 
time they adminiſter the Lord's ſupper, dividing the whole 
among the communicants, and having it freſh made 
every time. Inſtead of wine, from which they wholly 
abſtain, they keep in this little room a ſmall quantity 
of dried raifins, which they ſqueeze and macerate in a 
greater or leſs quantity of water, according to the number 
of the communicants; for they adminiſter the cup alſo 
to the laity, and receive both the elements as ſymbols 
and channels conveying to them the benefits of Chriſt's 
death. They do not admit laymen and women to come 
up to the altar to receive, but adminiſter it to them at 
the door of the choir; nor do they oblige them to re- 
ceive it kneeling, but ſtanding. | 

Their clergy are little 2 in the ſacred writings, 
having neither expoſitors, commentators, concordances, 
nor ry of thoſe helps which are in uſe amongſt us, ex- 

cept a feu homilies upon ſome ſele& parts of the Goſ- 
pel, or upon a few theological points; but as they never 
preach nor expound them to the laity, it is not ſurpriſing 
that they are extremely ignorant, and in' many particu- 
lars groſsly ſuperſtitious. Like the Romans they offer up 
their devotions and prayers to the ſaints, and have pro- 
per offices, faſts, and feſtivals in honour to them. Tho 
they do not believe a purgatory in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Greek and Roman churches, nor have any particular 
office for the dead, yet they make mention of them in 
their common ſervice, and pray to God to abſolve them 
from their fins, and to make them fit for the joys of 
heaven, They likewiſe keep a kind of anniverlary of 
their departure, in which they give alms, according to 
their ability, to the prieſts, monks, and poor, to pray for 
their ſouls. | | 

They receive the ſame canonical books, both of the Old 
and New Teſtament, that we do; the former are tranſlated 
into Ethiopic from the Greek verſion, called the Sep- 
tuagint; and the latter alſo. from the Greek text: they 
have likewiſe the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, which, in 
many reſpects, differs from the work we have under that 
name. This they believe to be of divine authority, and 
to have been written by St. Clement, whoſe name it 
bears. They have alſo the Nicene creed, but not that 
called the Apoſtles. | 

In ſhort, like the oriental churches, they obſerve four 
Lents, viz. the Great Lent, which laſts fitty days ; that 
of St, Peter and St. Paul, which Jaſts forty days, more or 
leſs, according to the nearneſs of their Eaſter ; that of 
the Aſſumption of our Lady, which continues fifteen 
days; and that of Advent, which laſts three weeks. In 
all theſe Lents they abſtain from eggs, butter, cheeſe, 
and neither eat nor drink till after ſun-ſet, which is never 
later than between fix and ſeven in the evening; and 
after that time they may eat and drink till midnight. In- 
ſtead of butter they uſe oil, which they extract from 
1 e grain, and is far from having an unpleaſant 

e. 

They faſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs on all the Wedneſ- 
days and Fridays throughout the year, and on thoſe days 
always go to prayers before they begin their meals, The 
very peaſants leave their work to have time to perform 
that duty, before they break their faſt. 

Neither the old nor young, nor even the ſick, are ex- 
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cuſed from faſting, though in ſome caſes they make ſome 
| abatement 


ABYSSINIA. 


abatement in the rigour of it. The monks are more 
ſtrict than the reſt, for ſome of them eat but once in two 
days of their meagre fare, and others, authors ſay, paſs 
the Holy Week in devotion, without either eating or 
drinking till the ſabbath ; and perform many other acts 
of mortification equally incredible; 


SECT. IX. 


Of the antient Churches of Abyſſinia ; their Monarchies, the 
different Orders of Monks, and thur Manner of Life. 

S the Abyflinians did not always live in tents, and 
A ſtill ſpend ſome part of the year, which is doubt- 
leſs the rainy ſeaſon, in houſes, they have ſeveral towns 
which are in a ruinous ſituation, and ſeveral antient 
churches ſtill ſtanding : ſome of theſe, particularly thoſe 
belonging to their moſt celebrated monaſteries, appear to 


have been formerly large and ſumptuous ſtructures, moſtly | 


built after the model of the temple of Jeruſalem ; but ſome 
of them are round, and have a ſquare chapel in the centre 
built of ſtone, with four gates facing the four cardinal 

ints. The portals and windows are l of cedar, 
and the roof riſes in the form of a cupola; but within 
appears dark and gloomy, on account of the dome having 
no opening to admit the light. The body of the church, 
between this ſquare ſtructure and the round walls, were 
wainſcotted with cedar, and the roof ſupported with cedar 
pillars. Moſt of them are, however, gone to decay, and 
of. fome of them little more is left than the ruins. From 
theſe ſtructures it is probable, that the arts once flou- 
riſhed in Abyſſinia. 

But thoſe churches that are moſt worthy the atten- 
tion of the curious reader, are ten of them cut out 
of the ſolid rock, all begun and completed = the 
command of Lalibela, one of their monarchs. Their 
names are St. Saviour, St. Mary, the Holy Croſs, Gol- 
gotha, Bethlehem, St. George, the Martyrs, Marco- 
reos, and Lalibela, which was thus named from its 
founder, and is by far the nobleſt ſtructure of them all. 
This prince, being ſenſible of the ſcarcity of architects 
and workmen in his own empire for carrying on- ſuch 
vaſt deſigns, ſent for a number of them out of Egypt, 
and theſe, by his munificence, we are told, compleated 
all theſe churches in the ſpace of twenty-four years, 
which is the leſs incredible, as it is ſaid, the rock out 
of which they were ſo curiouſly cut, was of ſo ſoft a 
nature as to be eaſily wrought by the tools of the work- 
men; though they afterwards hardened and acquired 
great ſolidity by being expoſed to the ſun and weather, 

The monaſteries of Abyflinia, have not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the Roman, Greek, Armenian 
and other Chriſtian churches, either with regard to their 
ſtructure, form, church-ſervice, government, 1 
and way of life. Inſtead of being incloſed with ſtrong 
high walls, they only reſemble ſo many large villages, 
in which each monk has a hut at a diſtance from the reſt, 
and all of them ſcattered round the church. Inſtead of 
being confined within the walls, and not being allow- 
ed to ſtir out without leave from their ſuperior, theſe, 
except at the times of their devotions, may range 
where they pleaſe. Inſtead of leading an idle life, and 
living upon the charity of the laity, theſe ſpend moſt 
of their leiſure time in cultivating the ſpot of land aſ- 
ſigned to each individual. Inſtead of eating in com- 
mon, and having their tables ſerved with variety of fleſh, 
fowls, fiſh, and other dainties, with plenty of wine to help 
their digeſtion ; theſe eat within their homely cells their 
ſmall pittance, which is commonly the produce of their 
own grounds, and of their own cultivation ; a few 
herbs, pulſe, or roots, with only a little ſalt; and on 
holidays a little butter, and nothing to dilute their fru- 
gal meals, but plain water. Inſtead of excluding wo- 
men from their communities, ſome orders among them 
marry, and bring up their families in the ſame way of 
life; but they do not admit their wives and daughters 
into their churches, but have particular chapels for their 
uſe, to which they repair at all the canonical times of 
the —.— night, with the ſame exactneſs as the men, 
and we: much the ſame divine ſervice, except the addi- 
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tional muſic of drums and tabors, which are peculiar 
to the latter. 

There are however other orders of them, who ab- 
ſtain from all commerce with the other ſex, and nevet 
admit them to live within the limits of their monaſteries. 

There are likewiſe a third fort, who prefer the ere- 
mitical life as moſt adapted to contemplation, and chuſe 
to abide in caves, or on the top of high rocks and 
other loneſome and unfrequented retreats ; and theſe are 
generally more highly reverenced then the reſt. 

In the huts of all theſe monaſteries nothing is to be 
ſeen but meanneſs, their very churches and chapels are 
moſt of them thatched and void of all ornaments, ex- 
cept a few ordinary paintings; yet on the inſide they are 
well lined with timber, and have ſome accommodations 
for the old and weak to lean their elbows upon, becauſe 
they chant all their ſervice ſtanding. They have nei- 
ther refectories nor halls, and their huts or cells are of 
clay, ſmall low, and thatched, and fo meanly furniſhed, 
that every thing within is anſwerable to their mortified 
life; thus their only bed is a poor mat fpread on the 


oor, 

Two different orders of them are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of their founders; or rather reformers : theſe ate 
thoſe of Tekla Haymanout, a native of Ethiopia, and 
of Abba Euſtatius, an Egyptian. Thoſe of the former 
order have a kind of general amongſt them, choſen 
the heads of the monaſtery; and the other has a ſu- 
perior {tiled Abba, or Father, over each monaſtery elected 
by the majority of votes of the monks belonging to it. 
The habit of both is nearly the ſame, or to ſpeak more 
properly, differ in each particular, for except their aſhæ- 
ma, which is only worn by the Abbas or Priors, and 
is no more than a braid of three thongs of red leather 
which they put about their necks, and faſten with an 
iron or copper hook, every one cloaths himſelf as he 
thinks fit; but all are meanly dreſſed, and the cloth or 
ſkin which covers their body is girt about them with a 
leather ſtrap. Some we-headed like the laity ; 
others wear a kind of hat, others ſome ſort of cap, and 
ſome cover their heads with a piece of cloth. "Phoſe 
who affect a more aſcetic life ſometimes retife' into the 
deſarts, and afterwards return again and diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves as they pleaſe, ſome by having a yellowiſh ſkin 
about their neck, others by a piece of cloth of the ſame 
ſhape and colour, and a third fort by a kind of black 
mantle. Thoſe of the monks who obſerve celibacy are 
generally more eſteemed than thoſe who marry, and are 
often, eſpecially their abbots, employed by the emperors 
in public affairs, negotiations, &c. | | 


SECT. X. 4 


Of the ſeveral Kingdoms or Provinces of Abyſſinia, with 4 
particular Account of the Gallas, a barbarous Nation 


who have conquered the greateſt Part of that Empire. 


Loren given an account of Abyſſinia in general, 
and of every thing worthy of notice; in relation 
to the manners, cuſtoms, and religion of its Chriſtian 
inhabitants, we ſhall juſt take notice of the kingdoms 
of which it is compoſed, and of the neighbouting ſtates, 
and ſhall begin with Tigra, as being the moſt eaſterly, 
the neareſt to the Turkiſh dominions and conqueſts, 
and of the largeſt extent. 

Tigra or Tigre is bounded by Nubia on the north; 
by the Red-Sea on the eaſt ; by the kingdoms of Angot 
and Dancali on the ſouth ; and by the kingdoms ot 

rovinces of Dambea and Bagamender on the weſt. 
ts length from north to ſouth is computed to be about 
three hundred miles, and its breadth about a hundred 
and ſixty. It is under the 1 of a viceroy, and 
is divided into thirty - four diſtriẽts. | f 

The principal place of this kingdom or province was 
the city of Axuma, formerly its capital, and that of 
the whole empire; it was ſituated in fourteen deprees, 
forty-five minutes north latitude, and in thirty-five de- 
grees forty-five minutes eaſt Jongitude, oh a ſpa- 
cious and gelightful plain, watered by ſeveral rivulets, 
and was once adorned with ſtately - palaces, churches, 

, 2 obeliſks, 
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obeliſks, and arches There are particularly the re- 


mains of a large and magnificent ſtructure, ſome of the 
ſtones of which are of a prodigious length and thickneſs; 


but it has now ſcarcely two hundred houſes left, and 
thoſe very mean; There are but few other towns either 


in this province, or the whole empire. 

Contiguous to Tigra is the kingdom of Angot, which 
was formerly rich and fertile; but is now almoſt ruined 
by the Gallas, who have ſubdued the greateſt part of it, 
and the ſmall remains they have left are ſcarce worthy 
of notice. 

The kingdom or province of Bagameder, or Bagame- 
dri, lies weſt of Tigra and extends from it to the Nile, 
It is about a hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
ſixty in. breadth ; but a great part of it is mountainous, 
rocky, and inhabited by wild nations. It has ſome 


towns, particularly one of its own name, which is the 


metropolis, but is an inconſierable place, and the others 
are {till more unworthy of notice. This province is 


however divided into thirteen governments, moſt of 


which are fertile and well watered by ſmall rivers, 
The province of Amara or Amhara lies to the ſouth 


of the laſt mentioned province, and on the weſt is di- 


vided by the Nile, which ſeparates it from the province 


of Gojam. It is computed to extend about forty leagues 
from eaſt to weſt, and has thirty-ſix diſtricts. This is 


conſidered as the moſt noble province in the empire, 
from its being the uſual reſidence of the Abyſſinian mo- 


natchs, and conſequently of the chief nobility. It has 
a peculiar dialect different from all the reſt, which is 


become that of the court, and of the polite throughout 
the empire. Here ſtands the rocks of Ambaguexen, 
where the princes of the blood were formerly confined 


and educated ; and this province is conſidered as the 
centre of the empire. 


Farther to the weſt, and on the other ſide of the Nile, is 
the province of Gojam, which is almoſt encompaſſed on 


every ſide by that river, except to the north-eaſt, where 


it is bounded by the Dambean lake, Its length from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt is ſomewhat above a 


hundred and fifty miles, and its breadth from eaſt to 


weſt, where it is broadeſt, is about ninety. This country 


is fertile, but in the middle is nigh and mountainous, and 
theſe eminences are partly inhabited by a people ſaid to 


be deſcended from Hagar, Abraham's Egyptian bond- 


maid. The northern parts are altogether mountainous 
and rocky, and faid to be inhabited by Jews; but it is 


more probable that they are ſome of the ancient Abyſſi- 


nians, who have never yet embraced the Chriſtian re- 


ligion ; for though there are great numbers of Jews 
diſperſed through the whole empire, yet that people 
are never known to prefer deſart habitations before the 
inhabited plains and places of commerce: nor is it pro- 
bable that they would reſide among the inhoſpitable 
rocks, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome rich mines lie hid a- 


mongſt them, which keep them more profitably employ- 


ed. This country contains twenty diſtricts or govern- 


ments. 
To the north of Gojam lies Dambea, which is ſepa- 


rated from it by the lake of its own name and the Nile. 
This is one of the flatteſt countries in all Abyflinia, and 


is therefore frequently overflowed. It is about ninety 


miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about thirty in 
breadth from north to ſouth. Notwithſtanding its being 
eſteemed a level country, it has ſome mountains of an 
extraordinary height. Geographers mention ſeveral con- 


ſiderable towns; but it does not appear that there are any, 


except Gubea, which is the reſidence of the queen, as 


well as that of the emperor whenever he leaves his camp. 


This province is divided into fourteen diſtricts, 


The laft kingdom or province worth notice is that of 
Narea, or Enarea, which extends ſouth as far as the 


ſixth degree of latitude, and conſequently to the extre- 


mity of the empire. It was formerly governed by its own 


monarchs, who, as well as their ſubjects, were pagans ; 


but being conquered about a century ago, they embraced 
owever,. a conſiderable part of the coun- 


Chriſtianity. 


try is ſtill unſubdued, and perhaps unconverted. The 
ut kingdom is eſteemed rich and fertile, and pro- 
duces a great number of cattle, The inhabitants carry 
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on a conſiderable ttade with the Caffres, who brin 
them abundance of gold, Which they exchange for cloth. 
ſalt, and other commodities. - . 

The Abyflinians themſelves allow the Nareans to be 
the beſt and hand ſomeſt people in all Ethiopia. They 
are tall, ſtrong, and well ſhaped; and in their dealings 
honeſt, wiſe, faithful, and undiſguiſed. They are alſo 
brave and war- like, and have always defended their coun. 
try with great gallantry againſt the incurfions of the 
wild and barbarous Gallas, who have ſubdued even half 
of the Abyſſinian empire. The tribute they pay to the 
emperor of Abyſſinia appears rather to proceed from their 
loyalty than any force; for they receive no aſſiſtance from 
him againſt thoſe common invaders, nor does he main- 
tain any ſtanding forces, garriſons, or fortreſſes to keep 
them in awe. This kingdom is ſaid by ſome authors to 
abound in gold; but that is probably owing to the great 
quantity of that metal brought into it by the neighbour- 
ing Caffres, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that they deſignedly 
conceal and forbear ſeeking for it, leſt the fame of their 
wealth ſhould induce the Turks, or the plundering Gal- 
las, to invade them. 8 

As the Gallas have obtained ſo conſiderable a part of 
the empire, it is proper to give ſome account of them. 
Theſe people, who are alſo called Galli and Balli, are 
commonly diſtinguiſhed according to their ſituation, with 
reſpect to Abyſſinia, into eaſtern, weſtern, and ſouthern. 
They are a bold war-like people, who live by the ſword, 
and conſider that as giving the beſt title to every thing, 
and as being the ſureſt means of preſerving what they 
have acquired. They are brought up to arms from their 
infancy, and are early taught to love glory and conqueſt, 
and to deſpiſe ſlavery and death. Their youth are not 
allowed the privilege of cutting their hair, which they 
eſteem the badge of manhood, till they have killed an 
enemy or ſome ſavage beaſt. The greater number of 
brave actions a man has performed, the more he is re- 
ſpected, and this gives them the precedence at councils 
and at feſtivals, on which account they ſave the heads 
of thoſe enemies that fall by their hand as the moſt va- 
luable trophies. After an engagement they lay them 
before the proper officers on the field of battle, where 
they are regiſtered in favour of the perſons by whom they 
are brought; after which the owner may carry them to 
his own tent, together with his ſhare of the plunder, 
which is adjudged to him according to the ſhare he had in 
the victory. 

Their weapons are the bow, the arrow, and the dart, 
when they fight at a diſtance. Thoſe of high rank cloſe 
in upon the enemy with their ſwords, and the reſt have 
a club, with one end hardened in the fire. Their ſhields 
are chiefly made of the hide of a bull or buffaloe. They 
had formerly no cavalry, but have ſince learned to fight 
on horſeback ; and though their horſes are but inditte- 
rent, yet they fight ſo cloſe, and in ſuch good order, that 
the Abyflinians, though much better mounted, cannot 
bear the ſhock. It is even a capital crime among them 
to give way after the onſet is begun; hence they all fight 
to conquer or die, neither giving nor aſking quarter 
ruſhing with ſuch fury on the foe, that it is very difficult 
to make head againſt them; whence they have gained 
many fignal victories over Abyflinian armies, that have 
been much more numerous, and provided with better 
horſes and arms. Whenever therefore the Gallas make 
excurſions into the territory of an enemy, inſtead of 
truſting to numbers, they commonly chooſe a ſelect 
body of determined youths not exceeding eight or ten 
thouſand at the moſt, who being all ſworn to ſtand by 
each other to the laſt, fight with ſuch intrepidity as ſel- 
dom fails of putting an enemy of twice or three times 
their number into diſorder. | 

They deſpiſe agriculture as a flaviſh employment; and 
though they admire the bread they take from the Abyſſi- 
nians and other neighbours, are generally above ſowing 
corn; and if they do, leave that work to their ſlaves and 
women, while they follow what they. eſteem the more 
manly exerciſes of war and hunting. They, however, 
feed numerous herds of cattle, and live chiefly upon 
their milk, and ſuch productions of the earth as the coun- 


try affords, ſhifting from place to place for the ſake of 
| paſture, 


Apex: 


pa * AR and carrying their wives and children with them 
wherever they go. 

They are 
of which has a particular head or prince; and theſe chooſe 


from among - themſelves a luva, or luba, who preſides 


over all the reſt, but whoſe authority extends only to 
military affairs, and is confined to eight years. He con- 
venes the grand council, in which the affairs of peace 


and war are determined; and if they agree upon the latter, 


he heads the army as commander in chief, diſtributing to 
each of the heads of the tribes his proper province and 


{aid to bedivided into above ſixty; tribes, each 
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duty; and after the war or expedition is over aſſigns to 


each his proper honours, rewards, and ſhare of the plun- 


der; but if any diſpute ariſes, it is commonly decided by 
1 gs council, | 1 

ith regard to religion, the Gallas acknowledge a Su- 
preme Governor of all ſublunary things, and yet they 
are ſaid to pay no outward worſhip, and to be extremel 
ignorant of mow thing relating to religion; but their 
very enemies allow that they are extremely honeſt and 


true to their promiſes, and are never known to violate 
an oath; 


CHAP. III. 


of AB E X and ANI AN. 


SECT. I. 
Of AB 8 X- 


Is Stuation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Country, Inhabi- 


tante, and principal Towns'; with d conciſe Deſcription of 
the little Kingdom of Dantah. 


X BEX, or Habaſh, is only 4 narrow flip of land 
| which extends along the weſtern or African ſhore 
of the Red Sea, and was formerly a part of Upper Ethio- 
pia, though it is at preſent ſubject to the Turks, who 
ſeized on all its bays and ports from Egypt to the Streights 
of Babelmandel, by which means the natives of Abyſſinia 
were excluded from all intercourſe with the Red Sea. 

This territory is hot and ſandy, and the air not only 
ſultry, but foggy and unwholeſome, eſpecially after ſun- 
ſet; and the country is ſo parched by the ſun, that it is 
almoſt barren, and produces fe of the neceſſaries of life. 
It has however ſome deer, and alſo ſheep of a prodigious 
ſize, with large tails like thoſe we have deſcribed in 
treating of Syria : it is alſo ſaid to abound with a great 
number of lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts. 

The weſtern part of this tract of land is ſecured by a 
long chain of inacceſſible mountains, which prevent the 
* of an army from Abyſſinia into their country, 
there being only two narrow paſſes, that of Suakin and 
that of Arkico; and even in theſe paſſes the road is ſo 
rugged and difficult, that there is no travelling above five 
or ſix miles a day, and conſequently they may be 
eaſily defended by a handful of troops againſt a numerous 
army. 

he inhabitants conſiſt of a mixture of Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Arabs, and Caffres, | 

The principal towns are Suaquam and Arkico, or 
Ercoco, and a number of villages of: fiſhermen. Sua- 
quam is built on a ſmall iſland of its own name, ſituated 
in nineteen degrees forty-five minutes north latitude; and 
in thirty-ſeven degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, and 
is one of the beſt ſea- ports in the Red Sea; the entrance 
into the harbour is by a narrow ftreight that reaches into 
a lake, in the midſt of which is the iſland on which the 
town is built. All the houſes are of ſtone and mortar, 
and here reſides a Turkiſh governor under the baſha of 
* This city is chiefly inhabited by Turks and 

rabs. b A ; 

Arkico, or Ercoco, is ſituated in ſixteen degrees five 
minutes north latitude, on the coaſt of the Red Sea, and 
is defended by a caſtle ; but is ſmall, and neither rich 
nor populous. | 

To the ſouth of Abex are ſeveral petty kingdoms ſcarce 
worthy of notice: one of the principal of theſe is Dancali, 
or Dancaly, which extends beyond the Streights of Ba- 
.belmande}. The ſoil is for the moſt part dry, ſandy, and 
| barren ; for the whole country labours under à great 
ſcarcity of water, and that Which they have is very 
'brackiſh.- The land produces little beſides ſome hardy 
vegetables which ſerve to feed the goats, which are in 


+28: .2; 


a manner the only quadrupeds in the country. It has; 
however, ſome good ports on the Red Sea, the principal 
of which is Baliur; and having fome ſalt- mines, the 
produce of them is ſent into other countries; and in 
return they receive the neceſſaries of life. Its king, tho 


a Mahometan, is ſaid to be tributary to the emperor-of 
Abyſſinia. 


nen 
Of ANIAN, or AI Ax. 


Iti Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Inhabitants Fw gene- 
ral. Of the Kingdom of Adel; its Country, Cities, Pro- 
duce, Commerce, and Inhabitants. | 


HE country of Anian extends along the ſouthern 
coaſt of the gulph of Babelmandel to Cape Guar- 
dafuy, and from the twelfth degree of north latitude to 
the equator ; it being bounded on the north by the gulph 
of Babelmandel, on the eaſt by the Indian ocean, on 
the ſouth by Zanguebar, and on the weſt by Abyflinia 
and the unknown parts of Africa. 

As the climate is exceeding hot, all the eaſtern coaſt 
is a mere ſandy barren tract, producing neither corn, 
fruit, nor any animals but of the wild kind, on which 
account it is generally called the defart coaft; but the 
northern coaſt, which is waſhed by the gulph, is a fer- 
tile country that produces plenty of proviſions, in which 
the natives carry on a conſiderable commerce, They 
have alſo an excellent breed of horſes, which foreign-mer- 
chants purchaſe in great numbers, in exchange for filks, 
cottons, and other ftuffe 79 a 

The inhabitants along the north coaſt are for the moſt 
part white, with long black hair, and grow more tawny, 
or even quite black, on proceeding towards the ſouth. 
Here arelikewiſe many negroes, who live and intermarry 
with the Arabs ſettled in the country, and carry on a 
great commerce with them in ſlaves, horfes, gold, and 
ivory, which hex commonly bring from Abyſſinia, with 
which they are almoſt conſtantly at war; and, by their 
frequent inroads into that kingdom; have rendered them- 
ſelves a warlike people. 

In this tract is included ſeveral kingdoms, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is that of Adel, which is fo called 
from its metropolis, which authors have not deſcribed; 
it is alſo named Zeila, from another ſea- port fituated 
on the ſouthern coaſt of the Red Sea. 

This kingdom has the Streights of Babelmandel on 
the north, part of the eaſtern ocean on the eaſt, and 
the Gallas with the kingdoms of Dancali and unknown 
countries on the weft. K 

The city of Zeila is ſeated on a ſpacious bay, to the 
fouth-eaſt of the mouth of the ſtreights of Babelmandel, 
in eleven degrees ten minutes north latitude, , and 
forty- four degrees thirty-five minutes eaſt longitude 
from London. It is extremely populous, the ſtreets 
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are regularly laid: out, amb the houſes built of free ſtone. | 
Its haven is very commodious, and it carries on à con- 
fiderable commerce, it being the place through which 
the greateſt part of the merchandize carried into the 
Adyfnian empire commonly paſs, as well as thoſe that 
ars conſumed in the kingdom of Adel. The foil about 
Zeila is _ a dry barren fand, and the inhabitants are 
obliged to fetch 
journey from the city, where the country abounds with 
corn and fruit to ſuch a ier that the inhabitants 
cannot conſume it all, on which account the people of 
the neighbouring places come thither to purchaſe pro- 
viſions. 

Phe next * 
a bay, on an iſland of its own name. It has been all 
along a kind of rival in commerce with Zeila, and is 
no leſs reſorted to by foreign merchants. The iſland, 
which is almoſt contiguous to the continent, is very fer- 
tile, and produces plenty of corn, fruit, and cattle, 

reat part of which is exported into other countries, 
T he other parts of the kingdom of Adel being generally 
flat and with very few hills, they have ſeldom any rains; 
but that defect is abundantly ſupplied by the many rivers 
that run through it. | 

One of theſe rivers named the Hawaſh, flows down from 
the Abyſſinian mountains, and receiving ſome other 
rivers, takes a circuit before it enters the kingdom of 
Adel. This river is very broad and deep, but it has 
fearce run fix miles through the country of Adel, be- 
fore the inhabitants divide it into ſuch a multitude of 
canals, that it is in ſome meaſure exhauſted before it 
reaches the ſea, This renders the country ſo rich in 
grain, fruit, and other proviſions, that part of it is con- 
veyed into the neighbouring kingdoms. In particular, 
they have plenty of wheat, barkey, and millet, and a 
variety of cows, fheep, and other beaſts ; but their 
principal trafic conſiſts in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, 
frankincenſe, and negro ſlaves, which the inhabitants of 
Adel carry to the port of Zeila, where they never fail 
of meeting with merchants from Arabia, Guzarat, 
and other parts, who give in exchange for them cloths 
of cotton, ſilk, and linen of various forts, collars, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments of amber and cryſtal ; with 
dates, raiſins, fire-arms, and other commodities. 
- The Adelites are brave and warlike, and fight with 
ſurpriſing intrepidity againſt the Abyflinians, who are 
far from being equal to them in valour, diſcipline, and 
offenſive. weapons, the Adelites being furniſhed by the 
Turks and Arabs with variety of fire - arms. Their dreſs 
chiefly conſiſts of a piece of cotton cloth, which covers 
them only from the girdle to a little below the knee, all 


the reſt of their body being naked; but the king and | 


nobles of both ſexes wear a kind of looſe garment which 
covers their whole body, and a cap on their heads ; all 
the women, however, are very fond of aderning their 
necks, arms, wriſts, and ankles, with bracelets 1 
amber, and other trinkets, 


* SECT. in. 
Of the Kingdom of Magadoxa, and the Republic of Brava. 


2 next conſiderable kingdom on the coaſt of 
0 Anian is that of Magadexa, which is ſituated to 
the ſouth of Adel, and extends from five degrees forty 
minutes north latitude to the equator, where the river 
22 of Jubo divides the coaſt of Anian from that 
of Zanguebar ; but how far it extends towards the weft | 
is uncertain. It has its name from its capital, which is 
ſituated on a large bay, formed by the mouth of the ri- 
ver bf the ſame name, that annually overflows like the 
Nile. Some authors have pretended to fix the ſpring- 
head of this river, but chuſe different mountains. In- 
deed, we are ſo little acquainted with theſe inland coun- 
tries, that the ſourde of this and other rivers is as much 
unknown, as that of the Nile was formetly, However, 
its courſe is probably a very long one, as it has a con- 
Aderable channel ; and this farther appears from its re- 
gular, and extenſive inundations; the whole country be- 


Ang rendered io fertile by the numberleſs canals cut from 


eſh Water at the diſtance of two days 


is Barbora, ſituated at the bottom of 
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it, that it produces a great 
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bene an leber, 
variety of fruit, and a multitude of horſes, oxen; ſheep | 
and other animals, wild and tame. - 2h 


Tho city of Magadoxa-is 2 place of great trade, and of 


vaſt refore ſrom the countries of Arabia, I 
other parts; whence their merchants bri 
ſilk, and other ſtuffs, ſpices, and a variety of other drugs, 
| which they exchange with the inhabitants for gold, 
Ivory, wax, and other commodities, 
| Some of the people are white, others tawny, and 
others quite black; but all ſpeak the Arabic tongue, 
The king and his court are Mahometans, and moſt of 
the inhabitants are of the ſame religion ; they are bold 
and warlike, and among other weapons ule poi ar- 
rows and lances. ö 
Within the kingdom of Magadoxa, and on its ſouthern 
extremity is the republic of Brava, which is perhaps 
the only government of that kind in all Africa; it was 
founded by ſeven Arabians, who were all brethren, and 
fled hither from the tyranny of Lacah, one of the petty 


ndia, and 


| monarchs of Arabia Felix. Here they found a mot 


convenient and delightful fituation, in a ſmall country 
| bounded on each ſide by a river, or, as others ſuppoſe, 
by two branches of the fame river. 
| This republic is ſaid not to extend much farther than 
the coaſt z its chief dependence being on the great com- 
merce of its capital of the ſame name, which is con- 
veniently ſituated on a bay formed by the mouth of the 
northern branch of the river, about the diſtance of one 
degree from the equator. 

his city, which ſeems to be the only one that be- 
longs to this republic, is large and well peopled, chiefly 
by rich merchants the deſcendants of the ſeven Arabs 
juſt mentioned, whoſe chief trade conſiſts in gold, ſil- 
ver, filk, cotton, and other ſtuffs, elephants teeth, gums, 
and other drugs, particularly ambergriſe, with which this 


coaſt abounds. 

The houſes are large and well built, and the town is 
ſtrong, well fortified, and eſteemed one of the moſt 
celebrated and greateſt marts on the whole coaſt. Both 
the city and the republic are governed by twelve ma- 
giſtrates, choſen out of the principal families of their 
ſeven founders above-meationed, and to them the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and the management of all public 
affairs are committed. The people are chiefly Mahome- 
tans, and yet are under the protection of the king of 
Portugal, to whom they annually pay a fmall tribute of 
hve hundred mitigates, amounting to about four hundred 
French livres. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Iſlands of Babelmandel and Zocstra, Socttra, or 95 
cotora, ſituated on the North Coœſ of Anian. 


7 ] \HE iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the ſtreights 
at the entrance into the Red Sea, and is fituated 
in thirteen degrees north latitude, and in forty- three de- 
grees thirty-three minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
The Abyffinians and Arabians formerly contended with 
great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, on account of 
its great importance, from its commanding the entrance 
into the South Sea, and preſerving a communication with 
the ocean; but the Turks having obtained the poſſeſſion 
of both ſhores, the iſland is now in a manner deſerted. 
Babelmandel is about four or five miles in compaſs, 
rocky, barren, 'and expoſed to all the winds: it has a 
batren ſoil, ſcorched by the heat of the ſun, and affords 
ſcarce any ſuſtenance for man or beaſt. | 
The iſland of Zocotra, or Socotora, is fituated in the 
Eaftern Ocean, thirty leagues to the eaſtward of Cape 
Guardafuy, and extends from the twelfth degree to the 
twelfth degree twenty-five minutes north latitude. It is 
kfty miles in length and thirty-two in breadth, and is 
particularly famed for the fine aloes brought from thence, 
which, from the name of the iſland, are called Socotrine 
aloes. This ifland alſo produces quantities of 
Ffrankincenſe, dates, and rice, which are exported from 
thence to Goa and other parts of the Eaſt Indies; from 


whence they bring other merehandizes. -. They 8 
6 


ZANGUEBAR: 
trade all along the coaſt of Arabia, The iſland alfo a- 
bounds in cattle and fruit. 
Tze climate is extremely hot, and it is ſuid that the 
rainy ſeaſon does not laſt above a fortnight or three weeks: 
however, here are fome rivers which are never dry, and 
on the coaſt are wells dug by the Arabs. "There are 
two pretty good harbours, where the European ſhips uſed 
formerly to put in, when they were difappointed of their 
age to India by the monſoons: but now this ſeldom 
appens, 2s our mariners are well acquainted with the 
winds and ſeaſons in this part of the world. 
The inhabitants conſiſt of negroes of a large ſtature, 
with diſagreeable features, and frizzled hair : but thoſe 
who live in the middle of the iſland, and are probably 
the ＋ 25 inhabitants, are much fairer, and have fea- 
tures 


Ne 


at nearly reſemble thoſe of the Europeans. Theſe 8 


are ſolely employed in fiſhing, and attending their flocks. 


On the coaſt are a conſiderable number of Arabs, who 
are maſters of the country, and people of amixed breed, 
produced from the Arabs and negro women. | 
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Of ZANGUE B AR, and 80 F ALA. 


SECT. I. 


the Country Zangusbar and 8 in general. Iii 
abr E 7455 Climate, and D A Deſerip- 
tion of the Kingdom and City of Melinda. The Porſans, 
py” "or age f the People ; the Biate of the King, 


and the Manner in which Fuſtice is adminiſterad. With a 
particular Account of the Reception of the Portugueſe at their 
- firſt Arrival at Melinda. | 


ANGUEBAR and Sofala include a large part of the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa, extending from the equator 
to twenty-three degrees ſouth latitude, and from thirty · 
four to forty degrees eaſt longitude from London. It is 
therefore about fourteen hundred miles in length, and 
three hundred and fifty in breadth. It is bounded on the 
north by Anian, on the eaſt by the Indian ocean, on 
the ſouth by Caffraria, and on the weſt by Monomugi 
and the unknown parts of Africa. 

The air of this country would be intolerably hot, was 
it not cooled by the annual rains which overflow the 
country, and by refreſhing breezes from the ſea. It is 
alſo well watered rivers, which render the foil ex- 
cceding fruitful. This country is divided into ſeveral 
kingdoms, which, beginning at the north, are Melinda, 
Mombaze, or Mombaza, Quiloa, Moſambique, or 
Moſambico, and Sofala. The Portugueſe are indeed ſo- 
vereigns of all the coaſt, and have many black princes 
e to their governors. | | 

he kingdom of Melinda begins, according to moſt 
geographers, under the equinoCtial, and extends to the 
river Quilmanci, between the third and fourth degree 
of ſouth latitude. The coaſt of Melinda, eſpecially near 
the capital, is extremely dangerous and difficult of acceſs, 
ng el of rocks and ſhelves, and at certain ſeaſons 
the ſea is frequently tempeſtuous. 
This kingdom is however for the maſt part rich and 
fertile, — 4 almoſt all the neceſlaries of life, except 
wheat and rice, both of which are brought thither from 
Camboya and other parts; and thoſe who cannot purchaſe 
them make uſe of potatoes in their ſtead : theſe are very 
plentiful, and are fine and large, The. country alſo a- 
bounds with great variety of fruit-trees, roots, plants, 
vnd other eſculents, with melons of exquiſite taſte, It is 
alſo covered with citron-trees, with whoſe odoriferous 
ſmell the air is generally perfumed almoſt all the year. 
is great plen oxen, ſheep, veniſon, and 
other game z with geeſe, and ſeveral Kinds of poultry. 
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The people are eloathed with a ſtuff made of goats- 
hair, of which they make long gowns, which are faſten- 
ed round the waiſt with a faſh. They have alſo a kind 
of cloak, which they throw about their ſhoulders, and 
wrap the whole body in it. The people in the heart of 
the ifland have no other cloaths but a piece of cloth or 
the ſkin of a beaſt faſtened round the waiſt, The men 
wear * like thoſe of the Abyſlinians, and the women 
go bare headed. 

Their food conſiſts of the milk and fleſh of their cattle, 
dates, rice, and herbs. ' | | 

As to the religion of the people, the greateſt part of 
them are Pagans ; but the Arabs, who are the trading 
part of the iſland, are Mahometans. | 

In the iſland is but one city, which is alſo called 
ocotora, and this is the reſidence of the king; ſome 
fay there are likewiſe confiderable villages inhabited 
the Arabs. The original natives live in cottages di 


* over the country. 


IV. 


The city of Melinda is agreeably ſituated on a beau - 
tiful plain, and is ſurrounded with hae gardens and 
orchards, which abound with all ſorts of fruit-trees, par- 
ticularly oranges and citrons. The houſes are built of 
ſquare ſtone; theſe are for the moſt part handſome ftruc- 
tures, with flat roofs ; ſome of them are even magnificent, 
and all of them are richly furniſhed, they being chiefly 
inhabited by rich merchants. Melinda is much reſorted 
to by foreigners, who _ on a great trade with the ci 
in gold, copper, quickſilver, ivory, wax, drugs, &c. 
which are here exchanged for corn, filks, cottons, and 
other ſtuffs; beſides various other commodities. The 
anly inconyenience attending this city is, that ſhips are 
obliged to anchor at ſome diſtance from it, on account 
af the rocks and ſhelves which render the acceſs to it dif- 
ficult and dangerous. 

The inhabitants are 3 mixture of blacks, and of per- 
ſans of a ſwarthy, tawny, and whitiſh complexion, The 
laſt are chiefly the women, who are moſtly either inclin- 
ing to the white, or of an olive colour. Their dreſs is 
very agreeable, for they never ſtir out but in fine ſilks 
girt about them with a ng or ſilver girdle, They 
wear a collar and bracelet of the ſame metals, and their 
beads are coveted with 2 veil. 

The men do not here go bare-headed, as in moſt other 
parts of Africa, but wear a kind of turban wrought with 
filk and gold; but ſome are only cloathed from the waiſt 
downward with ſilk and cotton ſtuffs ; others wear a 
ſhort cloak of calicoe, and a ſword and dagger handſomely 
ornamented ; while their legs and feet are bare, The 
meaner ſort, and thoſe who live farther from the coaſt, 
wear little more than a piece of cloth about their middle, 
Theſe carry a ſhield, bow and arrows, the ſcymetar, and 
the javelin ; in uſing which they are extremely expert, 
they being efteemed the braveſt ſoldiers on all that coaſt ; 
for they go to war with undaunted ſpirit, and maintain 
their ground with greater intrepidity than any of their 
neighbours. They are alſo ſaid to be very courteous 
and obliging ; they are free from flattery and fraud, and 
live in a wy friendly manner with the Portugueſe, who 
are commonly buried amongſt them, without any other 
mark of diſtinction than a croſs over their tombs. 

As to their religion, they are a mixture of Mahome- 
tans and idolators; but the Roman Catholics are ſo nu- 
merous in the city, that they have built no leſs than 
ſeventeen churches and chapels in it, before one of whi 
they have erected acroſs of gilt marble. 
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$49 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The government is monarchical, and the king ſeldom 
ſtirs out of his palace, without being carried.in a pom- 
pous ſedan on the ſhoulders of four or more of the 
greateſt nobles of his kingdom. Whenever, he paſſes 
through the ſtreets of the city, incenſe and other per- 
fumes are burnt. before him, by a multitude of ladies who 
come to welcome him with ſongs in his praife, playing 
on ſeveral kinds of muſical inſtruments, which, though 
not extremely harmonious, they touch with great art 
and dexterity. If he ſets out upon any expedition, whe- 
ther civil or military, he is then mounted on a ſtately 
horſe richly capariſoned, and attended by a numerous re- 
tinue, with great crowds of his ſubjects, who fill the 
air with loyal acclamations. At his ſetting out he is 
met by his prieſts, or a who bring a deer juſt 
ſacrificed, with its blood ſtill reeking, over which he 
leaps his horſe three times; which is no ſooner done, 
than theſe ſoothſayers examine the entrails, and from 
thence pretend to foretel the ſucceſs of his expedition. 

The ſame ſuperſtitious ceremohies are alſo obſerved 
when any prince, or an ambaſſador from a prince, comes 
to his court, in order to learn whether the viſit or nego- 
tiation will be attended with good or bad ſucceſs. Upon 
This occaſion the prince, or ambaſſador, is accompanied 
by a great number of women through the ſtreets, ſome 
burning perfumes before him, others ſinging or playing 
on inſtruments. vided, 7 

The kings of Melinda are in a manner obliged to ſub- 
mit to the ceremonies performed by the ſoothſayers, and 
to regulate their reſolutions by them, whether it be for 
peace or war, or on any other exigence, even whether: 
they give any credit to them or not; for on this in a 
great meaſure depends the honour, affection, and vene- 
ration they receive from the people, which would quickly 
degenerate into hatred and contempt, if not into open 
rebellion, ſhould they fail to ſhew an implicit obedience 
to the determinations of the ſoothſayers, who have an en- 
tire influence over all the people.. It is, however, not 
improbable, that theſe pretended predictions, calculated 
to amuſe the multitude, are privately directed by the 
prince, inorder to make the people enter with confidence, 
and the firm aſſurance of ſucceſs, into all their mea- 
ſures, | 

However, the kings of Melinda are ſaid to take a more 
rational method of ſecuring the loyalty and affection of 
their ſubjects, by their conſtant application to public 
affairs; by their vigilance in watching the conduct of 
their miniſters, governors, and other magiſtrates ; by 
their afſiduity N attention in liſtening to the complaints 
of their ſubjects; and by the ſtrict and ſevere adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice on all delinquents of what rank or degree 
ſoever; but more particularly on thoſe who attempt to 
2 upon, or miſlead them, by fraud or artifice. 
When any complaint or appeal is preſented to the 
king, he cauſes the plaintiff to be detained till the de- 
fen Rut, who is inſtantly ſummoned to appear before him 
and his council, has heard his accuſation, and made his 
defence. If an inferior complains againſt a governor, a 
miniſter of ſtate, or any other grandee, be is no leſs 
obliged to appear than the meaneſt ſubject ; with this dif- 
ference, that on his approach to the court he cauſes the 
horn or trumpet to be blown, to give notice of his com- 
ing: upon which ſome of the king's officers go and re- 
ceive him into their cuſtody, and, having diſmiſſed his 
retinue, conduct him to the hall of juſtice. In ſuch 
caſes the accuſer muſt be provided with ſufficient evidence; 
for if that be wanting, he is immediately condemned to 
die, and is inſtantly executed; but if the accuſation be 
fully proved, the defendant is ſentenced to make reſtitu- 
tion ſuitable to the wrong he has done, and is alſo 
fined and obliged to ſuffer corporal puniſhment ; which, if 
the offender be aperſon of rank, is commonly being baſti- 
nadoed with greater or leſs ſeverity, according to the na- 
ture of the offence, and the dignity of the offender, 
in which caſe the baſtinado is inflicted by the king 
himſelf, - | ol SIO ber | 
No ſooner is the ſentence pronounced, than the of- 
fender is conducted out of the hall into another chamber, 
where he muſt acknowledge his fault, and the juſtice as 
well as lenity of his puniſhment, in the humbleſt terms 


and poſture, He is then ſtripped, and Jaid with his face | 


: 
: 


on the ground; when the king taking his ſtaff of; 


thanks for this kin 


majeſty's feet, and accompanies him with the reſt of 
attendants into the hall, with a ſerene countenance t 


honours and perfumes to the gates of the city, and 


out of the king's coffers. + 
The Portugueſe boaft of the good underſtanding t 


and more particularly of t 
that prince pays to the ſubjects of Portugal. Indeed, 


"ay friendly martmer; and as thefe Portugueſe were 
fi 


will alſo ſerve, to give ſome idea of the manners of 


of it; but nobody came on board, for fear of being m 
priſoners; on which he cauſed an old Moor to be ſet 


and two ſcarves. The next day the Portugueſe anch 


that he himſelf would viſit him the next day, and t 
with green ſattin, with a rich ſcarf rolled round 


He was attended by about twenty of the-nobles of 


ed as a prince. The king's behaviour was polite, and 
ſwered theſe queſtions, the king, at his deſire, promi 
promiſing to call there at his return; and at the a 


him ſuch another city as that of Melinda. 


ing of the ordnance, telling the general, that he ne 


accompany him ; and had, as hoſtages for their ſafety, 


ZancuzAR, 


uſ- 
tice in his hand, gives him as many ſtrokes as he think 
proper; and having at length received the offender's 

5 correction, he bids him riſe, ang 
put on his cloaths; which baving done, he kiſſes his 


the 
hat 


betrays not the leaſt grief or diſcontent. The king there 
graciouſly diſmiſſes him before the whole court, Chargin 

him to be careful to adminiſter juſtice to his ſubjects 
and then - cauſes him to be accompanied with the uſua} 


the 


affair is huſhed up as if nothing had happened, the peo- 
ple without being entirely ignorant of what has been 
tranſacting within. The fine and expences of the ſuit 
are levied out of the offender's eſtate, or if a favourite 


hat 


has always ſubſiſted between them and the kings of Me- 
linda ever ſince their being admitted into their dominions, 
e extraordinary reſpe& which 


On 


their firſt entering that kingdom, they were treated in a 


the 


Europeans who had ever appeared before that city, a 
particular account of their reception will not, we ima- 
gine, be diſagreeable to our readers, eſpecially as it 


the 


ople. 

Vaſco De Gama, who commanded a Portugueſe 
fleet ſent to diſcover the Eaſt Indies, appearing before 
Melinda, in the year 1498, was overjoyed at ſeeing a 
city like thoſe of Portugal, and anchored within a league 


ade 
on 


a ſhelf of the rocks over- againſt the city, from whence a 
boat came immediately to tetch him. Being carried be- 
fore the king he informed him, that the general, for ſo 
the admirals were then called, was defirous of entering 
into a league with him. The king returned a favourable 
anſwer, with a preſent of ſheep, fruit, and other refreſh- 
ments; in return for which De Gama ſent a hat, two 
branches of coral, three braſs baſons, ſome little bells, 


or- 


ed nearer the city, when the king ſent to let him know, 


hat 


the meeting ſhould be upon the water. Accordingly the 
next day, in the afternoon, the young king, to whom 
his aged father had devolved his authority, came in a 
large boat, dreſſed in a gown of crimſon damaſk lined 


his 


head, He ſat in a beautiful chair, neatly inlaid with 
wire, on a ſilk cuſhion, with another by him, on which 
lay a hat of crimſon ſattin. Near him ſtood an old man, 
who carried a very rich ſword, with a ſilver ſcabbard. 


his 


court richly dreſſed, and a kind of muſic, De Gama 
went to meet him in his long-boat, which was adorned 
with flags, carrying with him twelve- of the chief men 
belonging to the ſhips ; and, after many ſalutations, went, 
at the king's deſire, into his boat, where he was honour- 


his 


converſe full of good ſenſe ; he viewed his new gueſt and 
his men with great attention, enquiring after the coun- 
try he came from, the name of his king, and for what 
purpoſe he entered thoſe ſeas. The general having an- 


ſed 


him a pilot for Calicut, and invited him to take the 
pleaſures of his palace. But De Gama excuſed himſelf, 


me 


time made the king a preſent of thirteen Moors he had 
a little before taken priſoners; which the king ſaid, 
he received with greater pleaſure than if he had given 


The king then rowed among the ſhips, which he be- 
held with ſurprize, and was greatly delighted at. the fir- 


ver 


ſaw any men that pleaſed him ſo well as the Portugueſe, 
and wiſhed he had ſome of them to afliſt him in his wars. 
De Gama, at parting, let two men, at the king's requeſt, 


his 
ſon + 
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don and a prieſt. The next day De Gama and one of his 
principal offcers went with armed boats along the ſhore 
to ſes the King's horſemen rug and ſkirmiſh. In a little 
time there came: ſome footmen from the king's palace, 
which was in fight, and bringing his majeſty in a chair 


cartied him into the general's boat, where he ve 
teouſly intreated bim to land and go to the city, | 
his fatber, who was lame, was defirous of ſeeing him, 
offering to ſtay with his children on board the ſhip till 
his return; but De Gama, feuting to truſt himſelf, pre- 
tended that he durſt not, off account of his having no 
licence from his ſovereign; and at length, having ob- 
tained a very expert pilot, he took his leave. 

De Gama; At his return, took with him an ambaſſa- 
dor from the king of Melinda, hom he brought to Por- 
tugal; and every thing being ſettled to the ſatisfaction of 
both tionfrchies, the Portugueſe aſfiſted the king of Me- 
linda againſt his enemies, and that prince gave them free 
leays to ſettle aftd build a fort in his capital; 


cours 
cauſe 


SECT. II. 


Of the principal of thoſe ſmall Iſlands and Kingdoms which lie 
þ 6. the Coaſt of 2 partitularly Pate, Lamo, 
Pemba, and Zanxibar, or Zanguebar, / 


EAR the coaſt of Melinda are ſeveral iſlands and 
_ Kingdoms, the moſt conſiderable of which 
we ſhall here deſcribe, beginning with the kingdom of 
Pate, which takes its name from its capital, ſituated on 
a ſmall iſland, at the mouth of dcotmmodious bay, named 
by the Portugueſe Bays Formoſa, in about the firſt de- 
gree of ſouth latitudes, This city is large, well built, 
and populous. It has # 
carties on 4 conſiderable commerce with the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms and iſtands, particularly thoſe of Lamo, 
Ampaſa, Sidtj, and Chelichia, which farround it at a 
ſmall diſtance, and have alfo their names from theit re- 
ſpeRive capitals ; but all of them are too ittfighificant to 
** 4 farther deſcription. | 
he king of Pate is a Mahometan, as are alſo moſt of 
his ſubjects, and is 1 the Portugueſe, who have 
a fort in the city, under the command 6f the governor 
of tneſe coaſts, who is little better than a tytant over 
them, Pate had another town and „named Mon- | 
dra, but it was taken and razed by a Portugueſe admiral, 
named Thomas de Soufa, for refaſing, or perhaps only 
neglecting, to pay the uſual tribute. 
he ifle and kingdom of Lamo has alfo its capital of 
the ſame name, which has à good port, and is well walled 
and fortified. The iſland is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
ffoth the mouth of the tivet Quilmanci. The king and 
government, being Mahometans, are frequently at war 
with the teſt of the inhabitants, who are idofaters. It 
is remarkable, that in the yeat 1589, the King of this 
inland was beheaded by the Portugueſe. He was named 
Panebaxita, and his crime, whether real ot pretended, 
was his having baſely betrayed Rock Britto, governor of 
the conſt, for which he was feized, with four of his 
Mahometan ſubjects, in his own capital, by the admiral 
Souſa Contings, and carried to Pate, where they were 
publickly executed in the prefence of that, and fome other 
petty kings ef the neighbouring iſlands ; from which 
tims Lamo has continued tributary to Portugal. 

The ifte and Kirigdotn of Pemba is ſituated oppoſite to 
the bay of St. Raphael; in the kingdom of Melinda, and 
De Liſle places it in four degrees fifty minutes ſouth 
latitude. It is fmall and inconfiderable, though its princes 
aſſume the title of kings. | 
The iſle and kingdom of Zanguebar, or Zanzibar, is 
allo ſittrated oppoſite the bay of St. Raphael, between the 
iſlands of Pemba and Momfia, at the diſtance of about 
eight or nine leagues from the land, and has been tri- 
butary to Portugal ever ſince their feet appeared on this 
coaſt, when the king ſubmitted to pay annually à certain 
weight of gold and thirty ſheep. 

This i abounds with rivers of excellent water, 
and produces plenty of rice, millet, and fugar-canes : it 
has alto foreſts of citron-trees of an extraordifiaty fize 


AB © 


notwithſtanding their being 


good and convenient port, and | 


orange trees; and the natives carry on a very conſiderable 
trade with the adjacent kingdoms. | 

The iſlands of Quirimba, Aniſa, Amfia; &e. have 
little worthy of notice, except their breeding great num- 
bers of large and ſmall cattle, and abounding with cotit 
and fruit; all which, except what is confined among 


them, is catried to the continent of Africa; and great 
advanta is made of this commerce. The iſland of Qui- 
rimba alſo abounds with 4 coarſe kind of manna, 4 


greyiſh red ; it is difficult to diſſolve, but is as tive 
as ths beſt; ; r 


The inhabitants are flender, meagre, and weakly; 
eat feeders. Their dreſs 
reſembles that of the inhabitants of Melinda, and the 
women are equally fond of adorning themſelves with 
chains and bracelets of gold and filyer: The men in 
2 apply themſelves to agriculture and commerce; 
dr which they are better formed than for war. Their 
trading veſſels are ſlightly made, the timber being faſt- 
ened together by ropes made of flags inſtead of nails, and 
their ſails are formed of mats. Thoſe of Zanguebar are 
not only ſtronger and better built, but carry ſome great 
guns on account of their being commonly laden with the 
richeſt merchandize of that coaſt; while the greateſt part 
of the others carry only cattle, rice, and fruit. 


SECT. III. 


| Of the Iſland of MomBaso, or MomBAza. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce of the Country; 
with a Deſcription of the City of Mombaza, and a conciſe 
Account of its Inhabitants; 


HE iſland of Mombaza, or Mombaſo, is contiguous 
to that of Melinda, and is ſituated in four degrees 
flye minutes fouth latitude, in a convenient bay formed 
by the river Quilmanci already mentioned; and is faid to 
be about twelve miles in circumference, 
The climate is pretty temperate; conſidering its ſitua- 
tion, and the air healthy. The iſtand abounds with ex- 
cellent ſprings of freſh water, and the ſoil, which is 
exceeding fruitful, produces rice, millet, and other grain 
with E of fruit-trees, and other vegetables — 
eſculents. Here alſo are bred 


numbers of cattle, 
and various kinds of poultry. 


15 
ir cattle are well fed, 


and ſome of their ſheep have thoſe large and fat tails 
which we have frequently mentioned as weighing be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds, 

The inhabitants live long and happily, eſpecially 
in the capital, where they enjoy great plenty, with eaſe 
and elegance. Their bread, which is made either of 

rice or millet, is in flat cakes, and mixed with ſugar, 

herbs, and other ingredients, to give it a more agreeable 

taſte. They have drink made of rice, and other liquors 

made of honey, or of particular ſorts 6f fruit, which are 

here excellent, efpecially their oranges, ſome of which 

are very large, and of exquiſite taſte and flavour. "Theſe 

liquors are uſually kept in veſſels of different ſorts and 

ſizes, neatly made of bullocks horns, and of the ſame 

materials are their drinking-cups, and other houfhold ' 
utenſils ; they having plenty of horns, and their artiſts 

work them with great Mit and neatneſs. | 


ſpot on which it ſtands has been e turned into an 
iſland, by cutting a canal through the iſthmus in ſuch a 
manner, that one corner of it covers the city, ſo that it 
cannot be ſeen till a perfon enters the port. The houſes 
are built of ſtone, cemented with mortar ; the ſtreets are 
ſtraight, thongh narrow; and the houſes being conti- 
guous, and terrafſed on the tops, one may walk upon 
them from one end of the ſtreet to the other, without in- 
terruption. The city is defended by a ſtrong citadel, 
and before the town is a moſt commodious bay, in which 


tack about that can be wiſhed, the channel being wide 
enough for the largeſt of them to enter with all their ſails 
| diſplayed, Within this incloſure is a dyke, or cauſeway, 


und odoriſerous ſmiell, intermixed with a multitude of 


{on the farther fide, builr of ſtone, and running acroſs 
the channel, fo that at low water one may paſs from one 
4 Q ſide 


and agreeably taſted : they have great plenty of paſture, 


The city was originally built on a . but the 
ine 


the trading veſſels have all the depth and room to ſail and 
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fide to the other. Beſides» the channel which ſurrounds 
the town, there are ſeveral other - navigable ones that 
run into the land. | 
Here is a great variety of inhabitants, ſome black, 
ſome ſwarthy, others olive, and others white; but they 
encrally dreſs after the Arabian manner, and the richer 
— very magnificently, chiefly of the richeſt ſilks and 
ſtuffs 3 and the women wear gold and ſilver tiſſue. The 
furniture of their houſes is no leſs elegant, it conſiſting 
in rich carpets, paintings, hangings, and a variety of 
utenſils and ornaments imported from Perſia, Cambaia, 
and other countries. The people are repreſented as be- 
ing the moſt affable and civil to ftrangers of any upon 
this coaſt, though they conſiſt of many nations, com- 
plexions, and religions. They were once all Pagans, but 
the Portugueſe, upon their ſettling in this kingdom, 
made 2 ſmall number of converts; but afterwards the far 
greater part of them either returned to their antient pa- 
ganiſm, or turned Mahometans, after the example of one 
of their monarchs who had been brought up in the Chriſ- 
tian religion, and in the hw 1631 married a Chriſtian 
but falling out with the Portugueſe governor, on account 
of his being guilty of ſome acts of injuſtice or oppreſſion, 
he drove him out of the citadel, maſſacred all the Por- 
tugueſe that fell into his hands; and, in order to obtain 
the protection of the Turks, turned Mahometan, 


SECT, IV. 


Of the Iſland of QUiLoa, 


Its Situation; the Extent and Fertility of the Territory be- 
longing to it; a Deſcription of the City of Quilia, and of 
the Manners of the Inhabitants ; with a conciſe Account of 

the ſmall Kingdoms of Mangalo and Angos. 


HE iſland of Quiloa is ſituated in eight degrees 
| twenty minutes ſouth latitude, and was firſt diſ- 
covered by the Portugueſe in the year 1498. It has its 
name from its capital, which is a large and opulent city, 
and the kingdom, which alſo bears the ſame name, lies 
oppoſite to it on the continent, and extends about two 
hundred miles from north to ſouth along the coaſt, but 
how far to the ſouth is unknown. It is ſeparated from 
the iſland by a narrow channel, and the ſoil of both is 
ſo nearly of the ſame — and fertility, that they 
are thought to have been formerly contiguous. The 
country, though low, is very pleaſant and fertile in rice 
and millet, fruit and good paſture ; the inhabitants breed 
abundance of cattle and fowl of all forts, both wild and 
tame; they have likewiſe great plenty of very good fiſh, 
and, according to moſt travellers, the climate is healthy 
and pretty temperate. . | 
The city of Quiloa is large, rich, and well, built: the 
houſes are handſome, and built of ſtone and mortar : they 
are ſeveral ſtories high, and have behind each a pleaſant 
garden, well watered and cultivated, here being plenty 
of ſprings of freſh water. The houſes are terraſſed at the | 
top with a hard kind of clay, and the ſtreets, as in moſt 
places under the tropics, are narrow. On one ſide of the 
town is the citadel, which is the reſidence of the Maho- 
metan prince; it is adorned with ſtately towers, and ſur- 
rounded with a ditch and other fortifications: it has two 
ates, one towards the port, where is a. view of the 
ſhips ſailing in and out, and the other towards the 


| 


a, | 

The king and his ſubjets are Mahometans ; part of 
the latter are black, and part tawney: they all ſpeak 
Arabic, and ſeveral other languages, which they learn 
from the nations with which they trade. Their dreſs re- 
ſembles that of the Arabians, and is not very different 
from that of the inhabitants of Mombaza, nor do they 
come behind them either in the finery and richneſs of 
their cloaths, the elegance of their furniture, or in their 
manner of living 1 they here enjoy the ſame plenty. 
The women in particular ate fond of making a gay ap- 
pearance, and of having a variety of ornaments about 
their necks, atms, wriſts, and ankles; in particular they 
have bracelets of ivory curiouſly wrought, which upon 
the death of a-parent, a huſband, or other near relation, 
they break in pieces, as a token of their ſorrow ; while 
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ZANGUEBa4t, 


the men expreſs their grief by abſtinence from food, and 
ſhaving off their hair, 

There are two ſmall kingdoms or ſtates between 
Quiloa and Moſambique, the former is called Mongalo 
but though very ſmall, it is well peopled, moſtly with 
Arabs, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in gold, elephants teeth, gums, &c. 

The other is named Angos from its capital, and by the 
French and Italians is called Angoche and Angochia. 
This kingdom is much ſmaller than that of Mongalo, 
which is ſaid to extend far weſtward into the continent. 
Both of them are fertile, e a great deal of rice 
and millet, and breed abundance of cattle. The inhahi. 
tants of both are chiefly Mahometans, but intermixed 
with negroes, who are idolators, and are remarkable for 
the ſmallneſs of their ſtature. They go naked from the 
middle upwards, and wear round the waiſt a piece of 
ſilk and calicoe; ſome wear a turban, and others go bare. 
headed, according to their circumſtances :- they are all 
fond of trade, which they carry on chiefly with the 
kingdoms of Quiloa, Melinda, Mombaza, and Mo- 
nomotapa. 


er. | 
Of the Kingdom of Mos amB1co, or MosamBique. 


Its. Situation, Vegetables, Animals, and Minerals; with 4 
41 of the City, and M its Importance to the Por- 
tugueſe, | - 


* next kingdom of any note ſtill farther to the 
fſouth is that of Moſambico, or Moſambique, thus 
named from its capital, which is ſituated on an iſland in 
the fixteenth degree of ſouth latitude, and is the chief of 
the three iſlands of which this kingdom is compoſed ; the 
others are called by the Portugueſe St. George and St. 
James, and all three lie at the mouth of the river Ma- 
gincata, or Megincata, between the kingdom of Quiloa, 
already mentioned, and that of Sofala, | 

Though the iſland of Moſambico is the largeſt of the 
three, it is nevertheleſs very ſmall, not being above two 
bow-ſhots in breadth, and about fix in length. It is 
ſituated about two miles from the continent. The ba 
is about three miles in circuit, the points of land on each 
ſide e into the ſea; and the two iſlands of St. 
George and St. James lie on each ſide of it, facing the 
continent, The bay, which ſerves for a haven both for 
the iſlands and continent, is convenient and ſafe, it hay- 
ing ſeldom leſs than eight or ten fathoms water, which 
is ſo clear, that one may ſee every bank, rock, and. ſhal- 
low, and may fail into it without a pilot. 

The ſoil of this iſland is only a white barren ſand, yet 
the wealthy part of the inhabitants have in many parts of 
it found means. to procure an artificial ſoil, on which 
grow very fine ananas, citrons, oranges, figs, and other 
fruit, notwithſtanding there being great ſcarcity of water; 
but the far greateſt part of their other fruits, pulſe, and 
roots. are. brought thither from the continent, where the 
ground is fat, and produces. plenty of rice and millet 
with a variety of fruits, pulſe, and roots, | | 
Among the plants they have one called by the Portu- 
gueſe pao d' antac, or antac wood, which ſpreads itſelf 
along the ground, and bears a fruit like our pears, but 
ſomewhat long, ſoft, and green: its chief virtue lies in 
the root, which, they ſay, is a ſovereign remedy againſt a 
diſtemper to which they give the name of antac, and is 
occaſioned by a too great familiarity of the Europeans 
with the negro women of that country ; this being the 
—_ remedy they know againft it. 

The inhabitants make, ſeveral pleaſant liquors from 
their fruits; but their moſt common drink is made of 
millet, and called puembo. * | 
They alſo breed. many cattle, great and ſmall, particu- 
larly the ſheep with large tails. There are likewiſe great 
numbers of wild beaſts, as wild boars, ſtags, and ele- 


phants, ſo miſchievous that the inhabitants are obliged, 
to kindle large fires round their corn- fields to prevent 
their deſtroying the fruit of their labours. | 
The woods are filled with wild-fowl of all forts, par- 
ticularly with a kind of wild poultry, not unlike thoſe. 


common 
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common among us, except their being as large as tur- 
keys, ſpotted with white and grey; but their heads are 
ſmaller in proportion, and their combs are ſhorter, 
thicker, and of a more vivid red than our fowls. Their 
fleſh is black, but more delicious than that of any other 
fowl, as the fleſh of their hogs; which are here in great 
abundance, is finer eating than that of any other beaſt, 
The fowl above-mentioned are extremely wholeſome; 
and ſome of the people eat them quite raw, without fee]- 
ing any inconvenience from it. Ihe only defect is the 
blackneſs of the fleſh, which when boiled turns the broth 
of the ſame ing pk hue, and makes:it reſemble ink; 
but thoſe who feed upon it receive ample amends from 
its exquiſite taſte and flavour, as well as from the whole- 
ſome nouriſhment it yields. 4 

The country abounds in gold, which is waſhed down 
by the rivers in great quantities, and forms a chief part of 
the commerce of the country. Ivory, ebony, ſlaves, 
and-cattle are likewiſe exchanged for European goods, 
ſuch. as little bells, knives, ſciſſars, and razors: heſe 
laſt were ſo valued among them, that when the Portu- 
gueſe firſt came there, they would give fifteen cows for 
one of them. They have likewiſe ſome filver and other 
metals, but the inhabitants do not trade with it ; and 
indeed are ſo miſtruſtful of ſtrangers, that they do not 
like to have any dealings with them, but wholly confine 
their trade to the coaſters, to whom they convey their 
merchandize in ſmall boats made of a ſingle piece of 
timber; but if the nature or quantity of the cargo re- 
quire a more capacious veſſel, they make them of planks 
joined together with ropes, made of the bark of the 
eg without the aſſiſtance of either pegs or 
nails. 

The ow of Moſambico is very handſome, and the 
houſes well built, eſpecially the churches and convents. 
The fort is alſo one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt contrived 
the Portugueſe have on this coaſt ; it is of a ſquare form, 
with each corner flanked by a bulwark, and defended by 
ſome pieces of artillery, It is alſo ſurrounded by a three- 
fold rampart and large ditch, and is ſo ſtrong as to be 
proof againſt all the attempts made by the Dutch againſt 
it. Upon the whole, the port of Moſambico is in a 
manner. the key of the Eaſt Indies to the Portugueſe, 
which if once loſt, or wreſted from them by an — 
pean trading nation, they would find it difficult to carry 
on their commerce into the Eaſt Indies; it being almoſt 
impoſſible to continue their voyage thither without ſuch 
a place of refreſhment, where they can take in freſh 
water, proviſions, and other neceſſaries. We need not 
therefore wonder at the Dutch having made. many ſtre- 
nuous; though hitherto fruitleſs, ' attempts to wreſt it out 
of their hands, particularly.in the year 1606, when ad- 
miral Paul Van Caerden laid ſiege to it with forty ſtout 

ſhips ; but after lying before it thirty-two days, . all 
his efforts fruſtrated, he was glad to raiſe the ſiege, and 
continue his voyage to the Indies. | 


SECT..VL. 
O the Kingdom of SOF ALA. 


try. The Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Employments, and Re- 
- ligion, of | the 2 ? 2 the Alanner in which the 
Portugueſe ſubdued the Country, 


J the ſouthward of Zanguebar lies Sofala, or Cefala, 
a kingdom which, from its abounding in gold, 
many of the learned have ſuppoſed to be t 
whence king Solomon annually drew ſuch. prodigious 
quantities of that valuable metal. | 

This kingdom extends along the coaſt from the river 
uama on the north, to that of Magnico, ſince called 
: Rio de Spirito Sancto, on the ſoutb-;, that is, from the 
ſeventeenth to the twenty - fifth degree of ſouth latitude, 
having, according to the lateſt obſervations, Cape Co- 
tiantes about two degrees from the laſt mentioned river, 
and not in the middle between them, as ſome geographers 
have placed it. It is bounded on the eaſt by the Indian 
ſea, and on the weſt by the empire of Monomotapa, and, 


R I 6; 


Its Situation, Climate, Soil, Produce, and Face of the Coun- 


Ophir, 
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according to Marmol, is ſeven hundred and fifty leagues 


in compals. | 

The temperature, ſoil, and produce of the country are 
much the ſame with that of Zanguebar ; only, as it is 
farther from the line, the heat is more moderate, and 
the land more fertile in rice, millet, and paſturage. The 
beſt part of the country lies between Cape Coriantes and 
the river de Santo Spirito, where are the moſt numerous 
herds of - cattle, eſpecially of the larger kind, which are 
the more neceſſary as the inhabitants have ſcarcely any 
other fue] but cows dung ; and the country is much ex- 
poſed to the ſoutherly winds, which are as piercing on 
that fide of the line, as our northern winds are on this. 
Here alſo the elephants herd in large droves, and being 
the chief food of the common people, ſuch numbers 9 
them are killed for the ſake of their fleſh, that, accord- 
ing to the report of the natives, they ſeldom kill fewer 
than between four and five thouſand one year with ano- 
ther, which is in a great meaſure confirmed by the vaſt 
quantity of ivory exported from thence by the Euro- 
peans. | 

On the contrary, that part of the country which ex- 
tends from Cape Coriantes to the river Cuama abounds 
with mountains covered with large woods; and the val- 
lies, being watered with a variety of ſprings and rivu- 
lets, are extremely fertile and agreeable ; and here the 
king and his court ſpend the greateſt part of the year: 
Among other advantages, we are told that this diviſton 
of the country enjoys ſuch an odoriferous yerdure, that, 
the coaſt being low on that fide, the fragrance which ex- 
hales from it is frequently perceived by mariners at a 
reat diſtance before even the land ;eſelf appears : but 
rom the above cape to the river of Santo Spirito the 
country is rough, barren, and leſs inhabited, except by 
elephants, lions, and other wild beaſts. | 

Moſt of the natives of Sofala are black, with ſhort 
curled hair, there being but few of a tawny or ſwarthy 
complexion. They are taller, and have a E ſhape 
than the negroes of Mofambique and Quiloa ; and thoſe 
who live neat the Cape of. Coriantes are eſteemed ex- 
tremely courteous. | | hn | 

Their common dreſs is the ſame with that of the inha- 
bitants of Moſambique, that is, a piece of filk or cotton 
wrapped round their waiſt, and 'hanging down to the 
knees, the reſt of the body being naked, only thoſe in 
more aMuent circumſtances wear a turban on their heads, 
and all of them adorn their neck, arms, wriſts, and 
ankles with rings of gold, ſilver, amber, or coloured 
beads, according to their rank, Theſe ſtuffs and orna- 
ments are chiefly brought to them by the Portugueſe ; 
and the perſons of, diſtinftion wear ſwords. 

They cultivate plenty of rice and millet, which ſerves 
them for bread, and eat both the fleſh of elephants, that 
of their large and ſmall cattle, and alſo fiſh, of which 
both the ſea and rivers yield great plenty and variety. 


They have likewiſe a kind of beer made of rice and 


millet, and ſome other liquors made of honey, palm, 
and other fruits. The honey is here in ſuch plenty, that 
great part of it lies neglected, no more of it being ga- 
thered by the people than they themſelves uſe, or than is 
ſufficient for extracting ſo much wax out of it as will 
procure them ſilks and painted cottons in exchange. For 
though they make great quantities of white cloth, they 
have not yet learned the art of dying it; they are there- 
fore obliged to ſend it, or at leaſt their thread, to be dyed 
at Guzarat, or other places, of ſuch colours as are moſt 
in vogue among them.. Their chief commerce is with 
the inhabitants of Melinda, Mombaſo, Quiloa, and Mo- 
ſambique, who, come hither in their ſmall barges, whichi 
are laden with a variety of the above-mentioned ſtuffs of 
all colours, which they exchange for gold, ivory, wax, 
and ambergriſe; and the Sofalans uſually go and ex- 
change theſe ſilks and coloured cloths with the inhabi- 
tants of Monomotapa for gold, not by weight but in ſuch 
quantities as will ſatisfy the ſeller, ſo that the profit of 
the exchange commonly amounts to ninety or ninety-five 

r cent. 

"Beſides the gold they obtain from Monomotapa, the 
kingdom of Sofala has conſiderable quantities of that va- 


luable metal, which, according to the Portugueſe inha- 
7 ditants, 


pPriated to that uſe; and, in remembrance of their owing 
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bitants, yield the value of two millions of metigals an- 
nually, each metigal being valued at about fourteen 
French livres; and it is ſaid that the merchants from 
Mecca and other parts export, in time of peace, about 
the ſame quantity. The ſoldiers are paid in * duſt, 
juſt as it is gathered, which is of ſo pure and of ſo fine a 
e that it greatly exceeds ours, no other gold being 
U * 


perior to it but that of Japan. | 
As to the metropolls, it ſtands in a low and unhealth 


fituation, and was at the firft artival of the Portugueſe 
but an inconſiderable town, neither large nor walled, it 
having no other fence than a hedge of thorns ; but it has 
been ſince fortified, and in every reſpect greatly improved 
thoſe Europeans, who called it Cuama, as well as the 
fort which they built for its defence; the tity being con- 
veniently ſituated on a ſmall iſland at the mouth of the 
river Cuama : but it has fince reſumed its antient name, 
and both pilots and geographers now call it Sofala. 
There are two other towns on the coaſt, one called 
Haulema, and the other Dardema; beſides the villages of 
Gaſta, Bocha, Savona, and ſome others. 
At the fitſt arrival of the Portugueſe the people uſed 
no other weapons than the javelin, the ſeymetar, the 
dow and atrow, the dagger, and the hatchet; but th 
have been fince taught the ufe of fire-artns, both ſmall 
and great. The king keeps a great number of forces in 
ay, but the A ww are become ſo powerful as to 
Les the whole kingdom in awe, and their governor keeps 
velltls of obſervation to prevent what they call an illicit 
trade, particularly the exportation of gold, without his 
ſpecial cence. | 
As the Arabs have been for fome centuries fettled on 
the coaſt, they, as in many places in the Eaſt Indies, have 
obtained the dominion, and both the king and his court, 
with a great part of the people, are deſcended from them; 
they ſpeak the Arabic tongue, and ate ſtill of the Maho- 
metan religion. But the otiginal natives retain their an- 
tient cuſtoms, both of a Civil and religious nature: they 
are ſaid to na. one Supreme Being, whom they 
call Mozimo, of Guimguimo, and have neither idols, 
altars, nor ſacrifices; but abhor the idolatrous rites of the 
reſt of the African negroes and their priefts, and puniſh 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity, not from a ſpirit of per- 
ſecution, but from their thinking them deſtructive to ſo- 
ciety. . They alſo puniſh theft and ' adultery with great 
rigour, and, with reſpect to the laſt, make it death for 
any man to be found fitting upon a fopha, or mat, with 
a married woman : yet they allow of polygamy as much 
as the Mahometans, They never marry any woman till 
ſhe has had her monthly courſes, as being held incapable of 
having children till then ; and this no ſooner happens, 
than the family make tejoicings and a feſtival on the 
occaſion. They do not ſeem to have any religious cere- 
monies, except in obſerving ſome particular days of the 
moon, as the firſt, ſixth, ſeventh, eleventh, fixteenth, &c. 
on which they pay a kind of offering to theit deceaſed | 
friends, particularly te their parents, whoſe bones, after 
the fleſh is conſumed, they preſerve in' a place appro- 


their being to them, ſet plenty of proviſions before them 
and offer up their petitions to them as if they were Rill 
alive, not forgetting to pray for the prefervation and 
proſperity of the king. Having ended their petitions, 
they fit down in their white garments, which is the pro- 

r colour on theſe occaſions, and eat what had been 
Erved up to the dead, which concludes the ceremony. 
This cuſtom is alſo praQtiſed by the Chineſe, and many 
other pagan nations. 

We ſhall conclude this article with an account of the 
manner in which the Portuguefe obtained the power and 
8 they exerciſe throughout the kingdom of 

orala, | 1 

Franceſco Gnaja, by others called Anaga, was the firſt 
Portugueſe admiral who came to anchor before the ci 
of Sofala, He had with him only four of his ſmalle 
veſſels, for two of his fleet were ſo large that they could 
not enter the port. Having engaged in his intereſt 
Zacote, one of the court, he ſent him to the king, whoſe | 
name was Juſef, and was then blind with age, to obtain 
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employed in building the fort: 
dad 


leave 9 a fortreſs near the city, which he pretend- 
ed would be of great ſervice to the king, as well as to 
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the P ſe. By the good offices of his friend Zacote 
he met with a kind reception from the old Mahometan 
monarch, whom he afterwatds viſited, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the Arabs againſt his landing; 
the dangers they told him he muſt run before he could 
reach the royal palace, and the difficulty he would find 
in getting acceſs. to the king; he even met with all the 
ſucceſs he could wiſh ſor, the old monarch not only grant- 
ing him free leave to build the fortreſs, but, as a farther 
mark of his regard, delivered up to him about twenty of 
his countrymen who had been lately ſhipwrecked on that 
coaſt, and who had been treated with the utmoſt hoſ- 
itality. p . 
8 The old monarch had, however, a ſon-in-law, named 


Mengo Muſaf, a brave and warlike prince, who boldly 


laid before him his apprehenfions of the dangers that 
would attend his receiving thoſe ftrangers into his domi- 
nions z and much more at his permitting them to fortify 
themſelves there at the imminent hazard of his own ſafety 
and that of his ſubjeas. Whatever were the king's views, 
he endeavoured to diſſipate Mufaf 's feats, by telling him, 
that time, which brings every thing to light, would ſoon 
diſcover his motives thus encouraging theſe dreaded 
ſtrangers. Thou wilt ſoon, ſaid he, perceive them 
« dwindle into nothing, through the heat and incle- 
© mency of a climate to which they are unaccuſtomed, 
and then it will be time enough to drive them out of 
their fort, if they do not abandon it of their own ac- 
“ cord.” The prince acquieſced in his reaſons, and the 
fortreſs was carried on with double vigour, the king hay- 
ing ordered his ſubjects to lend the Portugueſe all poſſible 
aſſiſtance. _ | 

His majeſty was, however, ſoon alarmed by the pa- 
thetic remonſtrances of the Mahometan merchants, who 
endeavoured to awaken bim to a ſenſe of his danger, 
from the well known perfidy of the Portugueſe ; and 
addrefling themſelves to him in a body, reminded him 
of the repeated warnings had given bim, and ther 
added, To what end do theſe ſtrangers build a fort in 
« your dominions, but to increaſe their own power, in 
order to ſtrip np of yours and of your kingdom. 
Have they not by the like artifices expelled the king 
* of Quiloa, and robbed many other princes in Africa 
and India of their dominions ? Where, in ſhort, have 
they ever got a footing without leaving numberleſs traces 
of their villainy and cruelty, If therefore you have any 
“ regard for your ſafety and welfare, deſtroy them be- 
« fore they are become too powerful, leſt hereafter you 
© be unable to avert the ruin and deſtruction which they 
vill bring upon yourſelf and kingdom.“ 

This ſpeech had the defired effect, and the alarmed 
monarch began to ſee his folly and danger. He aſſem- 
bled a number of troops, and appointed à day when 
they were to fall upon the Ts, while they were 

nhappily for him, he 
a traitor who watched all his motions ; this was 
Zacote, who was originally of Abyſfinian extraction, 


but having been taken priſoner when young by the Ma- 


hometans of Sofala, had embraced their retigion, and, 
by his addreſs, had raiſed himſelf to the higheſt degree of 
credit with the old king; but being now corrupted by 
the Portugueſe, he betrayed all his maſter's ſecrets, and 
failed not, on this pecafion, to ſend them timely notice 
of the deſigns formed againſt them; on which Gnaja 
prepared to give them a warm reception. 

Accordingly on the day appointed the Sofalans furi- 
ouſly attacked the fort by throwing Hh brands into 
it, while others aſſailed the walls with their warlike en- 
gines. The beſteged, with Gnaja at their head, made a 
very brave defence; but being reduced to thirty-five men, 
the reſt being either fick or invalids, they would have 
ſtood a poor chance againſt ſix thouſand men, had not 
Zacote found means to enter the fort at the head of a 
hundred men, Who immediately attacked the beſiegers 
with fuch bravery, that a deſperate. conflict enſued, in 
which the Portugueſe, now inſpired with freſh courage, 
diſcharged their artillery and darts with fuch vigour, that 
the beſiegers ſoon fled with the utmoſt precipitation and 


terror, leaving them the quiet poſſeſſion of their for- 


treſs ; but the Portugueſe boldly ruſhing out purſued 


them with the utmoſt fury, not only into the city, * 
forced 


0 
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forced their way into the royal palace. They even 
crowded inte the very apartment into which the old king 
had retired, and found him lying on his couch; but their 
inſolence ſoon rouſed his courage, ſo that, blind and old as 
he was, he haſtily aroſe, and darted ſeveral javelins at 
them, which, as they crowded thick upon him, did ſome 
execution, ſeveral of them being wounded ; and among 
the reſt Gnaja received a wound in his neck: when on a 
ſudden the Portugueſe agent advanced with his drawn 
ſcymetar towards the king, and at one blow ſtruck off 
his head, which filled his attendants with dread and 
horror. 6 
Gnaja, fully ſatisfied with ang the good old king 
lying in his blood, and headleſs at his feet, immediately 
orbad his men to offer wy farther violence towards a 
people whom he pretended he wanted to gain by acts of 
friendſhip, rather than to terrify with farther proofs of 
the Portugueſe bravery and martial proweſs ; adding, that 


as they had by this time ſufficiently experienced the one, 


— 


: | 
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he was now ready and willing to give them the moſt con- 


vineing proofs of the other, by acts of humanity 
compaſſion to their preſent diſtreſs. 


and 


This plauſible 
ſpeech had the deſired effect; and the Sofalans, findin 


they had to do with a nation that was too ſtrong an 


Kr ul-for them to contend with, forbore all farther. hoſ- 
tilities. | . 

Oſſorio obſerves, that Gnaja, having ſucceeded ſo far, 
thought it now time to ſettle this newly ſubdued ſtate, 
and, as a mark of the Portugueſe generoſity and gratitude, 
to reward the perfidious Zacota for his friendſhip and fide- 
lity to them in the ampleſt manner. He accordingly 
cauſed him to be ſent for in great pomp, and then pro- 
claimed him king of Sofala, enjoining the people to obey 
him as their ſovereign. He next obliged him to take 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance to the king of Portu- 
gal, and to promiſe to behave on all as his 
moſt faithful tributary. 


CHA 


Of the COMORA 


SECT. 1. 


their Situation ; with a conciſe Account of Comora the prin- 
cipal of them, and of Mayotta, Mobilla, and Angazeja. 
Of the delightful Iſland of Fohanna : a View of it from the 
ad ; and the Hach ure of the Sick who are ſet on ſhore. 
The Face of the Country, as it appeared in a Walk taken by 
two Enghſh Gentlemen: with an Account of the Fruits, 
Brafts, Birds, and Fiſhes. 


HE Comora iſlands take their name from Comora, 

the largeſt of them; they are five in number, and 

the other four are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Mayotta, 

Mohilla, Angazeja, and Johanna. The laſt is ſituated 

in twelve degrees fifteeen minutes ſouth latitude, and 

all of them fie oppoſite the ſhore of Zanguebar, and 
north of the great iſland of Madagaſcar. 

Comora, the largeſt and moſt northerly of theſe iſlands, 

is not frequented by any Europeans, it having no ſafe 
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who arrive in health, are however in danger, by their in- 
temperance in eating the delicious fruits the iſland affords, 
of laying the foundation for diſtempers to break out 
when they go again to ſea, It has alſo been ſaid, that 
lying aſhore is prejudicial to them, on account of the 
moiſt yapours diffuſed from the neighbouring hills ; but 
all the * here is probably occaſioned by a tent be- 
ing not ſufficient to preſerve them from the keenneſs of the 
night- air, and from the damps which riſe from the earth. 
e cannot give a better or more perfect idea of this 
beautiful iſland, which is no more than about ninety 
miles round, than by giving a deſctiption of a walk taken 
by the ingenious Mr, Groſe and fanother Engliſh gen- 
tleman the ſecond day after their arrival, which we ſhall 
do in his own words. 
* As we ſet out pretty early in the morning, we made 
a ſhift to penetrate about five miles into the country 
before the ſun began to be any-ways troubleſome ; and 
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this was no ſmall ſtretch, conſidering the mountainous 
way we had to go. We had fowling-pieces with us, 
and the view of excellent ſport in ſhooting, could we 
have reached the places where we might perceive the 
me lay : but we could not conquer the aſcent of the 
ills, though we endeavoured to ſcramble up them on 


harbour, and the natives being untraQable and averſe to 
any commerce with ſtrangers. For this perhaps they 
have ſufficient reaſon, as it was too common for the“ 
Portugueſe, eſpecially at their firſt entering thoſe ſeas, to! 
take advantage of the ſimplicity of the inhabitants, un- 


acquainted with arms and incapable of defence, and to] 
land parties in order to rob and commit all poffible out- 
rages on'the natives, whom they frequently carried away 
Daves. This may have given them a traditional averſion 
to all ſtrangers; and it is not improbable, that the re- 
venge they might take on the next who viſited them, 
without diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the guilty, may 
have gained them the inhoſpitable character which they 
ſtill retain, 

Angazeja, Mayotta, and Mohilla, are but little re- 
ſorted to, on account of the ſuperior adyantages of Jo- 
hanna, in the ſafety of its road, and the civilized diſpo- 
ſition of the inhabitants, which, together with the fine- 
neſs of the country, have induced the Europeans to touch 
there for refreſhments. 

The ſhips on their arrival anchor in the road on the 
welt fide of the iſland, where the high hills, covered with 
evergreens, ending in a delightful valley, form the moſt 
pleaſing landſcapes that can be imagined. The ſailors 
uſually pitch a tent on ſhore for the reception of the ſick, 
when, ſuch is the excellence of the climate, that thoſe 
ever ſo much diſabled with that dreadful diſeaſe the ſcurvy, 
generally recover their health with ſurpriſing ſpeed, which 
1s probably as much owing to the reviving influence of 

e earth, as to the variety of excellent refreſhments 
With which the country abounds, The common ſailors 
29 


„ the falls of water an 


our hands and knees. We were obliged therefore to 
reſt ſatisfied with what ſmall birds preſented themſelves 
in the vallies and hills that were paſſable. We made 
our breakfaſt on pine-apples, and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts, which ſerved to quench our thirſt, About noon, 
coming to a beautiful piece of water, we ſeated our- 
ſelves in the ſhade by the banks of it, to make a ſe- 
cond meal, as well as to enjoy the tinkling of ſeveral 
little {prings and natural caſcades that 2 from the 
rocks, and, according to their diſtance, ſeemed to 
ſound a gradation of notes, ſo as to form a kind of 
agreeable ſoothing water - muſic. 
The orange and lime- trees, which ſtood in 
numbers about that ſpot of ground, bending under 
the weight of their fruit, diffuſed a moſt. fragrant 
odour. There were alſo pine-apples which grew 
wild of eleven and thirteen inches in circumference, 
of a much richer flavour than thoſe I afterwards met 
with in India. Our guides too made us diſtinguiſh 
a number of goyava, and eſpecially plumb-trees, the 
ſize of whoſe fruit is about that of a damaſcene, and 
leaves a pleaſing reliſh on the palate for fome minutes 
after it is eaten. All theſe growing promiſcuouſly, and 
«© without the leaſt tas, 5 or order, combined with 
the ſtupendous height of the 
1 are hills, covered with trees and verdure, and 
e 4 in 
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ce jn their various breaks and projections exhibiting the 
r boldeft ſtrokes of nature, altogether compoſed what 
<« might, without exaggeration, be called a terreſtrial 
&« paradiſe; compared to which the fineſt gardens in Eu: 
c rope, with their ſtatues, artificial caſcades, compart- 
« ments, and all the refinements of human invention, 
& would appear poor indeed ! Here it was impoſſible for 
4c art to add any thing, but what would rather ſpoil than 
« adorn the feenery. 

It was not then without regret that we quitted ſo 
„ charming à ſpot, after having feaſted our eyes with 
ec the beauties of it; to which it may be mentioned, as 
* no inconfiderable addition, that there was no fear of 
«& wild beaſts or of venomous creatures mixed with our 
« pleaſure, the iſland being fo happy as to produce none. 
C We returned then to our tent, well paid for the flight 
« fatigue we had undergone in this little excurſton.” 

Beſides the fruit already mentioned, and many others 
common in the Indies, there is a remarkable ſort of 
ſweet oranges of a ſmall fize, not exceeding that of a com- 
mon apricot, but filled with a juice that has a much more 
delicious flavour than the larger ſort generally imported 
here from Portugal, under the name of China-oranges ; 
and their being gathered ripe and freſh from the tree 1s 
doubtleſs an —— to their taſte. 

In the woods are à great number of monkies of dif- 
ferent kinds and ſizes, and a beaſt of about the — — 
of a common monkey, with a bead nearly reſembling 
that of a fox; it has a lively piercing eye, its coat is 
woolly, and generally of a mouſe colour; and its tail, 


which is about three feet long, is variegated with circles 
öf black, within an inch of each other, quite to the end; 


the natives call it 4 mocawk, and when taken young it 
foon "grows exceeding tame: the country alſo abounds 
with ſquirrels, which are generally large and ſhy ; but 
neither well ſhaped, nor of an agreeable colour. 

Their oxen, which are very numerous, are of a mid- 
dling ſize, and, like thoſe in the Eaſt Indies, are re- 
miarkable for theit differing from ours in having a large 
fleſhy excreſcence between their neck and back, which, 
when kept in pickle for ſome time, is generally preferred 
either to tongue or udder, it faſtirig ike firm marrow, 
and nothing can be imagined ſweeter than their fleſh. 

© Theit fowls are alſo extremely good and fat; but our 
author obſerves, that he had no opportunity of taſting 
their game, of which they are ſaid to have great variety; 
but the natives are very indifferent ſportſmen, either with 
a net or gun. 

The ſea alſo furniſhes them with fiſh of different ſorts, 
and in great abundance, which they are very expert at 
catching. Among the reſt they have a particular ſpecies 
called the parrot- fiſh, which is beautified with the livelicſt 
colours that can be imagined ; it is about three feet and 
a half in length, thick in proportion, and is eſteemed 
delicious eating. They have likewiſe ſome flat fiſh that 
nearly reſembles the turbot, and alſo thornbacks, mullets, 
and ſeveral other forts, 


SECT. Il. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Fuad, Language, and Manners, e 
fs Vene y 2255 Deſcription of ibeir Huts, and of 4 
Town of Fohanna. | | | 


OST of the inhabitants are tall of ſtature, ftrong, 

and well proportioned ; they have piercing eyes, 

long black hair, lips fomewhat thick, and their com- 

plexions in general are of a colour between olive and 

black; but their women are rather more clumſily made 
than the men. {ak 

The common people only wear a ſkull-cap of any 


ſort of ſtuff, and a coarſe wrapper round their loins ; but 


thoſe of a ſuperior rank have a kind of wide ſleeved ſhirt 
hanging over a pair of long drawers, and a waiſtcoat, 
which is either thick or thin according to the ſeaſon; 
few wear turbans, except thoſe of high rank: theſe are 


_ alſo Wien diſtinguiſhed by the nails of their fingers and 


toes, which they ſuffer to grow to an immoderate length, 
and tinge them with alhenna, a yellowiſh red, furnilhed 


| by a ſhrub that grows in the marſhy places of the iſland, | 


CoMorA Is. avng; 
They uſually carry large knives, or poniards; whic 
tuck in a fach they Your round der waiſts; — 

them have ſilver or agate handles, but they have com. 
monly wooden ones carved, 

\ The women take more pains in their dreſs, and wear 
a ſhort jacket and petticoat, with a fort of looſe gown; 
and a veil to cover their faces. They uſually adorn their 
arms and wriſts with a number of bracelets made of ſilver 

| pewter, copper, iron, and gas, according to their rank 
and circumſtarices. Their fingers and toes, and the ſmall 
of their legs, are likewiſe decked with chains and rings, 
| Their ears are ſtuck ſo full of mock-jewels and ornaments 
of metal, that the lobes are in particular greatly dilat 

| greatly dilated 
and weighed down, which they are taught from their 
infancy to confider as a —— 

The children of both ſexes are ſuffered to go ſtark 
naked from the time of their birth till they are ſeven or 
eight years old; which proceeds leſs from any conſidera. 
tion of the heat of the climate, than from phyſical rea- 
ſons; for they imagine, that infants are more apt to be 
hurt by heat than by cold, and that the free acceſs of 
the air to every part of the body is nutritious and more 
favourable to their growth, than their being heated by 
ſwathing and cloaths, which deprive them of a hardineſs 
conducive to health ; and in caſe of any diſpoſition to 
deformity obſtruct the free courſe of nature, which ſtrives 
to free itſelf from any imperfections. By this means they 
are alſo preſerved from the galling and chafing of cloaths, 
which frequently occaſion ſuch cryings and ftrainings, as 
if not carefully attended to terminate in ruptures, 

As the ſoil is of itſelf ſo naturally fertile as to produce 
every thing they covet for food, fo their conſtitutional in- 
dolence keeps them fatished, without any attempts to 
improve it by tillage or cultivation. They chiefly ſub- 
fiſt on milk and vegetables, both which they poſſeſs in 
great plenty and perfection. Inſtead of oil and vinepar 
to their ſallads, which are of the lettuce kind, they uſe a 
liquid which has fome reſemblance to our treacle, and is 
a preparation of the juice yielded on inciſion from the 
cocoa-nut tree. | 

Their language is a corrupt Arabic, mixed with the 
Zanguebar tongue of the oppoſite part of the continent, 
from whence the Comora iflands were probably firſt peo- 
pled : but thoſe of the faireft complexion, who are ge- 
nerally of the beſt rank, or at leaſt the moſt efteemed a- 
mongſt them, derive their colour partly from the Arab 
mixture, and partly from their communication with 
Europeans, which was formerly much more common 
than at preſent. 

Their manners {till retain much of the fimplicity of un- 
cultivated nature. The mildnefs of the climate renders 
them indolent and prone to venery. They frequently 
make uſe of the li granted them by their religion, 
which is that of Mahometiſm, of divorcing their wives 
upon flight pretences, for the fake of novelty ; they 
have uſually two or three of them, and may have as 
many concubines as they can maintain. | 

hough they are forward to CLE they like, 
they are Far from being thieviſh. They treat the Eng- 
liſh in a very friendly manner, not merely from a prin- 
ciple of intereſt and convenience, though this has doubt- 
leſs ſome influence, but alſo from a ſenſe of gratitude 
for the effectual aſſiſtance they formerly received from 
them in their wars with the Mohilians, and from their 
being aſſured, by frequent intercourſe with them, that 
icy have no intention to invade their country or liberty, 
of which they retain a ſtrong jealouſy againſt the Portu- 
ueſe and other European nations; but chiefly place their 

Pry on the inacceffibility of their mountains, which 

nature has formed as an impenetrable barrier and defence 
of the inland country. | 

The huts of the lower fort of people have ſome re- 
ſemblance to our barns, the fides being formed of reeds 
tied together, and plaiſtered over with a mixture of clay 
and cow-dung ; and the roofs are thatched with cocoa- 
leaves. That man is thought very great who has a houſe 
erected with ſtone and mud. * 
The town, or more properly village, of Johanna 1s 
compoſed of about two hundred houſes and huts toge- 
ther. Thoſe houſes, which are of ſtone, belong to the 


chief, who is honoured wich the title of King of * 
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and to the principal men of the country, Their beſt | lower town by the ſea- ide, except when the European 
buildings are very low, and only of one ſtory high. | ſhips lie there, and he is then accompanied by a nume- 
They permit ſtrangers to come familiarly into their rſt | rous retinue, WT : 

apartments, all the others being reſerved for their fami- | On his 1 board our veſſels, which he ſeldom 
lies. The houſe in which the king reſides is built, like | miſles, he expreſſes a great deſire of knowing the name of 
the reſt, of ſtone and mud, and does riot make a better 2 thing that is new to him; and as he has obtained 
figure than a common Engliſh alms-houſe; it being | a tolerable ſmattering of the Engliſh tongue; he is very 
wretchedly furniſhed, and aukwardly hung with pieces inquiſitive in relation to our wars in Europe, and is par- 
of coarſe chintz, with here and there a ſmall looking- | ticularly pleaſed with the civility of the Engliſh captains, 
glaſs, Yet with all this inferiority in point of ſtate and |. who regale him with European fare, and generally ſalute 
randeur, in compariſon with what is ſeen in more ex- him with five guns, both on his coming on board and at 
tenſive and civilized kingdoms, his title of king cannot | his departure. This is a ceremon he would not wil- 
be improper, he having all the eſſentials of royalty, and | lingly diſpenſe with, as it is a mar of reſpect that gives 
an unlimited power over his ſubjects both in temporals him an air of importance, and tends to increaſe, or at 


and ſpirituals ; with the government of ſeventy- three | leaſt preſerye the eſteem of his ſubjects. His attend- 


i near thirty thouſand inhabitants. ants, however, are far from ſtanding ſo much upon ce- 
wy * ? remony as their ſovereign, and have a forward way of 
* begging any thing t fancy, and even put on an air of 

SECT, III. ail eisen if RE refuſed. 


Of the Manner in which Johanna became ſubject to the pre-] When any ſhip arrives, it is neceſſary to obtain the 
"ſent Race of Kings. The Preſents necefſary to be made him. | licence of this prince for dealing with the natives, eſpe- 
The Manner in which Trade is carried on in Canoes, The] cially for the more conſiderable articles of refreſhment, 


- Canes and Panguays deſeribed. ſuch as oxen and goats, and alſo for wooding, watering 


4 | and landing the men. His permiſſion, however, is pur- 

HE grand-father of the preſent king, ſays our au- chaſed at a reaſonable expence, conſiſting of a few pre- 

thor, was an Arab, or Mooriſh trader to Moſam- ſents, as a little gun-powder, a few muſquets, ſome 
bique, — 5 with a Portugueſe, with whom | yards of ſcarlet cloth, or other European commodities. 
he was dealing for ſlaves, he killed him; and being oblig- Indeed a ſhip has no ſooner caſt anchor than it is ſur- 

ed inſtantly to fly, put to ſea in the firſt boat he could | rounded by a number of canoes, the people hurrying 


ſeize on the ſhore, when the firſt land he made. was. Jo- | aboard with refreſhments of the produce of the iſlands 3 
hanna; where meeting with an hoſpitable reception, he | and it is diverting enough to obſerve the confuſion and 
remained ſome years in obſcurity, till an Arabian veſſel | ſtrife among the rowers, all of whom exert their utmoſt 
being driven in there by ſtreſs of weather, he made him- | endeavours to get firſt to their market the ſhip. When 
ſelf known to his countrymen, and procured them all the | the ſea runs high they are ſometimes over-ſet, but this 
relief the place afforded. In the mean while he had per- |js attended with no danger, on account of their bei 
fectly learned the language, was become acquainted with | excellent ſwimmers, and therefore they only loſe their 
the manners of the inhabitants, and was fo pleaſed with | little cargoes of greens and fruit. Moſt of theſe canoes 
the fertility and pleaſantneſs of the country, that he not | are balanced on each ſide with out-leagers, formed of 
only laid afide all thoughts of leaving it, but formed a | two poles: each, with one acroſs to prevent theit over- 
ſcheme to raiſe himfelf to the ſovereignty of it ; and the | ſetting, which has ſome reſemblance to the ing · proas 
Arabs his countrymen readily entered into his views, from | we have deſcribed in treating of the iſland of Tinjan and 
the advantages they hoped to derive from his ſucceſs, others in the Eaſt Indies. They uſe paddles inftead of 

Inſtead of proceeding on a plan of violence, he made | oars, and both ends of theſe veſſels are formed for cutting 
himſelf nece to the natives by inſtructing them in | the water, without any diſtinction of head and ftern, 
the uſe of arms, before unknown to them, particularly | and conſequently they can fail backwards and forwards 
the lance, which thoſe of any rank amongſt them now | without tacking about. Their larger boats, called pan- 
handle with great dexterity. This, with his teaching | guays, are raiſed ſome feet above the fides with reeds 
them other methods of war, entirely new to thoſe ſimple | and branches of trees, well bound together with ſmall 
ſavages, proving of ſingular advantage to them, by en- | cord, and afterwards made water-proof with a kind of 
abling them to repulſe the inhabitants of the neighbouring | bitumen or reſinous ſubſtance, The maſt (for few of 
iſlands, eſpecially of Mohila, with whom they were con- | them have more than one) carries a fail or two made either 
ſtantly at variance, ſometimes invading and at others in- | of the leaves of the cocoa-tree, or of ſheer-graſs matted 
vaded by them, acquired him ſuch reſpect and wy may bo together; and in theſe boats they will venture out to ſea 
that ſoon availing himſelf of it, he cauſed himſelf to for trips of three or four weeks, and ſometitnes longer. 
elected their chief, or king, and to be inveſted with deſpo- | Not long ago it was common for the natives, when 
tic power. In obtaining this point he proceeded by de- | they came off with refreſhments to the ſhips of cocoa- 
grees, and made uſe of all his art; but he had no ſooner | nuts, plantanes, fowls, &c. to deal entirely by way of 
gained the ſummit of his ambition, than he made them | barter for handkerchiefs, rags, glaſs bottles, bits of iron, 
repent of their confidence and credulity ; for he not only | and in ſhort almoſt any thing, without regard to money 
ſtrengthened himſelf by inviting ſome of his countrymen | but they now begin to know its value, and will part with 
to ſettle in the iſland with their families; but choſe for his | only the moſt inconſiderable articles in this manner. 
guards the moſt bold and reſolute of the natives, by which | However, they ſell every thing as cheap as can well be 
means he was ſoon able to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- | deſired. 


ment. "Thoſe who endeavoured to oppoſe his preten- | If the Engliſh want to purchaſe cattle, fowls, or cow- 
fions and innovations he forced from their families, and | ries, they deſire to be paid in ſpecie, fire-arms, or gun- 
ſold for ſlaves to the Arabs, who, upon this change, re- powder. They likewiſe ſolicit all who come there, par- 
forted more than ever to the iſland for the ſake 2 ticularly the paſſengers, to contribute a dollar or two 
and this they ſtill continue. In ſhort, he overcame all | towards improving the navigation they carry on with 
oppoſition, and before his death bequeathed the ſovereignty | ths continent of Africa, and, to influence them by the 
of the iſland to his ſon, who was about forty- three years | force of example, produce ſeveral lifts of perſons who 
of age when his father died, and obtaining the ble | have ſubſcribed; ſo that they ſometimes colle& thirty or 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom enjoyed it during his life ; and | forty dollars from a ſhip that touches there : and when 
dying a few years ago left two ſons, the eldeſt of whom | the captains leave the place, they generally make it a point 
ſucceeded him, and was on the throne in 1750. for them to ſign, and alſo to leave with them a certifi- 


The king for the moſt part reſides about nine miles up | cate of the uſa have received: 
in the country, ſeldom coming to what they call the | n 
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C HAP. VI. 


Of MADAGASCAR, and the Iſles of MAURITIUS and BOURBON. 


8E CT. 1 
Its Name, Situation, and Extent. The Face of the Country : 


its principal Rivers, Minerals, Trees, Plants, Beaſts, 
| Birds, ues, and Fiſhes. 


ADAGASCAR, the largeſt of the African iſlands, 
and one of the bigg 


eſt in the known world, is 
called by the natives Madacaſc : but.the Portugueſe, who 
firſt diſcovered it, gave it the name of St. Laurence 
the French call it Vile Dauphine, or the Dauphin's 
iſland ; and the Nubian phers, Perſians, and Arabs 
call it Serandib. - It is ſituated between the twelfth and 
twenty-fixth 7 of ſouth latitude, and between the 
forty- fourth and fifty-firſt degrees of eaſt longitude from 
London, about forty leagues to the eaſt of the continent 
of Africa, it being about a thouſand miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and generally between two and three 
hundred miles broad. Its ſouthernmoſt end, which leans 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, is the broadeſt ; - for 
towards the north it grows much narrower, and terminates 
in a point. At a diſtance from the ſea are many high 
and ſteep mountains, yet it abqunds in ſpacious plains 
that have excellent paſture, and has ſeveral large foreſts 
always green, in which lemons, pomegranates, and a 
variety of other fruits grow wild. It has, alſo ſeveral 
conſiderable rivers and lakes. | 

The iſland is divided into ſeveral countries and pro- 
vinces, inhabited by different nations, who ſpeak the 
ſame language, but differ in their complexions. Theſe 
ſeveral nations are perpetually at war with each other, 
not from the defire of ſubduing each others territories 
but in order to plunder each other of their goods and 


cattle. Ir? | 

The principal rivers of this iſland are thoſe of. St. Au- 
ſtine, called by the natives Onghelabe, Ampatres, 

— * Mangharac, Munherei, Vohitſinenes, Ma- 


Maranzari, and Franſhere. 


numpani, 

In this . 
iron, of which the natives make razors, lances, hatchets, 

and other inſtruments. Here are alſo ſeveral ſorts of 
precious ſtones, as topazes, amethyſts, agates, and ſe- 
veral ſorts of jaſper : frankincenſe, and benzoin are found 
in abundance ; and ambergriſe is gathered on the ſea- 

Among the fruit, beſides the lemon and pomegranate 
trees already mentioned, they have palmettos, plantanes, 
bananas, tamarinds, a currant which grows on a tree, and 
not on a buſh as in Europe, and is very pleaſant. 

They have a large tree that bears a kind of plumb, 
which when ripe is black and of the ſize of a cherry, 
and on the inſide are little ſtones like thoſe of grapes; 
this tree has thorns two inches long. Theſe trees have a 
fruit like a ſloe, but very ſweet, growing on a prickly 
buſh. —_ D Atfotun ot 5 | 

They have a very tall tree, the leaf of which reſembles 
that of the pear-tree ; it has a fruit ſpeckled like a ſpar- 
row's egg, and of the ſame ſize; it is full of ſeeds, 
and of a ſweet juice eſteemed a certain cure for fluxes. 

They have a kind of nut which ſmells of all forts of 
ſpices; it is as large as a nutmeg, but browner, and 
more round. | y 

They have pepper which grows in ſmall quantities, no 
care being taken to cultivate it; this pepper grows. in 
cluſters upon ſhrubs that trail upon the ground, 

Here is a tree whoſe leaves and tender. ſprigs ſting 
like nettles, but the root is of great uſe where'there is a 
ſcarcity of water, which is the caſe of many parts of the 
country ; for it retains a great deal of juice, which is 
extracted by beating the root in a wooden mortar, and 
prefling out the liquor; and of the bark of this tree they 


found gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and 


4 


: 


N 


make ropes. Here is wood proper for building, as 
cedar and ebony ; but none fi = maſts, hey — 
alſo ſugar-canes, oats, barley, and rice. 

The , plains are covered with ſeveral ſorts of graſs of 
different colours, which grow to a much greater height 
than any in England: the natives never cut any for hay ; 
for before the old is withered, new graſs ſprings — 
under it; but they commonly ſet the old graſs on fire, p 

There is alſo tobacco, which is ſmoked in reeds or 
ſhells. The natives-are alſo fond of ſmoking a plant, to 
which they give the name of ler ; this plant 
oe about five feet high, bearing a long and lender 
eaf, and a pod which contains about a dozen ſeeds like 
hemp-ſeed. The natives mix the leaves and ſeeds toge- 
ther, and Jay them three or four days in the ſun, till they 
are very and fit to be ſmoked ; but it ſtrongly in- 
toxicates the people : their eyes, after ſmoking it, look 
red and fiery, and their aſpect fierce: and wild; they are 
even more active, bold, and vigorous: while the effect 
continues; but thoſe! who uſe it much are weak and 
they are not intoxicated by fmok- 


jerman 


diſpirited whenever 
ing it. | | 

n ſhort, the a is ſo fertile that it produces two 
crops in a year of every thing, except. fugar-canes 
which muſt be left two - por — that op may 
grow to a proper ſize. * | 

The country abounds with oxen prodigioufly large, 
and yet fo nimble and unruly, that will leap very 
high fences: they are beautifully coloured, ſome of 
them being ftreaked like a tyger, others are black with 
white ſpots, and ſome are white with black ſpots. They 
have a protuberance between their ſhoulders, which has 
ſome reſemblance to that of a camel, and conſiſts of 
fat and fleſh; ſome of theſe humps are ſaid to weigh 
between three and fourſcore pounds, The cows do not 
give ſo much milk as ours in England; nor will th 
ever ſuffer themſelves to be milked till the calf has 
ſucked; fo that they keep a calf for every cow till ſhe 
is again with calf, for they ſeldom miſs a ſeaſon. 

e are ſome ſheep with great heavy tails, and alſo 
goats; but they keep no tame hogs, theſe being ſuffi- 
ciently numerous in the country, and ſo very miſchie- 
vous to the plantations of potatoes, and other roots, 
that they are forced to fet traps in order to catch them. 

They have alſo wild dogs, and foxes, which are very 
fierce, and will ſometimes attack a man; but they have 
no lions, tygers, or any other ſavage beaſts. 

ey have excellent ſowls, with plenty of turtle- 
Ps partridges, pigeons, ducks, teal, and other wild 
owl. 

The bees of Madagaſcar are very numerous, and 
t quantities of honey are found in the woods, The 
natives alſo keep bee-hiyes ; for they not only eat the 
honey, but make a palatable liquor of it, called toack, 
which has a confiderable ſpirit, and of which they fre- 
quently drink till they are intoxicated ; this is the 
common liquor drank at their entertainments. 
; There are two or three kinds of filk, found in 8 
in almoſt every part of the iſland, ſome of a browni 
colour, and one fort white, the outſide of which is full 
of ſmall pointed prickles. The cone is about three 
inches long, ſhaped like a. ninepin, and at the top is 
found a ſmall hole, out of which a blackiſh worm is 
ſometimes ſeen to creep ; but we have no account of its 
changing its form in the manner of the common filk- 
worms, though it probably becomes a flying inſect. 
ere are, however, no mulberry trees in the iſland, 
and theſe worms and filk are found on three or four dif- 
ferent ſort of trees, adhering to the thick branches or 
trunk. The people pull out the cone on their knees, 
teazing it to pieces with their hands, and then ſpin it 


with 
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with a ſpindle made of a bone, and à rock-ſtaff, after | 
which they weave it, and it makes pretty fine lambers 
to wear round their waift, | | 
In ſome parts of the country is a tree called roſeer, 
which is of t uſe to the lower or middling fort of 
ple, from its 1 materials for a cloth to wear 
round their waiſt. The leaf reſembles that of the co- 
coa tree, but is longer by two feet, and bears a plumb 
almoſt like a damaſcene. The outer bark they take away, 
and the inner, which is white,” they peel off entire, and 
beat with a ftick till it is ſoft and pliable. It then re- 
ſembles a long, white, thin ſhaving. After this they 
ſoak it in water, then ſplit it into threads, which they 
tie together, and weave into cloth. They frequently 
dye a part of it, and make their Jambers ftriped. 
They have large ſnakes, but they are not poifonous ; 
they ſeldom bite any one, and when they do, it is attended 


animal. 


79 the ſword fiſh, the fea hedge-hog, 


fiſh common to other countries in 


cellent turtle, 
and many kinds 


| 8 E C TY II. | 
Of the Perfons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuftame, and Food of the 
| | | People. | | 


As to the perſons of the natives, they are common- 
ly tall, well made, of an olive complexion, and 

ſome of them pretty black. Their hair is not woolly, 
like that of the negroes of Guinea ; but it is always 
black, and for the moſt part curls naturally ; their noſes 
ay not flat, though they are ſmall, nor have they thick 
lips. * | | 
"The men wear only a piece of cotton cloth or filk 
round their waiſt, called a lamber ; ſome 'of theſe th 
make themſelves, but thoſe who are rich buy the ſilks and 
calicoes at ſea-port towns, giving a great price for 
them, as a cow and a calf for no more than will make 
one lamber. The men and women of diſtinction alſo 
adorn themſelves with rings on their wriſts, ſome are 
of gold, ſome of ſilver, but moft of them of copper. 
They curl their hair, and make it lie cloſe and ſmooth, 
and thoſe of ſuperior rank adorn their hair with rings, 
and other ornamerits, | A. J 

The women wear a lamber which reaches to their 
feet, and above it a garment like a ftraight ſhift, which 
covers all the body, and has ſhort fleeves. This is 
commonly made of cotton, and dyed of a dark colour. 
The women of ſuperior rank adorn it with beads, eſ- 
pecially in the back, where they ate ranged in rows, 
and "croſs each other ; theſe being of different colours, 
form a large double croſs ſo like the Union flag, that 
one would imagine they copied it. n 
The women are remarkable for their obedience to 
their huſbands, their good temper, and agreeable con- 
verſation. Indeed, the people in general are of a hu- 
mane and friendly diſpoſition, ' they ſhare with their 
neighbours what they take in hunting, and the great 
even take a pride in relieving” the diſtreffed, though 
they were before at enmity. In ſhort, they have many 
virtues; but, as in other countries, there are conſiderable 
numbers who violate the laws of juſtice and humanity, 
in order to gratify their. paſſions ; but thefe perhaps are 
not more numerous than in civilized countries. | 

They are not deficient in point of underſtanding, 
but are capable of reaſoning upon any ſubject where 
they have not been blinded by fuperſtition; 'and many 
of them are endued with admirable good fenſe. . 
The moſt reſpeAful ſalutation is licking the feet of a 
ſuperior. This kind of abject ſubmifion is praQiſed 
by all inferior perſons when they addrefs their prince, 
and by the women when they come to welcome their 
hufbands on their returning from the wars: the ſlaves 
alſo pay the ſame prepoſterous mark of reſpect to their 
maſters; but thoſe of ſuperior rank lick only the knees 
of their ſovereigns. | | Rona 

29. 


A FR Ife "A; 


with no worſe conſequence than the bite of any other 


Here are great numbers of lobſters and craw-fiſh, ex- 


the fame climate. In the rivers are many alligators. 


ey] and exactly fitted to his. legs. 


| 
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The riches of the inhabitants conſiſt in cattle; and iti 
fields of rice and roots, which are under the manage 
ment of their flaves. Gold and ſilver here ſerve” only 
for ornaments ; for whatever they purchaſe, it is by way 
of exchange, the uſe of money not being known 
amongſt them, | 

The common food of the inhabitants is cow's milk; 
rice, and roots, and they ſometimes roaſt large pieces 
of beef with the hide on; they frequently broil meat 
on the coals, and ſometimes bake it, by making a hole 
in the earth, on the bottom of which they lay ſtones, 
then making a great fire in it, let it burn Gil the ſtones 
are red-hot: then placing ſticks over the embers, they 
put in their meat, and covering up the hole, let it con- 
tinue there till it is baked, They alſo ſometimes boil 
their meat and fowls, but have no bread; inſtead of 
which they make uſe of various roots. 


—— 
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SECT. III. wk cn ne 
Of the Drifi and Prtver of ide Svvet links. "This Cite 
4 ard The . of . — War. © 


R. Drury mentions a king to whom he was pre- 

ſented, whoſe hair was twiſted in knots, begin- 
ning at the crown of his head, where they formed a 
ſmall circle ; below them was another ring of knots, 
and thus they were continued in ſeveral circles, each 
larger than that above it. On ſome of thefe knots 
hung fine beads ; he had alfo a forehead=piece of beads 
that hung ſo low as to reach his noſe. About his neck 
he had a fine necklace,” formed of two "rings of 
beads, ſeveral of which were of gold ; this necklace 


| hung down before in the manner of ah alderman's chain, 
| and on each wriſt he had five or ſix filver bracelets, an 


four rings of gold upon his fingers. On each ankle 
were near twenty ſtrings of beads ftrung very cloſe, 

| | He had a filk mantle 
over his ſhoulders, and another piece of filk, as uſual, 
about his waiſt. But theſe ſovereigns are as different in 
the diſpoſition of their ornaments, as in their paſſions. 
They ufually give audience to their ſubjects fitting 
croſs- legged on a mat. 0 8 
Ty they have an abſolute power over the lives 
of their ſubjects, and ſometimes kill thoſe who exaſpe- 
rate them with their own hand; they will talk famillar- 
ly with every body, and yet preferve a decent ſtate, 

They have cities, towns, and villages, noblemert 
and ſlaves. Many of the cities contain upwards of x 
thoufand huts, which are built with branches of trees, 
and covered on the top with leaves, in ſuch a manner 
as to keep out the rain. But theſe buildings are ex- 
tremely low, and cannot be entered without ſtooping. 
The houſe of the prince is built up with boards, form- 
ed by the hatchet out of the trunks of trees; for they 
have not the uſe of faws. Theſe buildings, though 
handſomer than the others, are not raiſed much aboye 
ſix or ſeven fect from the ground. | 

Their cities are uot, + with ditches near fix feet 
deep, and as many in breadth, with paliſadoes within, 
on the banks of the ditchz and ſometimes, when th 
apprehend the approach of an enemy, they are defend- 
ed by trees cut down, forming a kind of wall; and if 
it be in a ſtrong place, this defence is made with a ſtone 
wall without mortar. 34 | 

Yet the princes have no regular bodies of troops 
trained to war, but make uſe of their vaſſals; who en- 
deavour to imitate their bravery, but generally fly when 
they ſet them the example, or when they ate killed. 
Their arms are lances and hatchets made in the coun- 


| try, and guns purchaſed of the Europeans who fre- 


quent their ports. | 
Wben they make war, it is very common for parties to 
go out and ſurprize their enemies by night when leaſt ex- 
peed. On theſe expeditions every man generally car- 
ries a piece of meat in his hand, and entering the town in 
the dead of night, throws the meat to the gs to prevent 
e 


their barking, When they are all entered one fires 2 

muſket, at the noiſe of which the inhabitants ſuddenly 

18 | riſings 
* 


430 
riſing, haſtily endeavour to get out of the doors of their 
ow huts in a ſtooping poſture, but are ſtabbed with 
lances. The children and women they take captive, and 
driving away all the cattle they can find, they burn the 
town, and then return home with the plunder and the 
cattle by private ways. 
Indeed it is cuſtomary with them in time of war to 
hide their wives, children, and cattle in remote and ſecret 
places in the woods, that the enemy may not find them 
when they plunder the country ; but the women and 
children are never with the cattle, leſt their bellowing 
ſhould make a diſcovery, In this caſe the women, to 
revent their being traced by the track 22 leave, draw 

bop hs after them whea they retire to this ſol 
T hough they have rio knowledge of letters, they have 

a conciſe ſyſtem of laws, which are handed down by me- 
mory. from father to ſon ; and theſe, for the moſt part, 
ſeem formed in good ſenſe. 

If one man ults another maliciouſly, and breaks 
a leg or an arm, the offender is hned fifteen head of 
cattle, which he muſt pay to the ſufferer. 

. If a perſon breaks another's head, and the wounded 
has not returned the blow, he has three cows or oxen 
far the damage. ee 

If two men quarrel, and one curſes the other's father 
and mother, whether they be dead or alive, and his an- 
tagoniſt retorts not the curſe againſt his father and mo- 
ther, he recovers two oxen for the d 
If a man is catched robbing his neigh of an ox 
or a cow, he. muſt reſtore ten for it ; and this is rigorouſly 
executed, though it is frequently violated by the great 
men, who, as in other countries, are ſeldom held by the 
ordinary laws of their country. 

If a perſon is taken ſtealing Guinea corn, caravan- 
ces, potatoes, & e. out of a plantation, he forfeits a cow 
and calf to the owner, or more in proportion to the 
offence. If one man's cattle breaks into another's plan- 
tation, for every beaſt found there the owner muſt give 
an iron ſhovel. 1 4 

If a man borrows a cow of his neighbour, in a year's 
time fix calves are ſuppoſed to be the proper value which 
he ought to return; and if he then neglect paying, thoſe 
calves are ſuppoſed. to be three ſteers and three heifers, 
and the increaſe computed to ariſe by their growth 
and production is due to the man of whom the cow was 
borrowed. 

If any man be caught ſtealing another's hive of honey, 


: 


* 
= 


the fine is three iron ſhovels; for it muſt be obſerved, 


that ſhovels and hoes, in the courſe of exchange, ſerve 
the purpoſe of. ſmall money. | | 

If aman lies with the wife of his ſuperior, he forfeits 
thirty head of cattle, beſides a great number of beads and 
ſhovels; but if the man is of an equal rank, he is fined 
twenty cattle : but to lie with one of the wives of the 
king is death. But, notwithſtanding this, if a man has 
two wives, and his brother or- an intimate friend comes 
to, viſit him, he makes no ſcruple of letting him lie with 
one of them. IS 


SECT. IV. 


Of their religious and ſuperſtitious Rites ; their Devations ; 
their Manner of adminiſtering an Oath ; the Form of Cir- 
cumcifion 3 their Funeral Ceremonies; and of the Umoſſees, 
or pretended Magicians. A 


HEY acknowledge and adore the one Supreme 

God, whom they call Deaan Unghorray, which 
ſiznifies the Lord above ; but they ſay, there are four other 
lords, each of whom has his reſpeRive quarter of the 
world, as the northern, the eaſtern, the ſouthern; and the 
weſtern lords. The eaſtern lord they ſay is the diſpenſer of 
plagues and miſeries to mankind, by the permiſſion or 
command of the Supreme God; and. though the others 
alſo fulfil his commands, they are chiefly the diſpenſers of 
benefits. Theſe lords they conſider as mediators between 
men and the great God, on which account they have 
an high veneration for them, and recommend themſelves 
to them in their prayers and facrifices. © | ries 
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itary retreat. 
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They have in their houſes a ſmall portable image, 
idol — ohne to religious uſes : K * 


—— 


ſpirits of their anceſtors, begging 
want, and returning thanks for thoſe they have re- 


ſacred offices him 
their devotions. | 

Their oaths or manner of ſwearing is performed in a 
very ſingular manner, which will appear from the fol- 
lowing inſtance : The maſter of a French ſhip putting in 
at Port Dauphine, where the French, by their behaviour, 
had made the natives their mortal enemjes, pretended to 
be an ambaſſador from the French king; and going aſhore 
in great tate, entered into an alliance with the queen of 
that part of the country, on which ſhe cauſed her Owley 
to be elevated in the above manner ; and a bullock being 
killed they took ſome of the tail, and ſome of the hair of 
the noſe and eye-brows, and put on the live coals that 
were ſmoking under the Owley, which they alſo ſprinkled 


with the blood of the victim. The liver was then roaſted, 


one piece of which was placed on the vehicle of the guar- 
dian ſpirit, and two pieces ſtuck on two lances, which were 
fixed in the W between the queen and the ambaſſa- 
dor; and then the queen took the oath in the following 
terms: | | 

I ſwear by the great God above, by the four Gods 
of the four quarters of the world, by the ſpirits of my 
forefathers, and before this holy Owley, that neither 
myſelf, nor any of my offspring or people, who afliſt 
at this ſolemn oath for themſelves and their offspring, 
will willingly kill any Frenchmen, . unleſs they firſt 
* kill ſome of us; and if we, or any of us, mean any 
< other by this, but the plain and honeſt truth, may this 
liver which Inow eat be turned to poiſon in my belly, 


and inſtantly kill me.” When ſhe had ſaid this, ſhe 


took the piece of liver off the lance and ate it; after 
which the ambaſſador did the ſame. 4 
Theſe people perform the rite of circumciſion, but 
with very 2 ceremonies from thoſe practiſed by the 
Jews and Mahometans. It is commonly performed when 
the child is about a year old, but they have no certain 
time of doing it. Great preparations are made by pre- 
paring toack, a liquor made of honey and the honey- 
combs together; and the people, before the ceremony 
begins, give themſelves up to mirth and rejoicing, man 
drinking to exceſs. A bull is tied and laid on the ground, 
and the relations and friends bring preſents of cows, 


calves, . beads, hatchets, &c. till 4. the principal 
5 relation 
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relation runs with the child in his arms to the bull, and 
putting the child's right hand on the bull's right horn, 
ſays, ** Let the great God above, the lords of the 
* four quarters of the world, and the guardian ſpirits 


« proſper this child, and make him a great man; let 


&« him be ſtrong, like this bull, and overcome his 
« enemies.“ | 

If the bull roars while the boy's hand is on his horn, 
they conſider it as an unfortunate omen of his being 
fickly or unhappy: Any experienced man in the neigh- 
bourhood 8 the office, by cutting off the fore- 
kin as cloſe as he can, while two men hold the child's 
legs and arms. When the fore-ſkin is cut off, it is put 
upon a ſtick like a gun-ramrer, the biggeſt end of which 
is cut pointed, and a man goes with it to the wood and 
throws it eaſtward, The ceremony being finiſhed; the 
boy is delivered to his mother, who is ſeated on a mat 
ſurrounded by women, and the bull-being killed, per- 
haps with ſeveral oxen, if that be not ſufficient; to feaſt 
the whole company. The meat is boiled, ſome parts 
broiled, and others roaſted z- and the weapons of the men 
being ſecured to prevent miſchief, they are plentifully 
ſupplied with toack, and the revel continues with ſing- 
ing, dramming, hollowing and blowing of ſhells as long 
as they are able; and the feaſting ſometimes laſts 
ni ht. * | | | 

The veneration they have for their forefathers, and the 
aſſurance of their ſpirits always exiſting, appears in almoft 
every circumſtance of the few religious offices they per- 
form. The burial of the dead is very ſingular and ſo- 
lemn. As they treat each other in all calamities and 
misfortunes with great humanity, ſo they frequently viſit 
the ſick, and contribute all in their power to aſſiſt the 
afflicted family, and to reſtore thoſe to health who are ill. 
When a perſon dies, all the relations and neighbours 
come to the houſe, the women lament, and the men 
aſſiſt in preparing for the funeral, | The firſt thing to be 
done is to pitch upon a tree for the coffin ;' then a cow or 
an ox is killed, and ſome of the blood ſprinkled on it, 
while they offer up their prayers to their forefathers, their 
guardian ſpirits, and demi-gods, to affiſt them, and take 
care that the tree be not ſplit in falling, nor that any 
man be hurt in felling or cutting it. After the tree is 
down they cut the trunk about à foot longer than the 
corpſe, and then ſplit it in the middle, for they always 
chooſe a tree which they know will-ſplit. They then 
dig both parts hollow, in the manner of two troughs, 
and it is then fit to be carried to the houſe. In the mean 
time the corpſe is waſhed and ſewed up in a lamber, or 

haps in two. Frankincenſe, or a gum very like it, 
s all the while kept burning in the houſe. The corpſe 
is ſeldom kept above a day, eſpecially in hot weather; 
but being put into the troughs they are neatly cloſed to- 
gether, and carried on fix men's ſhoulders, | 
Every family has a N bury ing- place, which none 
dare to break into. It is encloſed with a kind of pali- 
ſadoes, and when they come near the place, the corpſe 
is ſet down on the outſide, and four fires are made, one 


— each corner without the burying- place. On thoſe fires 


e, and divided into quarters, conſuming the whole. 
Jhey then ſprinkle frankincenſe on the coals, and ſpread 
them about: which being done, the chief, or eldeſt of 
the family, goes to the gate of the burying-place, and 
hollows-aloud ſeveral times; after which he calls upon 
all the dead there depoſited, beginning at the earlieſt and 
proceeding to the laſt, mentioning every one diſtinctly 
by name; and concludes with telling them, that a grand- 
child, or relation, is come to lie among them, and hopes 
"Y will receive him as a friend, Hethen opens the gate, 
and two or three perſons are ſent in to dig the grave, 
which is commonly ſeven or eight feet deep; and the body 
being placed in it, is covered with earth, without any 
farther ceremony. _ | 

Nobody is permitted to enter the burying-ground but 
ſome of ho neareſt relations and the bearers ; and they 
have no ſooner left it than the door is cloſed up. There 
are generally a great number of people without, who are 
buſily employed in cutting up and dividing among them- 
ſelves the cattle which the rich cauſe to be brought for 
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burn an ox or cow, which was before killed on pur- 
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that purpoſe; but thoſe who are poor cannot gratify their 
friends ſo bountifully. They commonly go once a year 
to this burying-place to clear it of weeds, but never enter 
it till they have burnt a bullock or a cow before it. 
It ought not. to be omitted, that their manner of 
mourning does not conſiſt in the colour or form of the 
ment, but in ſhaving their heads ; and every man 
under the juriſdiction of a king; or lord, who does not do 
this at the death of his prince, is eſteemed diſaffected. 
The ſuperſtition of theſe people appears in nothing 
more evident, than in their implicit obedience to all the 
directions of their umoſſees, or magicians, who pretend 
to know the ſecret powers of nature, and how to engage 
the aſſiſtance of the guardian ſpirits on all occaſions, They 
pretend by their charms and incantations to ſearch into 
futurity, and by mixing certain ingredients to be carried 
before an army, to inſure their ſucceſs, while, by throw- 
ing it towards their enemies, they can defeat all their, de- 
ſigns. By 5 the bee - hives they are ſuppoſed to 
make the honey poiſonous to thoſe who ſteal it, while 
thoſe to whom it belongs may eat it in ſafety ; and ſuch 
faith have the people in theſe impoſtors, that thoſe whom 
no laws could bind are deterred by the dread of death 
from touching what the umoſſee has rendered an object 
of terror, Nothing of importance can be —8.— 


| without conſulting them, and it appears that ſome of the 


lords, who are men af ſenſe, keep one of theſe conjurers 
out of policy, only to amuſe their people, who, they 
think, ought to be humoured in their bigotry, and cap- 
tivated by the artifices of theſe impoſtors, in order to 
render them more tractable and obedient. Indeed the 
ſueceſs promiſed by their incantations does not always 
happen; but when it fails, they are never at a loſs for a 
reaſon : and as they frequently gueſs right, and what the) 
promiſed comes to paſs, their wiſdom and {Kill are ad- 
mired, and they meet with eſteem, reputation, and re- 
wards. | . 

Theſe umoſſees, however, never interfere in the acts 
of religion, except in fixing the proper minute of per- 
forming them: nor, in religious matters, is any one 
offended becauſe his neighbour has ſome ceremonies of 
his own, and deviates from the general forms, * 
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The Anme, Ce, a Relicien. F difirent. Pudls 
from the — Inhabitants of 42. * 


No the ſouth-weſt of Madagaſcar, are a people 
who ſeem almoſt of a different ſpecies from the 

other inhabitants of the iſland, Theſe are called Vir- 
zimbers. Their heads are of a very ſingular ſhape, the 


' hinder part being as flat as a trencher, and the forehead 


nearly ſo, which, our author obſerves, was probably 
occaſioned their preſſing the child's head from its 
birth. Their hair is not long, like that of the other 
natives, nor is it quite ſo woolly as the hair of the in- 
habitants of Guinea. They have alſo a language pe- 
culiar to themſelves, though they ſpeak that of the 
iſland. | 9227 | 

The religion of theſe people is likewiſe different 
from that of the other natives, they having no Owleys 
in their houſes ; but pay an extraordinary veneration to 
the new moon, and to ſeveral animals, as a cock, a 
lizard, and ſome others. When they fit down to their 
meals, they take a bit of meat, and throwing it over 
their heads ſay, There is a bit for the ſpirit.” Then 
cutting four more little bits, they throw them to the. 
lords of the four quarters of the earth. 'This is the ge- 
neral practice of thoſe who have a regard for religion, 
though there are many who negle& it, juſt as in Europe 
many negle& ſaying grace at their meals. But theſe 
people, like the others, have neither prieſts nor temples : 
rior is difference of religion conſidered as a crime. 

The Virzimbers alſo dreſs their food in a better and 
more orderly manner than the other inhabitants, boiling 
plantanes or potatoes with their meat, and making a 
kind of ſoup. 


Theſe 
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Theſe people make very earthen ware, as pots, 
diſhes, and jugs, — die bot. within and without, 
and are very ingenious artificers in many other things. 


SECT. VI. 


the Burepcau have attempted to make 
© Settlements. | 


PE places remarkable on the coaſt from the Eu- 
| ropeans having traded thither, are the Bay of An- 


tongil, the iſland of St. Mary, Fort Dauphin, and the 


Bay of St. Auguftin. | | 
Bay of Antongil is fituated on the eaſtern coaſt, 
in the 16th degree of ſouth latitude ; it extends about 

14 leagues due north, and is 9 leagues broad at its en- 
trance. In the bottom of the bay is a ſmall iſland, 
which affords plenty of proviſions, good water, and a 
ſafe harbour for ſhipping. | | 
This bay was once frequtented by the Dutch, who 
had a kind of factory there, conſiſting of fourteen men, 
for buying of flaves and rice; but ſome of them died 
with fiekneſs, and others were murdered by the inhabi- 
rants, whom they treated with inſolence. | 
Tue iſtand of St. Mary, alſo called Nai Ibrahim, or 
the Ile of Abraham, is ſituated to the ſouthward of 
the bay of Antongil, in the 17th degree of ſouth lati- 
tude, and is 54 miles long from north to ſouth, but 
its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt does not exceed 
nine miles. The neareſt part of this ifland is about 
two leagues diſtant from the coaſt.” The iſland is en- 
tirely ſurrounded with rocks, over which canoes — 
paſs at high water; but at ebb there is not above half 
a foot depth, and on theſe rocks may be feen the fineſt 
white coral in the world. Ambergriſe is often found 
on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, and the iſland itſelf 
affords many ſorts of gums. * Since the ſettlement of the 
French upon it, it is become much more populous than 
formerly, and the prince of Antongil, who uſed to 
make war on the inhabitants, does not dare to attack 
them ſince the French took them under their protection. 

Fort Dauphin, which was erected by the French, is 
fituated near the ſouth-eaſt point of Madagaſcar, in 
twenty-four degrees twenty-five minutes ſouth latitude, 
near the mouth of the river Franſhere; but the French 
finding that the trade there did not anſwer the ex- 
pence of keeping the colony, have left it. 

St. Auguſtine's bay is on the weſtern coaſt of Ma- 
dagafcar, in twenty-three degrees thirty minutes ſouth 
latitude, that is, juſt under the tropic. of Capricorn. It 
is formed by the mouth of the river Yong Lahe. The 
Engliſh formerly traded for flaves at this bay, and at 
other places on the weſtern ſide of the iſtand. 
Indeed the Europeans who frequented the iſland of 
Madagaſcar, purchaſed ſearee any thing there but flaves 
and cartle, which the natives exchanged for guns, gun- 
powder, beads, cloathing, and hard-ware; and here the 

ips bound to and from India ſometimes ſtop, in order 
to furniſh themſelves with water, freſh proviſions, and 
fruits, for which they give pieces of filk, calicoe, and 
fome of the above articles. Nai; 

It was once expected that the pirates would have 
made a ſettlement in this iſland, and -ufurped the 
dominion of at leaft, great part of it, they having ſix 
or ſeven ſhips of force, with which they uſed to infeſt 
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the Indian ſeas, returning with their prizes to a place 
of ſecurity on the north-eaſt coaſt, where they took 


poſſeſſion of a harbour of difficult acceſs, and defended 


from ſtorms by St. Mary's iſland ; but they ate now 


| diſperſed, 


0 the Iflands of Mauritius and . Bourbon, 


T*HE only remaining iſlands worthy of notice, te 
the eaſt of the Cape of Good Hope, are thoſe of 
Mauritius, which belongs to the Dutch, and Bourbon, 
which is claimed by the French. oy 
Mauritius was ſo-called by the Dutch, in honour of 
prince Maurice their Stadtholder, under whoſe admini- 
ſtration they made themſelves maſters of it. It 1s ſi- 
tuated in twenty degrees ſouth latitude, an hundred 
leagues: to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, It is of an oval 
form, and about fifty leagues in circumference, abound- 
ing with high mountains, from whence the rivers fall 
in torrents 3 and it has great quantities of wood of va- 
rious kinds, particularly of ebony. The Dutch found 


it uninhabited, and without any other cattle but deer 


and goats ; and took poſſeſſion of it, as a proper place 
of refreſhment between Europe and India, they having 
no other place to touch at in that long voyage before 
= made themſelves maſters of the Cape of Good 
Ope. . l g = 
| The Dutch haye a fort and garriſon of fifty men 
in the ifland ; befides which there are about *. fa- 
milies that keep abundance of. negro ſlaves, wha are em- 
ployed in huſtandry and other laborious works. They 
have now introduced almoſt all the excellent plants of 
Europe and Aſia, and well ſtocked the iſland with cattle 
and poultry; rice, ſugar-canes, and tobacco are alſo 
raiſed here, but in no great quantities. The Dutch fill 
touch here in their — from the Cape to Batavia, in 
order to take in refreſnments. | 
The iſland of Bourbon is ſituated in twenty-one de- 
grees ſouth. latitude, about forty leagues to the ſouth- 
weſt of Mauritius. This iſland is alfo of an oval figure, 
and about ninety miles in circumference: it has plenty 
of wood and water, and is finely diverſified with moun- 
tains and plains, foreſts, and fields of paſture. The ſoil 
is fruitful, except one part of the iſland, which has 
OT ng * _ by a volcano. It was 
iſcov the Portugueſe, in the year 1545, who 
ſtocked it with — and goats; but er fon they Seferted 
it. Captain Caſtleton, an Engliſh commander, landed 
in this iſland in the year 1613, and was, ſo delighted with 
the beauty of the-place, that he gave it the name of the 
Engliſh Foreſt 5; but though our Eaſt India company did 
not think it worth thetr while to fix a colony here, the 
French took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1654, and gave 
it the name of Bourbon, leaving a few people and ſlaves 
there, who afterwards came away in an En iſh ſhip. 
The French, however, ſtill lay claim to the iſland, tho“ 
they make little or no uſe of it, there being no harbour 
upon the coaſt, or any thing to induce them to viſit it on 
their voyages to and from India, except the refreſhments 
they meet with there, ſuch as black. cattle, hogs, goats, 
tame and wild fowl, tortoiſes, or turtle, oranges, lemons, 
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and other fruits ; with plenty of roots and herbs. 
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SECT. I. 


Its Stuation, Form, and Extent ; the Mountains viſible on 
approaching the Coaſt ; the Face of the Country, and a ge- 
neral Account of the Situation of the ſixteen Hottentot 
Nations. | 


E now come to Caffraria, the moſt ſouthern part 
of Africa, which lies in the form of a creſcent 
about the inland country of Monomotapa, and is bounded 
by the ocean on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt; extending 
from the tropic of Capricorn on the eaſt, to the mot 
ſoutherly part of Africa, called Cape D'Aguilas, which 
is fituated in the thirty- fifth degree of ſouth latitude ; and 
from thence it runs up on the weſtern fide of Africa as 
high as the ſame tropic. 
his country is divided into two parts, Caffraria Proper, 
which lies to 2 br north, and the country of the Hotten- 
tots, ſituated to the ſouth between the twenty-eighth and 
thirty-fifth degrees of ſouth latitude, and between the 
eaſtern and weſtern, ocean; extending about three hun- 
dred miles from eaſt to weſt, and about four hundred 
from north to ſouth ; the Dutch town at the 0 of 
Good Hope lying in latitude thirty-four degrees fifteen 
minutes, and in ſixteen degrees twenty minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude from London. 

On approaching the Cape of Good Hope three re- 
markable mountains are viſible at a conſiderable diſtance ; 
theſe are the Table Hill, the Lion's Hill, and the Devil's 
Hil!, which may be ſcen at ſea at the diſtance of forty or 
fifty miles. a | 

The Table Hill is the moſt lofty, and was thus named 
by the Portugueſe, from its reſembling at a diſtance a 
ſquare table: the perpendicular height is upwards of 
eighteen hundred and fiſty feet, and yet on the top of it 
are ſeveral fine ſprings of clear and well-taſted water. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon, which begins in September, and con- 
tinues till March, a cap of clouds conſtantly encom- 
paſſes the ſummit of this hill before a ſtorm, and thus 
gives the ſailors notice to prepare for it. 

The Lion's Hill lies contiguous to the ſea, to the eaſt- 
vard of the Table Mountain, from which it is ſeparated 
by a narrow valley. According to ſome it obtained its 
name from its' reſembling a lion couchant, with his head 
ere; and, according to others, from its being infeſted 
with lions, when the Dutch firſt ſettled in this country, 
On this hill is a flag guarded by ſoldiers, who give no- 
tice of the approach of ſhips, and ſhew their number, and 
from what quarter they come, by hoiſting and lowering 
the flag. | 

The Devil's Hill, ſuppoſed to be thus named from the 
furious ſtorms that iſſue from it, when the top is covered 
with a white cloud, is not ſo high as either of the former: 
it extends along the ſhore, and is only ſeparated from 
the Lion's Hill by a cleft, or ſmall valley. Theſe three 
hills lie in the form of a creſcent b 
valley. 

The greateſt part of the country about the Cape is 
indeed full of rocks and mountains, which long after 
the diſcovery of this country, being only viewed at a diſ- 
tance, were thought to be barren; but their ſpacious 
tops are covered with rich paſture, every where enamelled 
with a EY of flowers of yncommon beauty and 
fragrance, and abound with delicious ſprings flowing in 
many ſtreams into the vallies. The ſkirts of the moun- 
rains are interſperſed with groves that afford excellent 
wood for the joiners and turners. The plains and vallies 
all conſiſt of delightful meadow lands, where nature ap- 
pears with ſuch a profuſion of beauties as to charm 6 
eye of the beholders, and are adorned with the fineſt trees, 
2 and flowers that fill the air with the ſweeteſt 
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; CH A P. VII. 


Of CAFFRARIA, or the Country of the HOTTENTOTS. 


The ſoil is ſo amazingly rich as to be capable of every 
kind of culture ; it bears almoſt all ſorts of grain, and 
every kind of fruit- trees. | 

he country alſo abounds with ſalt and with hot 
baths of mineral-waters, that have been found ſalutary 
in many diſeaſes, 

But the region about the Cape is ſubje to boiſterous 
winds, which generally blow from the ſouth-eaſt or 
north-weſt, and have certain ſeaſons for reigning in each 
of thoſe quarters. While the ſun is in the ſouthern 
ſigns, they hold in the ſouth; while in the northern 
ſigns, in the north-weſt. In the ſouth-eaſt they are 
troubleſome, and dangerous to the ſhips coming in; in 
the north-weſt to the ſhips at anchor ; and frequently 
blowing in a hurricane, they not only endanger the ſhip- 
ping, but do incredible damage to the corn on the 
ground and the fruit on the trees: yet theſe boiſterous 
winds are of excellent uſe; for, by purifying the air, and 
keeping it as they do almoſt continually in a very briſk 
agitation, they generally contribute to the health of 
the inhabitants, who, when theſe winds lie ſtill for a 
week, or ten days together, complain of the head-ach 
and other diſtempers, which vaniſh when they blow 
again. 

The Hottentot nations who inhabit the country are 
ſixteen in number: theſe are the Gunjemans, the Co- 
chaquas, the Suſſaquas, the Odiquas, Chirigriquas, the 
Greater and Leſſer Namaqua, the Attaquas, the Koop- 
mans, the Heſſaquas, the Sonquas, the Dunquas, the 
Damaquas, the Ghuroes: the uss e the Cham- 
tours, and the Heykoms. 

The Gunjeman nation lie neareſt the Cape, and ſold 
their territories to the Dutch, with whom they ſtill 
dwell promiſcuouſly, but hold only a ſmall part of their 
antient poſſeſſions. 

Bordering on them to the northward are the Cocha- 
quas, in whoſe territories are ſpacious meadows, in the 
poſſeſſion. of fuch Europeans as are particularly employed 
in ſupplying the company's ſhips with proviſions; and 
here the Dutch have ſeveral fine ſalt-pits, The Cochaquas 
ſill poſſeſs moſt of the land, and, like the other Hotten- 
tot nations, remove with their cottages and cattle from 
one part of their territories to another for the conve- 
nience of paſturage. When the graſs is too old and rank 
they ſet it on fire, and leaving the place, return when it 
grows up again, which is very ſpeedily ; for the aſhes of 
the graſs enrich the ſoil, which is uſually in no want of 
refreſhing rains. Thus as the graſs grows thick and 
high, the country is ſometimes ſeen in a blaze for ſeveral 
miles round. In this particular the Europeans at the 
Cape imitate the Hottentots, but uſe the precaution of 
making ditches round the land where they would burn 
the graſs, in order to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the 
flames; but the Hottentots are not willing to give them= 
ſelves ſo much trouble. * 

To the northward of the Cochaquas are the Suſſaquas, 
who were a numerous people, and had great herds of 
cattle, till they were plundered and diſperſed by the 
Dutch freebooters, who, in the infancy of the ſettlement, 
ravaged ſeveral Hottentot nations. this territory is 
but thinly peopled, it has few villages, and indeed there 
is but little ſpring- water in the 7 but though it 
is mountainous, it affords plenty of graſs, not only in the 
vallies, but on the tops of the higheſt hills; both which 
are adorned with the gayeſt flowers, and the moſt odori- 
ferous herbs. 

The territory of the Adiquas lying contiguous to that 
of the Suſſaquas, theſe two nations formerly entered into 
a confederacy againſt their neighbours the Chirigriquas, 
with whom they had many long and bloody wars ; but, by 
the mediation of the Dutch, they have been reconciled. 

4 T | The 
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The Chirigriquas extend along the ſhore by the bay of 
St. Helen's, and are a numerous people remarkable for 
their ſtrength and dexterity in throwing ,the haſſagaye 
or lance, The ſoil of their country. is much ſuperior to 
that poſſeſſed by the two laſt nations. This territory is 
mountainous, but, as in the other Hottentot countries, 
the higheſt hills have their tops covered with rich · paſ- 
ture, as are alſo the vallies, which are adorned with 
flowers, but abound with ſnakes. Through the middle 
of the country runs the Elephant river, which is very 
large, and is thus named from the elephants reſorting to 
it in great numbers. Here are alſo woods of thick and 
tall trees, different from thoſe of Europe, and inhabited 
lions, tygers, leopards, and other ravenous beaſts. 
hrough theſe woods are formed roads, over which. the 
branches of the trees meeting at the top, render them 
loomy in the brighteſt day, and in ſome places ſo dark, 
hat it ſeems as if the traveller was proceeding through 
a cavern. Theſe roads, however agreeable from the ad- 
vantages of ſhade and verdure, are rendered dangerous, 
by the wild beaſts. 
We now come to the two nations called the Greater 
and Leſſer Namaquas. The G 


theſe nations have the ſame name, they differ in their 
form of government and manner of life ; yet both are 
much reſt ected by the other Hottentot nations, on ac- 
count of their ſtrength, bravery, and diſcretion; and 
they are ſo populous, that upon occaſion they are able 
to take the field with twenty thouſand fighting men. 
They are ſuperior to the other Hottentot nations in ſenſe; 
they ſpeak little, their anſwers are ſhort, and they never 
return them without taking time to deliberate. 

Both theſe territories are full of mountains bare of 
Braſs, the ſoil being ſtony and N: beſides, there is 
ittle wood, and only one ſpring in all the country; but 
the Elephant river running through it, ſupplies the in- 
habitants with water. Here are numbers of wild beaſts, 
and alſo deer ſpotted with white and yellow ; theſe are 
ſmaller than thoſe of Europe, but exceeding ſwift : they 
always keep together by bundreds, and ſometimes there 
are thouſants in a company. The veniſon is generally 
very fat and delicate. | 

North of Namaqua is Attaqua, which has a very in- 
different ſoil, and is but ill ſupplied with water: on 
which account the inhabitants live in ſmall companies on 
the moſt fertile ſpots, and have generally no more cattle 
than, with the game they catch, is neceſſary for their 
ſupport : yet they are brave, and as liyely and contented 
as if they enjoyed the moſt flouriſhing country. They 
live in tranquility, and are ſeldom at war with their neigh- 
bours. When they are in danger of an invaſion, th 
haſten, like the Swiſs, to the tops of their higheſt moun- 
tains, where they light fires that caſt a great ſmoke by 
day, and a clear flame by night, Upon this ſignal all 
who are able haſten with their beſt arms to one conſtant 
place of rendezvous, and a numerous army is ſpeedily 

aſſembled. | 
| "'We ſhall now return to the Cape, and trace the ſeveral 
nations thatlie to the eaſtward. | 

Next to the Gunjemans are the Koopmans, ſo called 
from Koopman, a captain of that nation, whoſe terri- 
tory _ far to the eaſtward. Many Europeans have 
ſettled here, and enjoy large and rich tracts of land, this 
being a fruitful country, well watered, and abounding in 
woods. 


To the north-eaſt of the Koopmans are the Heſſaquas, 
who are perhaps the richeſt of any of the Hottentot na- 
tions. Their paſtures are covered with herds of, horned 
cattle and flocks of ſheep. Their oxen for carriage ex- 
ceed all others in ſtrength and beauty. They traffic with 
the Europeans for brandy, tobacco, and beads, more 
perhaps than any of their neighbours, and are conſequently 
more luxurious and effeminate. Their villages are larger, 
more numerous, and better peopled than. thoſe of any 
other Hottentot nation. The country abounds with 

ame, and furniſhes more of the accommodations, and 
| at of life than any other of thele territories, 

Bordering on the Koopmans to the eaſtward are the 


Sonquas, a lively daring people, very dexterous in * | 
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reater is the next nation 


eaſtward, and the Leſſer is ſituated on the coaſt. Tho? 
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management of their arms. This proficiency and mar- 
tial genius they owe to their living in a mountainous 
rocky country, that affords but little ſubſiſtence for man 
or beaſt, and therefore obliges them moſtly to become 2 
kind of mercenaries to the other Hottentot nations in 
their wars, ſerving barely for food from day to day. The 
barrenneſs of their land likewiſe renders them dexterous 
at the chace: they purſue all the game they diſcover, and 
it rarely eſcapes them. Hence they are far from bein 
numerous, for they have only a few ſmall villages, — 
cattle great and ſmall are fo ſcarce, and eſteemed fo va- 
luable, that they kill none, when any other food is to 
be had, except on certain folemn occaſions. But plants 
herbs, and roots fit for food, are here and there found 
in plenty; with woods that ſerve for firing to keep off 
the wild beaſts from their villages. Theſe peo 

very dexterous in robbing the bees of the honey they la 
up in hollow trees, though they are not fond of it them. 
ſelyes; but they exchange it with the Dutch for brandy 
tobacco and pipes, knives, and other implements of iron 
hey put it into leathern ſacks, and exchange 
a ſackfull for a very trifle. 

Next to the Sonquas are a people called the Dunquas, 
who poſſeſs a fine and fertile country, well watered b 
ſeveral rivulets. Both the hills and plains are covered 
with plenty of graſs, herbs, and flowers ; and in all the 
parts of this territory cattle and game abound. 

Bordering on them are the Damaquas, who inhabit a 
tract of land as fine and fertile as the former, and much 
more level. It abounds with cattle and game, and pro- 
duces water-melons and wild hemp; but has ſuch ſcar. 
city of wood, that the inhabitants are hard put to it for 
fuel to dreſs their proviſions, There are likewiſe ſeveral 
ws 41a but theſe being at a conſiderable diftance from 
any European ſettlement, no uſe is made of them, as the 
Hottentots eat no ſalt. The Palmet river runs through 
the country with many turnings and windings, and the 
inhabitants paſs it in canoes, and on floats of timber, 
The Damaquas being great lovers of the fleſh of ſuch 
wild beaſts as are fit for food, they are often engaged in 
the chace, and are plentifully provided with furs for their 
apparel. = 

Bordering on this nation are the Gauroes, a numerous 
people, wha inhabit a ſmall country; in which the ſoil is 
every where ſo rich and fertile, that they all live in eaſe 
and plenty. The paſtures are coyered with cattle, and 
the territory ſwarms with wild beaſts of every kind, more 
than any other about the Cape, in which the inhabitants 
glory, as it calls for the frequent exerciſe of their courage 
and dexterity, which they are fond of ſhewing, moſt of 
them wearing the ſkins of lions, tygers, wild cats, and 
other animals, as trophies of their bravery. 

To the north-eaſt of theſe people, on the coaſt, dwell 
the Houteniquas, in whoſe territory are ſeveral woods of 
ſtately trees, and. between them . — meadows adorned 
with wholeſome herbs, and a variety of the moſt beau- 
tiful and odoriferous flowers. | 

Next to theſe are the Chamtours, who poſſeſs a fine 
flat country, in which are many little woods that conſiſt 
of the talleſt trees in all the country of the Hottentots. 
Here is great plenty of game, with all ſorts of wild and 
ravenous beaſts. e land is divided by ſeveral large 
ſtreams, that contain different kinds of wholeſome and 
very delicate river fiſh, and ſometimes fiſh from the ſea 
.the ſea-cow in particular often appears in their channel. 
It is ſaid that neither elephants. nor buffaloes are to be 
found in the woods, though thoſe in all the other Hot- 
tentot countries abound with them : but the Chamtours 
perhaps kill or chaſe them out of the country whenever 
they are found, 

To the north-eaſt of the Chamtours is ſituated the na- 
tion of the Heykoms, who poſſeſs a mountainous country, 
unprovided with freſh water, and only fertile in the val- 
lies: yet it is pretty well ſtocked with cattle of every ſort, 
which thrive upon the brackiſh water of the rivers, and 
the reeds on their banks, The country likewiſe abounds 
with game and wild beaſts of all the kinds ſeen about the 
Cape, but the people are under great difficulties in pro- 
curing freſh. water, 
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the moſt remarkable Trees, Plants, and Fruits ; with a 
conciſe Account of the Kitchen Gardens at the Cape. 
vegetables of the Cape countries are extremely 
numerous, but we ſhall only mention a few. A- 
mong thoſe which are natural to foil is the aloe, of 
which there are many ſorts, and not a few of them are 
lanted in the company's gardens. On the mountains 
and in the clefts of the rocks they are ſeen in great num- 
pers, and one fort or other is in bloſſom throughout the 
year. Their flowers, which -are of different colours, 
ſome white, ſome red, and others variouſly ſpotted, appear 
very beautiful. | y 
"The amaquas-tree, called by the Cape Europeans 
keurboom, grows fo quick that in two years time it tiſes 
from a ſmall plant to a troe of eight or nine feet in height, 
and of a conſiderable thi + The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the bird-pear-tree, but the bloſſoms are of a 
whitiſh red, like thoſe of the apple-tree, and of af t 
ſmell. From theſe riſe pods, which contain from five to 
ſeven ſeeus of the bigneſs of a-pea, but brown and of an 
oval form. The ſeeds are bitter and aſtringent, but ap- 
plied to no manner of uſe at the Cape. The root ſpreads 
very much, and is fo attractive of nouriſhment, that it 
ſtarves moſt of the trees that are near it; on which ac- 
count the Cape Europeans do not care to have it near 
their vineyards, orchards, or gardens. 

Another tree at the Cape is called by the Cape Euro- 
peans cripple-wood. Theſe are dwarf trees, which have 
very crooked knotty branches: the leaves are broad, 
thick, rough, and ſhaped like thoſe of the apple-tree. 

The fruit reſembles the pine-apple, the bark is thick 
and wrinkled, and is uſed by the Cape tanners; the phy- 
ficians pulverize it, and adminiſter it with ſucceſs in 

entries. | | 

The ſtink-wood-tree grows to the ſize of an oak, and 
the leaves are three fingers broad. It is called ſtink- 
wood from its filthy ſcent ; for while it is under the 
tool, it ſends forth ſo nauſeous a ſtench, that the Work- 
men can ſcarcely endure it; but, after ſome time, the 
ſtench goes quite off. The wood is beautifully clouded, 
and the Cape Europeans have tables, preſſes, and ſeve- 
ral other uſeful and ornamental pieces of furniture made 
of it. 5 | 

In the company's fine garden are figs of yarious kinds, 
all of 8 ſweet and good. The choiceſt 
and largeſt are thoſe called piſang-figs, which grow up- 
on a plant that has no ſooner brought them to maturity, 
than it withers away; and the next year a new plant 
ſprings up from yoo 4s root, yielding the fame tribute. 

his plant has no ſtock ; but its leaves, which are from 
fix to ſeven ells long, and from two to three ells broad, 
embrace each other from” the ground upwards, forming 
a kind of barrel, in the place of a ſtock. Its bloſſom 
conſiſts of four leaves, which form themſelves into a kind 
of bell, at the mouth of which, in the proper ſeaſon, 
hang fifty or more of the moſt delicious purple figs. 

In this garden is alfo a tree of Indian extraction, called 
the quajavos. Its fruit is ſhaped like an apple, and, when 
ripe, is yellow and green, with the inſide extremely 
yellow. It contains a number of oval white ſeeds, and is 
a wholeſome fruit, of an exquiſite flavour. 

The ananas, or pine-trees, at the Cape are of the 

American race, and there are three ſorts of them in the 

Cape colonies, one called jajama, the apple of which is 

the largeſt and beſt taſted. It is from ſix to eight in- 

ches long, and pretty thick. 'The colour on the outſide 

is red and dark yellow, but within is near a perfect 
low, 

The other ſorts are the bonjama and the jajagna : the 
apple of theſe laſt ſpecies is white on the inſide, and 
the taſte of the jajagna reſembles that of rheniſh wine. 

he pine-apples at the Cape have a certain- acrimony, 
which the Cape Europeans take off by cutting them in 
ſlices, and laying them in ſpring water; and if after this 
rt be laid in rheniſh wine, with ſugar ſcattered upon it, 
It cats deliciouſly, having much the taſte of ſtrawberries, 


The Cape Europeans preſerve pine-apples in ſugar, On 
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a ſtrong odour 


the top of the fruit is a part that has ſortie reſemblance to 
a crowng which being cut off and planted, yields fruit 
the next year, 
There are here four ſorts of camphire-trees, one tranſ- 
planted thither from the iſland of Borneo, which is much 
the beſt : the other three ſorts' were brought from Japan, 
China, Sumatra, and Sunda ; they all grow very quick, 
and to the ſize of a walnut-tree. The outſide of the 


leaves is graſs-green, and the other aſh-coloured. The 


rubbed between the fingers, ſend forth 
ke that of camphire. Theſe trees are 
ſo ſoft and tender, that they are frequently ſtripped by 
the wind of many of their branches, and "ſometimes no- 
thing is left ſtanding but the trunk. 

The Indian gold-tree at the Cape grows about fix feet 
high, and has ſmall leaves of a yellow colour ſpeckled 
with red; Theſe leaves, which are nearly of the colour 
of gold, are very beautiful, and ſirike the eye where theſe 
trees are r other trees. The 


leaves, on — 


anged in gardens 
bloſſoms are very ſmall, and of a gteeniſh colour, but 
they have no manner of ſcent. * 
ince- trees are ſeen in great numbers in the Cape 
colonies, and the fruit is ſaid to be larger and better 


than the quinces produced in any other part of the 


world. Of this fruit the Cape Europeans make great 
advantage; for they have ſeveral ways of preparing and 
preſerving quinces, which they ſell to the ſhips that 
touch at the Cape; they alſo make and ſell a great deal 
of marmalade. AA 

There are here two ſorts of Indian orange-trees, which 
are larger than any other trees of the ſame ſort, and the 
fruit much bigger, and ſpotted like the kin of a tyger : 
the bloſſoms are white, like thoſe of the apple-tree. 

There are here likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of ſweet and ſour 
lemon-trees, and in the gardens are walks of them of a 
great length. 


In the Cape colonies are alſo many citron-trees, which 
yield fruit all the year round. 

The Cape pomegranire-trees are much larger than thoſe 
of any other part of the known world. The fruit is like- 
wiſe ſo large, and in ſuch plenty, that it is frequently 
neceſſary to prop up the branches, to prevent their be- 
ing broke down by their weight. There are two ſorts 
of theſe trees, one 'of which yields yellow kernels, and 
the other kernels. of a crimſon colour: the firſt ſort 
are chiefly planted near ponds. The kernels of both 
contain a very pleaſant cooling juice, which is very re- 
freſhing in hot weather. 

There are two forts of the netted melons, or pompions, 
which grow very plentifully in the Cape colonies, and 
are of the Indian kind. In ſhape and ſize they come 
pretty near our melons, The colour on the outſide of 
both is a dark green, and within the fruit of one ſort is 
of a whitiſh colour with white ſeed, and in the other of 
a carnation with black ſeed. Theſe fruits are extremely 
comfortable and refreſhing in fevers, ſpeedily and very 
deliciouſly quenching the thirſt, without any ill conſe- 
Sages Both ſorts are very juicy, and as ſweet as 
ſugars but that with the black is eſteemed the 

Peaches grow ſo plentifully at the Cape, that in ſome 
ſeaſons the Europeans there have more than they can well 
conſume, and therefore throw many of them to the hogs z 
however, ſome people preſerve them for winter. | 

Vines were tranſplanted to the Cape from the Rhine, 
from Perſia, and many other countries; and are fo vaſtly 
increaſed, and yield fo plentifully, that the Cape Euro- 
peans have much more wine than they can drink, and 
ſell a great deal to the ſhips who touch there. | 
In ſhort, ““ there is no other ſoil in the world, ſays 
Mr. Kolben, that has for all ſorts of vegetables ſo 
cheriſhing a boſom; nor any other clime ſo benign to 
them. All the ſplendors of the vegetable world thine 
out at the Cape. The hills and dales are covered with 
its moſt radiant beauties, and the air is enriched with 
its nobleſt odours.” | 
We ſhall now take a ſhort view of the er 
dens at the Cape, which in many reſpe&s reſemble thoſe 
of Europe; and there is not a houſe or cottage in all the 
colonies without one. They are ſupplied with ſeeds from 
Europe; but though they produce moſt of our herbs _ 
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roots in perſection, it is remarkable that the ſeeds of the 
third product of the European herbs degenerate in the 
Cape kitchen gardens, ſo as to be not worth ſowing; the 
colonies therefore ſtill continue to be ſupplied with ſeeds 
from Eutope. | 

In theſe gardens the ſeeds are ſown in May and June, 
and appearing in Auguſt are tranſplanted into other 
grounds, which are by that time-well moiſtened by the 
rains; they then grow apace, and become larger and 
much ſweeter than the ſame herbs produced in Europe. 
In the dry ſeaſon they are watered from the next rivulet ; 
but they have neither hot-beds or winter-houſes for the 
forcing or preſervation of any thing. 

The head of the white or blue Cape-cabbage weighs 
at its full growth from thirty to forty pounds; as does 


alſo the head of the Cape cauliflower, the ſeed of which 
is brought from Cyprus and Savoy, and all are as ſweet 


and ſerviceable as in their native ſoil. 

Potatoes are brought to the Ca 
are there of two ſorts, white and red. They are in ge- 
neral ſhaped like turnips ; but are much larger, à Cape 


potatoe weighing from fix to ten pounds, four of them 
will afford a meal for above twenty perſons, and they are 


extremely well taſted, very wholeſome,” and nouriſhing. 
From theſe potatoes there run ſtrings or branches three 


or four ells in length; theſe are cut off cloſe, and in 
Auguſt or September are planted half a foot deep, being 


wound up in the form of a ring. 
The Aſian and European trees alſo need leſs culture at 
the Cape than in their native ſoil. The fruit or ſeeds 
ut into the ground ſoon take root; ſo that if an almond 
in its hard ſhell be ſet in the Cape foil, in fix weeks time 


it ſends forth a fine infant tree; and if it be tranſplanted ! 
a year or two after, it quickly arrives at perfection: ſo 
let pretty deep 
| I many places ſo light and ſoft, that an ox ſinks up to the 
belly. This bufineſs is therefore principally performed 


if a young branch of almoſt any tree be 
in the earth, it ſpeedily takes root. 


SECT. III. 


Of the tame Cattle and the Huſbandry of the Cape Colomies, 
HE colonies at the Cape abound with great and 


imall cattle, as do all the Hottentot countries. |. 


The Cape cows, like the cows of Europe, bear every 
year a calf; but they will ſeldom fuffer themſelves to be 
milked till their calves have ſucked a while, after which 
they yield milk to the hand very liberally. If their calves 
die, the only method of obtaining milk in the colonies 
is wrapping the ſkin of the dead calf about a living one, 

and applying this counterfeit to the teats: this cheat is 
generally very ſucceſsful ; for the cows taking the coun- 
terfeits for their own calves, yield their milk very plen- 


tifully. But many of the cows in the colonies, eſpe- 


cially the young ones, are ſo wild and miſchievous, that 
it is dangerous to approach them till they are tied ſhort 
by the horns, and their legs are alſo tied together, The 
Cain oxen generally weigh from five hundred to fix 
hundred pounds weight, and ſome a great deal more. 
The Cape mutton is extremely good and well taſted, 
and the ſheep have the great tails ſo often mentioned, 
which furniſhes the Europeans at the Cape with a joke 
which they are fond of pafſing»upon ſtrangers at their 
tables: “ You have no appetite, ſay they, you are not 
able to manage a ſheep's tail.“ | 
They have alſo two ſorts of tame hogs, one brought 
from Europe, and the other from the Ifle of Java, which 
have ſhort legs, large hanging bellies, and are without 
briſtles. | 
They have likewiſe a 


out number of horſes, which 
were originally brought 


rom Perſia, and have multi- 


plied exceedingly; and are in no want of aſſes or mules. 


The paſture- grounds about the Cape are covered with 
an aſtoniſhing number of great and ſmall cattle, and 


they are no where in the world either ſo numerous or ſo 


cheap. The Hottentots fell many of them annually to 
the Europeans for brandy, tobacco, or ſome inconſi- 
derable trinkets; and, 'when Mr. Kolben was there, a 
pound of tobacco would 

'a pound a fat ſheep. © 
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from the Indies, and 


purchaſe a fine fat ox, and half 
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Among the cattle of the colonies, as among th 
the Hottentots, great depredations are — 4 
by the lions, tygers, and wild dogs, &c. When the 
tygers get into a herd or flock, they kill great numbers 
merely tor the fake of their blood, which they ſuck 
The wild * are infinitely worſe, for when they attack 
an herd, or flock, they are not guided in their laughter 
by their appetites, but worry all before them: the lion 
contented with a ſingle carcaſe, makes off with it, and 
never looks for freſh prey till he has eaten that. "The 
cattle rum as faſt as they can whenever-they difcover an 
wild dogs. They do the ſame on the approach of a lion 
Aer or leopard, which they ſmell at a conſiderable 

iſtance; but the great cattle running ſwifter than the 
ſmall, the latter always ſuffer moſt by the enemy. 

We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the art of huſ- 
bandry, as oracliſed at the Cape colonies, 

When a piece of uncultivated land is laid out for a 
corn-field, vineyard, or garden, it is firſt plowed up and 
cleared of all the weeds, and every thing which it is ima- 
+ ow: will prove detrimental-to the intended ſeeds or 
plants. BET ' 

The ploughs uſed by the Europeans at the Cape 2 
furniſhed . two * of — diameter; og E 
wards the furrow being conſiderably, Jarger than that on 
the ſide towards the ridge. The plough- ſnare is divided 
in two,, one ſide bending conſiderably outward, the other 
pointing ſtraight forward, and the coulter is ſtraight. 

They plow only with oxen, and, though they are pro- 
digiouſly large, often put we pair to one plougb, and 
ſometimes more; becauſe the ſoil, being generally fat 
and heavy, che plough does not eaſily 4. through it. 
Indeed in the dry ſeaſon the ground frequently becomes 
ſo hard, that twelve oxen ate not ſufficient to paſs a 
plough through it; and in the rainy ſeaſon it becomes in 


in the months of June and July, which are their winter 
months. 

Corn is not ſown ſo thick at the Cape as in Europe; 
for if Te was, the grain would be choaked up, the ears 
would be ſmall, and the crop be neither ſo plentiful nor 
ſo valuable as it proves upon being ſowed more thinly. 

But, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid of the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, oats-and lentils cannot be brought to 
perfection; great pains have been taken to raiſe the for- 
mer, but it has always happened, that when the crop was 
almoſt come to maturity, tae ſouth-eaſt winds have blown 
almoſt every grain out of the ears, and ſcattered them 
over the neighbouring fields, where they have taken root, 
and produced wild oats.. Fhe other grain, however, pro- 
duce very plentiful crops ; for one buſhel of wheat ſown 
at the Cape yields from thirty to forty buſhels ; one of 
barley from fifty to ſixty, and fometimes ſeventy ; one of 

ſe and beans from twenty to twenty-five; but the 
peaſe and beans ſuffer ſo much from the caterpillars and 
locuſts, that ſometimes what is reaped is hardly ſufficient 
for the next year's ſeed. 

The Europeans at the Cape, inſtead of threſhing out 
their corn, have it troden out by oxen or horſes in the 
open air. In performing this they chooſe a level piece 
of ground, and taking cow-dung and chopped {traw, 
mix and work it into a loam with water, then ſpread it 
pretty thick on the earth in a circle of about ten yards 
diameter; and leaving it to dry by the heat of the ſun, 
in a few days it becomes as hard as ſtone: then on this 
floor they lay two circles of ſheaves ear to ear, and drive 
over them a team of eight horſes or oxen, round and 
round, now and then turning the ſheaves, till they judge 
all the corn is troden out. This is a much more expe- 
ditious method of getting the corn out of the ear than 
- threſhing it; for a team of eight horſes or oxen will tread 
out more corn in a few hours, than a dozen men can 
threſh out in a whole day. Indeed, the crops of corn 
are in general fo Jarge, that it would probably coſt the 
farmers the whole winter to threſh it out; whereas, by 
treading, the whole buſineſs is performed in leſs than 2 
month, 3 | 

When the corn is troden out they winnow it, and 


ſieve, 


paſs it-through a machine that performs the buſineſs of 2 
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ſieve, and clears the corn of all ſand, and other dirt, 
heavy to be carried off by the wind. «414 

The company have atenth of the crops of all the corn 
raiſed at the Cape, which is all they get by the grant of 
lands for tillage; and whatever is not uſed in the fami- 
lies of the farmers is ſold to the company for ready money, 
and depoſited in their magazines. 
There is hardly a cottage in all the colonies without a 
vineyard, and there are but few ſettlers who do not pro- 
duce from their own vineyards a plentiful proviſion of 
wine for themſelves and families; and many, when their 
own cellars are ſupplied, have large quantities for ſale. 
In Auguſt, when the ſpting commences, the Cape 
vines are pruned, and in September the leaves appear. 
The grapes ripen from the beginning of December to the 
end of February, which is the heat of ſummer ; and the 
vintage continues from the end of February till the'end 
of March. | 

The Cape wines are extremely rich, and, by bein 
kept about two years, aſſume the taſte of ſack ; an 
Cape wine that has been kept till ſix years old ſparkles 
like old hock, and is as racy as the fineſt Canary, 


too 
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Of the wild Beafts in the Country of the Hottentots ; contain- 
ing a N of the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, the Bu 
aloe, the Elk, the Lion, the Leopard, Tyger, Tyger-Woalf, 
Will Dog, Porcupine, Baboon, ſeveral Species of wild Giats, 
the Earth-Hog, Rattle Mouſe, and Stintbingſem. 


F. treating of the wild beaſts we ſhall begin with the 
elephant, the 5 of them all : thoſe of the Cape 
are of a prodigious fize, and of proportionable ſtrength. 

Their ſkins are without hair, and have a multitude of 
fears and ſcratches, which they receive in making their 
way through the thorns and buſhes, The tail ends in a 
large tuft of hair, each hair being about a foot and a half 
long, and as thick and as ſtrong as a hog's briſtle. The 
teeth are exceeding large, each weighing from fixty to 
a hundred and twenty pounds weight. 

The female elephant is much leſs than the male: her 
dugs fall from her breaſt between her fore legs. The 
male and female retire for the conſummation of their 
love to ſome unfrequented part, and there remain till 
conception, when they return to their ordinary haunts ; 
and the female never admits of freſh embraces till a conſi- 
derable time after ſhe has brought forth her young, which 
ſhe carries two years. Some authors have 1 
that elephants ſleep ſtanding; but this is a miſtake, for 
they lie down like other beaſts. Their ordinary food is 
graſs, heath, roots, and the tender branches of ſhrubs. 

metimes they enter the corn- fields, and do a great deal 
of damage, not only from their eating the grain, but the 
immenſe quantity they ſpoil by trampling it under their 
feet. Theſe incutſions are generally made in the months 
of Auguſt and September, when the fields are ſtrictly 
watched, and fires are kindled about them in the night 
to frighten them away. However, the elephants will 
ſometimes venture in, and are ſhot for their pains. One 
would imagine, from the ſize and clumfineſs of the Cape 
elephant, that he muſt travel very ſlowly ; but this is 
far from being the caſe, for they walk ſo faſt, that it 
would be no eaſy taſk for a man well mounted to keep up 
with them. | 
The Cape rhinocerosis of a dark aſh colour, approach- 
ing to a black : his ſkin, like that of the Cape elephant, 
is without hair, and is full of ſcars and ſcratches; yet is 
ſo hard that it is difficult to pierce it with a ſharp knife. 
Indeed the painters repreſent him as armed all over with 
a kind of ſcales; however, he has none upon his body, 
but the numberleſs ſcars and ſcratches which interſect each 
other make him look at adiſtance as if fenced with ſcales, 
His mouth reſembles that of a hog, but is ſomewhat 
more pointed. Upon his ſnout grows a dark grey horn, 
a little bent, and larger or ſmaller according to his age; 
but it never exceeds two feet in length, When he is 

gry he tears up the earth with his horn, and throws 
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wiſe tear up the roots of trees, and almoſt every thin 
he can fix it in. This horn is very ſolid, and the en 
of a lighter colour than the reſt. On his forchead is 
another horn, which upon a young rhinoceros is about a 
hand high, and upon an old one not above fix inches. It 
is in the form of a bowl inverted, and is hollow. His 
ears are ſmall; and his legs ſhorter than thoſe of the 
elephant, 

is ſenſe of ſmelling is very ſurpriſing, for he catches 
the ſcent of any creature that is at a conſiderable diſtance 
to the windward of him ; and if it be his prey he imme- 
diately marches towards it in a right line, furiouſly tear- 
ing his way through all oppoſition of trees and buſhes, 
grunting like a hog; when his breaking the trees, and 
throwing the ſtones, if he meets with any in his way, 
give warning of his approach. 

He never attacks a man unprovoked, unleſs he is 
dreſſed in a red Gat, and then he is all in a flame for his 
deſtruction, rending and deſtroying every thing that op- 
poſes the gratification of his rage. If he ſeizes him, he 
throws him over his head with ſuch force, that he is 
killed by the fall; and he then feeds upon him, by lick- 
ing, with his rough and prickly tongue, the fleſh from 
the bones. 

It is remarkable, that the eyes of the rhinoceros are ex- 


' | tremely ſmall in proportion to his body, and that he ſees 


only in a right line; and therefore if the paſſenger lips 
but a few paces aſide when he is near, it coſts him a great 
deal of awkward trouble to get him again in his eye, by 
which means he has a fair opportunity of eſcaping. This 
I myſelf, ſays Mr. Kolben, have experienced, for he 
has more than once made towards me with the utmoſt 


fury. - 

He is not-fond of-feeding upon graſs, but rather chooſes 
ſhrubs, broom, and thiſtſes, — is fondeſt of a ſhrub 
that reſembles the juniper, which the Cape Europeans 
call the rhinoceros-buſh. This animal is in perpetual 
enmity with the elephant, and whenever he diſcovers him 
makes at him with the utmoſt rage. The elephant knows 
him to be his mortal ehemy, and therefore when he ſees 
him gets out of the way as faſt as poſſible, If the rhino- 
ceros ſurprizes the elephant, he rips up his belly with the 
horn on his ſnout, by which means the elephant's entrails 
fall out, and he ſoon expires, 

The fleſh of the rhinoceros, which Mr. Kolben ſays he 
has often eaten with great ſatisfactlon, is not ſo ſine wy 
as ſome authors have repreſented. The ſame gentleman 
mentions, that the horn of the rhinoceros will not endure 
the touch of poiſon, of which he ſays he has often been 
a witneſs. Many people of faſhion at the Cape have cups 
turned out of the horn, ſome ſet in gold, and others in 
filver. If wine be poured into one of theſe cups it imme- 
diately bubbles up, as if it were boiling; and if there 
be poiſon in it, the cup immediately ſplits. This, ſays 
our author, is known to thouſands of perſons at the 
Cape. The chips made in turning one of theſe cups 
are carefully ſaved, they being eſteemed of great ſer- 
vice in convulſions, faintings, and other diſorders ; and 
the blood of the rhinoceros is ſaid to have great virtue in 
the healing of inward ſores. 

Buffaloes are numerous in the Cape countries, and are 
larger than thoſe of Europe; they are of a brown red, 
but the European buffaloes are black. Thoſe of the Ca 
are well proportioned. and hold their heads aloft. Gn 
their foreheads grow hard frizzled hair, They have ſhort 
horns, which incline towards the neck, and bend in- 
wards, ſo that their points almoſt meet. Their ſkin is 
hard and tough, and it is difficult to kill them without 
very good fire-arms ; but their fleſh is neither ſo fat nor 
ſo tender as that of a common ox. A Cape buffaloe is, 
like the rhinoceros, enraged at the ſight of red cloth, 
and at the diſcharge of a gun near him, On theſe occa- 
ſions he roars, Tape, tears up the ground, and runs 
with ſuch fury at the offending party, as to beat down 
all oppoſition, paſſing through fire and water to come at 
him. 


A large body of Europeans at the Cape once chaced a 


buffaloe, and having driven him to the Water-place, as 
it is called, near the Cape harbour, the beaſt turned and 
ran with all his fury at one of his purſuers, who was in 


an 
it furiouſly over his head: he will alſo throw ſtones with 
it to a vaſt diftance behind him. With this he will like- 
30 | 


a red waiſtcoat. 
4U 


and 
ran 


he fellow nimbly ſkipped aſide, 
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ran towards the water, whither the buffaloe purſuing 
him, obliged him to plunge in, in order to fave his life. 
He ſwam well and as quick as poſſible; but the buffaloe 
leaping in after him, purſued him ſo cur; that he 
could only ſave himſelf by diving. The buftaloe thus 
loſing fight of him, ſwam towards the oppoſite ſhore, 
which was at three miles diſtance z and our author ob- 
ſerves, that he would undoubtedly have reached it, had 
he not been ſhot by the way from one of theſhips in the 
harbour. | 
The African elk is much larger than either the Euro- 
an or the African, it being generally five feet high. 
The head reſembles that of the hart; but is ſmall in pro- 
portion to the body. The horns are about a foot long, 
and run up twiſting ; but the ends are ſtraight, ſmooth, 
and pointed : the neck is flender and beautiful, and the 
upper jaw ſomewhat larger than the other : the legs are 
long and flender ; the hair of the pody ſmooth, loft, 
and of an aſh colour; and the tail about a foot in 
length. The taſte of the fleſh reſembles that of good beef, 
ind is agreeable either boiled or roaſted. . 
Theſe elks are generally found on high mountains, 
where there are good ane” Ag 
ſpring. They climb the higheſt and rougheſt rocks, and 
paſs the moſt difficult ways with ſurpriſing diſpatch and 
ſecurity. They ſometimes viſit the vallies, and frequent- 
ly attempt to enter the gardens of the colonies, The in- 
habitants therefore place traps before thoſe gardens, which 
are moſt expoſed to their inroads, in the following man- 
ner: The Cape gardens being uſually encompaſſed with 
a ditch, over which is a bridge at the entrance, they fix 
in the ground at one corner of this bridge a ＋ pliant, 
taper pole by the broad end: to the ſmall end of the pole 
is fixed a long rope, by which that end of the pole is pull- 
ed down to the other corner of the bridge, where it is 
faſtened ſo ſlightly, that by a ſmall touch it is freed, and 
flies up with a ſtrong elaſticity. When the ſmall end of 
the pole is properly fixed, the remainder of the rope is 
formed into ſeveral coils and nooſes, and laid under the 
arch of the pole. An elk coming to one of theſe gardens, 
and finding no communication but by the bridge before 
the door, he ſteps upon it through the arch, and ham- 
pering his legs in the coils of the rope, ſhakes the pole, 
on which the ſmall end flying up and faſtening him in one 
of the nooſes, he is drawn up and unable to eſcape. If 
by ſtruggling he breaks the pole, it is a hundred to one 
but he falls into the ditch ; and, if he eſcapes that, he 
drags a piece of the pole after him, which ſo embarraſſes 
him in his march, that he is eaſily taken. 

The hart of the Hottentot countries differs only from 
the European in the horns, Theſe have no branches, 
are about a foot long, and run up twiſting in the man- 
ner of a ſcrew to about half the length ; then running 
aſide alittle outward, they are ſtraight and ſmooth to a 
point: they are about three times as far aſunder at the 
point as they are at the head, 

The lion is uſually called the king of the beaſts, but 
it is ſuch a king as lives upon the blood of his ſubjects ; 
and whatever compliments are paid to his majeſtic air, he 
can only be compared to the moſt ſavage tyrants. Theſe 
animals are common at the Cape, where they are very 
large; every limb is expreſſive of the greateſt ſtrength : 
his ſparkling eyes, his dreadful paws, and the firmneſs 
of his tread, command the attention, and ſhew his ſupe- 
rior ſtrength to that of other animals. Some modern 
writers have affirmed, that the bones of the lion are not 
- ſo hardas'they have been repreſented by the antients ; but 
they are miſtaken. The hollow which runs through the 
ſhin-bone of a lion, Mr. Kolben obſerves, is as ſmall as 
that which runs through a tobacco- pipe; and when the 
bone is broken to pieces, and the . $4" is exhauſted 
by the heat of the ſun, theſe pieces appear as hard, as 
ſmooth, ang ſolid as flints, < ſerve altogether as well 
to ſtrike fire with. Indeed a conſiderable . part of his 
{ſtrength lies in the hardneſs of his bones; for when he 
comes upon his prey he knocks it down dead, and never 
bites till he has given the mortal blow, which he gene- 
rally accompanies with a terrible roar. _ | 

When the lion is enraged, or pinched with hunger, he 
eres. and ſhakes his mane, laſhing his back and ſides 
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rounds, and near ſome 
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death to come in his way; and as he generally lurks for 
his prey behind buſhes, travellers ſometimes are devoured 
by him: but if the lien neither ſhakes his mane, nor 
makes any great motion with his tail, a traveller may be 
fully aſſured that he ſhall paſs by him in ſafety. A horſe 
no ſooner diſcovers a lion, than he runs at his full ſpeed ; 
and if he has a rider throws him, if poſſible, that he may 
run the faſter. 'When a traveller on horſeback diſcovers 
alion, the beſt method of preſervation is for him imme. 
diately to diſmount and abandon his horſe, for the lion 
will purſue. the horſe only without taking notice of him, 
The fleſh» of the lion eats ſomething like veniſon, and 
has no ill taſte, Our author ſays, that he has eaten of 
it ſeveral-times when killed with ſhot, but cbuld never 
be prevailed on to eat any of the fleſh when the lion had 
been killed with the poiſoned arrows of the Hottentots. 

The leopard and the tyger are beaſts of the like nature, 
and in point of fierceneſs next to the lion. The only dif- 
ference between them is in their ſize, and figure of their 
ſpots. The tyger-is much larger than the leopard, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by rings of black hair incloſing ſpots of 
yellow ; while the black ſtreaks on the leopard are noe 
round, but formed with an opening in the manner of a 
horſe-ſhoe. 

In the year 1708 two leopards, a male and a- female, 
with three young ones. at their heels, entered a ſheep.. 
fold at the Cape; and having killed near an hundred 
ſheep, feaſted on the blood of the lain. When they had 
ſucked their fill they tore a carcaſe in three pieces, and 
carried one of them to each of the young oncs they had 
left at the door of the fold. Each then took a whole 
carcaſe, and the troop thus laden with their booty began 
to move off; but having been perceived at their firſt en- 
tering the fold, they were way-laid on their return, and 
the female, with the three young ones, were killed ; but 
the male made his eſcape. 

We ſhall add another inſtance of the ravenous nature 
of the tyger. Mr. Bowman, a burgher at the Cape, 
walking by himſelf in the fields was ſurprized by a tyger, 
who leaped at his throat, and endeavoured to fix his teeth 
in it in order to ſuck his blood; but, though terribly 
frightened, he had the 3 to contend for his life; 
and ſeizing the tyger by his head, ſtruggled with him, 
and thre him on the ground, falling upon him. Having 
got him down, he held him with one hand and the 
weight of his body, till with the other he drew a knife 
out of his pocket and cut the tyger's throat, on which 
he immediately expired; but Mr. Bowman received fo 
many wounds, and loſt ſo much blood in this brave 
conflict, that it was long before he recovered. 

The fleſh of a tyger or leopard is white, tender, and 
well taſted ; and, in our author's opinion, is much finer 
eating than the beſt veal, and has every good quality 
that can be wiſhed for in meat; and the fleſh of the young 
ones is as tender as that of a chicken, 

There are two ſorts of wolves in this country, one 
which agrees in every particular with the wolves in Eu- 
rope, and the other called tyger-wolves. The latter are 
of the ſize of an ordinary ſheep-dog, or ſomewhat larger 3 
the head is broad like that of an Engliſh bull-dog. The 
jaws of this animal are large, as are his noſe and eyes. 

is hair is frizzled, and ſpotted like that of a tyger. His 
feet are large, and armed with ſtrong talons, which he 
draws in as a cat does her claws ; and, like a cat, he is 
not heard in his tread. His tail is ſhort. He keeps all 
day'in holes in the ground, or in the clefts of the rocks, 
ſeeking his prey only in the night, which he might gene- 
rally do in ſafety, were it not for his diſmal howling while 
he is out upon the prowl, which rouzes the dogs who 
keep the flocks; theſe join together againſt him, and 
drive him away: but if he gets ſafe into a fold, he gene- 
rally kills two or three ſheep ; and having fed heartily up- 
on the ſpot, carries a carcaſe away to his den, He alſo 
frequently ſcratches open the graves of the Hottentots, 
and deyours the bodies he finds in them. The lion, tyger, 
and leopard are bitter enemies to the tyger-wolf, and fol- 
lowing him by his howl come ſoftly near him; and then 
ſuddenly leaping upon him, tear him to pieces. 
There are wild dogs which range the Hottentot coun 
tries in troops, and ſometimes make great havock among 


with his tail. When he is thus employed, it is certain 
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| the cattle. They ſeem a ſpecies of hounds, and packs of 


thirty, 
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thirty, and ſometimes forty of them, encounter lions, 
gers, and other animals, which by theit numbers they 
conquer. They ſpend the greateſt part of the day in the 
chace, and drag what they kill to a place of rendezvous, 
where they ſhare it amongſt them. It is uſual both for 
the Europeans and Hottentots, when they diſcover theſe 
dogs on the chace, to follow them to the place of ren- 
dezvous, and to take what they think proper of what the 
dogs have killed; which they permit them to do very 
quietly, without any manner of grumbling. The Hot- 
tentots eat What they take from the dogs, and what the 
Europeans take they ſalt for their ſlaves. Theſe dogs 
ſometimes deſtroy —_ or eighty ſheep in one flock. 
The porcupine, which is pretty common in the 5 
countries, is about two feet high, and three long. His 
head and feet are like thoſe of a hare, and his ears re- 
ſemble the human. His whole body is armed with -a 
ſort of quills, partly black and partly white, very ſharp 
at the outward points, and not much unlike gooſe-quills 
ftript of the feathers. He has ſome quills on the top of 
his head, but they are very ſhort. The quills on his 
back are about fix inches 2 thoſe on his ſides are 
ſomething ſhorter, but the longeſt are on his hind parts, 
and thoſe he darts at his purſuer, whether man or beaſt; 
but he never darts one of them till his purſuer is pret 
near him, and ſometimes he does it ſo effectually that it 
ſticks in the fleſh and cauſes great pain and inflammation, 
If he is not angered, his quills lie cloſe upon his body; 
but.on his bring enraged he ſpreads them out. 
As this animal is very fond of the produce of the gar- 
dens, he frequently enters thoſe of the colonies, and does 
much damage. When the breach is diſcovered by which 
he entered, the people plant a muſquet there, charged 
and cocked, and tie a ſtring to the trigger, from which it 
runs cloſe along by the barrel to the muzzle of the piece, 
where a turnip or carrot is tied to it. As the porcupine | 
always enters the garden by the ſame way as long as it 
is open, and inſtantly begins to devour the, turnip or car- 
rot, he by that means pulls the trigger and is ſhot. * His 
carcaſe, gutted and ſtripped of the quills, weighs about 
twenty pounds. Hs fleſh is well taſted and wholeſome. 
Baboons are pretty numerous in the Cape countries. 
They are a large kind of monkeys, but the head has ſome 
reſemblance to that of a dog, and the features are very 
ugly. The fore part of his body nearly reſembles that of 
a man, and the teats of the female hang from ner breaſt. 
The teeth of the baboon are very large and ſharp : his 
fore paws reſemble human hands, and, his hind paws 
human feet; but they are all armed with very ſtrong and 
ſharp talons. His whole body is hairy, except his poſte- 
riors, which are bare, and marked with ſtreaks and ſpots 
of a blood colour, When. the baboons are beſet with 
dogs, or cudgelled by men, they ſigh, groan, and give 
a cry as men and women in extreme fright or pain. As 
they are very fond of grapes, apples, and garden fruits, 
they ſometimes enter the vineyards, orchards, and gar- 
dens. It is alſo ſaid they have a method of catching fiſh, 
and will attack and kill deer and other animals; but 
whatever truth there is in this, it is very certain that they 
will eat neither fleſh nor fiſh that has not been roaſted, 
broiled, or ſome other way fitted to the palates of men. 
If they diſcover a traveller reſting in the fields, and regal- 
ing himſelf, if he does not look ſharp about him, they 
will ſteal part of his proviſions ; and having run to ſome 
diſtance, they turn about, and reſting on their poſteriors, 
hold what they have taken in their paws ſtretched out to- 
wards him, as if they would ſay, Here, will you have it 
again ? at the ſame time falling into ſuch ridiculous geſ- 
tures and grimaces, that if a man was robbed of all the 
victuals he had, he would find it difficult to forbear 
laughing. | | 
: They go about every thing with ſurpriſing cunning, as 
18 particularly ſeen in their robbing of an orchard, which 
they generally do in a troop. When a company of them 
ave entered an orchard, or garden, a party is ſet to 
watch upon the fences, and give notice of the approach 
of gay Some of them then begin the pillage, while 
the reſt extend themſelves at proper diſtances from one 
another, from the orchard, or garden, to the place of 
rendezyous on the mountains. The melons, - pumpkins, 
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and pears they gather in the ' 6rchards, they toſs to the 
baboon at the head of the line; he toſſes them to the 
next; and thus the fruit paſſes ſwiftly up the hills; theſe 
creatures being ſo very, nimble and quick-ſighted, as 
hardly ever to fail catching in their paws the fruit that: 
is thrown to them. But if the baboons upon the watch 
diſcover any perſon approaching, they give a loud cry, and 
all ſcour away up to the mountains, the young ones jum 
ing upon the backs of the old ones, and poſting away in 
a yery diverting manner. 
It is even ſuppoſed that they puniſh their ſentinels- 
for neglect of duty with death; for when any of the 
troop are ſhot or taken-before the cry is given, a loud 
quarrelling noiſe is heard among them after they have 
got back to the hills, and ſome of them have been found 
torn to pieces in the way; and theſe are judged to have 
had the watch. | 
There are here ſeveral ſpecies of goats, the moſt re- 
markable of which we ſhall now deſcribe, ; 
They have blue goats, ſhaped like thoſe of Europe, but 
ar large as an European hart. Their hair is very ſhort, 
and of a fine blue, but the colour fades when they are 
killed to a blueiſh grey. Their beards are pretty long, 
but their horns are ſhort and very neat, running curiouſly. 
up in rings till within a little of the point, which is 
ſtraight and ſmooth, "Theſe are only to be met with far 
up in the country, 
Spotted goats are ſeen in great numbers, there being 
ſometimes above a thouſand of them together. They are 
covered with red, white, and brown ſpots, and are rather 
larger than the blue goats. Their horns, which are a- 
bout a foot long, incline backwards, and run up twiſting 
to the middle, from whence to the end they are ve 
ſtraight and ſmooth. Their beards are of a brown — 
and very long. Their legs are well proportioned to their 
bodies, and the joints about their fetlocks are of a dark 
brown. The young ones are eaſily taken, and made ſo 
tame as to run with flocks of ſheep. Their fleſh is very 
agreeable food. 
There is another ſort of goat, which is ſaid to be 
not yet diſtinguiſhed by any 2 name. His head 
is very beautiful, and adorned with two ſmooth, bending. 
pointed horns three feet long, and the points two feet 
diſtant from each other., A white ſtreak runs from the 
forehead along the ridge of his back to his tail, and is 
croſſed by three ſtreaks, one over his ſhoulders, another 
on the middle of the back running down on both ſides to 
his belly; the third "croſſes it above his buttocks and 
runs down them, 'The hair on all the other parts of his 
body is greyiſh, with little touches of red, only the belly 
approaches to white, His beard is grey, and pretty long, 
as are alſo. his legs. The fleſh of theſe goats is very. 
agreeable food. The female is leſs than the male, and 
without horns, 

The diving-goat at the Cape is almoſt as large as an 
ordinary tame one, and is of much the ſame colour. As 
ſoon as he ſees any perſon or thing from which he ap- 
prehends danger, he ſquats down cloſe in the graſs; and 
ſeeing nothing but graſs about him, perhaps imagines 
himſelf unſeen; for thus he lies, giving now and then a 
peep out, and pulling his head ſuddenly down again, till 
either the danger is paſt, or he is ſeized, ſhot, or knock - 
ed on the 44% 

The Cape rock-goat is ſeldom larger than an European 

kid of a quarter old, and his horns are about half a foot 
long. He frequently enters the vineyards and gardens, 
where he does great miſchief, and is therefore narrowly 
matched and often taken. His fleſh is eſteemed a great 

ainty. ' hp 

The earth-hogs in the Hottentot countries have ſome 
reſemblance to the European ſwine, only their colour ap- 
proaches to a red; their heads are longer, their ſnouts 
more pointed, and 727 are quite — The tongue 
of the earth-hog is long and pointed, and when he is 
hungry he ſearches for an ant-hill, and lying down with 
his Dead pretty near it, ſtretches out his long tongue, 
and the ants ſoon mount in great numbers upon it; and 
the upper part being very — they are held faſt 
by the legs ſo that they cannot return. When be has 


thus hampered a conſiderable number of thoſe inſects he 


and other fruit they gather in the gardens, and the apples 


and then 
ſtretches 


| draws in his tongue and ſwallows them, 
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ſtretches it out for more. This is his method of ety 
His legs are long and ſtrong, and he has alſo a long tail. 
He ſcratches holes in the ground, in which he burrows, 
and is very quick at his Work; if he gets but his head 
and fore legs into one of theſe holes, he keeps ſuch faſt 
hold, that the ſtrongeſt man cannot pull him out. Both 
the Europeans and Hottentots go > rape in ſearch 
of him, and knock him down; for a b on the head 
with but a ſmall cudgel will kill him. His fleſh is 
well taſted and wholeſome, and reſembles that of the 
wild hog. 

In the Cape Colonies is alſo a creature called a rattle- 
mouſe, though it is _ than an European ſquirrel, 
and has a head ſhaped like that of a bear. The hair on 
the back is of a liver colour; but that on the ſides is al- 
moſt black. With its tail, which is neither very long 
nor very hairy, it makes, from time to time, a rattling 
noiſe, and thence obtained its name. It — like a cat, 
feeds on acorns, nuts, and the like ; and lives moſtly on 
trees, leaping from one tree to another after the manner 
of the ſquitrel. It is ſo nimble, and bites 
it is ſeldom taken alive. 

One of the moſt extraordinary animals at the Cape is 
called by the Dutch ſtinkbingſem, or ſtinkbox z ſinking 
being the grand defence nature has given this creature a- 

inf all its enemies, and is a more effectual defence than 
3 are to the bull, or ſharp teeth and talons ate to the 
lion and the tyger. It is ſhaped like a ferret, and is of 
the ſize of a middlirig dog. When its purſuer, whether 
man or beaſt, is come pretty near, it pours from its tail 
ſo horrid a ſtench, that it is impoſſible to endure it. A 
man is almoſt knocked down by it, before he can get 
away ; and a dog, of other animal, is ſo ſtrangely con- 
founded by-it, that he is obliged every minute to ſtop, 
to rub his noſe in the graſs, or againſt a tree. The ſtink- 
bingſem having thus ſtopped his purſuer gets a great 
way a-head of him before the chace can be renewed ; and 
if he comes up with bim a ſecond time, he gives him 
another doſe, and by that means eſcapes again. Thus he 
proceeds till his purſuer is ſtunk out of the field. This 
animal is ſometimes ſhot by the Europeans, but they ate 
obliged to ſuffer it to lie till it rots; for it is no ſooner 
dead, than its body contracts all over ſo nauſeous a ſmell, 
that if you do but touch it with your fingers, they retain 
a ſtench that you can neither endure, nor eaſily get off by 
any kind of waſhing. 

Befides theſe there are at the Cape a conſiderable num- 
ber of other quadrupeds; among which are wild horſes. 
Here is that beautiful creature called the zebra, which 
we have already deſcribed in treating of Abyſſinia; and 
one of which is now in the poſſeſſion of the queen. 
Wild cats, which are larger than the tame; ſome of theſe 
are all over blue, and retain that colour after the ſkins 
are dreſſed : others have a ſtreak of bright red running 
along the ridge of the back from the neck to the tail, 
lofing itſelf in grey and white on the fides. Another 
called the | buſh-cat, from its keeping in hedges and 
| buſhes, is very large, and ſpotted like a tyger. They 
have alſo the muſk-cat, the ſkin of which has a 
ſtrong ſcent. Beſides theſe there are many of the qua- 
drupeds common in Europe. 


SECT. v. 
Of the feathered Rate, cularly the Oftrich, the Flamingo, 


the Crane, the Spoanhill, the Knor-Cock and Hen, Eagles of 


I Kinds, the Blue- Bird, the Long-Tongue, the Knat- 
Snapper, the Wood-Pecker, and the Edolio. 


FE ſhall begin our defcription of the birds of the 

 Hottentot countries with the oftrich, the largeſt 
of them all ; and theſe are ſo numerous, that a man can 
hardly walk a quarter of an hour in the Cape countries 
without ſeeing one or more of them. The feathers of 
ſome of the Cape oſtriches are black, and ſome of them 
white. The head is very ſmall in proportion to the large 
ſize of the body, and the bill is ſhort and pointed: the 
neck is long like that of a ſwan : the legs are thick and 


ſtrong, and the feet are cloven, refembling thoſe of a goat. 
Theſe birds are eaſily tamed; and many tame ones are 
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ſo cloſe, that | 
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kept in the Cape fortreſs. Their are ſo 

x. ſhell of one of them will — 2 —— 
hens eggs: they are pretty good eating, and one of them 
will ſerve three or four perſons. | 

The oftriches at the Cape, do not ſuffer their eggs to 
be hatched merely by the heat of the fun 3 for they ſit up- 
on them like other birds, and the male and female perform 
that office by turns. I have a hundred times (ſays Mr. 
Kolben) found both the male and female oſtrich hatching 
of eggs, and have as often driven them from their neſts 
and carried their eggs off, with which I feaſted both my- 
ſelf and friends, but ſometimes found them almoſt 
hatched. Nor do the oftriches at the Cape forſake their 
young as ſoon as they are out of the ſhells; for bein 
then unable to walk, they are attended and fed by the old 
ones with graſs, and when they can walk, they accom. 
pany the old ones till they are ſtrong enough to take 
care of themſelves. The old ones are then watchful to 
keep them out of danger, and are fo enraged if they 
happen to loſe one, that it is dangerous to go near them, 

It is remarkable that if any body does but touch the 
eggs in the neſt of an oſtrich, without doing them the 
leaſt harm, the oftrich will forſake them. 

This bird has ſo large and heavy a body, that ſhe 
cannot fly, and on ſeeing herſelf in danger runs away, 
aſliſting her flight by beating of her wings, by which 
means ſhe runs ſo faſt, that a man muſt be well mount- 
ed to overtake her. But if ſhe finds ſhe cannot eſcape 
her purſuer, ſhe hides her head where ſhe can, and 
ſtands ſtock ſtill till ſhe is ſhot or ſeized. | 

Theſe birds will ſwallow pebbles, pieces of iron, and 
the like ; but they do not digeſt them, for they come from 
them in much the ſame condition in which they were 
ſwallqwed. 

The flamingo, called by Mr. Ray, the phceni 

.terus, is a very fine and beautiful bird, vhs ow a 
{wan ; the bill is broad, and the upper mandible, 
which is longer than the other, is crooked, and 
bends conſiderably over it. The hollow of the lower 
mandible is filled with the tongue, which is large and 
flat ; the bill is black at the point, but every where elſe 
of a dark blue, and is furniſhed with ſharp teeth. The 
neck is much longer than that of a ſwan, and both the 
neck and head are as white as ſnow ; the upper part of 
the wing feathers are of a high flame colour, and the 
lower part of them black. The legs, which are of an 
orange colour, are half as long again as thoſe of the 
ſtork, and the feet like thoſe of the gooſe. Theſe birds, 
which are very numerous in the Cape countries, keep in 
the day time on the lakes and rivers, and at night retire 
to the hills, where they lodge among the long graſs ; 
their fleſh is wholeſome and well taſted, and their tongue 
eats like marrow. 
Cranes are more numerous at the Cape than perhaps 
in any other part of the world. They reſemble in ſhape, 
colour, and ſize, thoſe of Europe, and feed upon graſs, 
herbs, worms, frogs, and ſerpents. I never ſaw a flock 
of them, ſays our author, but ſome of them were plant- 
ed on the ſkirts of it, as centinels to give notice of the 
approach of danger. Theſe ſtand upon one leg, and 
every minute ſtretch out their necks, this way and that, 
to ſee if any enemy approaches; and as ſoon as they diſ- 
cover him, they give notice to the reſt, and inſtantly 
the whole flock is on the wing. During the night, ſome 
of them are planted on the ſkirts of the flock to watch 
while the reſt ſleep, and ſtanding upon their left legs 
each holds in his right foot a ſtone, that if he ſhould 
be overcome by fleep, its falling may awake him. The 
fleſh is unfit to eat. | | 

The ſpoon-bill, called by the Europeans the ſerpent- 
eater, is ſomething larger than a full-grown gooſe, which 
it reſembles in its neck; the eyes are grey, and the bill 
broad, long, and ſtraight, ending in ſomewhat like a ſpoon, 
and the feathers of the tail are about fix inches in length. 
Theſe birds feed upon ſerpents, toadsy or frogs, &c. and 
are ſo deſtructive to the former, that the people ſeldom 
ſhoot at them. | | 

Among the wild fowl at the on is a fort of birds, 
the male of which is called by the Europeans there, the 
knor-cock, and the female the knor-hen. Theſe birds 


are 8 kind of centinels, and give warning to all _ 
| irds 
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pirds of the approach of danger; for they no ſooner diſ- 
cover a man, than they make a loud noiſe, crying crack, 
crack, which they repeat very clamorouſly, and thus fre- 
quently diſappoint the ſportſman ; for the other birds 
no ſooner hear the noiſe, than they fly away quite out 
of ſight. This bird is of the ſize of a common hen, 
the bill is ſhort and black, and the feathets on the crown 
of the head alſo. black, the reſt are a motley of red, 
white, and aſh. colour; the wings are ſmall conſidering 
its ſize, which prevent its flying far at once, and the 
legs are yellow. Theſe birds generally keep in heaths, 
and in places remote from the habitations of men, where 
they build their neſts in buſhes ; but never lay above two 

s in a ſeaſun. The fleſh is of an agreeable taſte, 
"ST here are at the Cape a kind of eagles which will 
feed upon fiſh, aſſes, and moſt other creatures which 
they find dead ; they alſo kill many animals for food, 
devouring cows, oxen, and other tame beaſts, and leay- 
ing nothing but the ſkin and bones; the fleſh. is, as it 
were, ſcooped out, and the wound by which the eagles 
enter the body being in the belly, the beaſt ſeems to 
lie dead, and no body would imagine that his bones 
were picked. 'The Dutch at the Cape call theſe kind of 

les dung-birds, from their tearing out the entrails of 
\ beaſts. Ihe ſize of this eagle or dung-bird is larger than 
that of a wild gooſe: the feathers are partly black, and 
partly a light grey, but moſtly black. The bill is large 
and crooked, with a very ſharp point, and the talons 
are alſo very large and jy t frequently happens, 
that an ox freed. from the plough in order to return 
home, lies dowa to reſt himſelf by the way, and if he 
does, he is in great danger of being devoured by theſe 
eagles. They attack an ox or a cow in a body conſiſt- 


ing of a hundred and upwards; they watch for their | 


prey ſo high in the air as to be out of human fight, but 
their own light is. ſo extremely piercing, that they lee every 
thing beneath them, and when they diſcover their prey, 
fall down right upon it. 

There. is. another kind of eagle, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the duck-eagle, from their being fond of ducks. 
Theſe frequently carry off young ducks in their talons, 
and tear and devour them in the air. 

A third kind of eagle in the Cape countries is called 
offifrage, or the bone-breaker ; theſe feed upon land tor- 
toiſes, which they carry to a great height in the air, 
and then let them fall upon ſome rock, in order to break 
the ſhell. 

The Cape blue bird is of the ſize of a ſterling, the 
feathers of the neck and thighs are of a ſky blue, and 
the back and wing feathers of a dark blue, approaching 
to a black. The bill is between three and four inches 
long, and pointed, and the under mandible is of a dark red: 
this bird is ſometimes ſeen in gardens, but it keeps for 
the moſt part upon high hills. The fleſh is delicate food. 

There is alittle bird which the Cape Europeans call 

the Tong-tongue: it is ſomething larger than the 
goldfinch; the feathers on the belly are yellow, and 
the reſt ſpeckled : the tongue, which is long and 
pointed, is as hard as iron, and as ſharp as the point of 
a needle. When any perſon endeavours to ſeize this 
bird, it pricks and wounds him with his tongue, which 
is its defenſive weapon againſt its enemies : its feet are 
like thoſe of the nightingale, and its claws are pretty 
long. Its fleſh is wholeſome and well taſted. 
_ The gnat-ſnappers, or honey-eaters, live entirely on 
flies, bees, and honey: their bill is long, ſtraight, very 
ſtrong; and red: the feathers on the upper part of the 
breaſt are of a deep azure, and thoſe on the lower part 
of a pale blue, their wings and tail feathers are black, 
a8 are alſo the legs, which are very long. Theſe birds 
ate a ſort of guides to the Hottentots in. the ſearch of 
honey, which the bees lay up in the clefts of rocks. 

Among the ſeveral kinds of wood-peckers in the Cape 
- eountries, is one called the green peak, which is a beau- 

tiful bird, it being all over green, except a red ſpot on 
its head, and another on its breaſt. It ſometimes builds 
its neſt on high and ſteep rocks, but generally in buſhes: 
in the vallies. It feeds on ſmall inſecte, which it picks 
from the bark of trees. | 


The edolio prom reſembles: the European;cuckoo, 


and is moſtly ſeen in high trees and thickets; In fine | 
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weather it diſtinctly repeats in a low melancholy tone, 
edolio, edolio; and this is all its ſong, | | a 
In ſhort, the Cape abounds with à prodigious variety 
of fowls, among which are, wild geeſe of ſeveral forts, 
water hens, wood-peckers, wild peacocks, ſnipes, ra- 
vens of different colours, pheaſants, ' ducks, yellows 
hammers, larks, green-finches, black-dirds, finches, 
22 tit · mouſes of ſeveral forts, bats, canary birds, 
ſtarlings, pigeons, ſwallows, thruſhes, quails, daws; 
and in ſhort, the turkeys, cocks and hens, are ſo nu- 
merous in the Cape countries; that they are cheaper 
than butcher's meat. "Theſe laſt exactly reſemble the 
fowls of the like names in Europe. 21 | 


SECT. . 
OF the Serpents and Inſefts at the Cape of Good Hope. 


HERE are many kinds of. ſerpents or ſnakes at 
the Cape of Good Hope, ſome of which are very 
ME, while others are entirely free from poiſon. _ 
he aſp is of an aſh colour ſpeckled with red and 
yellow. The head and neck are very broad, ay) « 
flat and ſunk in the head, and near each grows a 
protuberance about the ſize of an hazle nut. Th 
ſerpents are of various lengths, and ſome. even ſeveral 
yards long, and their bite is mortal. | - 
The tree ſerpent is thus named from Her being ſeen-moſt- 
ly in trees. This reptile, which is about two yards long; 
and three quarters of an inch thick, winds herſelf about 
the branches of trees, and thus remains for a long time 
without motion, when ſhe is ſo like the branch. ſhe co- 
vers, that a man who has not a very good eye, or ſome 
knowledge of her ways, would be miſtaken :/ all the 
difference in point of colour is her being a little ſpeck- 
led; and hence perſons have ſometimes been ſurpriſed 
her. If any one ſtands. near the fide on which ſhe is 
lodged, ſhe darts her head at their faces, and ſometimes 
wounds them. She has no ſooner done this, than draw- 
ing in her head, ſhe turns about in order to deſcend from 
the tree, by winding herſelf from one part to another; 
but is ſo flow in doing it; that it is eaſy to knock her 
on the head before ſhe gets to-the ground. as rt ve 
The dipſas, or thirſt ſerpent, is thus named from its 
bite cauſing a burning thirſt, This reptile, which is 
frequently met with in the Cape countries, is about 
three quarters of a yard in length, has a broad neek, 
| and a blackiſh back. It is very nimble in its aſſaults, 
| and its bite ſoon inflames the blood, and cauſes a moſt 
dreadful thirſt, Our author ſays he knew a man at the 
Cape, who on being bitten by the dipſas in the calf of 
the leg, immediately tied his garter very tight above the 
knee, and above the garter tied ſome other thing he had 
at hand, to ſtop the courſe of the poiſon- upwards, and 
then made all poſſible haſte to the neareſt houſe, which 
happened to belong to a ſmith, with whom he was /ac- 
uainted, Before he got thither his leg was much 
welled, and he was ſeized with a burning thirſt; he 
impatiently aſked the ſmith for water to drink, and at 
the ſame time let him know his misfortune.- The ſmith 
being acquainted with the natute of the poiſon, and ha- 
ving an antidote againſt it, would not ſuffer him to 
drink any thing; but told him he muſt immediately con- 
ſent to have his ſwelled leg laid open, and truſt to him 
for a cure. He ſubmitted, and on opening the leg, 
there iſſued out a great deal of a watery yellow humour. 
The ſmith then prepared a pretty large plaiſter, and 
tied it over the inciſion, adviſing his patient to refrain 
from drink for a-quarter of an hour. He did ſo, and in 
that time his thirſt was conſiderably abated, and the 
plaiſter had drawn a great deal more of the yellow hu- 
mour, and being cleanſed was put on again. The ſwelling 
was by this time conſiderably abated ; the patient grew 
eaſy, and was ſoon perſedly cured. IM 
The Cape hair-ſerpent is about a d. long, and 
three quarters of an inch thick; its poiſon is reckoned. 
more malignant than that of other ſerpents, its bite 


cauſing immediate death, unleſs an antidote be inſtantl7 
hes 13 an wan 
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Some aſſert, that there is a ſtone in the head of the 
hair-ſerpent, which is a never failing antidote both againſt 
the poiſon of this, and of every other ſerpent. But 
our author, after killing many hair-ſerpents at the Cape, 
and ſearching the heads of all of them very narrowly, 
in order to find this ſtone, could never diſcover any 
ſuch thing. The ſerpent ſtones in the poſſeſſion of the 
Cape Europeans, are all artificial ones brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, where they are prepared by the Bramins, 
who are alone poſſeſſed of the ſecret of their compoſi- 
tion. Our author ſays he ſaw one of them tried upon 
a child at the Cape, who had received a poiſonous bite 
in one of the arms, but it could not be diſcovered from 
what creature. When the ſtone was brought, the arm 
was prodigiouſly ſwelled and inflamed ; the ſtone on its 
being applied to the wound ſtuck to it very cloſely, 
without any bandage or ſupport, drinking in the poi- 
ſon, till it could receive no more, when dropping off, it 
was laid in milk, that it might purge itſelf of the poi- 
ſon, and it did ſo, the poiſon- turning the milk yellow. 
The ſtone was then applied again to the wound, and when 
it had drank in its doſe, was again laid in milk, and this 
was repeated till the tone had exhauſted all the poiſon; 
after whieh the arm was "ſoon healed. The artificial 
ſerpent None: is ſhaped like a bean, the matter in the 
middle is*whitiſh; and the reſt of a ſky blue. 
A ſort of ſnakes at the Cape are called by the Dutch 
houſe ſerpents, from their loving to be in the houſes. 
Theſe ate from an inch and a quarter, to an inch and a 
half thick; and about an ell long. They are very fond 
of fx — people's beds, and lying with them all 
night. They will flip —_ the hands like eels, and 
when you drive them out of bed, if you uſe them in 
what manner you will, ſo that — don't diſable them, 
they will return, and get into again if they can. 
If they are offended they bite, but their bite is not poi- 
ſonous, nor attended with any ill conſequence. 
In ſhort, there are many other kinds of ſerpents in 
the Cape countries; one ſort is moſtly ſeen upon rocks, 
and another on flat ſandy grounds. There is a ſort 
uſually ſeen about the roads, and a ſmall ſnake of a 
black colour that loves to harbour in ſtraw and reeds. 
Numbers of theſe laſt are in the thatch upon the houſes 
in the colonies, where they lay their eggs, and breed 
their young; a full grown ſnake of this laſt ſort is no 
longer than a man's middle finger, nor thicker than a 
— quill. —— 
Scorpions are ſo numerous at the Cape, where they 
genefally harbour among ftones, that the Cape Euro- 
pe ans are very cautious of putting their hands amo 
them, for fear of being ſtung by thoſe creatures. The 
Cape ſcorpions are from two and a half to three inches 
long, and of a dark green ſpeckled with black. They 
reſemble the craw-fiſh in every part but the tail, which 
is longer and narrower. Their ſting cauſes intolerable 
pain, and frequently endangers life. 
Among the ſpiders at the Cape, of which there are 
many ſorts, there is one no bigger than a white pea; 
dut of which the Cape Europeans are very cautious. It 
is of a black colour, and very active. * houſes it fa- 
ſtens on the walls, or ceiling, and in the fields fixes 
its web in the graſs ; and its bite is ſo poiſonous, that it 
cauſes death, unleſs an antidote is uſed in time. Our 
author mentions a negroe who died of it, and an Eu- 
ropean boy who ſuffered the moſt tormenting pain from 
the bite of this inſet; but his life was ſaved by apply- 
ing the ſerpent ſtone, This inſect frequently 2 da- 
mage to both the great and ſmall cattle. | 
There are here alſo a few of the centipedes, which 
are red and white, and about a finger long, but ſcarce 
half ſo thick: they are downy like Cape caterpillars, 
and provided with two horns; the bite of this inſe& 
is as dangerous as that of a ſcorpion, but the ſerpent 
ſtone is an effectual remedy, as is alſo the application 
of roaſted onions applied to the wound. | 
There are various kinds of caterpillars at the Cape, 
different from thoſe" in Europe: theſe quickly arrive at 
maturity, ſoon after which they fix — to a 
plant, tree, or flower, and ſometimes to a wall, where 
they change their form in the manner of the ſilk- worm, 
which we deſcribed in treating of China, and are covered 
. * 
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with a cruſty matter or ſhell fourteen or fifteen da L 
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when the ſhell opening, there iflues from it a moſt beau. 
tiful butterfly, the wings of which are enamelled with 
gold and various other lively colours. There are indeed 
as many ſorts of butterflies as there are of caterpillars 
and every butterfly at the Cape retains much of the RY 
lour of the — from which it was changed. 

The ſea- ſſea is thus named from its leaping after the 
manner of a flea ; it is nearly of the ſhape of a ſhrimp 
and ſometimes continues under water. As it is provided 
with a ſting, it is a great plague to fiſh; for when it 
lights on them, it flings them ſo grievouſly, that th 
fling themſelves in a fury up and down, and then ſwim 
as quick as they can to a ſea- rock, or ſtony-ſhore, in or- 
der to rid themſelves of this enemy by rubbing them. 
ſelves _ it. . A 

The ſea- louſe reſembles a horſe- fly, but is broader and 
covered with a hard ſhell. It has many legs, each of 
which ends in a hook. This inſect keeps generally under 
water, and when it gets upon a fiſh clings faſt to it by its 
claws, and you it great torture by ſucking it ; and it is 
ſaid, that if the fiſh finds not ſome means to rub it o 
this inſect will ſuck it to death. a F 


SECT. vn. 
Of the Sea and River Fiſh at the Cape of Good Hope. 


| A MONG the fiſhes at the Cape are the leſſer whale, 
called the grampus, which is frequently ſeen there ; 
but we ſhall find another opportunity of deſcribing the 
whale when we come to thoſe countries on the coaſts of 
which theſe enormous fiſh are caught. | 

The blower, ſo called from a faculty it has of blowing 
itſelf up into a globular form, is frequently ſeen about 
the Cape. This fiſh is without ſcales, and very ſmooth; 
the mouth is ſmall, but furniſhed with four broad teeth ; 
and it has a white belly. This fiſh is not food for man, 
it being very unwholeſome. 

The torpedo cramp-fiſh is frequently taken at the Cape. 
It is of the cartilaginous kind, and roundiſh, being blown 
up as it were into that form. The head does not pro- 
3<R from the body; but the mouth and eyes are fixed in 
it much in the ſame manner as you might carve them on 
a bowl. The eyes are very ſmall, and the inſides have a 
mixture of black and white. The mouth, which is 
ſhaped like a half-moon, is alſo ſmall ; but furniſhed 
with teeth. Above the mouth are two little holes, which 
are perhaps its noſtrils. The back is orange coloured, 
the belly white, the tail thin, and fleſhy like that of a 
turbot. The ſkin upon every part is very ſmooth, and 
entirely without ſcales. When the fiſh is opened the 
brain is plainly ſeen. The gall is large, the liver white, 
and very tender. But after all this extraordinary fiſh 
does not weigh above a quarter of a pound. 

It is a certain truth, that whoever touches this fiſh, 
whether with his hand or foot, or even with a ſtick, will 
immediately feel his limbs cramped and benumbed to ſuch 
a degree that he cannot move them, particularly the limb 
with which he touched the fiſh, or with which he ex- 
tended the ſtick that touched it, which will appear to- 
tally and ſtrongly convulſed. But this general convul- 
ſion ſeldom laffs above half an hour: it laſts a minute or 


two at the height ; it then gradually abates, and in half 
an hour is quite gone. The Done Sorted are extremely 
afraid of touching the torpedo ; and whenever, on their 
dragging out a net, they perceive this fiſh, they turn the 
net aſide, and are content to loſe half their fiſh, nay their 


whole draught, rather than drag-the torpedo aſhore, and 


by that means expoſe any one to the hazard of touch- 


it, | 
he gold-fiſh, which is very different from that of 
China, is thus called from a circle of a gold colour about 
each eye, and a ſtreak alſo of gold from the head along the 
ridge of the back to the tail. The Cape gold-fiſh is a- 


bout a foot and a half long, and is of about a pound 
weight. The teeth are ſmall, but very ſharp, and do 


good execution upon muſcles and other fiſh that are its 
prey. Gold- fiſh are never ſeen near the Cape, but in the 


months of May, June, July, and Auguſt, when they 


appear 
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appear in ſhoals, and great numbers of them are taken 
by the Cape Europeans. The colour of the meat is a 
mixture of white and red; it is of a delicate taſte, and 
is not only eſteemed very wholeſome, but a great cleanſer 
of the blood. ad | 
The Cape filver-fiſh reſembles a carp in its ſhape and 
taſte, and weighs about a pound. It is a very white fiſh, 
adorned with ſeveral ſtreaks of a bright ſilver colour, fall- 
ing from the ridge of the back down both fides, and the 
tail ſeems covered with ſilver. The jaws are furniſhed 
with ſmall ſharp teeth. Theſe ſilver- fiſn keep generally 
in the ſea, but at certain times come in ſhoals into the 
rivers, where they are 2 in great numbers. 

The bennet is a fiſn of which there is great plenty at 
the Cape, but how it came by that name is unknown. It 
is about the length and thickneſs of a man's arm, and 
weighs from ſix to eight pounds. It is a beautiful fiſh 
covered with large ſcales of a bright purple, intermixed 
with ſtreaks of gold. The eyes are red, the mouth ſmall 
and without teeth, and near the gills are two fins of a 
gold colour; but the other fins are of a light yellow. 
The tail is reddiſh, and has much the form of a pair of 
open” ſciſſars. The ſcales appear tranſparent, as does 
likewiſe the ſkin ; but, when the ſcales are off, the ſkin 
appears of a bright purple. The meat is of a crimſon 
colour, and is divided into ſeveral parts by a ſort of 
membranous ſubſtance interwoven with it. It loſes no- 
thing in point of colour by boiling, but a little of its 
luſtre. It is dry food, but agreeable to the palate, and 
caly of —— 

In the Cape ſea are two kinds of braſſems, one ſome- 
what rounder, broader, and ſhorter than the other. This 
ſort is of a blackiſh colour on the back and ſides, with 
the head of a dark purple. The other is of a dark blue, 
and ſeems ſpeckled. A braſſem of this fort is about ſeven 
or eight inches long, and weighs about a pound. Both 
ſorts feed upon ſea- graſs, and upon by offals when 
they meet with them. They are ſeldom taken in the 
net, except in very ſtormy weather, when they ovme in 
ſhoals to the ſhore. Both the European fiſhermen and 
the Hottentots uſually take them with the line; and, 
when they are at this ſport, either whiſtle or make a 
hideous bawling noiſe, in both which the braſſems de- 
light; and are thus allured in ſhoals about the baits, They 
are very wholeſome and well taſted, and three or four of 
them are bought at the Cape for about two-pence. 

The ſea near the Cape alſo abounds with a fiſh called 

by the Cape Europeans the ſtone braſſem. Theſe come 
in ſhoals with the tide into the rivers, where they are 
fond of feeding on the graſs which * the ſtream, 
and go out again with the tide. This is ſhaped like 
a carp, but is a much finer fiſh, and not near ſo boney. 
On being boiled or fried it ſplits into many flakes like the 
cod. Theſe fiſh are from a foot and a half to three feet 
long, and weigh from two to eight pounds. They are 
of different colours, but the backs of all of them are 
brown; ſome have ſeveral brown ſtreaks falling on both 
ſides from the back to the belly. Theſe add not a little 
beauty to the ſcales, which are large and white ; and 
ſome have the belly of an aſh colour. 
The red-ſtone braſſems at the Cape have the name of 
Jacob Everſſons; the ſkin and ſcales are red, ſpeckled 
with blue, and in the middle of the fiſh with gold colour. 
The belly is of a pale green; the eyes are large and red, 
with a flver circle about each. The mouth is ſmall, 
and -as it were under the gullet, and is furniſhed with 
little ſharp teeth. This fiſh is of a delicate taſte, and 
is very wholeſome nouriſhing food. There is another ſort 
of red-ſtone brafſems, or Jacob Everſſons, which differs 
from the above in their being larger, in their having 
ſhorter mouths, and in having the out-parts of the gullet 
of a deep red. Both ſorts keep entirely in the ſea, and 
are ſeldom found in great depths of water. 

Franciſci has given the reaſon of theſe fiſh being called 
at the Cape by the name of Jacob Everſſon; and as his 
account appears at the ſame time diverting, and is ac- 
knowledged to be ſtrictly agreeable to truth, we ſhall 
tranſcribe it. There was many years ago, ſays he, a 
** maſter-of a ſhip at the Cape, whoſe name was Jacob 
© Everſſon; he had a very red face, and was ſo deep 
5 pitted with the ſmall-pox, that his beard, which was 


* 
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& black, could nevet be ſhaved fo cloſe, but that ſeveral 
*© hairs would remain in the pock-frets : ſo that his face, 
„ when it was ſhaved, had the colour, and ſeemed to 
have the ſpecks of the red-ſtone braſſem. This Jacob 


being once a fiſhing with his crew for red- ſtone braſ- 
cc 


cc 
cc 


ſems, at Maurice iſland beyond the Cape, and the crew 
dining that day very jovially upon this ſort of fiſh, 
one of them took it in his head, in a fit of mirth, to 
call it the Jacob Everſſon. The crew was ſtruck with 
the brightneſs of the alluſion, and received it with the 
„ higheſt agitations of mirth, and with thunders of ap- 
* plauſe: and when they got back to the Cape, they 
immediately publiſhed this new name for the red-ſtone 
„ braſlem. The ſettlers (among whom Jacob was ver 
well known) were as much ſtruck as the crew wit 
the juſtneſs of the name, and very merrily agreed to 
call a ted-ſtone braſſem a Jacob Everion ever after. 
Every one that knew Jacob, being raviſhed with the 
«© mirth in the alluſion, this new name for the red-ſtone 
*« brafſem, together with the reaſon of its aſſignment, 
* ſoon after reached feveral ſettlements in the Indies; 
© and was ſo well received there, that red-ſtone braſſems 
© (of which the Indian ſeas furniſh plenty) have gone 
< there by the name of Jacob Everſſons ever ſince.” 

There are alſo in the Cape ſea porpoiſes, ſharks, pilot- 
fiſh, dolphins, and flying-fiſn, which we have already 
deſcribed in treating of the fiſn on the coaſt of Indoſtan. 
There are likewiſe ſea-lions and turtle, of which we 
ſhall defer the deſcription till we come to the coaſt of 
America. Beſides theſe there are many of the fiſh com- 
mon in Europe, as pike, which are 3 found in 
ſalt- water, and are of a dark yellow, but in every other 
reſpect reſemble thoſe of Europe; herrings, thornbacks, 
ſoles, barbels, carps, eels, and gudgeons. 

Among the ſhell- fiſn at the Cape are lobſters, craw- 
fiſh, crabs, oyſters, muſcles, and perriwinkles, which 
differ but little from thoſe of Europe ; but there are others 
unknown amongſt us. | 

At the Cape are two ſorts of water-ſnails, called by 
the Europeans there the porcupine-ſnail and the ſea por- 
cupine-ſnail. The ſhell of the former is twiſted like that 
of a garden-ſnail, but more variouſly and beautifully co- 
loured. The ſhell of the ſea porcupine-ſnail has alſo man 
beautiful colours, and is armed on almoſt every part with 
long prickles, which ſtand out much after the ſame man- 
ner as the raiſed quills of the porcupine. The ſhells of 
both ſorts retain their colours as long as the fiſh within 
them live ; but when it dies, the — — on their ſhell 
fade away. 

At the Cape are ſhell-fiſh called by the Europeans 
there ſea-ſuns and ſea- ſtars: both forts breed in the ſea, 
and are driven aſhore by the tide, The ſhells of both 
are multangular, and approach to a globular figure ; but 
the ſea-ſun is ſmaller than the ſea-ſtar, and the ell more 
nearly reſembles a globe. The ſhells of both are alſo 
covered with a thick ſcaly ſkin, ſomething like that of 
a ſerpent, and have ſmall prickles upon them ſhooting 
out every way like the beams of light, whence they re- 
ceive their names ; but the prickles on the ſea-ſuns are 
longer than thoſe on the ſea-ſtars, In hot weather the 
fiſh in theſe ſhells are dried up on their remaining a few 
days out of the water, and the ſhells are left ſo bare, that 
there is no mark of their having been inhabited by any 
creature. 

At the Cape is a ſhell fiſh which the Cape Europeans 
call pagger, and is covered with dark brown ſcales, beau- 
tifully ſpotted with red and black ; but on the back of it, 
near the head, is a ſort of horn, or prickle of a poi- 
ſonous nature, which is apt to wound the hand that 
touches it; in. which caſe it cauſes a dreadful. pain and 
— and if ſpeedy care be not taken the hand 

riſhes. 

The ſhell-fiſh, called at the Cape the muſſel - crab, re- 
ſembles the lobſter, but is much ſmaller. Theſe, beſides 
the coat ſhell, have another, which ſerves them as an 
habitation, and they go in and out with great eaſe, tho 
they never go ſo far out as to ſeparate themſelves quite 
from the ſhell. | 

There are ſeveral other ſhell-fiſh diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty of their ſhells ; but we ſhall only take notice of 
\ the nautilus, called at the Cape the pearl-ſnail, It is 

| | | ng 
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no ſmall pleaſure to obſerve theſe fiſh in calm weather on 
the ſurface of the water, when their ſhells ſerve them as 
boats, They ere& their heads conſiderably above theſe 
natural veſſels, and, ſpreading out a kind of fail with 
which nature has furniſhed them, move along in a man- 
ner very diverting to the ſpectators. If when they ſail 
they find they are in danger, they draw themſelves cloſe 
into their ſhells, and fink out of ſight. Many of theſe 
ſhells will hold near a quart, and are uſed at the Cape as 
drinking-cups. The Cape Europeans put to them a foot 
of ſilver, ivory, or wood ; and ſome are very curiouſly 
embelliſhed with ornaments engraved on the outfide. . 


SECT. VIL 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Character of the Hottentots ; 
particularly exhibited in the Life of an entot, who had 


been employed by the Europeans. 


HE Hottentots are neither fo ſmall of ſtature nor 
ſo deformed and wrinkled as ſome authors have 
repreſented them; for moſt of the men are from five to 
ſix feet high; but the women are a great deal leſs. Both 
ſexes are very erect and well made, and are in the me- 
dium between fat and lean. "There is not acrooked limb 
or any other deformity to be ſeen among them, which 
is the more remarkable, as they take much leſs care of 
their children than the European women. As their heads 
are generally larges their eyes are fo in proportion; and 
their aſpect is ſo far from being wild and terrible, as ſome 
have repreſented it, that it is ſweet and compoſed, and 
even expreſſing the utmoſt benevolence and good-nature, 
The worſt features they have is their large flat noſes, 
and their thick lips, eſpecially the uppermoſt; but the flat- 
neſs of the noſe is not natural, but cauſed by art. Their 
teeth are as white as ivory, and their cheeks have ſome- 
thing of the cherry but, from their continual daubings, 
it is not eaſily diſcerned. The men have large broad feet, 
but thoſe of the women are ſmall ; and neither ſex cut 
the nails either of their fingers or toes. But what is very 
extraordinary, and muſt appear incredible to thoſe who 
have not given attention to the variations obſervable in 
the human ſpecies, is, that all the Hottentot women are 
diſtinguiſhed by having a broad callous kind of flap grow- 
ing to their bellies, which ſeems intended by nature to 
hide what civilized nations are taught moſt carefully to 
conceal ; and ſome of them have it fo large, that it can 
hardly be covered with the ſheep-ſkin they wear before 
them, it being often ſeen below it. This no Hottentot 
conſiders as a deformity, and for a little tobacco they will 
ſuffer any one to handle and examine it. Indeed Theve- 
not, in his Travels, ſays, the negro, Egyptian, and the 
women of ſome other nations, are ſubject to the like ex- 
creſcence ; but ſtop the wth of it very early by ſear- 
ing: this may probably be done from their co ing 
it as a deformity. | 

What chiefly renders the Hottentots a very naſty peo 
ple, is a cuſtom obſerved of them from their infancy 
of ſmearing their bodies and apparel with mutton fat, 
marrow, or butter, mixed with the foot that gathers 
round their boiling-pots, in order to make them look 
black, they being naturally of a nut or olive colour, 
This cuſtom is repeated as often as the greaſe is dried 
up by the ſun or duft, if they are able to procure butter 
or fat. The indigent part of the people are uſually 
obliged to make uſe of that which 1s rank ; but the more 
wealthy always beſmear themſelyes with the freſheſt and 
choiceſt that can be had. Eve 
the crown of the head to the ſole of the foot, is covered 
with this filthy paint, and their. ſkins are thoroughly 
daubed with it. The richer they are the more fat and 
butter they uſe ; for this is the grand mark of diſtinction 
between the rich and poor : but they have the extremeſt 
averſion to the fat of fiſh. 

It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that this rub- 
bing and greaſing has a natural tendency to promote the 
ſuppleneſs and activity of the body; and thence the Hotten- 
tots, though a lazy race, are, perhaps, the ſwifteſt of foot 
of any people upon earth; for they not only dart away from 


part of the body, from | 
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the ſwifteſt European, but ſome of them will out- 


the fleeteſt horſe. Beſides, by their living almoſt Rs 


| where the ſun's heat is very great, and by thei 

| cloſing their pores with ereeſe 2 prevent that — 
| perſpiration which would otherwiſe exhauſt their ſpirits 
and enervate their bodies. Indeed the ſame cuſtom is 
practiſed in a leſs degree by moſt ſavage nations. 
What renders them ſtill more diſagreeable, is their 
fuffering their woolly hair to be matted together with fat 
and dirt; their offenſive ſmell, ariſing fom theſe un- 
cleanly cuftoms z and their abominable louſineſs. 

With reſpect to their dreſs, the men, during the hot 
ſeaſon, have no other covering for their heads than this 
compoſition of fat, foot, and dirt; for they ſay the fat 
keeps their heads cool under the moſt raging fla: but 
in the cold ſeaſon, and in wet weather, they wear Caps 
made of cat or lamb-ſkins tied on with two ſtrings 
however, the face and fore part of the neck are alwa ; 
uncovered. About the Hottentot's neck hangs a litile 
greaſy bag, in which he carries his pipe and tobacco, 
with a little piece of wood of a finger's length, burnt at 
m_y __ as E 1 againſt witchcraft, 

mant hang over their ſhoulders, whi 

they call croſſas, ate worn open or cloſed 3 
the ſeaſon. Thoſe of the moſt wealthy are of the ſking 
of tygers or wild cats, and thoſe of the common 

ple of ſheep-ſkins. Theſe they wear all the year round; 
in winter turning the hairy fide inward, and in ſummer 
turning it outward. They lie upon them in the night, 
and when they die are tied up in them when put into 
_ —.— As — | —_ wear theſe croſſas or 

antles open, you e fore of their bodi 
naked w/the bottom of the belly, 2 are —— 
with a ſquare piece of the ſkin of a wild beaſt, generally 
of a wild cat, tied round the waiſt, with the hairy fide 
outward, When they drive their herds to paſture, they 
put on a kind of leather ſtockings, to ſecure their legs 
from being ſcratched by the thorns and briars; and when 
they ate to paſs over rocks and fands, they wear a kind of 
ſandals, cut out of the raw hide of an elephant, or an 
ox, each conſiſting of one piece fitted to the ſole of the 
foot, and turning up about half an inch quite round it, 
2 oy — 3 and faſtened on with ſtrings paſ- 
throu es in the turnings 

— the heels. 8 

Beſides _ „ 214 dreſs, the 
men generally wear three rings of i upon the left 
arm. Theſe they form from the 3 they find 
in the woods, which they cut into rings, and finiſh with 
ſuch art and exactneſs, as would furprize the ableſt tur- 
ner in Europe. Theſe rings, or bracelets, ſerve as 
guards when they fight an enemy ; but when they travel 
they faſten to theſe rings a bag, in which they carry their 
| proviſions, which they fix ſo cleverly that it is hardly 
any incumbrance. 

; he women in general wear caps all the year round, 
night and day, made of the ſkins of wild beaſts, point- 
ing up ſpirally from the crown of the head. They ge- 
nerally wear two croſſas round their ſhoulders, which, 
like thoſe of the men, cover their backs, and ſometimes 
reach down to their hams. Between theſe croſſas they 
faſten a ſucking child, if they have one, with the head 
juſt peeping over their ſhoulders. The under croſſa ſerves 
to prevent their bodies being hurt by the children at their 
| backs. They cover their poſteriors with a croſſa, which 

generally reaches below the hams; and have another 
before, which is always of ſheep-ſkin ſtripped of the wool 


or hair. 
, to which is faſtened 2 


About their neck is tied a ftri 
leather bag, which they conſtantly wear from morning 
till night, both at home and abroad; it contains ſome 
kind of food, a pipe, tobacco, &c. The girls, from 
their infancy to twelve years of age, wear bulruſhes tied 
in rings round their legs from their knees down to their 

ancles. Theſe bulruſh rings are then laid aſide, and 
their place is fupplied with rings of the thickneſs of a lit- 
| tle finger made of ſlips of ſheep or calf-ſkins, from which 
| the hair is ſinged; for the Hottentot ſheep have nothing 
like wool, of the women have above an hundred 
* theſe rings upon each leg ſo curiouſiy joined, and 1 
= | nice 
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nicely fitted to. the leg, and to each other, that they ſeem | 


like curious pieces of turnery. They are ſmooth and as 
hard as wood, and when they dance make a clattering 
noiſe. Theſe rings are kept from flipping over their heels 
by wrappers of leather or ruſhes about their ancles ; and 
as the women are obliged every day to walk thro' buſhes 
and brambles to gather roots and other things for food, 
they preſerve their legs from being torn by the thorns 
and briars. Theſe rings are one great diſtinction of their 
ſex, and are conſidered as very ornamental; forthe more 


rings they wear, "the finer they are reckoned: but this is 


not all, they are proviſions againſt an hour of Hunger 
and great — for when that arrives they pull them 
off, bruiſe them betweerr two ſtones, and then eat them. 
But the principal part of the finery of both ſenes Son- 
fiſts in the brats buttons, and plates of the ſame metal, 
which they buy of the Dutch, and then polifff toanamaz- 
ing luſtre; rag Foes in the men's hair; They are 
alfo extremely fond of fixing in their hair bits of Jooking- 
glaſs, which they alſo confider as er ſplendid orna- 
ments; nor are diamonds more admired by the Europeans 
than theſe trinkets by the Hottentots. They Rkewiſe 
wear ſmall ear- rings of braſs wire, which they always 
poliſh very peatly*; and thoſe of the higheſt rank, or 
greateſt wealth, hang in theſe ear-rings bits of mother of 


. to which they have the art of giving a curious 


ape and poliſh. Of theſe ornaments they are extremely 
proud, as they imagine they procure them the admiration 
of every beholder. .. | | 
To their commerce with the Dutch they likewiſe owe 
ſeveral other ornaments, as braſs and glafs beads, of 
which they are extravagantly fond. There is hardly a 
Hottentot of either fex who is not adorned with ſome 
of them: but the preference is univerſally given to brats 
beads, on account of their not being ſo eattty broken as 
thoſe of glafs, "They wear them in bracelets, necklaces, 
and girdſes; of which every one has more or lefs accord- 
ing to his or her ability. For the neck and arms they 
choofe the fmalleft beads they can meer with: the large 
ones they wear about their waiſt, Some wear half a dozen 
necklaces together, and others more, ſo large that they 
fall very gracefully to their navels. They alſo cover 
their arms with bracelets from their elbows to the wriſts, 
and wear half a dozen or more firings of large beads of 
various colours about their waifts. For theſe ornaments 
they freely exchange their cattle; and if they ſerve the 
Europeans, they always ſtipulate for 'fome ear-rings, if 
they are not already provided; and whenever one of them 
works for àn European, though it be but for a week, or 
on a day, he ſeldom fails in the agreement to article for 
ads. | | 
It is alſo an invarlable cuſtom among the men to wear 
the bladders of the wild beaſts they have flain,” blown up 
and faſtened to their Hair, where they hang as honourable 
trophies of their valoar..”” TIT NI 
But with this finery the men do not think themfelves 
completely dreſſed, unlefs their hair be A 
with a pulverized herb called buchu; and this being 
done, they are beaus and grandees, and appear in their 
utmoſt magnificence.” As the hair of the women is con- 
ſtantly hid under their caps, they lay this powder as thick 
as they can upon their foreheads, where being rubbed 
into the greaſe, it ſticks very firmly. The women alſo 


paint their faces with a red earth, with which they make 


a ſpot over each eye, one upon the noſe, one upon each 
cheek, and one upon the chin. Theſe red ſpots they 
conſider as ftriking beauties, and therefore this is their 
conſtant practice, when they are called to a mirthful 
aſſembly, or intend to make a conqueſt: but whatever 
attractions the men among the Hottentots may perceive 
in a woman thus painted, to an European they appear 
perfectly frightful. 

The men have uſually in their hand, eſpecially when 
they go abroad, a ſmall ſtick about a foot long, at one end 
of which is faſtened the tail of a wild cat, fox, or other 
wild beaſt that has a buſhy tail; and this they uſe as an 
handkerchief to rub the ſweat off their faces, to wipe 
their noſes, and clear away the duſt and dirt that gather 
about their eyes. When this tail is covered with ſweat 
and filth, they plunge and toſs it about in water till all 
is waſhed off. 
31 


| The Hottentots have been repreſented by ſome authors 
as being ſcarce above the level of the brutes, and as having 
neither underſtanding, nor any ſenſe of order or decency, 
and as ſcarce poſlefling the leaſt glimpſe of reaſon and hu- 
manity : but this is far from being true. I have known 
many of them, ſays the learned and judicious Mr. 
„Kolben, who underſtood Dutch, French, and Portu- 
<< gueſe to a degree of perfection; and one I knew who 
* learnt Engliſh and Portugueſe in a very ſhort time, and 
** having conquered the habits of pronunciation contract- 
Ded from his native language, Was ſaid, by good 
judges; to- underſtand and ſpeak them with a ſurpriſing 
„ readineſs and propriety.” “ “ 
They are eſteemed at the Cape the moſt faithful ſer- 
vants in the world, and the Europeans there are ſo pleaſ- 
ed with them in that capacity, that they axe loth to part 
with them. Though they are extremely fond of cutlery 
ware, wine; brandy, and tobacco, and will at any time 
part wien the moſt valuable things they have to purchaſe 
them; yet they will neither diminiſh them themſelves, 
nor any one elſe to diminiſh the leaft drop or part 
of thoſe ' commodities, 'when they are committed to their 
truſt'; and the care and fidelity with which they acquit 
| themſelves on ghiefe occafions is really ſurpriſing. They 
are even employed by the Dutch in affairs that require 
judgment and capacity. 3 
Nothing can give r ˙ IE pooh; than 
ſeeing how oor act on particular oecaſtons; fince this 
more perfectly thews their capacities, tempers, and diſpo- 
ſitions, than the moÞ elaborate diſquiſitions and explana- 
tions; with this view we give the reader the following 
little hiſtor 7. L908 | 
An Hottentot named Claas was a man of ſuch inte- 
grity and diſcernnient, that he was oſten, ſays Mr. Kol- 
ben, entruſted by: Mr. Vander Stel, the late governor of 
the Cape, with large quantities of wine, brandy, rice, 
and other commodities, and direfted to exchange them 
for cattle among the Hottentot nations at a great diſtance 
from the Cape, attended by a guard of two armed men 
belonging to the governor, Theſe commiſſions he execut- 
ed with addreſs and reputation, and generally returned 
the governor more and finer cattle than the commodities 
he carried out could be judged to be worth. To theſe 
qualities he joined the greateſt humanity and good na- 
ture; and, notwithſtanding the ignorance in which he 
was bred, and in which, with reſpe& to religion, he 
| always lived; was a man of excellent morals, and had, 
perhaps, as much charity and benevolence as the beſt of 
us all. Many an European in diſtreſs has been relieved 
{by this 12 good- natured creature, ho, by means 
| of a handſome ſtöck of cattle, in which the wealth of 
| the Hottentots confiſts; was well able to ſupply their 
| ö 71 8 . a 


| wants.” | | 
br This Claas was deſcended of a family rich in cattle, 
and the herd he had Teceived: from his father was, by his 
| care and OE © conhderably increaſed. 
He ufually refided at à diftance from the Cape, where he 
| lived very happily with his wife,” whom the Hottentots 
eſteemed a great beauty. She loved him tenderly; but 
ner love red the enyy of the king or captain of his na- 
tion, who reſolving to poſſeſs her, and being unable to 
| ſhake her conſtancy, took her away by force. Claas being 
unable to obtain any relief againſt ſo-powerful a raviſher, 
ee never intermeddling in the private quarrels of 
e natives) bore his misfortunes like a'wiſe man, ſu 
preſſed his grief, and troubled none with his complaints : 
| but his 3 full ſcope to her reſentment, and equally 
regardleſs of threats and flatteries, deafened the tyrant 
ber continual reproaches. He ſhut her up, and, 
after trying every art to quench her affection for her huſ- 
band, refolved on his deſtruction. 
| Claas had cheriſhed the Dutch, and in a very extraor- 
dinary manner contributed to their eftabliſhment at the 
Cape: but his zeal for their ſervice, which had even 
reached the city of Amſterdam, had procured him man 
enemies among his countrymen : but he had enemies Nil 
more dangerous ; theſe were the governor's people, who 
had before been entruſted to c with the Hottentot 
nations, and had embezzled the goods delivered them 
to trade with. None of them returning with cattle that 


| bore any 4 pn in number or value to his, the 
4 


governor 


3 


had conſpired his deſtru 


4 of defence? Did 
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gavernor had ſet them aſide, and committed the whole 
buſineſs to Claas, Who had now managed it for a con- 
ſiderable time with the higheſt reputation. Theſe hate- 
ing the man whoſe integrity was a bar to their fortunes, 
Gon ; and knowing how eagerly 
it was ſought by the Hottentot chief, who had already 
injured him in a tender part, they made him of the con- 
ſpiracy. It was reſolved, that the raviſher ſhould give 
information that Claas was endeavouring to raiſe an in- 
ſurre&ion againſt the Dutch, in order to drive them 
out of the country; and as his father, who was lately 
dead, had left him ſuch a number of cattle, that he was 
eſteemed one of the richeſt Hottentots in the country; 
it was farther reſolved, that the raviſher ſhould accuſe 
Claas to the governor of embezzling his excellency's 
commodities, and-defrauding him of a great number of 
cattle, by which means he bad acquired ſuch wealth. 
Information was — given, and the governor, 
who had a thouſand times declared his ſatisfaction at this 
worthy man's fidelity and affection for him and the ſet- 
tlement, either not ſuſpecting the trick, or longing for 
the great herds of cattle that would fall to him on his 
conviction, ordered the enſign of the garriſon, who was 
the arch-conſpirator, to march with a party of ſoldiers, 
in order to ſeize and bring Claas before him. The honeſt 
creature was then at the village where he uſually reſided, 
and the enſign and his arriving there early in the 
morning, before any of the inhabitants were ſtirring, 
cauſed. a volley of ſhot to be fired into the cottages. 
Claas allied out upon the alarm, and knowing the aſ- 
ſailants addreſſed himſelf in Dutch to the enſign, de- 
manding the reaſon of ſuch an inſult on the village. 
The enſign replied, they were come to ſeize and carry 
him before the governor, to anſwer to a charge of con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Dutch; and calling upon him to ſur- 
render, Claas returned, I, Sir, conſpire againſt the 
« Dutch ! I, who have given ſo many proofs of my zeal 
« and affection for them! I, who have ſerved them io 
<« long and fo faithfully!” The enſign replied, it was 
not his buſineſs to expoſtulate with him; and, if he did 
not inſtantly ſurrender, he would fire upon him. Is it 
<< true then, returned Claas, that there is ſuch a charge 
„ againſt me ?---But what then have theſe done, Sir? 
(pointing to the men, women, and children of the 
village, who were now aſſembled in a great fright) 
<< what have theſe done, that their innocent lives ſhould 
<< be expoſed to your fire? Are they too charged with 
« a conſpiracy againſt the Dutch? If I am only con- 
<« cerned, Sir, it was ſurely great raſhneſs to attack them. 
« Beſides, was I upon my defence? Or, am! in a poſt 
ou, before your fire, ſend me no- 
« tice of your arrival? Did you ſummon me to ſurren- 
ce der; and did I refuſe? There is hardly a man that I 
« would have ſooner choſen. than yourſelf for a judge of 
< my fidelity to the Dutch, and of the warmth of m 
heart for their ſervice. I have given ſo many proofs 
e of both, and ſo many of theſe have paſſed through 
% your own hands, that I can neither ſee how you, nor 


any one elſe, can entertain a doubt about them.“ 


The enſign commanding him filence, ſummoned him 


again to ſurrender, upon pain of immediate death. Claas 


then came forward, adding, that as he was innocent he 
feared no trial, and they might carry him where they 


pleaſed : upon which they bound him with ropes, the | 


reateſt ignominy, next to a ſhameful death, that can be- 
fal a Hottentot, and then led him away. 

This worthy injured man being brought before the go- 
vernor, denied every thing laid to his charge with ſere- 
nity of temper z he refuted the allegations of the pretend- 
ed witneſſes with the utmoſt ſtrength of reaſon, and he 
rehearſed many recent inſtances of his fidelity and affec- 
tion to the governor and the ſettlement ; while his accu- 
ſers could only. produce the ſuggeſtions of malice, with- 


out the leaſt air of proof. The people ſoon ſaw that all 
was a baſe conſpiracy to ruin him; but obſerving by the 


governor's behaviour that he would not ſee it, they did 
not think it ſafe to attempt publickly to detect the con- 
ſpirators. In ſhort, Claas was, upon the bare ſuggeſtions 
of his enemies, convicted before the governor of every 
charge. brought againſt him: he was inſtantly baniſhed 


for life to Robben Iſland ; his effects were confiſcated ; 
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and this unjuſt ſentence was immediately put in exe- 
cution, — 4 ; 
The infamous enfign was now appointed to ſuc 
Claas in trading for — company 8 gang 
tions for cattle : but, by his perhdious management, the 
abilities and integrity of Claas daily became more illuſ- 
trious. Being ſoon ſuſpected of breach of truſt, he was 
put under ſuch reſtrictions as took away all the honour of 
his employment; and at length, by his folly, arrogance 
and knavery, the Hottentots raiſed their markets, and the 
price of cattle was ſo enhanced to the company, that the 
directors put a ſtop to all commerce with the Hottentots 
and ordered that all ſupplies of proviſions for the uſe E 
the company ſhould be purchaſed of their own burghers 
at the Cape. | 

We have already mentioned the humanity of Claas: 
among others who had taſted of his hoſpitality, and felt 
and bleſſed his bountiful hand in the time of their miſ- 
fortunes, was captain Theunis Gerbrantz Vander Schel- 
ling, Who having loſt his ſhip in the bay of Algoa, on 
the Eaſtern coaſt, was forced to go by land to the Cape, 
through ſeveral Hottentot nations, and to ſubſiſt on the 
charity of the people. In this diſtreſs he was met b 
Claas, who entertained and relieved him in ſo bountify 
a manner, that, to the honour of the captain for his gra- 
titude, as well as of the Hottentot for his hoſpitality, he 
delighted to tell the ſtory; and upon the repair of his 
broken fortune, which was not effected till after the death 
of Claas, would be ever expreſſing his ſorrow, that the 
generous creature was dead to whom he owed a thouſand 
returns of kindneſs. This gentleman was indeed at the 
Cape in the time of Claas's troubles ; but was then un- 
able to aſſiſt him. However, he ſaw how matters were 
carried againſt him, and upon his arrival in Holland made 
ſuch repreſentations to the directors in his favour, that 
by the firſt opportunity they diſpatched orders to the Cape 
for the recalling of Claas, and reſtoring all his effects. 
He was accordingly recalled ; but as for his cattle, the 
wolyes, by whom they had been ſeized, could be brought 
to reſtore only a very ſmall part. He, however, repaired 
very contentedly with the trifles that were allowed him 
to his old ſeat; but was ſoon murdered by the Hottentot 
chief, who found the poſſeſſion of his wife extremely pre- 
carious while her huſband was living ; and the Dutch 
never intermeddling between the Hottentots in affairs 
wherein they themes are not concerned, the ruffian 
was never called to an account. | | 

To return to the character of the Hottentots in general. 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of them, they ſeem 
to place all human happineſs in ſloth and indolence. They 
can think to purpoſe if they pleaſe ; but they hate the 
trouble of thought, and look upon every degree of rea- 
ſoning as a diſagreeable agitation of mind : they therefore 
never exert their mental powers but in caſes of neceſſity ; 
that is, when it is neceſſary to remove ſome preſſing 
want of their own or their friends. If the Hottentot be 
not rouzed by any preſent appetite or neceſſity, he is as 
deaf to thought and action as a log; but when thus urged, 
he is all activity. Yet when theſe are gratified, and his 
obligation to ſerve is at an end, he retires to enjoy a- 
gain his beloved idleneſs. 


S E OT. IX. 


Of their Food, their Manner of dreſſing it, and their Regula- 
tions in Relation to Things forbidden. Their Fondneſs for 
Tobacco, Dacha, the — Root, Wine, Brandy, and 


Arrac. 


OME authors pretend, that all the Hottentots de- 
vour the entrails of beaſts, uncleanſed of their filth 
and excrements, half broiled ; and that whether ſound or 
rotten, they conſider them as the greateſt delicacies in the 
world: but this is not true. When they have entrails to 
eat, they turn and ftrip them of their filth, and waſh 
them in clean water. They then boil them in the blood 
of the beaſt, if they have any ; if not, they broil them on 
the coals. This, however, is done in ſo naſty a manner 
as to make an European loath their victuals. 
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But, uncleanly as their manner of dreſſing their pro- 
viſions is, thoſe who keep to the diet of their country have | 
few diſeaſes, are ſeldom ſick, and live to an extreme old 
age. But thoſe who drink wine, brandy, or other ſtron 
liquors, ſuffer diſeaſes before unknown to them, — 
ſhorten their days: even the meat dreſſed and ſeaſoned 
after the European manner is very pernicious, with reſpect 
to them. 

The proviſions of the Hottentots conſiſt not only of 
the fleſh and entrails of cattle, and of certain wild beaſts, 
but of fruit and roots. Except upon ſolemn occaſions, 
they ſeldom kill any cattle for their own eating; but 
readily feed upon thoſe that die naturally. The women 
furniſh them with fruit, roots, and milk; and when they 
are not contented with theſe, the men go a hunting, or, 
if they live near the ſea, a fiſhing. 

They boil the fleſh of their cattle in the ſame manner 
as the Europeans ; but their roaſting is very different, and 
is performed in the following manner: a large flat ſtone 
being fixed on the ground in the manner of a hearth, a 
briſk fire is made upon it, which burns till the ſtone is 
thoroughly heated: the fire is then removed, the ſtone 
cleaned from the aſhes, and the meat placed upon it. It 
is then covered with a flat ſtone, as large as that upon 
which the meat lies. They then make a fire both round 
the meat and upon the ſtone which covers it, and thus 
it remains till it is roaſted, or rather baked. 

They love to eat their meat very raw, and do it in ſuch 
a hurry, tearing it in pieces with their fingers, in a man- 
ner that makes them look extremely wild and ravenous. 
They uſe the lappets of their croſſas as plates, and their 
ſpoons are mother of pearl and other ſea- ſhells, but they 
put no handles to them. 
They eat man ſorts of roots and fruit, in the choice 
of which they follow the  hedge-hog and the bavian, a 
kind of ape, and will taſte of no ſort which thoſe crea- 
tures do not feed upon; for in the country are many 
- fruits that appear very 5 to the eye, and many 
roots which promiſe well for food, that are of a poiſon- 
ous nature. 
They never paſs their milk through any kind of ſtrain- 
er, but drink it ſettled or unſettled from the veſſel in 
which it was received from the cow. In this they boil 
the roots they eat, making of the whole a kind of pap. 
Their manner of making of butter is extremely filthy; 
inſtead of a churn they uſe the ſkin of a wild beaſt, made 
up into a ſort of ſack, with the hairy fide inwards. Into 
this ſack they pour as much milk as will about half fill 
it, then tying up the ſack, two perſons of either ſex take 
hold, one at each end, and toſs the milk briſkly to and 
fro, till it becomes butter. They then put it in pots, 
either for anointing their bodies, or for ſale to the Euro- 
peans ; for none of the Hottentots, except thoſe in the 
ſervice of the Europeans, ever eat any butter. This but- 
ter is extremely foul with the hair and other filth that 
ſticks to it, as well as with the greaſe and dirt that 
continually ſticks to the hands of the Hottentots; but 
though the ſight of it is enough to make any one ſick, yet 
there are Europeans at the Cape who buy it in large 
quantities; and having the art of purging it of its filth, 
make it look like the butter of Europe. The greateſt 
part of what they haye ſo cleanſed they ſell to great ad- 
vantage to maſters of ſhips and others, as butter of their 
own making, and the reſt they eat themſelves. Theſe 
Europeans, exceeding even the Hottentots in naſtineſs, 
give the dregs and refuſe of this filthy butter to their ſer- 
vants and ſlaves to eat: though the Dutch governor at 
the Cape publiſhes, from time to time, an expreſs order to 
the contrary, for fear the health of the people ſhould be 
injured by ging ſuch foul unwholeſome butter in the 
ordinary diet of the ſervants. 

The butter-milk, foul and hairy as it comes from the 
ſack, the Hottentots give to their calves and lambs; and, 
though they never Praia it, they ſometimes drink it 
themſelves. 
| The Hottentots have no ſet times for their meals, but 
eat as humour or appetite invites, without any regard to 

the hour of the ur or the night. In fair and calm 
weather they eat in the open air, but when it is windy or 
rainy they eat within doors, 
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It is remarkable, that they have traditionary laws forbid- 
ding the eating of certain meats, which they accordingly 
abſtain from with great care, Swine's fleſh, and fiſh that 
have no ſcales; are forbidden to both ſexes. The eating of 
hares and rabbets is forbidden to the men, but not to 
the women. The blood of beaſts, and the fleſh of the 
mole, are forbidden to the women, but not to the men. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe diſtinctions, both the men, 
and the women are fo very filthy as to eat lice ; and if 
they are aſked how they can eat ſuch deteſtable vermin, 
wor cry they do it in revenge: They ſuck our blood, 
*© ſay they, and do not ſpare us, why ſhould not we 
de even with them? why ſhould we not make re 
5 priſals?” 3 4 
t has been already intimated, that when, pinched with 

hunger, they will devour the rings of leather which the 
women wear upon their legs, They will alſo, upon the 
ſame occaſion, eat the old caſt- off pieces of the hide of an 
OX or ag that have been worn for ſhoes, which they only 
dreſs by ſinging off the hair; then having ſoaked them a 
little in water, they broil them upon * fire till they 
begin to wrinkle and curl up, and then they deyour 

em. My 4.5 

The Hottentots, when among themſelves, never eat 
ſalt, nor ſeaſon their proviſions with any kind of ſpice: 
yet they are not a little delighted with the high ſeaſon- 
ed food of the Europeans; but ſuch proviſions are very 
pernicious to them, they being often ſick at the ſtomach, 
and attacked by fevers, after ſuch a meal; and thoſe who 
eat for any length of time with Europeans, become ſub- 
ject to many diſeaſes they were in no danger of experi- 
encing while they lived in their own manner, and never 
attain the great age to which the Hottentots uſually live. 

It has been always cuſtomary with them, for the men to 
avoid joining with the women, not only at their meals, 
but in any entertainment whatever; and there is no ex- 
ception to this rule, but the indulgence that is grant 
to a man on his wedding-day ; for they apprehend, that 
ſome of the women may be in a ſtate of defilement, when. 
it is criminal for them even to come near them. 
The wealthy Hottentots, when they travel, generally 
carry with them ſome fleſh-meat, and being uſually pro- 
vided with a flint and ſteel, and fuel being every where 
to be had, they can eaſily make a fire in order to dreſs 
it, Thoſe who are not provided with a flint and ſteel, 
light a fire by rubbing a dry twig upon a piece of iron- 


wood oy carry with them. This twig they rub fo 
uick and hard that it preſently ſmokes, and ſoon after 
| on and then they light a fire by adding other fuel. 


If they are obliged to lie all night in the fields, they make 
a large fire in order to preſerve themſelves from the cold, 
and to frighten away the wild beaſts. Their tinder is a 
dry reed, which catches fire as quick as the tinder made 
of the fineſt rags. 

Both the men and women are extravagantly fond of 
ſmoking tobacco. Their paſſion for this plant has no 
bounds, for when they are without it, they will part with 
any thing they have to procure more. They ſay that 
nothing they eat or drink is ſo exquiſite a regale, and 
that it comforts and refreſhes them beyond expreſſion. 
A Hottentot, who has no other means of procuring it, will 

rform a hard day's work for half an ounce; and when 
he gets it, will hug it in a tranſport of joy. The Euro- 
peans at the Cape think them much, better judges of to- 
bacco than themſelves; and, indeed, by ſmoking a pipe 
out of a parcel of tobacco they will diſcover its good or 
bad qualities to a wonderful nicety, and give a particular 
detail of them. For this talent they are in no little eſteem 
among the Europeans at the Cape, who ſeldom purchaſe 
a ſtock of tobacco till a Hottentot has ſmoked apipe of 


it 
and paſſed his judgment; and indeed they are very proud 


of this office. n 

A Hottentot will never enter into the ſervice of an Eu- 
ropean, except tobacco be made a part of his wages; and 
he muſt have a certain allowance of it every day, or i 
is in vain to treat with him: and if the quantity Kale 
upon be with-held but one day, he inſtantly becomes 
untractable; upon the like uſage the day after, he de- 
mands his other wages, and can hardly be perſuaded to 


ſtrike another ſtroke for ſuch a maſter. - "WP 
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The Hotteritots are alſo extremely fond of. dacha, 
which they ſay baniſhes care and anxiety like wine or 
brandy, and inſpires them with a thouſand delightful 
fancies, and with this they are often intoxicated to- a 
degree of madneſs : they frequently ſmoke dacha mixed 
with tobacco. 

There is likewiſe a root gathered in the Hottentot 
countries called-kanna, which is ſo highly eſteemed. for 
its great virtues, that they almoſt adore it; and what 

ty inhances its value is its ſcarcity, for it is very 
Leiden found. They conſider it as the greateſt chearer 
of the ſpirits, and the nobleſt reſtorative in the world. 
They will any of them run twenty miles upon an errand 
for a very ſmall bit of it;; and if you give them the leaſt 
chip, they will run and ſerve you like a flave for ſo charm- 
iug an obligation. Mr. Kolben ſays, he diſtributed a bit 
of this root not bigger than his finger, in ſmall chips, to 
ſeveral Hottentot families, near which he refided, and fo 
gained their hearts by theſe little preſents, that from that 
time till the time he left them, they ſought all opportu- 
nities to oblige him. 
Several ers have ſuppoſed this to be the ginſeng 
of the Chineſe, and indeed it has ſurpriſing effects in 
railing their ſpirits, for they ſcarcely begin to chew it 
before their eyes brighten, their faces aſſume an air of 
gaiety, and their imaginations are greatly enlivened : but 
it is not certain that it has the medicinal virtues aſcribed 
to ginſeng. | 
The Hottentots are great lovers of wine, brandy, and ar- 
rac. For wine they never trouble themſelves about its qua- 
lities,ifit has but the taſte of the grape. They are immode- 
rately fond of brandy, becauſe it ſoon makes them merry; 
but apprehend that malt-ſpirits are not ſo wholeſome, 
and therefore they drink little of them: but as arrac is 
cheaper at the Cape than brandy, they frequently drink 
it to exceſs, and even boaſt of it the next day as an ex- 
traordinary honour. 

However, the ordi drink of the Hottentots is milk 
and water, for they have nothing better of their own, 
and cannot afford to make a large purchaſe of wine or 
brandy. When they are plentifully provided with milk, 
they often drink it without water ; and when they have 
but little milk, they are contented with water alone. 


ECT. X. 


Of their Huts and Furniture, with the Form of their Villages, 
and the Manner in which they are guarded by Dogs and 
fighting Oxen. Of their Management with reſpect᷑ to their 
Cattle. and their Dexterity at ſeveral Arts. 


WE ſhall now deſcribe the manner of building their 
huts, and diſpoſing of their villages. The huts 
are all oval, about fourteen feet the longeſt way, and 
the ſhorteſt about ten; formed of ſticks, one end of which 
is fixed in the ground, -and the other bent over the top, 
ſo as to form an arch, but they are ſeldom fo high as to 
allow a man to ſtand upright within them. The arches 
being fixed and made y by croffing them with bent 
{ticks, tied with a kind of rope made of ruſhes, the whole 
is covered with mats made fo faſt 'to each other, and to 
the ſticks, as not to be removed by the wind and rain. 
Thoſe of the wealthy Hottentots have alſo a covering of 
ſkins. Theſe huts have no other opening but at the en- 
trance, which is alfo arched, and no more than about 
three feet high. On the top of this entrance is fixed a 
ſkin, which may be let down in order to keep out the 
wind, or taken up to admit the light; and this is alſo 
the only paſſage for their ſmoke. | 
Their furniture conſiſts of earthen pots for drefling their 
victuals, and ſeveral other veſſels for holding water, milk, 
and butter. Their bed is a ſkin ſpread in a hole ſunk a 
little below the ſurface of the ground, and their fire- place 
2 hole made in the middle of the hut. The huts of the 
wealthy are frequently hung with beautiful ſkins, and 
a variety of trinkets. "A village conſiſts of twenty or 
more of ' theſe huts placed near each other in a circle, 
leaving an area in the middle, each village containin 
from one to three or four hundred perſons. Though al 
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laces of Europe, continually reigns in almoſt all of — 
When a difference ariſes between a man and his wife ie 
is ſoon accommodated 7 all their neighbours inſtantly in 
terpoſe, and the quarrel is ſpecdily made up. The Hot. 
| tentots run to the ſuppreffion of ftrife when it has ſeized 

a family, as we do to put out a ſire chat has ſeized a houſe. 
and allow themſelves no reſt till every matter of difpute 
is adjuſted, and peace and tranquility . 

There is hardly a hut that has not a dog or two be- 
longing to it, and theſe are extremely cheriſhed by their 
maſters for their fidelity and good ſervices. The dogy 
they allow to fit about the fire with them, but turn them 
out every night to guard their cattle, ho encompaſs the 
village on every ſide; and this office the dogs diſcharge 
with great watchfulneſs and courage. 

A dog is the only domeſtic animal the Hottentots have 
and he is ſo neceſſary, that they can by no means do 
without him; but though the dogs of the Hottentots have 
a thouſand good qualities, there is nothing in their ap- 
pearance that indicates any one of them; for their mouths 
are pointed, their ears erect, and their tail, which is long 
and flender, they drag on the ground; their hair, which 
is thin, but long, points every way, and falls no where 
ſleek upon their bodies. | 

The Hottentots have alſo what they call backeleyers, 
or fighting oxen, which they uſe in their wars, as ſome 
other nations do elephants ; and theſe, as well ag their 
dogs, are of great uſe in the government of their herds at 
paſture, for upon a ſignal given they will fetch in ſtrag- 
glers. Every village has at leaſt half a dozen of theſe 
oxen; and when one of them dies, or grows fo old as 
to be unfit for ſervice, the moſt ſtately young ox is choſen 
out of the herd, and taught to ſucceed him. The backe- 
leyers know every inhabitant of the village ; but if a 
ſtranger, and particularly an European, approaches the 
herd without having with him an Hottentot of the village 
to which they belong, they make at him full gallop, and 
if he is not within hearing of any of the Hottentots who 
keep the herds ; if there is nota tree which he can imme- 
diately climb; or if he has not a light pair of heels, or a 
piece of fire- arms, he is certainly ſlain: but they no ſooner 
hear the whiſtling of the keepers through their fingers, or 
the report of a piſtol, than they return to the herds, 

The Hottentots have likewiſe great numbers of oxen 
for carriage, which they break with ſuch art, that they 
render them as obedient to their drivers, as a taught dog 
in Europe is to the commands of his maſter. When the 
Hottentots remove their villages, they convey the mate- 
rials of their huts, with their furniture, on the backs of 
theſe oxen. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that all the cattle of a village 
run together, and the meaneſt inhabitant who has but 
a ſingle ſheep has the privilege of turning it into the 
flock, where as much care is taken of it as of the ſheep 
of the richeſt and moſt powerful of the village. They 
have no particular herdſmen or ſhepherds for driving their 
cattle to the paſture, and guarding them from wild beaſts 
This is an office which they all take upon them by turns, 
three or four of them together, while the women milk the 
cows morning and evening. In the area of the village 
they lodge the calves and all the fmall cattle, and on the 
outſide range their great cattle, tying two and two toge- 
on by the feet. Theſe are in the night guarded by 

e dogs. 

The Hottentots are extremely expert at ſeveral arts: 
they with ſurpriſing dexterity cut out the hide of a beaſt 
in an even ſtrap many yards in —_ they make mats 
of great ſtrength of flags and bulruſhes, and form hand- 
ſome earthen pots of the mould of ant-hills, in which the 
bruiſed eggs form a ſurpriſing cement. They make this 
earthen- ware on a ſmooth flat ftone by hand, as our 
paſtry-cooks' do a pye, in the form of a Roman urn: they 
let it dry in the fun, and then burn it in a hole made 

in the earth by making a quick fire over it. "Theſe pots 
are as black as jet, and of a ſurpriſing firmneſs. 

The Hottentot ropes are made of flags, reeds, and 
bulraſhes dried in the fun ; and are as ſtrong, neat, and 
durable as the beſt European ropes made of hemp. The 
flags, &c. are twiſted ſeparately into ſmall ftrin .and 


the Hottentot huts are narrow, dark, and filthy, har- 
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| tied afterwards at the length of four yards : theſe lengths 
are 
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are afterwards twiſted - one round another to the thick- 
neſs of an inch and a quarter. Though they make them 
only with their hands, frequent experiments have been 
made of the ſtrength of theſe ropes, which no pair of 
oxen could ever break. 

The inſtruments they uſe for ſewing their ſkins are, 
the bone of a bird, for an awl ; ſplit finews, or the veins 
of the back-bones of cattle dried in the ſun, for thread ; 
and a knife for ſcrapirig the croſſas. 

They dreſs their ſheep-ſkins, or thoſe of their wild 
beaſts, while warm, by repeatedly rubbing them only 
with fat, when they are to be ſold to an European; and 
with cow-dung and fat alternately, when they do it for 
themſelves. Their hides are tanned by rubbing wood- 
aſhes into the hair, which = afterwards ſprinkle 
with water, and lay them rolled up in the ſun. - In 
two days time he opens the hide, and if he finds the 
hair looſened, plucks it off; if it ſticks faſt, he rubs it 
again with aſhes, and having ſprinkled it with water, 
rolls it up again, and lays it up for two days more in the 
ſun. A ſecond time never fails to looſen the hair, and that 
being taken off, he rubs as much fat as he can into the 
hide, labouring and currying it with all his might, till 
it has received a full dreſſing. | 

The ivory workers make ornamental rings for the 
arms: a knife is the only tool ; and yet the rings, when 
finiſhed, are as round, ſmooth, and bright, as the moſt 
expert European can produce. | 

They point their weapons with iron, which they even 
draw from the ore; for this purpoſe they dig a hole in 
a raiſed piece of ground, and at about a foot and a half 
on the deſcent from it make another of leſs extent, to 
receive the melted iron, which is to run into it by a 
channel made from the bottom of the upper hole. In 
the firſt hole they kindle a fire, and when the earth a- 
bout it is ſufficient]y heated, put in the iron-ſtone, and 
make a large fire over it, which Wy with fuel 
till the iron runs into the receiver. hen the iron is 
cold they take it out, heat it in other fires, and laying it 
upon one ſtone beat it with another, and thus form their 
weapons; after which they grind and poliſh them upon 
a flat ſtone ſo neatly, as to render it valuable both for 
its uſe and beauty. This ingenuity, which perhaps could 
not be equalled by an European ſmith with the ſame 
tools, is not wholly inconſiſtent with their habitual in- 
dolence; for a poor Hottentot having made a ſett of arms 
for his own uſe, and another for ſale to a rich one, by 
which means he procures two or three head of cattle, can 
hardly ever be induced to apply himſelf to the ſame la- 
bour again. | | 
They are likewiſe very dexterous ſwimmers; but per- 
form this in a manner different from other nations ; for 
they beat the water with their feet, and raiſing them- 
ſelves ere, paddle along with their necks and arms 
above the ſurface. They thus not only croſs deep rivers, 
but proceed with great ſwiftneſs in the ſea, dancing for- 
— without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, in the 
manner which our ſwimmers call treading the water, 
riſing and falling with the waves, like ſo many corks. 

They are alſo very expert at fiſhing both in the ſea and 
in the rivers; they are well acquainted with angling, and 
know the beſt baits for moſt ſorts of fiſh. Before they 
became acquainted with the Europeans, their hooks were 
made by themſelves ; but now they are generally well 
— with European fiſh-hooks. They are eſteemed 

the Europeans extremely dexterous at drawing a net. 
1 hey uſe the ſpear in creeks and rivers, and are alſo very 
expert at taking of fiſh by n tickling, which they 
do in brooks, and the creeks and baſons formed by nature 
among the rocks, in which are frequently found many 
fiſh upon the fall of the tide. 


SECT. XI. 


Of their offenſrve Weapons, and the amazing Skill with which 
they uſe them. Of the Manner in which they hunt the Ele- 
pbant, Rhinoceros, Lion, Tyger, &c. The Art with which 

they intrap Elephants, and their Method of making War, 


JO HE dexterity of the Hottentots in diſcharging an 
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arrow, and throwing what they term the haſſagaye 
3! 
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and rackum-ſtick, is very amazing. A Hottentot ar- 
row conſiſts of a ſmall tapering ſtick, or cane, about a foot 
and a half in length, pointed with a thin piece of iron 
bearded, and joined to the ſtick; or cane, by a barrel: 
Their bows are made of olive or iron wood, and the 
ſtrings of the ſinews or guts of beaſts faſtened to a ſtrong 
wooden or iron hook at each extremity of the bow: 
The quiver is a long narrow bag made of the ſkin of ari 
elephant, ox, or elk, and flung over the ſhoulder by a 
ſtrap faſtened to it: on the upper end of the quiver is 
fixed a hook, on which the bow is' hurig when they go 
to war or to the chace. The haſſagaye uſed by them is 
a kind of half pike ; the ſhaft is a taper ſtick of the length 
and thickneſs of a rake handle, armed at the thickeſt 
end with a ſmall thin iron plate, tapering to a point, and 
very ſharp on the edges. The rackuni-Hick is a kind of 
dart; little more than a foot long, made of hard wood. 
In the uſe of theſe weapons the Hottentots ſhew ſuch 
quickneſs of eye, and ſureneſs of hand, as perhaps no 
people upon earth have beſides themſelves. If a Hotten- 
tot ſees a hare, wild goat, or deer, within thirty or forty 
yards of him, away flies the rackum-ftick, and down falls 
the animal; They are equally expert in the uſe of the 
bow and arrow ( hoe if there be no wind, they will hit 
a mark of the ſize of a filver penny at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, They are no leſs perfect in throwing the haſſa- 
aye and flinging a ſtone. In all theſe caſes they do not, 
ike the Europeans, ſtand like ſtatues to take their aim; 
but while they gather it, which they are not long in do- 
ing, they ſkip from fide to ſide, and brandiſh and whirl 
the weapon about in a manner that ſeems nothing more 
than idle flouriſh ; but on a ſudden away it flies to the 
mark. In ſhort, their amazing dexterity on theſe occa- 
ſions can ſcarcely be conceived, and is quite incredible. 
When all the men of a village are out upon the chace, 
and diſcover a wild beaſt of a conſiderable ſize, they 
ſtrive to ſurround him, which they generally do very 
ſoon, even though the beaſt takes to his heels. If they 
thus encompaſs a rhinoceros, or an elephant, they attack 
him with haſſagayes ; for theſe beaſts, by the thickneſs 
of their ſkins, are fortified againſt a ſhower of arrows: 
If they do not lay him dead upon the ſpot, and he is able 
to return the attack upon the Hottentots, they form as 
large a ring as they can, ſo as to reach him with their 
haſſagayes. The animal, on being wounded, runs with 
great noiſe and fury at the perſons who threw the wea- 
pons. Others inſtantly attack him in the rear. He turns 
about to be revenged on the laſt aſſailants, and is again 
attacked in the rear. Again be turns about, and is again 
attacked. The haſſagayes 1 upon his body. He 
roars, tears up the ground, and has ſometimes before he 
falls a foreſt, as it were, of haſſagayes upon his back. 
When they thus encompaſs a lion, a leopard, or 4 
tyger, they attack him both with their arrows and haſ- 
agayes. ith flaming eyes, and the moſt wild and fu- 
rious rage, he flies at thoſe who diſcharge them. He is 
nimble, but they are ſtill nimbler, and avoid him with 
amazing ſwiftneſs and dexterity, till they are relieved by 
others, He ſprings towards one with ſuch rapidity, and 
you would think with ſo fure a paw, that you ſhudder for 
the fellow, from the apparent certainty of his being in- 
ſtantly torn to pieces; but, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the man leaps away, and the beaſt ſpends all his rage 
upon the ground. He turns and ſprings at another, and 
another, and another; but ſtill in vain : they avoid him 
with the quickneſs of thought, and ſtill he only fights 
with the air. Mean while the haſſagayes and arrows are 
ſhowering upon him in the rear. He becomes mad with 
pain, and tumbling from time to time to break the ar- 
rows and haſſagayes faſtened in his back and ſides, he 
foams, yells, and roars in the moſt terrible manner. 
Nothing can equal the amazing activity and addreſs with 
which the Hottentots eſcape the paws of the beaſt, and 
the incredible ſpeed and reſolution with which they re- 
lieve one another. If the beaſt is not quickly lain, he is 
ſoon convinced that there is no dealing with fo active and 
nimble an enemy, and then makes off with his utmoſt 
ſpeed z but having his back and ſides transfixed with a 
multitude of 4 es and arrows, ſome of which being 
generally poiſoned; he can feldom run far, but falls 


and dies. 
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The Hottentots, however, ſeldom engage a rhinoceros 
or elephant in this manner, The elephants always go- 
ing to water in troops in a line, make a path from the 
places they frequent to the water ſide; and in this path 
the Hottentots, without either ſpade or pick-ax, for they 
have no ſuch tools, make a hole from ſix to eight feet 
deep; in the midſt of which they fix a ſtrong ſtake, 
which tapers up to a point almoſt to the top of the hole, 
and then cover the pit with ſmall boughs, leaves, mould, 
and graſs, ſo that no man living would ſuſpect the trap. 
The elephants keeping pretty cloſe to the path, one or 
other of them is ſure to fall in with his fore-feet, when 
his neck or breaſt being pierced by the ſtake on which 
his whole body reſts, the more he ſtruggles, the farther 
it penetrates. The other elephants inſtantly make off as 
faſt as poſſible. Mean while the Hottentots ſeeing the 
elephant thus caught, iſſue from their covert, get upon 
his neck, and either break his ſkull wich heavy ſtonos, 
or cut his learge veins with their kniyes ; then cutting 
the carcaſe in pieces, they carry it to the village, where 
all the inhabitants feaſt upon it. They alſo frequently 
take the rhinoceros and the elk in the ſame manner. 

The Hottentots, like other nations, ſeck for redreſs in 
war upon invaſions of their right and national affronts. 
= theſe occaſions every Hottentot flies to arms, and 

mbles at the place of rendezvous ; but before any acts 

of hoſtility are committed, deputies are diſpatched to re- 
monſtrate againſt the injuries the others have committed, 
and to demand fatisfation, Upon the refuſal or delay of 
juſtice, the injured nation marches in ſearch of the enemy. 
he attack begins with the moſt frightful noiſe, ſhowers 
of arrows are inſtantly diſcharged, the Hottentots con- 
tinuing the battle in alternate ſallies and retreats to the 
main body ; for when one has diſcharged his arrow or 
haſſagaye, he retreats a little to make room for another 
behind him, who takes his place; and, by the time his 
ſucceſſor has diſcharged his weapon 
bow another arrow, or to his hand another haſſa 0 ; and 
if a third obtains not the ground before: him, allies for- 
ward and attacks again. Thus they continue fallying 
out, and retiring into the crowd behind, till the fortune 
of the day is ided, which in a great meaſure de- 
pends on the conduct of the chief, to whoſe command 
the whole army pays a ſtrict and ready obedience. The 
conduct of the chief principally appears from his order- 
ing when and where the backeleyers, or fighting oxen, 
ſhall ruſh upon the enemy; for if but once pene- 
trate the main body, they make incredible havock, gor- 
ing, ſtamping, and kicking. with incredible courage and 
activity; and when they are well ſeconded by the men, the 
enemy is ſoon routed. | 

Some Hottentot nations have peculiarities worthy of 
notice: thus the Chamtouers-and Heykoms never ceaſe 
fighting while their chief plays on a kind of flageolet, 
though their loſs be ever ſo great; but the pipe no ſooner | 
ceaſes than they retreat, and as ſoon as he plays again 
march back and renew the attack. Thus if the enemy 
runs, and the flageolet continues playing, they purſue ; 
but if it ceaſes, they let the enemy go. 

Hottentot nations fight as long as they can ſee 
their general, and when he is flain or diſappears, they 
betake themſelves to flight. | 

A Hottentot army once put to the rout, has little or 
no notion of rallying : but they have an honeſty in war 
peculiar to themſelves ; they touch not the lain of the 
enemy, either to inſult or plunder them; for they ſeize | 
neither the haſſagayes, arrows, croſſas, or any thing elſe 
belonging to them. Having carried off their :own lain | 
for interment, they leave the reſt to be taken from the 
field by the enemy, which is done as ſoon as the victors 
retire; but the priſoners taken in battle are inſtantly | 
flain. They alſo put to death deſerters and ſpies wherever 
they are found. | 

t ought not to be omitted, that in time of battle they 
ward off the arrows, haflagayas, and rackum-fticks, that 
are thrown at them, with the kirri, or kirry-fticks, which 
oy only uſe as a defenſive weapon. 

n time of peace the old men frequently exerciſe the | 
people in mock fights, in which they only throw a haſſa- 
gaye now and then; theſe diſputes being chiefly main- 
tained by rackum-ſticks, kirri-ſticks, and tones, No- 
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thing can be more amazing than the dexterity with which 
the Hottentots ward off haſlagayes, rackum-ſticks, and 
ſtones, with the kirri-ſtick only; for a Hottentot no 
ſooner ſees himſelf in danger from a haſſagaye, a rackum- 
ſtick, or a ſtone, than he ſtands ſtock till, under the 
guard of the kirri-ſtick, and with that turns it aſide. 


SE CT. XII. | 
Of the Marriages of the Hottentots ; their Lam relating to 
Divorces z, their Regard 1 Deceney z their Delivery of the 


Wamen, Treatment of their new-born Children, and their 
Education before the Beys are made Men. 


T a perſon. is diſpoſed to marry; he diſcovers his views 
to his father; and if he be dead, to the next in autho- 
rity of kindred ; who, if he conſents, attends him to the 
relations of the woman, whom they regale with a pi 
or two of tobacco or dacha, which they all ſmoke. The 
lover's father then opens the affair to the father of the 
woman, who on hearing it uſually retires to conſult his 
wife z but ſoon returns with a final anſwer, which is 
generally favourable; If the lover's father receives a de- 
nial, which ſeldom happens, nothing more 1s ſaid about 
it, and the lover at once tears the object of his affections 
from his heart, and looks out for another, * But if it be 
complied with, he chooſes two or three fat oxen from 
his own hetd, or his father's, and drives them to the houſe 
from, whence he is to take his deſtined bride, accompa- 
nied by all his relations of both ſexes who live near him. 
They are received with careſſes by the woman's kindred, 
and the onen being immediately flain, the whole com- 
pany beſmear their bodies with the fat; after which they 
powder themſelves all over with buchu, and the women 
ſpot their faces, as already mentioned, with a kind of red 
chalk, The men then ſquat on the ground in a circle, 
the bridegroom ſquatting in the center. The women 
aſſemble at ſome diſtance, and likewiſe ſquat in a circle 
round the bride. At length. the prieſt, who lives at the 
village where the bride reſides, enters the circle of the 
men, and coming up to the bridegroom piſſes a little upon 
him ; the bridegroom receiving the ſtream with eagerneſs, 
rubs it all py Ov body, and makes furrows in the greaſc 
with his long nails, that the urine may penetrate the far- 
ther, The prieſt then goes to the other circle, and 
evacuates alittle upon the bride, who rubs it in with the 
ſame eagerneſs as the bridegroom. The prieſt then re- 
turns to him, and having ftreamed a little more, goes a- 
gain to the bride and ſcatters his water upon her : thus 
proceeding from one to the other till he has exhauſted 
his whole ſtock, uttering, from time to time, to each, 
the following wiſhes, till he has pronounced the whole 
upon both: May your life together be long and happy- 
© May you have a fon before the end of the year. May 
«© this ſon be your comfort in your old age. May he 
« prove a man of „and a good huntſman.” 
he nuptial ceremony being thus ended, the oxen are 
cut in many pieces, ſome of which are boiled and the reſt 
roaſted in the manner already deſcribed. Dinner being 
over, what is left is ſet by, and they go to ſmoking, each 
company having only one tobacco-pipe, The perſon who 
fills-it, after taking two or three whitfs, gives it to his or 
her neighbour, and thus it goes round, the beſt part of 
the night being ſpent in ſmoking and merriment, till the 
bridegroom retiring to the arms of his bride, the 3 
ſeparate. The next day they again aſſemble, and fea 
and ſmoke as before z and this is continued every day till 
the proviſions dreſſed on the day of marriage are conſumed. 
Upon theſe occaſions they have neither muſic' nor dan- 
cing, though they are fond of both, and have only 
their ordinary drink, which is milk and water. 
A Hottentot never has a but of his own till after his 
marriage, and then his wife aſſiſts him not only in erect- 
ing gt in providing the materials, which are all new, 
the furniture; after which he leaves to her 
fatigue of ſeeking and dreſſing proviſions 
for the family, except when he goes a hunting or fiſhing: 
ſhe alſo bears a part in attending the cattle. : 
The Hottentots allow of polygamy; but the richeft 
have ſeldom more than three wives. They do not * 
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of marriages between firſt and ſecond couſins, and if theſe 
either marry, or commit fornication, they are imme- 
diately, upon conviction, cudgelled to death. 

The men in their marriages have no view to the for- 
tune of the bride, who has ſeldom any portion, but re- 
gulate their choice by the wit, beauty, or agreeableneſs 
of the woman ; ſo that the daughter of the pooreſt Hot- 
tentot is ſometimes matried to the captain of a kraal or 
village, or to the chief of a nation: 

A man may be divorced from his wife, and a woman 
from her huſband; upon ſhewing ſuch cauſe as ſhall be 
ſatisfactory to the men of the village where they live'; for, 
upon ſuing to them for a divorce, they immediately aſ- 
ſemble to hear and determine the affair, But though a 
man divorced from his wife ny marry again when he 
pleaſes, yet a woman divorced from her huſband cannot 
' marry again while he lives, There is alſo a very ſingular 
cuſtom, probably intended to prevent the women's en- 

ing in a ſecond marriage, which is, that for every 
Puſband ſhe marries after her firſt, ſhe is obliged on the 
nuptial-day to cut off the joint of a finger, and preſent 
it to the bridegroom, beginning at one of the little 
fingers. | 

he huſband and wife have ſeparate beds, and he never 
enters her's but by ſtealth, Before company they behave 
with the utmoſt reſerve, and you would imagine there 
was no ſuch thing as love or a conjugal relation between 
them. 

Their modeſty and regard to decency appears in ſome 
other inſtances ; they are never ſeen to eaſe nature, and 
if an European takes the liberty to fart before them, the 
make no ſeruple of telling him he ought to be aſhamed. 

In every kraal, or village, there is a midwife choſen 
by the women of the village from among themſelves, and 
ſhe holds her office for life. 

When a woman is near her time, ſhe is generally join- 
ed by two or three of her female relations or acquaintance; 
and when the midwife arrives, ſhe lays her on a croſla, 
or mantle, on the ground. If her huſband be at home 
he goes out, and puts not his head into the hut till ſhe 
is delivered, without being eſteemed unclean, and for- 
feiting-as a purification aſheep, and in ſome places two, to 
the men of the village, who eat the meat, and ſend the 
broth to their wives. 

When the child is born, they firſt rub it gently over 
with cow-dung, and then lay it on a mantle either by 
the fire, in the ſun-ſhine, or the wind, till it is ſo dry 
that it, may be eaſily rubbed off. While this is doing 
ſome women go into the fields to gather the ſtalks of 
what they call Hottentot figs; and bruiſing them between 
two ſtones, obtain the juice, with which they waſh the 
child all over, in order to promote the ſtrength and acti- 
vity of the body. The child is then laid as before to dry; 
and the moiſture being ſoaked up, or evaporated, it is 
beſmeared with ſheep's fat, or butter ; and when that has 
ſoaked well into the pores, they powder jt from head to 
22 buchu, which they imagine has very ſalutary 
es, | 
But firſt the child's navel-ftring is tied with a ſheep's 
finew ſo long that it hangs down a conſiderable length 
below the knot ; and there it is to remain till it rots off, 
The belly-band is a narrow piece of ſheep-ſkin, The 
mantle on which the woman was laid, and the placenta, 
are buried together in ſome ſecret place.. | , 

The child is ſoon after named by the father or the 
mother, when, like the antient T roglodytes, whoſe man- 
ners they ſeem to imitate on many occaſions, they give 
the infant. the name of ſome favourite beaſt, as Hacqua, 
or Horſe, Gamman, or Lion, | 

The men are not only obliged to retire out of the ſight 
of their wives when in labour, but while they have the 
menſes; and u theſe occaſions lodge eat with 
their neighbours. When the woman is fit for the com- 
pany of her huſband, ſhe rubs herſelf all over with cow- 
dung, by way of purification, This being rubbed off 
when dry, ſhe ſmears herſelf all over with fat, and then 

wdering herſelf with buchu, waits within to receive 

im, The huſband having alſo ſmeared himſelf with fat, 
and duſted himſelf all over with buchu, enters the houſe, 
and ſitting down puts many endearing queſtions to his 
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ſpouſe concerning her welfare, and the manner in which 
ſhe has paſſed her time in his abſence ; makes freſh pro- 
feſſions of conjugal love, and entertains her with all the 
pleaſing ſprightly things he is able to utter: 

At the birth of the firſt child the parents have a ſolemn 
feſtival, of which all the inhabitants of the village par- 
take; and theſe rejoicings, if it be a ſon, ate far ſupe- 
rior to thoſe attending the birth of their other children. 
The parents are then very liberal in providing cattle for 
the entertainment of the whole village, and every one 
congratulates them on their obtaining an heir, If a 
woman has at any time twins, and they are both boys, 
they kill two fat bullocks, and all their neighbours, men; 
women, and children, rejoice at their birth, as an ex- 
traordinary bleſſing. The mother alone is excluded from 
the entertainment, and has only ſome fat ſent her to 
anoint herſelf and her infants. But if the twins are girls, 
there is little or no rejoicing, and they at moſt ſacrifice 
only a couple of ſheep. —_ 

On theſe occaſions they frequently practiſe a cruel cuſ- 
tom, contrary to every ſentiment of reaſon and humanity; 
for if the parents are poor, or the mother pretends that 
ſhe has not milk ſufficient to allow her to ſuckle them 
both, the worſt- featured of the two is either buried alive 
at a diſtance from the village, caſt among the buſhes, or 


tied on its back to the under bough of a tree, where it is 


left to ſtarve, or to be devoure 
of prey. | 

A female infant thus expoſed is ſometimes found by an 
European; when if it be dead he generally ſtays to bury 
it; but if it be alive he always carries it home; and if he 
is unwilling to take care of it, he eaſily finds thoſe who 
will take it off his hands. Theſe children always receive 
a good education, and extraordinary care is taken to in- 
ſtruc them in the knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, 
to prevent their falling off to the idolatry and naſtineſs 
of the Hottentots; but theſe generous labours have never, 
'tis ſaid, been attended by any laſting effect. It has ne- 
ver been found that the mind of a Hottentot is to be de- 
prived of its native bias ; for theſe females thus educated 
no ſooner come to years of maturity, than flying to their 
own people, they conſtantly renounce the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, with the European manners and apparel, embrace 
the religions and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, arid ever after 
remain with the Hottentots, + 1 

The care and education of the children, till the boys 
are made men, and the girls are married, is committed 
to the wife. In a little time after her delivery ſhe takes 
the infant, and wraps it in a piece of an old croſſa, with 
the head juſt peeping out, and tying it on her back, 
carries it about, both at home and abroad, till it is able 
to craw]. She even ſuckles it on her back; for her breaſts, 
like thoſe of the women in ſome other parts of Africa, are 
ſo long, that ſhe can toſs them upon her ſhoulder, and 
the child catching hold of the nipple, ſucks till it is fill- 
ed. While ſhe has the child on her back, ſhe is gene- 
rally ſmoking dacha, and the wind often carries ſuch a 
cloud of ſmoke in the child's face, as one would think 
ſufficient to ſtifle it. It is very diverting to ſee the infant, 
when it is a little uſed to it, enveloped in a cloud of 
ſmoke. It ſhakes its head, and fights it very briſkly 
while it is paſſing ; and, when it is gone, ſmiles, ſneezes; 
and ſtares very pleaſantly. When the child is about fix 
months old, he weans it, and then frequently puttin 
her pipe, when almoſt out, into the child's mouth, hol 
it there from time to time, till its palate is ſeaſoned tg 
the ſmoke, and it catches a fondneſs for the pipe which 
it never loſes. | 

The children of both ſexes, as ſoon as they can walk, 
run after their mother wherever ſhe goes, except prevent- 
ed by the weather. The daughters, when grown up; 
aſſiſt their mother in gathering of roots for food, a 
bringing home fuel. It is in the nurſery, and by the 
women, that the children are taught the traditions and 
cuſtoms of the Hottentots. The inſtitutions and opini- 
ons of their anceſtors, of which the women are the grand 
repoſitories, are there. faſtened upon their memories,. and 
there recommended to all their veneration, and to all 
their care, | 
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SE CT. XIII. 

the Cuſtom of depriving the Males of the left Teflitle ; the 

2 F receiving them into the Society of the Men ; 

the Honours paid to a Man who has fg) killed a wild 

Beaſt ; and the Ceremonies of their public Rejoicings : their 


temoving their Villages ; their Funerals ; and their cruel 
Treatment of the Superanuated. 


NE of the moſt extraordinary cuſtoms obſerved by 

theſe people, is depriving all the males of the left 
teſticle, which is generally performed at eight or nine 
years of age; but the ee. of the parent ſometimes 
occaſions its being deferred till the youth is eighteen 
years old, for it is attended with ſome expence. 

This cruel ceremony is performed in the following 
manner. The patient, being firſt ſmeared all over with 
the fat of the entrails of a ſheep newly killed, lies on the 
ground upon his back ; his hands are tied together, as 
are his feet. On each leg and arm kneels a friend, and on 
his breaſt lies another. Being thus deprived of all mo- 
tion, the operator, with a common knife well ſharpened, 
makes an orifice in the ſcrotum an inch and a half in 
length, and ſqueezing out the teſticle, ſpeedily cuts and 
ties up the veſſels. hen taking a little ball of the ſize 
of the teſticle of ſheep's fat, mixed with the powders of 
ſalutary herbs, particularly of buchu, he puts it into the 
ſcrotum, and ſews up the wound with a fine flip of a 
ſheep's ſinew and the bone of a fiſh, ſhaped like an 
awl. The wound being thus ſewn up, the friends of the 
patient planted on his legs, arms, and breaſt, riſe, and 
his bands are looſened. But before he offers to craw] 
away, the operator anoints him all over with the till 
warm and ſmoking fat of the kidneys and entrails of the 
ſheep killed on this occaſion ; after which he admi- 
niſters the cuſtomary ceremony of ſcattering his water all 
over him with a plentiful ſtream, reſerved for the occaſion. 
The ceremony being now over, the patient is left lying 
on the ground, and is abandoned by every one; but near 
the place is a little hut, previouſly erected as a ſort of 
infirmary ; intothis he crawls as ſoon as he can, and there 
remains about two days without any kind of refreſhment ; 
in which time the wound, without any freſh application, 
is finely healed, and his vigour returning, he ſallies out 
with the ſpeed of the wind over the neighbouring plains, 
in teſtimony of his recovery. Thoſe who have never 
been under the knife are not permitted to ſee the ope- 
ration, 

When the operator and aſſiſtants abandon the patient, 
they repair to the houſe of his parents, where all the men 
of the village immediately aſſemble to congratulate them, 
and feaſt on the ſheep that was killed on this occaſion. 
They boil and eat the meat, and fend the broth to their 
wives. The remainder of the day, and all the next 
night, are ſpent in ſmoking, . dancing. The 
next morning they anoint their ies with the re- 
maining fat of the ſheep, duſt their heads with buchu, 
and return home, the operator receiving a preſent of a 
calf or lamb for his trouble. | 

This operation is = {Lib to contribute to the agility 
of the Hottentots, They have alſo a 1 opinion, 
that a man with two teſticles conſtantly begets two chil- 
dren, and, beſides, think it ſo extremely indecent and 
wicked for a man or youth to cohabit with a woman be- 
fore the performance of this operation; that was any 
man to do it, both he and the woman would lie at the 
mercy of the rulers, and the woman would perhaps be 
torn to pieces by her own ſex. 

But before they marry there is alſo a ſecond act of le- 
gitimation, which is the receiving them with much cere- 
mony into the ſociety of the men. Till they are about 
eighteen years of age they are confined to the tuition of 
their mothers, and conſtantly live and ramble about with 
them. During this time they are not even to converſe 
with their own fathers, or any other men; but, by this 
act they are freed from the tuition of their mothers, ba- 
niſhed from their ſociety, and ſrom thenceforward are 
to converſe with men. When a father, or-the gene- 
rality of the men of a village, reſolve to call a young 
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man into their ſociety, all the inhabitants aſſemble in 
| the midſt of the village, and ſquat down in à circle 
The young fellow to de admitted ftands without the 
circle, and is ordered to ſquat upon his hams, and then 
the oldeſt man of the village riſes, and aſks, if the 
youth ſhall be admitted into their ſociety, and made a 
man. To this all anſwering, yes, yes; he leaves the cir- 
cle, and ſtepping up to the youth, tells him that the 
men having eſteemed him worthy of being admitted in- 
to their ſociety, he is now to take an eternal farewel of 
his mother, and all his puerile amuſements. That it 
he is but once ſeen talking to his mother, and does not 
carefully avoid her company, he will be conſidered as a 
child, and unworthy of the converſation of the men, from 
which he will be baniſhed; that therefore all his 
thoughts, words, and actions, muſt now be manly, 
This he repeats, till he judges that he has fixed theſe ad- 
monitions in his mind. 'The youth having before well 
daubed himſelf with fat and foot, the old man dit. 
charges a ſtream of urine all over him, having before re- 
ſerved his water for that purpoſe. The youth receives 
the- ſtream with eagerneſs and joy, making furrows with 
his "ong nails in the fat upon his body, he rubs in the 
briny fluid with the quickeſt motion. The old man 
having given him the laſt drop, utters aloud the follow. 
ing benedictions, “ Good fortune attend thee. May'ſt 
thou live till old age. May thy beard ſpeedily grow 
and thou increaſe and multiply.“ Names 

"The youth is then ſolemnly proclaimed a man, and 
all the men feaſt upon a ſheep provided by his friends 
part of which is boiled, and part roaſted ; but the youth 
himſelf is not permitted to join the company, till near 
the end of the entertainment. If after this he is ever 
ſeen eating and drinking with the women, he is treated 
with the utmoſt contempt ; he then becomes the jeſt and 
deriſion of the whole village, and is excluded from the 
converſation of the men, till the ceremony is performed 
over again. ws 

A young Hottentot thus freed from his mother's care, 
may ſo brutiſh and unnatural as to cudgel her, 
merely to ſhew his independence. It is even common 
for a young fellow, on his being admitted into the ſo- 
ciety of the men, to go and abule his mother; and as a 
proof of the fincerity of his intentions to follow the ad- 
monitions he has received, to inſult and triumph over 
her, on his being thus diſcharged from her authority. 

The father having his ſon now immediately under his 
care, he compleats his education, by initiating him into 
all the manly exerciſes practiſed by the Hottentots; he 
inſtructs him in the uſe of their weapons, trains him up 
to war and to the chace; and if he is maſter of any 
handicraft, he teaches it him. | 

It has been already obſerved, that ſome of the Hot- 
tentots have a kind of honourable diſtinction in being 
allowed to wear bladders tied to their hair, as trophies of 
their valour ; theſe are the perſons who having ſingly 
encountered an elephant, rhinoceros, lion, tyger, leo- 
pard, or elk, are conſidered as heroes. Such a man, on 
his return home, ſquats down, but is ſoon viſited by an 
old man, deputed by the reſt of the village, to thank 
and congratulate him upon his having performed ſo bene- 
ficial an exploit, and to acquaint' him, that the men of 
the village expect him, that they may confer on him the 
honours that are his due. 

The hero inſtantly riſes, and attends the meſſenger to 
the middle of the village, where all the men wait for 
him, and ſquatting down upon a mat ſpread for that pur- 
poſe, all the men ſquat round him, while the heroe's 
face is fluſhed with joy. The deputy then marches up 
to this diſtinguiſhed perfon, and pours a plentiful ſtream 
of his own water all over him from head to foot, pro- 
nouncing over him certain terms, the meaning of which 
is not known. The brave man, as in other caſes, rubs 
in the ſmoking ſtream upon his face, and every other part, 
with the extremeſt eagerneſs. The deputy then lights his 
pipe, and having taken two or three whiffs, gives it to 
whoſoever he pleaſes in the circle; who having taken the 
fame ſolace, gives it to another, and thus it goes round 
till only the aſhes remain, which the deputy ſhakes upon 
the hero, who rubs them into the fat on his body witli 


| 


an eager motion „ As if he would not loſe a ſingle m_— 
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The circle then riſes, he follows their example, and every 


one congratulates him on the high honour he has re- 


ceived, and thanks him for the ſervice he has done 
his country. The hero now conſiders himſelf as raiſed to 
the ſummit of human glory; and by the bladder of the 
beaſt he has killed, which he wears faſtened to his hair, 
and the majeſtic port he ever after aſſumes, demands the 
homage and reſpe& which the cuſtom of the Hottentots 
aſſigns to his high dignity, and which he conſtantly re- 
ceives from all his countrymen. The death of no wild 
beaſt gives ſuch joy to the Hottentots as that of a tyger. 

They have alſo ſome ceremonies of a general con- 
cern, as upon the overthrow of an enemy; on a conſide- 
rable laughter being made of the wild beaſts that devour 
their cattle ; on the removal of a village when the pa- 
ſture becomes too barren to ſupport their flocks and berds ; 
to propitiate the deity when a diſeaſe prevails among 
their ſheep, and when an inhabitant dies either by a vio- 
lent or natural death. 

When they intend to make a public entertainment, 
they erect in the center of thy village a kind of booth, 
or arbour, ſufficient to entertain in a commodious man- 
ner all the men, and this is made of new materials, al- 
luding to their deſign of beginning on ſuch occaſions to 
lead a new life. On the morning of the day appointed 
for the ſolemnity, the women and children go into the 
valleys in ſearch of the moſt beautiful and odoriferous 
herbs, flowers, and boughs of trees, and with theſe 
adorn the booth. The men kill the fatteſt bullock, part 
of which is roaſted, and the other boiled. The men 
eat it in the booth, and the women are obliged to be 
ſatisfied with the broth alone. They then _ to ſmoke 
and dance, while a band of muſic compoſed of a kind 
of flutes formed of reeds, and a ſort of drums, ſtrike 
up at proper intervals. Some ſing, others crack their 
jokes, and mirth triumphs in peals of laughter ; but 
notwithſtanding their being exceſſively fond of ſtrong 
liquors, yet little or none of any ſort is ſeen in theſe ſo- 
lemnities, which uſually continue the remainder of the 
day, and the greateſt part of the night. 

When they are determined to remove a kraal, or vil- 
lage, on account of the barrenneſs of the paſture, they 
kill a fat ſheep: part they roaſt, and part they boil, 
ſending to the women the uſual regale of broth. The 
feaſt is conducted with a great deal of mirth and good 
humour; and is conſidered as a thank-oftering for the 
bounties of nature enjoyed in that place. When they have 
done, they demoliſh their cots, pack up their furniture, 
and remove at once, the men in one body, and the chil- 
dren in another, to the place appointed a new ſettle- 
ment, where heing arrived, in about two hours time the 
erect their circular village, and diſpoſe of their furni- | 
ture, A ſheep is then killed by the women, and dreſſed 
as before; but they now eat the fleſh themſelves, and 
ſend their huſbands the broth. Having anointed their 
croſſes or mantles, with the fat, they powder their hair 
with buchu, and go to ſeveral diverſions among them- 
ſelves, which they continue the reſt of the day, and till 
pretty late at night. The ſheep is here ſaid to be con- 
ſidered as a ſacrifice, and the unctions and powderings, ' 
as religious formalities, neceſſary to procure the proſpe- 

hi the village. 

e ſhall now give thoſe ceremonies that_ attend a 
perſon's departure out of life, When a man, woman, 
or child, is in the agonies of death, the friends and re- 
lations ſet up a terrible howling, and the breath is no 
ſooner out of the body, than they form ſo dreadful a 
chorus of ſcreaming, yelling, roaring, and clapping of 
hands, that it is impoſſible for an European to ſtay with 
ſafety to his brains, in the village. 

The corpſe is inſtantly wrapped up, neck and heels, 
much like the poſture of a child in the womb, in the 
crolla of the deceaſed, ſo cloſe, that no part of it is to 
be ſeen. The grave is generally either a cleft in the 
rock, or a hole made by a wild beaſt; for the Hotten- 
tots never dig one, when either of theſe is to be found 
at a convenient diſtance. | 


The burial is performed about fix hours after the 


2 


perſon's death, and the corpſe being ready to be brought 


out, all the men and women of the ß except 
ie who are employed about the corpſe, aſſomble be- 
31 | 
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fore the entrance of the hut, and ſquatting in two cir- 
cles, the men forming one, and the women the other, 
they clap their hands, crying in moſt doleful accents, 
Bo, bo, bo, or Father, father, father. The covering 
of the hut being removed, the corpſe is brought out 
from the back part of it; for it muſt not be en out 
at the door. The bearers being firſt named by the cap- 
tain of the village, or by the relations of the deceaſed; 
carry the body in their arms. When it is brought out 
of the hut, the circles before the door riſe, and follow 
it to the grave, the men and women in ſeparate bodies, 
all the way wringing their hands, howling out, Bo, bo, 
bo, and putting themſelves in poſtures that appear ſo 
ridiculous, that it is difficult for an European who is 


into the hole, they fill it up with the mould of ant- 
hills, that it may be the ſooner conſumed, and cram 
ſtones and pieces of wood into the grave, to prevent its 
wng devoured by wild beafts. Se 

All the people then return to the village, and ſquat- 
ting again in two circles before the door, continue their 
lamentations for about an hour longer, till the word 
being given for ſilence, two old men, the relations or 
friends of the deceaſed, enter each circle, and ſparingly 
diſpenſe their ſtreams upon each perſon, that all may 
have ſome, every one receiving their water with eager- 
neſs and veneration. Then each ſteps into the hut, and' 
taking up a handful of aſhes from the heatth, comes 
out by the ge made for the corpſe, and ftrews the 
aſhes by little and little upon the whole company. This 
they ſay is done to humble their pride, to -baniſh all 
notions of diſtinction, and to ſhew that old and oung, 
rich and poor, the weak and the ſtrong, the beauti- 
ful and the diſagreeable, will all be equally reduced to 
duſt and aſhes. Sees 

If che deceaſed left any cattle, the heir now kills a 

„and ſome of his neareſt relations, if they are 

able, do the ſame, for the entertainment of the village. 
The caul of the ſheep killed by the heir is well pow- 
dered with buchu, and put about his neck, and he is 
obliged to wear it till it drops off. The other relations 
likewiſe wear about their necks the cauls of the ſheep 
they kill upon this occaſion ; theſe cauls being the 
mourning worn by the rich Hottentots. Bur if the re- 
lations be ſo poor that they cannot afford to kill any 
cattle for the entertainment of the village, they ſhave 
their heads in narrow ſtripes, leaving alternately a ſtripe 
of hair and another ſhaved. 
The Hottentots, notwithſtanding the many inſtances 
in which they ſhew that they are fully ſenſible of all the 
tender feelings of humanity, and of filial and parental 
affection, have a moſt horrid cuſtom with regard to thoſe 
of both ſexes who are grown ſuperannuated. While the 
old men or women are able to fetch in a ſtick a day, or 
can perform any office of kindneſs, care is taken to ren- 
der their lives as eaſy and comfortable as poſſible ; but 
when they can be of no manner of ſervice, they are, by 
the conſent of the village, placed in a ſolitary hut at a 
conſiderable diſtance, with a ſmall ſtock of proviſions 
within their reach, where they are left without any one 
to aſſiſt them, to die of hunger, of to be devoured by the 
wild beaſts. Cruel as this cuſtom is, they conſider it as 
an act of mercy, and are filled with amazement at hear- 
ing the Europeans ſpeak of it with horror, | 


SECT. XIV. 


Of the Government of the Hottentots, Their Laws and the 
Manner in which they are executed. 


ACH of the Hottentot nations has a chief, whoſe 

office is to command the army, and who has the 
power of making peace or war. His poſt is hereditary ; 
but he is not allowed to enter upon it till he has ſolemnly 
engaged in a national aſſembly not to attempt the ſub- 
verſion of the antient form of government, He was for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed only by the beauty of the ſkins he 
wore ; but the Dutch, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment at 
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preſent to forbear laughing. Having put the corpſe 


the Cape, made a preſent, of a braſs crown to the chief 
of every nation in alliance with them, which they wear 
| | | upon 
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upon ſolemn occaſions: however, in time of peace the 
chief has little more to do than to govern the village in 
which he reſides. | 

The captain of a village adminiſters juſtice and pre- 
ſerves the peace, and in time of war has under the chief 
of the nation the command of the troops furniſhed by his 
village. His office is likewiſe hereditary, though he can- 
not execute it till he has entered into a ſolemn engage- 
ment before the people, not to alter or deviate from the 
antient laws and cuſtoms of the kraal or village. Theſe 
village-captains were alſo antiently diſtinguiſhed only by 
the — of the ſkins they wear, which were thoſe of 
tygers, or of wild cats; but at preſent they have all a 
cane with a braſs head given them by the Dutch, which 
deſcends along with the office. But neither the chiefs of 
the nation nor theſe captains have any revenue from the 
8 or any perquiſite attending the execution of their 
office. 

The captain of a village decides all diſputes relating to 
property, and tries puniſhes perſons for murder, 
theft, adultery, and other crimes committed within his 
juriſdiction, he being aſſiſted by all the men of the vil- 

e, and from his ſentence there lies no appeal 
ſtate-criminals ate tried by a chief, afliſted by all the 

aptains of villages. ö 6.415 
Whenever , a: diſpute ariſes in relation to property, the 

ain ſummons all the men of the village into the open 
, where they ſquat down in a circle. The plaintiff 

and defendant x div their own cauſes, and the witneſſes 
on both ſides are heard. The depoſitions being finiſhed, 
the captain, after ſome debate, collects the voices, and 
immediately pronounces the decree according to the ma- 
jority; upon which a full and quiet poſſeſſion is in- 
. ſecured to the party in whoſe favour the decree is 
paſſed, th | 
The criminal matters which employ the village courts 
are adultery, robbery, and murder; for adultery is pu- 
niſhed with death. When a Hottentot is known or ſuſ- 
pected to have committed any of theſe crimes, notice is 
given to all the men of the village to which he belongs, 
who, conſidering themſelves as officers of juſtice, watch 
with the utmoſt care in order to ſeize the ſuſpected per- 
ſon ; and it is in vain for. him to think of finding ſanc- 
tuary in any other Hottentot nation, for he would be 
taken up as a fugitive. or ſpy," "The criminal — —"M 
E is ſecured till the men of the village can aſſem- 

le, which is done the very day in which he is brought 
back. _ | | | ; 
The court being ſeated on their hams in a circle, the 
priſoner is placed in the -middle, becauſe the Hottentots 
juſtly obſerve, that in an affair in which a man's life is 
concerned, he ought to be allowed the beſt ſituation for 
hearing and being heard. . The charge againſt him is 
then pronounced by the proſecutor, and his witneſſes 

ive their evidence. The priſoner then makes his de- 
ence, calling his own witneſſes, who are heard with the 
utmoſt indulgence. At length the captain of the village, 
after ſome debates on the evidence, collects the voices, a 
majority of which acquits or condemns the priſoner. If 
he be acquitted, damages are aſſigned him out of the 
proſecutor's cattle : but if be be convicted, and judged 
worthy of death, ſentence is immediately pronounced: 
the court riſes, while the priſoner-ſtands ſtill without ſtir- 
ring a limb: for a minute or two all is filent, till the 


captain flies at the 5 and with one blow on the 
head with his kirri- 


ick lays him on the Pons: All 

the reſt 2 his example, ruſh forwards, and ſtrik- 
ing him with all their ſtrength, he in a moment ex- 
rie nr a 
Juſtice being thus executed, they bend the corpſe neck 
and heels, wrap it up in his croſſa, and bury it with 


every thing found about it, except the ear- rings and other | 


ornaments, which are given to his family, or to his heir, 
who ſuffers nothing, either in his name, privileges, or 
property; for his family, relations, and friends, are 
treated with the ſame reſpect as before, and every thing 
oceeds as if no ſuch, misfortune had ever happened. 
yen, the memory of the criminal is ſo far from being in- 
ulted, that bis corpſe is interred with the ſame ceremo- 
ies, and with as much; pomp, as is ſhewn at the fune- 
ral of the richeſt and moſt virtuous among them. 
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| curſed them with” hardneſs of heart, on which account 


 Carrfanra 
All the wealth of the Hottentots deſcends to the eldeſt 


ſon, or, when a ſon is wanting, to the next male rela- 
tion; and the younger ſons, who are at home and un- 
provided for at the death of their father, are at the cour- 
teſy of the eldeſt, both with reſpect to their fortune and 
their liberty; for if a Hottentot has ſeveral ſons, he can, 
on his death-bed, leave nothirlg .to the younger, with. 
out the conſent of the eldeſt. If he makes any proviſion 
out of his herd or flock, he muſt do it while he is in his 
vigour. As all the Hottentots have an ardent love of 
liberty, an elder brother's detaining the younger in ſer- 
vitude muſt be very painful; buts ſuch regard do the 
younger brothers pay to cuſtom, that they conſtantly 
ſubmit to it without murmuring, till the elder will give 
them their Iibe The der brother; after his father's 
death, has the ſame power over his ſiſters : they cannot 
marry or leave him without his conſent. He gives to each, 
when they marry, juſt what he pleaſes ; and is not obliged 
to give them any thing at all. In ſhort, the eldeſt fon, or 
whoever inherits an Hottentot's cattle, is obliged to take 
care of the wife or wives of the deceaſed, till their death, 
or till they are married again. 
Such is the government, and ſuch the laws of the Hot- 
| rentots. But it is here neceſſary to add, that the Dutch 
governor of the Cape is the abiter of all the differences 
of a public nature that ariſe among the Hottentots; and 
by this means frequently prevents a war breaking out 
between the different nations. The chiefs often wait 
upon him for the renewal of their agreements with pre- 
ſents of cattle, and are always entertained in a very 
friendly manner; and receive in return for their preſents 
of cattle, tobacco, brandy, coral, beads, and ſuch other 
things as are known to be acceptable to them. 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the government 
and laws, to which the Hottentots in general fubmit, 
there is a ſort of banditti that infeſt all the nations about 
the Cape. Theſe are troops of abandoned wretches, who, 
finding the laws and cuſtoms of their countries too great 
a reſtraint upon their inclinations, repair to the moun- 
tains, where ſecuring themſelves in almoſt inacceſſible 
faſtneſſes, they ſally out from time to time, in order to 
ſteal cattle for their ſubſiſtance : but theſe are ſo abhorred 
by all the Hottentot nations, 'that when any one of them 
is taken, though he be the eldeſt ſon of the chief of the 


territory, he is inſtantly put to death, none daring to in- 


terpoſe in his favour. The ſeveral nations of the Hot- 
tentots frequently ſend out large parties in queſt of theſe 
robbers, and in this the Heykoms are more active than 
the reſt. As theſe villains know that there is no mercy 
to be expected for them, ſhould they be taken, they fight 
with the utmoſt fury and deſperation, and a party of 
them ſeldom give way, but fight till they have either 
routed the enemy, or are all ſlain. . 


SECT. XV. 
Of the Religion of the Hottentots. 
{= great ſecrecy with which the Hottentots con- 


ceal their religious opinions and ceremonies from 

Europeans, long rendered their faith uncertain ; but it is 
now known that they acknowledge, and firmly believe, 
that there is a Supreme Being, whom they call Gounja 
Gounja, or Gounja' Tiquoa, or the God of Gods, the 
Governor of the world, endued with unſearchable attri- 
butes and: perfeftions, who made the heavens and the 
earth, the ſun, and every thing in them; who dwelling 
far above the moon, cauſes thunder and rain, and pro- 
vides os for bodily ſuſtenance, and ſkins of beaſts for 
apparel. | | 
g ut notwithſtanding this belief, and their celebrating 
every event of life with offerings and ſolemnities, there is 

no feſtival or (inſtitution of worſhip amongſt them that 

has an immediate regard to the true God, Their adora- 

tions are ſolely paid to thoſe whom they eſteem inferior 
deities dependant on the Supreme; for the moſt ſenſible 
- Hottentots, when they are in a humour for anſwering the 
queſtions aſked them on this ſubject, ſay, their firſt pa- 
rents ſo grievouſſy offended the God of Gods, that he 


they 
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they know little of him, and have ſtill leſs inclination to 
obey him. | | a 
hey eſteem the moon an inferior viſible God, whom 
they call Gounja, or God, and maintain that he is the 
ſubject and repreſentative of the Moſt High and Inviſible. 
They aſſemble for the celebration of his worſhip at the 
change and full, let the inclemency of the weather be 
ever 55 reat. They then throw themſelves into a thou- 
ſand different actitulles, ſcream, proſtrate themſelves on 
the ground, ſuddenly leap up, ftamp and cry aloud, 
] ſalute thee : thou art welcome. Grant us fodder for 
« our cattle, and milk in abundance.” They repeat 
theſe and other addreſſes to the moon, ſeveral times 
ſinging, Ho, ho, ho, with a variation of notes, accom- 
ied with clapping of hands. Thus in ſhouting, ſing- 
ing, ſcreaming, jumping, ſtamping, dancing, and proſ- 
tration, they paſs the whole night in worlipping this 
planet, which they conſider as preſiding over the wea- 
ther, 

They alſo adore as a benevolent deity a certain inſect, 
ſaid to be peculiar to the Hottentot countries. It is of the 
ſize of a child's little finger: on its head are two horns ; 
it has two wings; the back is green, and the belly 
ſpeckled with red and white. Whenever this inſeCt ap- 
pears in ſight, they pay it the higheſt tokens of venera- 
tion; and if it honours a village with a viſit, the inha- 
bitants aſſemble round it with tranſports of devotion, 
ſinging and dancing troop after troop in the higheſt rap- 
tures, throwing to it the powder of buchu, with which 
they cover the circular area of the village and the tops of 
the cotta They alſo kill two fat ſheep as a thank- 
offering for this high honour, and imagine that all their 
paſt offences are buried in oblivion. If this inſect ever 
alights upon a Hottentot, he is from thence-forward con- 
ſidered as a man without guilt, and ever after revered as 
a ſaint. The fatteſt ox is inſtantly killed for a thank- 
offering, and eaten in honour of the deity and the faint, 
who feaſts alone on the tripe, which is boiled ; while 
the men devour the meat dreſſed in the fame manner, and 
the women are only regaled with the broth. He is 
obliged to be very careful of the fat, and while any of it 
remains muſt anoint his body and apparel with that alone. 
The caul of the beaſt, well powdered with buchu, and 
twiſted like a rope, is put round his neck, and he is 
obliged to wear it day and night till it rots off, or till the 
inſect at another vitie lights upon another inhabitant of 
the village. The caſe is the ſame if the inſect ſettles upon 
a woman ; ſhe inſtantly commences a ſaint, and the ſame 
ceremonies are performed, only here the women feaſt up- 
on the meat, while the men are regaled with the broth, 

The Hottentots will expoſe themſelves to the greateſt 
dangers to preſerve this little animal from being injured. 
Mr. Kolben mentions a German, who had a country- 
ſeat about ſix miles from the fort, and having res ſome 
Hottentots leave to turn their cattle for a while into his 
lands, they removed thither with their village. A ſon of 
this German was amuſing himſelf there, when the deified 
inſe& appeared : the Hottentots ran in a tumultuous 
manner to adore it, while the young gentleman reſolved 
if poſſible to catch it, in order to ſee the effects his hay- 
ing it would produce. He ſeized it in the midſt of them; 
but how great was the general cry and agony when they 
ſaw it in his hand! With looks of diſtraction they 
ſtared at him, and at each other. See, ſee ! cried they, what 
eis he going todo? will he kill it ? will he kill it?“ 
in the mean while every limb ſhook with terror. He 
afked why they were in ſuch agonies for that paltry in- 
ſet. © Ah, Sir, they returned with the utmoſt con- 
<« cern, it is 3 It is come from heaven; it is 
come on a good deſign. Ah ! do not hurt it, do not 
<« offend it, we ſhall be the moſt miſerable wretches up- 
<« on earth if you do. This ground will lie under a curſe, 
« and the crime will never be forgiven.” He ſeemed 
unmoved by their petitions, and appeared reſolved to 
maim or deſtroy it; on which they ſtarted and ran about 
like people frantic, 8 where was his conſcience, 
and how he dared to think of perpetrating a crime that 


would bring upon his head all the curſes and thunders of 


heaven? But this not prevailing, they all fell proſtrate 
to the earth, and with ſtreaming eyes and the loudeſt 
Tries beſought him to ſpare the creature, and reſtore its 
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liberty. The young man now yielded, and let the inſect 
fly, on which they capered and ſhouted in a tranſport of 
Joy, and running after it, rendered it the cuſtomary 
honours, 

The Hottentots alſo pay a religious veneration to their 
deceaſed ſaints and famous men, whom they honour not 
with tombs; ſtatues; and inſcriptions ; but conſecrate 
mountains, woods, fields, and rivers to their memory. 
On paſſing by any of theſe plates; they ſtop to contem- 
plate the virtues of the perſon to whoſe memory it was 
dedicated, and to implore his protection for them and 
their cattle. | | 
| The Hottentots alſo worſhip an evil deity, whom they 
imagine the father of miſchief, the ſource of all their 
afflictions, and the inſtructor of the wicked Hottentots 
in the vile arts of witchcraft, by which they imagine 
that innumerable miſchiefs are done to the perſons and 
cattle of thoſe who are good. They call him Touquoa, 
and fay he is a little; crabbed, inferior captain, whoſe 
malice will ſeldom let him reſt, and thetefore they wor- 
ſhip him; in order to avert the effects of his reſentment, 
and wheedle him by offering him an ox or a ſheep. 

It is evident that the Hottentots believe that the ſoul 
ſurvives the body, by their offering up petitions to their 
deceaſed ſaints, and by the cuſtom which prevails amongſt 
them of removing their villages upon the death of any 
man, woman, or child: from the opinion that the dead 
never haunt any place but that in which they died, ex- 
cept any thing belonging to them be carried out of it, 
and then they apprehend that the departed ſpirit will 
follow a village, and be very troublefome. They there- 
fore leave the hut in which a perſon died ſtandings 
without removing any of the utenſils belonging to the 
deceaſed, | | 

The Hottentots ſay; that their firſt parents dame into 
their country through à door, and that the name of the 
man was Noh, and of the woman Hingnoh ; that they 
were ſent into the country by God himſelf, and taught - 
their deſcendants to keep cattle, and do many other uſe- 
ful things. This tradition, which is carefully preſerv- 
ed among all the Hottentot nations, ſeems like a frag- 
ment of the ſtory of Noah, who ſurvived the flood, 
and deſcended from the ark by a door. They reſemble. 
the Jews in their offerings ; in the regulation of their chief 
feſtivals by the new and full moon; in their legal de- 
filements; their abſtaining from certain ſorts of food, 
particularly) ſwine's fleſh, and fiſh without ſcales ; and 
their depriving the males of a teſticle, may be a cor- 
ruption of circumciſion : but they have no tradition in 
relation to the children of Iſrael, to Moſes and the law: 
In their religion and manners they alſo reſemble the 
Troglodytes, the deſcendants of Abraham, by his wife 
Keturah, who obſerved all, or moſt of the cuſtoms in 
which the Hottentots agree with the Jews; with ſe- 
veral others, as giving their children the name of fa- 
vourite beaſts; in their funeral ceremonies, and in leay- 
ng their old pavers in a hut to expire by themſelves, 

n every village is a prieſt, or rather maſter of the re- 
ligious ceremonies; for he never offers up to Heaven 
the prayers of the people; nor inſtructs them in reli- 
gion, his office being only to preſide at their offer- 
ings, and to conduct their ceremonies. He performs 
the marriage and funeral rites ; he deprives the male of 
one teſticle, and heals the wound. But he has no re- 
venue or certain perquiſites; indeed he is ſometimes 
preſented with a calf or lamb, and out of reſpect, js 
invited to feaſts and merry-makings, and theſe are all 
the emoluments of his ofiice. 

We have here given the ſtrange and abſurd ſyſtem of 
the Hottentot religion, of which they are ſo fond, 
that it is not certain any one of them ever died 4 
Chriſtian, The Dutch indeed have ſent miſſionaries 
among them, who have undergone numberleſs fa- 
tigues, and taken the utmoſt pains to make proſelytes ; 
but it was without effect, and they were compelled 
with ſorrow to abandon ſo a defign, without 
having made the leaſt impreſſion on the minds of the 
Hottentots. In confirmation of this, Mr. Kolben gives 
the following remarkable incident. | 
Mr. Vander Stel, governor of the Cape, took an in- 


fant Hottentot, whom he educated ig the knowledge of 
| — 


A SYSTEM OF 


the Chritian religion, and after the gentee] manners of 
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the Europeans, allowing him little dr no intercourſe. or 
converſation with the Hottentots. He became well 
verſed in the myſteries of religion, and in ſeveral lan- 
guages; he was alſo richly dreſſed, and his manners 
were formed after the beſt European models at the Cape. 
The governor, finding him thus qualified, entertained 
— of him, and ſent him with a commiſlary 
general to the Indies, where he remained employed in 
the commiſſary's affairs, till that gentleman's death, and 
then returned to the Cape. A few days after, at a vi- 
fit among his relations, he ſtripped himſelf of his Eu- 
ropean apparel, and equipped himſelf in the manner of 
His country. This done, he packed up his cloaths, ran 
with them to the governor, and preſenting himſelf be- 


fore his patron, laid the bundle at his feet, and addreſled |. 


his excellency to the following purpoſe. ©* Be pleaſed, 
« Sir, to take notice, that I for ever renounce this ap- 
« parel. I likewiſe for ever renounce the Chriſtian re- 
cc Laien. It is my deſign to live and die in the religion, 
<« manners, and cuſtoms of my anceſtors. I ſhall only 
te beg you will grant me, and I am perſuaded I ſhall not 
© begin vain, for leave to keep the collar and hanger I 
c wear, and I will keep them for your ſake.” Here he 
ſtopped, and turning his back, fled ſwiftly away, and 
was never more ſeen in that quarter. This man, ſays 
the above author, I frequently converſed with up in the 
country, and found, to my great aſtoniſhment, that he 
had a ſurpriſing ſtock of Chriſtian knowledge, But tho 
I made uſe of the moſt perſuaſive and endearing lan- 
guage, to call him back into the fold of Chriſt, he 
continued deaf to all m 6 and remonſtrances. 

However, with reſpect to morality, an eſſential part 
of Chriſtianity, and thoſe virtues which dignify and 
adorn human nature, the Hottentots in general excel; 
for in munificence and hoſpitality, they exceed all other 
nations, They take a pleaſure in relieving one anather, 
which they perform with ſuch a noble ſimplicity and 
openneſs of heart, as is no where elſe to be found. A 
— can hardly enjoy himſelf, except one or 
more of his countrymen partake with him. If be has 
a good meal provided for him at home, he will rarely 
fit down to it without the company of two or three 
more of his neighbours. Has he a dram of brandy or 
arrack in his hand, his countryman who comes by, 
whether an acquaintance or a ger, generally re- 
ceives part of it. Is he ſmoking, he calls to his coun- 
trymen to ſtay and take half a dozen whiffs with him; 
for a Hottentot expreſſes as much joy at having regaled 
a number of his countrymen with his own pipe, as we 
uſually do upon ſome valuable acquiſition. They are 
all kindneſs and good-will to one another, and are 
charmed with opportunities of obliging. If a Hotten- 
tot's aſſiſtance is required by one of his countrymen, | 
notwithſtanding his natural indolence, he runs to give 
it; and if his countryman be in want, he relieves him 
according to his ability, 'with the utmoſt readineſs, In 
| ſhort, the hoſpitality they ſhew- to 3 who be- 

have inoffenſively, does not in general fall ſhort of the 
ſurpriſing bounty and benevolence they ſhew to each 
other; they are generally moved at the fight of diſtreſs ' 
in perſons of every complexion, and eagerly adminiſter 
what relief they can, without any ſtipulation for a re- 
ward, | | : 

In ſhort, they have a ſtrict regard to truth, and are 
eſteemed the moſt religious obſervers of national faith. 
They excel all or moſt nations in chaſtity ; a moſt beau- | 


, 
: 


tiful fimplicity of manners runs through all the Hottentot 
nations: and many of them told our author, that the 
vices they faw prevail among Chriſtians, their avarice, 
their envy, and hatred to each other; their reſtleſs diſ- 
contented tempers, their laſciviouſneſs and injuſtice, | 
were what principally kept them from harkening to 
Chriſtianity. | 


| SECT. XVI. 
Of their Skill in Phyſic, Surgery, Muſic, and Dancing: 


GEOGRAPHY. 


great cures, The Hottentots who apply to the ſtudy 
of medicine are generally well ſkilled in the virtues of 
a multitude"of herbs and roots produced in the Hotten.. 
tot countries, and often apply them in very difficult and 
dangerous caſes with — ſucceſs. 
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The two profeflions of phyſic and ſurgery are here 
united ; for — 22 is alſo a ſurgeon. They bleed, 
cup, reſtore a diſlocation, and perform all the manual 


operations in their practice with ſurpriſing dexterity ; an 
yet there are no — — inſtruments uſed - the Ae 


ſurgeons than a common knife, a horn, and a bird's bone. 


They have ſalves, poultices, and many internal reme- 
dies, though they fall vaſtly ſhort, in point of number, 
2 thoſe uſed in the European practice of phyſic and 
urgery. | 

n cholics and pains of the ſtomach they firſt ſeek 
relief by cupping, which is thus performed, The cup is 
an ox's horn, the brims of which are made very ſmooth. 
The patient lying on his back, the doctor applies his 
mouth to the part. where the pain lies, and ſucks ; then 
clapping on the horn, lets it remain till he ſuppoſes 
the part under it is become inſenſible; then tearing off 
the horn, he makes two or three Incitons about half an 
inch long, and afterwards claps it on again and lets it 
remain tall it falls off, which it does when it is full of 
blood ; and it is generally filled in two hours, and then 
they ſuffer the patient to reſt. If the pain removes to 
another part, they rub that part well with hot fat; and 
if that does not eaſe the patient, they cup him again 
where the pain ſettles; and if this does not produce a 
cure, they proceed to inward remedies, giving him either 
infuſions or powders of certain roots 4 — 

In plethories they let blood in the following manner: 
the operator binds with a ſtrap the vein he would open, 
and then cuts it with his knife well ſharpened. Having 
got as much blood as he judges neceſſary, he looſens the 

rap, cloſes the orifice with ſweet mutton fat, and ties 
over it a leaf of ſome ſalutary herb, If bleeding does not 
ſet the patient to rights, they apply as before inward 
remedies, | 

Their method of reſtoring a diſlocated joint is firſt to 
rub it with fat, and then to move the limb briſkly up and 
down, prefling upon the joint, till it flips into its proper 
place : this rude method they complain is attended with 
dreadful pain. 

In bead-achs the Hottentots often ſhave the head; 
which. they alſo 2 with a common knife well 
ſharpened. The fat continually on the Hottentot's hair, 
which is ſhort and woolly, ſerves the purpoſe of ſoap; 
but they never ſhave off all the hair, but only make fur- 
rows in it, 2 leaving as much on as they take off. 

For a foul ſtomach the Hottentots take the juice of 
aloe- leaves, putting a few drops in a little warm broth. 
This is a good cathartic, and at the ſame time an excel- 
lent ſtomachic. If the firſt doſe does not anſwer the purpoſe, 
three or four days after they take another, of ſometimes 
twice the quantity of the firſt, and this ſeldom fails to 
produce the deſired effect; for moſt other inward ailments 
they take powders and infuſions of wild ſage, wild 
figs, hg-leaves, buchu, fennel, garlic, and ſome other 

erbs. | 

The Hottentot amputations are only of the joints of 
the fingers of women, which they perform with ſuch art, 
that nothing is ever hurt or dishgured beyond the ampu- 
tation. Their method of performing this operation is by 
binding very tightly, with a dried ſinew, the head of the 
joint next below that to be cut off, and then making the 
amputation with a common knife. They then ſtop the 
blood by applying to the end of the mutilated finger the 
Juice of the leaves of the myrrh-tree, and wrap up the 
finger in the leaves of ſalutiferous herbs. 

here is a phyſician in every kraal or village, and in 
the large ones are two; theſe are choſen out of the a 
of each village, and appointed to watch over the health 
of the inhabitants ; and the honour of the employment 
being Judged a ſufficient recompenſe for their trouble, 
they adminiſter their medicines and perform their opera- 
tions in ſurgery without fee or reward. All their falves, 
ointments, powders, and poultices, they pretend are of 


T many idle whims and ſuperſtitions enter 
into the Hottentot practice of phyſic and ſurgery, 
yet their doctors often ſucceed, and ſometimes perform 


their own invention, and therefore keep the preparations 


very ſecret. But if a patient dies under their hands, they 
always 


always aſſert, that their remedies were rendered ineffec- 
tual by witchcraft, and in this they are ſure to be be- 
liev et. 
There are . . - 
who pretend to great ſkill in the virtue of roots and 
herbs, and readily give their advice to their neigh- 
bours; but theſe are held in great contempt- by the 
doctor s. 4 & 5 44 | 
It ought” not to be omitted, that all ſickneſſes that 
baffle the art of the phyſicians, all ſudden inward pain, 
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and croſs accidents, and every artificial performance that | 


is above their comprehenſion, the Hottentots aſcribe to 
witchcraft. If one of them be ſeized with a pain, 
which he imagines ariſes from this cauſe, he ſends for 
the phyſician of the village, who, on his arrival, or- 
ders a ſound fat ſheep to be inſtantly killed, then taking 
the caul, carefully views it all over, and having powder- 
ed it with buchu, twiſts it in the manner of a rope, 
and hangs it about the patient's neck, generally ſay- 
ing, * You will ſoon be better; the witcheraft is not 
« {trong upon you.” The patient is obliged to wear 
this caul while a bit of it will hang about his neck. 
If the patient be a man, the men of the village feaſt 
upon the ſheep ; if a woman, the women and if a 
child, the carcaſe is ſerved up to the children alone, and 
none elſe taſte a bit of it. | | 
If the patient grows no better, the doctor gives phyſic; 
and if the patient dies, he boldly affirms it was occaſioned 
by witchcraft; and that the charms of the witch, or 
wizard, were too ſtrong for him or any one elſe to break; 
and for this he always finds ſufficient credit. 

Indeed, as we haye already intimated, every thing a- 
bove their comprehenſion obtains the name of witchcraft. 
« I have often, ſays Mr. Kolben, been looked upon by 
« the Hottentots as a wizard myſelf, My magic- 
« lanthorn, burning-glaſs, and other inſtruments, pro- 
e ducing.effets which aſtoniſhed them, were eſteemed 
C pieces of witchcraft; Once being ſurrounded by a good 
4 number of them, I poured a little brandy into a cup 
ce and fired it, and then aſked if they would drink of it. 
t© They were aſtoniſhed at the propoſal z and when the 
« ſaw me drink it myſelf, betook themſelves to their 
« heels in a fright, and ever after dreaded me-as a great 
e and dangerous conjurer. They have vaniſhed out of 
e my ſight in an inſtant, upon my holding up a ftick, 
« and threatening to bewitch them with it.“ 

However, it does not appear that the Hottentots haye 
any notion of their wizards or witches entering into a 
compact with the evil ſpirit, whom they call 'T ouquoa, 
or that their ſouls go to him at death ; for they imagine, 
that the malice of this being is confined to this world, 
and that he cannot act beyond it. 

This ſimplicity of the Hottentots, with reſpect to witch- 
craft, is not however very extraordinary, if we conſider 
that it has prevailed among polite nations, enlightened 
by a Divine religion; among whom it muſt appear much 
leſs excuſable, than among theſe untutored people. 

We ſhall now give an account of their muſic and dan- 
cing ; but ſhall firſt take notice of their language, which 
is ſo far from being harmonious, that it is conſidered as a 
monſter among languages, the pronunciation depending 
upon ſuch colliſions or claſhings of the tongue againſt the 
palate, and upon ſuch ſtrange vibrations and inflections 
of that member, as a ſtranger can neither imitate nor 
deſcribe. Hence they are conſidered as whole nations of 
ſtammerers. | = 

Their muſic, however, is much more tolerable than 
their language; for though it has but few charms for an 
European ear, and is but poorly provided with either-in- 
ſtruments or tunes, it ſhews a genius and ſenſibility in 
the Hottentots, which entirely deſtroys the credit of 
thoſe accounts which repreſent them as monſters of ſtu- 

idity, 
; Oh of their muſical inſtruments is called the gom- 
gom, and is common in ſeveral other nations: it conſiſts 
of a bow of iron, or olive wood, ſtrung with twiſted 
ſheep- guts or finews. On one end of the ſtring they fix, 
when they play, the barrel of a quill ſlit, by putting the 
ſtring into the ſlit, ſo as to run quite through the barrel. 
This quill they apply, when they play, to their mouths, 
much in the ſame manner as is done in playing on the 
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alſo ſeveral old women in every village, 
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Jew's harp, and the various notes are owing to the dif- 
ferent modulations of the breath. This is the leſſer 
gom-gom. | ? | | 
The great gom-gom is made by putting on the ſtring, 
| before, they x it to the bow, a cocoa-nut ſhell, about 

a third part ſawed off; ſo that it hangs like a cup, with 
the mouth upwards, the ſtring running through two holes 
near the brims. This ſhell is cleared, and made very neat 
and ſmooth, + When they play on this inſtrument, they 
hold the bow with one hand, and apply the quill on- the 
ſtring to their mouths ; while with the other they move 
the ſhell nearer or farther from the quill, according as 
they would vary the ſound, which riſes or falls accordin 
to the motions of the ſhell. When three or four of theſe 
gom-goms are played upon in concert, by ſkilful hands, 
they make a very agreeable harmony, eſpecially when it 
runs in the low notes, for there is a ſoftneſs in the mu- 
lic that is extremely' pleaſing, "=P 

They have alſo a kind of flutes and flageolets, made of 
reeds, with which they make a tolerable harmony 

Another inſtrument of muſic is an earthen pot, which, 
like the common ones of the Hottentots, reſemble a Ro- 
man urn; but is covered at the top with a ſmooth- dxeſſed 
ſheep-ſkin; and braced on with ſine ws and ſheep-guts, 
like the ſkin on a kettle- drum. This inſtrument is only 
uſed by the women, who play upon it with their fingers 3 
but upon this, inſtrument they perform only one tune, 
and that conſiſts of but few notes. 

The vocal muſic of the Hottentots conſiſts of the mo- 
noſyllable ho, which is ſung by both ſexes in their cere- 
monies of worſhip, in a ſmall round of notes ; and they 
have alſo a few ſongs, In this conſiſt the whole of the 
Hottenot harmony, which, notwithſtanding their often 
hearing European muſic at the Cape, they alert excels not 
only 4 but all the muſic in the world. 

Ne ſhall now take notice of the dancing of the 

Hottentots, in which both ſexes take great delight. This 
is chiefly practiſed when a peace is concluded with a na- 
tion with whom they have been at war ; when a mem- 
ber of a village has ſlain a wild beaſt, or eſcapes ſome 
imminent danger; or when ſome happy event has hap- 
pened in favour of ſome particular perſon or family of 
the village. On theſe and the like occaſions the whole 
kraal teſtify their joy in dancing, ſometimes whole nights, 
without any manner of refreſhment. In theſe public 
rejoicings the men of the village ſquat down in a 
circle, which is enlarged by their being joined by the 
women, for the better convenience of the dancers who 
perform within it, and that they may aſſiſt in the com- 
mon ho, ho, ho, and add their pot-drums to the muſic 
of the gom-gams. No ſooner are the latter heard, than. 
the women begin to play on the drums : thoſe who have 
their mouths at liberty ng, and others clap their hands. 
Several couples then . preſent themſelves to dance, but 
no more than two couples dance at a time. When a 
woman ſtarts up and ſhakes the rings upon her legs, it 
is to intimate that ſhe wants a male partner, and ſhe has 
one immediately. Two couple, that is two men and 
two women, having entered the ring, dance each mart 
with his partner, the men uſing great activity with their 
legs, leaping a great height. hen they begin, they 
are at the diſtance of about ten paces from each other, 
and they dance near a quarter of an hour before they 
meet ; and ſometimes, inſtead of meeting, they turn 
about, and dance back to back ; but they never take hold 
of each other by the hands. When the women ſtamp in 
dancing, the rings on their legs make a noiſe reſembling 
that of the harneſs upon the back of a coach-horſe, when 
he ſhakes himſelf. | | 

We ſhall conclude this account of the Hottentots with 
giving a deſcription of its diſcovery and firſt ſettlement ; 
with a conciſe view of the Cape-town, and the goyern= 


| ment of the Dutch. 
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A conciſe Hiflory of the Cape of Good Hope, from its Disco- 
oY, 4 2 Tala, an Account of the Man- 
ner in which it was ſettled by the Dutch. | | 


"HOUGH the Cape of Good Hope was diſcovered 


f by the Portugueſe ſo early as the year 1493, none 
11 ; of 
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of them landed there till 1498, when Rio d'Infanta, the 


Poftugueſe admiral, in his voyage do India, went aſhore ; 


and, on his return, gave ſuch an agreeable account of the 
advantages of the place to king Emanuel of Portugal, 
that it was reſolved to form a ſertlement there ; but this 
was, however, neglected. At length Franciſco d' Almedei, 
viceroy of Brazil, returning from thence with a fleet from 
Portugal, took his courfe by the Cape, and caſting an- 
chor, ſent a party aſhore to purchaſe cattle ; but they were 
repulſed by the natives, who drove them back to their 
ſhips. The viceroy was, however, perſuaded to land 
them again, with a conſiderable reinforcement, and, for 
the encouragement of the men, to put himfelf, with 
eleven captains of the fleet, at their head. His excel- 
lency conſented with reluctance, and feemed to foreſee 
the unhappy iſſue ; for, on his entering the long- boat, he 
cried with a dejected look, Ah! whither do you ear- 
* ny yay you ?” alluding to his own age. 

their being landed, one of the men refuſing to give a pair 
of braſs buckles he had in his ſhoes to a Hottentot, who 
much admired them, his refuſal was taken as an affront, 
and a ſufficient proof of their being enemies : and thus 
this trifle became the foundation of a quarrel. The Hot- 
tentots who were preſent, exaſperated at this behaviour, 
attacked the Portugueſe with ſuch ſpirit, that ſeventy- 
five of them were ſlain, among whom was the viceroy 
himſelf, and the reſt eſcaped by flying in confufion to 


their ſhips, 

The Portugueſ yexed and mortified at this difgrace, 
vowed revenge. Bur after ſmothering their reſentment 
for two or three years, a fleet, in their way to the Indies, 
landed again at the Cape; and the P e, knowing 
the high value the natives ſet on braſs, landed a large 
braſs cannon, charged with feveral heavy balls, and 
faſtened to the mouth two ropes of great length. The 
Hottentots, in a tranſport of joy at receiving fo large a 
piece of their admired metal, took hold of the two ropes 
in great numbers, as they were directed, in order to draw 
it along. Thus a conſiderable body of them extended in 
two files the whole length of the ropes full in the range 
of the ſhot ; when the Portuguefe fuddenly difchargin 
the cannon, a moſt dreadful ſlaughter was made, an 
thoſe who eſcaped the ſhot fled in the wildeſt conſterna- 
tion up into the country. After this baſe and cowardly 
exploit, the Portugueſe re-embarked at their leiſure, and 
it ſeems that the 8 have ever fince had an ex- 
traordinary dread of fire- arms. 

We do not find that any Europeans landed afterwards 
at the Cape, till the year 1600, when it began to be 
viſited by * Engliſh, French, and Dutch, in their 
voyages to and from the Eaſt Indies. However, in the 
year 1650, a Dutch fleet anchoring before it, Mr. Van 


iebeck, a ſurgeon on board, obſerving that the foil of | 


the country was rich and well ſtocked with cattle, the 
harbour commodious, and the people tractable; on his 
return to Holland laid an account of his obfervations 
before the directors of the Eaſt India company there, 
who, after a grand conſultation, reſolved to attempt a 
ut loſs of time. Immediately four ſhi 
were ordered out on that defign, with all the materials, 
inſtruments, artificers, and other perſons neceffary for 
ſuch an expedition ; and the ſurgeon was rewarded by 
being appointed governor and commander in chief of the 
intended ſettlement, with power to treat with the Hot- 
tentots in ſuch a manner as he ſhould think would be 
moſt advantageous to the company. 
With theſe ſhips Van Riebeck arrived ſafe at the 
Cape, when he ſo charmed the natives by his addreſs and 
humour, and by the preſents he brought them of 
raſs toys, beads, tobacco, brandy, and other liquors, 
that a treaty was immediately concluded ; and he giving 
them commodities and toys to the value of fifty thou- 


ſand guilders, they gave the Dutch full liberty to ſettle 


there, reſigned to them a part of the country, and a 
trade was eſtabliſhed with them on a good and ſolid 
foundation. 

VU pon theſe wiſe regulations, in which ſo juſt and equi- 
table a regard was paid to the natural rights of the na- 
tives, Mr. Van Riebeck raiſed a ſquare fort, and built 
within the walls dwelling-houſes, warehouſes, and an 
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hoſpital for the reception of the ſick: to this fort he 
added proper out-works, to ſecure himſelf againſt bein 
attacked by any of the European powers. He then — 
the ſeeds he had brought from Europe on a piece of 
land two leagues up the country, part on a hill, and 
patt in a vale, dividing the ground into a vineyard, a 
fruit, lower, and kitchen garden. SS 
| As every thing proſpered in a ſurpriſing manner, the 
company offered 1ixty. acres of land to ey man who 
would ſettle at the Cape, provided he would engage not 
only to maintain himſelf upon it within three years, but 
alſo contribute at a certain rate to the ſupport of the 
garriſon: ; leaving every one at liberty, when that time 
| was expired, to ſell or make over his land, and to leave 
| the ſettlement. | 

| Encouraged 3 propoſals, and by the aſſiſtance 
given to thoſe WhO were unable to provide utenſils, tools 
and inſtruments of agriculture, a great number of peo- 
| 
ple went to the Cape, and the ſettlement ſoon. began 
to make a very conſiderable figure. But all this while 
there was a growing evil, againft which no proviſion had 
yet been made: European women were very ſcarce, and 
thoſe they had were wives who. had ſettled there with 
their huſbands; while the plantations fwarmed with young 
fellows, each of whom was ſettled upon his farm, and 
in a way of thriving, but wanted wives as much for the 
fake of iffue and domeſtic help, as for ſenſual gratifica- 
tion; and yet had no inclination. at all to marry the 
Hottentot women. However, an account of this grie- 
vance being diſpatched to Amſterdam, a fine troop of 
young women were raiſed, who, on their arrival at the 
Cape, were beſtowed by the governar on thoſe whowant- 
ed wives, with all the indulgence that could be ſhewn 
upon fuch an occaſion to their ſeveral, fancies and in- 
clinations. | 

The ſettlement being thus firmly eſtabliſhed, was now 
increaſed, by the addition of other ſettlers, to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the Dutch in a few years extended themſelves 
in new colonies along the coaſt. 

They now form four principal ſettlements : the firſt, 
and moſt conſiderable, is at the Cape, where are the grand 
forts and the capital city, alſo named the Cape; the ſe- 
cond is the Stellenboſh ; the third the Drakenſtein ; and 
the fourth the Waveriſh colony. 

The company have alſo provided for a future in- 
creaſe of people, by purchafing all the tract of land call- 
ed Terra du Natal, which lies between Moſambique 
and the a: ood for which they paid in commodities, 
utenſils, and toys, to the value of thirty thouſand guil- 
ders : ſo that this part of the dominions of the Dutch 
Eaſt India company is of very great extent. 


SECT. XVII. 
A Deſcription of the City of the Cape, and of the Dutch 
Government. 


WE ſhall now give the reader an account of the Cape 
town and its principal buildings. "The town ex- 
tends from the ſea-ſhore to the valley, and is large and 
regularly built, containing ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, with 
handſome houſes, many of which have large courts in 
the front, and beautiful gardens behind them. The 
ſtreets, the court-yards, the houſes, and every thing in 
them are, according to the cuſtom of the Dutch, ex- 
tremely clean and neat. The houſes are of ſtone; but 
moſt of them only one ſtory high, and none more than 
two, on account of the violence of the eaſterly winds 
which ſometimes ſhake and damage the houſes, notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſo low, and for the ſame reaſon molt 
of them are only thatched. 

> The Dutch company give great encouragement to 
building at the Cape. A man who is willing to erect a 
houſe, whether conti to the town or in the country, 
has ground allotted him gratis, of ſufſicient extent to have 
a court- yard, out- houſes, and a garden, if he chooſes to 
have them. The government receives no advantage from 
theſe houſes till they are ſold, and then, if the houſe be 
new, it becomes charged with a ground - rent, of the wr 
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or twentieth penny of the rent it is ſuppoſed it woyld let 
for annually ; but if it be old, there is only paid the for- 
tieth penny of the rent. 10 ; 

The caſtle is a very ſtrong and noble edifice, of great 
extent, provided with all manner of eee for 
the garriſon, which conſiſts of about two bundred ſol- 
diers. It covers the harbour, is an admirable defence 
towards the country, and. is, in, ſhort, an excellent for- 
treſs. The ſuperior officers of the company, have here 
very ſpacious and beautiful lodgings, and within are the 
company's ſtorehouſes, which are large, commodious; 
and handſome. | 5 

The church is a plain, neat, and ſpacious edifice, 
built of ſtone ; but both the body and ſteeple are thatch- 
ed. They are, however, white-waſhed on the out- 
fide, which gives this edifice an agreeable appearance 
from the ſea, eſpecially in fine weather. 

The hoſpital for the fick is both an honour and an or- 
nament to the town. It is ſituated near the company's 
garden, and ſo large as to accommodate ſeveral hundred 
patients. This is of l uſe, as few ſhips ever 
arrive at the Cape, either from Europe or the Indies, 
without having a conſiderable number of ſick on board. 
A ſhip is no ſooner at anchor than theſe are conveyed 
to the hoſpital, where they are very decently 2215 , 
and ſupplied with freſh proviſions and medicines. 'T hoſe 
who are able to walk about have the liberty of the com- 
pany's garden, which enjoys a fine air, and 1 
the hoſpital with roots and herbs, This boſpital 
fronts the church, and is a very handſome regular 


The above garden is perhaps the moſt extraordinary 
in the world, it containing, as hath been already inti- 
mated, almoſt all the rich fruits, beautiful flowers, and 
valuable plants that are produced in Aſia, Africa, and 
America. Nature has indeed little or nothing to ſet her 
off there beſides her own charms and the hand of the 

rdiner; but thus adorned, ſhe is ſufficiently lovely. 

houfands of yarious flowers ſtrike the eye at once, yying 
with each other for ſuperior beauty. Here and there are 
fine groves of trees of a vaſt variety of kinds unknown 
in Europe, beautiful ſummer-houſes, and ſhady walks. 
The garden is very ſpacious, and from moſt parts of it 
you have a delightful view of the country. 
There are alſo many large and beautiful gardens about 
the town, which belong to the inhabitants: theſe, as 
well as that belonging to the company, are kept in very 
fine order. It is very delightful ta viſit them, and they 
form a lovely appearance in ſeveral views of the town; 
while the millions of flowers in them all fill the air with 
the moſt delicious perfumes. 
To xeturn to the buildings, there is a large edifice 
called the lodge, for the uſe of the company's ſlaves, who 
are chiefly brought from Madagaſcar. It is divid d into 
two wards, one for the lodging of each ſex, and is pro- 
yided with convenient ſtore- rooms, with a very ſpacious 
room, where the flaves receive and eat their allowance, 
and a ſtrong priſon wherein the drunken and diſobedient 
are confined and puniſhed. It has likewiſe decent apart- 
ments for the . ſet over the ſlaves, and a ſchool for 
the negro girls. | * 

The company have alſo a very handſome range of 
ſtables, capable of containing. ſeveral hundred horſes ; 
and a great number of fine Perſian horſes are kept there 
for the ſervice of the company and the uſe of the gover- 
nor, who lives in great ſtate, and has a maſter of the 

orſe, an under-maſter, a ſadler, coachman, and grooms, 
The governor's body-coachman is eſteemed at the Cape 
a very conſiderable perſon, 

The government is conducted by the eight following 
councils, Firſt, the grand council, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, the college of policy, conſiſts of the governor, 
who is preſident, and eight others, who are generally 
8 next principal officers in the company's ſervice at the 

ape. 
has the care of trade and navigation, makes peace or de- 

clares war with the Hottentots, and has the man ment 
of every thing relating to the ſafety and intereſt of the 
ſettlement. This council not only correſponds with the 


court of directors in Holland, but with the Dutch govern- 


his council is the company's Us aL, it 
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ment at Batavia and Ceylon. When the members enter 
or leave the fort, the garriſon pays them the martial ſa- 
lute, an honour paid to no other at the Cape. 

The next is the college of juſtice, which generally 
conſiſts of. the ſame members that compoſe the grand, 
council, This court hears and determines in al civil 
and criminal caſes of moment that happen. among the 
. at the Cape. But if an European, who. is 
not in the ſervice of the company, is either plaintiff or 
defendant, the three regent burgo-maſters, who are r 
giſtrates annually choſen out of ſuch as are not in the 
company's ſervice, aſſiſt at the trial, to ſee that no 
partial judgment be given on the fide of the company's 
ſervant, þ (4267 lie from the decrees of this court to 
the ſupreme courts of juſtice at Batavia, which is com- 
ſed of perſons eminent for their learning in the civil 
E- and alſo to the ſupreme court of juſtice in Hol- 
an | 
Thete is a, petty court dependant on the laſt for pu- 
niſhing breaches of the LY and determining treſpaſſes 


and ſmall debts. It conſiſts of a member of the grand 


council, who fits as preſident, three of the burgbers, and 
four of the company's immediate ſervants, . One of the 
burghers, is vice-preſident, Na action is to be brought 
in 35 court for more than a hundred crowns, Copies of 
all the proceedings, both in this court and the college of 
juſtice, are, or time to time, tranſmitted to Holland. 
The fourth is the court of marriages, which takes 
care that all contracts of marriage among the Europeans 
at the Cape are Worms by the parents or guardians of 
both parties, an N neither party is under any engage 
ment or promiſe of marriage to another. It conſiſts of 
the ſame members as the petty court for punithing 
breaches of the peace, and is held every Saturday even- 


ing. 
his court upon receiving ſatisfaction in the mattters 
of its enquiry from the parties, their parents, or guar- 
dians, grants a warrant, authorizing the paſtor of the pa- 
rity where me parties live to oubliſh the banns of matri- 
mony from his pulpit on the three following Sundays; 
and then, if no perſon appears to forbid the banns, to join 
the parties in marriage. 98 
It is cuſtomary for perſons of diſtinction, ho are u 
on the point of marriage, to invite all the officers of the 
court to make the inquiries at their houſes, which is 
ſeldom refuſed; as they are ſure of a ſplendid entectain- 
ment, and 2 Kn of ten or twenty crowns ; and the 
clerk on theſe occaſions has two crowns for his trouble : 
but at the caſtle; where the court is uſually held, he has 
but one, and the court no gratuity, | 
The fifth is the chamber of orphans, which conſiſts of 
the vice-preſident of the gtand council; three of the 
company's ſervants, and three burghers. Orphans of 
fortune cannot marry at the Cape without the conſent of 
this chamber, till they are twenty-five years of age. 
The fixth is the eccleſiaſtical college for the reformed 
churches at the Cape, which are three in number, and 
for the proper application of the money giyen for the uſe 
of the poor. It conſiſts of the three paſtors, the two el- 
ders of each church, and twelve overſcers of the poor, 
each pariſh haying four. - | 
This coyncil is ſo careful in the application of the 
charitable collections, that there is not a beggar to be ſeen 
in all the ſettlement, The ſurplus of theſe collections js 
cither put out to intereſt, or applied to the repaire of 
fy churches, or the maintenance of the ſchools at the 


ape. 
| - each of the colonies at the Cape is a court of com- 
mon council, conſiſting of a certain number of the 
burghers. In the Cape town this council propoſes mat- 
ters in favour of the burghers to the grand council, and 
collects the taxes. In the colonies they hear and deter- 
mine all cauſes relating to debts and treſpaſſes not ex- 
ceeding a hundred and fifty florins, and alſo try and pu- 
niſh moſt crimes committed within their juriſdiction, and 
all crimes-committed by the ſlaves. | 

The eighth are the hoards of militia, one of which is 
for the Cape towns, and the other for the colonies. 

The company's immediate ſervants at the Cape are 


about ſix hundred in number; but they are not all lodged 
4 | in 
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in the caſtle; many petty officers and a great number of 
the common ſervarits living in ſeveral buildings belong- 
ing to the company in the town. 

he company's fervants at the Cape are divided into 
two clafſes, called the qualified and the unqualified. The 
qualified are all the officers in the adminiſtration; and 
the clerks under them : the unqualified are the ſoldiers, 
artificers, and common ſervants. We ſhall here give a 

rticular account of the ſalaries of the former. 

The governor is allowed by the company three thotfand 
two hundred and fifty-five florins a year in ſalary, and 
board wages ; beſides which he is allowed monthly one 
_ thouſand five hundred pounds of rice, thirty buſhels of 
puſh, or fine white rice, three hundred and fixty pounds 

f fine barley-flour, twenty pounds of European falt 
beef and pork, as much mutton as he pleaſes, one aum 
of African wine, two gallons of brandy, four of Canary, 
twenty-three of ſtrong ſhip-beer, or Brunſwick mum, 
twenty-five pounds of freſh butter, fifteen pounds of 
white wax candles, ten pounds of tallow candles, fix 
pounds of ſpices, a gallon of fallad oil, and whatever he 
Jleaſes for the uſe of his houſhold, which the company's 

res can furniſh, twenty-five per cent. cheaper than any 
body elſe. He has likewiſe a yearly allowance of five 
hundred florins for entertaining the commanders and other 
officers of the Dutch India ſhips with a grand dinner in 
their return to Europe; and yet he provides for them 
entirely out of the company's cattle, ſtores, and gardens. 

The chief merchant, the fiſcal intendant, the captain 
of the garriſon, the three paſtors of the colonies, and the 
ſtore-keeper, have each one thouſand fix hundred and 
twenty-ſeven florins per annum in falary and board- 
wages. | 
he lieutenant of the garriſon has a thouſand 
florins per annum in ſalary and board-wages. 

The enſign of the gatriſon, and twelve perſons called 
under e, have ſeven hundred and eight florins 

r annum each. | 

The book-keepers, and officers who attend the ſick, 
thirteen perſons, each five hundred and thirteen florins a 

ear. 

- Twenty aſſiſtant clerks have three hundred and fifty- 
four florins a year each. 

We have now given a very full and circumſtantial ac- 
count of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the Hottentots, 
and ſhall conclude with the character given of this fine 
ſettlement by the R author of Lord Anſon's 
Voyage round the World, which may ſerve both as a 
ſummary and confirmation of what has been 2 ſaid 
of that delightful country. The Cape of Good Hope, 
e ſays he, is ſituated in a temperate climate, where the 
< exceſſes of heat and cold are rarely known; and the 
cc Dutch inhabitants, who are numerous, and who here 
<« retain their native induſtry, have ſtocked it with pro- 
« digious plenty of all ſorts of fruits and proviſions ; moſt 
« of which, either from the equality of the ſeaſons, or 
e the peculiarity of the ſoil, are more delicious in their 

e kind than can be met with elſewhere : ſo that by theſe, 
<« and by the excellent water which abounds there, this 
< ſettlement is the beſt provided of any in the known 
% world, for the refreſhment of ſeamen after long voyages, 
< and by its extraordinary accommodations, the healthi- 
« neſs of its air, and the piftureſque appearance of the 
« country, the whAle enlivened too by the addition of a 
<« civilized colony, was not diſgraced on a compariſon 
« with the vallies of Juan Fernandes, and the lawns of 
„ 'Tinian.” | 


and five 


SEC 


Of Caffraria Proper, and particularly that part of it called 
Terra de Natal, containing-a conciſe Account of the Country 
and of its Inhabitants the Caffres. | 


Ti northern part of Caffraria, diſtinguiſhed by the 
1 name of Caffraria Proper, is in a manner entirel 

unknown; no European traveller has proceeded ub 
it, and deſcribed its bounds, its produce, its natural cu- 
rioſities, and the manners of its inhabitants. The little 
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we know of it is confined to the eaſtern part, which has 
obtained the name of Terra de Natal. 

'The country of Natal, which was thus called from its 
being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the day of our Sa- 
viour's nativity, is ſituated between the thirtieth and 
bot 4-3 . of north latitude, and is inhabited by 
the Caffres, who ate a very different people from the 
Hottertots. This country extends to the Indian ſea on 
the eaſt, but how far it runs to the weſtward is yet un- 
known. 

That part of the country which lies towards the ſea is 
plain and woody; but within land it is diverſified with 
many hills, intermixed with pleafant vallies, and large 

lains chequered with natural proves and meadows. 
here is no want of water, for every hill affords little 
brooks, which gliding down, ſome of them, after ſevera} 
_— and windings, meet by degrees, and form the 
river Natal, which diſcharges itſelf into the Eaſtern Ocean 
in about the thirtieth degree of ſouth latitude. This js 


che principal river of the country ; though there are other 


ftreams which bend their courſes northerly. | 

The woods are compoſed of ſeveral forts of trees, many 
of which are tall and large; theſe are very good timber 
fit for any uſe. The meadows are covered with graſs, 
and a * of herbs and flowers. | 

The land- animals of this country are elephants, which 
feed together in great troops, a thouſand of fifteen hun- 
dred being ſometimes ſeen in the mornings and evenings 
in the meadows; but in the heat of the day they retire 
into the woods; | f 

Here are alſo buffaloes, cows, deer, hogs, rabbets, 
lions, and tygers. 
Here are fowls of various ſorts, as ducks and teal, both 
tame and wild, plenty of cocks and hens, à large wild 
fowl as big as a peacock, adorned with many beautiful 
feathers, and abundance of wild birds, of which we have 
no other account, than that they are wholly unknown 
to us, Js 

The ſea and rivers abound with many ſorts of fiſh, yet 
the natives ſeldom endeavour to catch them ; but fre- 
quently take turtle when they come aſhore at night to lay 
their eggs. They are ſaid alſo to ufe a very odd way of 
catching turtle in the ſea, by taking a living” remora, or 
ſucking-fiſh, and faſtening a ſtring to the head and ano- 
ther to the tail; they then let it down into the water a- 
mong the half-grown or young turtle; and when oe 
find that it has faſtened itſelf to the back of them, whic 
it will ſoon do, they draw him and the turtle up to- 
gether. | 

The natives, who are of a middle ſtature, are well pro- 
portioned ; their ſkins are black, and their hair woolly; 
their noſes are neither flat nor high, but well propor- 
tioned ; their teeth are white; their aſpect is in genera} 
raceful, and, like the Hottentots, they are ſwift of 
Oot. , 

The natives commonly wear only a ſquare piece of 
cloth, made of filk graſs made in the form of a ſhort apron; 
at the upper end it has two ſtraps to tie round their waiſt, 
and the lower end is fringed, and hangs down to their 
knees. They are ſaid to have caps made of tallow about 
nine or ten.inches high. Theſe they are a great while in 
making; for the tallow muſt be very pure before it is fit 
for this uſe ; beſides, they lay on but a little at a time, 
mixing it among the hair, ſo that it never afterwards 
comes off their heads. | P | 

When they.go a hunting, which is but ſeldom, they 

e off three or four inches from the top of their caps ; 

ut the day after their return begin to build it up again, 

and this they daily practiſe till it is of the faſhionable 
height. It would be a moſt ridiculous thing for 'a man 
here to be ſeen without this cap of tallow ; but boys are 
not ſuffered to wear any before they arrive at maturity. 
The men make themſelves very fine with feathers {tuck 
thick into theſe caps; for this purpoſe they uſe only the 
long feathers of a cocks tail. They alſo wear a piece of 
a cow's hide made like a tail, reaching down from tie 
waiſt to the ground. This piece of hide is about fix 
inches broad, and each fide of it adorned with little iron 
rings of their own making. The women have only ſhort 


petticoats, which reach from the waiſt to the knee; oo 
waAac 
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CaprRARIA: | 


when it rains they cover their bodies with a cow's hide, 
thrown over their ſhoulders like a blanket. 

Their chief employment is huſbandry. They 
many cows, which they carefully look after, and every 
man knows his own, though they all run promiſcuouſl 


have 


in the meadows. They have alſo Guinea corn, of whic 
they make their bread, and a ſmall ſort of go no big- 
than muſtard-ſeed, of which they make ſtrong drink; 
and they fence in their fields to keep out their cattle. 
The people alſo drink milk, but generally prefer it when 
ſour. Their common ſubſiſtence conſiſts of beef, ducks, 
and hens eggs. , 
No arts or ſeparate trades are profeſſed among them, 
but every one makes for himſelf whatever he wants. The 
men build their own houſes, cultivate the land, and look 
after their cattle; while the women milk the cows, 
dreſs the proviſions, and manage every thing within doors, 
Their houſes are neither large nor well furniſhed ; but are 
made ſo cloſe, and are ſo well thatched, as to keep out 
the wind and rain. 
They live together in ſmall villages, in which the 
oldeſt man governs the reſt. They are extraordinary juſt 
and civil to ſtrangers, and have a king who governs the 
country. | 
Every man may have as many wives as he can purchaſe 
or maintain; and, as they have no money in the coun- 
try, they buy them of the woman's father, brother, or 
neareſt male relation, by giving cattle in exchange for wives. 


The Caffres traffic with the rovers of the Red Sea, 
who bring them manufactures of filk for elephants teeth. 
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Theſe manufactures the Caffres exchange for European 
commodities, particularly for tar, anchors, and cordage; 
which they exchange again with the fovers of the Red Sea; 
and ſuch ſilks as they do not ſell to the Europeans who 
touch at Natal, they diſpoſe of to the inhabitants of 
Monomotapa. 


Captain Vander Schelling; whom we have already 


mentioned in treating of the Hottentots, ſound an Eng- 
liſhman at Terra de Natal, who had deſerted his ſhip, 
and ſettled among the Caffres, where he matried two 
Caffre wives, by 
dreſſed like a 


whom he had ſeveral children; he was 
Caffre, and lived like them. He ſhewed 
the captain ſeveral piles of elephants teeth and ſome rooms 


of ſilk manufactures, intending to take the opportunity 
of embarking with thoſe commodities for the Cape, and 
of abandoning his ſettlement, wives, and children : but 


the king of the country having notice of his deſign, ſent 
for him, and reproached him with his intended treachery 
and ingratitude to a people who had received and cheriſh- 


ed him after ſo generous a manner, repreſenting the mi- 


ſerable condition to. which his family would be reduced 
if he abandoned it, ſince he would take no care of it; 
and, in ſhort, admoniſhed him with ſuch warmth on the 
affection and tenderneſs he owed to his wives and chil» 
dren, and the cruelty of deſerting them, that being un- 
able to reſiſt the eloquence of this royal Caffre, he Fel at 
the king's feet, and gave up his deſign. This he himſelf 
related to the captain, one of whoſe men he afterwards 
prevailed upon to deſert the ſhip, and ſettle with him a- 
mong the Caffres. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the inland Empires of MONOMOTOPA, or MONOMO TAPA, and 
'MONOMUGI. 


SECT. I. 


The Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce of Monomotapa ; 
with the Perſons, Dreſs, and Food of the Natives, 


2 inland country of Monomotapa is bounded by 


the maritime kingdom of Sofala on the eaſt, the 


river Spiritu Sancto on the ſouth, the mountains of 


Caffraria on the weſt, and the river Cuama on the 
north, which parts it from Monomugi ; and is fix h 


| 


dred and ſeventy miles from north to ſouth, and 
hundred and fifteen from eaſt to weſt. | 

The climate of Monomotapa is faid to be temperate, 
though the far greater part of it lies within the ſouthern 
tropic. The air is clear and healthy, the ſoil fer- 
tile, and ſo well watered as to abound with paſture 
grounds, on which are bred a prodigious multitude of 
cattle, eſpecially of the larger ſort, on which the inhabi- 
tants ſet a higher value than on their gold. Their ground 
produces plenty of rice, millet, and other grain; but no 
wheat. They have a variety of excellent fruit-trees, and 
plenty of ſugar-canes, which grow here without any 
culture. Their foreſts ſwarm with wild beaſts and va- 
rious kinds of game, and their rivers, of which they 
have a great number, abound not only with fiſh, but with 
gold waſhed down from the mountains. They have 
neither horſes nor any dther beaſts of burthen, except vaſt 
herds of elephants, which are moſtly wild, and ſeveral 
thouſands of them are annually deſtroyed for the ſake of 
their teeth, which the natives ſell to the Portugueſe. They 
have a kind of ſtag of an extraordinary ſize and ſwiftneſs, 
and oftriches that are extremely large. 

The natives are black, with woolly hair; but are well 
ſhaped, robuſt, - and healthy. They delight much in 
war, which they prefer to trafic ; and the people of the 
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lower claſs are extremely expert at diving, their chief 
buſineſs being to fetch ſand or mud from the bottom of 
rivers, ponds, and lakes, in order to obtain the gold 
that 1s mixed with it, and which they exchange with the 
Portugueſe for cotton and other cloths, and a variety of 
other merchandizes and trinkets, 

The Monomotapas go naked almoſt as low as the 
waiſt; but from thence downwards are covered with a 
piece of cloth of various colours, and dreſs more or leſs 
richly, according to their rank and circumſtances : that 
of the common people is dyed cotton ; but perſons of 
quality uſually wear India filks, or cotton embroidered 
with gold, over which they have generally the ſkin of a 


lion, or ſome other wild beaſt, with a tail hanging be- 
| * 51 „ S 8 
| hind, and trailing on the ground. 


Their chief food is the fleſh of oxen and elephants, 
ſalted and dried fiſh, and agreat variety of fruits. Among 
the laſt is one called caſaema, which is ſhaped like an 
apple, is very ſweet, and of a bright violet colour ; but 
is ſo pernicious in its effects, when eaten in too great a 
quantity, that it never fails of caufing a violent dylentery 
and bloody-flux. Their bread is made of rice or millet 
baked in thin cakes, and their drink ſour-milk or water; 
but the rich have palm-wine, and ſeveral kinds of fruit. 
Perſons of wealth have their liquors commonly mixed 
with manna, ambergriſe, muſk, and other perfumes, of 
which they are extremely fond, and uſe them both in 
their meat and drink and in their apartments, _ All the 
flambeaux burnt before the emperor are ſaid to be per- 
fumed in the ſame manner. | | 

The men are allowed to marry as many wives as they 
pleaſe, or as they can maintain; but the firſt is always 
conſidered as the.chief and miſtreſs, and her children as the 


father's heirs z while the reſt are only deemed as ſervants. 
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„Ser. . 
Of the Splendor in which the Emperor appears, and his Re- 


tinue when he goes abroad. The manner in which be 
treats the Princes who are his Vaſſals. Of his chief Wives, 
and their Employments. | 


"TX emperor of Monomotapa is ſaid to live in great 
ſtate, and to have a conſiderable number of princes 
ſubje& or tributary to him. Authors obſerve, that he 
neither allows himſelf nor any of his wives to wear any 
clothes that are manufactured out of his own dominions, 
for fear they ſhould have ſome poiſon or charm concealed 
in them. His uſual dreſs is a kind of long veſt, which 
falls down to his knees, then croffing between his legs, 
is tucked up under his girdle. He alſo wears a brocaded 
mantle on his ſhoulders ; his neck is adorned with amag- 
nificent collar that falls below his breaſt, and is enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
ftones. Of the ſame rich materials is a band which en- 
compaſſes his turban, and on his legs are buſkins richly 
wrought and embroidered with gold and pearls. 

Wha he goes abroad he is either carried in a pa- 
lanquin, or mounted on an elephant. His palanquin is 
borne by four perſons of quality, and over it is a magni- 
ficent canopy richly embroidered and beſpangled with 

Is and precious ſtones. If the weather happens to 

e cloudy, or miſty, four perfumed wax lights are car- 
ried before him. On theſe occaſions, befides his other 
regalia, he effects to wear hanging at his fide a ſmall 
ſpade with an ivory handle, and an arrow in each hand. 

heſe he calls the enſigns of his royalty. The ſpade is 
ſaid to be the emblem of induſtry, intimating that his 
ſubjects ought to apply themſelves to the cultivation of 
their lands, left by neglecting it they ſhould be reduced 
to indigence, and thereby pilfer and ſteal ; on which ac- 
count one of the arrows in his hand ſhews his power to 
puniſh crimes, and by the other he declares himſelf the 
protector and defender of his people. 

On his going abroad in this public manner, whether 
to war or for diverſion, or to viſit his dominions, his 
ſubjects, who pay him the moſt profound homage and 
roſpect, never fail of appearing in crowds to with him 
all imaginable ſucceſs, and at proper diſtances on the 
road through which he paſſes ſacrifice a deer or ſome 
other victim. Over this he rides, and his augurs, who 
always aſſiſt on ſuch occaſions, carefully obſerve the mo- 
tions of the liver, heart, &c. of the dying creature; and 
from thence proclaim his enterprize or journey ſucceſsful 
or otherwiſe. If the former, the people fall the air with 
ſhouts and-acclamations ; and if the latter, with doleful 
founds : but theſe monarchs will ſeldom proceed farther 
on their journey or deſign when thoſe ſoothſayers pre- 
dict its being unſucceſsful. 
The emperor is ſerved at table upon the knee. He is 
commonly attended at ſuch times by a great number of 
officers, who keep a moſt profound — The plates, 
diſhes, and ok belonging to his table, are ſaid to 
be a "2 of porcelain curiouſly wrought with. ſprigs 
of gold. | 

& theſe ſovereigns conſtantly keep a numerous ſtand- 
mg army, they are the leſs liable to be diſturbed either by 
the revolt of the many tributary princes, or by an inva- 
fion of the neighbouring nations. The emperor, as farther 
ſecurity, alſo oblige his vaſſals and tributaries to ſend 
their ſons in order to be educated in his court, where 
they are taught to acknowledge his authority, and are 
kept as hoſtages of the fidelity of their parents. To this 
double policy he adds a third, which is once a year ſend- 
ing e to all the grandees, who are vaſſals to 
the crown, to give them what is ſtiled the new fire. No 
ſooner do theſe ambaſſadors arrive at the court of a vaſſal, 
than they order him, in the emperor's name, to put out 
his fire, on pain of being declared a rebel; Which 
being complied with, he comes and lights it afreſh at the 
fire brought by the ambaſſadors for that purpoſe : and 

ſhould any vaſlal or tributary refuſe to conform to this ; 
order, war would be immediately declared againſt him, 
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As the emperors of Monomotapa are. thus careful to 
keep all their vaſſals within due obedience, ſo they are 
no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve the affections of their ſubjeas 
by acts of benignity. The only tribute they exact — 


them is a ſmall and inconfid-rable free gift, when they 
apply to them for juſtice, or ſome other — this be. 
ing eſteemed a mark of reſpect due from an inferior 
whenever he approaches a ſuperior, This cuſtom is alſo 
obſerved by the merchants, who. at their fairs, or other 
places of ſale, commonly make the ſovereign, upon the 
throne a preſent of ſome of their wares, not by compul- 
ſion, but of their own accord; and if any negle& paying 
him this ſmall homage, their only puniſhment is their not 
being permitted to appear before him, which is eſteemed 
a great mortification and mark of contempt. 

he emperor is ſaid to have a thouſand wives, and all 
of them the daughters of ſome of his vaſſal princes ; but 
the ficſt alone enjoys the title and honours of an empreſs 
or queen, Among theſe nine immediately take place 
after the empreſs, and enjoy ſome conſiderable employ. 
ment at court. The firſt of them is ſtiled mazarira, or 
mother of the Portugueſe, who ſolicits. their affairs with 
his majeſty. The. next is the inahanda, who performs 
the fame office in favour of the Moors. The other ſeven 
have likewiſe their reſpective titles and employments, 
and all of them their ſevexal revenues, which enable 
them to live in great ſtate ; and as ſoon as. one. of them 
dies, ſhe in the next rank ſucceeds to her title, poſt, and 
income. 

The empreſs, and as many of his other wives as the 
emperor invites, accompany him into the countty to 
aſſiſt at the gathering in his harveſt; and if he be hindered 
by war, or Stherwife, the empreſs takes the whole care 
of it upon herſelf, and affigns to the other wives their ſe- 
veral taſks, Theſe are to overlook a certain number of 
the ſoldiers, or other ſubjects employed in that work, 
| who are obliged to pay the emperor the ſervice of ſeven 
days in thirty, and to bring their own proviſions with 
them ; though when he is preſent he commonly ſupplies 
| them with oxen, ſheep, and other eatables. 

The emperor is always accompanied by a numerous 
band of muſicians, jeſters, and buffoons, each under 
their own captain or maſter of the revels. During the 
evening, and even for the whole night, he is ſometimes 
entertained with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, or with 
the jeſts and buffooneries of thoſe who endeavour to 
divert him. Ws; 


SECT. III. 


Of the princi 1 the Emperor's Court : the Manner 
in which Fuſlice ii adminiſlered : the Religion of the Pu- 
ple; and a concife Deſcription of the Metropolis of Mono- 

& motapa. 

HE 'principal officers in his court are the ningame- 


ſha, or governor of the kingdom, who is a kind of 
prime-miniſter ; the mokomaſha, or captain-general ; the 


 ambuya, or lord high-ſteward, who, among other pri- 


vileges, has that of naming a new empreſs whca the old 
one dies; but ſhe muſt be either one of the ſiſters, or 
near relations of the emperor ; the inhantore, or captain 
of the band of muſicians, who has a great number of 
them under him, and is himſelf a great lord; the 
nurakao, or captain of the van- guard; and the bukurumo, 
which ſignifies the king's right hand. All theſe are ſtiled 
lords, as are alſo the two chief cooks belonging to his 
majeſty, who are generally his relations; and the under 
cooks are likewiſe men of quality ; but none of theſe muſt 
be above twenty years old ; for when they have arrived 
at that age they are preferred to greater poſts. 

All law-ſuits may be brought before the emperor by 
appeal,- and the former judgments be either confirmed or 
annulled by his authority. He has no pxiſoners in his 
dominions, becauſe every trial is ſummarily determined 
according to the evidence given by the witneſſes, and every 
crime is puniſhed immediately after conviction. If the 
complaint be of ſuch a nature that it cannot be imme- 


| diately proved, and there be any danger of the perſon 


accuſe 
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accuſed making his eſcape, he is ordered to be tied to a | to afcertain its extent. There are ſeveral petty princes 
tree, and a guard is ſet over him till he is either acquitted | on all fides, who are either tributary or ſubject to this 
or condemned; and if the latter, the ſentence is imme- | crown. 


diately executed in the open fields, The climate is very unhealthy, and the air extremely 
Moſt of the inhabitants are idolators. Deg call the | hot; but the country abounds in gold, ſilver, copper; 
Supreme Being Maziri, or Atuo, and believe him to be | and ivory, The natives clothe themſelves in ſilks and 
ys creator of the world. Their principal feſtivals are on | cottons, which they buy of ſirangers, and wear neck- 
the firſt day of the new moon, and the anniverſary of their | Iaces of tranſparent amber beads, brought them from Cam- 
emperor's birth. They pay great honours to a virgin | baya. Their monarch conſtantly endeavours to be at 
they call Peru, and have a convent in which they ſhut | peace with the neighbouring princes, in order to keep an 
up 2 number of young women. open trade with Mombaza, Melinda, and Quiloa, on the 
The metropolis of the empire is called Benematapa, | eaſt, and with Congo on the weſt ; from all which coun- 
or Banematapa, and by others Medrogan. The houſes | tries the black merchants reſort thither for gold. The 
are built with timber, or earth, neu white-waſhed | Portugueſe merchants aſſert, that on the eaſt fide of Mo- 
both within and without, and the roots are large and | nomugi is a great lake, in which are many little iſlands 
in the form of a bell, Theſe are more or leſs lofty ac- | inhabited by negroes, and abounding with all ſorts of 
cording to the rank of the owners. cattle and fowl, The country likewiſe affords great 
The greateſt ornament of the city is the imperial pa- quantities of palm-wine and oil, and ſuch plenty of honey 
lace, which is a large and ſpacious wooden ſtructure that above half of it is loſt, the blacks not being able to 
with four great porticos, where the emperor's guards | conſume it. The religion of the country is. idolatry, and 
ſtand centuty in their turn. The out-parts are fortified | it does not appear that either Chriſtianity or Mahome- 
with towers, and the inſide is divided into ſeveral ſpa- | tiſm have got any footing there. | 
cious rooms hung with cotton hangings of very lively Neither the accounts of . travellers nor the maps agree 
colours. Some pretend that the cielings, beams, and | in the names of the kingdoms and towns of this country ; 
rafters are gilt or covered with plates of gold ; that the | nor are there any particulars known relating to theſe 
partments are furniſhed with chairs, which are painted, * and towns. | 
lt, and enamelled ; and that candleſticks of ivory hang e ſhall therefore now proceed up the weſtern coaſt of 
by ſilver chains. Africa; but here, particularly on the ſouthern part, we 
It ought not to be omitted, that the Portugueſe have | find the ſame uncertainty ; and we no ſooner proceed to 
ſeveral forts in the country, which one of the emperors | the north of the country of the Hottentots, than we meet 
allowed them to build out of gratitude for the ſervice | with confuſed, * ary Nang and abſurd accounts. The 
they had done him in aſſiſting him to reduce ſome revolt- | Portugueſe writers, who about a hundred and fifty years 
ed vaſſals to his obedience. They have likewiſe in moſt | ago deſcribed thoſe countries, have all of them an air of 
towns churches and monaſteries of the Dominican order, | romance that is extremely ill placed when treating of re- 
In ſhort, they not only exchange cloth, glaſs, beads, and | gions unknown ; and the reader; who with impartial eye 
other trifles for gold, ivory, and valuable furs, but have | ſearches for truth, is ſurfeired with fictions, and amuſed 
ſome of the moſt valuable mines of gold in the empire. with an account of nations of Amazons, and canni- 


bals perpetually at war, whoſe ſhambles are filled with 
the limbs of their captives expoſed publickly to ſale 
who, though extremely numerous, and yet bury all their 
| children alive, recruiting their armies with thoſe taken 
A conciſe Account of the Empire of Monomugi. in war. Theſe are the only writers who have de- 
| ſcribed Monomugi and Mataman, or Matapan, which 
\ // ONOMUGI, of which very little is known, is | laſt is — as a deſart waſte, inhabited by theſe 
another inland country ſaid to be ſituated near the | barbarians ; at leaſt no European nations have found it 
equator, and is bounded by Monomotapa on the ſouth, worth their while to ſettle colonies or even factories 
and on the weſt by Congo; but it is ſo little frequented, | there. 
and © unkoaws 16 the Turoprans, that it is: . 


# 


SECT. Iv. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of CONGO, including the Kingdoms of BENGUE LA, ANGOLA, CONGO 
PROPER, and LOANGO. a 


S ECT. I. natural hiſtory and in the manners of the people, 
Of BenGUEL A. 8 to avoid repetition, give theſe under Congo 


Its Situation, Extent, and River ; with a conciſe Account he kingdoms we are now to deſcribe are thoſe of 


of Old Benguela. ee Angola, Congo Proper, and Loango. We 

ſhall begin with the firſt. Benguela is bounded on the 

: EAVING the deſart coaſt of Mataman, or Matapan, | north by Angola, by the kingdom of Matapan on the 
and proceeding to the north, four F ee extend | ſouth, and by the ocean on the weſt ; the coaſt of this 
along the weſt coaſt, which are frequently included by geo- kingdom begins at Cape Ledo in the north, and extends 
2 under the pages name of Congo, ſtretching from | to —— Negro on the ſouth; that is from nine degrees 
ixteen degrees ſouth to four degrees and a half north latitude;ſ twenty minutes to ſixteen degrees thirty minutes ſouth 
that is, above twelve hundred miles in length, from north | latitude; which is about four hundred and thirty miles. 
to ſouth ; but they in no part reach two hundred miles | Its chief rivers, beginning at the north, are the Longo, 
from the ſea within the land. This extenſive country is | or Moreno, the Nica, the Catonbella, the Gubororo, or 
bounded by the kingdom of Benin and Negritia on the | St. Franciſco, which runs through the middle of it, the 


north, by the inland unknown countries of Africa on the | Farſa, the Cutembo, and the great river Cuneni, all 
eaſt, and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, which' run from eaſt to weſt. 


But as theſe kingdoms are not ſubject to Congo, we | The climate is extremely bad, for ſtrangers and the 
mall give the ſituation and ſome of the moſt remarkable | Europeans ſettled there are ſaid to look as if taken out of 
particulars of each ſeparately ; and, as they agree in their | their graves, 
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The men wear ſkins round their waiſt and beads about 
their neck, and are armed with darts headed with iron, 
bows, and arrows. 

The women wear about their necks a heavy collar of 
copper, and have little copper bracelets round their arms 
reaching to their elbows ; about their waiſt they have a 
kind of cloth made of the bark of the-inſandie tree, and 
on their legs they have copper rings. 

The capital of the kingdom, named Old Benguela, is 
fituated in ten degrees thirty minutes ſouth latitude, and 
gives its name to a province that extends thirty miles along 
the coaſt. In this city the dyay » po have built a fort, 
encompaſſed with paliſadoes and a ditch : the whole 1s 
ſurrounded with houſes, and ſhaded with orange, lemon, 
banana, and other trees. The bay of Benguela lies to 
the ſouth of the town, and is about two leagues broad at 
the entrance; but before the town lies a ſand-bank, 
which makes it neceſſary for ſhips to caſt anchor at the 
diſtance of about a league from it. 

About fifteen leagues to the ſouth of Old Benguela is 
the town of Manikicongo, which is large and ſituated at 
the foot of a hill; it is very populous, and is well ſup- 
prep with oxen, hogs, and other beaſts for food. Ihe 

ortugueſe have a warehouſe there. 


/ 


SECT: II. 


Of ANG 0L A 


Its Situation, Rivers, and ſome Circumſtances relating to the 
Manners of the People, Fra with reſpect to their 
Language, Trade, and Method of making War : with a 
conciſe Deſcription of Loando, its Capital. 


1 this country is called by the Europeans 
Angola, among the natives it has the name of 
Dombo. This kingdom is bounded on the north by 
Congo Proper, on the eaſt by Malemba, or Majemba, on 
the Puth by Benguela, and on the weſt by the ocean. 
The country is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which is the Dande and the Coanza. This 
country produces Indian corn, bcans, oranges, lemons, 
and ſeveral other fruits. 

The inhabitants reſemble thoſe of Congo, which we 
ſhall particularly deſcribe. They are, however, in general 
very _ ; and, though they have plenty of proviſions, 
are fonder of dog's fleſh than of any other meat, and 
therefore fatten them and ſell their feth in the ſhambles. 

The people are divided into four claſſes, the firſt of 
which are noblemen ; the ſecond are ſtiled children of 
the dominion, theſe are natives, and for the moſt part 
artificers and huſbandmen ; the third are the ſlaves of the 
ſeveral lords, who are conſidered as a part of their pro- 
perty ; and the fourth are the ſlaves taken in war. 

hey manure their ground by caſting up the earth into 
a ridge, leaving a furrow on either fide, into which, when 
the rivers are ſwelled by the rain which flows from the 
mountains, they cut their banks and Jet in the water, 
which having remained there for ſome time; they let it 
out into their canals, cloſe up the banks, and ſoon after 
the earth becomes proper for receiving their ſeed, which 
ſoon grows up, and is fit to be reaped in three months 
time, . 
Polygamy prevails here, and the firſt wife is ſuperior 
to the reſt. hile a child has no teeth, the woman 


keeps from her huſband ; but as ſoon as theſe appear, all, 


the friends and acquaintance of both ſexes carry the in- 
fant in their arms from houſe to houſe, playing and ſing- 
ing, to procure ſome gift for it, and are ſeldom or never 
put off with a denial. The huſbands ſtay at home, and 
employ themſelves in ſpinning and weaving cotton ; 
while the women buy, ſell, and perform the buſinefs 
which is generally done by men in other countries, and 
they are 65 jealous of their huſbands, that if they ob- 
ſerve them peak to any other woman, they are preſently 
in a flame, and make the place ring with their clamour. 

When any perſon dies, they waſh the corpſe, and 
winding it up, comb out the hair, and put on new 
cloaths: they then carry it to the grave, which is made 
like a vault, where it is ſet upon a ſeat made of earth, 
with many glaſs beads, and trifles about it. The 
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wealthy ſprinkle blood upon the earth, and pour out 
wine, which is ſaid to be done in remembrance of the 
deceaſed. | 5 

Te language of Angola differs from that of Con 
only in the pronunciation; but they are not acquainted 
with the uſe of characters for writing. 

The trade of the Portugueſe and other Europeans in 
Angola, conſiſts in purchaſing ſlaves. Theſe are bought 
above an hundred and fifty, or two hundred miles up the 
country, and from thence ſent down to the coaſt. All 
ſorts of commodities are imported thither, particularly 
cloth, kerſies, ticking, Sileſia and other linen, gold and 
ſilver Jace, ſeamen's knives, linſeed oil, all forts of ſpi- 
ces, brandy, white ſugar, Turky carpets, coloured 
yarn, ſewing filk, needles, pins, beads, large fiſh hooks, 
Canary wine, and horſe tails, which are much eſteem- 
ed in Angola. 

The king of Angola acknowledges no kind of ſub. 
jection to the king of Congo, though the country was 
formerly ſubject to him; for about the middle of the 
ſixteenth century, one of the nobles named Angola, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, made war upon the reit 
of the nobility, and ſubdued them, till they all become 
his tributaries, | 

The military diſcipline of the people of Angola and 
Congo is nearly the fame ; for both of them uſually 
fight on foot, and divide their army into ſeveral troops, 
forming themſelves according to the ground, and diſ- 
playing their enſigns and banners. The motions of their 
troops are regulated by the captain-general, who placing 
himſelf in the center of the army by the found of in- 
ſtruments, gives his orders whether to advance or re- 
tire, turn to the right, or left, join battle, or perform 
any other warlike action. 

They chiefly make uſe of three ſorts of martial muſic. 
The firſt is a kind of drum, on which they beat with 
ivory ſticks. The ſecond is ſhaped like a bell reverſed, 
and made of thin plates of iron; upon theſe they ftrike 
with wooden ſticks. The third fort are elephants teeth 
hollowed, and blown at a hole made in the fide, the 
ſound reſembling that of a horn, "Theſe ſeveral inſtru- 
ments are of different fizes, the larger are for the uſe 
of the captain-genera], and the ſmaller for the inferior 
officers; ſo that when they hear the general's drum, 
horn, or bell, they anſwer in the ſame note, to ſignify 
that they underſtand his pleaſure. | | 

The commanders on their march wear fquare hats or 
bonnets, adorned with the feathers of oftriches, pea- 
cocks, &c. The upper part of their bodies is naked, 
only they hang over their ſhoulders iron chains, with 
very large links. They have linen drawers, and acloth 
which hangs down to their heels; but they occaſionally 
tuck it up under their girdle, to which is faſtened ſeveral 
bells, and on their legs they wear buſkins. 

Their arms are the bow and arrow, ſword, dagger, 
and ſhield, The common ſoldiers, who go naked from 
the waiſt upwards, uſe bows and daggers, with hafts 
like knives; thoſe they ſtick in their vile, Their bows 


are three fect long, with ſtrings made of the bark of 


trees; the arrows, which are of the ſame length, are not 
ſo thick as a man's finger, and have iron heads ; they 
alſo uſe broad ſwords, muſquets, and piſtols, which they 
buy of the Portugueſe. 

They advance to war with beat of drum, and the 
ſound of horns, and having diſcharged a flight of arrows, 
then dexterouſly wheel about, and leap from place to 
place to avoid the arrows of the enemy. There are 
commonly fome ſturdy youths in the van, who with the 
ringing of the bells that hang at their girdles encourage 
the reſt. After the firſt bodies have fought till they are 
weary, upon the ſound of a horn they retreat, and others 
ſupply their places, till one ſide proves victorious. 

The people fly as ſoon as their general is ſlain, and 
are never to be rallied. The king never goes to war in 
perſon; the ſtrength of his army conſiſts entirely in the 
infantry, he having few or no horſes, and therefore the 
commanders are frequently carried on the ſhoulders of 
their ſlaves. | 

The chief town of Angola, and one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable belonging to the Portugueſe ſettlements on this 
ſide of Africa, is named St. Paul de Loando ; it is — 
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ated on the iſle of Loando, Which is twelve miles in] There are every . two barveſts In the kingdom of 
length, -and three quarters of a mile in breadth, and Congo; for they begin to ſow in January, and reap 
ſtands in eight degrees forty-five minutes ſouth latitude. | in April: the ſecond ſeed-time is in September, an 
The town is large and handſome, — the coun- they reap what is then ſowed, in December. In culti- 
„and contains about three thouſand houſes built of | vating the earth, they make uſe of neither plough nor 
ſtone, and covered with tiles; beſides a vaſt number of | ſpade. The clouds no ſooner begin to afford the leaſt 
the huts of the negroes made of ſtraw and earth. It has | moiſture; than the women ſet fire to the herbs and rootsz 
a good harbour, "defended by a fort, and is a biſhop's | and after the firſt heavy ſhower has fallen, proceed to 
ſee. The jeſuits have a college here, and there are ſeve- | turn up the ground with a ſlight hoe, which Is fixed to 
ral other religious houſes; but they have no freſh water. | a handle about two ſpans long; with this they cut into 
The Portugueſe, however, do not ſeem to be ſo the earth with one hand; and with the other ſcatter the 
much maſters of the coaſt of Angola as they are of | ſeed, which they carry in a bag N their ſides. While 
Congo Proper; for both the Engliſh and Dutch trade they are employed in this exerciſe, they are generally 
thither with the natives, and annually purchaſe a great 2 carry their 9 won. HH 12 in dr wk 
umbe hich they carry to America, thing rolls, to prevent their being hur e number 
7 3 N of inſeQs that — this 5 out of the earth. 
They even do the ſame when they carry burthens. 


9890 . III. As to their grain, here is a ſort which the inhabi- 
| tants call luco, that nearly reſembles muſtard-ſeed ; but 
Of. Conco PROrER. it is ſomewhat bigger. It is ground with hand-mills, 


1 n : | ields a very white, meal, and makes fine, well taſted 
Its Situation, Climate, Mountains and Minerals, Marbles Gas not 2 all inſerior to that made of wheat, There 


and Precious Stones. | Of their Harveſts, Agr icultur is alſo a kind of millet, called the corn of Congo, and 
different Sorts of Grain and Pulſe; and of the Mandio- another ſort called Portugueſe corn. They. have like- 
ca, or Maniac Root, with the Manner in which it is | wiſe maize; but they give-it to their hogs, and they are 
ground into Meal. not fond of rice, of which they have great plenty. 
a A | . | They bave various ſorts of pulſe for the moſt part 
TI kingdom is bounded on the north by the | unknown in Europe, among which is a ſort not unlike 
river Zara ; on the eaſt by a ridge of moun- | rice , it grows upon a ſhrub, and will laſt two or three 
tains, and the kingdom of Matemba z on the ſouth by years, yielding fruit every ſix months in great abun- 
Angola, from which it is parted by the river Dande, and | dance. 
on the weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean, It extends along | The oluvo may be preſerved many years; it has a tri- 
the ſea coaſt from cape Dande, to the mouth of Zaira, angular ear, and its grain, which reſembles millet, is 
which is about ſixty leagues ; but is . ſaid to extend to — and wholeſome. | | 
a greater length to the eaſtward, though its limits on Among many other ſorts of pulſe are the mandois, 
that ſide are not determined. which grow three or four together like vetches; but 
The climate of Congo is ſaid to be extremely tempe- | under round, and are about the. thickneſs of an ordi- « 
rate, conſider ing its being ſituated very near the equi- nary o ive; from theſe they extract milk like that drawn 
noctial. The winter begins in March, when the ſun from almonds. There is another ſort of ground pulſe, 
enters the northern ſigns, and ſummer in September, | called incumbe, which is of the ſize and ſhape of a 
when the ſun enters the ſouthern ſigns, and in this ſea- | muſquet ball, and is very wholeſome and well taſted. . 
fon it never rains; but during hve months of their | According to Dapper, they make bread of the root 
winter, that is, April, May, June, July, and Auguſt, | of what the natives call mandioca, or . maniac roots 
they have but few fair days; the rain pouring down | reduced to meal; this plant is of DT Bet which 
with prodigious force, the rivers overflow their banks, differ in the roots, colour, and quality. | The leaves 
and lay all the low lands under water. reſemble thoſe of the oak, and are of a deep green, 
The winds in winter through all theſe regions blow | with many veins and prickles. The ſtem. ſhoots upright 
from north to weſt, and from north to north-eaſt,  dri- | ten or twelve feet high, ſpreading, into many branches z 
ving the clouds towards the mountains with great vio- | but the wood is — like that of the willow, the bloſ- 
lence, where being gathered and compreſſed, they are | ſom ſmall, and the ſeed like Palma Chriſti, but of no 
ſeen on the tops of theſe eminencies, and ſoon after diſ- value. When they cultivate this plant, they dig up'the ; 
charge themſelves in ſhowers, During their ſummer, earth, beat it ſmall, and throw it up into heaps, then 1 
the winds blow from the ſouth to the ſouth-eaſt, and | lopping off twigs, or taking flips about a foot long, | 
as they clear the ſouthern ſkies, drive the rain into the | and an inch thick, ſet two or three in each heap, | 
northern regions. Theſe winds cool the air, the heat | with the ends ſticking out four or five inches 
of which would otherwiſe be inſupportable. No ſnow | above the earth. Theſe inſtantly take root, and in 
falls in theſe countries, nor is any to be ſeen on the tops | about a twelve month's time, ſhoot up to the height of 
of the mountains, except towards the Cape of Good | above twelve feet, with many branches, and a body as 
Hope, and ſome other hills, called by the Portugueſe, | thick as a man's thigh. To make the root grow large, 
the Snowy Mountains. | they keep the ground clean by weeding it, and when it 1 
Copper is found in many parts of Congo, eſpecially | is come to its perfect maturity, cut the ſtem cloſe to 
near the city of Pemba, where that metal has ſo deep a | the. earth. The root being afterwards dug up, and the f 
tincture of yellow, that it has been miſtaken for gold. | outſide taken off, they reduce it to flour, by grinding | 
There are alto mines of filver and iron. | it in a mill, made like the wheel of a waggon. The = 
The mountains of Congo in many places have quar- | fellies.of the wheel are a ſpan broad, and the bottom | 
ries of excellent ſtone of various kinds, from whence | covered with copper, ſet with ſharp points in the man- | 
whole columns, with their capitals and baſes, may be | ner of a grater, and underneath is a trough, into which 
dug of a prodigious ſize. There are even ſaid to be | the meal falls. He who holds. the root to the wheel, is 
whole mountains of porphyrys jaſper, and marble of | attended by ſeveral little boys, who bring him the roots, 
various colours, reſembling thoſe which at Rome are | and there are flaves to take the ground meal out of the 
called marbles of Numidia, Africa, and Ethiopia. | trough, and dry it in copper pans over the fire. Many 
here is alſo a ſtone ſpeckled with grains, or ſtreaks, | houſes are built for this work, that are above a hundred 
ſome of which contain beautiful hyacinths ; for the | feet long, and thirty or. forty broad, with ten furnaces 
ſtreaks which are diſperſed like veins through the body | on each fide. Every huſbandman may make as much 
of the ſtone may be plucked out, like the kernels of | meal as he thinks fit, and if he has a houſe with twenty 
a pomegranate, when they fall into grains and little | furnaces, he commonly employs fifty or ſixty flaves in 
pieces of rfect hyacintb. Beautiful columns may be | weeding, hoeing, grinding and drying. | | 
formed of the whole maſs, which is very ſparkling, | Garden plants and roots grow here with little labour, 
here are other ſtones, which ſeem inlaid with copper | particularly cabbages ; but theſe are more open than 
and other metals ; theſe are very beautiful, and take a | with us, colliflowers, ſpinage, purſlain, ſage, hyſſop, 
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fine poliſh. | | | thyme; ſweet-majoram, coriander-ſced, turnips, pota- 
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toes, carrots, radiſhes, and many others, beſides ſeveral 


unknown in Europe. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Timber and Fruit Trees of On and the neigh- 

bouring Countries, particularly the Enſado, and Mir- 
' rone-Tree, the Moſuma Caotton-Tree, the Maginette, and 
. © the Mignamigna. Of the Beaffs, wwith a particular De- 
fſeription of the Dante, and the Njnoffi. Of the Birds, 
Reptiles, and Fiſhes, 


HERE are trees here of an amazing ſize, the 
chief of which is called by the natives enſada, 
and commonly ſpring up with one thick body to a great 
height. At the top they ſhoot forth many branches, 
from which deſcend ſmall firings of a yellowiſh colour, 
which on their reaching the ground, take root, and 
fpring up again like new plants, and in a little time 
encreaſe to a large bulk, from - whenee fall new pendu- 
lums, which taking root again, ſpring up as before; ſo 
that ſometimes a ſingle tree will extend its boughs above 
a thouſang paces, forming a wood large enough for fe- 
veral thoufand men to ſhelter themſelves under the 
branches, which grow fo very cloſe, that the ſun- 
beams cannot penetrate them. The leaves of the young 
boughs reſemble thoſe of the quince-tree, they being 
of a whitiſh green, and woolly. The fruit, which is 
red both within and without, grows between the leaves 
of the young branches, like a common fig. Under its 
outermoſt bark, they find ſomething like a thread or 
yarn, which being beaten, cleanſed, and drawn out in 
ength, the common people make into a kind of cloth. 
This and the following are evidently ſpecies of the Ban- 
yan-tree already deſcribed, in treating of Indoſtan. 

The mirrone' nearly reſembles the former; for the 
boughs alſo ſend down abundance of roots to the ground; 
the leaves are like thoſe of the orange tree, and it is 
generally planted near the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
who pay to it a kind of religious veneration. 

By the river Zaira grows the moſuma- tree, of which 
the natives make canoes. The wood is ſo extremely 
ght, that jt will not fink tho? it be full of water. On 
theſe trees grow ſilk-· cotton, which by ſeafaring people 
is uſed inſtead of feathers. Cotton alfo grows wild. 

Their plant fruits are ananas, anones, bananas, aroſ- 
dſes, pompions, melons, cucumbers, &c. 

Among the fruit trees ate citrons, lemons, and oranges, 
There Are a fruit tree which bears the name of the 
count; the fruit reſembles the giant-pear, its ſeed is like 
4 bean, and its juice is exceeding pleaſant. 

The cola fruit is as big as x pine apple, and ineloſes 
other fruit like chefnuts within its huſk. This fruit 
beſides its other qualities, is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy 
in all diſeaſes of the liver. 

The guajavas have ſome reſemblance to pears; they 
have ſhort ſtalks, are yellow without, and of a carna- 
tion colour within; they have a delicious taſte ; but are 

of ſo cold a nature as to be unwholeſome. | 

The granate plumb reſembles the gusjava; but is 
ſmaller, has a pleaſing ſharp tafte, and is very whole- 
ſom | , | 2 


e. 2 

The maginette is a grain reſembling pepper, but is 
larger, and grows in bunches ; within theſe grains are 
ſeeds like thoſe of a pomegranate, which, on being taken 
out, appear of a purple colour; but, on being dried in 
the ſun, become black, and have a biting taſte like 
pepper. There alfo grows a tree three or four feet high, 
with ſmall and narrow leaves, the fruit of which reſem- 


bles the coriander ; it firſt appearing in green knots, after- | 


wards in bloſſoms, and laſtly in a kind of ſmall grain. 
Theſe berries, when grown ripe and dried in the ſun, 
turn black and hard, and differ but little in taſte from 
Eaſt India pepper, only they are not ſo hot. 

There are here alſo ſeveral kinds of palm, date, and 
cocoa trees; there are Hhkewiſe _ trees that have me- 


dicinal virtues; but the moſt ſurpriſing of them all is the 


mignamigna, which is ſaid to produce poiſon in one part, 
and its antidote in another; for if any perſon be poifoned, 
either by the wood or by the fruit, which reſembles. a 
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ſmall lemon, he will then be cured by the leay 
if he is poiſoned by the leaves, he muſt — —— 
courſe — the wk th or the wood. 

Among the animals the dante ſeems peculiar j 
country. It is ſhaped and coloured — — 3 
though not ſo large 3 its horns are like thoſe of a be- 
goat, but are blackiſh, very bright and ſhining, and the 
natives form them into. a great yariety of very pret 
baubles. They make uſe of the raw hide dried to — 
their ſhields, it being ſo tough that no arrow or dart can 
go through it, It is exceeding ſwift of foot, and when 
wounded will follow the ſcent or ſmake of the gun- 
powder with ſuch fury, that the hunters have no other 
way to avoid it, than by climbing a tree with all poſſible 
ſpeed ; and upon ſuch occaſions they always carry rope- 
ladders with them, which they faſten to ſome branch 
before they venture to fire; The wounded dante, findin 
his enemies out of his reach, ſtays at the foot of the tree 
for them, and ſtirs not from it till a ſecond, or perhaps a 
third ſhot, has laid him dead. Their fleſh is eſteemed de- 
licate food, and both the natives and the wild beaſts make 
continual war upon them ; but nature has taught them 
to guard againſt the latter; they commonly go in lar 
droyes of ſeldom leſs than a hundred, which, on ths 
being attacked by them, diſpoſe themſelyes into a ring 
with their horns outward, with which they defend them- 
ſelves with — vigour and agility, They are 
of different colours, like our cows, ſome black, others 
8707 and others brown. 

he nſoffi is of the bigneſs of a cat; it is of an ahh 
colour, and has two ſmall horns on its head. This is 
ſaid to be the moſt fearful creature that lives, it being ever 
in motion, and flarting or running at the leaft noiſe or 
breath of air, Even when it is drinking, it ſwallows a 
ſingle gulp, then runs away, as if purſued, and with the 
ſame fear returns, till it has quenehed its thirſt. It does 
the ſame when browzing on the grafs, at every blade it 
crops. Its fleſh has an exquiſite taſte, and the natives 
prefer its ſkin to that of any other creature, to make 
ſtrings for their bows. | 

"There are here alſo the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
with red buffaloes, zebras, elks, lions, tygers, leopards, 
bears, wild boars, wolves, foxes, very large wild cats, 
catamountains, civet cats, apes, baboons, and the o 
outang, which is of a middle fpecies between the human 
and the baboon, Theſe are alſo found in the Eaſt Indies, 
where we have given a particular account of them. 

There are alfo here cows, ſheep, goats of ſeveral kinds, 
me. fallow deer, roe-bucks, hares, and rabbets. 

eſe and the neighbouring kingdoms afford a vaſt 
variety of both land and fea fowl. Among the former 
are ky of oſtriches of a ſurpriſing fize. Their fea- 
| thers, mixed with thoſe of the peacock, which are here 
no leſs numerous, and exceeding beautiful, are uſed as 
enftgns and ftandards, and made into very ſplendid um- 
brellas: The king of Angola, we are told, keeps vaſt 
numbers of the latter in a wood ſurrounded with high 
walls, and ſuffers none in his dominions to breed or have 
any of them, becauſe he uſes their feathers in his royal 


enpigns, 

urkiſh geeſe, hens, and ducks, both wild and tame, 
are allo here in vaſt plenty; and pheaſants are ſo nume- 
| rous and familiar, that boys take them alive in their traps. 
. The fame may be ſaid of the prodigious quantity of 
woodcocks, pigeons, doyes, and other ſmaller birds, 
whieh are common in all theſe countries. 

They have a great variety of „ diſtinguiſhed by 
their different fizes and colours, particularly a ſmall fort 
not much bigger than a ſparrow, but of a fine ſhape and 
the moſt delightful colours. 

But the moſt eſteemed are thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of birds of muſic. Theſe are ſome what larger than 
the Canary bird, and of different colours, ſome being all 
over red, others green, with only the feet and bill black ; 
ſome are all white, others grey, dun, or black ; theſe 
Tos have the ſweeteſt note, and ſeem to talk in their 
finging. | | 

In places the pools -are covered with white he- 
rons. There is alſo a ſort of fowl like a crane, with the 
| bill and feet red, and its feathers for the moſt part red and 


white; but ſome are of a dark grey. Birds of prey. as 
1 has cag es, 
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eagles, vultures, falcons of vatwus ſorts; ſparrow hawks, 
and others of the like nature, are here likewiſe very nu- 
rous. | 
"With reſpect to reptiles, the country is infeſted with 
a variety of ſerpents, ſome of which the Portugueſe prieſts 
have repreſented as of ſo incredible a ſize, as to ſwallow 
a ſheep whole, or even a ſtag with its horns. There are | 
rattle-ſnakes, vipers, tree-ſerpents, and many reptiles of 
other kinds; and the houſes are infeſted with ſcorpions. 
Fiſh, as in other maritime countries, are here alſo in 


great plenty and variety, both in the ſea and the rivers. 


SECT. u. | 
heir Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms, Their En- 
Y a — 6, Mufic, and Dancing. 
= complexion of the original natives is generally 
black, though not in the ſame degree, ſome being 
of a deeper dye than others; and fince their intermixed 
marriages with the Portugueſe, they have varied from 
their native hue, ſome to a dark brown, ſome to an olive, 
and others to a blackiſh red. Their hair is black and 
woolly, and their of a fine lively black ; but th 
have neither flat * nor thick lips. Their ſtature is 
moſtly of the middle ſize; and, excepting their black 
. they much reſemble the Portugueſe, though 
of them are more fat and fleſhy than they. 
In general they behave in a friendly manner towards 
ftrangers, and are of a mild, courteous, and affable diſ- 
poſition, eafy to be overcome by reaſon ; yet inclined to 
drink to exceſs, eſpecially when they can get Spaniſh 
wine and brandy. In converſation they diſcover great 
uickneſs of parts and underſtanding, and expreſs them- 
ſelves with ſuch ſenſe and humour, that perſons of 
the greateſt learning take delight in hearing them, But 
they are, on the other hand, proud, revengeful, and 
much addicted to poiſoning one another on the ſmalleſt 
provocation; but if the offender be detected, he dies 
without mercy ; and the enquiry is ſo ſtrict, that it is 
very difficult to eſcape. . 
a Lopes obſerves, that the king of Congo and his cour- 
tiers were formerly clothed from the waiſt downwards 
with palm-tree cloth, faſtened with girdles of the ſame 
tuff, They alſo hung before them, by way of orna- 
ment, the ſkins of ſmall tygers, civet cats, fables, mar- 
tens, and other animals, in the manner of an apron; and 
on their heads a cap reſembling a hood. Next their ſkins 
they wore a kind of furplice, which reached to their knees, 
— was made of very fine palm- tree cloth, and fringed 
round the ſkirts. Theſe ſurplices were turned up again, 
and tueked upon the right ſhoulder. They wore yellow 
and red caps, ſo ſmall that they ſcarce covered their 
heads. Moſt of them went unſhod ; but the king and 
ſome of the great lords wore ſandals, like thoſe of the 
antient Romans, made of palm-tree wood. The com- 
mon people were dreſſed from the middle downwards in 
the ſame manner, only the cloth was coarſer ; but the reſt 
of their body was naked. | 
The women uſed three kinds of aprons of different 
lengths, one of which reached to their heels, and was 
fringed round. They had alſo a fort of jacket, open 
before, that reached from their breaſts to their girdle, and 
over their ſhoulders a cloke made of palm-tree cloth. 
Their faces were uncovered, and they had a ſmall cap 
an their heads like thoſe worn by the men. Women of 
inferior rank were dreſſed in the ſame manner, only their 
cloth was coarſer ; but the maid-ſeryants, and the wo- 
men of the loweſt rank, had only a cloth round their 
waiſt, and all the reſt of the body naked. 

This was the dreſs of Congo before the arrival of the 
Portugueſe ; but after their converſion to the Romiſh 
faith, the great lords of the court began to follow their 
faſhion in wearing clokes, Spaniſh hats, wide jackets of 
ſcarlet ſilk, and leather or velvet ſlippers. But the com- 
mon people, both men and women, retain the old habit 
through neceſſity. Women of figure alſo dreſs like the 

tugueſe, except their wearing no clokes : they cover 
their head with a veil, over which they have a velvet cap 
Worned with jewels, and gold chains found their necks, 


| 
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The natives chiefly live upon fruit, roots, grain, and 
pulſe: their common drink is water, and they regale 
themſelves with palm wine. They are fond of entertain- 
ments, and commonly celebrate their feaſts in the even- 
ing, when they ſeat themſelves in a ring upon the'graſs; 
and a large, thick, wooden platter is placed in the midſt of 
them. The eldeſt perſon preſent gives to every one his 
ſhare with great exactneſs, both as to quality and quan- 


| tity; ſo that none have reaſon to complain, If any per- 


ſon whatſoever happens to be paſſing by where the gueſts 
are eating, he or ſhe thruſts into the ring without cere- 
mony, and has an equal ſhare with the reſt, even though 
he ſhould come after the ſhares are allotted ; in which 
caſe the caryer takes ſome from every perſon's meſs to 
make up that for the ſtrahger; It is the ſame if the 
chance-comers are numerous ; they may eat and drink as 
freely as if invited; and when they perceive the platter 
empty, they riſe up and go away, without taking leave 
or returning thanks: nor do the people ever aſk theſe in- 
truders whence they come, or whither they are going. 

Theſe feaſts are kept on ſeveral occaſions, as on 2 
marriage, the birth of a child, their advancement to ſome 
dignity, or the like, when every one makes his lord a pre- 
ſent ſuitable to his ability, and alſo aſſiſts at the ſolem- 
nity, 

At theſe entertainments they fing love ſongs, and play 
upon an inſtrument of a very extraordinary ſhape ; the 
body and neck reſemble thoſe of a lute, but the belly- 
part is not made of wood, but of a ſkin as thin as a blad- 
der. The ſtrings are hairs of the elephant's tail, or 
threads of palm- tree, reaching from the bottom of the 
inſtrument to the top of the neck, and tied to ſeveral 
rings placed ſome higher and others lower. At theſe 
rings hang thin plates of iron and filver, of different 
ſizes and tones, hen the ſtrings are ſtruck the rings 
ſhake, which moving the platesy the latter yield a con- 
fuſed kind of gingle. Thoſe who play on this inftru- 
ment tune the ſtrings and ſtrike them with their fingers 
like a harp, very ſkilfully, ſo that they make a ſound 
agreeable enough. 

Of the ſame kind is an inſtrument like a guittar, but 
without a head ; inſtead of which are five ſmall iron bows, 
which, when the inſtrument is to be tuned, are let more 
or leſs into the body of it. The ſtrings are of palm - tree 
thread, and are played upon with the thumbs of 'each 
hand, while the inſtrument reſts upon the pgformer's 
breaſt, Though the ſound is very low, yet it is not 
diſagreeable. 

The moſt ingenious of their inſtruments, as well as 
that moſt in uſe, is thus deſcribed by Carli. They take 
a ſtick, which they bend like a bow, and tying it, bind 
to it fifteen Jong, dry, and empty gourds, or calabaſhes, 
of different ſizes to ſound different notes, with each a 
hole at the rop, and a ſmaller hole three fingers lower. 
"This laſt hole they ſtop up half way, and cover that at 
the top with alittle thin bit of board at ſome diſtance 
above it. They then take a cord, made of the bark of 
a tree, and faſtening it to both ends of the inſtrument, 
hang it about their neck. To play, upon it, they uſe two 
ſticks, with the ends covered with a bit of rag, and ſtrik- 
ing upon the little boards make the gourds 1 wind; 
which being driven out of the half ſtopped hole, give 
ſounds reſembling thoſe of an organ, and make an agree- 
able harmony, eſpecially when three or four of them are 
an together. 

hey have alſo flutes and pipes, which the court mu- 
ſicians play upon very ſkilfully ; the common people alſo 
uſe pipes with little rattles, and other inſtruments that 
form a very rude ſound. 

They make their drums in the following manner: 
they cut the trunk of a tree three quarters of an ell lo 
or more, for when they hang them about their necks the 
reach almoſt to the ground. Theſe they hollow within, 
and cover the top and bottom with the ſkin of a tyger, 
or ſome other beaſt, which makes a hideous noiſe when 
they beat it, after their manner, with the open hand, 

Beſides theſe great drums, which are uſed in the arm 
there is a kaif fore; made either of the fruit of t 
aliconda tree, or of a ſmaller piece of the trunk of a tree 
made hollow, with a ſkin over one end only: theſe they 
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beat upon only with one hand, 
When 
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When the people dance they keep good time with the 
muſic, clapping the palms of their hands together; but 
at court they generally move their feet in a kind of 
Moreſco meaſure, with great gravity. - 

The chief paſtimes of the BR blacks are dancin 
and ſinging. They alſo play at cards, ſtaking ſm 
ſhells, which are their money. In the evening, when 
the women are returned with their children from the 
fields, they light a fire in the middle of their cottages, 


and fitting round it on the ground, eat what they have 


brought; then talk till they fall backwards with fleep, 
and thus ſpend the night. 


SECT. VL 


V their Marriages ; the ſeparate J. mployments of the Huſ- 
TE and Wife ; the Treatment of their Children; their 
Funerals and Mourning. | | 


HE people of Congo who have embraced the re- 
ligion of the Portugueſe ma 

but will not be reſtrained from keeping as many miſtreſſes 
as they can maintain. When a young man expreſſes his 
deſire to marry, his parents ſend a preſent to the relations 
of the young woman on whom he fixes his choice, re- 
queſting their daughter as a wife for their ſon. With 
this preſent an earthen pot of pglm wine is alſo ſent, and 
before the preſent is received, all the wine is to be drank 
by the girl's parents and friends, the father and mother 
drinking firſt. After this is done the father returns an 
anſwer, and his receiving the preſent is conſidered as a 
proof of his compliance, The young man upon this _ 
immediately with his friends and relations to the houſe of 
his miſtreſs's father, and, having received her of her pa- 
rents, conducts her home, where he lives with her in 
order to be ſatished whether ſhe will have children; whe- 
ther ſhe will be diligent in her daily labour, and prove 
very obedient : and if in two or three years time, he finds 
her faulty in any of theſe points, he ſends her back to her 
parents, and has the preſent reſtored ; but when the fault 
is on his ſide, he can recover nothing. The woman, 
however, is not conſidered in a worſe light on this ac- 
__ but generally undergoes another trial ſoon 

ter. ö 


If after a man's enjoying with a woman during two 


or three years all the privileges and endearments of the 
nuptial commerce, he at laſt ventures to tie the nup- 
tial knot, he ſends to all his and her relations, who 
never fail to come on the day appointed, dreſſed in the 
moſt coſtly ornaments they can either purchaſe or bor- 
row. Every one breaks out into congratulations and 
2 The prieſt, if any can be had, (for in 
me parts of the kingdom they are ſometimes whole 
years without ſeeing a prieſt) comes in and performs 
the ceremony; then follows the dowry, and ſome mu- 
tual preſents, ſuitable to their rank. 
The marriage-ceremony is quickly ſucceeded by a 
ſumptuous banquet, and upon theſe occaſions they exert 
all their abilities. The repaſt commonly laſts till after 
2 or rather as long as there are any victuals or liquor 
eft. 


No ſooner are all the proviſions eaten than every one 


diverts himſelf his own way, ſome by ſinging or dancing, 
others by drinking, ſmoaking, or ſleeping, which gene- 
rally crowns the feaſt ; and the next rifing ſun ſends them 
all home. 

In caſe of adultery the man is obliged to give the va- 
lue of a flave to the huſband, and the woman to alk par- 


don; and if this be not done, the huſband may ealily 


obtain a divorce from the Portugueſe prieſts, 

The huſband is obliged to procure an habitation, to 
clothe his wife and children in a manner agreeable to 
his rank, to prune the trees, to grub up roots, and to 

rry home the palm wine as often as the veſſel fills. On 
the other hand, the woman is to find proviſions for her 
huſband. and children: ſhe accordingly works in the 


fields till noon, and at her return prepares the dinner. 


If any thing is wanted, ſhe muſt either buy it out of her 


own money, or barter cloaths for it. The man fits alone 
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after their manner; 


- their own affairs much ſooner. 
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at table, while the wife and children wait to ſupply him 
with what he wants. When he has dined the remainder 
comes to them; and though they may fit down to eat it 
if they pleaſe, yet they generally ſtand, from the opinion 
that they ought to pay this mark of reſpect to him whom 
3 born to ſerve and obey. 

The mothers of thoſe who have not embraced the Ro- 
miſh religion preſent their infants as ſoon as they are 
born to their own prieſts, in order to know their good or 
ill fortune. "The falſe prophet, then taking the child in 
his arms, makes his obſervations, on the muſcles and other 
parts of his K * and then tells the parents what he 
thinks proper. The ſame is done to ſick perſons, in 
order to know the cauſe of their diſtemper, and whether 
they will recover; and if they gueſs wrong, they never 
want an excuſe. 

It is cuſtomary for the parents, or the pagan prieſt, to 
order the young people to abſtain from eating either the 
fleſh of ſome particular wild beaſt, ſome ſorts of poultry, 
or a particular fruit or root; and theſe orders are as invio- 
lably kept, as they are ſtrictly enjoined ; for they would 
ſooner faſt for ſeveral days than taſte the leaſt bit of 
what has been forbidden. | 

When a perſon dies, they wrap up the corpſe in a 
piece of cotton cloth; but the poor make uſe of ſtraw 
mats, then bury the body in the fields, and diſtinguiſh 
the grave by placing a heap of raiſed earth upon it: others 
place upon this heap the horn of ſome uncommon beaſt ; 
and others plant trees, and form arbours around it. 

Both rich and poor obſerve a kind of mourning for 
their near relations, -which begins. with a'cloſe ene. 
ment and abſtinence from all refreſhment during three 
days: after which thoſe of the common rank ſhave 
their heads, and anoint themſelves all over with oil; up- 
on which they rub ſuch a quantity of earth, duſt, and 
dry leaves of various ſorts, as gives them a moſt fright- 
fi N Thoſe of higher rank content themſelves 
with ſhaving the upper part of the head, binding about. 
it a liſt of cloth, linen, or leather, and confining them- 
ſelves in their houſes eight days; after which they gradu- 
1 to their former way of life. 

he widows are obliged to ſubmit to a much longer 
retirement, eſpecially at court, and in the populous 
cities, where it would be thought ſcandalous to be ſeen 
abroad in leſs than a year after the death of a huſband ; 
but in more remote places they are allowed to go about 
Upon their 2 
ance they are uſually in black, with a cap on their head, 
which falls back upon their ſhoulders: their upper gar- 
ment, which is generally woollen, is open on cke ſides, 
and reaches as low as the knee both before and behind. 
That of the women of quality is of the ſame ſtuff and 
colour, but fuller, and plaited about the neck. The wi- 
dow ſlaves of St. Salvadore, Loango, and other places, 
are diſtinguiſhed by a ſharp pointed cap, about thirty 
inches high, which makes a ſtrange appearance. 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with a very barbarous 
cuſtom which prevails. at Congo. The people believe 
that the dying are juſt upon paſſing from a wretched and 
troubleſome life into a ſtate of aſs and happineſs ; and 
from thence infer, that the moſt charitable office they can 
do them is to haſten their deliverance ; and therefore. 
when a perſon is at the point of death, they ſtrive who 
ſhall diſpatch him ſooneſt, by ſtopping his mouth and 
noſe, and ftriking him upon the breaſt with their fiſt or 
knees, which they imagine an inſtance of kindneſs, as 
it ſhortens his laſt ſtruggles and agonies, and ſpeedily 
ſends him into a ſtate of reſt and bliſs. 


SECT. VII. 


Their Ignorance of the Sciences, and their Skill in ſeveral Arts, 
particularly in working Iron, and. Weaving : their Car- 
penters, Foiners, and Potters: and their Method of travelling. 


4 12 inhabitants of Congo cultivate no ſciences; 
they keep no hiſtories of their antient kings, nor 
paſt ages; for they have not the art of 


They. 


any records of 
writing. 


They reckon the year by winter ſeaſons, which they 
begin upon the fiſteenth of May, and end on the fifteenth of 
November: they alſo reckon the months by the full moon, 
put do not divide the days into hours and minutes. 

Working of iron is much eſteemed amongſt them, not 
only on account of its extraordinary uſe, but from a 
tradition that its firſt inventor became afterwards king of 
Congo; and yet it has received ſo little improvement, 
that a ſtranger who ſaw them working at tlie forge, 
would find all the appearance of its being ſtill in its In- 
fancy. The workman fits on the ground, or at beſt "4 
on a ſtone; for they have no notion of ſtanding to work, 
with an ill ſhaped hammer in one hand, a piece of iron 
in the other, and, inſtead of an anvil, a hard ſtone be- 
tween his legs, upon which he beats and ſhapes one 
iron, while his foot is moving a wretched pair of bellows 
to heat another. | 
They do not dig the ore out of the mines, but con- 
tent themſelves with ſuch a _— as the heavy rains 
and torrents bring down in a kind of duſt or dirt into the 
valleys and highways ; and for receiving it dig holes and 
trenches. hen it is ſettled at the bottom, and the 
water taken off or dried up, they cover the whole with 
charcoal ; and by blowing it, when lighted, purge the 
metal from its droſs, and melt it into a lump, which 
they afterwards fabricate in the above manner, perform- 
ing the whole with ſo little art that the points of their 
lances, darts, and arrows, their ſcymetars, cutlaſſes, and 
other weapons, are clumſy and ill ſhaped. 

Their method of weaving is ſtill more rude and imper- 
fet: and yet one would be aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the cu- 
rious works performed by ſuch ſimple means. I hey have 
neither loom, ſhuttle, nor other inſtruments in uſe among 
us; but only faſten their threads at both ends to pieces 
of wood laid upon the ground at no conſiderable di ) 
for they never weave a piece of any greater-length than 
will ſerve for one ſingle dreſs. Having braced the threads 
of the woof as tight as they can, they conduct the crofs- 
web between them with aſtoniſhing patience, as if they 
were rather darning than weaving; and yet ſome of them 
adorn their web with various works in checkers, diamonds, 
flowers, and net-work in different colours, with ſurpriſi 
neatneſs, conſidering the manner in which the whole 1s 
performed: but among us a weaver is able to do as much 
work in one day as they in twenty. | 
With reſpe& to their joiners and carpenters, . who at 
Congo are of one trade, their tools conſiſt of a miſhapen 
ax, the back of which ſerves for a hammer ; at one end 
is alſo a kind of chiſſel, the other is ſharp-pointed like a 

uncheon, and- both are faſtened to a wooden handle. 
The work they produce is clumſy and without art, and 
being performed with ſuch awkward tools, is fix times 
as long ere it is finiſhed, as a better hand, with better 
tools, would be in making a more perfe work. | 
The potters, for want of a wheel, ſhape their clay by 
the help of a piece of a gourd, which ſerves them as a 
mould; and, inſtead of an oven or kiln, burn a quan- 
tity of ſtraw over and about it. 
In many caſes, as in the making of their ordinary huts, 
boats, nets, and the like, every one works for himſelf, 
Their artiſts have ſhewn- but little ſkill in contriving 
vehicles for carriage. 2 have neither coaches, carts, 
beaſts of burthen, or even ſaddle horſes, mules, or aſſes; 
but the people are carried on the ſhoulders of their ſlaves, 
be it ever ſo far, or the roads ever ſo bad. The rich 
commonly travel in a kind of hammocs, with a covering 
over them to ſhelter them from the ſun; and perhaps a 
ſlave runs with an umbrella to ſhade his maſter on the 
ſunny ſide, and ſometimes only for grandeur. The ham- 
mocs, ſome of which are made of net-work, and others of 
ftrong ſtuffs, are faſtened at both ends to a pole, which is 
carried upon the ſhoulders or the heads of two ſtout ſlaves, 
who are relieved at proper intervals by two others, or 
more if their maſter can afford it; while he lies lolling at 
his eaſe, ſmoaking, ſleeping, or looking about him, with 
all the indolence that makes a part of African as well as 
Aſiatic luxury. | | 
Some of theſe carriages are borne by four flaves, and 
reſemble the palanquins of India; they having an eaſy 
couch and a pillow, and above a canopy and curtains to 
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who have not a 
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the rain, or the wind. Thieſe ate more convenient tha 
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the other, and require a great number of ſlaves; on which 
account they are only fit for perſons of high rank, and 
are therefore commonly embroidered with gold, ſilver, 


On the other hand, thoſe of the lower rank ate con- 
tented with being carried ſitting in a kind of open chair, 
or even a broad leather ſtrap, hanging to a pole carried 
on men's ſhoulders, and holding an umbrella in theit 


All theſe methods of travelling require, beſides the or- 
dinary relay of ſlaves, another ſet to carry proviſions, 
tents, and other conveniencies for the journey; and thoſe 
ſufficient number of them may hire them 
of thoſe who have. | 

Indeed, their beſt method of travelling is chargeable, in- 
| convenient, and tedious ; for eyen thoſe who have the 
beſt opportunities for expedition, muſt let their porters 
and carriers reſt ſo often, either upon real or pretended 
occaſions, that they ſeldom make half the ſpeed that 
might be expected. While the badneſs and difficulty 
of the roads, and the want of them in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, where they are obliged to cut their way thro' 
woods and thro' thickets of thorns and brambles; to 
croſs pathleſs deſarts and burning ſands; to travel over 
high and almoſt impaſſable rocks and mountains, ex- 
poſed to danger from wild beaſts and venomous reptiles, 
muſt render the moſt delightful conveniences for travel- 
ling difagreeable, when attended with delay. Add to 
this, their being frequently obliged to croſs large and rapid 
rivers, ſometimes only by means of a rope thrown over 
and faſtened to a tree; and, at beſt, in ſome old boat, 
made of the bark, or cut out of the ſtump of a tree. 


Of the Buildings and Furniture of the Congoeſe ; tuith a De- 
fſeription of St. Saluadore, the Metropolis of the Kingdom. 
HEIR houſes are generally no better than round 
huts, low and ill built with wood and mud, with- 
out any floor beſides the naked ground, or any cicling ; 
they are commonly ill contrived, and poorly thatched 
ſtraw or fern ; but this is ſufficient to defend them from 
the ſun, rain, and wind. They 
any light but from the doors, which are uſually ſo low, 
that the ſhorteſt man muſt ſtoop to enter them, and the 
talleſt can hardly ſtand upright within the little building. 
"Theſe tents are more or leſs ſpaci6us according to the 
largeneſs of the family, who live promiſcuouſly in them, 
and at night light a fire in the center, the ſmoke of which 
makes its way through the thatch, while they lie round 
it with their heads towards the wall. 
city of St, Salvadore, and ſome other of their towns, are 
however ſomewhat higher, better thatched, and white- 
waſhed both within and without: theſe are divided into 
apartments, the chief of which have their floors matted. 
rſons of rank are ſtill more ca- 
jous, and have a kind of hall to receive their viſitors ; 
ſides diſtinct apartments for their wives, ſervants, and 
ſlaves, which ſtand like ſo many houſes either adjoining 
to each other, or incloſed within the ſame cincture. 
eſe muſt be excepted, they being 
commonly built of brick and mortar after the European 
manner, and for the moſt part pretty well furniſhed ; but 
theſe have not been able to raiſe the emulation of the 
Congoeſe to endeavour to imitate them, | | 
The furniture of the natives is much of a piece with 
2 conſiſting of a few ill contrived 
culture ; a hatchet to fell timber; a 
cutlaſs, which they uſually carry about them when they 


th 


have no windows, nor 


The houſes of the 


or going to war; a few calabaſhes, in 


which _ re their proviſions, as their roots, pulſe, 
grain, and the like; and their kitchen furniture, which 
conſiſts of a pot, a kettle, a ladle, a few earthen platters, 
a hand- mill to grind their corn, and ſome ſmall calabaſhes, 


eat and drink. Their beſt bedding is 
-cloth filled with ſtraw, leaves, or the 


like, with a flight covering, and perhaps a ſtump of wood 
for a pillow. If the meaner ſort have any thing better 


than 
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ſome appearance. 
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than the bare ground to lie upon, it is only ſome ſtraw, 
fern, ruſhes, or leaves; and as they are all obliged to- 
kindle a fire at night, on accovnt of the violent dews, it 
frequently communicates itſelf to their bedding, and in a 
few moments ſets the whole houſe in a flame, even ſome- 
times before they can have time to eſcape out of it; and 
it is not unuſual for the flames to ſpread over a whole town 
of hamlet. Tables, chairs, and ſtools, with many other 
pieces of furniture eſteemed neceſſary in Europe, are 
never uſed by the common people. 

Indeed their princes and great lords, ſince the coming 
of the — have endeavoured to imitate, in ſome 
degree, the richneſs of their furniture. But all their 
finery conſiſts in having their floors neatly matted, or cover- 
ed with a fine carpet, and their mud walls * wieh 
tapeſtry: they have alſo a few large cheſts, in whict they 
lay up their proviſions, ranged about their apartmerts, 
and over them hang their arms and apparel in an ifregu- 
lar manner. Indeed in the palaces of ſome of the chief 
princes and viceroys the rooms are adorned with large 
and ſplendid umbrellas; and many pieces of furniture pur- 
chaſed of the Portugueſe merchants; as pictures, looking- 
glaſſes, ftately couches, eaſy- chairs, cuſhions, cabinets, 
caſkets, drinking-glafſes, China-ware, wardrobes filled 
with rich cloaths, and other coſtly houſhold furniture. 
Thoſe of the nobility who are unable to purchaſe theſe 
—_—_— pieces of furniture, content themſelves with 
either imitating ſomething like them in a leſs degree, or, 
which is more common, with deſpiſing them with a phi- 
5 pride, as things unworthy the regard of a great 
mind. 

After giving this account of the buildings and furniture 
of the natives, we ſhall add a deſcription of the capital 
of the kingdom, antiently called Banza Congo ; but it 
is now known by the name of St. Salvadore, which was 

iven it by the Portugueſe. This city is ſituated in the 
fth degree of ſouth latitude, upon a very high hill moſtly 


. 


a hundred and miles to the eaſt of the ſea. It is ſnad- 
ed by a variety of fruit-trees, as the palm, lemon, and 
orange- tree, and yields a delightful proſpect all round it; 
as it commands the neighbouring country on every fide 
as far as the fight can reach, without being obſirut- 
ed by woods or mountains. The river Zaira runs on 
uth-eaſt fide, where the deſcent'is very ſteep. The 
monarchs of Congo choſe this city for their reſidence, 
on account of its being almoſt inacceſſible to an enemy, 
and conſequently not eaſy to be ſurprized or attacked. 
The common high way that leads up to it is broad, but 
winding, and the aſcent. about five miles in length. 

It is Franted almoſt in the center of the kingdom; and 
on the top of the mountain is a large plain, well watered 
and covered with farms; and there are alſo a great num- 
ber of cattle, by which means the place may be eaſily 
ſupplied with proviſions. The mountain has alſo ſome 
iron mines of fingular ufe to the inhabitants, who there 
work that metal into weapons and inſtruments of agri- 

St. Salvadore ſtands on an angle of the mountain facing 
the ſouth-eaſt ; it enjoys a ſerene and healthy air, and, be- 
ing ſtrongly fortified by nature, has no walls, except on 
the ſouth fide; The houſes ftand pretty near to each 
other; moſt of them belong to 3 of quality, Who 

ures within one enclo- 
ſure, that they appear like ſmall towns. "Thoſe which 
belong to the inferior people run in a ſtraight line, and 
form very handſome ſtreets ; theſe are moſtly ſpacious, 
but their walls are all of ſtraw, except ſome which the 
Portugueſe have cauſed to be built of brick, and covered 
ubble. 78 | 

The royal palace is a ſpacious building, encompaſſed 
with a ſquare wall, and has the appearance of a ſmall 
city ; but the wall that faces the Portugueſe quarter is the 
only one that is built of ſtone and mortar, the other three 
ſides being only of ſtraw, though neatly enough diſpoſed. 
The walls of the inner apartments are of the ſame mate- 
rials, but covered with hangings or mats 2 wrought. 

8 adorned 
with alleys, arbours, and pavilions that make a hand- 


Here are ten or twelve churches, of 
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town, and three within the palace. The jeſuits have 2 
college, wherein four of them are conſtantly employed 
in *zaching the Latin and Portugueſe tongues, and in 
catechiſing the children. The town is applied With 
plenty of freſh water by two fountains, one in the ſtreet 
called St. Jago, and the other in the palace; and, be- 
ſides, there is on the eaſt fide, near the ſoot of the hill 

a ſpring of excellent water, which ſerves to refreſh the 
adjacent lands, They have here but few ſheep and oxen 

but great plenty of goats and hogs; and have a large 
market in a piazza before the great church well furniſh 

ed with proviſions. + The reſt of that ſquare is encom. 
paſſed by ſpacious houſes moſtly inhabited by noblemen 

2s are alſo many others in the ſuburbs of the city Sd 
the adjacent country; That part which is encloſed, and 
called the Portugueſe city,” is reckoned about a mile in 
compaſs, and the king's palace is nearly the ſame. The 
walls about each of them are very thick, but their gates 
are neither ſhut nor guarded. 
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Of the Government of Congo; the abſolute Authority of : 
King, who poſſeſſes all — Lands * tohat 22 ca 
Kingdom is eleftrve ; and how the Election is performed. 
The Ceremony of the King's bleſſing the People, Ga prog 
his granting 4 wel the Grandeur. of his Court; t 
Splendor with which the King goes abroad, and hears Maſs. 
In what Manner the Affairs of Government are tranſacted. 
The King's Seragho ; his Forces ; andthe Manner in which 
' the Laws are executed. 
HE government of Congo is monarchical, and as 
| deſpotic as any in Afia or Africa. The king is 
the ſole proprietor of all the lands within his dominions, 
which he beftows upon whom he pleaſes, on condition 
of being paid a certain tribute out of them; and turns 
the people out of it upon failure of paying it, or even at 
his own pleaſure. - Ihe princes of the blood are, ſubject 
to the ſame law; ſo that there is no perſon, let his rank 
or quality be what it will, that can bequeath a foot of 
land to his heirs” or ſucceſſors; and when theſe owners 
under the crown die, they immediately devolve to it 
again, | | x 
The Portugueſe, however, fince their becoming maſters 
of the country, ' have prevailed on the monarchs to per- 
mit the heirs and ſucceſſors of the tenants to continue in 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch lands, and have obliged the tenants 


| to pay their tribute more readily and exactly than they 


did formerly. The tribute affixed to the grant of lands 
to the governors of provinces, and to ſeveral marquiſes, 
counts, and other nobles, is expreſsly ordered to be 
brought to court once in three years at fartheſt ; which, 
joined to the ambition and avarice of thoſe lords, makes 
them oppreſs the people in a moſt cruel manner, and not 
only ſtrip them of all they have, but even fell, without 
the leaſt mercy, their tenants, with their wives and chil- 
dren, for. ſlaves. WY | 

The kingdom is partly hereditary, and partly elective. 
No perſon can be choſen who is not of the royal blood ; 
but whether he be of a nearer or farther branch, whether 
by the male or female fide, or whether born of the wife 
or concubine, is not material, a baſtard being eſteemed 
as capable of ſucceeding to the throne as one born in 
wedlock ; and therefore, upon the deceaſe of a monarch, 
there ſeldom fails of being a great number of competitors, 
though the choice commonly falls on him who brings the 
ee number of friends and forces with him to the 

eld of election, provided he be of the church of Rome; 
for none elſe are permitted to ſtand as candidates for the 
crown. 

As ſoon as they have agreed-upon a ſucceſſor, all the 
grandees of the realm are Taminoned to appear on a plain 
near St. Salvadore, whence they proceed. in pomp to the 
cathedral, once a noble ſtructure built by the Portugueſe, 
but fince run to decay ; but on theſe occaſions an altar 
is richly adorned, and near it is a ſplendid throne, on 
which the biſhop or his vicar is ſeated; and near the 
other end of the altar is a chair of ſtate, on which is 


he 
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he is ſurrounded . candidates, who yet know not | 


who they have pitched upon, and now wait with impa- 
tience to hear him declared ; but, before he makes his 

roclamation; he riſes from his chair, and kneeling be- 
fore the altar makes a prayer, and then returning to his 
ſeat, pronounces a long ſpeech on the duties of a mo- 
narch, and the many cares and difficulties with which it 
is attended; after which he declares to the aſſembly, that 
he and the other electors, having impartially weighed the 
merit of the candidates, has choſen ſuch a one to enjoy 
the dignity of ſovereign. | x; 

He then ſteps forward, takes the new ſovereign by the 
hand, and bringing him to the biſhop, they both kneel 
before him. hile the king continues on his knees, the 

relate gives him a ſhort admonition, in which, among 
other things, he exhorts him to ſhew himſelf a zealous 
protector of the Chriſtian religion, and an obedient fon of 
the church. 

The uſual oaths are then adminiſtered to him; and 
he pronounces them with a loud voice; after which the 
biſhop leads him by the hand to the throne erected for 
him, puts the royal ſtandard into his hand, and a crown 
upon his head; upon which the whole aſſembly fall 
proftrate before him, acknowledging him for their king 
with loud acclamations; to which are added, the ſoun 
of martial inſtruments, and ſoon after the firing of artil- 
lery. The ceremony being over, the new king takes the 
name of one of the kings of Portugal, as all his predeceſ- 
ſors have done ever fince the reign of the firſt Chriſtian 


e There are two remarkable ceremonies which follow 
that of the king's coronation, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is that of the new monarch's publickly blefling 
the people; the other is that of his granting the inveſti- 
ture of the principal poſts and fiefs of his dominion. 
The days fixed for each are proclaimed with extraor- 
dina pand ceremony throughout the kingdom, and 
in St. Salvadore, by the firing of the artillery-and the 
ſound of muſical inſtruments. The firſt of theſe ceremo- 
nies brings a prodigious concourſe of people from all 
parts, for they eſteem his bleſſing of ſuch value, that they 
would think it a dreadful thing to be deprived of it. 
The monarch appears on the day appointed in the ut- 
moſt ſplendor, ſurrounded by his guards and a numerous 
court, with all the governors and nobles of his kingdom, 
magnificently dreſſed and attended. The ceremony is 
— on a ſpacious plain, ſufficient to contain the 
innumerable multitudes that flock to it, and on an emi- 
nence is raiſed a ſplendid throne covered with a canopy, 
from which he can ſee and be ſeen, and plainly diſtinguiſh 
his nobles and miniſters, who are [ſituated nearer or far- 
ther from him according to their rank. If there are an 
aſſembled who have incurred his diſpleaſure, he caſts his 
firſt looks upon them, and cauſes them to be driven from 
his preſence as wretches unworthy of his bleſſing ; when 
the populace, emulous to expreſs their zeal for their 
prince, lay violent hands on theſe obnoxious perſons, 
and drag them away, treating them with ſuch indigni- 
ties, that many loſe their lives before they can get out 
of the numerous crowd. By this means the king often 
gets rid of ſuch bad miniſters with the greateſt eaſe, whom 
be could not have attempted to puniſh without imminent 


danger. 

Theſe obnoxious perſons are no ſooner removed, than 
the king, addreſſing himſelf to the reſt of the aſſembly, 
exhorts them to preſerve their loyalty to him, and pro- 
miſes them in return his favour and protection. Then 


riſing from his throne, they proſtrate themſelves on the 


ground before him, and he gives them his bleffing, not 
in words, but by a peculiar ſpreading of his arms over 
them, and geſticulation of his fingers; for which they, 
on their part, expreſs their joy and gratitude by loud 
acclamations and clapping their hands. The whole ce- 
remony concludes with the ſound of various inſtruments, 
and the diſcharge of the artillery. From that time all 
who have ſurvived the diſgrace of being denied a ſhare 
in the blefling, are regarded with horror and contempt, 
except they can; by means of their friends, by rich 
preſents, and a ſubmiſſive behaviour, regain the royal 
favour ; Which if they do, they are admitted to his pre- 


| 


ſence, and his blefling wipes away all their former diſ< 
grace, * rn 
The ceremony of granting inveſtitures is performed 
with much the ſame ſplendor. On the day preſixed the 
king appears with the utmoſt magnificence on his throne; 
while all who are candidates for a new poſt, fief, or 
inveſtiture, lie proſtrate before him, encompaſſed by vaſt 
crowds of ſpectators, in the ſame poſture. At the third 
diſcharge of the artillery the candidates are regularly in- 
troduced to the foot of the throne, accompanied by all 
their relations and friends in the richeſt attire ; there 
kneeling at the lowermoſt ſtep of the throne, the grant is 
brought them by a chief miniſter z which having receiv- 
ed with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, the king informs them, 
in a ſet ſpeech, of the greatneſs of the favour he beſtows 
on them, the conditions upon which it is granted, and 
the duties he expects from them; to all which. they take 
à ſolemn oath to conform themſelves: after which the 
inſignia of their dignity are delivered to them, which are 
a white bonnet, more or leſs rich, according to the dig- 


nity granted, a flag of honour, a chair of ſtate, a ſcyme- 


tar, and a carpet. The whole concludes with proſtra- 
tions; clapping of hands, and thankful acclamations, ex- 


with ſuch tribute, and other hard conditions, as are im- 
poſſible to be performed, but by the oppreſſion of thoſe 
who are under them. „ 8444 | bis 
The whole buſineſs being thus diſpatched, the king 
riſes, and the ceremony is cloſed, as it began, with the 
loud huzzas of the people, and the noiſe of the artillery 
and muſical inſtruments; in the midſt of which he is con- 
ducted to his palace. IT 
As the court are fond of imitating the Portugueſe, 
ſhort cloaks, ſcarlet jackets, and long ſpados are worn 
by the nobility, who ſtrive to outvie each other in their 
elke and velvets, gold and ſilver tiſſue, Jace, fringe, and 
other finery; JE indeed, the whole court, with the 
retinue of the king, his table- furniture and attendants, 
his throne and ceremonials, are regulated after the Por- 
tugueſe model. His table is covered with variety of the 
moſt exquiſite meats, his ſide - board with the moſt deli- 
cate wines and other liquors, and he bas taſters to exa- 
mine every thing he eats and drinks. He has rich veſſels 
of gold and ſilver, ſolely for his own uſe, and always eats 
alone; for he never ſuffers any perſon, though of the 
higheſt rank, to fit with him: their greateſt privilege is 
to ſtand about him. The throne. of ſtate, on which he 
gives publick audience twice or three. times. a week, has 
an aſcent of three ſteps covered with Indian tapeſtry ; and 
the chair of ſtate on which he fits, as well as the table 
which ſtands before him, are covered en vel- 
vet, adorned with boſſes and nails of gold. 
When the king goes abroad, he is attended by a nu- 
merous guard, ſome of which are armed with muſquets, 
and others with lances, bows, and arrows; but they 
march before him without any regularity. Theſe are 
followed by crowds of muſicians, who may be heard at a 
reat diſtance, and ſerve. to give notice of his approach. 
Next to theſe are the officers of the houſhold, followed by 
the knights of the Holy Croſs, an order inſtituted by the 
firſt Chriſtian king of Congo. The king appears next, 
preceded by two young pages of the nobleſt families. in the 
kingdom; one bearing à royal ſhield, covered with a 
tyger's ſkin, and the ſword of ſtate adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones ; the other holds; a ſtaff, which bas a lar Ce 


knob of ſilver at each end, and is covered with red yel-, 


vet. On each fide of the king ride two officers, who 
keep fanning him with horſes tails ; and behind them j | 
a third, who holds over his head a large umbrella of re 
damaſk, richly, fringed and embroidered. The three laſt 
muſt alſo be of the moſt illuſtrious families of the king- 
dom. | | | 
He proceeds to maſs with much the ſame pomp; and, 
upon his alighting at the church, is led by two maſters 
of ceremonies to a chair, (in which he may fit when he 
thinks fit) and ſeveral velvet or damaſk cuſhions to kneel 
upon. As ſoon as he is placed, a lighted taper is put into 
his hand, which he gives to his next page, who holds it 
till the Goſpel is read, when he takes it from him, and 


holds it up till that is ended, and then the prieſt 3 
| 2 im 


er. the royal favour; though it is commonly ſaddled 
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him the Gofpel for him to kiſs it: At the offertory he 
walks towards the altar, where the prieſt gives him the 
patten tokiſs ; after which he makes his offering, and re- 


_ to his place. At the elevation of the * he 7 
the lighted taper again, and continues upon his knees dur- 
ing moſt of the — 2 of the maſs; all which time 
the muſic continues playing, and the proper anthems are 
ſung. The ſervice being ended, the king fits down and 
receives the compliments of his court ; and having given 
them his blefling, and his hand to kiſs, returns to the 
palace in the ſame pomp and order. | 

The king's court conſiſts not only of the officers of his 
houſhold, but of all the governors of his kingdom, who, 
on their coming to pay their homage and tribute, appear 
with a large and ſplendid retinue; to which may be ad- 
ded, his generals and other military officers, who are 
obliged to come and give an account of the ſucceſs of 
their arms and the ſtate of his forces. He has alſo his 
auditors, judges of different tribunals, counſellors, and 
| ſecretaries, whoſe buſineſs, however important and difh- 
cult, is ſoon diſpatched, becauſe every thing is tran ſact- 
ed in a verbal and ſummary manner, without any writ- 
ings : yet the multiplicity of affairs obliges them to ap- 
pear frequently before him, and, as few of them can 
read, his decifions and orders can only be received b 
word of mouth, and be conveyed by them to their diſ- 
tant clients, b rſons of known character, intruſted 
with ſome ande bes token that what they bring is the 
reſult of the royal will. However, if the diſtance of the 
place, or the nature of the meſſage, requires a fuller diſ- 
cuſfion, the king's orders are fent in writing to the go- 
vernor or officer concerned to ſee them executed; but 
then he is obliged to get ſome miſſionary or prieſt to read 
it to him, and to write an anſwer to it; which he muſt 
ſend by the ſame courier, to let his majeſty know how 

unctually his orders have been ed; the leaſt failure 

which being reckoned ſuch an offence as to cauſe him 

to be deprived of his office, or even of all he is worth. 
Thus theſe great officers, notwithſtanding their vaſt au- 
thority and outward grandeur, are in fact as great flaves 
as thoſe over whom * nize, and live in conti- 
nual dread of ſome ſignal token of his diffidence and re- 
ſentment, either of which is ſufficient to procure their 
deſtruction. : | 1 | 

Though the king's palace, which was built by the Por- 
tugueſe, is vaſtly ſpacious, grand, and commodious, yet 
the ſeraglio may properly be termed a priſon. He is al- 
lowed but one wife, yet may have as many concubines as 
he pleaſes ; and theſe, on entering the palace, are con- 
fined during the remainder of their life, Their apart- 
ments are furrounded either with ſtrong high walls, or 
quickſet hedges,” of ſuch a height and thickneſs, that no 
mortal can go over or through them, The government 
of this encloſure is uſually committed to ſome favourite 
nobleman. ©: | 

The lady who is married to the king is tiled miſtreſs 
of the women, on account of her being ſet over all the 
reſt of his ſeraglio. Before his marriage a tribute is levied 
throughout his kingdom, for a dowry for the young 
princeſs : but this is not the only tax paid on this occa- 


dered to meafure the length and breadth of every bed, 
and the owner is: taxed ſo much for every ſpan. The 
marriage-ceremony is no ſooner over, than is con- 
ducted to her apartment in the royal palace, with all the 
young ladies that are to be her conſtant attendants, 
where moſt of their time is ſpent in diverſions. * The king 
| Has' not only free acceſs to her when he pleaſes; but 
makes no ſcruple of taking the ſume' freedom with any 
of thoſe young ladies, as he does with his other concubines, 
netwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of his father con- 
feſſor, or of the moſt zealous miſſionaries. | 
His ſtanding forces are neither numerous nor well diſ- 
_ ciplined, and are ſtill worſe armed and cloathed ; but 
they are all obliged to appear at their ſtated muſters, 
where they are uſually exerciſed and taught particularly 
how to uſe their defenfive weapons, and cover their bo- 
dies, which are naked from the waiſt upwards, with 
their ſhields, made of thick ſkins, with ſuch dexterity, as 
to avoid the miſſive weapons of the enemy. They are 
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n; for, on his wedding-day, - proper officers are or- | pl 
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alſo inſtructed how to. fall on the foe with a deſperate 
kind of bravery, which they generally do upon all oc» 
Phet muſt ant! 

heſe muſters are conſtantly made on St. James 
when the vaſlal princes and —— bia their og)? 
ings to the king ; and he not only feaſts them, but gives 
them his blefing, in the manner already deſcribed, The 
army thus aſſembled is divided into ſeveral bodies, before 
| which the king marches, attended by his court, and tak 
_—_ view of them, commends or diſcommends, py. 
niſhes or rewards them, as he ſees occaſion ; after which 
theſe bodies engage in a ſham fight, with as much ſeem. 
ing fury, as if they were attacking an enemy. 

he ceremony of the fight being over, the king gene- 
rally treats the combatants with a plentiful ſupper on the 
held of battle, which is greedily devoured by his hungry 
gueſts, though the duſt they have raiſed is ſo thick that 
a ſtranger can hardly breathe or ſee through 
they have conſumed all the proviſions ſet _ them 
the feaſt uſually concludes with muſic, dancing, and other 
diverſions : during which they drink till, overcome by the 
liquor, and the fatigue of the day, they all lie down up- 
on the bare ground, and ſleep till the next morning. 

Theſe troops are under the command of the governors 
of the provinces, and march under them in every expe- 
dition and incurſion into an enemy's country; but wen 
the king goes in perſon, they are obliged to repair to the 
royal ſtandard, under their reſpective officers, with their 
arms and proviſions ; which laſt are but juſt ſufficient to 
keep them alive two or three days : but in theſe excur- 
ſions they ſeize on all that come in their way, without 
regard to friend or foe, as cattle, beaſts wild or tame, 
corn, fruit, and even ſerpents, inſects, aud the bark and 
root of trees, leaving nothing behind them but the moſt 
dreadful devaſtation and miſery, which appears where-ever 
they paſs ; for the poor inhabitants of the villages, at the 
firſt alarm of their approach, retire into the woods, moun- 
tains, or other places of ſafety, with their families, cat- 
tle, and what other effects they are able to carry off with 
them; and leave their houſes and the reſt of their goods 
to their mercy. But, notwithſtanding theſe dreadful ra- 
vages, vaſt numbers periſh in their march through hun- 
ger, fickneſs, and many other accidents, fo that the king 
loſes more than half his army before he comes in fight of 
the enemy; and is ſometimes obliged to return, by the 
unfitneſs of the ſeaſon, with leſs than one-third part of 
it, without having ſtruck a ſtroke, or injured any but his 
own ſubjects. 8 

They always endeavour, if poſſible, to engage the ene- 
my in 2 ſpacious plain, and begin the attack with greater 
fury than regularity; for the commander's authority 
ceaſes to have any check upon them, from the moment 
the onſet is begun. The fight continues with che ſame 
obſtinacy, till one ſide begins to give way, which is no 
ſooner perceived, than the reſt take to their heels without 
paying 2 to the officers who endeavour to ſtop 
them. The flight of one army encourages the other to 
| purſue, and the flaughter is continued without intermiſ- 
ſion; no quarter being given by either fide, till the 
vanquiſhed are out of their reach. They then return, 
under the enemy's camp, ſeize all the men, women, 
and children they find there, with all the ſtragglers that 
fall into their hands, and brand them as ſlaves, conſider- 
ing them as the moſt valuable part of the ſpoil, and 
gladly ſend them, the firſt opportunity, to be fold to the 

uropeans. As for the wounded, few, if any, ſurvive 
the defeat; for their weapons being poiſoned, wherever 
they draw blood-the perſon ſpeedily dies, unleſs provided 
with ſome extraordinary antidote, which is the caſe of 
few befides thoſe of 4 rank. 

A victory is generally followed by a peace; but it be- 
ing concluded upon the victor's terms, it ſeldom proves 
67, £0298 duration than till the vanquiſhed have recover- 
ed ſufhcient ftrength to renew the war. 

The Congoeſe have no written laws, but every pro- 
vince has what they term a royal judge, and has the power 
of deciding all cauſes in civil and criminal affairs; an ap- 
peal, however, may be made; from bis deciſion to the 
king, who preſides twice a week at the ſuptame court, 


it. After 


and determines all affairs by his abſolute authptity. Tho | 
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royal judge has inferior ories under him in every town 
and community, from whoſe ſentence the parties may ap- 
peal to him; but this is ſeldom done, except in matters 
of great moment. 
Every jud 
monly conſiſts of twelve; and, when the cauſe is brought 
before him, hears and examines the parties, and their 
evidence. | | 
Tze plaintiff and defendant are the only pleaders ; the 
former begins and endeavours to lay open his cauſe as 
well as he can,-and the other anſwers him. If any think 
themſelves incapable of pleading their own cauſe, they 
are allowed to nominate a friend to do it for.them, who 
muſt he inſtructed in every thing before he appears in 
court. When both ſides have been heard, ſometimes 
once, and ſometimes oftener, the judge recapitulates the 
whole evidence to his aſſiſtants, and aſks their opinion; 
when, if any difference or diſpute ariſes between them, 
he endeavours to bring them over to his ſide: but whe- 
ther he does or not, he immediately pronounces ſentence, 
and diſmiſſes the parties; ſo that a law-ſuit is generally 
begun and ended in two or three hours time, 
They uſe nearly the ſame method in criminal caſes, in 
which only three offences are deemed capital ; theſe are 
'freaſon, murder, and ſorcery. In the former the offen- 
det's punifhment chiefly depends on the will of the prince, 
who generally condemns him to lofe both his head 
and eſtate ; the latter of which is confiſcated into the 
treaſury. The man convicted of murder is immediately 
beheaded, unleſs ſome aggravating circumſtances require 
a more feyere death, or the relations of the deceaſed pe- 
tition for his being puniſhed with greater ſeverity ; in 
which caſe he is uſually delivered up to them, that they 
may puniſh him in what manner they think proper; and 
this is 1 done immediately after the ſentence is 
CREED he pretended crime of magic, or ſorcery, 
ſaid by the Portugueſe prieſts to be very common in 
the unconverted provinces, and is on that account pu- 
niſhed'more feverely ; the perſon whom they pretend to 
have convicted of it being immediately burned alive. 
Other puniſhments for ſmaller crimes are the baſtinado, 
whipping, fines, and impriſonments 3 the two former 
generally falling to the lot of the poor, and the two laſt 
to that of the wealthy. 
As for the Portugueſe, they are allowed a judge of 
their own nation to determine not only all law-ſuits a- 
mong themſelves, but between them and the natives, 
who decides all controverſies according to the laws of 
Portugal, a circumſtance which muſt be conſidered as 
extremely unjuſt, | 


SECT. x. 
Of the Religion of the Natives of Congo. 


HE religion of 2 before the arrival of the 
1 Portugueſe, was idolatry, which is ftill preſerved 
in a great part of the country, where they acknowledge 
a Supreme Being, whom they call Nzambiam-pongu, and 
believe to be omnipotent, and aſcribe to him the crea- 
tion of their country ; but imagine that he committed all 
ſublunary things to the care and government of a mul- 
titude o ſubordinate deities, ſome of whom preſide over 
the air, others over the fire, earth, and ſea, the lakes and 
rivers, winds, ftorms, rain, lightning, and drought ; 
men and beaſts, fowls and fiſhes, trees, fruits ; and, in 
ſhort, on all the bleflings and curſes to which this world 
and its inhabitants are fubjet. Hence aroſe an immenſe 


multitude of falſe ſubordinate deities, who had their idols 


ſ· - 
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and a prodigious variety of gangas, or priefts, and 
Aitious — which * Al uſed in thoſe parts 
kingdom that have not yet received the Portugueſe re- 
ligion, eſpecially towards the Eaſt; and indeed many of 
theſe ſuperſtitious rites are ſtill practiſed among thoſe 
who make an open profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 

But. though the ignorant people were taught to ac- 
knowledge ſuch a variety of inferior deities, they were 
left entirely at liberty to chooſe which of them they 

pleaſed as the object of their worſhip. and confidence, and 


to repreſent them in what ſhape they thqught fit, whether. 


ww 


chooſes a number of aſſiſtants, which com- 
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| this fatal calamity, his life is no ſooner 
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of lions, tygers, - crocodiles, goats, or ſerpents; ot of 
trees and plants of different kinds; or the ſtatues or pie- 
tures. of men, unſkilfully carved or painted, fome of 
which ,they worſhip in their houſes, and others in 
mean temples erected to theit honour: Their worſhip 
conſiſted in kneeling, proſtrations, - fumigations; — 
other rites : but what was moſt inſiſted u by the 
gangas, as indiſpenſibly neceſſary, was offering to them 
ſome of their moſt valuable effects, whether for food or 
apparel, or other uſeful purpoſes, In this the principal 
revenues of the gangas confiſted, they felling them the 
favour of the deities. at an exorbitant price. ; 

Theſe prieſts ſtill perſuade the people, that no public 
calamity, as earthquakes, inundations; peſtilence, fa- 
mine, and the like, happen but through the diſpleaſure 
of their gods, between whom and them they pretend to 
be the ſole mediators, and to know what ſacrifices and 
oblations are neceſlary to diſarm their anger; and when 
the calamities are removed, they demand new offerings 
by way of thankſgiving. If a perſon be fick; he muſt 
appeaſe the offended deities by ſuch ſacrifices as the ganga 
preſcribes. | 

As theſe unhappy wretches are very numerous, and ex- 
tend themſelves towards the eaſtern parts of the kingdom, 
ſo they, are divided into a multitude of ſects, each of 
which have their peculiar gods, manner of worſhip, and 
different kinds of gangas ; and every ganga has his par- 
ticular office. Some are applied to for procuring bleſ- 
ſings, others to avert judgments, to cure diſeaſes, to re- 
move witchcrafts and inchantments; others are con- 
ſulted about making of war, the ſucceſs. of their excur- 
ſions, and the proper time for ſowing and reaping ; in all 
which caſes they people muſt never come empty-handed. 
They are generally ſo ſcrupulous, that they will not 
even venture to build a hut, without conſulting ſome 
ganga, and putting the building under the protection of 
a deity ; nor does the owner dare to enter into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, without —_— previouſly employed the 
ganga to make the proper ſacrifices, fumigations, and 
other ceremonies, in order to ſecure that protection. 

Except at their new moons they have no ſtated times of 
worſhip, but what the preſident of the gangas appoints, 
or as occaſion is ſuppoſed to require, as after a victory, 
a good harveſt, or any other public bleſſing. He alone 
has the privilege of © WR the ſacrifices and other 
rites proper for the ſolemnity ; and he likewiſe preſcribes 
the ceremonies, — | muſic, and dancing with which 
they are to be crowned. 

ut the higheſt in power and dignity of the prieſtly 

order is a perſon ſtiled Shalome, whom they reverence 
as a kind of pope, and to him they offer the firſt produce 
of the land. No perſon of any rank is allowed to enter 
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| |-bis houſe under the ſevereſt penalties, unleſs it be by his 


permiſſion, or on ſome urgent occaſions ; for he there 
keeps his ſovereign tribunal, not only for religious, but 
for civil affairs; for the diſpatch of which he appoints 
a number of ſubſtitutes, over whom he preſides in chief. 
Such is the regard paid by the people to this chief prieft, 
that they are ſaid to think it a capital and unpardonable 
crime to have ahy conju commerce with their own 
wives or concubines while he is abſent from his uſual 
place of reſidence, either upon public or private affairs, 
of which he always takes care to'give them previous no- 
tice, as well as of his return. And this the natives, 
though naturally libidinous, are generally careful to ab- 
ſtain from, for fear of putting themſelves into the power 
of thoſe females ; for it ſometimes happens that a woman, 
weary of her huſband, will accuſe him of incontinence at 
this time, merely to rid of him and marry another. 
Among the high notions which the people entertain of 
this chief prieſt is one that is not ſo advantageous, nor 
in all probability ſo * to him; that is, that by the 
dignity of his office he is exempt from dying a natural 
death ; and that ſhould it ever happen otherwiſe to any 
of them, the world would ſoon be at an end. To prevent 
perceived to be in 
danger, either through ſickneſs or old age, than his ſuc- 
ceſſor is impowered to go and diſpatch him with his own 
828 * A Tres on Lis head with a green : 
cudgel, or by ſtrangling him with a rope; immediately 
after which he is inſtalled into his office, ha 
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The mokiſſos, or images, are for the moſt part formed 
of wood in the ſhape of a goat, with the head of a tor- 
toiſe; and in theſe images ſome ſpirit to whom the Al- 

mighty has committed the government of a particular 

ry nature, is ſuppoſed to refide. Hence the prieſts 
ce around them, and aſk them queſtions in relation 

to paſt and future events. Such regard do the pagans of 
theſe countries pay to theſe mokiſſos, which are made in 
various forms, that if a man, wearied with his burthen, 
throw it down in the highway, and leave a knot of 
twiſted graſs upon it, to ſhew that he has left it under 
the care of his mokiſſo, no pagan will ventitre to meddle 
with it. | 

In ſhort, theſe prieſts not only ſearch into fu- 
turity, and offer up their prayers and praiſes to the ſpirits 
which they ſuppoſe refide in the idols, but alſo ſerve as 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, generally making uſe of ſimples; 
and if theſe fail, they pretend that a certain ominous bird 
flew over the head of the patient, and prevented the ope- 
ration of the medicine; or its effect was deſtroyed by 
means of witchcraft. 

Here, as well as in India, my ordeal-trials, fome 
of which are by fire, others by boiling water, others by 
a poiſoned draught, which is to kill the perſon if guilty, 
or to prove harmleſs if he be innocent; but as the 
gangas have the whole management, they are ſaid by 

e Portugueſe to manage it ſo, that the guilty, if they 

bribe them high, ſhall eſcape unhurt; while the innocent, 
for want of that caution, ſhall be adjudged guilty. 
The Portugueſe pretend, that by their means Chriſ- 
—_ is become the eſtabliſhed religion of all the con- 
v provinces of the kingdom: this indeed is ſaying 
a great deal; but it appears from the generality of writers, 
that the Congoeſe have only changed their ſuperſtitions, 
and become more corrupt in their morals. Inſtead of re- 
ceiving the Goſpel, which breathes piety, meekneſs, and 
humanity, and which never was put into their hands, 
they have had before their eyes cruel and revengeful bi- 
gots, who have drawn the ſword of perſecution, and 
taught them cruelty, treachery, diſſimulation, and thoſe 
other vices which Chriſtianity, much more than pagan- 
iſm, condemns. 

Indeed, if we may believe the generality of writers, 
the greateſt of theſe extenſive regions have little elſe 
but the bare name of Chriſtian, Though popery has got 
a footing there, we find nothing of that 2 and religi- 
ous pageantry practiſed in other Romiſh countries; no 
ſtately cathedrals, no cardinals, patriarchs, archbiſhop- 
rics, rich abbeys, or well-endowed monaſteries and con- 
vents. We hear nothing of their grand feſtivals and ſo- 
lemnities, except ſuch as are rather of a ſecular nature; 
and on which the court and nobles of the kingdom re- 
pair to the church in great ſtate, and ſumptuous apparel, 
to hear maſs. Some of the natives are repreſented as 
arrant hypocrites, who embraced the Romiſh religion 
only to ingratiate themſelves with the Portugueſe, while 
they retain all their old heatheniſh ſuperſtitions, and 
privately worſhip their idols. Others who have per- 
— received more inſtruction from their living nearer 
the churches, and under the eyes of the Portugueſe, will 
expreſs a contempt for ſuch ſenſeleſs ſuperſtitions; and, in 
compliance with the church, will conform ſo far to the laws 
as to go regularly to maſs and confeſſion, and will con- 
ſent to have but one wife; but could never be perſuaded 
of the unlawfulneſs of having as many concubines as 
they can maintain. As to other immoralities, ſuch as 
cruelty, fraud, oppreſſion, idleneſs, exceſſive pride, and 

Moth, they ſee them more or leſs practiſed by moſt of 

the European Chriſtians who live among them. 


SECT. XL 


Of the Trade of Congo, and the barbarous Manner in which 
tbe Slaves are tranſported by the Portugueſe from Congo and 


the neighbouring Kingdoms to America. 
HE chief commodities. brought by the Portugueſe 


- vi T into Congo are either the produce of Braſil, or 
the manufactures of Europe. The former chiefly con- 
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fiſts in grain, fruit, plants, and other - proviſions ; ang 
the latter of Turky carpets, Engliſh cloths, and light 
ſtuffs made of cotton, linen, and woollen for cloathing ; 
copper and braſs veſſels; blue earthen- ware; rings and 
ornaments of gold arid filver z: braſs and baſer metals; 
coral, glaſs beads, bugles, and other trinkets ; a great 
variety of tools and utenſils ; tobacco, wine, brandy, and 
other ſpirituous liquors. 

In return for theſe articles they carry off ſuch a pro- 
digious number of ſlaves for their plantations in Ameri 
that ſome make the yearly amount from this kingdom, 
and ſome other ſettlements on the ſame coaſt, to be near 
fifteen or ſixteen thouſand. Many of theſe indeed die in 
their paſſage, which is not at all ſurprifing, if we con- 
ſider the inhuman manner in which thoſe poor unſortu- 
nate wretches are ſhipped - off and conveyed from one 
country to another. Seven or eight hundred men and 
women are promiſcuouſly —. like herrings into the 
hold of one ſhip, where they can lie only on one ſide 
upon the bare boards, and are oſten forced to lie double 
during the whole voyage, with no other proviſions than 
horſe-beans and water, ſuffocated for want of air, and 
with their own ſtench ; ſome dead, others dying, and 
moſt of them labouring under ſome grievous diſorder, if 
not under a complication of diſtempers; without any re- 
freſhment, except perhaps a little freſh air to breathe in 
once a day, if they are able to come up upon deck ; or 
any other proſpect, but that of ending their lives in the 
moſt miſerable ſlavery. | 

This indeed is far from being the moſt melancholy fide 
of the proſpect that preſents itſelf to the minds of theſe 
unhappy wretches; for there is a ſtrange and dreadful 
notion, that all who are fold for ſlaves in America are 
immediately to be butchered on their landing, in ſome 
dreadful manner, in order to have their bones burned 
and calcined to make gun-powder with ; and their fleſh, 
fat, and marrow to be preſſed into an oil, which they 
believe is the only ſort the Europeans bring from Africa; 
and what confirms them in this opinion is, its being 
brought in ſkins, which they imagine to be thoſe of the 
poor ſlaves from whoſe fleſh the oil is extracted. 

Theſe notions are ſo. firmly believed through all thoſe 
parts, that the very threatening of the moſt obſtinate 
and ſtubborn flave to fell him into America, is ſufficient 
to terrify him into the moſt obſequious ſuppleneſs and 
obedience : the thoughts of being burnt into gun-powder, 
and melted into oil, being more dreadful to them than 
the moſt cruel puniſhment. | 

From theſe inhuman hardſhips, and theſe dreadful 
fears, one might wonder that ſo many ſhould out-live 
the paſſage ; but it appears till more amazing, that an 
creatures of the human form, and eſpecially fach as call 
themſelves Chriſtians, ſhould be ſo hardened as to treat 
their poor fellow creatures after ſo barbarous a manner, 
merely for the ſake of reaping a little more profit by each 
vo ; for as one of them is bought in Congo, or An- 
gola, for three or four pounds, and ſeldom ſells for les 
in America than twenty-fve or thirty, one would be apt 
to imagine, that, ſetting aſide religion and humanity, the 
great profit obtained by them might procure thoſe miſe- 
rable objects a more compaſſionate treatment. 

Beſides the ſlaves continually brought from other parts 
into Congo and Angola, to be ſhipped off for America, 
there remains a ſufficient number in the kingdom to do all 
the laborious works, as building of houſes, felling and 
ſawing of timber, carrying men and other burthens, and 
working of ſeveral buſineſſes, as butchers, cooks, huntſ- 
men, fiſhermen, and performing all the lower offices of 


— 


| families. Indeed, if we except a few moveables and 


cattle, flaves are reckoned the greateſt riches which thoſe 
of the inferior. and even middle rank have to boaſt of, or 
to bequeath to their children and relations. 

The Portugueſe ſettled in this kingdom have taught 
the natives the uſe of weights and meaſures, of which 
they had not, till then, the leaſt notion; nor have they 
to this time any uſe for them, conſidering their po- 
verty and way of life. | 
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I the firſt Diſcovery of Congo by the Portugueſe, and by what 
V Alas — 2 the Nazis ü 


Tx Portugueſe had been for ſome years making 
| diſcoveries along the coaſt of Africa, in order to 
find a paſſage to the Indies, when, in the year 1484, kin 
John II. of Portugal, ſent Diego Cam, one of the — 
expert ſailors in his ſervice, and a gentleman of an en- 
terpriſing genius, to make diſcoveries ſtill farther to the 
ſouth than any of his former navigators had been, 
Cam ſet fail with this view, and endeavouring to double 
the Cape of Catalina, fell inſenſibly into the rapid ſtream 
of the river Zaira, when its great breadth and depth 
ſoon determined him to ſail nearer, and to caſt anchor at 
its mouth, not doubting that it had inhabitants on each 
ſide. He had not rowed far up the river before he ſaw 
a number of the natives, whoſe ſhape, complexion, and 
hair greatly reſembled thoſe of the other negroes whom 
he had already ſeen ; nor were they in the leaſt alarmed 
at the appearance of theſe ſtrangers ; but onnng up to 
them in the gentleſt manner, 'preſented them ſome of 
their fruits and other refreſhments, which Cam grate- 
fully accepted, and, in return, made them ſome equiva- 
lent preſents, The misfortune was, that they had no 
other method of underſtanding each other but by ſigns ; 
ſo that it was not without ſome difficulty that he was at 
laſt informed, that they were ſubject to a very powerful 
prince, who reſided a few days journey up into the 
country. 

Cam was extremely delighted with their account and 
behaviour, and no leſs defirous of being informed who this 
powerful prince was, and if poſſible of entering into an 
alliance with him ; he therefore prevailed upon four or 
five of the natives, by means of his preſents, to conduct 
an equal number of his officers to St. Salvadore. Theſe 
were entruſted with conſiderable preſents for the king and 
court, and allowed a certain time for their return: but 
the rapidity of the river, contrary winds, and other obſta- 
cles, added to the length of the journey, prevented his 
ſeeing them at the time expected; ſo that after havin 
ſtayed double the time that had been fixed, he reſoly 
hb them behind, and to fail back to Portugal ; but 
took with him four of the natives who were in his ſhip, 
who proved to be men of neble birth and excellent under- 
ſtanding, as hoſtages for his own countrymen, Some 
ſay they willingly offered to accompany him into Portu- 

: however, it is certain he took great care of them 
uring the voyage; and, by the time of their arrival at 
the Portugueſe court, they had made ſuch a ſurpriſing 
rogreſs in learning that language, that they could inform 
bis majeſty of ſeveral important matters which he en- 
Juired of them; with which king John was ſo highly 
delighted, that, having made them very conſiderable pre- 
ſents, he ordered Cam to fail with them back to Congo, 
and ſent by him very valuable preſents of European rari- 
ties to their king and his court, charging them to ex- 
hort their monarch, in his name, to become a convert 
to the worſhip of the only true God, and to permit the 
Chriſtian religion to be propagated throughout his do- 
minions. | | | 

Cam returning to Congo the following year, was highly 
pleaſed to find his men in good health, and perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with the kind reception they had met with at court, 
and from the natives in general. It was not long before 
he ſent a formal embaſly to the king, accompanied with 
the rich preſents he had brought from wing On the 
other hand, the four young natives, no leſs charmed 
with all they had ſeen, and the noble treatment they had 
received in that country, blazed abroad, both at their 
own court, and wherever they came, the magnificence of 
the Portugueſe court and nation. In ſhort, a firm alliance 
was ſoon concluded between the two crowns, which till 
ſubſiſts, though it has been ſuſpended by ſome intervening 
wars. a 

While this alliance was tranſacting at the court of 
Congo, Cam ſet-ſail, and diſcovered the coaſt as far as 
the twenty-ſecond degree north latitude ; and then, re- 


turning back to Congo, went in great ſtate to pay a viſit 


*miral, who had cauſed a magnificent altar to 
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to the king, in order to thank hiin for che favours con- 
ferred on him and his nation, and was received with all 
poſſible magnificence. At his deſire, he gave him a full 
account of the grandeur of his king's dominions.z of the 
government, laws, cuſtoms, and more particularly of the 
religion of the Portugueſe, in ſuch terms as not only 
made that prince conceive the higheſt efteem and 
for that people, but expreſs his earneſt deſire to become 
a member of that church; and, at Cam's departure, the 
king appointed Zachut, one of the young nobles whom 
he had before taken to Portugal, to go now as his am- 
baſſador at that court, with orders to. entreat his Por- 
tugueſe majeſty to ſend ſome holy men to inftru& him 
and his ſubjects in the Chriſtian faith. He alſo ſent ſome 
other young Congoeſe with him, that they might learn 
the new religion; together with a large quantity of 
elephants teeth, carpets, and cloths made of the palm 
tree, as preſents to his Portugueſe majeſty, | 
Cam ſoon after weighed anchor and departed. At his 
arrival at Liſbon he preſented the Congoeſe ambaſſador 
and the other young nobles to the king, who was great 
pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the expedition, and gave all 
theſe ſtrangers a moſt gracious reception. They Raid in 
Portugal near three years, during which great care was 
taken to inſtru them, not only in the principles of re- 
ligion, but in all the polite exerciſes ſuitable to their rank ; 
and at length they were baptized at Beja, where the 
court then reſided. The ceremony was performed with 
the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence, the king himſelf 
ſtanding godfather to the ambaſſador Zachut, to whom. 


| he gave his own name. Soon after this ſolemnity he 


ſent them back into their own country. in three ſhips, 
the command of which was-given to Gonſalez de Souza, 
with whom he alſo ſent ſeveral prieſts, with mitres, cha- 
lices, fonts, and other church veſſels and ornaments of 
great value; but Gonſalez, dying in the paſſage, was 
ucceeded by Roderigo Souza, his near relation. | 
This ſquadron arrived at the city ot Sogno, which is 
ſituated on the river Zaira, in Auguſt following, and they 
were all joyfully received by the governor of the pro- 
vince, who ſoon after their arrival was baptized by the 
name of Emanuel, which was that of the king of Portu- 
gal's brother. This ceremony was performed in the 
open country, in the preſence of the Portugueſe ad- 
T erected 

for that purpoſe, where, after maſs was ended, this no- 
bleman, with one of his ſons, and ſome of his officers, 
were received into the church before a vaſt concourſe of 
the natives, who flocked thither on that occaſion; ; 
Admiral Souza, now taking leave of his noble con- 
verts, haſlened to the court, and there gave the king an 
account of his uncle's converſion and baptiſm; with which 
he was ſo pleaſed, that he enlarged his dominions, and 
gave him power to deſtroy all the heathen temples and 
other monuments of idolatry within his government. 
His majeſty was alſo highly 1 with receiving the 
ſacred veſſels and ornaments brought from Portugal, 
which he examined with great attention, and liſtened to 
the explication the prieſts gave him of their uſe ; the re- 
ſult of which was, that he reſolved to build immediately 
a ſumptuous church in his capital for the reception of the 
Portugueſe prieſts and utenſils. This ſtructure was ſoon 
completed ; after which it was conſecrated under the 
name of the Church of the Holy Croſs, bs 
Soon after the king and queen, with ſeveral of the no- 
bility, were e baptized in his new church. The 
ceremony was performed with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence: the king took the name of John, and the queen 
that of Eleanora, in compliment to the king and queen 
of Portugal, whoſe ambaſſador, as their repreſentative, 
aſſiſted at the ceremony. Their example was followed 
by many thouſands of their ſubjects; the king the more 
zealouſly promoting it, as he was going to ſuppreſs a re- 
bellion which broke out in one of the provinces of his 
kingdom. Upon this occaſion Souza, the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador, preſented him a royal ſtandard, on which a 


croſs was embroidered ; and, in his maſter's name, ex- 


horted him to put his whole confidence in the divine Sa- 
viour whoſe religion he had now embraced, and to rely 


ſolely on his aſſiſtance for the ſucceſs of that expedition, 


to which he himſelf would accompany him with an 
| hundred 


396 
hundred armed Portugueſe. © The king gained a compleat 
victory over the rebels, and was upon the point of enter- 
ing their territories, in order to chaſtiſe them with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, according to the cuſtom of the country; 
when Souza diverted him from it, and by his timely me- 
diation prevented that province being laid waſte by fire 
and ſword. | - 
At Souza's departure, great civilities paſſed between 
him and the king, with whom he left a great number of 
inicans to carry on the affairs of religion, and par- 
ticularly to h to the people. About the ſame time, 
the king's eldeſt ſon returning from an expedition againſt 
ſome rebels in the ſouthern provinces, over whom he 
had obtained a victory, was baptized by the name of Al- 
phonſo, and continued a ous proſelyte during his 
whole life; but his younger brother, named Panzo Aqui- 
tima, fond of the heathen ſuperſtitions in which he had 
been educated, became an irreconcileable enemy both to 
the Portugueſe and their religion, and made uſe of ſuch 
artifices to exaſperate his father againſt thoſe ſtrangers, 
that he prevailed upon him, not only to apoſtatize, but 
to perſecute all the Chriſtian converts who refuſed to fol- 
low his example. Among theſe, prince Alphonſo reſiſted 
all his — and menaces, and endeavoured, to the 
utmoſt of his power, to defeat all his brother's cabals; 
but in return was accuſed of treaſonable practices, and 
being baniſhed to a remote province, his younger bro- 
ther was appointed his father's ſucceſſor. 
\ The king, however, ſoon after diſcovered the trea- 
that had been uſed againſt Alphonſo, and not 
only recalled him from baniſhment, but gave him the 
ernment of one of the chief provinces of the king- 
m. Alphonſo with his uſual zeal, began his govern- 
ment by prohibiting the worſhip of idols, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties, which not only drove a vaſt number of 
his own ſubjects to his brother, the declared patron 
of idolatry; but induced his father to order him to 
come to court, unleſs he immediately repealed the 
law he had made againſt worſhipping the gods of his 
country. Alphonſo excuſed himſelf from complying, 
and at the ſame time ſent the king word, that the mul- 


titude of buſineſs he had upon his hands would not 


permit him to Jeave his government. 
In the year 1492, the king being worn out with age 
and infirmities, was viſibly haſtening to his end, upon 
which Alphonſo was adviſed by his friends to march 
againſt his brother, and to ſeize upon the capital, which 
he declined, till he had certain intelligence of his fa- 
ther's death, and then entered it in the night. The 
next morning he appeared upon the fore the 
royal palace, at the head of his friends and Chriſtian 
forces, and, in a ſhort ſpeech, informed them of the 
g's death, and of his being the next heir to the 
=> z upon which he was proclaimed king, with the 
uſuaÞ formalities. 
. Panzo, being then at the head of a numerous army, no 
ſooner received the news of his brother's being ſeated on 
the throne, than dividing his forces into two columns, 
he marched directly againſt him. Alphonſo, who had 
only a handful of Chriſtian ſoldiers, and about forty 
Portugueſe, expected him with undaunted courage, and 
both by his words and example inſpired his men with 
fuch intrepidity, that they gained a complete victory, 
and drove the diſconſolate Panzo, accompanied only by 
an old experienced officer into a wood, where, in their 
flight, they both fell into a large trap deſigned to catch 
wild beaſts. The prince digd about two days after, part- 
ly by the hurt he received in his fall, and partly of grief 
and deſpair. Upon which the old officer ſent a ſubmiſ- 
five meſſage to the king, to let him know that it was 
indifferent to him whether he obtained his pardon, or 
an order for his execution ; but begged if his majeſty 
choſe the latter, he would permit him firſt to be received 
into the Chriftian church by baptiſm ; adding, that as 
he could not help looking upon the late victory over fo 
ſuperior an enemy as altogether miraculous, he earneſt- 
iy requeſted; that he might die a wotſhipper of the great 
od from whom he had obtained it; 
Whether his behaviour was ſincere, or merely an ar- 
. tifice, the king was ſo highly pleaſed: with it, that he 
freely pardoned and p him; and having cauſed 
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church. The reſt of Panzo's army readi] 
' ſubmit ; but he refuſed to ſuffer them to tak 


Coxco Proves: 


him to be inſtructed, he was received into the Chriſtian 
offered to 
e the oaths 


of fidelity to him, except thoſe who were idolators 
conſented to — their religion. 
Many of the Congoeſe now made a profeſſion of 


embracing Chriſtianity; and if any credit is to be given 
to the Portugueſe writers, this king was a moſt excellent 
preacher, and frequently made long diſcourſes upon the 
truth and — of the Chriſtian religion, the certain- 

of future rewards and puniſhments, and on other ſub. 
jects of the higheſt moment. But what greatly contri- 
buted to the promotion of the Chriſtian religion, was the 
the great regard he ſhewed to all the Portugueſe in gene- 
ral, and eſpecially to the Dominican monks who had been 
ſent to convert his ſubjects. To the former he granted 
the privilege of ſettling in what part of his dominions 
they liked beſt, gave them conſiderable lands and immu- 
nities, and enacted ſevere penalties againſt ſuch of his 
ſubjects as ſhould dare to moleſt them. He took the Do- 
minican friars under his immediate protection, built them 
ſeveral new monaſterjes and churches in ſeveral parts of 
his kingdom, and omitted nothing that could render them 
reſpected. He even ſtudied the Portugueſe tongue, in 
order to interpret to his people the ſermons of thoſe 
preachers, and afterwards ſtrove to inculcate them the 
deeper by ſome remarks of his own: 

Some time after Alphonſo, at the deſite of Emanuel king 
of Portugal, ſent his ſon and a number of young noble- 
men to Liſbon, where Emanuel ſpared neither pains nox 
expence to procure them the ableſt teachers. 

The fame year his Portugueſe majeſty ſent a ſplendid 
embaſſy to Congo, accompanied with magnificent pte- 
ſents, particularly a noble ſtandard, with a coat of arms, 
which the king and his ſueceſſors were afterwards to bear, 
richly embroidered upon it in their proper colours. This 
conſiſted of a croſs argent, upon a ground gules, can- 
toned with four other eſcutcheons of the fame, char 
ed with five torteaux ſables, ſaulterwiſe: and theſe arms 
the kings of Congo have borne ever ſince. 

This prince died in the year 1525, and was ſucceeded 

his fon Don Pedro, who alſo diſtinguifhed himſelf by 
his zeal for the Portugueſe and their religion, who dying 
without iſſue in 15 30, left the crown to his brother Fran- 
ciſco, who was alſo a friend to the Portugueſe; but dying, 
after a reign of only two years, he left the crown to his 
firſt couſin, named Diego; who alſo dying without chil- 
dren, the Portugueſe were become ſo numerous, and fo 
opulent from the great privileges that had been granted 
them under the three former reigns, that they reſolved 
to fill the throne with a perſon of their own choofing : 
but the princes of the blood, the governors of the prin- 
cipal provinces, and the reſt of the Congoeſe nobility, 
conſidered this as an open and avowed attempt to fuk: 
vert their conſtitution and government, and to reduce 
the whole nation to ſlavery ; and riſing up in arms, the 
Portugueſe were too weak to withſtand their fury, and all 
who en in this conſpiracy were cut off, except the 
clergy and miſſionaries, who were ſpared, from a regard 
to religion. 

This bloody execution reſtored to the natives the free- 

dom of electing their own monarchs ; a new king was 
choſen, and an embaſſy ſent to Sebaſtian king of Portu- 
gal, who boldly — of this attempt to overturn 
their conſtitution and government; and repreſented to 
his majeſty, how odious his ſubjects had made themſelves 
to the natives, by their intolerable pride and avarice, and 
the tyranny with which they treated them in all the parts 
of the kingdom where they were ſettled. In ſhort, he 
gave fo many inſtances of their miſbehaviour, and back- 
ed them with ſuch irrefragable evidence, that Don Se- 
baſtian, who was preparing to ſend a powerful army to 
revenge the ſlaughter of his ſubjects, was eaſily perſuad- 
ed to liſten to more amicable terms, and to live in peate 
and friendſhip with the new king and his ſubjects. 

Mean while, king Sebaſtian, being informed that there 
were ſeveral rich mines of gold, ſilver, and other metals 
in that 1 ſent fome ſkilful men thither to ſearch 
for them : but king Alvarez, who was then on the throne 
of Congo, being diffuaded by his honeſt confeſſor Fran- 
ciſco Barbuto, a Portugueſe, from ſuffering thoſe mines 
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to be diſcovered, leſt it ſhould tempt that monarch to 
make himſelf maſter of them, and by degrees of his whole 


ſent them into other provinces where there were none to 
be found. Upon this king Sebaſtian, and his Portugueſe 
ſubjects, being diſappointed of their high expectations; 
ſoon altered their behaviour towards him : the wealthy 
Portugueſe merchants 'abandoned his dominions, his 
ſplendid embaſſies at the court of Liſbon were received 
with a formal coldneſs, and his moſt earneſt entreaties 
for a freſh ſupply of miſſionaries were anſwered by af- 
feed delays. | ; | 

From that time it does not appear that any great 
efforts have been made to convert the natives; for tho 
many ſtill make a profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ignorance 
and vice, as hath been already intimated, prevail, and 
all their religion conſiſts in a few forms and ceremonies, 
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1 Sitwation, Extent, Provinces, Climate, Fertility, Plants, 
- and Animals * . 


- | » 


HE kingdom of Loango, or, as others write it, 
Loanga, extends along the African coaſt, from the 
Cape of St. Catherine, under the ſecond degree of ſouth 
latitude, to the ſmall river of Lovanda in the fifth de- 

, and is therefore a hundred and eighty miles from 
north to ſouth; but is ſaid to extend near three hundred 
miles from eaſt to weſt, This country, as well as An- 

la, was formerly a part of the kingdom of Congo, but 
as been long diſmembered from it. It is watered by 
many ſmall rivers, and divided into four principal pro- 
vinces, named Lovangiri, Lovango-mango, Chilongo, 
and Piri; in all which are abundance. of towns and vil- 
lages: but we know little more of them than their names, 
and indeed they appear to have. but little worth our no- 
tice, either with reſpect to their populouſneſs, manufac- 
tures, commerce, or elegance of building. | 
Though Loango is ſituated almoſt in the midſt of the 
torrid zone, the climate is healthy and pleaſant, and the 
ſoil fertile and capable of improvement: but the natives, 
like all the others along this coaſt, are naturally lazy, 
and too averſe to the — — of agriculture to plant or 
ſow more than will barely ſuffice the current wants of 
each year: whence- it frequently happens, that a bad 


laying up a proper ſtore againſt times of ſcarcity. They 
* , — with bread, fiſh, and ſuch fruits, 
greens, and pulſe, as the earth naturally produces; and 
which being the ſame as grow in Congo, and other of 
the neighbouring countries, need not here be repeated. 
We ſhall only obſerve, that they have ſeveral forts of 


the ground annually yields three crops. Their palm, 
banana, and other trees, produce excellent fruit, of which 


that which comes from Europe. The cotton and pimento 
trees grow wild, as well as the paradiſe grain, though the 
laſt is in ſmaller quantities. The enzanda, alicandi, and 
metamba afford them plenty of materials both for build- 
ing and covering their houſes, for making their my and 
ſmaller veſſels, for cloathing, and other uſes. 


not much - regarded by the natives. They make bread 
of a variety of fruits, herbs, grain, and roots, which, 
with a little more induſtry, might be produced in ſuch 
abundance as to prevent their ever ſuffering by famine. 

They have very few cattle of any fort, except goats 
and hogs ; but poultry is ſaid to be ſo extremely cheap, 
that ſix-pennyworth of beads will . purchaſe thi 2 
chickens. Pheaſants, partridges, and other wild fowl, 
are ſtill more numerous, and hardly bear any price. They 
have a land bird bigger than a. ſwan, which in ſhape 
reſembles a heron ; its feathers are black and white, and 
it has a bare place on the breaſt : this is probably the 
pelican, Among the wild beaſts they have the zebra 
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kingdom, inſtead of telling thoſe artiſts where they lay, 
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ſeaſon is uſually followed by a famine, for want of their 


peaſe and beans, with large and ſmall millet, of all which | 
they make different ſorts of wine, which they prefer to 


| 
1 


ugar- 
canes, caſſia, and tobacco, grow here plentifully ; but 
there are few oranges, cocoas, and lemons, which are 


and a multitude of elephants, whoſe teeth they exchange | 
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with the Europeans for iron, of which they make war- 
like inftruments and tools. . . 
They catch on the coaſt great quantities · of fiſh; and 
for this purpoſe it is ſaid they daily watch a large fiſh of 
the ſize of a grampus, which ; conſtantly comes to feed 
along the ſhore, driving whole ſhoals of the ſmaller 
kind before him, which are then eaſily caught. If one 
of theſe large fiſhes runs himſelf aſhore, the natives im- 
mediately endeavour to free him again, which is as much 
as four or five ſtrong men can do. Theſe they call ſea- 
dogs, and will not ſuffer any man to hurt them. In the 
ays, rivers, and in ſhallow water, they catch fiſh with 
mats made of ruſhes; ſome of which are three hundred 
yards long. Theſe are ſet afloat on the-ſurface, with 
pendant ruſhes on the ſides, which frighten the fiſh, and 
2 them leap upon the mat, where they are eaſily 
caught. | $0394 | ld 10 n 
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The Perſons, Manners, and Dreſs of the Inhabitants. 


HE natives, who are called Bramas, are tall, well- 
A ſhaped, ftrong, and very civil. They uſe circuni> 
cifion, without knowing why, and trade-cbiefly among 
themſelves. They are induſtrious and vigilant” where 
gain is to be got, and are at the ſame time friendly and 
generous to one another; are extremely ſond of patih 
wine, yet deſpiſe that of the grape. They are libidi- 
nous to a high degree, and very jealous of their wives. 
They wy on à variety of trades, and have among them 
weavers, ſmiths, carpenters, potters; canoe-makers, fiſh- 
ermen, and merchants ;. but theſe handicraftſmen ate ſo 
fond of their old ways, and ill contrived-tools; that, like 
thoſe of Congo, they take ten times more time and pains 
in performing an 1mperfe& piece of work, than th 
would take in finiſhing one with better tools, 

They commonly dreſs in cloth of their own.manufac- 
ture, made either of the leaves of the palm or ſome other 
tree; but the better ſort are all made of the former: for 
this purpoſe the young palm ſhoots are lopped off, dried, 
then ſoaked in palm wine, and well rubbed: with the 
hand, by which means they obtain a kind of flax, which; 
being ſpun and wove, is made into ſuits for thoſe in eaſy 
circumſtances, and hang round the body from the gir- 
dle down to the feet. They have four ſorts of this 
cloth. The richeſt, which is flowered with different co- 
lours, is worn only by the king and thoſe whom he per- 
mits to wear it. The ſecond ſort is not half ſo finel 
ſpun, yet at a ſmall diſtance appears almoſt as beautifel, 
it being figured much in the ſame manner, and it will 
require a nice eye to diſtinguiſh them, except they are 
examined on the wrong ſide, where the difference is more 
viſible. The two other ſorts, which are wove plain, are 
ſtill coarſer, .and only worn by the common people and 
ſlaves, Theſe, like the former, reach down from the 

irdle to the ancles ; but thoſe of the ſlaves only to the 
— The reſt of the body, from the girdle to the 
head, is naked; they wear bracelets, according to 
their rank, which are of gold, ſilver, braſs, or coarſer 
metals, in the form of chains; others are of ivory; 
glaſs- beads of ſeveral colours, and the like. 

The men are alſo obliged to wear the ſkin of a wild 
or tame cat; and the wealthy have them of marten; 
beaver, and other valuable furs: ſome of them, called 
enkinies, are beautifully ſpotted ; but theſe are only worn 
by the king and thoſe of his court to whom he — 
that privilege. Both he and they frequently wear ſiye or 
ſix ſorts of them neatly ſewed together, and ſtuck with 
the feathers of parrots and other birds of various colours, 
diſperſed in the form of a roſe, and hanging juſt before, 
The ſkirts of the furs are hemmed with 'elephants hair; 
to which they hang a number of little bells, which, at 
every motion of the body, and at every ſtep they take, 
make a tinkli Theſe garments are tied round the 
waiſt with a rich girdle that encompaſſes it ſeveral times. 
Thoſe of ſuperior rank wear two of theſe girdles, one 
above the other, richly adorned and variegated. - They 
wear round their necks, wriſts, and legs, ſeveral circles 
of beads of coral and ivory, round ſhells of beautiful 
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colours, chains of copper, tin, or iron, of a triangular 


form, and brought from Europe. Over their ſhoulders 
they have Akin of ſack knotted about three quarters of 
a yard long, with a hole juſt big enough to put their 
hand in; and this ſerves to hold their calabaſh, proviſt- 
ons, pipes, and tobacco. Their heads are covered with 
a knit cap, which fits cloſe to it; and, as they never go 
without arms, they commonly hold in their hand a cut- 
laſs, ſword; or bow. 

The women dreſs in much the ſame manner, only 
they wear no girdle, and their petticoats are much ſhorter 
but the rich will throw over them a piece of fome fine 
European ſtuff or linen. The head and upper parts of 
the body, as well as the legs, are naked, except their 
wearing collars, bracelets of coral, and other trinkets a- 
bout their necks, arms, and legs. - Both ſexes wear rings 
of richer or baſer metal, according to their rank, / which 
they conſider as amulets and preſervatives, and both co- 
lour their bodies all over with a red wood, called takeel, 


ground upon a ſtone. . .- - 
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Marriages, and the Slavery.of the Women: An Ar- 
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Of their 
count of a People called White Moors. Of the Religion of 


the Natives," and their Funeral Riten. 


HEY allow of polygamy, and authors ſay, that the 
1 rich have ten, twelve, or more wives; and thoſe 
in inferior circumſtances ſeldom leſs than two or three: 
bur, if this be the caſe, they muſt have abundantly more 
females than males born among them, or elſe the poor 
can have no chance of being married. The conſent of 
the ts, and paying the price * on for the wife, 
is all the formality and courtſhip uſed in their marriages. 
Some are ſo curious as to buy them, when fix or ſeven 
years old, and breed them 'up to their hand; but the 
wiſer ſort of parents will not part with them till the 
are become marriageable, at which time they ſet a mk 
upon them that ſeldom fails of bringing a number of 
young gallants, eſpecially if they are handſome. This 
_— is ſhaving their heads, and leaving only a circle of 
The young females have, however, little encourage- 
ment to — the matrimonial ſtate, which, beſides their 
being obliged to have many rivals in 'it, and the extreme 
jealou the huſband, reduces them to the moſt melan- 
choly ſervitude, They alone till and manure the ground, 
gather in the harveſt, grind the millet and other grain, 
make the bread, dreſs bo proviſions, make wines and 
other liquors, and take care of all the other houſhold 
affairs. "They muſt ſtand at a due diſtance while their 
huſbands eat, and take their leavings when they are gone. 
They muft approach him when he comes in words and 
geſtures expreſſive of their joy and reſpect, and ſpeak to 


him and'receive his commands upon their bended knees. | 


They are liable to be turned out of doors upon the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of eL if proved guilty, undergo 2 
ſevere puniſhment, though the man with whom they have 
tranſgreſſed commonly eſcapes with only ſome pecuniary 
fine 4- and whoever takes her in after her huſband has 
turned her away is obliged to pay the like fine, or an- 
other woman in-exchange for her. But though this is the 
Alaviſh ſtate of the wives of this country, there is a par- 
ticular law'by which the children follow the condition of 
their mothers ; that is, they muſt continue ſlaves if the 
wife be ſuch, though the father be free; and are free born 
if the mother be ſo, though the- huſband be a ſlave. 
The children of the natives are born white, but in two 
time become as black as their parents. This often 
deceived the Portugueſe at their firſt ſettling in theſe parts; 
for, having had a commerce with the negro women, they 
vainly imagined the child to be theirs. "of: = 
But, what is much more extraordinary, here are a 
white people, who have grey eyes, red or yellow hair, 
and a ion that reſembles chalk. Their eyes, in- 
ftead of a lively ſparkling, ſeem fixed in their ſockets ; 
and they appear to have hardly any fight, except in the 
duſk of the evening, or by-moon-light. Though the ne- 
troes look upon A. ws mouſters, and have the utmoſt 
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hatred and averſion to them, they are well received 
the king, who cauſes ſome of their children to be educat- 
ed as ſoothſayers, and is never without. fome of them 
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about his perſon and in his court. They are called Don. 
dos by the. negroes, and Albinos, or White Moors, by 
the Port e. There is a kind of continual war be- 
tween the n and them, in which the former always 
— — ws, 2 when their ſight is the 
im theſe take their advantage of 
in the alghe, when it is at the beſt. 7 
Theſe white people not only make a part of the king's 
council, but are the chief perſons employed in all reli- 
gious affairs and ſuperſtitious ceremonies : yet neither 
they nor any of the Loangoeſe have any tolerable. ideas 
of a Supreme Being; aud though they ſeem to acknow. 
ledge his exiſtence, under the name of Sambian-pongu, 
they neither pay any adoration to him, nor ſeem to have 
any notion of his nature or attributes. All their worſhip 
and invocations are, like thoſe of the Congoeſe, directed 
to ſubordinate ſpirits, who, they imagine, preſide over 
the different parts and powers of nature. 'T hefe pretend- 
ed deities they repreſent in the form of men, women, 
or other living creatures z ſome coarſely. carved, and others 
modelled in clay. Some of a ſmall fort are worn in lit- 
tle wooden boxes pendant about their necks ; but the 
larger they ſet up in their houſes, and adorn their heads 
with the feathers of pheaſants, patrots, and other birds, 
painting them all over of various colours, and banging 
little bits of cloth, ſmall ſhells, pieces of iron, and other 
baubles on their bodies. Theſe are placed in an earthen 
veſſel, ſome what like a ſtone mortar, in which the figure 
ftands half in and half out, | | 1 
The perſons conſecrated to the ſervice of theſe ima- 
ginary deities, are uſually advanced in years, and choſen 
dy the enganga mokiſſo, or chief of the magicians, with 
many ridiculous ceremonies, before a numerous aſſem- 
bly ; and it is ſaid, that as ſoon as theſe are ended, the 
candidate begins to look wild, to diſtort bis face, and 
put his body into ſeveral indecent attitudes, uttering 
loud and terrible ſhricks. Authors tell us, that he then 
takes fire in his hand, and bites it without burning him- 
ſelf; and that ſome of them run with prodigious ſwift- 
neſs into ſome deſart place, whither they muſt be ſought 
out by beat of drum, and when one of them is found, 
he appears with bis body covered with leaves, and is 
brought home by his relations, who dance around him, 
while he acts the part of a perſon poſſeſſed by ſome de- 
mon. At his return, he is aſked to what demon, law, 
and particular obſervation he intends to bind himſelf ; 
and as ſoon as he has named one, a buckle. or ring is 
faſtened round bis arm, which he muſt always wear, to 
remind him of his promiſe; and-afterwards he never 
ſwears by any thing but the ring, or the demon, to 
which he hath dedicated himſelf. = 
The common people bave likewiſe one or more ſmall 
idols, which thoſe of high rank wear-in great numbers. 
'The inhabitants of Loango entertain various notions 
on the nature of the human foul. - The royal family 
are perſuaded, that the ſouls of their — relations 
tranſmigrate to the bodies of thoſe who are afterwards 
born in the family. Others imagine, -that the departed 
ſouls become heroes, houſhold Gods, and guardian ſpi- 
rits, and from that opinion make little niches under the. 
roof of the houſe, where they place their idols, which 
are generally a ſpan long, and offer them a ſhare of their 
meat and drink, before they venture to taſte it them» 
ſelves. Others affign the ſoul a reſidence under the 
earth, where they ſuppoſe it enjoys a new kind of life 
in a higher or lower rank, according to the degree of 
merit it while on earth. Another ſort think, 
that ſouls die with their bodies, unleſs they are kept 
alive by the witchcraft of an enemy, in order to render 
them ſerviceable to his avarice and intereſt. They are 
all perſuaded, that their mokiſſos, or as the Portugueſe 
call them fetiſſos, that is the ſpirit to whom they have 
deen dedicated at their birth, has power to inflict puniſh- 
ments, or even death, on thoſe who neglect or break 
any of the obſervances to which they have bound them - 
felves. Hence when a perſon enjoys -_ health, and 
worldly proſperity, he flatters himſelf, that his God is 


| well Gtisfied with bis behaviour; but when . 
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otherwiſe, he thinks it high time to look about him, in 
order to find what has diſpleaſed his mokiſſo, and what 
is the propereſt method of regaining his favour, 

In this kingdom they have many temples, in which 
their idols are placed; the moſt conſiderable of which is 
that of Therico, a large village, where the temple is 
very ſpacious, and the pillars, as well as the mokiſſo, 
have the figure of a man. The enganga or prieſt, who 
is lord of the village, performs the ſervice every morn- 
ing, by ftriking a fleece of wool with his ſtaff, and mut- 
tering ſome words, to which a youth who affiſts him, 
makes regular reſponſes; after which he addreſſes his 
itions to the mokiſſo, recommending to his care the 
th and proſperity of the king, the welfare of the 

the fertility of the land, and the good ſucceſs 
of their traffic” and fiſhery,  - © © 7 

When a common perſon dies, they expreſs little con- 
cern till his breath is out of his body, and then' every 
one begins to howl and cry, to crowd about the corpſe, 
bring it dut of the houſe, and aſk it the cauſe of his 
death, whether want of food or other neceſſaries, or any 
enchantments. This tumult commonly lafts two or 
three hours, during which ſome of the relations are 
buſily employed in waſhing, combing, ſhaving and ftain- 


ing I with red wood, particularly his nails, and 
prong roy 
is 


ſuch of his goods a are to be thrown _ 
is gravez while others are employed in digging it of a 
ſuſicient ſize to contain dec and — * 
every thing is ready, they ſuddenly ſnateh up the corpſe, 
and run = Jo wich it, with all . ble ſpeed, the com- 
pany following with the ſame haſte; and when they come 
to the place, throw the body and goods into the prave. 
Theſe goods are generally ſome of the deceaſed's cloaths, 
weapons, and tools; and when theſe are too many for 
2 ve to contain, they hang them upon ſhort poſts 
into the ground, after having firſt torn, or other- 
wiſe injured them, to prevent their being ſtolen. The 
mourning laſts ſix weeks, during which the deceaſed's 
relations meet at the grave morning and evening, to be- 
wail his death. | 

A perſon of rank no ſooner falls fick, than the ſtrict- 
eſt enquiries are made, whether his diſeaſe be not cauſed 

enchantment. Upon this the engangas are conſult- 

„and if they pronounce him bewitched, counter- 
charms are uſed for his cure. If none of theſe avail, 
and the patient dies, much the ſame ceremonies are uſed 
as at the death of a perſon of meaner rank, only they 
extend the corpſe on the floor of ſome large chamber, 
and not in the ſtreet, and inſtead of three hours ſpend 
three days in lamenting his death, and preparing for his 
interment. All this while his male relations utter their la- 
mentations about his corpſe, while the females are dancing 
in another room, and ſinging his panegyrics, expatiat- 
ing on the nobility of his lineage, the greatneſs of - his 

e, the grandeur in which he lived, and the num- 
ber of his friends and enemies. The mention of his 
enemies by name ſeldom fails to create a ſuſpicion that 
ſome of them have cauſed his death by witchcraft, eſpe- 
cially if the engangas have intimated any thing to 
that purpoſe. Upon this ſtricter enquiries are made, 
and if no certainty can be obtained, they unanimouſly 
reſolve to conſult one of the mokiſſos, and every one 
contributes ſomething to defray the expence of the en- 
quiry. - On the third day, the corpſe with the goods are 
hurried away with precipitation to the burying-place, 
and there they throw the body and other utenſils, as an 
earthen pot, an arrow, a lance, a wooden ſhovel, a ca- 
labaſh, a drinking cup, a pipe, a tobacco-box, a ſtaff, 
and other things of the like nature; and, as hath been 
obſerved before, what is not thrown into the grave, is 
ſuſpended on poſts ſet round it; after which the mourn- 
ing lafts two or three months, during which the friends 
and relations make their morning and evening lamenta- 
tions at the grave, and the enquiry after the cauſe of 
the perſon's death is carried on by the relations. 

No ftrangers are ſuffered to be buried in this king- 
dom; for when they die they are conveyed in a boat 
two miles from the ſhore, and thrown into the ſea. This, 
they pretend, was occaſioned by the following incident. 
A Portugueſe gentleman dying, and being buried there, 


had not {ain in the ground above four months, before | 
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famine, occaſioned by want of rain, induced the inba- 
| bitants to conſult the mokiſſos in relation to the cauſes 


and were anſwered, that a Chriſtian had been buried 
among them, and muſt be taken up and thrown into the 
ſea before they would obtain any rain, The people 


obeyed, and a plentiful rain happening to fall three days 


after, they have never ſince permitted any Chriſtian to 
be buried there, | | 


SECT. XVI. 


Of the Government of Loango, the Power and State of the 
King; the Geremonies obſerved at Court; the Funerals of 
the Kings of Loango ; the Order of the Succeſſion; and a 
tonciſe Account of the Laws. | | | 


| bye oe ng was anciently a part of the kingdom of 
Congo, as hath been already intimated ; but the 
governors of its ſeveral provinces revolted from it, and 
raiſed themſelves to the dignity of independent princes, 
till one of them grew ſo rich and powerful, as to ſub- 
due all the reſt, and not only aſſumed the royal title and 
dignity, but took ſeveral other-provinces from the king 
of Congo; by which means he rendered himſelf ſo ab- 
ſolute, as to be worſhipped in ſome meaſure as a deity. 

The king of Loango is ſtill reckoned very. powerful, 
and capable of bringing great armies into the field; for 
all his ſubjects that are able to bear arms, are obliged 
to appear at the uſual muſters, in order to perform their 
exerciſes before him, and to follow him or his general 
to the wars, wherever he commands them, His troops 
are armed with darts, which have. large heads of iron, 
and have a handle about the middle of the ſtaff, by 
which they throw them with great force and juſtnefs. 
They have alſo a kind of dagger, which in ſome mea- 
ſure reſembles the heads of their darts. Their targets 
are ſo large as to cover almoſt the whole body, and ſo 
ſtrong, as to repel an arrow or dart, they being made of 
hard and thick hides, 

It is here reckoned a capital and unpardonable offence 
to ſee the king eat or drink. He generally contents him- 
ſelf with two meals a day, 2 is ſaid to have two 
houſes appropriated to that purpoſe, the one for eating, 
and the other for drinking ; to the firſt he uſually re- 
pairs about ten o'clock, which is his dinner-time, and 
there finds his victuals ready, brought in a kind of ba- 
ſkets, a ſervant going before with a little bell, to give 
notice that the king's table is going to be covered. The 
high ſteward has no ſooner placed the meat before him 
but he retires, and locks the door after him, leaving 
neither man nor beaſt to ſee him eat, his numerous 
court waiting all the while in an antichamber, in order 
to follow him to his drinking-houſe, to which he ge- 
nerally adjourns immediately after dinner. | 

This is the nobleſt apartmentin the whole palace, and 
is encompaſſed by a ſpacious courtincloſed with paliſadoes 
of palm trees: this is alſo the place where he admi- 
niſters juſtice to his ſubjects. The room is hung with 
a rich tapeſtry, about eight feet high, and at the far- 
ther end or it is the royal throne, which is formed 
of fine palmetto pillars white and black, curiouſly 
wrought in the manner of baſket work. The front of 
the apartment is open to let in the freſh air; and about 
twenty feet beyond it, a ſcreen or partition runs quite 
acroſs to keep the palm wine which he drinks con- 
cealed. On each fide of the throne are two large ba- 
ſkets of black and red palmetto, in which the natives 
ſay, the king keeps the images of the familiar ſpirits 
who guard his perſon, On each fide of him ſtands one 
of his two cup-bearers, and when he wants to drink, 
he beckons for the cup, upon which one of them 
reaches it to him, and the other, who holds two iron 
rods, reſembling drum-ſticks, ſtrikes them together to 
give notice that he is going to drink, and then all the 
nobles both in the hall and out of it, fall with their 
faces to the ground ; but the cup-bearer who preſents 
the wine turns his back. In this poſture all continue, 
till notice is given, by the ceaſing of the ſignal, that he 
has drank, upon which _ riſe and ex- 
preſs their joy and good wiſhes by clapping their. ban e 
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No one is permitted to drink out of his cup, or to eat 
of the proviſions which he leaves, after having dined or 


ſupped; but all that is left is carefully put together, and 
buried in the earth. It is a mark of reſpect, when any 
perſon is allowed to drink in his preſence, for that per- 
fon to turn his back to him. 

As cauſes are heard, and affairs of the greateſt impor- 
tance are diſcuſſed in this hall, he often ſtays in it till 
about an hour after ſun-ſet, or, in other words, till 
about ſeven o'clock ; but, if there be nothing of that 
nature, he commonly retires to his ſeraglio, and paſſes 
the reſt of the afternoon with ſome of his wives. About 
feven o'clock, or ſoon after, he repairs to his eating- 
houſe, where he ſups with the ſame ceremonies uſed. at 
dinner, and then a<hourns to the drinking-hall, where he 
uſually ſtays till bed-time, which is at about nine or ten 
in the evening, and then retires to reſt, 

This prince ſeldom or never ſtirs out of his palace, 
Except on ſome grand feſtival, or ſome ſolemn occaſion ; 
as receiving an embaſſy, or hunting fome miſchievous 
leopard that lurks about his capital; quelling ſome re- 
volt, or ſeeing his people begin to plough and ſow his 
lands; and when his vaſſals come to pay him their ufual 
homage and annual tribute. 

Upon theſe occaſions he publicly repairs to a ſpacious 
green that faces his palace, in the center of the city, 
where is erected a throne of white and black palm-tree 
wickers, artfully interwoven, and adorned with curious 
embelliſhments. On the back of the throne is ſpread 
a kind of eſcutcheon, or ſhield, hanging to a pole, 
and on each fide of the throne are ſet about eight um- 
brellas, neatly wrought with the fineſt of their country 
thread, and fixed at the end of poles, which run through 
the center of each. Theſe umbrellas are of the form 
of an hemiſphere inverted, .and about two yards in 
diameter. The ftuff to which they are fixed is about 
as thick as a man's arm, and two or three yards in length, 
with a large taſſel or buſhy tuft above, and ſeveral others 
under the concave. Theſe, and ſeveral other penſile or- 
naments of different materials, being whirled about ho- 
rizontally with great vehemence, by proper perſons ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, raiſe an artificial breeze that is 
* refreſhing and delightful to all within its reach. 
efore the throne the ground is covered with a large 
t, or cloth, of quilted leaves, about forty Fu long, 
and twenty broad, 'on which none but the king or his 
children may ſet their foot, but round it there is room 
ſufficient for two or three perſons to paſs ; and beyond- 
that the nobles and officers of the houſhold are ſeated 
croſs-legged, fome on the ground, and others on car- 
pets or cuſhions, each holding in his hand a buffaloe's 
tail, and waving it about. A great number of ſervants 
ſurround their maſters on the outſide, all ſeated in the 
ſame poſture ; and at proper diſtances are placed the mu- 
ſicians, who have three ſorts of inſtruments, one made of 
ivory like our hunting-horns, but of different ſizes and 
bores; theſe joined together yield a Joud, yet pleaſant 
| ſound, The ſecond fort is the drum, which is of various 
ſizes, and is made and beat after much the ſame manner 
as thoſe of Congo and Angola. The third reſembles a 
tabor, ſhaped like our large fieves, with a drum- ſcin in- 
ſtead of a piece of lawn or wires. The hoop about it 
has holes, in which are faſtened flat pieces of tin or braſs, 
which make a kind of gingle whenever the tabor is 
moved or beat with the hand. | 

Before the above carpet a number of dwarfs fit-with 
their backs towards the throne ; theſe are choſen for their 
deformity, and eſpecially for the diſproportionate large- 
neſs of their heads. Their cloathing is ſuited to their 
appearance, it being only the ſkins of beaſts tied about 
their waiſts. Theſe the king cauſes to be intermixed by 
way of contraſt with a number of White Moors, and 
both together in their motions and antic geſtures make a 
very groteſque appearance. , 

Tue king is no ſooner ſeated on his throne, than the 
muſic plays, and a ſet of officers, or gentlemen, begin a 


dance, called kilomba, round the royal carpet, in which 


they toſs about their arms, and ſhew all poſſible activit 
with their bodies; and when any of them has been 10 
as to pleaſe his majeſty by his performance, he 
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but, inſtead of the inhuman cuſtom practiſed in ſome of 


Loaned 


dancer draws nearer the throne, and, after rolling him- 
ſelf ſeveral times in the ſand, to expreſs his gratitude and 
ſubjection, is ſometimes allowed to clap his hands upon 
the King's knees, and his head in his boſom. The no- 
bles have the privilege of ſaluting the king in this manner: 
when approaching his perſon they — large eps 
or bounds in the air backwards and forwards ; and as 
theſe have their ſeparate ſeats on each fide of the throne, 
they cauſe their own vaſſals who attend them on theſe 
occaſions to perform the ceremony to them : thisis call- 
ed the leaping ſalute, and is always uſed upon grand oc- 
caſions, particularly when the king's vaſſals come to 
him their homage and tribute, 8 
The next grand — is termed the ſeeding · time, 
and is kept on the fourth of January, when the men and 
their wives appear before the king, in order to tall and 
ſow his lands. The men appear in arms, while the 
women are buſied in breaking up the ground, which is a 
ſervice to which they muſt all ſubmit, and from which 
none can abſent themſelves without incurring) a penalty; 
and the king himſelf repairs in perſon at about-thyee in 
the afternoon to encourage them, and ſee that this work 
be well done. In the evening they are all invited to ſup 
at his expence; and this is eſteemed; a grand feſtival. 
Every vaſſal is in like manner obliged to ſend his wives to 
till the lands of his lord, and -when they have: performed 
this ſervice, they are at liberty to work for themſelves on 
what waſte piece of ground they like beſt, for all the 
reſt of the lands are held in common; but when 
one has begun to cultivate one ſpot, it is not lawful 
for another to interfere with him in it, Lv 
The king alſo ſhews himſelf in public on the hunt- 
ing of a leopard within the neighbourhood of his ca- 
pital. Theſe animals being numerous, the nobles are 
allowed to ſummon all their vaſſals to hunt and.deſtroy 
them; and when any has killed a leopard, he gives no- 
tice of it to the King, by bringing its tail to Loango, 
and hanging it on a palmetto pole before the royal 


2 : | ect * 
ut if any of them are diſcovered within the neigh- 
bourhood of upon the farſt — 


that capital, the king, 
of it, orders all the inhabitants, — ſound of trumpet and 
beat of drum, to appear in arms and accompany him to 
the place where it is lodged, If it be too far ſor him 
to walk, he is carried in a wicker chair, borne upon 
four men's ſhoulders. When they come to the leopard's 
den, or to the wood in which he lurks, ſome of the 
people beſet the avenues, armed with their bows and jave- 
lins ; while others lay their traps, or ſpread their nets, 
to catch him alive. A third ſort beat the buſhes, ſound 
their trumpets, and make a hideous noiſe to frighten the 
beaſt ; who, in order to break his way through the 
vollies of darts and arrows diſcharged at him on every 
ſide, is forced into the trap, where every one ſtrives to 
diſpatch him in the preſence of the prince. ite 
his is no ſooner done than he orders him to be fla 

by one of his officers; after which the ſkin is carried in 
triumph by the huntſman to the palace, where the cere- 
mony is cloſed with ſinging, dancing, and variety of 
other paſtimes. 

The king's funeral is performed with 


- 
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the neighbouring parts of Africa of interring the king's 
wives, relations, domeſtics, and ſlaves alive with him, 
they ſurround the funeral-ſeat on which the corpſe is 
placed with little images of clay, wood, or wax; yet 
ſome ſlaves are ſaid to be ſlaughtered upon theſe occaſions, 
and buried in the ſame or ſome adjoining vault. Theſe 
vaults are made fo large as to contain not only the corpſe 
of the king, which is always dreſſed in the moſt pomp- 
ous manner, but a great number of utenſils, as pots, 
kettles, pans, pitchers, cups, linen, and cloaths. The 
above flaves are ſaid to be buried with their maſters, not 
only to attend them in the next life, but to bear witneſs. 
when they come before the God of the other world 
how they have lived and behaved in this. W 5 

With reſpe& to the ſucceſſion of the crown, it deſcends 
not to the king's children, but to thoſe of his ſiſter. 
Some care is neceſſary to prevent confuſion and diſputes 
about it; therefore thoſe who claim a right to aſcend the 


ha ö 
le Rim know it by opening his arms; on which the ; throne have particular towns or villages aſſigned for their 


reſidence 
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reſidence nearer or farther from Loango, according to 
their being nearer or farther from the ſucceſſion: they 
have likewiſe their titles from thoſe towns ; thus the next 
heir to the crown is called Manikay, from the town bf 
that name, about five or ſix miles north-weſt of the 
capital. The next to him is called Mani-bocke, and 
lives at that town, which is between fifteen ahd ſixteen 
miles farther up the country. . or Salag, 
the third in rank, lives at Salag, thirty miles from Lo- 
ango. Mani-kat, the fourth, lives at Kat, a village a- 
bout fifty miles diſtant : and Mani-inyami, the fifth, and 
laſt, reſides at a hamlet on the ſouthern borders of the 
kingdom. Hence, when the king on the throne dies, 
Mani-kay, who ſucceeds him, removes to Loango, and 
the other four remove one ſtage nearer to it, * 
to their rank, and a new one is nominated to ſuccee 
Mani - inyami. 

Their laws are much more gentle than in other neigh- 
bouring ſtates, except in crimes committed againſt the 
king's perſon, dignity, or honour. Thus they never 
condemn a man to ior death for theft, but content 
themſelves with obliging the offender to reſtore what he 
has ſtolen, or its value, and with expoſing him with 
his hands tied hehind him to a tree or poſt, to the ſport 
and deriſion of the ſpectators. 

It is ſaid that adultery is only puniſhed with a fine ; 
but this indulgence is ſo far from extending to the king's 
wives and concubines, that if any of them be debauched, 
or ſuſpected to be ſo, both ſhe and her paramour are 
burnt alive without mercy, in fight of each other, The 
number of his wives is indeed = becauſe he is 
obliged to keep thoſe of his predeceſſots, as well as his 
own, ſo that they ſometimes amount to a very great 
number. All theſe he keeps confined in his ſeraglio, and 
ſingling out ſome of them for his pleaſure, obliges the 
reſt to employ themſelves in ſome uſeful work; but 
ſhould any of theſe be found pregnant, ſhe would be put 
to the torture to make her confeſs her partner ; but theſe 
women ſometimes. cauſe an innocent perſon to ſhare their 
dreadful fate, in order to ſave the man they love. 
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SECT. XVII 


A Deſcription of Loango, the Capital of the Kingdom, and 
ferip 1 Tal, 3 on x the Native, 


18 the bay of Loango is eſteemed a pretty 
good one, it has a bank on the north ſide of its 
mouth, or entrance, that runs about half a league along 
the coaſt, and has not above two fathoms and a half 
water; but having got over it, you come into five fa- 
thoms and a half, which continues till within a ſmall 
cannon- hot of the land; where the veſſels commonly 
anchor in three fathoms, on a reddiſh bottom. The 
bay is eaſily known Dy the high reddiſh mountains on the 
ſea- ſide, that are different from all the others on that 
coaſt, The many large rivers that come down from the 
continent cauſe the currents to be ſo ſtrong and rapid to- 
wards the north, that it is difficult to weather them 
and gain a ſouthern' courſe: but this .may be done with 

reater eaſe and ſafety in the months of January, Fe- 

ruary, March, and April; during all the reſt of the year 
the currents flow ſo ne: that even the coaſters are 
obliged to keep at leaſt ten or twelve leagues off the 
land. The port, or landing-place, is at the ſmall vil- 
lage of Kanga. 

The city of Loango is ſituated in the province of 
Loango-mongo, in four degrees and a half ſouth latitude, 
and about five or fix mike from the ſea-coaſt. The 
houſes are for the moſt part oblong, and covered in ſuch 
a manner, as that the middle part of the top is flat, and 
the reſt of the covering comes down with a ſlope. The 
whole is ſupported by ſtrong wooden pillars and croſs 
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beams; thoſe that ſupport the higheſt part being ten ot 
twelve feet higher than the fide ones, and the Faſt of a 
height proportioned to the ſize of the building; for the 
houſes are higher or lower according to their length or 
breadth. They have uſually three or four rooms; but 
have none above the ground-floor. The houſes are fenced 
round with a hedge of palm twigs, canes, or the like 
materials ; and ſome of theſe hedges encloſe ſeven, eight; 
or mote buildings. The families within them common! y 
live together in a peaceable and friendly manner, and are 
ready % ev all occaſions to aſſiſt each other, except when 
* ſuſpect any one of magic. | | 
Their chief furniture conſiſts in a variety of pots and 
kettles, baſkets, calibaſhes, mats, and benches, on which 
they lay their cloaths, weapons; and other utenſils, 

The ſtreets are wide and kept very clean, and before 
each fide is a row of palm, bananas, or bacavas, which 
agreeably ſhade the fronts of the houſes; and moſt of thoſe 
which belong to perſons of ſuperior rank have the ſame 
behind, or even quite round. | | 

In the center ot the city is a ſquare of a prodigious ſize; 
on one ſide of which is the ro al palace, which is a mile 
and a half in compaſs, and ſurrounded by ſtately palms, 
It conſiſts of a vaſt number of detached buildings, of 
houſes, among which are thoſe of the king's women. 
'The houſes of the king, his halls of audience, and other 
offices are on the weſt fide, and face the above ſquare, jri 
which he holds his councils of war; he there alſo feaſts 
his prime officers, and ſometimes his whole army. From. 
this ſquare there likewiſe runs a wide ſtreet; ſome muſ- 
quet ſhots from the palace; where a conſiderable market 
is kept every day, in which are fold great quantities of 
palm cloths ; as alſo corn, meal, poultry, fiſh, wine, and 
oil; and there were formerly fold in the ſame place ele- 
phants teeth, but theſe are now removed to the port of 
Kango. In this market is alſo a famous temple and 
idol, called Mokiſſo a Loango, which has been held in 
great veneration both by the king and people, 

The trade of this country chiefly conſiſts in flaves, 
which are eſteemed the greateſt riches of the inhabitants; 
and this trade is carried on much in theſame manner as at 
Congo. The natives alſo ſell conſiderable quantities 
of ivory, tin, lead, iron, and copper, brought from 
the mines of Sundi, which are ſituated far to the eaſt. 
The ſmiths and artifts in mines ſet out from Loango in 
September for the kingdom of Sundi, and being arrived 
at the mountains where the copper-mines are, ſet their 
ſlaves to work in them. They melt the ore on the ſpot 3 
but as they have not the art of purifying it from other 
metals, their copper is neither ſo pure nor ſo valuable as 
it might be. At that work they are employed- till the 
month of May following, at which time they bring ele- 
phants teeth and tails ; but the former are — 5 of a ſmall 
ſize, and the latter the Portugueſe carry to Loango, 
where the negroes of that town have the art of weaving 
the hair into girdles, bracelets, collars, and other orna- 
ments that are exceeding neat and beautiful, Theſe two 
laſt articles the Loangoeſe purchaſe of one of the inland 
nations, in 8 for ſalt, palm oil, Sileſia ticking, 
cutlaſſes, looking-glaſſes, beads, and other things, which 
they obtain from the Europeans. | 

The Portugueſe alſo export from Loango ſeveral ſorts 
of cloths, the manufacture of the country, ſome of which 


| paſs for money both there and in other neighbouring king- 


doms. 

Thoſe European merchants who are deſirous of trading 
at Loango, are obliged to obtain a licence for it from the 
king, which can only be done by preſents made, not 
only to him, but to his mother, the queen, and ſome of 
his miniſters, which renders it chargeable and difficult, 
Beſides, as the inhabitants underſtand no language but 
their own, it is neceſſary to hire ſome of their fiſhermen, 
who have commonly a ſmattering of Portugueſe, to ſerve 
for interpreters and brokers, 
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Of the Kingdom of B E N IN. 


: SECT, I. 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate; 
Vegetables, Beaſts, and Birds. 


HE kingdom of Benin is of conſiderable extent, 

but its limits are very imperfectly aſcertained ; it 
is, however, bounded by Loango on the ſouth, by the 
gulph of Guinea and the Slave coaſt on the weſt, by part 
of Gago and Biafara on the north, and by Mujac and 
Makoko on the eaſt. It begins in the firſt degree of 
ſouth latitude; but how far it extends from ſouth to 
north, cannot be well aſcertained. | 

The firſt diſcovery of this kingdom is generally attri- 
buted to Juan Alphonſo de Aveiro, who gave the name 
of Formoſa to the river Benin, from the verdure and 
beauty of its banks. For ſeveral leagues up the country 
the land is low and marſhy ; but its banks are every where 
adorned with tall, ſtraight, and 2 trees: the ad- 
jacent country affords a delightful proſpect, the land be- 
ing even, without hills, yet riſing by gentle degrees; 
and the trees are diſpoſed by nature in ſuch regular or- 
der, that they ſeem as if planted by deſign. 

But, notwithſtanding the apparent ſatisfaction the 
country affords from the pleaſing landſcapes preſented to 
the eye, the air is noxious and peſtilential, which is o- 
ing to the groſs vapours exhaled by the heat of the ſun 
from its marſhy banks; and there are ſuch quantities of 
moſquitos as render life intolerable, from the ſharpneſs 
of their bite, and its ſeeming poiſonous effects, pro- 
ducing violent heat and inflammations, with convulſions, 
vomitings, and other dangerous ſymptoms. 

The foil at a ſmall diſtance from the river is extraor- 
dinary fertile, and whatever is planted or ſowed there 
grows well, and yields a rich crop. Among the fruits of 
the earth is the large ſort of millet ; but as they are not 
fond of it, little is ſowed ; it grows very luxuriant, and 
yields a prodigious quantity of grain. They ſometimes 
employ the Andra women to brew beer with it. 

There is little or no rice cultivated at Benin, though 
the moraſſes near the river ſeem proper for it. 

There are not many potatoes; but there is great plenty 
of yams, which they eat with their other food inſtead of 
bread, and are careful to plant them in their proper 
ſeaſon. 

Among the fruit- trees are two ſorts of cocoas, bana- 
nas, wild hgs, and ſome others. 

With reſpe& to tame animals, here is no want of hor- 
ſes, cows, ſheep, dogs, and cats. The cattle, though 
ſmall, are good and cheap; and the negroes prefer the 
fleſh of the dogs and cats to that of any other beaſt. The 
natives alſo ſometimes kill wild ſwine and harts with their 
Javelins ; but this is very ſeldom. The country alſo con- 
tains a vaſt number of elephants, and a few lions and 


tygers; with many jackalls, baboons, and all ſorts of 
apes. 
Among the feathered kind, they have great plenty of 


poultry, which are equally good and cheap; pheaſants, | , 
to their ancient cuſtoms, in which, if we comply with 


them, they are very eaſy to deal with, and will not be 


green and blue partridges, turtle and ring-doves, crook - 
ed-bills, ſnipes, divers, water-hens, and a ſort of crown 
birds, 


8 ECT. IL. 


Of the Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Natives; their 
Food, Marriages, Treatment of their Wrves, Puniſhment 
of Adultery, and Regard to Decency. The C — of 
their Children. Twins reputed happy Omens ; but at 
Arebo are * to Death. The Treatment of their Sick, and 
the Burial of the Dead. | 


"HE dreſs of the natives of Benin is neat, and greatly 
exceeds that of the negroes of the Gold coaſt. The 


flexible to a 


rich wear firſt a white calicoe or cotton petticoat, about 
a yard in length, and half a yard in breadth. This they 
cover with another fine piece of calicoe of ſixteen or 
twenty yards in length, which they plait in a becoming 
manner, wearing over it a ſcarf a yard long and a foot 
wide, the ends of which are adorned with a handſome 
lace or fringe. The upper part of the body is moſtly 
naked. This is the dreſs in which they appear in pub- 
lic; but at home their cloathing is more fimple, and leſs 
expenſive, it only conſiſting of a coarſe cloth worn round 
their waiſt, covered with a large painted cloth of the 
manufacture. of the country, and worn in the manner of 
a cloak. 

The ladies wear fine calicoe, beautifully checked with 
various colours, faſtened round the waiſt. The dreſs is 
long and open, either on one fide or behind, juſt as 
fancy directs. The face and upper part of the body is 
covered with a thin veil, which they remove among their 
friends and intimates of either ſex. They adorn the neck 
with ſtrings, and chains of coral agreeably wrought and 
diſpoſed. Upon their arms and legs they wear bright 
copper or iron bracelets of a mean workmanſhip, and all 
their fingers are crowded with rings of the ſame metal, 
Upon thewhole, their perſons are not diſagreeable, after 
cuſtom has rendered them familiar to the eye; and, ex- 
cept their rings and bracelets, the dreſs does not appear 
unbecoming. 5 

The meaner degrees, both of the women and the men, 
differ from thoſe of high rank only in the quality of their 
cloaths, the form being the ſame. The men neither 
curl nor adorn their hair, but ſuffer it to fall naturally, 
except in two or three parts, which they buckle in order 
to ſuſpend a bunch of coral to each lock. The women, 
on the other hand, uſe great art in dreſſing their hair, 
which they reduce into a variety of different 3 great 
and ſmall curls, high and low fore- tops, ſometimes plaited 
up behind, at others flowing in wanton ringlets down the 
neck, but generally divided on the crown of the head, 
by which means the curls are brought into exact form 
and order. Some anoint the hair with a kind of oil, 
which they expreſs or roaſt out of oil-nuts ; and this oil, 
it is ſaid, at length gives it a beautiful, but unbecoming, 
green or yellow, of which they are fond. 

'The natives of Benin are, in general, a good-natured, 


civil, and gentle people, from whom, by kind uſage, any 


thing may be obtained. If they receive preſents, they 
return double the value; and they will even ſteal to en- 


able them to ſhew their gratitude, If a ſtranger aſks a 


favour of them, he is ſeldom refuſed, however inconve- 
nient it may be for them to grant his requeſt : but though 
they are eaſily wrought upon by ſoft means, they are in- 

il kinds of ſeverity and rough uſage : for by 
courteſy their pride is flattered, their ſelf- importance 
raiſed, and therefore a perſon of an obliging behaviour 


will ſucceed in points which a bluſterer would in vain 
try to effect. To think of forcing any thing from them, 
ſays Mr. Boſman, is to diſpute with the moon. 


They are quick and alert in buſineſs, greatly attached 


wanting in any thing on their part requiſite to a good 
agreement. They are however very tedious in their deal- 
ing; for it frequently happens that a bargain for ele- 
phants teeth will take up ſome weeks before it is con- 
cluded ; but this is managed with ſo many ceremonious 
civilities, that it is impoſſible to be angry with them; yet 
with each other, where they * a confidence, no 
people make greater diſpatch, Mr. Boſman complains of 
another inconvenience, which is, that on the arrival of the 
Europeans, they are obliged to truſt them with goods to 
make paans or cloth of; for the payment of which they 


frequently ſtay ſo long, that, from the advancement of the 
ar | * ſeaſon, 


. Benin. 


ſeaſon, the conſumption of proviſions, and the ſickneſs 
.or mortality of the men, they are obliged to depart with- 
out their _— However, upon their return, they are 
honeſtly paid the whole. 

Thoſe of the natives, who can afford it, feed well. 
Their common food is beef, mutton, or fowls, with 
ams for bread, which, after boiling, they beat into a 
bore of cake. They frequently make entertainments for 
each other, and what is left is conſtantly diſtributed a- 
mong the poor. People of mean rank content themſelves 
with ſmoked or dried fiſh, which they eat with a kind 
of bread made of yams, bananas, and beans, mixed and 
beat up together. For their drink they uſe water, or 
water mixed with a bad wine called pardon ; but the 
rich drink at their meals water and European brandy. 

They are well ſkilled in making ſeveral forts of Has, 
as red, e green, blue and black. The blue they 
prepare from indigo, great quantities of which grow here; 
but the other colours they extract from certain trees. 
hey ſpin cotton, and weave cotton cloths with which 

not only ſupply all the inhabitants, but export a great 

They make ſoap; which is better than any made in 
Guinea. 'T heirother workmen are chiefly ſmiths,carpenters 
and leather- dreſſers; but their workmanſhipis very clumſy. 

The men marry as many women as their circumſtances 
will permit, the laws limiting them to no determinate 
number. If a man loves a virgin, he diſcovers his paſ- 
ſion to the moſt conſiderable perſon among his relations; 
who goes to the houſe where ſhe lives, demands her of 
her friends, and, if ſhe be not already engaged, ſeldom 
meets with a refuſal. As ſoon as the — — of the pa- 
rents is obtained, the match goes on, the bridegroom pre- 
ſenting his future bride with a ſuit of cloaths, bracelets, 
rings, and necklaces proportioned to the degree of his 
wealth. After having treated the relations on both ſides 
with a handſome collation, the marriage is ended without 
any other ceremony. 

he natives are jealous of each other to a degree of 
madneſs, but never take offence at any liberties taken with 
their wives by Europeans, thinking it impoſſible that the 
taſte of the women ſhould be ſo depraved as to allow them 
to grant unbecoming favours to a white man. Among 
ople of rank, the women live after the manner of the 
Ladtern nations, cooped up from all converſation with 
the males of their own complexion and features ; but are 
otherwiſe treated with great tenderneſs, in order to alle- 
viate the misfortune of the loſs of liberty. If the maſter 
of the houſe receives a viſit from any of his acquaintance, 
his wife immediately retires, unleſs the ſtranger prove an 
European, in which caſe ſhe is defired to remain in her 
ſeat. The women uſe every female artifice to engage 
their huſband's affections, from their being fully ſenſible, 
that all their happineſs depends —— his love. 

Adultery is puniſhed three different ways; if among 
the lower claſs a huſband ſuſpects his wife's fidelity, he 
tries every method to ſurprize her in the fact, without 
which he can inflict no other puniſhment than ill uſage. 
If he ſucceeds in detecting her, he immediately becomes 
poſſeſſed of the real and perſonal eſtate of the gallant, 
which he may from that inſtant ſeize and enjoy as his own. 
The offending wife is diſciplined with a cudgel, driven 
out of the houſe, and left to ſeek her fortune, which is 
commonly very unhappy ; for few perſons will chooſe to 
receive her into their houſes, and fewer ſtill will marry 
a woman who has ſo groſsly violated her faith. They 
therefore uſually retire into a country where they are not 
known, where they either paſs for widows, and watch 
for a ſecond opportunity of marrying, or elſe ſubſiſt by 
their labour, 'or by engaging in trade, 

Among perſons of rank the crime is atoned for by a 
ſum of money advanced by the wite's relations to prevent 
the ſcandal annexed to adultery, After this ſhe paſles 
with her huſband and all her acquaintance for a woman 
of 'virtue, proportioned to the money received by the 
huſband. | 

The governors and ares-de-roes puniſh this crime with 
the utmoſt ſeverity ; for if the woman and gallant are 
taken in the fact, they are, without any form of law, im- 
mediately put to death, and their bodies thrown out as a 
prey to the birds of the air and the beaſts” of the field, 
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From the ſeverity of theſe puniſhments the violation of 
the marriage-bed is leſs known in Benin than in any 
other country. 

In general the negroes of this country are libidinous, 
which is inceed the caſe of the inhabitants in almoſt all 
warm climates. Their converſation is, however, free 
from all obſcenity ; the rites of love are held as ſacred; 
and to be only ſpoken of in places deſtined for that pur- 
poſe ; and their converſation is enlivened with well con- 
trived fables and chaſte ſimilies. 

The * omen wife is forbid the careſſes of her huſband 
till after delivery. If the infant proves a male, it is pre- 
ſented to the king, as properly and of right belonging to 
him ; but the. females are the property of the father, and 
are entirely under his power ll marriage. 

About eight or fourtcen days after the birth of their 
children, both the males and females are circumciſed : the 
latter by the loſs of a ſmall part of the clitoris; The in- 
fants have beſides ſeveral incifions made all over their 
bodies, ina regular manner expreſſive of certain figures: 
bat the females are more tortured with theſe unnatural 
ornaments than the males. But before this, when the 
infant is only ſeven days old, the parents imagining that 
it has eſcaped the greateſt danger, give an entertainment z 
and, to prevent the evil ſpirits doing them an injury, 
ſtrew the roads with proviſions. 

When a woman bears two children at a birth, it is 
eſteemed a happy omen, the king is made acquainted with 
it, and public rejoicings are 1 age to be kept, in which 
they make uſe of a variety of wretched muſic, vocal and 
inſtrumental. As it is eſteemed too difficult a taſk for the 
mother to ſuckle both children, the father is obliged by 
the laws to look out for a nurſe who has loſt her own 
child; and, that no advantages may be taken of him, 
wa is ſettled by authority. 

et at Arebo twin births are deemed a bad omen, and 
attended with great grief to the unhappy parents ; for 
they ſacrifice both the mother and her children to a 
certain demon, which, they imagine, haunts the village, 
Though the huſband happens to be ever fo fond of his 
wife, he can no otherwiſe purchaſe her life than by 
ſacrificing a female ſlave in her ſtead ; but there is no 
poſſible means of redemption for the poor innocent chil- 
dren, Hence the circumſtances of having twins is ſo 
much dreaded, that thoſe whoſe abilities are able to ſup- 
port the expence, uſually ſend their wives to be delivered 
in another country. 

A wood fuppoſed to be frequented by this evil ſpi- 
rit is held ſo ſacred, that no foreign negroe of either ſex 
is permitted to enter it, If a native of Arebo accident- 
ally falls into any path leading to this wood, he is obliged, 
however preſſing his buſineſs may be, to proceed forwards 
to the end of it, without looking back, the violation of 
which cuſtom, or of the cruel one of murdering their 
wives and children, they imagine would be attended 
with a plague, famine, or ſome other public calamity. 
Nyendael informs us, that notwithſtanding this riveted 
ſuperſtition, he frequently went a ſhooting there, and to 
ridicule their ſtupid credulity, often turned back before 
he had proceeded half way in the track leading to the 
wood. At firſt they "imagined he would inſtantly fall 
down dead, or be ſeized with ſome violent diſorder; 
but perceiving that his boldneſs was attended with no 
ill conſequences, their faith was ſomewhat ſtaggered. 
Their artful prieſts, however, deſtroyed all his endea- 
vours to undeceive them, by their ſubterfuges, affirm- 
ing, that no inference could be drawn from the practice 
of a white man, their God having no concexn with 
him ; but if a negroe was to attempt it, the — ph 
would certainly be fatal. | 

The females of this country are extremely prolific ; 
a barren woman is very uncommon, and eſteemed con- 
temptible, while a fruitful woman is much admired, _ 

The inhabitants of Benin appear leſs terrified at the 
approach of death, than the other people of the ſame 
coaſt, They aſcribe the duration of life to the deter- 
mination of the Gods, and yet uſe the proper means 
to prolong it. Upon their being ſeized with any diſor- 
der, they have recourſe to the prieſt, who here, as in 
ſeyeral other countries on this coaſt, performs the office 
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of phyſician. He firſt applies ſome green herbs, and if 
theſe prove ineffectual, he has recourſe to ſacrifices, 
and appeaſing their Gods. | | 
The reputation of the prieſt is greatly augmented by 
the recovery of the patient ; but if, after all his endea- 


vours, the perſon dies, the prieſt is never at a loſs to de- 


fend his practice. But, notwithſtanding the great con- 
fidence they place in their prieſts, they are generally 
rich only in fame; for the patient's gratitude continues 
no longer than the diſeaſe, and the ſacrifice, which 
is offered. at the prieſt's expence, frequently amounts to 
more than his fee. 

When any perſon dies, the body is carefully waſh- 
ed; but when the natives of Benin breathe their laſt, 
they are with the utmoſt caution brought to the place 
of their birth ; the body being firſt dried over a flow 
fire, then put into a cloſe coffin, and ſweetened with 
aromatics. As it frequently happens that no convey- 
ance can be obtained for ſeveral years, the body remains 
all this while unburied, nor can the funeral rites be per- 
formed with propriety in any other but their native 
ſoil. 

The neareſt relations of the deceaſed expreſs their 
grief in various ways; ſome ſhave their hair, others 
their beards, and others but half of either. The pub- 
lic mourning is uſually limited to the term of fourteen 
or fifteen days. Their complaints and lamentations 
are accommodated to the ſounds of certain muſical in- 
ſtruments with long intermediate ſtops, during which 
they liberally qual? their pardon wine. 

When the laſt obſequies are performed, every man 
retires to his own houſe, and the neareſt relations, who 
continue in mourning in the above manner, bewail the 
deceaſed at ſtated periods, for the time limited by cu- 
ſtom. Huſbands and parents uſually prolong this mourn- 
ing to three or four months. 

The funeral of a king is performed with ſeveral 
very extraordinary ceremonies. A well is dug before 
the palace ſo deep, that the workmen are ſometimes ſuf- 
focated in the pit themſelves have made, and yet it is 
ſo narrow at the top, that a ſtone five feet in length, 
and three in breadth will conveniently cover it ; but 
its dimenſions at the bottom are conſiderable. . Here the 
king's body is firſt laid in the preſence of a prodigious 
concourſe of people of both ſexes, all of whom con- 
tend for the honour of being buried with him. Such 
as are choſen for this high dignity are put in with him, 
and the grave cloſed by a ſtone, The next morning the 
nobles return, and removing the ſtone, dip their heads 
into the water with which the pit is generally filled, 
and aſk the perſons buried with the king, Whether they 
have met with their royal maſter, and on their making 
no reply, conclude that they are attending him in his 
flight to the other world; 7 7 which the ſolemnity is 
cloſed. Barbot adds, that the firſt miniſter immediately 
goes to the king's ſucceſſor, who then coming to the 

rave, orders the tomb-ſtone to be laid, and upon it a 

anquet of the moſt delicate wines and ſweet-meats, 
Every one eats and drinks, till night, when the mob, 
intoxicated with liquor, run about the ſtreets commit- 
ting the wildeſt exceſſes and riots, putting every one to 
death that obſtructs them, whether men, women, chil- 
dren, or brute animals, and cutting off their heads, 
carry them to the royal ſepulchre, and throw them in 
as offerings to the deceaſed king, W N with all the 
cloaths and effects of thoſe perſons they have ſacrificed 
to his manes. 


S'ECT. Ill. 
Of the, Religion of the Natives of Benin. 


S to the religion of the country, it is fraught with 
A a ſtrange mixture of good ſenſe and abſurdity, 
The fetiche, or mokiſſo, is worſhipped here, as in all the 
other countries on the weſtern coaſt of Africa ; but the 
deities, Which they ſuppoſe inhabit theſe idols, they con- 
ſider as bordinate, and acting as mediators between 
men and the great God, of whom their ideas are leſs 


groſs and unworthy. To the Supreme they aſcribe the 
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attributes of omniſcience, omnipreſence, omnipotence 
and inviſibility, believing that he actuates every thing, 
and governs the world by his providence. As he is = 
viſible, they think it would be abſurd to repreſent him 
under a corporeal form, and thus to make an image of 
what we never ſaw, and cannot comprehend. To eve 

evil, they give the name of wicked ſpirit, imagining 
that an evil diſpoſed and malicious being preſides over 
all that is bad; and this being they * out of fear 
and to prevent his injuring them. ; 

Dapper obſerves, that they have very juſt notions 
of the ſupreme, Ln majeſty, power, and wiſ. 
dom of the great God, by which he created both heaven 
and earth, and continues to govern them. This being 
they call Oviſla, and think it unneceſſary to pay their 
adorations to him ; becauſe his nature is good and bene- 
volent, while the evil ſpirit requires conſtant worſhip, 
in order to check the malignity of his diſpoſition, Ny- 
endael however aflerts, that both are worſhipped by 4 
crifices and offerings. 

The negroes of Benin firmly believe in apparitions, 
and that the ghoſts of their deceaſed anceſtors walk the 
earth unſeen; but chiefly appear to them in their ſleep, 
in order to warn them of ſome danger which they are 
to obviate by ſacrifices ; and the day no ſooner returns, 
than aA with the ſuppoſed ſuggeſtions of the 
ſpirit. They make offerings, and if they are very poor, 
will even borrow to enable them to perform them. 
Theſe are, however, of no great value, they only con- 
liſting of yams mixed with oil, which they place before 
the idol. Sometimes they ſacrifice a cock; in which 
caſe the blood is ſpilt for the fetiche, while they keep 
the fowl for their own uſe. | 

They have annual ſacrifices, which are performed by 
the great with all imaginable pomp, and in theſe they 
ſlaughter a great number of bulls, cows, ſheep, and 
all other kinds of cattle. All their friends are invited 
to the feſtival, which generally continues for ſeveral 
days, and ends in diſtributing valuable preſents to the 
gueits. 

Theſe people 8 the ſeat of their future felicity 
or miſery in the ſea. They conſider the ſhadow of a 
man as a real exiſtence, 'which will one day give teſti- 
mony of their good and evil actions. They call this 
appearance paſladoor, and bribe it by ſacrifices and of> 
ferings, as by its evidence they may be raiſed to the 
higheſt dignity and pleaſures of paradiſe, or ſunk into 
the loweſt abyis of wretchedneſs, where they muſt pe- 
riſh through poverty and hunger. 

Though their houſes are ſo filled with idols, that it 
is difficult to find a vacant ſpot, they have particular 
huts or little temples appropriated to the reſidence of the 
Gods, where they receive the offerings of their vota- 
ries. Their prieſts pretend to be acquainted with the 
evil ſpirit, and with the art of penetrating into futurity, 
by means of a pot pierced at the bottom in three ai 
rent places. Nothing is, however, undertaken without 
conſulting the prieſt; but if he meddles with politics, 
and utters oracles that affect the ſtate, he is puniſhed 
with death; and the prieſts of the provinces are prohi- 
bited under ſevere penalties from entering the capital. 

The high prieſt of Loebo, a town ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Formoſa, is particularly famous for 
his profound ſkill in magic. All the natives, the king 
not excepted, believe that his power extends over the 
air and ſea; that he can foreſee and prevent the arrival 
of ſhips, ſhipwrecks, and innumerable other important 
events. His majeſty of Benin, ftruck with the miracles 
one of theſe prieſts is ſaid to have performed, compli- 
mented him with the town of Loebo, and all its depen- 
dencies. He is conſidered as the head of the prieſt- 
hood, and is ſo revered, that no one approaches him 
without trembling ; nay, the royal ambaſladors dare not 
preſume to touch his hand without leave, and without 

ewing tokens of the greateſt awe and veneration. 
Among their other ſuperſtitions, they are ſaid to ſtand 
in profound dread of a certain black bird, which they 


worſhip, and are prohibited to kill, under pain of death. 
Theſe birds have prieſts appointed to attend, feed, and 


worſhip them in the mountains conſecrated to their 
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per appellation. TI he year is compoſed of four months, 
d the ſabbath or day of repoſe, which returns every, 
dich day, is celebrated as a feſtival, with ſacrifices, of- 
ferings, and entertainments. They have alſo many other 
days conſecrated to the purpoſes of religion, 22 
155 annual feaſt in memory of their anceſtors. But 
the 
th 


eateſt feſtival is called the Coral feaſt, at which 
head of his women, who ſometimes exceed fix hundred, 


e king appears in all his grandeur, marching at the 


and are the moſt beautiful that can be found, He pro- 


ceeds to the ſecond area of the palace, where his throne 
is placed under a rich canopy. About him are ranged 
his women and officers in their richeſt attire. The king 
leaves his throne to ſacrifice in the open air to the gods, 
which is accompanied by the loyd ſhouts and acclama- 
tions of the people. Having paid his devotions, he re- 
turns to his throne, and ſtays there till all his people 
have performed theirs. After which he retires. to his 
chamber, and the remainder of the day is ſpent in mirth 
and feaſting. IA 
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A Deſcription of the City e Benin, and of the King's Pa- 
8 l. 5 Any Jo erty was reduced to 
4 ruinous State. | | 


7 \HE palace of the king is Grunted in Benin, the 


| ital 
Pao qy — thirty minutes north latitude, and in the 
fifth degree four minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
The ſtreets are extremely long and broad, in which are va- 
zety of ſhops filled with European merchandize, as well 
as ha commodities of the country ; and markets are kept 
in them for caws, cotton, and elephants teeth, It was 
formerly. very cloſe built, and extremely populous, as 
appears from the ruins of the houſes ; but at preſent 
y ſtand widely diſtant from each other. 'Th 
built with clay walls, 
leayes, there 2 


ceeded by the Dutch. * Fa" 
A principal part of this city is taken up by the royal 
palace, which is of prodigious dimenſions; but neither 


elegant nor commodious. There firſt appears a, lon 
gallery, ſuſtained by fle teien ſquare pillars, rough anc 
unpoliſhed, each above twelve feet high, and three in 
circumference. On paſſing this gallery you come to a 
high mud wall, which has three gates; that in the cen- 
ter is embelliſhed at the top with a woo: en turret. of a 
ſpiral form ſeyenty feet high, and upon the extremity of 
cis turxet is fixt a large copper ſnake, well caſt, and 
bearing marks of a — in the arts. Within the 
gate is an area of fine turf, a quarter of a mile in length, 
and near as broad; at the farther end of which is ano- 
ther gallery, in the ſame taſte as the former, only ſup- 
ported by pilaſtets, ornamented with human figures, 
and many of them cut out in that ſorm, but in à very 
aukward manner. Behind a canvas curtain are ſhewn 
four heads caſt in braſs, neither reſembling the human 
nor aw form, and each ſupported by a large elephant's 
On paſſing. through this gallery and another gate, 
you have the king's dwelling in front, which is far from 
dazzling. the eye by its pomp. and magnificence. Over 
the porch is another ſnake, probably done. by the ſame 
artiſt who made that on the turtet. In the firſt apart» 
ment is the king's audience chamber, here, in the pre- 
ſence of the chief nobility, or officers. of the court, be 
receives foreign, miniſters and ambaſſadors. His throne 
is of ivory, and over it is a canopy of rich ſilk. 
Thin ene of audience has alſo the appearance of 
being his majeſty's warehouſe ; for the king is engaged 
in trade as yell as his ſubjects, and it is filled with loads 
of elephants teeth, and other - commodities, lying in 
a confuſion that plainly ſhews they are not intended for 
ornament, The room is, however, hung with fine ta- 
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- The Benians divide the time into years, months, weeks, 
and days, and ac diviſion is ee by its pro- 


of the kingdom, which ſtands in the 


are all] 
and covered with reeds, ſtraw, or 
ng no ſtone in the country. The wo- 


men are — * in keeping the ſtreets neat and clean, 
in which the inhabitants of Benin are not ex- 


takes into his cuſtody all the royal jewels, treaſure, and 


| any miſtake, = length, the other princes are 
31 
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peſtey, and the floor covered with mats and;;carpets of 


an indifferent manufacture. 
I be decay af the "fy ear occaſioned. by; the tyranny 
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of one of the kings of Benin, who being/jealous of ob- 
N wealth of two petty princes. of. the; ſtreet, 
ordered them to be ſeized and put to death, under 
the pretence that they had conſpired againſt his liſe, and 
then confiſcated theit effects to his own. uſe. They 
gave the cleareſt proofs of their innocence; but nothing 
is ſo deaf to the cries of pity as avaricde. 

Soon after, another perſon's wealth made the king 
meditate his deſtruction; but this nobleman, being ap- 
priſed of his majeſty's intention, quitted- the city, and 
with him went three fourths of the inhabitants. His 
majeſty immediately aſſembled an army, and purſued 
them; but was ſo warmly received by the fugitives, 
that he was forced to retreat with loſs, and diſappoint- 
ment. After this, he made a ſecond attempt to force 
them to return; but was defeated and.. purſued by the 
nobleman, who entering the city ſword in hand, plun- 
dered the whole, except the palace; and. for ten years he 
continued with his. fugitive band, to harraſs, plunder; 
and moleſt the inhabitants of Benin, till at length, 1 
the mediation of the Pertugueſe, a peace Was conel 


| ed, by which he was granted a free and full pardon, 


and even requeſted to return to his habitation; but as he 
did not chooſe to E himſelf into the power, of a prince 
whoſe diſpoſition he was. but too well acquainted; with, 
he fixed his reſidence at a place three days journey fi 

the capital, where he kept a court that greatly eelipſ 
that of the king. In vain were all endeavoũts uſed to 
bring his adherents. back to the city; they preferred po- 
verty with freedom, to wealth and dignity with ſervitude, 
whence Benin has ever fince remained in a manner de- 
populated. | lll Vi ( E2O0TIE DC 
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Of the Government of Benin ; the Succeſſion of the Crotun; 
the Revenues and Forces of the King; with, the Arms of 
his Troops. The People divided into ſeveral. Claſſes; with 
a conciſe Account of the Laws of Benin, with reſpelt ta 
Inheritance, and the Puniſbment. of Crimes, 4 


$. to the government of Benin, it is perfectly deſ- 
potic, The empire is divided imo an infinite, 
number of petty royalties, all of them ſubje& to the 
king of Benin; but though the people boaſt of their 
being born free, nothing can be, more ſervile; than the 
blind obedience, they pay to the king's- authority; for 
they are proud of being conſidered as his ſlaves, and this 
title they eſteem a diſtinguiſhed honour. [4223 
The ſucceſſion to the crown is performed after the, 
following manner; when the -monarch, on the throne 
perceives his end approaching, he calls one of the oneg- 
Was, or great lords, and lets him know. which of bis 
ſons he nominates to fill the throne, with an injunction 


- 


not to reveal the ſecret upon pain of death, till after his 
deceaſe. ; | 
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As ſoon as his breath has left his body, the onegwa 


effects; and the young princes, who: are in the utmoſt 
uncertainty as to their fate, come and do homage to 
this miniſter,” as the ruler of their deſtiny. | When the 
time limited by law for declaring a ſucceflor draws near, 
the miniſter. ſends for the high marſhal, and lets him 
know the, laſt will of the king, which the other, to pre- 
vent miſtake, repeats fix times, and then returns to his 
own houſe with a ſolemnity adequate to the importance 
of the ſeetet in his poſſeſſion. The next day the mini- 
ſer orders that prince to be called for, whom the crown 
is intended, and deſires him to intreat the al to no- 
minate a: ſucceſſor, The prince obeys, and with a ſup- 
plicating air ſolicits his requeſt. Six days elapſe, durin 
which the miniſter and high marſhal concert the nec 
ſary meaſures for proclaiming the king, and then the 
people being aſſembled, the high marſhal takes the 
prince by the hand, names him ſix times, and pauſing 
after every repetition, aſks the miniſter if he has made 
called, 
who 
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who kneeling down, are informed of the laſt will of 
their father. The young king having returned thanks 
to the miniſter and marſhal, for the integrity with which 
they have diſcharged their office, is immediately inveſt- 
ed with the badges of foyalty, and receives the homage 
of the great officers and Hobles. | 

The ceremony being thus ended, the new king retires 
to Oſcebo, a town ſome miles diſtant from Benin, in'order 
to be inſtructed in the art of government, and the du- 
ties of a king. During this interval, the queen mo- 
ther, the miniſter intruſted with the king's laft will, and 
the grand marſhal, hold the reins of the ernment; 
and their decrees are not to be revoked by the ſucceffor; 
without their conſent. | 

The young monarch, having finiſhed his ſtudies, takes 
poſſeſſion of the palace at Benin, where his firſt care is 
to ſecure his tranquillity, by the murder of his brothers, 
whoſe bodies are however interred with all imaginable 
pomp ; this cruel and ** act being conſidered as a 
neceſſary ſacrifice for the public good 
© The revenues of the crown of Benin are pretty con- 
ſiderable, every governor being accountable to the king 
for a certain number of bags of bougies, or blackmoor's 
teeth, which are efteemed as much- as gold and filver, 
and anſwer the purpoſes of money. © The inferiot officers 
pay their taxes in cattle, fowls, cloth, and other 'commo- 
dities. Thus the court is continually fupplied with all 
kinds of neceſſaries, the overplus is ſold, and the money 
put into the royal coffers. tain duties are alſo laid 
upon foreign trade, beſides annual taxes paid to the go- 
vernor for the privilege of commerce, which amounts to 
à great ſum; but only a ſixth part of this tax goes to the 
— 4 However, notwithſtanding theſe incumbrances on 

e, the Europeans are treated with great reſpect. 

Some authors repreſent the king of Benin as ſo power- 
ful, that in a day's time he can aſſemble twenty thouſand 
men, and in a few days more a hundred thouſand, on 
which account he is greatly feared and reſpected by his 
neighbours, While his general is in the field his pay 
and dignity are very conſiderable ; but he has no ſhare in 
the booty taken from the enemy, which ſolely belongs to 
the king. Such ſtrict diſcipline is maintained among the 
troops, that a man's quitting his place for aminute, with- 
out leave, is ſaid to be puniſhed with death; yet Nyen- 
deal obſerves, that they are unacquainted with the art of 
war, and a want of courage and conduct frequently 
expoſes tne kingdom to the incurſions of pirates and 
robbers. 82 2 | 

The arms uſed by the natives of Benin are ſwords, 
poniards, javelins, bows, and poiſoned arrows. Every 
ſoldier has a buckler compoſed of reeds, which can afford 
but a ſlender defence. The nobles wear in the field a 
ſcarlet robe to diſtinguiſh their quality: others have a ſuit 
of armour formed of the elephants hide, adorned with the 
teeth and claws of a leopard, and the head covered with 
a kind of helmet of the ſame materials, adorned with 
a ſcarlet fringe and binding, to which is ſuſpended a tail 
that reaches down to the waiſt. The military ſtandards 
and colours are made of fine filk, generally red, and are 
carried in the front and benter of each diviſion of the army. 
The ſoldiers alſo wear ſaſhes of filk, to which they hang 
their bucklers, - which are their only defence againſt the 
poiſoned arrows of their enemies. | 8 
The ſtate of Benin is divided into three claſſes of men 
deſides the king, whoſe will is a law. Next to him are 
three great lords, Who are always about his perſon, and 
to whom all muſt addreſs themſelves who want to apply 
to his majeſty; but as they inform him of only what they 
„the whole adminiſtration of the govern- 


think proper 
ment may be ſaid to be lodged in them. | 
Next to theſe are the ares-de-roes, or ſtreet kings; ſome 
of whom preſide over the commonalty, others over the 
ſtaves; ſome over military affairs, and others over the 
affairs relating to cattle and the fruits of the earth. From 
this claſs of men are choſen the viceroys and governors 
of the provinces ſubject to the king, who are recom- 
mended by the three great lords, to whom they are re- 
ſponſable'; and out of this claſs. a particular. ſuperviſor is 
40 choſen over every branch of trade, manufacture, 
farming, and every thing relative to the civil or military 
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overnment. The king, as an enfign of the dignity of 
of theſe officers, — each of ets a ſtring: of beads 
on their being raiſed to their poſts; and this firing is 
equivalent to any order of knighthood in Europe. This 
they are perpetually to wear about their necks, with- 
out ever daring to put it off on any account what. 
ſoever; and if they are ſo unhappy as to loſe it, or to 
ſuffer it to be ſtolen, they are condemned to ſuffer death, 
without the poſſibility of being reprieved by the king. 
Theſe badges of honour are kept by the king in his own 
poſſeſſion, and the counterfeiting or having E them 
without his grant is puniſhed with death. They are 
made of a ſort of pale red earth; and are fo well glazed, 
that they look like marble ſpeckled with a variety of beau- 
tiful — 

The third order of ſtate conſiſts of the fiadores, who 
likewiſe wear the ſtring of beads, but with ſome diſtinction 
of ſubordination and inferiority to the ares-de-roes. Be- 
ſides the fiadores, under the ſame claſs are ranked the 
mercadores, or merchants, the pleaders, and the elders; 
all of 'them diſtinguiſhed by their difterent method of 
wearing the ſtring f beads. 2 

The king, great lords, and viceroy and gover- 

nor, ſupport, according to their ability, a certain number 
of poor. The blind, the lame, and infirm are the ob- 
jects of their charity; but as to the lazy, if 1 to 
ſupply their own wants, they are ſuffered to ſtarve. By 
this excellent police, there is not a or vagrant to be 
ſeen ; for the public officers keep the idle co tly em- 
ployed to prevent thoſe diſeaſes which are the conſe- 
5 of poverty from "increaſing the tax upon them- 
elves; and by this means, in ſpite of the natural indo- 
lence of the people, there are but few indigent, Liberality 
and generoſity are the diſtinguiſhing qualities of the na- 
tives of Benin; but they frequently accompany their do- 
nations with an oſtentation that deſtroys the grace and 
beauty of the action. 

Wich reſpect to their laws, the right of inheritance 
devolves in the following manner: when a perſon of rank 

dies, the eldeſt ſon ſucceeds as ſole heir; but preſents a 
ſlave by way of tribute to the king, and another to the 
three great lords, with a petition that he may fucceed to 
his father's eftate. The king grants his requeſt, and the 
fortunes of the younger children depend entirely on his 
pleaſure; but the widow is allowed by the laws a jointure 
; proportioned to the eſtate and her rank and quality. The 
ſon takes home his father's other wives, and, if he 
| pleaſes, - uſes them as his own; but thoſe by whoſe 
charms he is not affected he ſets to work, that they may 
ſupport themſelves with credit, and as little nce to 
himſelf as poſſible; but, on the failure of male heirs, the 
king inherits. Er | | 

Ifa thief be taken in the fact he is obliged to make 
reſtitution, and if he happens to be rich is fined ; but if 
poor is beaten. If a public officer be robbed the offender 
is puniſhed with death. However, the crimes of burglary 
and robbery are ſeldom practiſed in this country: murder 
is ſtill Teſs frequent; but whoever kills a man is puniſhed 
with death; yet if the murderer be the king's ſon, or ſome 
other © conſiderable perſon, he is only baniſhed under a 
ſtrong guard to the e of the , and none 
of theſe being ever heard of afterwards, the people con- 
clude that the guard has conveyed them to the manſions 
of the dead. | | | 
| Tf a perſon dies by an accidental blow, his death is not 
eſteemed violent when no blood appears, and the offence 
is atoned for by burying the dead with decency, and ſa- 
crificing a flave to appeaſe his ghoſt, This flave the 
offender touches with his ſorehead upon his bended knees, 
in which poſture he remains till the ſlave is dead, and 
the ſacrifice is duly performed. Afterwards he pays 2 
ſum, in proportion to his circumſtances, to the three 

lords'; upon which he retains his freedom, and the 
riends of the deceaſed remain ſatisfied with his having 
fulfilled the lac. * = 

All other crimes, except adultery, of which we have 
already treated, may be atoned for with money; and, 
where that is wanting, the deficiency muſt be ſupplied 
by corporal puniſhment, : | 


When 
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When the accuſation is not clearly proved, and the 
crime remains doubtful, there are five different methods 
of purgation, four of which are admitted in civil cauſes 
and trivial offences, and the fifth in capital caſes. In 
the firſt method of purgation, the accuſed is carried before 
a prieſt, who pierces his tongue with a cock's feather well 
greaſed ; when if it paſſes eaſily through, the perſon is 
eſteemed innocent, and it is thought the wound will cloſe 
up and heal without pain; but ſhould he prove guilty, 
they ſuppoſe the quill will remain fixed in his tongue, and 
the wound canker. 

In the ſecond method of trial the prieſt takes an oblong 
iece of turf, and ſticks in it ſeven or eight ſmall quills, 
which the accuſed draws out one by one, when if they 
come out freely he is acquitted ; otherwiſe he is found 
guilty of the crime and ſubject to the penalty. 

The third method is injoning the juice of certain 
reen herbs into the eye of the ſuſpected perſon, when 
if it becomes red and inflamed, he is pronounced guilty, 
otherwiſe he is imagined innocent. 
The fourth trial confiſts in the prieſt's ſtroking the per- 
ſon's tongue with a hot copper bracelet, when its eſcap- 
ing without a bliſter is a certain criterion that he is not 
guilty. of the crime Jaid to his charge. 
The fifth kind of trial, which 1s taken by none but 
rſons of rank, ſeldom happens. The accuſed is carried 
* the king's order to a river, whoſe waters are ſuppoſed 
to have the extraordi quality of gently wafting the 
innocent plunged into them to land; while the guilty, 
they ſay, never fail to ſmk, whatever ſkill they have 1n 
ſwimming. It is indeed amazing that, among nations 
endowed with common underſtanding, trials ſo ridiculous 
and abſurd ſhould be deemed proofs of innocence or guilt; 
we find they have prevailed in all nations, as if folly 
fad dictated thoſe laws which are moſt eſſential to ſociety, 
to the happineſs of mankind, and the dignity of human 
nature. 
The fines charged on theſe crimes are thus divided : 
the perſon injured by theft or robbery has reſtitution made 
him, either by returning the goods ſtolen, or out of the 
criminal's effects. The governor has next a certain pro- 
portion, and the remainder of the fine to the three 
eat lords, The king has no ſhare, though the great 
Fords always make uſe of his name; and if they are diſ- 
ſatisfied with what they receive, ſend to acquaint the 
governor with the king's indignation at the ſmall pro- 
portion of the fine allowed him. This has its effect, 
and never fails of doubling the ſum. 
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SECT. VI. 


The principal trading Towns of Benin to which the Europeans 
f W the cruel 40-7 of the Natives of Miberg, 


N the banks of the river Benin, or Formoſa, are 

ſome towns where the Europeans, and particu- 

larly the Dutch, have ſettlements : theſe are Boededo, 
Arebo, and Agatton. | 
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Boededo, the firſt of theſe villages, conſiſts of about 
fifty houſes, or cottages, built with reeds and leaves. It 
is governed by a viceroy, aſſiſted by ſome grandees, who, 
under the king, govern the diſtrict under its juriſdiction; 
but their authority extends only to things of ſmall impor- 
tarice, as civil cauſes, and collecting the revenues: but 
if any thing conſiderable happens, or any capital crime 
be committed, they are not permitted to decide it, but 
muſt ſend to court and wait for orders from thence. | 

Arebo, which is now the center of the commerce of 
Benin, is ſituated ſixty leagues up the river, and, not- 
withſtanding that river branches out into innumerable 
ſtreams, ſhips of burthen can ſail a great way higher, 
and anchor in fine large creeks and ſandy bays. Arebo 
is alarge and populous city of an oblong form ; the 
houſes are much larger than thoſe of Boededo, though 
built in the ſame manner. The Engliſh and Dutch had 
a ſettlement, agents, and factors here; but the former 
have aloe it. ay go 

Agatton, or Gatton, has alſo been conſiderable for its 
extent, commerce, and the number of its inhabitants ; 
but the ravages of war have almoſt ruined it. It is ſituat- 
ed on a ſmall hill, about thirty miles to the north of 
Benin, the capital of the empire. ahhh 

The laſt of the commercial towns we ſhall mention 
was Meiberg, a name given to it. by the Dutch, who 
once carried on a great trade and maintained a conſider- 
able ſettlement there, and rendered it famous by a v 
tragical event. Beeldſyder, a Dutch factor, having a 
violent paſſion for one of the women belonging to the 
negro governor, carried, her away. , The governor 
tranſported with rage, attacked the Dutch ettlement 
with a body of troops, and forced the factot to retreat on 
board a veſſel that lay in the road, after his having re- 
ceived a wound, of which he died Toon after, Upon this 
the Dutch direor-general, being ill informed of the cir- 
cumſtances, reſolved to revenge the death of the factor, 
and fitting out a brigantine for that purpoſe, ſurprized 
the' blacks at Meiberg, and killed or took priſoners every 
perſon of the village that could not eſcape by flight. The 
news of this event ſoon reaching the court at Benin, his 
majeſty demanded an of gn 7 of the cauſes of this 
bloody maſlacre; and, after being informed, inſtead. of 
turning his reſentment againſt the Dutch, who had broke 
through all the laws of juſtice, hoſpitality,” and huma- 
nity, he exerted it from views of policy with the moſt 
horrible circumſtances of barbarity ' againſt the innocent 
governor, and his whole race, ordering them all, with- 
out exception, to be extirpated. This was done, and 
their dead bodies were caft out as a prey to the wild 
beaſts, and their houſes razed to the round, with ſtrict 
orders that they ſhould never be rebuilt, 

It is remarkable, that all the male flaves of this coun- 
try are foreigners'; for the natives 'cannot be fold for 
Haves, but are all free, and alone bear the name of the 
king's flaves. Mr. Nyendael even aſſerts, that it is not 
allowed to export any male ſlaves fold in this country, 


for they muſt remain there; but they may do what they 


| pleaſe with the females, 
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The Situation, Extent, Climate, and Diviſions of Guinea in 
general ; with a conciſe Account of that Part of the Slave 
Cut which includes the Kingdoms of Coto, and Great and 
Little Popo. 


HE coaſt of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope 
h to Guinea, extends from north to ſouth ; but here 
it runs out to the weſt, extending from the fifteenth de- 
>ree of eaſt to the fifteepth of welt longitude from Lon- 
Ho or one thouſand. eight hundred miles from eaſt to 
weſt, and between the-fourth and terith degree of north 
8 7 it is therefore no more than three hundred and 
xty miles in breadth. This extenſive country is bound- 
on the north by Nigretia, or NN on the eaſt 

y the unknown parts of Africa, and on the ſouth and 
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Weſt dy the Atlantic ocean. 
This country probably derived its name from a town 
oy Ginhy, which the Portugueſe touched at on their 
wang this part of Africa. 

© As all this country Hes within the tropic of Cancer, 
the air is extremely hot; and the flat cot 3 being over- 
ben: great part of the ear, by the periodical rains, it 
$s eſteemed ve unhealthfal: the ſhips frequently loſt 
half their Tn of feyers ; but fince Dr. James's, pow- 
ders have been carried iter, this voyage has been 
as ſafe to the Engliſh as thoſe to any other hot coun- 
tries ; and the effects of a climate which uſed to fill peo- 
ple with terror have been found to be eaſily removed. 


* 


winds, and blow from weſt to eaſt z, except in the rainy 
ſeaſon, between the, vergal and ee equinox, when 
125 bave violent hurricanes, attended with thunder and 
iehitping: and theſe foros blowing from the ſouth, the 
ſhips on the coaſt are in danger of being wrecked on the 
ſhore, on which a. ſur conftantly beats, in the calme 
e that e Na e dal very Kicker Put 
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is whole coaſt js much frequented by the Europeans; 
by whom ĩt is uſually, divided into the Slave, the Gal, the 
Irs . cer 
e Slave Coaſt is bounded by the kingdom of Benin 
on the eaſt, by the Gold Coaſt on the weſt, and by the 
Atlantic ocean on the ſouth, comprehending the king- 
doms of Cato, Popo, Whidah, and Ardrah; but authors 
are not agreed about the limits of theſe kingdoms.  Ac- 
cording to Boſman the Coto coaſt is freqgently called by 


the natives the Land of Lampi. 


The country is flat, ſandy, dry, Hergen and without 
grea 


numbers of which 


wood or trees, except the palm, 
grow there. It is, however, pretty well provided with 
cattle, of which it has as many as will abundantly ſup- 
ply the inhabitants. There is no want of river fiſh ; but 
they can get none from the ſea, on account of the pro- 
digious ſurf on the coaſt. | 
T he natives are good-natured, civil, and obliging ; in 
politics, religion, and oeconomy, they nearly reſemble 
the inhabitants of the Gold Coaſt, whoſe manners we 
ſhall ſoon deſcribe, but differ from them in the number 
of idols kept at Coto ; for in the multiplicity of theſe 
their wealth conſiſts. A negro who is not poſſeſſed of 
at leaſt a dozen idols is reputed poor, and his riches are 
thought to increaſe in proportion to the number of his 
gods; indeed the houſes, roads, and bye paths are filled 
with idols. 
Their language reſembles that ſpoken by the negroes 
,of Acta. Theiß trade is ſmall, and they are very poor. 
heir moſt advantageous employment is a very iniqui- 
tous one: this is making excurſions up into the inland 
countries, and ſtealing men, women, and children, which 


they ſell to the Europeans: but the profits they draw 


The winds of this coaſt fit directiy contrary to the trade 


: 
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foreign ſhips arrive on their coaſt, diſpoſe of their ſtock 
ö ; 
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from the ſale of theſe flaves is faid not to diminiſh their 
natural nad gb from their laying out what it produces 
in the purchaſe of idols, or materials for making them 

The kingdom of Popo, or Papa, extends from Car 
Monte to the borders of the kingdom of Whidah, which 
is about ten leagues, and is divided into two provinces 
Great and Little Popo. According to Boſman, a barren 
tract, ten miles broad, lies between Toto and Little Popo, 
in which the country is flat, without hills or trees, and 
covered with fand, in which an incredible number 
of rats burrow like rabbets. 2 

The town of Little Popo ſtands on a beach four leagues 
to the weſt of the town of GreatPopo, in full view of the 
ſea, The natives live on plunder, and on the flave 
trade. In the former they are more ſucceſsful than the 
inhabitants of Coto, from their being more active, bold, 
and reſolute. Their ſlave trade is not, however, ve 
conſiderable, it frequently requiring a teſidence of ſome 
months to complete a cargo. The natives are uncom- 
monly artful and fraudulent, it being the uſual practice 
to draw the merchant or factor on ſhore, under the pre- 
tence of viewing a number of Hayes they have ready for 
fale, and then tv detain him, till they have actually pro- 
cured the number he wants, which they oblige him to 
take at the price they think proper to fix upoff them. 

At the diſtance of four miles from Little Popo are 
the boundaries of Great Popo. In the inland country are 
found plenty of beafts, birds, fruits, and roots; but the 
ſea· coaſt is marſhy, and almoſt inacceffible, the. ſea beat- 
ing with fuch yivlence againſt the ſhore, that, during the 
greateſt part of the year, neither boats not canoes dare 
approach it. bene f en mage e en 

The harbour of Little Papa is five leagues diſtant 
from that of Great Papo. In failing eaſtward the latter 
or Ia pores is viſible at a conſiderable ance, particu- 
larly two flags upon two points formed by the banks 
Ma et Teig er Tarri he Ditch fatory ſtands A 
hind the eaſt flag, and at the mouth of the river is the 
town of Grtat Popo, built in zn iſland. formed by a 
creek and marſhes, that give the cbuntry the appearance 
of a ſpacious lake ; hence it is called by the Portugueſe, 
Terra Annegada, or the Drowned Land. 

The mouth of the river is blocked up by a kind of bar, 

which canoes, however, can eafily. paſs. The town. is 
divided into three parts; but the bones, or rather huts, 
are ſmall: yet this is the only place in the dominions of 
Great Pop- 79 merits the name of a town, all the reſt 
being only little hamlets of two or three houſes each, 
Ide royal palace is a large court compoſed of an in- 
finite number of ſmall huts, or cabins, the principal 
apartment being ſeated in the middle. The king's houſe 
is adorned with a large ſaloon, reſerved for public au- 
diences and the entertainment of ſtrangers. As he always 
eats alone foreigners are entertained by the lords and prin- 
cipal officers of the court. His majeſty keeps a great 
number of women, two of whom always attend his per- 
ſon, to cool and refreſh him with fans neatly made of 
reeds and feathers, His conſtant amuſement and ſole 
employment conſiſts in ſmoking tobacco, toying with his 
women, and converſing with his officers upon the moſt 
trifling ſubjects. All the women honoured with the 
royal affection, are entertained in the palace with a great 
variety of dainties. | 

All the country, except this iſland, is thinly inhabited, 
owing chiefly to the perpetual incurſions of the negroes 
of Whidah: hence the land is uncultivated, proviſi-ns 
often ſcarce, and the people in danger of being famiſhed ; 
but they obtain ſupplies from their moſt bitter enemies. 


who run the hazard of an illicit trade for the ſake of the 


great profits they obtain. ; 
The natives of Great Popo trade in flaves, and if no 
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to the ſovereign of Little Popo, who exchanges ſome of 
his European commodities for them. . But the greateſt 
trade of the kingdom ariſes from the fiſh caught on their 
coaſt, which they prepare and ſell both to the people of 
the neighbouring kingdoms and to foreigners. - 

The inhabitants of Popo, like all the other negroes on 
the coaſt, have a blind confidence in their prieſts, whom 
they call domines, a Latin term which they doubtleſs 
borrowed from ſome European nation. Theſe prieſts are 
generally clothed in long white robes, ahd always carry 
in their hands a kind of eroſier. All the ſhips' that trade 
there pay them a ſort of duty, under the name of a pre- 
ſent, in order to encourage the negroes, by theſe marks 
of reſpect to their prieſts, to exert their diligence in com- 
pleating their cargoes, Theſe weak and ſuperſtitious 
creatures, perſuaded that nothing but the interceſſion of 
their prieſts can procure them the favour of the Deity, 
obey all their commands ; and the prieſts, finding it their 
intereſt to oblige the Europeans, leave no means-untried 
to render them honeſt and induſtrious. While theſe are 
aſſiſting the Europeans in loading or unloading the ſhips, 
a prieſt ſtands on the ſhore, and pours on their heads a 
handful of conſecrated gravel, which they eſteem an in- 
fallible ſecurity for their canoes in paſſing the dangerous 
bar at the mouth of the river ; and if after this any man 
has the misfortune to be loſt, it is attributed to the mixture 
of ſome profane particles of ſand with thoſe that are 
conſecrated, 


8 EC T. II. 
ee Of the Kingdom of WHIDARH. | 
Tis Name, Situation, Extent, and Rivers; the Inconvenienc 
' | of its Coaſts, and the Beauty of the Country: its amazing 
. Feral and Populouſneſs ; the Diviſien of the Country, and 
' the great Market carried on at Sabi. 


— kingdom is called by the natives, the Engliſh, 
and Portugueſe, Whidah; while the French call 
it Juda, and the Dutch Fida. It extends about ten miles 
along the ſhore, and its center reaches ſeven miles with- 
in land ; after which it branches into two arms, each of 
which is in ſome places ten or twelve miles broad, but 
in others much narrower. 

This country is watered by two rivers, which likewiſe 

run through the kingdom of Ardrah. The moſt ſouthern 
is called the Jakin, and is only navigable by canoes : its 

waters, which are of a yellowiſh caſt, are generally a- 
bout three feet deep, and in many places much ſhallower, 
The other, which is called the Euphrates, waſhes with 
its ſtream the city of Ardrah, and then paſſes within a 
mile of Sabi, the capital of Whidah.: It is deeper and 
wider than the Jakin, and were not the paſſage blocked 
up by ſome banks of ſand, would be navigable for large 
ſhips; From time immemorial the kings of Whidah 
bave exacted a fort of cuſtom of two bougies paid to of- 
ficers ſtationed at the fords, without which none are per- 
mitted to croſs the river. At its mouth is the port where 
ſhips load and unload, but, like the reſt of this coaſt, it 
is incommodious and dangerous, on account of the high 
ſurfs and a ſwelling ſea, particularly in the months of 
April, May, June, and July, when accidents frequently 
happen, boats being overturned, goods ſunk," the men 
Joſt, and the ſhips themſelves are in danger of being 
driven from their moorings upon the ſhore. The natives 
are indeed ſo expert in ſwimming, that few of them are 
loſt. . 

' Beſides this high ſea, a ſtrong tide runs eaſt and weſt 
with ſuch ſtrength, that no boat or ſhallop can ſtem it by 
rowing ; they therefore puſh them forward with long 
poles, which is a method ſo ſlow and tedious, that the 
ſhips are detained twice as long as the trade would other- 
wiſe require. 

- But having once got on ſhore, the ſcene is changed 
from a dreadtul ſwelling ſurf, to moſt beautiful meadows 
and fields, enamelled all the year with the fineſt verdure ; 
and riſing by an eaſy and equal aſcent towards the inte- 
rior parts, affords. the moſt delightful landſcapes. The 
height of the. aſcent is bounded by a chain of moun- 
tains that defends the country from its neighbours to | 
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the north-eaſt, All the Europearis who have been in 
Whidah, ſpeak with raptures of the country, which they 
extol as the moſt beautiful in the world. - The trees are 
ſtraight, tall, and ſeem diſperſed in the moſt regular or- 
der, preſenting to the eye fine groves and extenſive ave- 
nues, clear of all bruſh-woods and weeds. The mea- 
dows enamelled with flowers, the richneſs of the. fields 
covered with three different kinds of corn, and with 


beans, roots, and fruit, add to the agreeableneſs of the 


place, Every inch of ground is converted to ſome uſe, 
except the parts deſtined by nature for pleaſure, where 
the woods ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in the moſt exquiſite 


rural fimplicity, 


Here ſpring and autumn ſwiftly ſucceed each other; 
for no ſooner has the huſbandman cut his corn, than he 
again ploughs and ſows the ground; yet it is ſo far from 
being worn out, that the next crop ſprings up with the 
ſame vigour as the former. With all theſe advantages 
Whidah is ſo populous, that one ſingle village contains 
as many inhabitants as ſeveral intire kingdoms on the 
coaſt of Guinea; and yet theſe villages ffand ſo cloſe, 
that it is almoſt inconceivable that the moſt fertile land 
on earth can produce food ſufficient for the great num- 
ber of people contained in ſo ſmall a compaſs, The 
whole kingdom may be compared to a great city, di- 
vided, inſtead of ſtreets, into gardens, lawns, and groves z 
for there 1s not a village which has not. another within 
the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot. Some belong to the king, 
ſome to the viceroy, and others are built and peopled 
by particular private families. The former are the larg- 
el and beſt built, but the latter beſt cultivated. In 
ſhort, it is impoſſible to enumetate all. the perfections 
of this delightful country, without raiſing ſome ſuſpi- 
cion in the reader, that we indulge a warm imagina- 
tion at the expence of ſtrict hiſtorical truth. 

This kingdom, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, is 
divided into twenty-ſtx provinces, which take their 
names from their capital towns, and are diſtributed 


among the chief lords of the kingdom, who are their 


hereditary governors. The king of Whidah, who hag 
the ſupreme A preſides particularly in the pro- 
vince of Sabi, or Xavier, which is the principal pro- 
vihce in the kingdom, as the city of the ſame name is 
the capital of- the whole. 

In the city of Sabi, a great market is held every fourth 
day; but the principal are on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, when, to prevent confuſion and diſturbance, the 
market is removed to the diſtance of a mile from the 
walls, and is in a fine large plain, ſeveral parts of which 
are adorned with groves, that afford a refreſhing ſhade 
to the people half ſtifled in the crowd, and ſcorched 
under the burning heat of the ſun ; and here the king's 
women attend to ſell their cloths, and other manufac- 
tures, A judge, attended by four armed officers, is ap- 
pointed by the king as inſpectors of all goods, with 
power to hear and determine grievances, complaints, 
and diſputes. 

The market-place is ſurrounded with places of re- 
freſhment, in which are ſold certain ſorts of meat, as 
beef, pork, goats, and dogs fleſh, Other booths are 
kept by women, who ſell bread made of maize, millet, 
rice, and other corn. There are ſhops in which th 
ſell pito, a kind of pleaſant, wholeſome, and refreſhing 
beer; palm wine, and ſpirits purchaſed of the Europe- 
ans, are kept in other ſhops, with reſtrictions on the 
ſale, to prevent drunkenneſs and riots. Here ſlaves of 
both ſexes are bought and ſold, alſo oxen, ſheep, hogs, 
dogs, birds and fiſh of various kinds. Silks, woollen 
cloths, linen, calicoes of European and Indian manu- 
facture are here in great abundance ; likewiſe china- 
ware, and glaſs of all ſorts, gold in duſt and ingots, 
iron bars, hard-ware, ſheet lead, and a variety of Eu- 
ropean, Aſiatic, and African productions, may be pur- 
chaſed at theſe markets at a reaſonable price. The 
chief commodities of the country- manufacture are cloths, 
umbrellas, baſkets, pitchers, plates and diſhes of wood, 
boards finely ornamented, white and blue paper, alſo 
palm oil, pepper, ſalt, &c. | 

The flave trade is condudted by the men; bur all 
other things are ſold by the women, and all of them 
are extremely expert in the art of ſelling and reckoning. 
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The money uſed in all bargains is yu duſt, the value 
of which they compute very readily: bougies paſs for 
money; for in the kingdoms of Whidah, Ardrah, and 

many other places on this coaſt, theſe ſerve equally for 
ornament and ſpecie. They pierce each ſhell with an 
iron made for that purpoſe, and ſtring forty of them 
upon a thread, and by theſe ftrings the exchange of 
gold duſt is rated, and the price of ſlaves determined. 


SECT. Ill. 


Of the Fruit, Beaſts and Birds of Whidab; with an Ac- 
count of a Bird remarkable for changing its Colour when- 
ever it moults. The Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the 
Natives, who in their Ceremonies, Induftry, and otber 
Particulars, greatly reſemble the Chineſe. Their Ignorance 
of Chronology, and Skill in Arithmetic and Muſic. 


ERE are all the fruits produced on the Gold 
Coaſt, beſides which are abundance of citrons, ta- 
marinds, and ſome others. European ſeeds grow up to 
great perfection, and the fineſt ſallad gardens in the 
world might be planted here. | | 
Their cattle are cows, ſheep, hogs, and goats, which 
are all but little different in ſhape and ſize from thoſe 
of the Gold Coaft, but are more fleſhy, and have a more 
agreeable taſte, Their horſes are, however, very in- 
different ones. Farther within land are elephants, buf- 
faloes, tygers, hares, ſeveral ſorts of deer, and vaſt 
numbers of apes of different kinds. Theſe are re- 
markably fat, and no fleſh is more eſteemed at W hidah 
then theirs ; it ſells at a higher price than mutton, and 
is always preferred to it. Even the European failors 
foon overcome their prejudices, and eat it with a pecu- 
liar reliſh. 

The only ſorts of tame fowl are a few geeſe and tur- 
keys, ducks, cocks and hens, of which laſt there are 

eat plenty, and though ſmall, they are fat and good. 
The whole country ſeems covered with wild fowl, as geeſe, 
ducks, turtle-doves, ſnipes, and many other ſorts of 
birds that are both and cheap. 

Among the reft 1s one that is very remarkable for 
changing its colour whenever it moults ; ſo that thoſe 
which are black this year, will be blue or red the next; 
the following year they will be yellow, and afterwards 
green; but they never vary from theſe five colours, 
which are always very bright, and never mixed. 

The negroes of Whidah are in general tall, well 
made, ftraight, and robuſt. Their complexion is black 
but not of ſuch a gloſſy jet as that of the people on the 
Gold Coaſt, 

The people of this country are in general. better 
dreſſed than any other nation on the coaſt; but they are 
little acquainted with the uſe of ornaments made of 
gold and filver, their > A. producing none of thoſe 
metals. The dreſs of the king, and that of the great 
officers is nearly the ſame, and different from that of 
the common people. It conſiſts of a piece of white 
linen about three ells long, which is wrapped round 
their waſte in a decent and becoming manner, and then 
hangs down to the feet like a petticoat. Upon this they 
wear a filk garment of the ſame ſize and form, and over 


this laſt have a richer piece of filk, fix or feven ells in 


length, which they tie by the two corners, and making 
a great bunch on the right hip, the reſt hangs down'to 
the ground, ſo as to form a train; but none are allow- 
ed to wear red, except the royal family. Some authors 
fay, that the king and the great officers wear neck- 
a ces and bracelets of pearl, gold, and coral with gold 
chains. Moſt of the people never wear any thing on 
the head to ſhelter them from the rain, or the heat of 
the ſun; but the great men cover their heads with an 
European hat and feather; 

The common people have generally only a few herbs, 
or a cotton cloth faſtened round their waiſt ; but the 
women of the ſame rank have five or ſix cloths round 
the middle, the longeſt of which covers half the leg, 
and the others which are over it, are each ſhorter than 
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from the waiſt downwards have two or three coverings 
of cotton and filk, the longeſt of which reaches to their 
ankles, and the others are a little ſhorter. All theſe are 
very large, and form a roll about tbe hips, that makes 
them appear as if they wore a hoop petticoat, Th 
are adorned with necklaces, and with ſtrings of pearl; 
gold, and coral, from the wriſt to the elbow, and — 
on their heads a cap of plaited and coloured ſtraw. 
which is very light, and has ſome reſemblance to the 
Pope's tiara, 

The Europeans, the nobility of Whidah, and all the 
rich negroes, are carried when they go abroad in ham- 
mocks or palanquins z theſe are an excellent defence 
againſt the heat of the climate, which, according to 
Phillips, is ſo great, that an European could not walk 
a mile in the middle of the day, without extraordinary 
fatigue. | | 

Boſman ſays, that the inbabitants of Whidah exceed 
all the negroes he had ſeen in and bad qualities. 
People of all ranks treat the Europeans with extreme 
civility, courteſy, and reſpect. Other negroes are in- 
ceſſantly ſoliciting preſents ; but the Whidans ſeem more 
willing to give than receive. Indeed, when the Euro- 
peans trade with them, they expect they ſhould return 
thanks for the obligation; but their making a preſent 
to a white man, they value as nothing, and are diſplea- 
ſed at =y acknowledgment for what they think ſo tri- 
fling. They have an obliging manner of addreſſing each 
other, and in ſeveral reſpe&s perfectly reſemble the 
Chineſe. - When any one viſits, or accidentally meets 
his ſuperior, he inſtantly drops upon his knees, kiſſes 
the earth three times, claps his hands, and wiſhes him 
Sons day or night, which the other returns in the 

ofture in which he then happens to be, by gently clap- 
ping his hands, and wiſhing him the ſame. The like 
reſpect is ſhewn to the elder brother by the younger; 
to fathers by their children; and by women to their 
huſbands. Every thing is delivered to or received from 
a ſuperior on the knee, and the clapping of the hands 
together is eſteemed a mark of ſtill more profound re- 
ſpect. When perſons of equal rank meet, they each 
drop, down, clap their hands, and mutually ſalute, while 
the ſame ceremonies are obſerved and imitated by their 
ſeveral attendants ; ſo that above a hundred perſons may 
ſometimes be ſeen down on their knees, and might 
eaſily be miſtaken for their being engaged in ſome pub- 
lic act of devotion. If a ſuperior ſneezes, all round him 
fall on their knees, clap their hands, and wiſh him hap- 
pineſs. It is ſurpriſing, ſays a late author, how a na- 
tion confined to fo ſmall a ſpot of ground, ſhould differ 
ſo widely in their manners from the ſurrounding king- 
doms, with which they keep up a conſtant os. Hears 
One would almoſt imagine that they had a ſoil, a cli- 
mate, and. a nature peculiar to. themſelves, and diffe- 
rent from that of the people Who are only a few miles 
diſtant. 

They alſo uſe the utmoſt external reſpect to ſtrangers; 
and-if a native of Whidah meets an European twenty 
times in a day, the ſame ridiculous train of ceremonies 
is repeated, the neglect of which is puniſhed with a 
fine. A late king of Whidah carried this reſpe& to fo- 
reigners to ſuch an extravagant height, that one of his 
principal officers was beheaded for preſuming to lift his 
cane in a menacing manner over the head of a French- 
man; and though the chief director of that nation uſed 
all his influence to get the puniſhment mitigated, the 
king was inexorable, and nothing leſs than his life could 
atone for ſuch a notorious breach of hoſpitality. 

They excel all other negroes in vigilance and induſ- 
try; and e idleneſs is the favourite vice of the 
Africans, people of both ſexes are here fo laborious and 
diligent, that they never deſiſt till they have finiſhed 
their undertaking, carrying the ſame ſpirit of perſeve- 
rance into every action of their lives. Beſides agricul- 
ture, from which none but the king and a few perſons 
of diſtinction are exempted, they employ themſelves in 
' ſeveral kinds of manufatures. They ſpin cotton yarn, 
weave fine cotton cloths, make wooden veſlels, p _ 


— 
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and diſhes, ſmiths work, and offenſive weapons, in a 
more perfect manner than any other people on the coaſt. 
While the men are thus employed, the women not only 
brew a kind of ale, but ill the land, and dreſs provi- 
fions, which, with their huſbands merchandize, they 
carry for ſale to market. The meaner ſort way goods 
from the ſhore, and with a burthen of a hundred pounds 
on their heads, run in a kind of continual trot, and it 
is difficult to keep up with them without any load at all. 
Both ſexes are employed in ſearch of gain, and their 
emulation is equal to their induſtry. ence they not 
only live well, but . when compared with the 
other negroes of the coaſt. Labour is cheap, the profits 
ſolely riſing from the unwearied induſtry of the la- 
bourer. 


hon and their expertneſs at ſtealing, in which th 

uſe —— addreſs, Mr. Boſman having oben 
ed an audience of the king, his majeſty told him, that 
his ſubjects did not at all reſemble thoſe of Ardrah, and 
the other neighbouring kingdoms, who on the leaft of- 
fence would poiſon an European. This, added 
&« he, you have not the leaft reaſon to apprehend ; but 
« J would have you take care of your goods; for my 
« people are born expert thieves, and will ſteal from 
you while you are looking at them.” This caution 
he ſoon found to be juſt in many inſtances. There is 


made to the king, he orders the offender to be pu- 
niſhed. 
Like the Chineſe too, they are extremely addicted to 
gaming; and after having loſt their whole ſubſtance, they 
lay for their wives and children; and when they have 
them, ſtake their own liberty, and thus become 
flaves to their own countrymen. : 
Theſe people are in ſome inſtances extremely igno- 
rant, while in others they ſhew an extenſive genius. 
They have no diviſions of time, nor diſtinction of years, 
hours, weeks, or any other ſtated periods. They know 
the time of ſowing by the moon, or rather ſow as ſoon 
as they reap. Yet without pen, ink, or the aſſiſtance 
of artificial arithmetic, calculate. the largeſt ſums 
with-ſurpriſing accuracy, ſhares- with great exact- 
neſs, and perform the operations, not only of the firſt 
elements, but of the more complex rules of arithme- 
tic, with aſtoniſhing truth and quickneſs. Yet Des 
Marchais obſerves; that the wiſeſt among them cannot 
tell his age; and if any man be aſked, when ſuch a 
perſon was born, he tells you, it was about the time 
that ſuch a ſhip, or ſuch: an European factor came to 
Whidabi | | 
Their muſic is, however, much the beſt of any to be 
met with in theſe countries, and one inſtrument, which re- 
ſembles a harp, is really muſical. It is ſtrung with 
reeds of different ſtzes, which they touch with 
dexterity, accompanied with a ſweet voice, and dance 
to their on muſie in exact time, and with an agree- 
able air and manner. They have alſo flutes, and ſeve- 
ral wind inſtruments; and in war uſe a kind of trum- 
pets and kettle drums. 
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ment of the Women. Of Circumciſiam and Cu Poms in Rela- 
tiom ta their Children, and to Burials and Mourning. 


wives, and-in this are ſaid to exceed all the neigh- 
bouring nations. No people upon earth perform the 
connubial rites with leſs ceremony; for all contracts, por- 
tions, and- jointures, are here entire] unknown. he 
other negroes of the coaſt purchaſe their women with cat- 
tle, fiſh, and other commodities, and are allowed to 
diſmiſs them if do not prove to be virgins, but 
here their ideas and practice are totally different. Fer- 
tility is ſo highly prized at Whidah, that ſhe who has 
given proofs of her fruitfulneſs before marriage is always 
preferred ; but it coſts nothing to obtain her, | 


The Whidans alſo reſemble the Chineſe in their diſ- 


no- ſecurity againſt their pifering ; but if complaint be 


Of their 5 olygany, nuptial Ceremonies, Divorces, and Treat-" 


2 people of this country allow of a plurality of 
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When a man likes a girl; he demands her of her pa- 

rents, who never refuſe their conſent, provided ſhe be of 
the proper age, but conduct her to the houſe of the bride- 
grooth, who immediately preſents her with a new dreſs; 
which is probably all ſhe poſſeſſes; for ſhe leaves ey 
thing elſe at her father's houſe. The huſband then kills 
a ſheep; which he eats in company with his wife and her 
parents; and this is the only time in her life when ſhe is 
admitted to this honout 3 and the parents having Arank 
freely of pito, return home : thus the marriage is conclud- 
ed, without any other ceremony. 
A huſband may divorce his wife with as little cere- 
mony as he married her: he only thruſts her out of the 
door: and if he has certain proofs of her incontinence, 
the ſeparation is legal. Another law, which is very ſe. 
vere upon the women, is a ſtrict prohibition, under pain 
of death or ſlavery, to enter the houſe of a great mari 
while under their periodical diſorder. No ſooner do they 
perceive themſelves in this ſituation than they quit the 
houſe, and avoid even the fight of men, every family 
23 a houſe to which the women retire during that 
period, where they are under the care of an antient ma- 
tron, and ſtay till they have waſhed and purified thema 
ſelves ; after which hey return to their huſbands. Thoſe 
women who are remarkably handſome are excuſed from 
labouring in the field, and never permitted to go abroad 
but in the company of their huſbands ; nor can they re- 
ceive any male viſitors at home; 

As they are very ſubje& to jealouſy; their laws againſt 
adultery are very ſevere. When the wife of a great mart 
is taken in the fact, he may kill both her and her lover, 
or may fell her to the Europeans for a flave. If he 
chooſes the former, he cauſes her head-to be cut off; or. 


has her ſtrangled by the public executioner ; and is ac- 


quitted on informing the king of what he has done, and 
paying the executioner's fee, But as he has no power 


over the man who has diſhonoured him, unleſs he catches 


him in the very act, he is obliged to apply to the king 
for 33 who never fails to conſent to the death of the | 
guilty. - 
| : This ſeverity extends to none but married women. A 
man runs no danger in being caught with one who is 
unmarried ; and nobody blames him; She is ſuppoſed, 
in this caſe, to be her own miſtreſs; and it is fo al from 
being infamous for her to have children before marriage; 


that the is ſure this will cauſe her to be ſooner married 


becauſe it is a proof of her fruitfulneſs, which is a very 
valuable qualification in a country where the fathers con- 
ſider children, eſpecially the males, as the greateſt riches, 
and the ſupport of their families. 

According to Des Marchais, no people on earth ſhew 


ſell for ſlaves. On the other hand, the children treat 
their parents with-the moſt humble reſpe& and venera- 
tion, and never addreſs them but on their knees, | 
All their children, male and female, are circumciſed 3 
but none of them know whence they derived this cuſ- 
tom. This operation is performed at no certain age, 
ſome ery ar it at four, others at' five, fix, or ten 
years old, | 
f No difference is made between their legitimate and na- 


| tural children, but the _— pay great reſpect to the 
| elder brother, though but 


ittle regard is paid to the 
mother. Among the women the ceremonies of addreſs 
are the ſame as thoſe we have mentioned of the men, 
only they carry'their politeneſs to a greater length, At 
the death of a father, the eldeſt ſon not only inherits his 
effects, but his women, with whom he lives from that day 
in quality of huſband. His own mother is alone except - 
ed, who becomes her own miſtreſs, has a houſe appointed 
for her, and à certain fortune for her ſubſiſtence, This 
cuſtom prevails both in the royal palace and among the 


ople. 
The natives are ſo fearful of death, that they cannot 
ſupport the ſound of the word without viſible emotion 3 
and it is a capital crime for a negro to pronounce it upon 
any occaſion before the king, ſman obſerves, that in 
his firſt voyage he waited on the king before his departure 
for an hundred- pounds, which his majeſty owed him ; 
and, at his taking leave, aſked that prince, Who ſhould 


pay 


greater indu gence to their children, whom they never 


7 


| 
i 
j 
| 
| 
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him when he returned, in caſe of his death. The 
Do ftanders were ſhocked at the bluntneſs of the queſtion; 
but the king bid him not give himſelf any concern about 
that, for he ſhould always live ; -when the Dutchman, 
perceiving his error, abruptly-took his leave. | 
The burying-place of the kings and nobles is in along 
vault, erected by the ſons for their fathers : here the body 
is depoſited in the midſt of the vault, and with it the 
ſword, buckler, bow and arrows of the deceaſed ; but 
though they uſe guns and piſtols, they are never laid in 
the tomb. The heir always mourns during an entire 
ear, roathing about, he ſecludes himſelf from ſociety, 
ba aſide his uſual apparel, with his bracelets, chains, 
and rings; and though he is at liberty to enter upon the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate from the day of his father's death, 
et ſo ſtrong is bis affection, grief, or prejudice, that he 
Ready purſues the cuſtom of abandoning it, till the time 
of mourning is expired. 


S ECT. V. 
Of the Right of Succeſſion to the Crown of Whidah ; the Ce- 
remonies whith precede and attend the Coronation of the 


King; the luxurious Manner in which he lives ; the Cruelty 
with which thoſe are puniſhed who have been caught with 

any of his Mives; and the Servility with which he is ad- 
dreſſed by his Nobles. | | 


. Ar- crown of Whidah is hereditary, unleſs the great 


men have ſome extraordinary reaſons for excluding 


the eldeſt ſon, and placing the crown on the head of one 
of his brothers, as was the caſe in the year 1725. But 


though the king's eldeſt ſon is preſumptive heir of the 
crown, he muſt have been born after the king's acceſſion ; 
for thoſe he had before his aſcending the throne are only 
conſidered as private perſons. 

They have here. a very extraordinary cuſtom that is 
never to be violated, which is, that the ſucceſſor is no 
ſooner born than he is carried by the great men into the 
province of Zangua, on the frontiers of the kingdom; 
where he is educated as a private perſon, without know- 
ing his birth, or having the leaſt knowledge of ſtate affairs, 


and none of the great men are allowed to viſit or receive 


viſits from him. Thoſe charged with his maintenance 
are not ignorant of his birth, but are prohibited, under 
pain of death, from giving him the leaſt hint of bis quality, 
or treating him otherwiſe than as their own child. One of 
the kings who lately ſat on the throne was found at his 
father's death attending, his governor's hogs. 
filled with incredible ſurprize when the nobles made him 
acquainted. with his fortune, nor could they for a long 
time prevent his imagining it a mere deluſion, By this 
means the prince, on his aſcending the throne, knowing 
neither the intereſt nor maxims of the ſtate, is obliged for 
a long time to abandon. the government to the manage- 
ment of the nobles and their ſucceſſors, for their poſts are 
hereditary, and their eldeſt ſon always ſucceeds them. 
The young king generally paſſes ſeveral months, and 
frequently ſome years, before he is crowned. The 
nobles who have the power of fixing the time when 


this is to be done, prolong it, but muſt not exceed ſeven, 


ears; and dying this interval, the government of the 
— is entirely in their hands: the king's name is 


He was 
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not even ſo much as mentioned in their public acts; 


while the prince is attended with all the external badges 
of majeſty, without daring to leave the palace, 

At length the long expected day for his coronation be- 
ing arrived, he aſſembles a. council of the nobles, and 
approving their conduct during their adminiſtration, ra- 
tifies all the laws and acts of the interregnum. At about 
eight at night a diſcharge of eighteen pieces of cannon 
ves notice that the council is broke up, and then in- 
33 a ſhout of joy is heard through the capital, 
which is ſoon communicated to the remoteſt parts of his 
dominions. 


| 


The next morning the high-prieſt waits on the king to 


remind him of the homage due to the great fetiche, or 
ſerpent; and tells his majeſty, that as this deity is dumb, 
he cannot be ſurprized at his making known his inten- 
tions by the tongue of his miniſter, On the coronation 


| Gum, 


of Amer, the late king, the high-pricſt aſked a 

a cow, a ſheep, and a towl.. [Theſe were — pry E. 
fore the palace, and carried with great ceremony to the 
moſt public parts of the city. On each fide of the ſacri- 
fice were two millet cakes; baked in palm oil: the high- 
prieſt erected with his own hands a ſtaff nine feet lon 
and upon it a large ſilk flag; and the whole comes b 
was accompanied by the mulic of tabors, flutes, and the 
acclamations of the people; after which the carcaſſes were 
— as n to the birds, the negroes not being 
permitted to e with an t of them 
_ y par » ON pain of 

While the victims were thus expoſed to public vie 
the king's women, who from age, or other — — 
incapable of adminiſtering to his pleaſure, marched out 
of the palace, eſcorted by a file of muſketeers, and pre- 
ceded by mulic. The chief of the women led up the rear, 
carrying in her arms the ſtatue of a child in a ſitting pol. 
ture, which, on her arrival at the place of ſacrifice, ſhe 
laid down upon the victims; each of them then ſung a 
hymn, and was accompanied by the inſtrumental muiic. 

hile they paſled, all the people proſtrated themſelves on 
the ground with loud ſhouts, and their return was made 
known to the king by a general diſcharge of the artillery, 

The next day the nobility uſually go to the palace, with 
all the ſtate and magnificence of dreſs and equipage, pre- 
ceded by a large band of muſic, and followed by a great 
body of armed ſlaves; and having proſtrated themſclves 
before the throne, retire in the ſame order in which they 
advanced. The women, in the mean while, abandon 
themſelves to the moſt xiotous mirth, the cannons inceſ- 
ſantly roar, and the whole kingdom is filled with tumul- 
tuous joy. | | 

The nobles have no ſooner paid the homage, than they 
diſpatch one of their number to the king of Ardrah, at- 
tended by a ſplendid retinue, to entreat his majeſty to ſend 
a certain nobleman of his kingdom, in whole family the 
honour is hereditary, to crown the king of Whidah. This 
nobleman of Ardrah is ſupported. at the expence of the 
young monarch, and treated on his Journey with the 
moſt profound reſpect, 

When he comes, he muſt ſtay four days in the village 
neareſt the capital, during which none of his attendants 
are permitted to enter the city. on pain of death, He 
here receives the compliments of the nobility of W hidah, 
and the king ſends twice a day great quantities of wine 
and proviſions by his diſcarded women, who carry it in 
veſlels on their heads, guarded by a ſtrong conyoy, and 
preceded by muſic. The king at length ſends an am- 
baſſador to invite him to the capital, and aſſure him that 
he will be received with joy. The nobleman of Ardrah 
receives the ambaſſador with great ſolemnity and reſpect ; 
but obſerves, that he muſt wait for inſtructions in rela- 
tion to the treaty concerning the reparation of the great 
gate of Aſſem, the capital of Ardrah, Immediately the king 
ſends commiſſioners to that kingdom to ſee the gate re- 
paired, and upon their return wich a proper otficer to 
certify their having executed the treaty, the Ardran no- 
bleman is. conducted to Sabi by all the nobility, and pro- 
digious crowds of the populace, who meet him on the 
road; and he is received by the diſcharge of cannon, the 
acclamations of the king's women, and the ſhouts of the 
mob. "The king himſelf congratulates him on his ſafe 
arrival, and orders him to be attended by his own officers 
and ſervants... 14h | 

During the firſt five days he neither receives nor makes 
any viſits to the nobility, who are employed in proceſ- 
ſions to the temple of the Grand Snake, imploring that 
divinity that the young monarch. may reign with the 
mildneſs and equity of his predeceſſors, cultivate trade, 
obſerve the laws, and maintain the people in the full en- 
joyment of their rights and privileges. 

On the evening of the fifth day the, people are inform- 
ed. by the firing of nine guns, that the coronation will 
begin on the morrow ; and, at the ſame time, the prince 
ſends to deſire the European factors to favour him with 
their company at the ſolemnity. The preceding night 
is ſpent by the nobility in the company of. the Ardran 
nobleman, where the converſation is grave and polite, 


interrupted by frequent prayers to the ſetiche by way of 
interlude, pra 1 
— 


* 


The next day, at five in the evening, the king, at- 
tended by his favourite women, comes out of the palace 
dreſſed in rich ſilk robes, and adorned with gold neck - 
laces, ear-rings, and bracelets. The king is alſo dreſſed 
in a magnificent manner, wearing on his head a gilt 
helmet, adorned with red and white feathers, and croſ- 
ſing the great court before the palace, feats himſelf on his 


thrane, which is no more than a large elbow chair. Here 


the Engliſh, French, and Dutch factors have chairs ſeat- 
ed for them, while the Portugueſe director is forced to 
ſtand with his head uncovered. 
Before the king ſtand two dwatfs, who alternately re- 
reſent to him the qualities of his predeceſſors, exhort 
bim to follow their example, to render his people happy, 
and to build his own ſecutity on their affections; con- 
cluding with wiſhes for his proſperity, long life, and the 
happy continuance of bis reign. 1 | 
F he Ardran ambaſſador then enters the court, attended 


by muſic, a grand retinue, and repeated diſcharges of the. 


' artillery, He approaches the throne with no other mark 
of reſpe& but a flight bow, and, after a ſpeech on the 
ceremony he is about to perform, takes the king's hel- 
met, and turns it towards the people. Upon a ſignal given 
the muſic ceaſes, and is ſucceeded by a profound ſilence ; 
then the Ardran cries with a loud and clear voice, OQ 
<« people, behold your king! Be faithful to him. Pray 
«© for him, and your prayers will be heard by the king 
« of Ardrah, my royal maſter.” This he repeats three 
times, then puts the helmet on the king's head, and, 
ſtepping back, proſtrates himſelf before him. The great 
guns, the muſketeers, the muſic, and the acclamations 
of the people now rend the ſkies : the ambaſlador retires, 
and the king, with his women, returns to the palace; 
the Europeans attending him to the gate. 5 

A day or two after the king diſtributes preſents among 
the nobility, which are returned by others of much 
greater value. Five days are ſpent in rejoicing, and theſe 
are concluded by a ſolemn proceſſion to the temple of 
the Snake. | | 

Notwithſtanding the perſon and education of the king 
\, were ſo neglected before he aſcends the throne, yet no 
ſooner is he crowned than he is no longer conſidered as 
a man, but becomes in an inſtant a kind of deity, who 
is never approached but with the moſt profound reverence. 
The nobles of the firſt rank are ſometimes permitted to 
eat in his preſence; but never with him, for this honour 
is reſerved for his women alone. It is never known in 
what part of the palace the king ſleeps; and if that 
queſtion be aſked of the captain of his Pant or any of 
thoſe neareſt to his perſon, they conſtantly anſwer, Do 
vou imagine that the deity {leeps ?” | 
| The ignorance and meanneſs in which he is bred gives 
him a high reliſh for pleaſure on bis thus riſing by one 
ſtep to the throne; and he uſually lives in 2 moſt {loth- 
ful, luxurious, and debauched effeminancy among his 
women, without ſeeking or ever enjoying the conver- 
ſation of men, or thoſe exerciſes that are adapted to 
ſtrengthen his mind, and give vigour to his body, 

The king is ſaid to have three or four thouſand wives, 
who are divided into ſeveral claſſes; and ſhe who has 
brought forth the firſt male infant is at the head of the 
firſt : this is the queen, or, as they term her, the king's 
great wife, She is treated by all the others with refers, 
and all in the ſeraglio are under her command, except the 
king's mother, whoſe credit is greater or leſs, according 
to the degree of his majeſty's affection for her, or her 
power in managing him. N 100W pic 

If a man touches by accident any of the king's wives, 
his head, or at leaſt his liberty, is forfeited ; ſhe is con- 
ſidered as defiled, and, being unfit to return to the palace, 
both are doomed to perpetual flavery. They alone ſerve 
his majeſty, and no man is permitted to enter their 
apartment. When any of them go to work in the fields, 
which they do by hundreds, if they ſee a man they call 
out, Stand clear; on which he inſtantly falls on his knees, 
or flat on the ground, and thus continues while they paſs 
by, without daring even to look at them. On the leaſt 
diſguſt the king ſells eighteen. or twenty of them ; but 
this does not leſſen their number, for the officers, to 
whom the government of the ſeraglio is entruſted, ſup- 


5 ' | 
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ply their places with freſh women; and whenever they 
ſee a beautiful virgin, preſent her to the king, none dar- 
ing to oppoſe them. If one of them happens to pleaſe 
him, he does her the honour to lie with her two or three 
times ; after which ſhe . paſſes the remainder of her life 
like a nun, which in this warm climate is conſidered by 
the women as the moſt dreadful of all puniſhments. 
The king nevet appears in the hall 

when his nobles, or the directors of the companies, have 
affairs to communicate to him, and are to receive his 
orders; or when he would adminiſter juſtice to his ſub- 
jects, He paſſes the reſt of his time in his ſeraglio, ac- 
companied by his woman, fix of whom viſually enter- 
tain him at a time. Theſe are magnificently adorned, 
and kneel before him; with their heads almo touching 
the floor. In this poſture they endeavour to divert him. 
They alſo dreſs him and wait upon him at table, uſing 
every art to render themſelves beloved. When he woul 
be alone with one of them, he touches her lightly, and 
gently claps his hands. The five others inſtantly re- 
tire, and having ſhut the door, guard it on the out-ſide, 


till the happy woman leaves the room. Then fix others 


2 the places of the former, and thus they relieve each 
other. | 

The people of Whidah ate extremely jealous, and 
puniſh adultery with death; but if a man be ſurprized 
with one of the king's wives, nothing can ſaye him, for 
the King himſelf pronounces ſentence againſt them both 
on the ſpot, The officers of the palace inſtantly cauſe 
two pits to be dug ſix or ſeven feet long, four broad, 
and five deep, ſo near that the criminals may ſee and 
ſpeak to each other. In one of them a poſt is fixed, to 
which the woman is faſtened, with her hands tied behind 
her. Two wooden forks are fixed at the ends of the 
other pit, and the man being ftripped quite naked is 
faſtened with iron chains to an iron bar, reſembling a 
ſpit. The king's wives then bring faggots, which they 
put into the pit, and, before they are lighted, the ſpit to 
which the men is faſtened is put upon the two forks, and 
fire is put to the wood, which is ſo far below that onl 
the extremity of the flames can reach his body. Thus 
the miſerable wretch is left to burn by a low fire, a cruel 
puniſhment that would laſt for a conſiderable time, had 
not they the charity to turn him with his face downwards, 
in which ſituation he is ſpeedily flifled by the ſmoke, 
When he no longer gives any ſign of life, they undo 
bis chains, and letting him ia the pit, cover him 
with earth. | | | 

The man being thus put to death, about fifty or ſixty 
of the king's women, eſcorted by a party of muſketeers, 
and accompanied with erums and flutes, come from the 
palace, each carrying on her head a large earthen pot of 
ſcalding water, which each pours, one after another, on 
the head of the woman who is tied to the poſt, and 
throws the pots on her head with all her force: whether 
dead or not, all the water, and all the pots, are thrown 
on this unhappy woman ; after which they cut the cords 
pull up the poſt, and bury her in the pit, under a heap of 
earth and ſtones. | 1 

The natives are unable to approach the king without 
ſubjecting themſelves to the moſt humbling ceremonies, 
The greateſt lords of the kingdom are obliged to ſubmit 
to them as well as others, and none but the chief ca 
tains of the ſeraglio Hs the high-prieft can Lites (he 
palace without leave, When one of the great men has 
obtained the king's permiſſion, he goes to the palace at- 
tended by all his ſervants in arms, and with trumpets 
drums, and flutes. On his arrival at the gate of the ball 
of audience, his men make 2 general diſcharge of their 
muſkets, the drums, trumpets, and flutes ſtrike up, and 
all the men give a loud ſhout, In this manner he enters 
the firſt court, where ſtripping off all his cloaths, he 
hides his nakedneſs with herbs put round his waiſt ; he 
likewiſe takes off his bracelets, necklaces, rings, and 
his jewels. In this condition he walks to the hall of au- 
dience, where proſtrating himſelf, he adyances creeping 
to the foot of the throne, ſpeaks with his face towards 
the earth, and when his audience is ended, retires creep- 
ing backward, without changing the poſture with which 
he entered. On his rejoining his men in the court, he 
5.1 | _ dreſley 


of audience but 
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dreſſes, puts on his ornaments, and the king is informed 
of his departure by the firing of guns, the ſound of mu- 
fical inſtruments, and the Keith of his attendants. 

But notwithſtanding the ſervility with which the king 
is treated by his ſubjeCts, when the directors of companies 
or the captains wait upon him, he receives them in the 
hall of audience, cauſes eafy-chairs to be brought them, 
and ſometimes drinks arid ſmokes with them. 

Trade has introduced into Whidah the clegancies and 
luxuries of Europe; the king's palace is now provided with 
European furniture, and all the nobility and rich mer- 
chants endeavour to furniſh their houſes in the ſame 
manner. The palace is adorned with canopies, mag- 
nificent beds, eaſy chairs, looking-glaſſes, and in ſhort 
with eyery thing fit to adorn a houfe in that climate. 
The king and nobility are furniſhed with cooks inſtructed 
by thoſe of France, ſo that when an entertainment is 

ven to an European, he finds the tables of the negroe 
Fords ſerved with as many delicacies as thoſe of Europe. 
Wine is brought them from France, Spain, Madeira, and 
the Canaries ; they are alſo ſupplied with brandy, ſweet- 
meats, tea, coffee, and chocolate ; and their tables have 
loſt all the remains of their antient ſimplicity. They 
are covered with fine linen, and have veſſels of ſilver and 
ſervices of china. This elegance and politeneſs is, how- 
ever, confined to the greatand wealthy, for the common 
people ſtil] preſerve their antient manners. 


SECT. VI. 
Of the Religion of Whidah. 


F moſt ſenſible people of Whidah believe in one 
ſpiritual God, who puniſhes vice and rewards vir- 
tue; who cauſes the heavens to thunder, the ſky to be 
covered with lightning, the clouds to pour down rain, 
and the ſun to Kine; and maintain that his reſidence is 
in the heavens, whence with infinite juſtneſs and good- 
neſs he governs the world. They have alſo confuſed 
notions of hell, of a wicked ſpirit, and of the exiſtence 
of the ſoul after it has left the . 

But with theſe juſt ſentiments they mingle others that 
are the moſt abſurd and ridiculous; they ſuppoſe that it 
would be preſumption in them to addreſs their petitions 
to the great Creator, and have therefore ſeveral inferior 
deities. es the fetiches which they have in common 
with the other negroes on the coaſt, they have four prin- 
cipal objects of religious worſhip ; the ſerpent, which 
holds the firſt rank ; the trees, which are of the ſecond 
claſs; the ſea, which is of the third rank; and Agoya, 
whom they term the god of counſels. 

They thus account for their worſhiping the ſerpent : 
the inhabitants of Whidah being ready to give battle to 
the king of Ardrah, a great ſnake came from the enemy's 
army to theirs, and appeared ſo gentle that, far from bit- 
ing, it fawned upon every body ; which the high-prieſt 
obſerving, ventured to take it in his hands, and to hold 
it upon Bk to ſhew it to the whole army ; who, being 
amazed at the prodigy, fell on their faces before the 
harmleſs animal, and then attacked the eriemy with ſuch 
courage and reſolution, that they gained a complete vic- 
tory, This the credulous ſoldiers 8 to the ſer- 
22 they took it away with them, built a houſe for it, 

rought it proviſions, and in a ſhort time the new 
ecli fed all the others, even the fetiches, which were the 
moſt antient idols of the country. | 

As its worſhip encreaſed in proportion to the imagi- 
nary favours they received from it, the ſnake did not lon 
remain in the firſt houſe they had built it: they erect 
one in the moſt ſumptuous manner, with many courts 
and ſpacious lodgings 3 it bad an high-prieſt, an entire 
order of marabouts, or prieſts, to ſerve it; they dedicated 
to it the moſt beautiful women, and that it might never 
want ſervants, choſe new ones every year. | 
It is ſurpriſing that very ſenſible negroes gravely aſſert, 
that the ſnake they now worſhip is the very ſame that 
came to their anceſtors, and gave them the celebrated 
victory, which freed them from the oppreſſion of the kin 
of Ardrah, This ſerpent has multiplied extremely, an 


its poſterity have not degenerated from its good qualities, 
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Goivts 
They do no injury to any one; but it the people 
put them about their ths; into eren 
their beds. The only reſentment they ever ſhew is a- 
gainſt the venomous ſerpents, which they always endea- 
vour to deftroy; and the people are in no danger of 
miſtaking the one for the other, for thoſe which are de- 
ſtructive are here black, and reſemble vipers ; and, though 
they are four yards long, are only an inch and a half in 
diameter: but the beneficent ſerpent ſeldom exceeds ſeven 
feet and a half in length, and yet is of the thickneſs of a 
man's leg. Its head is large and round, its tail pointed, 
and its ſkin very beautiful; it being of a whitiſh colour 
with waves of brown, blue, and yellow. | f 
The natives think themſelves happy when one of theſe 
honours their houſe with its preſence; they not onl give 
it a bed, but, if it be a female with young, make for her 
a little houſe, to which ſhe retires to bring them forth; 
and when ſhe or her young want food, bring it them, til} 
—— 1 5 enough 7 1 care of came ves If any 
one fhould venture to kill one of theſe reptiles he 
ſuffer a eruel death. Th Fog 
Of this the Engliſh, according to the reffimony of Bar- 
bot and Boſman, had a tragical inftance. When the 
Engliſh firſt ſettled at Whidah, the captcin having landed 
his goods, the ſailors found at night one of theſe ſnakes 
in their magazines, which they ignorantly killed and 
threw upon the ſhore, without dreaming of. any ill con- 
ſequence. The negroes ſoon diſcovering the pretended 


| facrilege, the inhabitants of the whole province aſſembled, 


attacked the Engliſh, maſſacred them all to a man, and 
conſumed their bodies and goods in the fire they had ſet 
to the warehouſe. | 
It is well known that ſnakes multiply extremely, and 

live for a long time, it might therefore 4 imagined, that 
the earth would be covered with them; but neither the 
black ſnakes nor the ſwine pay any regard to their divi- 
nity, but kill and eat them, which greatly diminiſhes 
their number; but it always coſts the life of thoſe animals 
when they are caught in the fact: nothing in particu- 
lar can fave a hog from being immediately put to death ; 
the people have no reſpect to thoſe to whom they belong; 
for though they are the king's, they are killed on the ſpot, - 
— fleſh belongs to thoſe by whom they are ſlaugh- 
tered. | K 
The ſerpent of Whidah, from which the others of 
the ſame ſpecies are ſaid to be deſcended, is worſhipped 
in his houſe or temple upon various occaſions ; but the 
offerings and ſacrifices made to him are far from being 
confined to bulls and rams, to loaves of bread or fruit. 
The high-prieft frequently preſcribes a conſiderable 
quantity of valuable merchandize, barrels of bougies, 

old rings, powder, brandy, hecatombs of bulls, ſheep, 

owl, and ſometimes even human facrifices, all which 
depends on the fancy and avarice of the prieſt, 
Ide marabouts, or prieſts-of the grand ſerpent, are all 
of one family, of which the high-prieſt, who is one of 
the grandees, is the chief, and all of them pay obe- 
dience to him. Their habit is not at all different from that 
of the common people, though ſuch as can afford it wear 
the dreſs peculiar to the nobility. They have no ſettled 
revenues, yet their income arifing from the ignorance 
and ſuperſtition of the people is very great. Like the 
other negroes, they engage in trade, and by the number 
of their women, children, and ſlaves, are able to culti- 


god | vate large plantations, and to feed a multitude of cattle ; 


but their moſt certain reſources conſiſt in the credulity 
of the people, whom they pillage at diſcretion. 

But beſides theſe prieſts, there are a number of prieſt- 
efles, who are frequently more reſpected than the prieſts 
themſelves, and claim the privilege of being called the 
children of God. While other females pay the molt 
ſlviſh obedience to the will of their huſbands, theſe 
arrogate to themſelves an abſolute. and deſpotic ſway 
over them, their children, and effects; and receive no 
leſs homage. from their huſbands, than other huſbands 
receive from their wives. This makes the men decline 
thoſe holy matches, and prevent, if poſſible, their wives 
being 'raiſed to that honour, which is the height of 
their ambition. | cy e 

Wich reſpect to their other deities, Agoya, or the 


god of counſels, is conſulted by the people. * 
| G | cy 


Gontz A, 
they undertake any thing of im 
little idol of black earth, whic 


F 
nce. This is a 
rather reſembles a 


ed ſeated or crouching, on a kind of pedeſtal of red earth, 
on which is a piece of red cloth adorned with cowries, 
with a ſcarlet band, to which hang four cowries about 
his neck. His head is crowned wlth lizards, ſerpents, 
and red feathers, This idol is placed on a table in the 
high-prieſt's houſe, and before him are three calabaſhes, 
in which are fifteen or twenty balls of hard earth, Thoſe 
who would conſult this idol apply to a marabout, tell 
him the ſubje& that brought them thither, and havin 
given him the offering deſigned for the god, and the 
price of conſulting him, the queſtion is determined by 
throwing the balls from one calabaſh into another, a 
certain number of times; when if an odd number be 
found in each, the marabout boldly declares, that the 
oracle has pronounced in his favour, and the man may 
undertake the affair on which he came to conſult the 


deity. 

however the ſea is agitated in ſuch an uncommon 
manner, that merchandize can neither be embarked nor 
brought aſhore, they conſult the high-prieſt, and by 
his advice, ſacrifice a bull or a ſheep on the bank, ſuf- 
fering the blood to run into the water, and throw a 
old ring as far as they are able into the waves, The 
lood and the ring are loſt ; but the beaſt that is ſacri- 
ficed belongs to the prieſt, and is accordingly: carried 
to his houſe. pf | 
There is ſtill leſs expence in rendering the trees fa- 
vourable. The fick have commonly recourſe to them, 
and make them an offering of millet, maize, or rice, 
which' the marabout places at the foot of the tree to 
which the ſick man pays his devotions. 
However abſurd and extravagant this religion ma 
appear, it has been equalled in folly by the religious 
7 of the wiſeſt, the moſt learned, the moſt power - 
ul nations of the earth; and the warm admirers of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, ought rather to lament 
the weakneſs of the human mind, than to deſpiſe theſe 
ignorant negroes for ſuch abſurdities, when they con- 
er, that the Romans offered ſacrifices to /Eſculapius 
in the form of a ſerpent; that both they and the 
Greeks, as well as the people of Whidah, had their ora- 
cles, to which they applied for advice. They too ſa- 
crificed to the ſea, under the name of Neptune; and 
they had alſo conſecrated trees and groves, inhabited by 
dryades and hamadryades,' to whom they offered milk, 
oil, honey, and wine. What a conformity do we here 
find between the religion of nations eſteemed the moſt 
ſavage and the moſt polite |! 


| 


SE CT. vl. 
A conciſe Account of the Conqueſt of Whidah, by an inland 


Prince. 


E ſhall conclude this account of the king- 
dom of Whidah, with a conciſe relation of 
a revolution which has lately happened in that king- 
dom. The wealth of this nation riſing from the ferti- 
lity of the ſoil and its commerce, produced — 
and luxury. The king of Whidah abandoned himſe 


to women, to pleaſure, and indolence, while the nobi- 


ſhons. 
his prince was thirty years of age when the king of 
Dahomay, an inland country, ſent ambaſſadors to him 
to defire permiffion for his ſubjects to trade to the 
ſea-coaſt, with an offer of paying a yearly tribute of a 
certain number of ſlaves, or a certain duty upon each 
ſlave fold to the Europeans, or to the natives of the 
coaſt, His requeſt was denied, with a haughtineſs that 
made the king of Dahomay, who was named Truro 
Audati, vow revenge: But his menaces were diſregarded 
Y the king of Whidab, who, when Snelgrave, an 

ngliſhman, told him of the great preparations that 
were making againſt him, vainly replied, that he would 
not, according to the cuſtom of the country, cut off the 
king's head, but make him his ſlave, and employ him in 


miſhapen monſter than a human being. It is repreſent- | 


lity, in order to poſſeſs an unlimited power, flattered all | 


16 * 


the meaneſt and moſt 
was the event! 0 
Truro Audati was a brave and politic monarch, who 
in a ſhort time had extended his conqueſts towards the 
ſea as far as Ardrah ; after which, he propoſed to enjoy 
the bleſſings of peace; and ſecure his conqueſt ; but the 
above treatment rekindled his ambition, while it raiſed 
his reſentment; To this was added another circum- 
ſtance ; the king vf Ardrah had a- brother, a prince of 
great hopes, whom he treated with ſeverity; - This youn 

prince, whoſe name was Haſſar, being unable to raiſe 
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ſervile offices. But how different 


N 


g | a ſufficient party in the kingdom to ſhake off the yoke, 


and procure his liberty, had recourſe to Truro Audati, 

whom he promiſed a large ſum of money, if he would 

revenge the inſults and indignities under which he la- 

bou That prince entered heartily into young Haſ- 
ſar's cauſe, as if actuated alone by motives of ſympathy 

and compaſſion. His deſigns were not long a focret to 
the king of Ardrah; who had recourſe for aſſiſtance to 

the prince who governed Whidah; but he was too fond 

of his eaſe to attend to the danger that threatened his 

neighbour, and conſequently himſelf. Audati was ſuf- 

fered to enter Ardrah with an army of fifty thouſand - 
men, and cutting in pieces the forces that oppoſed his 
paſſage, made the king priſoner, and, — to the 

ſavage cuſtom of thoſe nations, eauſed him inſtantly to 
be beheaded, 

At that time there was at the court of Ardrah, one 
Mr. Bullfinch Lamb, an Engliſh factor, who being pre- 
ſented to the conqueror, he expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize 
and fatisfaftion at the fight of a white man, and order- 
ing him to be conducted to his court, appointed him a 
houſe, domeſtics, and women, and duting his ſtay; Mr. 
Lamb frequently diſſuaded the king from invading Whi- 


y | dah, which he repreſented as inhabited by a numerous 


and powerful people; accuſtomed to fire arms, and cloſe- 
ly connected with the Europeans, who would not fail to 
exert themſelves in their ie, N 
Audati at length diſmiſſed Mr. Lamb, who returned 
to the factory loaded with gold and rich preſents ; when 
that politic prince, learning from his ſpies in Whidah, 
the ſloth and indolence in which the king was ſunk, 
attacked the moſt northern province of that kingdom, 
which was governed by a chief, who immediately ſent 
to demand ſuccours from the king; but having enemies 
at court, they rendered that indolent monarch deaf to 
his remonſtrances, when finding he could obtain no re- 
inforcement, he ſubmitted to Audati, and, by his volun- 
tary homage, procured very favourable terms from the 
conqueror. | 
A free paſſage was now opened through the king- 
dom of Whidah to Sabi the capital, and nothing was 
left to oppoſe the enemy but a river. The king of Da- 
homay encamped on the oppoſite banks, not doubting 
but that the paſſage would be diſputed ; but he was 
miſtaken, The effeminate people of Whidah placed 
their ſecurity in their number, and their gods, and in 
the morning met their prieſts on the banks of the ri- 
ver, where having ſacrificed to the grand ſerpent, they 
returned to the city, fully aſſured of the efficacy of what 
they had done to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy. 
Audati now ſent to aſſure the Europeans, that if th 

remained neuter, they ſhould not only be treated wit 

kindneſs, but their trade freed from thoſe duties and re- 
ſtrictions, which had been laid upon it by the king of 
Whidah ; but if, on the contrary, they took up arms 
againſt him, they muſt expect all the horrors of war, 
and the moſt cruel effects of his reſentment, This 
threw the Europeans into the utmoſt conſternation and 
Py Some propoſed retiring to wait the event 
in their forts on the ſea coaſt, a few miles diſtant from 
Sabi; but others apprehending that this 'tetreat would 
irritate the king of Whidah, and ſet a bad example to 
his ſubjects, propoſed to ſtay in the capital, and to this 
you agreed, | 

- Truro finding to his great aſtoniſhment, that the de- 
fence of the river was committed to the ſnakes, detach- 
ed two hundred men to ſound the fords, and tyfis body 
gaining the $1 pp ſhore without reſiſtance, inſtantly 
marched towards the capital, attended by a m_ num- 


* of warlike inſtruments, The king of Whidah, 


* 
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hearing their approach, fled precipitately out of the pa- 
lace, with all his women and court, to an iſland diſ- 
joined by the river from the continent, and the reſt of 
the inhabitants having no canoes to tranſport them, were 
drowned by thouſands, in attempting to ſwim after him, 
while one half of the people took ſhelter in the woods 
and thickets. | 
The ſmall detachment ſent by Audati having entered 
the city, and meeting with no reſiſtance, ſet fire to the 
palace, and ſent word to the king, that nothing pre- 
vented his approach to the capital, The whole army 
now b their march, and were inexpreſſibly ſurpri- 
ſed at finding that a whole nation _ 8 * 1 — 
berty and pro „ their wives, children, and gods, 
without . N to defend them. The Dahomans, 
were far from paying the ſame regard to the ſnakes as the 
people of Whidah; for finding them tame and nume- 
rous, they took them in their hands, and jeeringly 
deſired them if they were gods, to ſpeak and defend 
themſelves ; but as the ſnakes made no reply, they cut 
off their heads, gutted and broiled them upon the fire, 
ſaying they had never before dined upon divinities. 
Audati thus took poſſe ſſion of the capital in the year 
1727, and having received the ſubmiſſion of the chief 
men of Whidah, returned to proſecute a war be had 
engaged in with the king of Yos, the ally of Ardrah, 
when ſome loſſes he ſuſtained there, and the buſy diſpo- 
fition of an European factor at Jachan, was very near 
reſtoring the former prince to the throne. Governor 
Wilſon having quitted Whidah in 1729, committed the 
man ent of the affairs of the Engliſh to one Teſte- 
ſole, a foreigner, but of what nation is not known. 
This man had made frequent viſits to the king of Da- 
homay, and was always received with affability, and 
icular marks of diſtinction; but now imagining that 
was weakened by his late loſſes, and his too extend- 
ed conqueſts, applied to the king of Popo, who a 
proved his deſign ; for as fince the late revolution, t 
channel of commerce between the kingdoms of Whi- 
dah and Popo, had been entirely blocked up, nothing | 
could be more agreeable to the king of Popo, than the 
reſtoration of the king of Whidah, and the uſual com- 
merce between the nations, and joining in the confe- 
deracy, he raiſed an army of five thouſand ten, which 
he put under the command of the depoſed king. 
Audati was in the mean while 2mployed in repairin 
his cities, and ſettling the conquered country of Ardrah ; 
it was a long time before he was appriſed of the revolt, the 
news of which he received with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment ; 
being amazed that a prince ſo negligent in defending his 
rights ſhould attempt, by force of arms, to regain them. 
was now in no condition to make a freſh war ; but 
ſuddenly aſſembling a great number of women, he had 
them cloathed armed like men, and forming them 
into companies, gave to each the proper officers, colours, 
and muſic. * Mr 
This army marched againſt the king of Whidah, the 
firſt line ofevery company being compoſed of men, the 
better to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of the enemy. But the 
news of this march no ſooner reached the W hidan camp, 
than thoſe timorous and effeminate ſoldiers, being filled 
with a ſudden conſternation, abandoned their colours; nor 
could all the endeavours of their unfortunate king brin 
them back to their duty. In this extremity he was for 
a ſecond time to retire to his barren and deſolate iſland, 
while Teſteſole took ſanctuary in the Engliſh fort, whither 
he was purſued by the Dahoman women, who cut off a 
conſiderable number of his men; after which he ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the French fort at Jachan. 1 
While this laſt fort was ſurrounded by the Dahoman 
army, ſeveral overtures for a peace were made the 
king, which Teſteſole rejected with an inſolencs that lit- 
tle became a petty factor, blocked up by a powerful mo- 
narch. One day the Dahoman ambaſſador being with 
him, and endeavouring to bring him to reaſon, ſome 
words aroſe; upon which Teſteſole ſtruck the ambaſſa- 
dor, at the ſame” time ſaying, that were his king in his 
power, he would uſe him in adifferent manner. Fhis 
being afterwards told to the king of Dahomay, he replied, | 
with more than uſual compoſure, «« This man muſt cer- 


. 
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conduct to a 


Goetxyrz. 


©« to me. It is becauſe he is unable to repay the man 
„ favours and civilities I have conferred' on him? Te. 
teſole was, however, ſoon after taken, and being car- 
ried bound hand and foot, was put to the moſt cruel tor- 
tures, and afterwards flain : a puniſhment” which he 
brought upon himſelf by his raſhneſs and diſreſpectful 
prince from whom he had received many 
obligations. 

In this ſituation is at preſent the famous kingdom of 
Whidah : -it is now a province dependent on the king of 
Dahamay ;. but the inhabitants enjoy the full and free uſo 
of their antient religion, laws, and government. 


» 


SECT. VIII. 
Of the Kingdom of ARDRAH. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Face of the Country. The Dreſi, 
Feed, Language, Marriages, Education of the Women, 
Funerals, and Religion of the People. 


TED kingdom of Ardrah is of ſmall extent on the 
coaſt, where W hidah and Popo are taken out of it; 
for it reaches only twenty-five leagues along the ſhore, 
but within land it is ſaid to be above a hundred leagues 
broad, and to extend fill farther in length from north 
to ſouth; | 64 

The air is in general unhealthful, and diſagrees with 
Europeans ; but the country is pleaſant, and produces 
wheat, millet, yams, potatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoa- 
nuts, and palm wine ; and the low and y . grounds 
produce ſalt. Between all the cities are great roads, 
which are extremely commodious far traders and travel- 
lers; and deep canals are cut from one river to another, 
which are conftantly filled with canoes either for plea- 
ſure or buſineſs. But however commodious for trade and 
induſtry the. fine roads and canals of Ardrah may be, 
they were the great means of its conqueſt, ſince they 
enabled the brave Truro Audati, king of Dahomay, not 
only to march his army into the country, but to ſupply 
himſelf with proviſions, and every other neceffary. 

The inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt employ themſelves in 
fiſhing and making falt, which they ſend to the inte- 
rior countries. hoſe within land are all huſbandmen 


and graziers. They literally cultivate: the earth by the 
S | 


ſweat of their brow; for here they are caſed by no 
ploughs or other inſtruments of hakbagdey, all is per- 
formed by the ſpade and mattoc ; whence the ground be- 
ing more thoroughly broke, and the grain better covered, 
the fruits are proportionably better, according to the ſu- 
perior degree of care and labour. Wherever huſbandry 
is alone purſued, the country diſcovers evident marks of 
the {ki]] of the labourer, Every thing is conducted with 
the niceſt order. Here ſtands a plat of maize, there a 
field of wheat; on one fide grow peaſe and cabbages, 
on the other potatoes and other roots, every ſeparate ar- 
' ticle being divided by a double row of fruit-trees, and the 
| whole incloſed by tall ſtraight trees, either for ornament 
or uſe, the boughs affording a pleaſing ſhade to the la- 
. ſpent wath fatigue, and the too ardent beams of 
un. 2 755 
Their dreſs has ſome reſemblance to that of the Whi- 
dans: that of the courtiers conſiſts of two ſilk or brocade 
paans, or petticoats, with a broad ſcarf drawn acroſs the 
breaſt and ſhoulders in the manner of a ſaſh. The peo- 
ple of inferior rank wear five or {ix paans, one over ano- 
ther; theſe are of cotton cloth manufactured in the coun- 
try; and thoſe who can afford it have them adorned with 
gold ſtuds, hanging round in a looſe manner. Though 
it is the general euſtom to leave the upper part of the body 
naked, yet many perſons of diſtinction wear over their 
ſhoulders a ſhort ſattin mantle, by way of morning dreſs: 
but in viſits, and upon ceremonious occaſions, this is laid 
aſide, and the natural black ſkin preferred, as more beau- 
tiful and becoming. The high; prieſt has a long piece of 
white cotton wrapped round him, plaited in a pretty taſte. 
He likewiſe wears long cotton drawers, and has on his 
feet flippers or fandals of red leather: on his head he 
wears either a cap or an European hat; by his ſide he 
has a large couteau with a gilt handle, and has a cane in 


. 


e tainly have ſome extraordinary reaſon for his enmity 


| 


his hand. The bigh-prieſt alone ſtands * the 
| ing s 
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king's preſence, but the nobility pull off their caps and 
ſlippers before they enter the preſence chamber. 
The women carry their paſſion for dreſs. and finery to 
a very extrayagant height. Vou may ſee. them cloathed 
with the fineſt ſattins, chintzes, and brocades, adorned 
with a profuſion of gold, and panting under the weight 
of their ornaments. - This is not ſolely; owing to the 
vanity of the women, ſince the men never think a wo- 
man genteely dreſſed without being loaded with, a quan- 
tity of ſuperfluous filk or ſattin. Both ſexes have the 
moſt ſcrupulous regard to cleanlineſs, and preſerving their 
| bodies neat and ſweet. They both waſh and perfume 
themſelves every morning and evening with civet and 
aromatic herbs z- and a woman never preſumes to receive 
the careſſes of her huſband till this is. performed, 
Te uſual food of the inhabitants is beef, pork, mut- 
ton, goats, and dogs fleſh ; with rice, fruit, roots, pulſe, 
and many kinds of vegetables. Their bread is made into 
cakes, and their drink is their beer called pito, and 
water. | | | 
The people prefer the language of Alghemi to their 
native tongue, eſteeming it more elegant, ſweet, and 
ſonorous. No written 2 of either of theſe lan- 
guages are in uſe; but the great men ſpeak, read, and 
write the Portugueſe fluently. | 
The men are allowed the ſame liberty as at Whidah, 
of taking as many women as they are able to ſupport; 
Little ceremony is obſerved in love affairs; the unbound- 
ed liberty enjoyed by ſingle women, whoſe general car- 
riage is Iooſe and laſcivious, aftords abundance of oppor- 
tunities for making and receiving addreſſes, Birth and 
fortune are ſeldom regarded; for the men of the loweſt 
claſs addreſs thoſe of the higheſt quality ; love ſets all de- 
grees upon a level, regulates the conduct of parents, and 
makes all parties happy. But, notwithſtanding this tolera- 
tion, men ſeldom ſeek for wives out of their own claſs. 
The nobility marry young ladies of quality, of nine or 
ten years of age, whom they take home to their houſes; 
but defer the conſummation of their nuptials till nature 
indicates their maturity. The marriage-feaſt is then kept, 
which conſiſts of a great quantity of proviſions, drink, 
and riotous mirth. Liquors are alſo diſtributed to all 
the relations, acquaintance, and neighbours of either 
party. | PAY of 
Their method of courtſhip is extremely conciſe, the 
man uſing no other ceremony than preſenting the object 
of his love with a callicoe paan, and her relations with 
ſome pots of pito. He then declares to the — 
that he will marry the woman whom he names; ſhe 
grants her conſent, and tne courtſhip and marriage are at 
once ended, | C 
But though polygamy be permitted, adultery is no leſs 
frequent here than in countries where the men are con- 
ned to one woman. This ariſes from the ſtrong deſires 
of the women, ungratified by their huſbands, who ge- 
nerally confine their favours to one or two of them; on 


and laſcivious manners before all other men ; though in 
the preſence of the huſband they ſeem full of reſpect, 
awe, and ſubmiſſion. 

Some authors obſerve, that the climate of Ardrah is 
unfavourable to the propagation of the ſpecies, it ſeldom 
happening that one woman has more than two or. three 
children ; but this may perhaps rather proceed from the 
inconſtancy of the men, and the number of their wives, 
tew of whom can attract his regard for any conſiderable 
time. TY; , 7 

In every town the wives of freemen are by turns ſent 
to certain ſchogls, where they are taught female accom- 
pliſhments, in a houſe belonging to the high- prieſt. 
Old women inſtruct them in dancing and ſinging, the 
voice being accompanied by the jingling of bits of iron 
and copper, ſuſpended to their legs and arms, with which 
they beat time. They are forced to dance and ſing with 
ſuch violence, and ſo long together, that their ſpirits be- 
ing fatigued, ſpent, and exhauſted, they drop down with 
faintneſs. Parties ſucceed- each other day and night in 
this frantic and extravagant employment; nor can any 
woman return better recommended to her huſband, than 
by having acquired the ability of holding out longer than 
any other in the company. 2 
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which account the women aſſume the moſt wanton airs | 
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Witch reſpect to their funeral. ceremonies,.the people of 
Ardrah are ſaid to be interred under their own houſes, 
where there is a vault appropriated for the dead. All 
funeral obſequies are performed with great pomp and ce- 
remony 3; for let the perſon be ever ſo much deſpiſed while 
living, he is reſpected at his death. - .. | | 
The religion of Ardrah is very different from that of 
Whidah, and, in particular, they are ſo far from wor- 
ſhipping the tame and gentle ſerpents, that they ſearch 
for them, in order to kill and eat them. They have al- 
moſt an infinite number of prieſts, and perſons of the 
higheſt diſtinction eſteem it an honour to have them at 
their tables. The great marabout, or high-prieſt, ap- 
points the fetiches worſhipped by every family. Thoſe of 
the court are certain black birds reſembling the crows 
of Europe ; with theſe the gardens of the palace are filled, 
and they are fed as well, though they are not treated with 
the ſame reſpect, as the ſerpents of Whidah. Among 
private perſons ſome have a mountain; others a ſtone, a 
tree, a-piece of wood, or other inanimate ſubſtance, which 
they call their fetiche, and regard with a kind of reli- 
gious reſpect, 5 
Notwithſtanding their being plunged in the groſſeſt 
idolatry, they have ſome confuſed ideas of a Supreme 
Being, who liredts the time and occaſions of their birth 
and death, and that he has a power of rendering them 
happy or miſerable on earth; but ſeem to be entirely. void 


of death, and are alarmed at the ſmalleſt accident. The 
great marabout is held in the higheſt eſteem and venera- 
tion, and is believed to be able to foretel future events 
by converſing with an image of the devil, which is of the 
ſize of a young child of about four years old, and is 
kept by him in his audience-chamber. "This image is 
＋. white; for they conſtantly maintain that the 
devil is of that colour, and will by no means allow of 
his being black. | 
The prieſts here, as well as in other countries on the 
coaſt, are the only phyſicians the country affords, The 
make decoctions of healing herbs, and ſacrifice animals 
for the recovery of the fick in their reſpective dwellings. 
The fetiche is rubbed with blood, and the fleſh eaten or 
burnt. Snelgrave mentions an extraordinary inſtance of 


inviolable law, that in whatever houſe near the palace a 
fire happens to. break out, the maſter of that houſe, with 
all his family, ſuffer death. Unjuſt and cruel as this law 
is, it is attended with happy . conſequences, fewer acci- 
dents from fire happening in Ardrah than in any other 
kingdom, for the law is executed with unrelenting rigour 
on people of all ranks: yet when the royal palace at 
Jachen was burnt to the ground, though the fire was 
well known to begin in a prieſt's houſe, and he was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected to have purpoſely ſet it on flames, the 
affair was huſhed up, and no enquiry made, 


SECT X. 


Of the principal Towns of Ardrah, particularly Jachen, 
Offra, Great Foro, and Alſem, the Capital, With an 
ccount of the Trade of Ardrab; the Manner in which it 

is conducted, and the Goods proper to be carried thither, 


— This laſt town is a league north north-eaſt from 
raya, or Little Ardrah, and before its being ſurrender- 
ed to Audati, was governed by a phidalgo, or prince, 
who reſided there in a ſplendid manner, in a palace that 
was extremely magnificent, conſidering the country and 
his confined dominions. Jachen is fifteen hundred fa- 
thoms in circumference, and is ſurrounded by à deep 
ditch ſupplied with water from a rivulet which runs into 
it. The Dutch and Engliſh had factories here, but of 
late years the latter is withdrawn. After the conqueſt of 
Ardrah, the palace of Jachen was burnt to the ground, 
notwithſtanding the prince ſubmitted to the king of Da- 
homay; but how the aceident aroſe, we are not in- 
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of Ulf ideas of a future ſtate. They ſhrink at the thoughts 


reſpect for thoſe doctors of the ſoul and body. It is an 


HE coaſt from Whidah to Little Ardrah is low and 
flat, but riſes by a gentle aſcent as you proceed to 
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To the north of Jachen ſtands the city of Offra, 
where the Engliſh and Dutch have each a handſome 
factory; the Dutch in particular carry on a great trade 
in the city, and live with a ſplendor proportioned to 
their profits. | | 

Farther ſtill to the north, is ſituated Great Foro, a 
e town, but inferior in beauty to the others. 

hat is very extraordinary in this count is, its hav- 
ing an inn N. the accommodation of 3 who 
are there plentifully ſupplied with all fuch eatables as 


the country produces, and Pito beer that is remarkably | 


Still farther to the north is the metropolis, called Aſ- 
ſem by the natives, and Great Ardrah by the Europe- 
ans. This city was the reſidence of the 1 Ar- 
drah, and was five or fix leagues in circuit. e royal 
family had two. palaces within it, one of which was 
only inhabited, and the other was reſerved for a place of 
retreat, in caſe of fire, or other accidents, Both theſe 

laces are ſurrounded with high walls of earth and 
clay that bind like cement, and are as firm and ſmooth 
as plaiſter. They conſiſt of large courts, with long 
wide galleries, ſupported by beautiful pillars finely or- 
namented. Under theſe piazzas the natives are al- 
lowed to walk. The buildings are two ſtories high, 
with long narrow flips of windows that are per- 
ſectly adapted to the climate, as they occaſion a great 
draught of air. The floors of the apartments are cover- 
ed with filk carpets, or fine mats, made in a pretty taſte; 
and before its being conquered by the king of Daho- 
may, in each room was a ſingle armed chair, a variety 
of filk and brocade cuſhions, tables, folding ſcreens, 
Japan cabinets, and the fineſt China-ware : the win- 
dows were hung with taffety curtains, and faſhed with 
white cloth, glazed in a manner that admitted the light, 
while the damp air of the a> go was excluded. The 
gardens were ſpacious, and laid out in the moſt delicate 
taſte; and in particular, ſome authors ſay, there were 
fine long walks ſhaded by odoriferous trees, and lined 
on cach ſide with ſhrubs and flowers of a fragrant ſmell, 
and pleaſing colours; and nothing could be .more beau- 
tiful than the elegant parterres, the fanciful graſs-plats, 
joined by ſerpentine walks, refreſhed by a cooling ſtream, 
which glided over ſhining pebbles. 

D'Elbee, who viſited this My in 1669, ſays, that you 
enter it by four gates, the walls which are of mud, are 
high and thick, and as firm and compact as if built of 
ſtone and lime, The gates front each other, and are 
defended by deep ditches on the inſide. Over theſe you 
paſs by a draw- bridge, which may either be raiſed up, 
or entirely taken away at pleaſure. Over each gate is a 

uard-room, for the accommodation of the officers and 

Idiezs entruſted with the keys of the city, and upon 
each fide ſtands a file of muſketeers, with . ſwords 
in their hands. The buildings are only of clay covered 
with ſtraw, and yet the ftreets are kept in the utmoſt or- 
der, free from filth and every inconvenience. 

The Europeans are treated with great civility by the 
natives, and have apartments appointed them in the 

lace, where each nation has its diſtin& quarters. The 
Dutch carry on a conſiderable trade with Ardrah, and 
that of the Engliſh, without being fo extenſive, is ex- 
tremely profitable. Captains of European ſhips, who 
are conducted and introduced to court by the Fidalgo or 

overnor of Praya, prefent the king with coral, cypreſs, 
cloths, morees, and damaſk, for cuſtom and liberty of 
trading. The queen, the 1 and the high-prieſt, 
are alſo preſented with coral, damafk napkins, and ar- 
moiſin. Beads or braſs rings and bougies are given to 
the captain of white men, to the court dancers and 
porters. | 12 — | 

Upon the captains return from Aſſem, licence to 
trade is proclaimed at à village four miles to the ſouth 
fouth-weſt of Praya, called by the Dutch Stock Vis 
Dorp, and warehouſes are appointed for lodging and 
felling the goods. The honga, or captain of the bar, 
who direQs the landing of all goods, is paid for a ca- 
noe's going twelve times to and fro from the ſhip, to the 
value of a ſlave in effects. When. the ſale is ended, 
the king receives a ſecond preſent, conſiſting of two muſ- 
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vets, twenty-five pounds of /powder, with merchan. 


ize to the amount of nine laves. In ſhort, the cu. 
ſtoms and duties paid by each. ſhip, amount in th 
whole to ſeventy or eighty ſlaves. The king has the fr 
choice of goods, whether in the payment of duties, ot 
in exchange for ſlaves ; the hereditary prince the ſecond: 
the merchant prince the third ; the marabout the fourth. 
and afterwards the great officers of the court. With 
reſpect to the people, the general price of goods is re 
gulated, by a tariff; and when differences ariſe, th A 
terminated by the king's deciſion. 3 
The ſlaves annually exported amount to three thou 
ſand : theſe are priſoners made in war; contributions 
levied upon tributary princes z criminals whoſe vaniſh. 
ments are changed into flavery ; flaves born, or the 
children of ſlaves; inſolvent debtors, whom they ervelly 
ſell for the benefit of the creditor ; or the wives and re. 
lations, to a certain degree, of all who incur the dif- 
pleaſure of the prince. , 
We have already, in treating of Benin, mentioned the 
inhuman manner in which the Portugueſe tranſport their 
ſlaves from thence to America; and it will not be im- 
proper to add, before we take leave of the Slave Coaſt. 
that the Europeans, before they purchaſe theſe ſlaves, ex. 
amine every limb, with the greateſt care, and the —_ 
lids and maimed being ſet . the remainder are num- 
bered. In the mean while, a burning iron, with the 
arms or name of the companies, lies in the fire, and 
with this hot iron, both the Engliſh, French, and Dutch 
brand theſe poor unhappy wretches, both men and wo. 
men, to prevent their being exchanged. Aſter this 
they are confined and kept on bread and water, at the 
expence of thoſe who bought them, till they are ready 
to be taken on board; before which, their former ma- 
ſters ſtrip them entirely naked, in which condition they 
are ſtowed in the holds of the ſhips, ard carried to Ame- 
rica, where they are again ſold to the planters. A com- 
merce which every unprejudiced mind muſt ſurely con- 
ſider as inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity, and diſhonour- 
* to human nature. 
he goods proper for importation are large white 
beads, large glaſs or cryſtal ear-rings, gilt "ir If iron 
bars, ſailors knives, copper bells of a cylindric and conic 
form, copper and braſs baſons of all kinds, guns, Indian 
ſilks, coloured taffeties, fine coloured handkerchiefs, 
ſtriped pinked filks, looking-glaſſes, large umbrellas, 
long white horſe-tails, and Engliſh, and Dutch crowns. 
By the laſt great profits are gained, ten crowns being the 
higheſt price for a ſlave; but bougies, or cowries, which 
are the currency of the country, and are chiefly brought 
from the Maldivia iſlands, are the currency of the coun- 
try, and the beſt commodities. Europeans in all bar- 
gains for ſlaves pay half in bougies; or, if they are ſcarce, 
a third in bougies, and the remainder in goods. 
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SE C'T. XI. 


Of the ſecond Drvifion of Guinea, called the Geld Coaſt. Its 
Situation and Extent ; the Places where Gold is found, and 
the Manner in which it is gathered. — the Vegetables, 
with a particular — the Palm Tree, and the Man- 

ner of extratting Palm Wine. | 


HE Gold Coaſt, which is thus named from the 
' abundance of gold found there, is bounded by 
Nigritia on the north, by the Slave Coaſt on the eaſt, b 
the ocean on the ſouth, and by the Tooth or Ivory Coa 
on the weſt ; extending only about a hundred and eighty 
miles along the ſhore, | | 

The principal river in this diviſion is the Cabra, or 
Ancobar, alſo called the Gold River, which bounds it 
on the weſt, and falls into the ſea near the Dutch fort 
- St. Anthony, a little to the weſtward of Cape Three 

oints. 

It includes ſeveral diſtricts, in which are a few towns 
or villages lying on the ſhore.” Some of theſe diſtricts 
have the title of kingdoms, though they contain only a 
ſmall tract of land. The chief towns which give their 


pk to ſo many petty kingdoms or ſtates, beginning 
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with the eaſt and proceeding to the weſt, are Aquamboe, 
Agonna, Acron, Fantyn, Sabo, Fetu, Commany, Jaby, 
Adom, Anta, and Axim. | 

That part of the country where moſt of the gold is 
found, is ſituated at ſome duces within the land; and 
the beſt gold is gathered.in or between ſome particular 
hills, where the negroes dig pits, and ſeparate the gold 
from the earth dug up with it, It is likewiſe found a- 
bout ſome rivers and water-falls, where the violence of 
the torrents cauſed by the heavy rains, waſh it down from 
the mountains, Gold is alſo gathered on the ſea-ſhore, 
more particularly at Mina and Axim, where are ſmall 
branches of rivers into which the gold is driven from the 
mountainous places, AY 

In the morning ſucceeding a rainy night theſe places 
are ſure to be vided by hundreds of negro women, who 
have no other covering but a cloth tied round the waiſt : 
each is ſurniſhed with two calabaſhes, one of which they 
fill with earch and ſand. This they waſh with many 
waters, by turning the calabaſh round, the water with the 
lighteſt of the — waſhing over the brim; while the gold, 
if there be any, ſinks by its own weight to the bottom. 
Thus they continue till two or three ſpoonfuls are only 
left; and this they put in the other calabaſh: then fill the 
other again, and continue waſhing till about noon, when 
the calabaſh that receives the ſettlings, being pretty well 
filled, is taken home, and what remains diligently ſearch- 


ed, when they ſometimes find as much gold as is worth | 


half a guinea, ſometimes the value of a ſhilling, and 
ſometimes none at all. 

The gold either thus found or obtained by digging is 
of two forts, gold duſt, which is the beſt, and pieces of 
different ſizes z ſome being hardly the weight of a far- 
thing, and others weighing as much as twenty or = 
guineas ; but few are found ſo large as theſe ; thoug 
the negroes ſay, that in the country they have pieces that 
will weigh one or two hundred guineas : but the my 
ſmall tones always adhering to them, occaſion great 
in the melting. | | 

We ſhall now conſider the vegetables of this part of 
Guinea. Of the corn there is millet, and maize, or 
Indian wheat; but there is little rice or other corn on 
this coaſt. 

Of the leguminous plants are ſeveral kinds of beans, 
one ſpecies of which is of a bright red, and grows in 
pods three quarters of a yard in length, and another 
ſpecies grows on trees of the ſize of a gooſeberry- buſh. 

The palm tree is of ſingular uſe to the natives, who 
draw wine from the tree, and preſs vil from its nuts. 
Theſe trees are faid to abound more in Guinea than in 
any other country. The trunk of the palm tree, when 
at its full growth, is as thick as a man's body, and fix 
feet in height; but its branches ſhoot upwards of twenty 
feet from the ſtem. The leaves are an ell long, and a+ 
bout two inches broad, terminating in a ſharp point; and 
with the branches the natives frequently cover their huts. 
There are indeed a great variety of palm trees, ſome of 
which are not half ſo thick as this, 

When the natives perceive that a tree is of a ſufficient 
age to yield a good quantity of wine, they cut off all its 
branches; and having let it ſtand a few days ſtripped of 
its ornaments, they bore a hole in the thickeſt part of 
the trunk, and fixing in it a hollow reed, or pipe, the 
wine trickles out into a pot ſet to receive it; but ſo 
ſlowly, that they do not get aboye two quarts in twenty- 
four hours; but it will run for twenty or thirty days ſuc- 
ceſſively, according to the goodneſs of the plant: and 
when it has almoſt done dropping, guy make a fire at 
the bottom of it, which forces out ſomething more. 
After this the palm dies, and is good fot little but che 
fire; though in the countries where pan are ſatisfied 
with drawing ſmall quantities, 3 tree will 
years after its being tapped. a yo! 

This tree is reckoned in its prime at ten or twelve 
years growth, when it yields ten, fifteen, and ſome near 
twenty gallons 3 of which an anchor, or five gallons, 
is uſually ſold on the coaſt for about an Engliſh half 
crown. A great deal is 8 down from the inland 
countries, and its cheapneſs ſhews that there muſt be a 
prodigious number of pines up in the country. This 
wine, when firſt drawn, is extremely pleaſant, and yet 


laſt ſeveral | 
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ſtrong ; but the negroes, who bring it to the coaſt, fre- 
quently mix and adulterate it. „ 1 00 

There are here alſo cocoas, oranges, limes, bananas, 
the cabbage tree, ananas, or pine- apples, water-melons, 
and ſeveral others. e | | 

—_ the trees fit for timber are many of an extra- 
ordinary height and ſize, and others of * coloured 
wood, fit for the fineſt cabinet-makers work. 
| * the roots are yams and. potatoes. The yam is 
ſhaped like a parſnip ; but is thicker in-proportion to its / 
length, it being commonly about 3 inches long, 
and as many more in cireumference at the top. When 
roaſted it taſtes like an Engliſh potatoe; but their po- 
tatoes reſemble ours only in ſhape, they being of a ſweet 
maukiſh taſte, and not half ſo agreeable as the yams. 
They have alſo ſeveral other roots fit for food, as well as 
different kinds uſed in medicine. 
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SECT. XII. 

Of the Beaſts, Birds, t e Inſti; and Fiſhes bf the 
Rn 0 

great num- 


Coof 
PI the inland parts of the Gold Coaſt ate a 

ber of cows and goats; but few of them are brought 
to the coaſt ; however, great herds of them are bred at 
Acra, Elmina, and Axim; but they are fo ſmall, that 
a full grown cow ſeldom weighs more than two hundred 
and fifty. pounds ; and both the beef and veal are very in- 
different meat. There are many ſheep along the coaſt ; 
but they are dear, and not above halt the ſize of ours; 
they have hair inſtead of wool, and their fleſh is dry and 
diſagreeable. The goats are indeed innumerable, and; 
though they are exceeding ſmall; are fatter and more 
fleſhy than the ſheep of Europe. There are alſo many 
hogs but they are greatly inferior to thoſe of Whidah. 

hey have'no horſes near the coaſt, though there are 
great numbers of them in the inland country; but they 
are ſmall and ill ſhaped. If a tall man rides one of them, 
his feet almoſt touch the ; rag Their heads and necks; 
which they always hang down, reſemble thoſe of an aſs 3 
they hobble along, but will not ſtir without being forced 
on with blows: but there are no want of afſes, which 
are larger and handſomer than theſe horſes, | 

The negroes here are ſo fond of dog's fleſh, that they 
willingly give a ſheep for a large dog. Boſman obſerves, 
that the European dogs, on being brought here, dege- 
nerate extremely ; their ears growing long and ſtiff like 
thoſe of the fox, to which colour they alſo incline : ſo 
that in three or four years time they. become. very ugly 
creatures, and in three or four deſcents their barking 
turns into a howl: but it does not appear that the cats 
change at all. 75 
Among the wild beaſts the elephant, on account of its 

ſize, deſerves to be firſt mentioned. Theſe are here 
twelve or thirteen feet high, and are very prejudicial to 
the fruit- trees, particularly; to the orange, banana, and 
fig trees; and, with reſpect to the two laſt, eat both the 
fruit and the ſtem. But though theſe are uſed in the 
Indies both in war and as beaſts of burthen, none of them 
are here tamed; and yet, when unprovoked, they ſeldom 
| hurt any man; and it 18 ſometimes not very eaſy to en- 
rage the elephants of this coaſt, - 
- Tygers are here numerous and of ſeveral ſpecies, ſome 
of which are very large, and they are all extremely fierce 
and ravenous; but happily for the natives, they will not 
attack them, while they can ſatisfy their hunger by feed- 
ing on the fleſh of brutes. , 

be jackal is here ſcarcely leſs fierce than the tygerz 
and ſo bold as to devour both man and beaſt, 
The apes are here extremely numerous, and of a great 
variety of ſpecies. The moſt common ſort are of a pale 
mouſe colour, and thoſe which are full grown, when 
they, ſtand on their hind legs, are about 2 feet high. 
The negroes are perſuaded that they can ſpeak if th 
pleaſe; but will not, for fear of being ſet to work. Theſe 
are very ugly, and extremely miſchievous; and there is 
another ſpecies which exactly reſemble them, but are ſo 
ſmall, that four of them put together would not weigh 


one of the former, A third fort is very beautiful: theſe 
grow 
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black as jet, and about a finger's — and they have 


a long white beard, There are are al 
of apes. I | | 

There are an incredible number of harts all along the 
Gold Coaſt, eſpecially at Anta and Acron, where herds 
of a hundred together ate ſometimes ſeen.” There are a- 
bout twenty different ſorts of deer, ſome as large as ſmall 
cows, others no bigger than cats; moſt of them are red 
with a black liſt upon their back; ſome of them red, 
beautifully ſtreaked with white. All of them are very 
good to eat, and are eſteemed delicate food, particularly 
ane ſort about two feet long, the fleſn of which is much 
admired. Among theſe animals there is one of a red 
colour and extraordinary beauty: thoſe of this ſpecies 
have ſmall black horns, and are ſo ſmall that the legs of 
ſome of them are ſaid by Mr. Boſman to be no bigger 
than the ſmall part of a tobacco-pipe. 

Theſe laſt ſeem to be the beautiful antelopes deſcribed 
by Mr. Smith in his Voyage to Guinea. Theſe pretty 
creatures, ſays he, ſeem rather to vaniſh than run by us 
among the buſhes; they are nevertheleſs often caught 
and ſhot by the natives; and, when young, are ſweet 
veniſon, A brace of theſe bucks may very well be eaten 
at a meal by a man of a good ſtomach, they being no 
larger than rabbets. The Europeans often tip their feet 
with gold to make tobacco-ſtoppers of them. They are 
ſo very tender, that it is not poſſible to bring them alive 
to Europe. | 
_ There are alſo hares and porcupines. Theſe laſt, as 
well as the former, are eſteemed good food ; they are 
great enemies to the ſnakes, and will attack the largeſt 
and moſt dangerous of thoſe reptites. Mr. Boſman ſays, 
that ſome of his ſervants going into the country beyond 
Mouree, found a ſnake ſeventeen feet long and very 
bulky lying -by a pit of water, near which were two 
porcupines ; between which and the ſnake began a very 
ſharp engagement, each ſhooting very violently in their 
way, the ſnake his venom, and the potcupine his quills: 
but his men having ſeen this fight a conſiderable time 
without being obſerved by the combatants, who were too 
furiouſly engaged to take notice of them, they loaded 
their muſkets, and let fly upon the three champions with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that they killed them all, and brought them 
to Mouree, where they and their companions eat them as 
very great delicacies. 33 a 

Here are three or four ſorts of wild cats, of which the 
civet cat is one; theſe are ſometimes ſold very — 
the Dutch, who give about eight or nine ſhillings ſter- 
ling ſor one of them. A great deal of care and trouble 
are neceſſary in order to — them up : they feed them 
with pap made of millet, and a little fleſh or fiſn. They 
produce civet when very young, but that of the male is 
better than that of the female. 3 

There are other wild cats which are ſpotted like ty- 
gers, and are as fierce; theſe do a great deal of miſchief 
among the poultry whenever they get among them. Be- 
ſides theſe there are ſeveral other quadrupeds. 


Among the feathered race there are coeks and hens ; | 


thoſe at Axim are fat and good, though fmall; but at 
ſeveral places on the coaſt they are extremely dry and 
lean.” There are like wiſe tame and wild dueks, pigeons, 
a great number of partridges, pheaſants, fnipes, herons, 
and parrots. There are likewiſe a variety of large and 
fmall birds, ſome of which are very beautiful, their plu- 
mage being finely variegated with the brighteſt colours, 
and the heads of ſome” of them crowned with tufts of 
feathers, There are likewiſe falcons, kites; and many of 
the other birds of Europe, as well as thoſe that ſeem more 
peculiarly the natives of the torrid zone. 

It will not be proper to paſs over the birds without 
taking notice of the two ' ſorts of crown birds found on 
the Gold Coaſt, The firſt is about the ſize of a parrot * 
it is green about the head and neck; the body is of a fine 
purple; and the wings and tail are ſcarlet tipped with 
black. K FOB big FTE 04 

The other, which is about three ſeet high, is ſhaped 


like a heron, and feeds on ' fiſh : its colour is black and 


white, and it is crowned with a bunch of feathers that 
reſembles the taſſel of a coach-horſmqa. 
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grow to the been of about two feet; their hair is as 


many other kinds 


hills are of a ſmall circumference in proportion to their 


Gvints 
Among the amphibious animals and reptiles are the 
crocodiles, with which the rivers ſwarm: there is alſo 
an animal of nearly the ſame form, though it ſeldom ex- 
ceeds four feet in length ; its body is black, ſpeckled with 
a round fort of eyes, and the ſkin is very tender. It in- 
jures neither man nor beaſt, but ſometimes makes great 
laughter among the poultry, All the Europeans who 
have taſted its fleſh agree that it is much finer than that 
of a capon. * | 

Fhe lizards are every where extremely numerous, eſpe. 
cially by the walls of the forts ; and there are various 
ſpecies of them, which differ in frze, ſhape, and colour: 
and alſo _ camelions, which are far from living on 
air alone, and of which we have given a very particular 
deſcription in treating of Syria. | 

Frogs and toads are no Jeſs numerous than in Europe ; 
but Mr. Bofman aſſerts, that the latter are in ſome places 
as large as a pewter plate, 'I hefe are mortal enemies to 
the ſnakes, with which they have frequent engagements, 
There are great numbers and a prodiyious variety of 
theſe laſt reptiles, ſome of which, if we may credit the 
above author, are of an amazing ſize. He obſerves, that 
the largeſt of thoſe taken while he was on this coaſt was 
twenty feet long, and that he believes they are ſtill larger 
within land; and we have frequently found, fays he, in 
their enttails not only harts and other beaſts, but alſo 
men. What credit is to be given to Mr. Boſman in this 
particular we will not ſay ; we ſhall only obſerve, that 
the .above gentleman's work is univerfally reckoned one 
of the beſt deſcriptions of Guinea; and that the Portu- 
gueſe have mentioned ſerpents on this coaſt of a fil! 
larger ſize. | 

Moſt of the ſnakes are venomous, but one is ſo to an 
extraordinary degree; this is ſcarce a yard long, but is 
two ſpans thick, and variegated with white, black, and 
yellow. The ſnakes not only infeſt the woods, but the 
dwellings of the negroes, and even the forts and bed- 
chambers of the Europeans. 

There are here abundance of ſcorpions, ſome very 
| ſmall, and others as large as a cray-fiſh ; but the ſting 
of either cauſes intolerable pain, and too often proves 
mortal. There are alſo many centipedes, whoſe bite oc- 
caſions a violent pain for ſeveral hours, but is not mortal. 
Spiders of a — ſize are alſo found here, and are 
ſaid to be venomous. 

But none of the inſects of this country appear more ex- 
traordinary than the ants. Theſe are of three ſorts, the 
red, the white, and the black. The firſt are of the ſame 
ſize as thoſe in Europe; but the two laſt are much larger, 
they being above half an inch long. They build ſome- 
timesin great hollow trees, and ſometimes on the ground, 
thtowing up hillocs ſeven or eight feet high, ſo very full 
of holes, that they ſeem like honey-combs. Theſe ant- 
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| height, and, being ſharp at the top, look as if the wind 
| would blow them down. I one day, fays Mr. Smith, 
*, attempted to knack off the top of one of them with 
my cane, but the ſtroke had no other effect than to 
bring ſome thouſands of them out of doors, to ſce 
„ what was the matter. Upon which I took to my heels, 
| © and ran as faſt as I could, well knowing that they 
have often attacked our hens, and ſometimes our 
«ſheep, if lame or wounded, in the night, with ſuch 
+: ſucceſs, that before morning nothing was to be ſeen 
Jof ſtbem but the ſkeleton, picked ſo very clean, that 
the moſt curious anatomiſt upon earth could not do 
the like,” © . They frequently enter the forts in ſuch 
ſwarms, as to oblige the Europeans to leave their beds 
in the night.” The ſting or bite of the red ant raiſes an 
inſfammation that is extremely painful. The white are 
as tranſparent as glaſs, and bite with ſuch force, that 
. night they will eat through a wooden cheſt of 
8. | * 90. | 
2 the natives have but little fleſh fit for food, they 
are obliged to ſubſiſt principally on fiſh, and by z 
particular favour of Providence the ſea and rivers ſeem 
to contend which "ſhall produce the beſt; There are 
many of the ſorts found in Europe, as pike, thornback, 
laßt, flounders, bream, lobſters, crabs, prawns, and 
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great variety of excellent fiſh that ſeem peculiar to 
theſe ſeas. 


SECT, XIV. 


Of the Dreſs of the Natives of the Gold Coaſt, their Mar- 
riages, and the Cuſtoms relating to their Women and Chil- 


dren ; their Skill in the manual Arts; their Treatment of 
the Sick, and their Funerals. 


HE richeſt of the natives adorn their hair with a 
Kind of coral, called conte-de-terra, which they 


eſteem more valuable than gold, and with a ſort of blue 
coral called by the natives acory. They ſet a great value 


on our hats, for which they will pay a very high price. 
Their arms, legs, and waiſt, are likewiſe adorned with 
gold and coral; and particularly on their arms they have 
rings of gold, filver, and ivory. Round their waiſt they 
2 three or four ells of ſilk, cloth, perpetuana, or other 
ſtuff, which hanging down covers half the leg. They 
alſo wear ſtrings or chains of gold, ſilver, and ſhells 
round their neck. Their caboceros, or chief men, who 
have a ſhare in the government, wear only a handſome 
cloth round their waiſt, a cap of deer ſkin, with a ſtring 
of coral about their heads, and are never ſeen without a 
ſtaff in their hands. | | 

Some of the common people have an ell or two of 

cloth round their waiſt, while others have only a ſort of 
- girdle, to which is faſtened a piece of ſtuff that paſſes 
between the legs, and is tied to the girdle before, and 
juſt ſerves to cover their nakedneſs. The fiſhermen add 
tothis a cap made of deer ſkin, or only ruſhes, or ſome 
old hat bought of an European ſailor. 
The women of diſtinction appear to have much more 
ſkill in the ornaments of dreſs than the men. The cloth 
which encompaſſes their waiſt is longer, and faſtened 
with greater neatneſs round their bodies. Their hair is 
more beautifully adorned with gold, ivory, and coral; 
and their necks with gold chains and ſtrings of coral; 
but their arms, legs, and waiſt, are in a manner covered 
with theſe ornaments; beſides, on the upper part of their 
bodies they frequently caſt a veil of ſilk, or ſome other 
fine ſtuff. 

While the kings are in their own houſes, they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by no marks of grandeur, and their cloaths 
are ſometimes ſo mean as to be ſcarce worth a ſhilling, 
They eat the ſame food as the meaneſt of their ſubjects, 
for bread, oil, and a little fiſh are their uſual fare, and 
water their moſt common drink; but they have brandy 
which they purchaſe of the Europeans, and palm wine 
which they receive from the inland country. I hey have 
no guard at the palace-gates, nor are attended by any 
other officers than their own wives and ſlaves; and even 
when they go abroad in their towns they are generally 
attended by only two boys, one of whom carries the king's 
ſabre, and the other his ſeat. But if they viſit a perſon 
of high rank in another town, or receive a viſit from ſome 
other great man, they take care to ſhew their grandeur. 
On theſe occaſions both they and their wives are richly 
adorned, umbrellas are held over their heads, and they 
are accompanied by armed men. 

Marriage is never obſtructed by previous ceremonies. 
If a man likes a young woman, be has no more to do 
than to aſk her of her parents, who ſeldom refuſe ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt, eſpecially if he be agreeable to the 
daughter. The bride brings no fortune with her; but 
the huſband keeps an exact account of the expences of 
the wedding day, and of all the preſents he makes to the 
bride or her friends, that in caſe ſhe ſhould ever become 
ſo far diſguſted with him as to leave him, he may de- 
mand the whole again. But if he divorces her, he can 
demand nothing either of her or her relations, except 
he produces very good reaſons for his diſmiſſing her. 

They allow of a plurality of wives, and ſome are ſaid 
to have even twenty, in which number are doubtleſs in- 
cluded all their female ſlaves. Their wives are obliged 
to cultivate the earth, and to dreſs proviſions for their 
huſbands, who commonly ſpend their time in loitering 
about and drinking palm wine, However, the men of 
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wealth have two wives exempted from labour. Theſe 
are the firſt wife, who is inveſted with the chief com- 
mand, and the care of houſekeeping, and the ſecond, 
who is conſecrated to their fetiche, and is called the ſe- 
tiche wife, Of this laſt they are frequently very jea- 
lous; they lie with her on the night following their 
birth-day, and on that day of the week which they term 
their fetiche day. Each wife generally endeavours to 
pleaſe the huſband, in order to obtain the greateſt ſhare 
of his affections; and ſhe who is ſo happy as to be preg- 
nant; is ſure to be reſpected and waited on by him. 

The women of all this coaſt are delivered with very 
little pain, even without the aſſiſtance of a midwife; and 
the child is no ſooner born, than they uſually go to waſh ' 
themſelves in the ſea, Immediately after the birth of the 
infant, a prieſt is ſent for, who binds a number of cords, 
pieces of coral, and other things about the infant's head, 
body, arms, and legs. Theſe are to ſecure it from ſick- 
neſs and ill accidents, and are all the cloaths it is to 
wear till it is ſeven or eight years of age, when it puts 
on a ſort of apron formed of half an ell of cloth. The 
number of. females born in theſe countries is ſaid great- 
7 to exceed that of the males, which, if true, may rena 

er their having ſuch a multitude of wives ſomewhat 
more excuſable. | 

As the heat of the country naturally readers the na- 
tives inactive, they are maſters of N manual arts: 
however, beſides building their huts, making their ca- 
noes, and being ſkilled in managing them, and in fiſh- 
ing, they employ themſelves in making earthen veſſels 
and wooden — and in forming chains and rings for 
the arms and legs, of gold, ſilver, and ivory. They alſo 
perform ſmiths work, and by means of a ſmall pair o 
bellows, with two or three pipes, which is entirely their 
own invention, they, with a, great ſtone for an anvil, 
make not only ſwords, and other offenſive weapons, but 
inſtruments of agriculture, fiſhing hooks, and harpoons, 
knives, and tools for making their canoes, the largeſt of 
which are about thirty feet Lode. They likewiſe make 
ſeveral ſorts of muſical inſtruments, which reſemble 
thoſe we have already deſcribed, in treating of the other 
parts of Guinea, 

The negroes are commendable for their 2 no 
beggars among them; for one of them no ſooner finds 
himſelf ſo poor, that it is difficult for him to procure ſub- 
ſiſtence, than he binds himſelf for a certain ſum o 
money, or his friends do it for him; and the maſter for 
whom he engages to work, ſets him a taſk that is far 
from bein laviſh, he being uſually obliged to defend 
him in caſe he ſhould be attacked, and to ſpend his lei- 
ſure time in aſſiſting him to cultivate the earth. Yet 
all the people in general, from the king to the meaneſt 
ſubject, make no Eruale of begging of the Europeans 
whatever they like. 

When the natives are ſick, they in the firſt place have 
recourſe to remedies ; but not eſteeming thoſe alone ſuf- 
ficient to reſtore health and preſerve life, they apply to 
their ſuperſtitious worſhip. The ſame perſon being both 
prieſt and phyſician, he eaſily perſuades the relations of 
his patient that he cannot be recovered without ſome of- 
ferings, and therefore propoſes a ſheep, a hog, a cock, 
or what he likes beſt; but always proportions the ſa- 
crifice to the circumſtances of the perſon whom he en- 
deavours to cure. If the diſeaſe continues to increaſe, 
more expenſive offerings are made. Frequently one phy- 
ſician is diſcharged with a good reward, and another 
called in his ſtead and this change of phyſicians is ſome- 
times repeated twenty times or more ſucceſſively, each 
of whom makes freſh offerings, and appropriates them, 
as they always do, to his own private uſe.- 

The boys who are ſlaves or ſervants to the Europe- 
ans, when fond of their maſter, will, on his being 
ſeized with the leaſt indiſpoſition, go without his know- 
ledge, and make offerings for him, that he may recover 
his health ; and accordingly there are ſometimes found 
on the beds, or in the chambers of the Europeans, things 
conſecrated by the prieſt, and Jaid there to preſerve their 
maſter's lives ; but as they are ſenſible that the Europe- 
ans are offended at their wich ſuch marks of their gra- 
titude and affection, this is always done privately, and ſo 
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a way. 

The principal medicines uſed here, are grains of pa- 
radiſe, lemon or lime juice, about thirty forts of herbs 
endued with ſanative virtues, with the roots, branches, 
and gums of trees; and with theſe very extraordinary 
cures are ſometimes performed. | | 

A perſon has no ſooner breathed his laſt, than his re- 
| lations and friends ſet up a diſmal cry, while the youth 
of his acquaintance now uſually fire muſquets, to ſhew 
their reſpect. If the deceaſed be a man, his wives in- 
ſtantly cauſe their heads to be cloſe ſhaved, then ſmear- 


ing their bodies with white earth, they put on an old 


worn-out garment, and run about the ſtreets, making 
dreadful lamentations, continually repeating the name 
of the deceaſed, and the great one of his life; and 
this they continue ſeveral days ſucceffively, till the corpſe 
is interred, 

While the women are thus lamenting abroad, the 
neareſt relations fit by the corpſe, making a diſmal noiſe, 
and at the fame time are employed in waſhing them- 
ſelves; the diſtant relations alſo aſſemble from all parts 
to be preſent at theſe mournful rites. The town's 
people, and the acquaintance of the deceaſed, likewiſe 
come to join their lamentations, each bringing a pre- 
ſent of gold, brandy, fine cloth, ſheets, or other things, 
to be carried to the grave with the n F. ; and the lar- 
ger the preſent is, the more it redounds to the perſon's 

onour who makes it. 

During this ingreſs and egreſs of all ſorts of people, 
brandy is very briſkly filled out in the eta: and 
palm wine in the afternoon ; whence the funeral of a 
rich negro is very expenſive. The body is afterwards 
richly drefled, and put into the coffin with fetiches of 

old, the fineſt corals, and ſeveral other things of va- 
ue, which it is imagined the deceaſed will have occa- 
fion for in the other world. After two or three days, 
the relations and friends all affemble, and the corpſe is 
carried to the grave, followed by a number of men and 
women, without the leaſt order, ſome crying and 
ſhrieking, and others ſilent. Many young ſoldiers run- 
ning about at the ſame time, Joad and diſcharge their 
mufkets, till the deceaſed is laid in the ground. 
The corpſe being interred, the multitude where 
they pleaſe; but moſt of them return to the houſe, in 
order to ſpend their time in drinking and mirth. This 
continues ſeveral days, during which every thing rather 
reſembles a wedding, than a time of mourning. 

A king, or very great perſon, is ſometimes kept a year 
above ground; when, to prevent the putrefaction of the 
corple, oy lay it upon a wooden frame like a grid- 
iron, that ſtands over a pentle clear fire, which dries it 
by flow degrees. When a prince is to be publicly bu- 
ried, notice is firft given, not only to the inhabitants 
of his own country, but to other nations, which brings 
a prodigious concourſe of people, all of whom are as 
richly dreſſed as poſſible. Several of the ſlaves of the 
deceaſed are faid to be ſlain at theſe funerals, that the 
may ferve him in the other world; as are alſo tho 
whom he has dedicated to his falſe gods, with one of 
his wives, and one of his principal ſervants : even ſome 
poor wretches whom the infirmities of age, or other 
accidents have rendered incapable of labour, are bought, 
in order to encreaſe the number of theſe horrid offer- 
ing, and are put to death with every circumſtance of 
mhumanity. With the utmoſt horror, ſays Mr. Boſman, 
I ſaw eleven perſons killed in this manner; among whom 


was one, who, aſter having endured the moft exquiſite 


tortures, was delivered to a child of fix years of age, 
who was ordered to cut off his head, which he was about 
an hour in performing, he not being ſtrong enough to 
wield the ſabre. But theſe inhuman aries are only 
in uſe among the negroes who are at x diſtance from the 
European fotts. | 

They generally ere& a ſmall cottage, or plant a little 
garden of rice on the grave, into which they put ſome 
of the deceaſed's goods, but none of his houſhold fur- 
niture, | 
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well concealed, as ſeldom to be diſcovered before the 
perſon's death, when they have not time to take them 


Guinea, 


SECT. XV. 
Of the Religion of the Negroes on the Gold Coaft. 


Mr of the negroes on the Gold Coaſt believe in 
one true God, to whom they attribute the creation 
of the world, and every thing in it; but, like the other 
negroes, make their offerings, and offer up their prayers 
to their fetiches. They have different opinions concern- 
ing the creation; many of them believe, that in the be- 
ginning God created black as well as white men, and im- 
mediately offered them two ſorts of gifts, gold and the 
knowledge of the arts of reading and writing; and allow- 
ing the blacks to chooſe firſt, they made choice of gold, 
and left the knowledge of letters to the whites. God, 
they ſay, granted their requeſt; but, being offended at 
their avarice, ordered that the whites ſhould for ever be 
their maſters, Hence they believe, that there is no gold 
in any other country beſides their own; and that no 
blacks have any knowledge of letters, nor any notion of 
the extent of the world, but what they obtain from our 
informations. 

However, it is certain that this opinion of the creation 
cannot be very antient ; for if by the white men are meant 
the Europeans, they could have no idea of there being 
any ſuch before the Portugueſe diſcovered their coaſt. 

It appears that all the negroes, and even the inhahi- 
tants of Madagaſcar, have their fetiches ; though in dif- 
ferent countries theſe kind of idols have different names, 
and are formed of different ſubſtances. "Thoſe of this 
country give that name to ſome ornament worn on the 
head, or any other ſubſtance dedicated to fome inviſible 
ſpirit. Beſides, each feticheer, or prieſt, has here a pecu- 
liar fetiche, prepared in a different manner; which is 
moſtly a large wooden pipe filled with earth, oil, blood, 
the bones of dead men and beaſts, feathers, hair, and 
the like. By theſe mixtures the prieſt probably ſuppoſes 
that he forms a kind of necromantic charm or taliſman, 
by which he can prevail on ſome ſpirit to perform what 
he deſires. 

If a negroe is to take an oath before this fetiche, he 
firſt enquires of the prieſt what is its name, each having 
a liar one; then calling the fetiche by it, he repeats 
what he is to confirm by an oath, deſiring that he may 
be puniſhed with death, if he ſwears falfly : then going 
round the pipe, he ſtops in the ſame place, and repeats 
the oath a fecond time, in the ſame manner as before, 
and ſo a third time. After this the feticheer takes ſome 
of the ingredients out of the pipe, with which he touches 
the perſon's head, arms, belly, and legs; and, holding 
it above his head, turns it three times round. He then 
cuts a bit of the nail of one finger on each hand, and one 
toe on each foot, and ſome of the hair of the head, all 
which he puts into the pipe; and thus concludes the 
ceremony. 

Public religious exerciſes are fometimes performed by a 
whole town or nation, on account of great floods, or an 
extraordinary drought. Upon theſe occafions the chief 
perſons of the town or nation afſemble, and adviſe with 
the prieft about the courfe moſt proper to be taken to re- 
move the calamity ; and what he orders is immediately 
commanded or forbidden throughout the land, by a pub- 
lie eryer; and whoever preſumes to act contrary to this 
order, incurs a large pecuniary penalty. | 

Almoſt every village has a ſmall grove, in which the 
governors and principal people frequently repair to make 
their offerings, either for the public good or for them- 
ſelves. Theſe are efteemed ſacred, no perſon pre- 


ſuming to defile them, or to cut or break off any branches 


of the trees. | 
They have particular days in which they refrain from 
drinking wine, and each perſon is forbid to eat à particu- 
lar kind of fleſh : thus one eats no mutton, another no 
goats fleſh, another no beef, another no pork, wild fowl, 
or cocks with white feathers ; and this reſtraint laſts as 
long as their lives. | . 
hey, like other negroes, imagine that their fetiches 


inſpe& their courſe of life, reward the good, and * 


A F R 
the wicked; but their rewards generally conſiſt in a mul- 
tiplicity of wives and ſlaves, and their puniſhments in 
the want of them, though the moſt terrible puniſhment 
they can imagine is death. Their ideas of a future ſlate 
are very different: moſt of them imagine that immediate- 
ly after death a perſon goes to another world, where he 
lives in the ſame manner as he did here, and makes uſe 
of all the offerings his friends and relations made at the 
time of his deceaſe ; but few of them have any idea of 
being rewarded or puniſhed for the good or — actions 
of their paſt life. | 

Some however believe, that the deceaſed are inſtantly 
conveyed to a famous river ſituated in the inland coun- 
try, where their god enquires what ſort of a life they 
have lived ; whether they have religiouſly obſerved the 
holidays dedicated to him ; whether they have abſtained 
from all forbidden meats, and inviolably kept their oaths; 
which if they have, they are gently wafted over the 
river to a delightful country, abounding with every thing 
that can contribute to their happineſs. But if, on the 
contrary, the departed hath ſinned againſt any of theſe 
rules, his god plunges him into the river, where he is 
drowned and loſt in eternal oblivion. 

In this part of Guinea they have a very extraordinary 
annual ceremony, which conſiſts in baniſhing of the 
devil out of all the towns. This is preceded by a feaſt 
of eight days, accompanied with ſinging, dancing, mirth, 
and jollity; and in this time they are allowed Yay 4 to 
ſing of all the faults, villanies, and frauds of their ſupe- 
riors, as well as inferiors, without the leaſt puniſhment ; 
the only way of ſtopping their mouths being to ply them 
well with liquor, upon which they alter their tone, and 
turn their ſatyrical ballads into ſongs in praiſe of thoſe 
who treat them, 

This time of licence being ended, they hunt out the 
devil with an horrid cry, running after one another, and 
throwing ſtones, dirt, and every thing that comes in their 
way at the ſuppoſed fiend, When they have driven him 
far enough out of town, they return to their houſes; on 
which the women immediately waſh and ſcour all their 
wooden and earthen veſſels, to cleanſe them from all 
pollution. 


GuiNEA. 
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the Kingdems and States on the Gold Cuaſt; and firfl of 
of — Agonna, Acron, Fantin, and Sabu. 


\ \ 7 E ſhall now give a Ceſcription of the ſeveral king- 

doms or ſtates into which the Gold Coaſt is di- 
vided, and at the ſame time take notice of the factories 
of the Europeans. N 

The country of Aquamboe, on the moſt eaſtern part 
of this coaſt, is ſituated chiefly within land, and is one 
of the greateſt monarchies on the coaſt of Guinea: 
the maritime part of this kingdom, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt by the name of Aera, indeed ex- 
tends only twenty miles along the ſhore ; but it ſtretches 
ten times as far within land. The Aquamboe negroes 
are haughty, arrogant, and warlike ; and the neighbour- 
ing nations are continually infeſted by their incurſions, 
in which they plunder and rob all before them. 

In this kingdom 'the Engliſh, Danes, and Dutch have 
forts, but their authority is very ſmall, and confined 
within their own walls ; for ſhould they make any at- 
tempts on the negroes, they would probably end in their 
deſtruction. Each fore has a village adjacent, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its particular name, It might be reaſonably 
conjectured, that theſe three companies trading here might 
be {ufficient to cauſe diſſentions fatal to their commerce ; 
but here is ſuch plenty of gold and flaves, that none of 
them js in danger of wanting a ſhare, eſpecially as each 
4s ſtocked with commodities which the other has not. 
The king and his nobles, or rather favourites, are ſo 
very rich in gold and flaves, that this country is faid to 
ples greater treaſures than all the reſt of the Gold 

aſt put together. 

Te chief employments of the inhabitants, beſides that 
of war, are metcharidize and agriculture ; but though 


/ 
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of proviſions towards the end of the year, and are therc* 
fore obliged to fetch them from other places. 

At Acra ſtands the Daniſh fort of Chriſtianſburg, ſituat- 
ed in os tipo: degrees thirty minutes north latitude, and 
is the on y one they poſleſs on this coaſt, This fort, Mr. 
Boſman ſays, * be too ſtrong for the united force 
of the Engliſh and Dutch forts, Ic is a ſquare building, 
ſtrengthened with four batteries, and appears very beau- 
tiful. As the roof is flat, cannon may be conveniently 
planted on all parts of it. 


Crevecoeur, on the extremity of a high rock; the beach 
for landing being under the fre of the artillery and muſ- 
quetry of the fort; The building is ſquare and flanked 
with batteries, joined by long curtains of a very irregu- 
lar conſtruction. Mr. Boſman aſſerts, that it ſurpaſſes 
the Engliſh fort in ſize, and in the goodneſs of the guns; 
but does not exceed it in ſtrength, the walls being thin- 
ner, and conſequently not ſo good a defence. 

Within a cannon-ſhot above this fort is that of the 
Engliſh, called Fort James. This is a well-built ſquare 
edifice, with four baſtions : its walls are high and thick. 
It is built on the top of a ſteep rocky cliff that hangs 
over the ſea, and has a battery juſt under the wall next 
the water, where may be planted twenty pieces of heavy 
cannon ; beſides which the fort has four ſtrong and large 
flankers, on which are mounted twenty-ſeyen pieces of 
ordnarice. 

Round theſe forts is a delightful: champaign country, 
which, not being ſo woody as the others, is by far the 
moſt pleaſant on the Gold Coaſt, Here are ſalt-ponds 
belonging to the fort, which yield a ſufficient quantity 
of (alt to ſupply not only the whole Gold Coaſt, but alſo 
all the ſhips that trade thither. | 

Farther to the weſt are the kingdoms of Acron and 
Agonna, the firſt of which has a Dutch fort in the mid- 
dle of the coaſt that has two batteries, on which are 
mounted eight pieces of cannon, and under it is a ſmall 
village inhabited only by fiſhermen. The people of Acron 
ſeldom or never engage in war ; for having choſen the 
Fantinians, their next neighbours to the weſtward, for 
their protectors, none dare to injure or attack them 
which affords them an opportunity of tilling their land 
in quiet; and hence they have annually a plentiful har- 
veſt, a great part of which they diſpoſe of to other 
countries, | : 

About a mile to the eaſtward is a very high hill, termed 
The Devil's Mount, which is ſaid to contain vaſt quan- 
tities of gold, a great deal of which is waſhed down by 
the violent rains. About this hill begins the country of 
Agonna, which ſurpaſſes Acron in largeneſs, power, and 
riches, though they are nearly equal with reſpe& to fer- 
tility and the pleaſantneſs of the countries. 

e next country to the weſtward is Fantin, which 
extends about nine or ten miles along the ſea - ſide, it 
having on its weſtern extremity the Iron Mount, which 
is a quarter of a mile long at the baſe, and has from its 
bottom to its ſummit a delightful walk, ſo thick ſhaded 
with trees, that the light is obſcured at noon-day. The 
inland inhabitants are employed in trade, tillage, and the 
—_ of palm wine; and the country, beſides its be- 


| ing rich in gold, produces all the neceſſaries of life ; and 


more eſpecially corn, which the inhabitants ſe]l in large 
quantities to the ſhips that arrive there, The govern- 
ment is in the hands of a chief commander, whom they 
term their braffo, or leader, This is a kind of chief go- 
vernor, whoſe power is ſuperior to that of any other ſingle 
perſon in the country ; yet his authority is reſtrained by 
the old men, who form a kind of patliament. | 
In this diviſion the Engliſh have a ſmall, neat, and 
compact fort named Anamaboa. This is a large edifice 
flanked by two towers, and ſecured on the ſea-ſide by 
two baſtions of brick or ſtone, well cemented with lime. 
It ſtands upon a rock at the diſtance of thirty paces from 
the ſea. It is mounted with twelye pieces ofcannon and 
two pateraroes, and defended by a parriſon of twelve 
whites and eighteen blacks, under the command of the 
chief factor. The greateſt inconvenience attending the 
fituation, ariſes from the difficulty of landing from the 
ſhips, the ſhore being covered with rocks a ſmall diſtanee 


the ſoil is ſuſiciently fertile, yet they generally fall ſhort | 


into the ſea, or rendered equally dangerous by a continual 


Within a cannon-ſhot above this lies the Dutch fort 


. high - | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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high ſurf. - The ſhips are therefore forced to come to an 
anchor on the, outſide of the rocks, and the goods are 
landed by canoes upon a ſandy point, — by a 
wall built at the expence of the company, and rendered 
ber convenient by there being lodgings for the negroes 
under the cannon. of the fort. 

The fort of Anamaboa was abandoned. in the year 17333 
but the Engliſh afterwards reſumed the ſettlement, and 
have continued in it ever ſince. | 

The country round Anamaboa is mountainous, but the 

hills are at a Lillcient diſtance from the town. Five of 
them are remarkably high, and ſerve at ſea as land- 
marks to determine this diviſion of the coaſt. They 
being covered with wood, the multitude and variety of 
the trees form an agreeable proſpect. Palm wine is here 
made in great perfection, eſpecially that which they call 
quacker. The country is alſo populous, and exceeding 
rich in gold, flaves, and all the neceſſaries of life; but 
more particularly in corn, large quantities of which they 
ſell to the Europeans. | 

A little below Aga ſtands the 1. of Little Cor- 
'mantin, thus named to diſtinguiſh it from Great Cor- 
mantin. This village is ſituated upon an eminence, 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a lofty tree that grows upon its 
ſummit. des the French and Portugueſe formerly 
carried on a great trade, and the Dutch had alſo a ſhare 
in it, till it was diſcovered that the negroes adulterated 
the gold. This firſt gave the Dutch adillike to the trade, 
and at length drove away moſt of the Europeans. Aſter- 
wards the trade was reſumed by the Dutch, about the year 
1682, whea they greatly enlarged and ſtrengthened K ort 
Amſterdam, which was the chief reſidence of the Engliſh, 
till they were driven thence by De Ruyter in 1665. 

This is a ſquare ſtone building, ſtrengthened by four 
baſtions, mounting twenty pieces of cannon. In the 
center is a tower, on. which the Dutch flag is fixed. This 
tower affords fine views of the ſea and country: the 
apartments of the | officers and ſoldiers are neat, clean, 
and commodious : the parapets are ſpacious, and the fort 
is well ſupplied with water by means of large ciſterns that 
contain an incredible quantity of rain. The garriſon is 
compoſed of twenty- five white. men and a number; of 
blacks, who live happily and at their eaſe, and make 
fortunes with, very little trouble. SE 

About a cannon-ſhot from, this fort ſtands Great Cor- 
mantin, a large and populous town, ſituated upon a high 
hill under the cannon of Fort Amſterdam. The num- 
ber of merchants and fiſhermen in the town exceed twelve 
hundred, beſides the other inhabitants, who have differ- 
ent employments. * 

Te next kingdom to the weſt is that of Sahu, which, 
is of very ſmall extent; but produces an amazing quan- 
tity of Indian corn, potatoes, yams, oranges, lemons, 
bananas, and other fruits, beſides palm ol The na- 
tives are eſteemed the moſt induſtrious people on the Gold 
Coaſt, being perpetually employed either in tilling the 
_ earth, ſiſhing, or trading with the Europeans or Acaneſe, 
who exchange gold for the fruits and Ty of Sabu. 
Ihe city of Sabu, in which the king reſides, ſtands 
two leagues from the coaſt, and is deſcribed as a long and 
populous city. The firſt place to the eaſtward of it is 
the Engliſh fort on Queen Ann's Point, which is built of 
tone and lime, upon an eminence about a mile from 
Fort Royal, and two. miles from Naſſau Fort. It is de- 
fended by hve. pieces of cannon, and a garriſon of five 
white and as many black men. , | 
At a ſmall diſtance ſtands Mawry, or Mouree, a villag 
which is ſituated upon an eminence, but is very unhealthy 
its market is bad, and every thing in it, even palm wine 
and fruits, ſcarce and dear! The chief trade of the 
place conſiſts in gold duſt, with which the canoes arrive 
every day from all the ſea-port, towns. Before the Dutch 
fixed their reſidence here, it was an inconſiderable place; 
but now it carries on a flouriſhing trade, and contains 


above two hundred houſes, which ſurround three ſides of 


the Dutch fort of Naſſau. The greateſt part of the in- 
habitants are fiſhermen, four or hive. hundred of whom 
go every morning in canoes to catch fiſh ; and, upon their 


return, are obliged to pay every fifth fiſh to the Dutch 


factor in the town, by way of toll or tribute. The houſes 
ſtand. at a great diſtance from each other, and the inter- 
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the coaſt, The curtain eomprehends the two ſea-bat- 


are covered with trees of various kinds, and the vallies 


ſituated for European ſettlements. 


called by the Portugueſe. 


mina. 


the Engliſh company; but aſter all, was unable to take 


principal ſecurity, and the neighbouring negroes depen- 


ons of the Fantins. 


* * 
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vening ſpace is generally filled up with a rock, which 
renders the paſlage from one to another incommodious, 
and ſometimes dangerous. This place is called The 
Grave of Dutchmen, on account of the great number 
who have died there; yet it is ſtill in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, as all the ſhips bound to the Gold Coaſt are forced 
to wood and water here. 

Fort Naſſau, the moſt conſiderable Dutch ſettlement in 
Guinea, except Elmina, is ſituated upon a rock, and is 
watered towards the ſouth by the ſea. Its form is near! 
quadrangular, the front being rather the largeſt ſide. It 
bas four batteries, and eighteen pieces of cannon; and, if 
we except Elmina, has the higheſt walls of any fort on 


teties, and is very ſpacious and convenient; but its 
greateſt ornament and ſtrength conſiſts in four towers at 
the angles, well provided with · artillery, muſkets, and 
ſtores. At a ſmall diſtance from the fort the company 
have a fine garden, kept in excellent order, and neatly 
laid out in groves of fruit-trees and parterres. 


S EC T. xvn. 


Of the Kingdem of Fetu, with a particular Defeription of Cape 
Coat Caſtile, the principal Settlement of the Engliſh, and 
St. George Elmina, the chief Settlement of tbe Dutch on the 
Coat of Guinea. an 


I/ E now come to the kingdom of Fetu, or Fetou, 

which is bounded on the weſt by the river Benja 

and the kingdom of Commendo, on the north by the 

country of Ati, on the eaſt by Sabu, on the ſouth by the 
ocean, and, according to Boſman, is a hundred and ſix 

miles in length, and near as much in breadth. The hills 


watered by a number of rivulets ; and it is extremely well 


On the eaſtern part of this kingdom is Cape Coaſt, 
in five degrees north latitude, and under the fame meri- 
dian as London. This is the chief Engliſh ſettlement 
upon the coaſt of Guinea. It is ſaid to have received its 
name from a corruption of Cabo Corſo, by which it was 
The Cape is formed by an 
angular point waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the ſea, 
and upon it ſtands the Engliſh fort, nine miles from El- 

The Portugueſe Fetled here in 1610, and built 
the citade] upon a large rock, that projects into the ſea; 
but a few years after they were diſlodged by the Dutch, 
and in 1664, it was taken by admiral Holmes. The 
next year De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, having orders 
from the States to revenge the inſults committed by the 
Engliſh, attacked all the ſettlements of this nation along 
the coaſt, -with a ſquadron of thirteen men of war, and 
even took, burnt, and ſunk all the ſhips belonging to 


this fort, which was afterwards confirmed to the Engliſh 
by the treaty of Breda; and the king granting a new 
charter in-1672, the directors of the African company 
applied all their attention to fortify and render it com- 
modious. | 

The walls, which are thick and high, 8 on 
the land fide, are built partly of ſtone; but chiefly of 
brick, which the Engliſh made at a ſmall diſtance. Lo 
the height and ſtrength of its walls, the fort owes its 


dent on the company, a protection againſt the incurſi- 
The intetior parade, which is rai- 
ſed twenty feet, forms a quadrangular ſpace, cooled by 
gentle refreſhing ſea-breezes, to which it lies open, and 
is agreeably ſituated on account of its having in view 
Queen Ann's point, and all the ſhipping in the road of 
Anamaboa. This platform- is defended by three pieces 
of large cannon; and the three other ſides of the ſquare, 
contain ſpacious: and handſome lodgings, with offices, 
and other conveniencies; particularly on the ſouth fide 
is a handſome chapel. The three pieces of artillery on 
the platform, command the road and its entrance, nor 
is the landing-place leſs expoſed to the fire of the mul- 
ketry behind the rocks. The fort has four baſtions, 


mounted with twenty-nine pieces of cannon, 15 he 
| attle- 


a 
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| ts are ten more, and upon the wall towards 
Tabora are ſix, which ate of no other uſe than to keep 
thoſe negtoes in awe. a 

The proſpect of this fortreſs is extremely beautiful 
towards the ſea z the fortifications. are happily imagined, 
and all the aſſiſtance that art could give is added to na- 
ture. You enter it by a large gate well fortified, which 
leads to the ſquare parade juſt mentioned, and which is 
capable of -receiving five hundred men drawn up. The 
four baſtions haye a communication with each other, by 
covered ways and curtains, forming a beautiful chain of 
batteries of fifteen cannon pointed towards the road, 
According to Smith, all the artillery of the fort amounts 
to forty pieces of large cannon, excluſiye of demi-cul- 
verins, and Philips ſays, that the garriſon is compoſed of 
an hundred men. The gates are ſhut every evening at 
eight o'clock, and defended by a regular guard. 
Tube foldiers at Cape Coaſt are lodged in the beſt bar- 
racks of any upon the coaſt of Guinea, and. daily re- 
ceive their pay in gold duſt. There. are likewiſe con- 
venient apartments for the ſlaves, with forges for ſmiths, 
ſheds, and work-houſts for carpenters, and other me- 
chanics, with a convenient public kitchen, 
The firſt ſtory is ornamented with a handſome bal. 
cony, Which extends the whole length of the front, 
and the campting-houſe is large and convenient. Near 
the gate is a priſon for murderers, traitors, and other 
criminals,. convicted of capital crimes, where they are 
detained till an occaſion offers of ſending: them, to take 
their trials in England. In ſhort, there is cut in the 
rock beneath the plat- ſorm, a large vault for the con- 
fnement of ſlaves; an horrid dungeon divided into a 
number of cells, ſo contrived as to prevent their revolt- 
ing, or forming conſpiracies. None are confined. there 
but ſuch as are purchaſed for exportation; an iron grate 
in tte roof ſerves to admit the air, and as much light as 
is thought neceſſary, and the number of ſhips which 
frequent the coaſt, prevent thoſe unhappy wretches be- 
ing ſo long detained as to contract the diſtempers that 
proceed from cloſe conſinement. The ciſtern for pre- 
ſerving the water by which the fort is chiefly ſupplied, 
is hewn out of the rock, and is capable of holding four 
hundred hogſheads. Y | 

The company's gardens are ſaid to be no leſs than 
eight miles in circumference ; but are without walls, 
or any other incloſure. Here the ſoil, is fertile, and 
produces all the fruits found in warm climates, as ci- 
trons, plantains, lemons, oranges, bananas, - tamarinds, 
pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, cinnamon, mangos, water- 
melons, cucumbers, and all kinds of ſallads and roots. 
It is thought that the cinnamon- tree would grow here 
to great perfection, were it properly cultirated. When 


| 


| 
, 
, 


Phillips was at Cape Coaſt, the African company had 


two gardens, the firſt a large one, which is probably 
that mentioned by Smith; the other the pleaſure garden 
of the factory, in which they had a pleaſant: ſummer- 
houſe, whither the gentlemen of the fort uſed frequently 
to retire. off-3 
be country is filled with mountains, which, with- 
out having any extraordinary height, reader the vallies 
narrow by their ſtanding ſo cloſe to each other. They 
are over-run with a ſort of low thick briar, that renders 
them impaſſable, except where the paths are cut. The 
negroes do not cultivate one tenth part of the ground, 
and fix months interruption will produce a new crop of 
briars in the places they had entirely cleared. 

The Engliſh have built two forts in the N 
hood of Cape Coaft, the one called Phillips's I ower, 


and the other Fort Royal, or Queen Anne's Fort; each 


of them are three quarters of a mile diſtant from Cape 
Coaſt, the firſt ſtanding on an eminence on the fide of 

the garden, ſouth-eaſt of the fort. In Boſman's time, 
 Phillips's tower was gatriſoned with ſix men, and intend- 


ed to keep the negroes in awe, and to guard againſt the 


incurſions of the neighbouring nations, by means of ſome 
pieces of cannon. * „Aufl 

Queen Anne's fort ſtands near the village of Manfto, 
on a bill called Daniſtein, where Fredericſburgh for- 
merly ſtood, This is a ſquare building mounted with 
ſixteen pieces of -cannon, twelve of them on a plat- 


form, and guarded by ſix white men, and an equal num: 


36 
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ber of blacks, According to Des Marehais, it is ac- 
ceſſible only by a erooked path, that forms a kind of 
ſpiral ſtreet, on each ſide bordered by negro huts. 
The town of Manfto is of an oval form, ſituated on 
the banks x a river, and almoſtinacceſſible, hy its being 
ſurrounded by rugged rocks. The; inþabitants are con- 


_—_ employed in, agriculture, fiſhing, ; and making 


In the kingdom of Fetu, is alſo. the Dutch fort of 
La Mina, or St. George Elmina, à name which it - 
ceived: from the Portugueſe; but on what account is not 
ealily determined, as there are no mines in the countty. 
Boſman however ſuppoſes, with great probability; that 
the name aroſe from the great abundance of gold ſent 
thither from the interior - country, ' Which made them 
imagine, that it was, produced in ſome neighbouring 


Europeans in general give it the Portugueſe name. It is 
of great length, but narrow, and the houſes, are built 
of ſtone, he wen out of a neighbouring rock. It ſtands 
on the river Benja, in five degrees twenty minutes north 
latitude, upon a low flat peninſula, formed by the ſea 
on the ſouth, the river on the notth, Commendo on the 
weſt, and the famous citadel of St. George Elmina on 
the eaſt. Towards Commendo, it is fortihed by a ſtrong 
wall of large ſtone, brought from an adjacent rock, a 
deep ditch, and ſeyeral pieces of | cannon mounted on 
each ſide of the gate. The wall extends from the; ſea 
to the banks of the river which ſeparates; the town, from 
à fort on mount St, Jago, called Conradſburgh; which 
the Dutch built for the ſecurity of Elmina, on à ſi- 
_ that commands both the town and their chief 
ary. a | 


The. natives of this country are wal limbed, of a robuſt 


and warlike diſpoſition ; but more civilized, than other 
negroes, from their familiar acquaintance with the Eu- 
ropeans, ; They are ufually employed in trading, fiſh- 
ing, and making palm wine and oil. They bring their 
fiſh to market about noon, and pay the Dutch/a fifth, by 
way of cuſtom. Their commerce extends along the 
coaſt even to Whidah.-+  - | Y blow vad 
In Elmina are a conſiderable number of neat artiſts, 
who work in metals in a manner little inferior to the 
beſt mechanics of Europe, "They caſt and carve in gold 
and ſilver, make ſword hilts, buttons, plain or fillegree 
rings, chains, and other ornaments, and are acquaint» 
ed with the method of cutting, grinding, and poliſhi 
glaſs and cryſtal, and of giving them all ſhapes — 


Aua but if this be true, they greatly excel their in- 
Rn n: 0 


under whom are caboceroes, and certain inferior offi- 


The three chiefs, with their councils, form the regency 
and legiſlative part of this ſmall republic. „cage 
The citadel of Elmina, which ſtands in the center 
of the Gold Coaſt, is commodiouſly ſituated for the pur- 
poſes of trade, and the ſecurity of the traders, It is 
ſeated on a rock, and is bounded on one fide by the 
ocean, and defended by ſtrong baſtions. The building 
is ſquare, ſurrounded by. a high ſtone. wall, cannon 
proof. The fort, excluſive of the out-works, is fort 
yards in length, and thirty-two in breadth, encom 
by four grand- baſtions, or four interior- batteries, two 
of which point towards the ſea, and are of a [prodigious 
height; the peninſula on which they: ſtand being there 
a high perpendicular rock: the other two front-the.river, 
where the land deſcends by a gentle declivity. Upon 
theſe four batteries are . forty pieces of heavy 
cannon, with a greater number of ſwivels and pattera- 
toes. A little below ſtands another battery of large 


On the land fide are two canals formed in the rock, 
ſerving for the ſecurity and convenience of thie citadel, 


| 


which they ſupply with freſh water, at. the ſame yp 
| 5 | at 
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mines. The natives call the town Oddena; but the 


forms. They have great addreſs in adulterating gold, 
and pretend that they learned that art from the Portu- 


The town contains about two hundred houſes, in moſt 
of which are ſome mechanics, It is divided into three 
diſtricts, each of which bas its particular privileges, and 
is governed by a chief, whom the negroes call braffo, 


cers, who, in ordinary caſes, are the miniſters of juſtice. 


iron Eannan, chiefly uſed for ſalutes and public rejoic- 


| ings: 
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that by njeans of a draw-bridge and two redoubts, 
Wa wil if > s'bf e is rendered j 
a manner Accel As it is here leaſt fortified. by 
nature, art has füpplie that defect by portculliſes, 
ſtröng barricadbes, and iron; rails of prodigit * 
The gustdebouſe, which is placed juſt bk ind, is a 
1298. dilditig,; well defended with [wie and a num- 
bet of flies in the walls,” by which the muſketry have the 
entire <drtimanid"of the river, 
Tue prigeipat building d 4 magnificent ſquare ſtone 
houſe, the upper part of which. is appointed for the re- 
fidence* of che governor, and to his apartments is a 
grand "fight of ſteps of Back and white marble, On 
top are placed two ſwivels, and a variety of ſmaller 
attiltery,” defended, by a pou guard of ſoldiers. In the 
way thithet is a fine long gallery, beautifully ornament- 
it ſtucco work, and with Venetian windows hand- 
znely glazed. There is a ſpacious chapel, with a 
' tar,” where prayers are ſaid every day, and all the 
fictrs are obliged to attend under the penalty of for- 
feiting about a ſhilling for each time of abſence, and 
d6uble that ſum on Sundays and Thurſdays, The in- 
firmity for the fick and wounded, which is placed along 
the ramparts by the river fide, is capable of containing an 


hundred perfons, and is attended by the ſurgeons of the 


fort. The magazines for ſtores, proviſions, and mer- 
chandiſe, are large, convenient, and always well ſtock- 
ed; ribr is the factory, or the reſidence of the agents neg- 
lected, where there are accommodations for fixty per- 
ſons, the” number of ſervants, excluſive of ſoldiers, re- 
tained by the company. 


enter the fort by a gate towards the ſea, where is erected 


A crane and other machines for unloading the ſhips. In 


hort, Smith affirms, that this citadel is larger, more 
convenient, and beautiful than Cape Coaſt; but leſs 
pleaſant on account of the ſituation. 

On the north fide of the river Benja is Fort Conradſ- 
burgh, which ſtands on Mount St. on ; the fortifying 
of this hill was judged neceſſary for the ſecurity of El- 
mina, though, if it once fell into the hands of an enemy, 
they would ſoon oblige that citadel to ſurrender. The 
fort of Conradſburgh is of a quadrangular form, with a 
Rrong baſtion at each angle, and a curtain between each, 
built of fone twelve feet high, behind which are four 
batteries mounted with forty-eight cannon. The interior 
edifite confifts of a tower that commands all the adjacent 
countty, and affords commodious lodging for the garri- 
ſon,” which conſiſts of twenty-five ſoldiers, with their 
officets, who are relieved every day from Elmina; and 
upon extraordinary emergencies are increaſed to double 
the number. | 
As this is a poſt of the utmoſt importance, it is always 
well ſupplied with ſtores and proviſions, and the forti- 
fications kept in conſtant repair. On the fide next El- 
mina it is'of eaſy acceſs, a fine road being cut with an 
eaſy aſcent out of the rock; but it cannot there be at- 
tacked by an enemy, who would be between two fires, 
that from Elmina and the poſt of St. Jago. But towards 
Fetu and Commendo nothing can be ftronger than the 
ſituation, which, is a high perpendicular rock. The 
bridge over the river, which forms the communication 
between the two forts, is in the Dutch taſte, with a 
draw-bridge in the middle. 

Below Mount St. Jago, on the north fide, the Dutch 
company have a very fine garden, encloſed by very high 
one. walls, and divided into very beautiful alleys and 
parterres by rows of orange, lemon, cocoa, and palm 
trees. Tuey have here all the fruits, pulſe, and roots 
that are natives of the country, as well as thoſe that are 
the natural growth of Europe. In the center is a mag- 
nificent dome, or temple, encompaſſed by lofty trees that 
afford the moſt delightful cooling ſhade and fragrance. 
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All merchandiſe and goods! 
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Guter A, 
of Fetu, and extends about five miles along the ſea · coaſt, 


and about as much up the country. This kin | 
duces but little rice, yet the, vallies, are no — 
than agreeable ;, and tbe hills ate covered; with: wood 
which affords the moſt delightful. ptoſpects. In this 
center on the ſtrand ſtands Little Commendo, or Com- 
many ; behind which the land riſes by a gentle aſoent in- 
to little hills beautifully cloathed with woods of. a perpe- 
tual verdure ; and at the bottom are meadows and plains 
diſpoſed in the moſt agreeable manner, and filled with 
eh "age of various kinds. e 

he natives, who are of a Warlike diſpoſition | 
numerous, that his majeſty; is able to * lee 
kingdom an army of twenty thouſand men, and bis uſual 
guard is compoſed. of five hundred ſtout fellows well 
armed, 

We ſhall begin wich deſcribing little Commende 
which ſtands upon the banks of a fine. rivulet 2 
charges itſelf into the ſea, where thete is a little oblong 
harbour for canoes, The natives are in general tutbu- 
lent, cunning, and deceitful, much addicted to lying and 
ſtealing. They are chiefly employed in, fiſhing; or in 
commerce, and their neighbours employ them as, brokers 
and factors. Every morning ſeventy or eighty large ca- 
noes may be ſeen upon the coaſt fiſhing, or trading with 
the European ſhips in the road. About noon, when the 
ſouth-weſt winds begin to blow, they put to ſhore, for 
the facility of unloading, and ſecuring a market for their 
cargoes, either at Great or Little Commendo.; whither 
the inland negroes aſſemble with the commodities of their 
ſeveral countries; and no markets upon earth ate better 
(upplied with all ſorts, of grain, fruit, pulſe, roots, 
an . —_— T9 ET eng 

Here the Engl-ſh and Dutch have, forts... That of 
the former is a regular ſpacious ſquare, with twenty · fout 
pieces of iron cannon, and is well ſupplied. with water. 
According to Smith, this is the principal fortification the 
Engliſh poſfeſs on the Gold Coaſt next to Cape Coaſt, 
and is defended vy a garriſon of ſixty men, including 
negroes. The Dutch fort. of Wedenburgb is only a 
muſket-ſhot diftance ; but the advantages ariſing from 
ſo near a vicinity are deſtroyed by the quarrels and jea- 
louſies of both nations, who, according to Smith, never 
live upon a, footing of friendſhip. | 5 

The fort of Wedenburgh was built in 1688, and is a 
ſquare building, defended by good batteries capable of 
mounting thirty-two pieces of ordnance. In 1695 it was 
attacked by the negroes in the night, at a time when 
twenty out of the (mall garriſon, commanded by, Boſman, 
were laid up with ſickneſs ; but after an engagement, of 
five hours, they were repulſed with. conſiderable loſs. 
Though the negroes poured their ſhot into the embra- 
ſures, which could not be cloſe ſhut, they were ſuch. bad 
markſmen that Boſman loſt only two men; but they re- 
turned a ſecond time to the charge, reſolving to enter 
| ſword in hand. Boſman ſent for relief to Elmina, and a 
ſeaſonable reinforcement arrived juſt as. the negroes were 
cutting down the port-holes with their ſwords. , An ob- 
ſtinate engagement enſued between this detachmeat, 
which endeavoured to force a way into the fort, and the 
negroes, who ſtrove to oppoſe. them. After a warm ac- 
tion, which laſted only half an hour, the Dutch were 
defeated ; but a conſiderable number of them finding 
means to enter the fort, the ſpirits of. the garriſon. were 
raiſed, and the * diſcouraged from proſecuting the 
ſiege. Boſman aſſerts, that his gunner had the treacher 
to nail up his cannon, which had like to have e ak 
the loſs of the fort. When the ſiege was raiſed, this vil- 
lain, who had ſo baſely ated contrary to his truſt, was 
ſent in irons to Elmina to be puniſhed according to his 
deſerts ; inſtead of which, the direor-general not only 
ſet him at liberty, but promoted him to a place of greater 


| truſt and profit. 


. The chief commodities for. which there is a great de- 
mand by the negroes of Comme ndo, are glais beads, 
woollen ſtuffs, linen cloths, braſs bells, and buttons; 
but theſe articles are ſold only by retail, and ſuch à va- 
riety of factors, brokers, and agents, are employed by 


| theſe negroes. as makes trading with them very tedious. 


When they are at war with a neighbouring nation, great 
may be made by trading thither for ſlaves, or 
I x they 
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they hurry to diſpoſe of theit priſoners, in orde 
the expence of maintaining them. | , 
M lietle farther to the weſt lies the country of Jaby, 
or Jabah, where the king is ſo poor that Boſman adviſed 
the European merchants not to truſt him with goods to 
the value of ten pounds ſterling, not from any diſtruſt of 
his principles but of his ability to pay. The fertility 
of the ſoil would foon enrich the et cr Ay were they 
not ex poſed to the continual inroads of their neighbours, 
who ſpoil and deſtroy what they are unable to carry 
away. 

* — which lies farther to the weft, is bounded on 
the north by the country of Adom, on the weſt by Axim, 
and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the ocean, it extend- 
ing about ten pr, e from eaſt to weſt. The country is 
mountainous and covered by large trees, among which 
ſtand a number of villages. The land is well watered ; 
the vallies rich and extenſive, producing abundance of 
rice; the beſt ſort of maize, . yams, and po- 
tatoes. The ſoil along the banks of the river of Bourtry 
is as fine as can be met with in any part of the earth, 
and the country is equally rich and beautiful; but by the 
continual wars in which the people have been engaged 
with Adom and their other neighbours, they are far from 
being a potent and populous people as they once were; the 
country is thinned of its inhabitants, and theſe are be- 
come entitely diſpirited, ſheltering themſelyes under the 
cannon of the Dutch fort, and leaving the greateſt part 
of the land uncultivated. Every thing is, however, ex- 
ceeding cheap ; and this country enjoys the advantage of 
being the moſt healthful ſituation on the coaſt. 

Ie moſt conſiderable villages of this country are 
Bourtry, or Botro, Tocorary, Suconda, Anta, and Sama, 
all of which deſerve particular notice. The river that 
waſhes Bourtry is navigable only for four miles up; its 
banks are covered with ſtately trees that ſpread a melan- 
choly ſhade over the water; and, where it ceaſes to be 
navigable, its courſe is interrupted by rocks and prodi- 
gious falls of water, which, though they diminiſh the 
conveniency of that river, add to the beauty of the ſcene. 
On both ſides you ſee infinite numbers of apes, tygers, 
wild cats, and ſome elephants, and alſo horſes, cows, 
ſheep, hogs, fowls, and a great variety of birds of dif- 
ferent ſpecies. Its waters are filled with delicious fiſh ; 
but the catching them is rendered dangerous by the mul- 
titude of crocodiles and ſharks with which the river is 
infeſted. 

Bouttry is ſituated upon this river, at the foot of an 
eminence, on which the Dutch have built an irregular 
and mean fort, of an oblong form, divided into two parts, 
each defended by four ſmall pieces of cannon. This fort 
is called Badenſtyn ; its batteries command the village of 
Bourtry, which has no other commerce than the gold 
trade Carried on with the negroes of Adom. The inha- 
bitants, who are of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, are fond 
of the Europeans, whom they regard as their protectors. 

Tocorary, or, as it is called by the Engliſh, Tocorado, 
is the principal village on the coaſt. It is ſituated on a 
hill which advances into the ſea, and is ſurrounded by a 
number of rocks, ſome below and others above the ſur- 
face of the water, for two miles along the ſhore ; and 
thoſe rocks are rendered very remarkable by the prodi- 

ious waves that daſh againſt them. The town, which 
ies behind theſe rocks, is on the land-fide embelliſhed 
with plains and delicious valleys, with large trees and 
thick proves. Here was a fort which ſucceſſively paſſed 
through the hands of the Portugueſe, Danes, Pruſſians, 
Duich, and Engliſh ; but only the ruins of it are now to 
be ſeen. | | ; 

The inhabitants of Tocorary are ſaid to build the beſt 
canoes of any in Guinea; theſe are frequently thirty feet 
long and eight broad, formed of the trunk of a ſingle 
tree. The European ſhips who frequent theſe coaſts uſu- 
ally load and unload with theſe canoes, which are in ſuch 
reputation, that they are never ſold for leſs than forty or 
fifty pounds ſterling. * 

4 55 is a ich and pleaſant village about ſix miles 
diſtant from Bourtry, and beſore the wars which laid 
waſte this country, was eſteemed the fineſt village on 
the whole coaſt. The country for eight or ten miles 
round is as beautiful as can be imagined, The French 
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had formerly an eſtabliſhment here, but the Engliſh and 
Dutch are at preſent the only Europeans who maintain 
forts at Suconda. That of the Dutch, which is called 
Orange Fort; was built in 1682: the Engliſh fort was 
erected a few years before. Both theſe forts were taken by 
the natives, and recovered from them; but in the year 
1700, there remained only the walls of the Engliſh fort; 
but, though the Dutch poſſeſſed the whole trade, they 
drew but little advantzge from it, . becauſe the efforts of 
the Engliſh to reſtore themſelves greatly diſturbed their 
operations, At laſt, however, a re-eſtabliſhment was 
effected, and a new fort roſe out of the ruins of the old, 
with more ſplendor and ſtrength than'the former. Smith 
repreſents it as larger and better fortified than Dick's Cove; 
it is of a quadrangular form, ſituated upon an eminence. 
about fifty paces | Fo the ſea, between the Dutch forts 
of Tocorary on the weſt and Sama on the eaſt. It is built 
of brick, and mounted with ſeveral pieces of cannon, 
the garriſon conſiſting of five white and twenty black 
men. The Europeans at Suconda enjoy this advantage, 
that as the fort ſtands ſo near, the factors of both nations, 
when they live in friendſhip and harmony, have conſtant 
opportunities of enjoying each other's company, an ad- 
vantage of ineſtimable value to ſocial beings placed in a 
barbarous and ignorant country, 

Sama is ſituated on an eminence, and its fort watered 
by the river of St. George, that diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea. This town conſifts of about two hundred houſes, 
which ſeem to form three villages, one of which is under 
the cannon of the Dutch fort of St, Sebaftian. The ſole 
ho {re of the natives is fiſhing. 

he Dutch fort is built nearly upon the ſame plan as 
that of Bourtry, the apartments are convenient, and the 
fituation for trade exceeding favourable. 


SECT, XIX. 


Of the Country of Axim ; the Manner in which it is governed, 
| and of the European Forts in that Country. 


HE next country to the weſt is that of Axim, 
which was formerly a powerful republic; but, on 
the arrival of the Brandenburghers, one party, in ex- 
peCtation of an eaſier government, put themſelves under 
the protection of thoſe ſtrangers, while the other adherec 
to the Dutch. This country produces a very great quan- 
tity of rice, ananas, water-melons, cocoas, bananas, 
lemons of two different kinds, with abundance of other 
fruit, and bs om ed of all ſorts; and the country is ſub- 
continual rains. The natives export rice 
to all the kingdoms of the coaſt, bringing home in re- 
turn palm oil, millet, yams, and potatoes. Axim alſo 
produces great numbers of cows, ſheep, goats, and tame 
pigeons, as well as other fowls. The country is filled 
with populous villages, ſome of which are by the ſea-fide, 
and others far up the country. The intermediate lands 
are well cultivated, and the ſoil is ſo fertile, that it richly 
repays the labour of the huſbandman. 
he capital, which is named Achombone, ſtands under 
the cannon of the Dutch fort, and behind is ſecured by 
a thick wood that covers the whole declivity of a neigh- 
bouring hill. All the houſes.are ſeparated by groves of 
cocoas and other fruit-trees, planted in parallel lines, each 
of an equal width, and forming an elegant viſta. Theſe 
avenues, with the extenſive proſpect, renders the Dutch 
fort one of the pleaſanteſt eſtabliſhments in Guinea. This 
advantage is greatly diminiſhed by the moiſture of the 
air and the unhealthineſs of the climate, particularly duc- 
ing the rainy ſeaſon. | 
The government of this little republic is compoſed of 
two bodies of the natives, the caboceroes, or chiefs, and 
the manceroes, or the commons. The cognizance of all 
civil affairs belongs to the caboceroes, but whatever is of 
general concern equally comes under the cognizance of 
both members of the ſtate. Thus, making peace or war, 
treaties or alliances, impoſing taxes, levying or paying 
tributes to foreigners, are determined upon by both bodies 
compoſing the legiſlative power. Their conſtitution ſeems 
to have ſome reſemblance to that of Britain, where nothing 
paſſes into a law that has not the aſſent of both the lords 


and 
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and commons. Theſe laſt in ſome reſpects enjoy ſupe- 
fior privileges to the, caboceroes, who are often impeach- 
ed before the bar of the commons; but no manceroes 
can be tried for crimes of a public nature, but by their 
own. aſſembly. However, in common affairs juſtice 1s 
uſually adminiſtered by the caboceroes, who are ſaid to 
be greatly influenced by the brides that are offered them, 
which they receive, and * in very notorious caſes) 
uſually decide in ſavour of him who brings the moſt gold 
or brandy. | | | 
The plaintiff, ſometimes finding that the ſentence will 
be either tedious or unfavourable, redreſſes bimſelf by 
ſeizing on the gold or ſlaves of the aggteſſor; but in this 
method of retaliation keeps ſtrictly within the bounds of 
juſtice, apprehending no ill conſequences, provided he 
does but live in another town or village, where he is ſure 
of being ſupported by his townſmen. Thus a private 
quartel is ſoon terminated by a civil broil, which can be 
no otherwiſe appeaſed than by the ſword, or an agree- 


ment between the original opponents. Should the ſen- | 


tence of the caboceroes happen to be equitable, or the 
cauſe be decided by the Dutch governor, tbe diſpute is 
amicably concluded; but if neither party produces ſuf- 
ficient evidence by witneſs, or probable circumſtances, 
the defendant, who clears himſelf by oath, is acquitted. 
The oath of purgation is always preferred to that of ac- 
cuſation; but if the plaintiff proves his charge by two, or 
even one witneſs, the purgation oath is not permitted to 
be taken. | 

All crimes are atoned for by fines ; but murder is pu- 
niſhed either by death or a pecuniary. mult. The for- 
mer is however ſeldom executed, except where the cri- 
minal is poor, Theſe fines are of two ſorts, that for the 


murdering of a ſlave. being trifling in compariſon of that | 


exacted for the life of a freeman. At Axim all fines are 
paid into the hands of the Dutch factor, who in a man- 
ner aſſumes the ſupreme executive power. Theſe fines 
he diſtributes to the injured perſon, after having firſt 
qeducted bis fee, which is no more than eight crowns for 
determining the moſt important ſuit; that comes before 


* head 
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MN 
The only puniſhment for theft is reſtitution, and pay- 
ig 2 fine proportioned to the quality of the offender ; 
t in caſes of debt the creditor may ſeize the property 
the debtor, to the value of double the ſum due to him; 
t the execution of this law being eſteemed oppreſſive, 


y uſually ſettle the account by arbitration, or by reſtor | 


ing the goods bought. | 

be Putch fort of St. Anthony ſtands on a high rock, 
which projects into the ſea in the form of a peninſula, 
and is fo environed on that ſide by dangerous ſhoals and 
ſunk rocks, as to be inacceſſible to an enemy, only by 
land, where it is fortified by a parapet, a draw-bridge, 
and a battery of heavy cannon, The building is but 
ſmall, on account of the narrowneſs of the rock on which 
it ſtands ; but it is neat, ſtrong, and commodious. At 
ſome diſtance at ſea, it reſembles a large white houſe ; 
but for two miles along the ſhore nothing can be more 
agreeable than the fort in perſpective, with the village of 
Achombone, the wood behind, and the multituce of rocks 
of unequal heights, which border upon the coaſt. 
This fort is of a triangular form, and has three batte- 
ries, one towards the ſea and two towards the land, on 
all which are mounted twenty-four pieces of iron cannon, 
beſides redoubts. [The gate is low, and ſecured by a 
ditch hewn out of the rock, and, as bath been already 
mentioned, a draw-bridge, behind which is a platform 
capable of holding twenty men ranged in military order. 
The houſe of the factor, or preſident, is of brick: it is 
of the ſame ſorm as the fort, and has three fronts, each 
of which has an eſplanade adorned with orange trees. 
The garriſon is generally compoſed of twenty-five white 
men, and an equal number of blacks, under the com- 
mand of a ſerjeant. | 
Three leagues to the eaſt of Achombone is Mount 
Manſore, near which is a large and populous town called 
Pockeſo, where each houſe is ſurrounded with a grove. 
of cocoa-trees. Mount Manſore is an excellent fituation 
for a fort, it being the firſt point of Cape Tres Puntas, 
and here the Brandenburgers or Pruffians have their 
principal factory called Fredericſburgh. This fort is ex- 
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| tremely well built, ſtrong and beautiful, mounting forty= 
fix cannon upon four batteries. But Boſman obſerves, 
that the cannon are too ſmall, conſidering the importance 
of the ſettlement, and the gate too large. On the eaſt 
fide is a beautiful out-work : however, it only ſerves to 
diminiſh the ſtrength of the fort; but the greateſt fault is 
the breaſt-work's being too low; for as it reaches no 
higher than the knee, the garriſon, in caſe of an attack, 
would be expoſed to the fire of the enemy, 

According to Des Marchais, this fort was 
the Pruſſians in the year 1720, when they put it into the 
hands of the king of Cape TI res Puntas; ſoon after which 
the Dutch 22 the place, under pretence of a prior 
contract with the Pruſhans; but the king received them 
| with ſuch ſpirit and addreſs, that, after the loſs of a hun- 
dred and fiſty-five men, they were forced to quit the ſiege, 
and embark with great precipitation; but ſome time after 
the Dutch made a more ſucceſsful effort, took it from 
the natives, and have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 

Cape Tres Puntas received its name from the Portu- 
gueſe, on account of its being compoſed of three points 
projecting into the ſea. Theſe points, which are little 
| hills, are ſeparated by ſmall bays that afford good an- 
chorage, and each of the hills is covered with beautiful 
woods, which are ſeen at ſea at a great diſtance, Upon 
the ſhore of the two bays are three villages, Acora, Acron, 
and Inſiamma; to the laſt the Engliſh give the name of 
Dick's Cove. The village of Acora is fituated at the 
bottom of the moſt weſterly bay, Acron on the declivity 
of the middle point, and. Dick's Cove on a ſmall gulph 
formed by the land between that point and Acron. All 
this coaſt is mountainous and woody ; the moſt eſteemed 
timber it produces is a yellow tree much uſed in tables, 
Chairs, and other houſhold furniture. 

Near Acora ſtands the little fort of Dorothea, which 
conſiſts of one. flat-roofed houſe, defended by two bat- 
teries of ten guns each, and divided into a great variety of 
convenient apartments. "Y 

Dick's Cove is. fituated two miles to the eaſt of Doro- 
thea. It borders on the ſea, is of a quadrangular form, 
built of ſtone and mortar, and is deſcribed by Smith as a 
complete and regular fortification, with four baſtions, 
mounting twenty pieces of ordnance, and adorned with 
gardens equally pleaſant and uſeful. 
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SECT. XX, 


The Situation of the Tooth Coaſt ; its Name and Diviſions ; 
its Vegetables ; the Face of the Country, and the Animals : 
with a Deſcription of the Sea Devil, the Zingana, and the 
Sea Bull, or Horned Fiſb. 


E come now to the third diviſion of Guinea, call- 
ed the Ivory or Tooth Coaſt, which takes its name 
from the elephants teeth found here, and is bounded by 
Nigritia on the north, by the Gold Coaſt on the eaſt, 
Q the ocean on the ſouth, and by the Grain or Pepper 

oaſt on the weft; but both geographers. and ſeamen are 
divided in their opinions concerning its extent and limits, 
ſome confining it between the river Suera da Coſta and 
Grova, two miles to the eaſt of Cape Palmas ; but others 
ſtretch its boundary from the laſt mentioned Cape to Cape 
Tres Puntas, or T hree Points; all that ſhore being known 
to mariners under the name of the Tooth Coaſt. Others 
again repreſent its limits as contained within Cape Apol- 
lonia tothe eaſt, and Cape Palmas to the weſt. 

Cape Apollonia, thus. called by the * from 
their diſcovering it on St. Apollonia's day, ſtands, ac- 
cording to Des Marchais, in four degrees fifty minutes 
north latitude, half way between the river Suera da Coſta 
and Cape Tres Puntas. It is remarkable for its height, 
and the lofty trees with which it is covered, It points 2 
little ſouthward, appearing low along the ſhore, and 
riſing behind into three lofty mountains, that in clear 
weather may be ſeen at a great diſtance at ſea. Upon 
each of ' theſe mountains are groves, and in the interme- 
diate valleys are three or four pretty villages built cloſe 
to the ſea-ſide, In general, excepting a few capes, all 


the coaſt from Cape Apollonia is ſo low, equal, and 


ſtraight, that it is difficult for ſhips to diſtinguiſh gs ; 
. ; 2 k and, 
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and indeed, beſides theſe capes, the only diſtinct land- 
ifs are hie Heights and mountains round Drewin. 
Tie Tooth Coaſt is by ſome authors divided into the 
un, the Malsgantes, and the Ivory Cosſt. 
The Dutch have given the eaſtern part of this coaſt the 
name of Quaqua, from the natiyes, on their ſeeing a ſhip 
approach, 1 that word, Which Villault imagines 
expreſſes a kind of welcome, and obſerves, that the maſter 
an entertüinment uſually repeats it to his gueſts; but 
Smith affirms, that Qgsqua, in the language of the coun- 
tr, nike nd more than teeth or ivory. © | 
Alf the countries within the limits of the Ivory Coaſt 
are fruitful in rice, peaſe, beans; cocoa- nuts, oranges, 
eitrens, and gooſeberties; and the natives frequently bring 
on board large ſugar-canes, which is 1 that ſugar 
might be cultivated there to advantage. The Ivory Coaſt 
j indeed one of the fineſt diviſions of Guinea; the pro- 
of the mountains, and vallies filled with villages, is 
very deliphtful; moſt of thoſe little towns being encom- 
fled with groves of lofty palms and cocoa-trees. The 
foil of the high" lands is a reddiſh earth, which, with the 
perpetual verdure of the trees, forms an agreeable mixture 
of colours. Cotton and indigo are the ſpontaneous 
wth of the provinces of St. Andrew and Great Drewin, 
ich are indeed the richeſt of the whole, Palm wine 
and oil are very plentiful, as is alſo a ſpecies of fruit that 
ow on a kind of palm-tree, called — the natives tombo. 
is they eat with great pleaſure, drinking at the ſame 
time a wine drawn from the ſame tree mixed with water; 
for its ſtrength is faid to render it unfit for being drank 
In this part of Guinea are elephants, which are very nu- 
merous in the inland countries; there are ſuch numbers 
of**6ws;/ ſheep, goats, and hogs, that they are ſold for a 
trifle; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives with a great va- 
fety und abundance'of fiſh": but the moſt remarkable are 
the ſea- devil, the Zingana, and the fea-bull.” © 
Pune ſea- devil is fard to be about twenty- ſive ſeet long, 
and proportionably thick ; but what is moſt remarkable 
— angles which project from its body, and are of a 
hard horny ſobſtance. The tail, which is long and taper 
lle a Whip, is armed with a ſharp point, which he fre- 
quently darts back ward, and his back is covered with hard 
exereſcences two inches high, The head, which is large, 
is joined immediately to the body without the ſmalleſt ap- 
pearance of a'neck; and is furniſhed with flat teeth. Na- 
ture has beſtowed on this animal four eyes, twa of which 
are near the gills, and are large and round, but the two 
others on the forehead are of a ſmaller fize. On each 
ſide” the gullet are three horns of an equal length and 
thickneſs”: that on the right ſide, which ſtands between 
the other two, is about three fect in length, and an inch 
and à half in circumference at, its in'ertion, gradually ter- 
minating in a ſharp point; but, as it is — and flexi- 
ble, it is capable of doing little hurt, and affords. but a 
ſeeble protection to the animal. In ſhort, the fleſh is 
tough and ill-taſted, though much ſought after by the 
nahe e <a 32 
Phe zingana is a voracious animal, with a flat head, 
large red fiery-eyes, and two rows of ſtrong teeth; the 
body, "which is round, terminates in a ſtrong tail covered 
with a tough"ſkin, ſpotted and not ſcaly. The fins are 
ſtrong;/and aſſiſt him to dart with jneredible rapidity at his 
prey. Nothing comes amiſs to the voracious appetite of 
this animal; but he is faid to be particularly fond of hu- 
man, TT - - ine 
The ſea: bull, alſo called the horned fiſh, is about three 
feet long, excluſive of the tail. His body is ſquare, of an 
equal thickneſs at both extremities, it being ny where 
about five feet in circumference. The head has ſome re- 


ſemblance to that of a bog, but” terminates in à pro- 


boſeis/ which has ſome reſemblance” to that of an ele 
phant ; it has no other paſſage for its food than through 
this trunk, and nothing is to be found in its ſtomach but 
ſmall fiſhes and ſea-weeds. His eyes, which are large, 
are fringed with # kind of ſtrong hard hair, and his fofe- 
head armed wich two horns which ate bony, ſtrong, 
rough, pointed at the extremity, and about ſix inches 
in ſength. His ſlein is rough, ſtrong, and filled with 

ted knobs; but not prickly or covered with ſhells. 


Les — Where ſpotted with different colours, and has 
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mixture of grey, violet, and white. On his back riſe two 
excreſcences about three inches high, which run from the 
baſe of the horns almoſt to the tail, which is compoſed of 
two parts, the one and covered with a continuation 
of the ſkit} of the body, being in fact a of the verte· 
br of the back, but more flatted and pliant ; the other 
thick fin of a brown colour, ftreaked with parallel lines of 
white, and ſerves both for its defence and for à kind of 
er. ron ee m ante ben Ln pore e (anti 
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Of the Perſons, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Trade of the Inhabi- 
tants of that Part of the Tooth Cogft called Quagun. 
HE natives of the eaſtern part of the Ivory Coaſt, 
called Quaquay are rather above the common ſta- 

ture, clean-limbed, and well-proportioned ; at the firſt 
glance their features appear hideous, but, notwithſtand - 
ing the prejudices naturally conceived from their diſagree. 
able aſpect, ſeveral authors agree in repreſenting them 28 
the moſt rational, civilized, and polite people in all 
Guinea; and this character they alſo bear among all their 
neighbours. eee 9 3h 0 
hey drink a kind of beer called pito, and wine drawn 
from the Lombo palm, mixed with water; and Des 


Marchais ſays, that drunkenneſs is among them a critne 


of ſo odious a nature, that the laws have prohibited it un- 
der the ſevereſt penalties ;- it being a maxim among them, 
That to deſtroy one's reaſon or health is to level man with 
the brutes, to prejudice ſociety by robbing it of its uſual 
members, and to deſtroy the effects of all laws and govern- 
ment; for a man void of reaſon cannot be influenced by 
laws, as he is ignorant of the propriety of his actions. 
Their food is, however, ſaid to be very coarſe and inde- 
licate, and to be principally compoſed of different mixtures 
of rice, fiſh, fowl, kid and elephants fleſh, all kept till 
they ſtink. _ | ne 11.3 
Tey are ſaid to look upon long nails as a great orna- 

ment, to dreſs their hair in trefſes, which they keep ſe- 
parate by a paſte of palm oil and a kind of ted earth; and 
they daily anoint their bodies with the ſame kind of paſte. 
They wear round the ſmall of their legs large rings of 
iron, and ate charmed with the gingling ſound of thoſe 
rings and of bells faſtened to them, in the multitude of 
which conſiſt all their dignity and grandeur. 
The common people have no other cloaths but a piete 


of cloth faſtened round the waiſt; but the wealthy have 


a ſort of cloak, or ſurplice, with long ſlee ves, which hangs 
down below their knees; and by their fide they wear a 
hanger, or ſhort ſword, + on es 0 On. 

1 heir women, according to Villault, ſetting aſide their 
complexion; which is jet-black, would paſs for beauties in 


Europe from the regularity of their features, the brilliancy 


of their eyes, and their tall, lender, genteel ſhape. Some 
of them adorn their hair with little gold plates, in the 
making of which the artiſts of that country endeavour to 
excel. Theſe plates are ſometimes large, but in general 
they are thin, ſmall, and of little value; however, ſome 
women wear ſuch a number of theſe trinkets, that the 
whole is worth a conſiderable ſum. Thoſe who are un- 
able to adorn their heads with ſuch ſplendor, divide the 
hair or wool into an infinity of ſmall treſſes, which they 
adorn with ivory, bougies, or cowries, pieces of oyſter- 
ſhells, and othet ſhining baubles, which are alſo worn by 
thoſe who have p:ates of gold. The only dreſs of the 
women is a Cloth without any particular form, and which 
falls over the fore part of their bodies, the back being en- 
tirely naked,” . 6 . 2 
T heſe' negroes have an averſion to the cuſtom which 
they obſerve among the Europeans, of the men kiſſing 
each other aſter à long abſence, or at parting; this they 
conſider as an unnatural action, and an w to the 
other ſex. Their form of ſalutation is laying hold of the 
fingets, and making them crack, xn. 
It is here, as well as in India, a conſtant rule, that 
the ſon follows the profeſſion of his father, the ſon of 
a weaver being always bred'-a weaver, and that of a 
ſmith a ſmith. This regulation is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
rn does not perhaps furniſh a fingle 
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inſtance of the contrary; but this cuſtom is fo far from 
improving them in the knowledge of the mechanic arts, 
that they are ſtill but very indifferent workmen ; and ac- 
cording to Atkins, a common lock is ſuch a curioſity, as 
to draw a whole country together to ſee it; a watch til] 
increaſes their admiration, and makiog paper ſpeak, as 
they term it, is quite miraculous. If they are ſent with a 
note, and told the contents before they go, they frequently | 
make the experiment, whether the Europeans deceive 
them, in pretending to interpret the 9 of an abſent 
perſon by thoſe crooked characters. This they do, by 
aſking the contents; but their ſurprize is inconceivable | 
on hearing the note read. Of this they can form no idea, 
and they are ready to believe, that the white men have 
ſome familiar ſpirit that as as factor or broker on theſe 
occaſions. | | 
The uſyal trade carried on here conſiſts of ivory, 
cotton claths, gold, and flaves. All the countries behind 
Quaqua furnilh great ſtore of elephants teetb, and this 
is eſtremed the moſt beautiful ivory in the world; whence 
it is conſtantly bought up, as ſoon as brought to the 
coalt, by the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and ſometimes 
by the Danes and Portugueſe ; but though the com- 
merce of this country is free to all nations, the Engliſh 
and Dutch enjoy the greateſt ſhare of it. The inland 
countries ſo abound with elephants, that notwithſtand- 
ing the perpetual war waged againſt them by the negroes, 
the elephants are ſo numerous, that according to ſeve- 
ral authors, the natives are forced to dig their habita- 
— under ground. However, their number is ſaid to 
ve been greatly diminiſhed by a diſtemper that has 
crept among them, and made terrible havock, as well 
4 by the conſtant endeavours of the natives to extirpate 
em. | 
According to Villault, the negroes manufaQure a fort 
of ſtrong ſtuff, ſtriped blue and white, three quarters 
wide, and about four ells long; and as theſe ſel] well on 
the Gold Coaſt, the Europeans purchaſe them here for 
that market, 
The country produces abundance of good cotton, 
which the negroes of the interior countries manuſacture. 
The cotton pieces made here are not only extremely fine, 
but beautiful in their colours. The negroes on the coaſt 
act as brokers for thoſe of the inland countries, ſell their 
ſtuffs for them, and receive a certain ſhare by way of 
commiſhon, The Quaqua negroes likewiſe manufacture 
a kind of plant reſembling hemp into a ſtrong cloth, 
to which they give beautiful colours, and ſuch flowers 
and deans as ſhew them to be no bad artiſts in this 
way. TI hey have alſo. a very conſiderable trade in ſalt 
with their inland neighbours, to whom they ſell it at a 
high price, on account of the diſtance and expence of 
Carriage. y 
The Europeans divert themſelves with ſeeing the ca- 
noes filled with men crowding tound the ſhips, and each 
mouth uttering, Quaqua, quaqua. One of them is no 
ſooner hoiſted on buard, than the anxiety. of the reft is 
extremely viſible, from their looking about with the ut- 
moſt impatience, as if waiting the fate of their com- 
panions. It is, indeed, with extreme difficulty that any 
of them are induced to come on board. It is probable, 
that ſome outrages haye been committed by the Europe- 
ans, which have ever ſince inſpited them with fear and 
ſuſpicion. They are particularly afraid. of the Engliſh, 
while they repoſe great canfidence. in the French. It is 
certain, ſays Mr. Smith, that they never approach an 
© Engliſh veſſel without dread of being carried away into 
„ flavery :” whence it is probable, that ſome attempt of 
this nature has been made. | | 
The natives uſually come five or ſix in a canoe along 
the ſhip's ſide; but ſeldom more than one or two bave 
the reſolution' to come on board, before they have ſeen 
how their companions are treated. They uſually enter 
the (hips two at a time, with a couple of elephants teeth, 
and other goods, and. theſe return to the cange before. 
the reſt leave it. Thoſe who come -farſt- narrowly exa- 
mine the ſhip, obſerve. whether the ſailors are armed, 
and what number of them are upon deck ; but no in- 
treaties can prevail. on them to go below deck, When 
they. have fold their goods they return, and let their 
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| bave they of fire- arms, that ſeveral of them flung them- 


impoſſible they ſhould be miſtaken. Here are lofty, 


, tlugar-cane, with a thouſand other plants, ſpring up in 


Guinga; 


ſelves into the ſea upon Smith's firing a gun to bring 
to a ſhip he bad diſcovered in the offing; and he ob- 
ſerves, that if they diſcover any. arms on board, they 
inſtantly ſcud away to the ſhore with all poſſible expedi- 
lon. | I wit 

It Is extremely difficult and tedious trading with a 
people ſo jealous and timorous, whoſe language is unin- 
telligible to the Europeans, and all the European lan- 
Fusse. no leſs ſo to them, Every thing is tranſacted by 
igns, or placing a certain quantity of merchandize near 
the ivory or gold wanted in exchange. They are in ge- 
neral extremely fond of preſents, however trifling, as if 
they conſidered them as pledges of eſteem and affection. 
A knife not worth ſix-pence, a braſs-ring, a glaſs of 
brandy, or a biſcuit, the richeſt negro. will receive with 
pleaſure ; but the liberality of the Europeans ſeems 
to render them avaricious ; Smith therefore recom- 
mends great caution in the manner. of making theſe 
preſents. | | 


S ECT. XX. 


A Deſcription of the River St. Andrew, the adjacent Coun- 
try, and the Manners of the Natives. 


S the Europeans have no ſetilements on the Ivory 
Coaſt, and uſually trade with the natives in their 
ſhws, a regular account of this country cannot be ex- 
oe: he writers who have deſcribed it, bave. fol- 
owed the method frequently obſerved in giving deſcrip- 
tions of countries they have never ſeen, by repreſenting 
the natives as the moſt ſavage and barbarous, and parti- 
cularly being fand of devouring all the white men whom 
they can get into their power; but the falſehood of 
ſuch ridiculous aſſertions have. been frequently demonſ- 
trated, by a better acquaintance with nations ſo miſre- 
preſented ; for the people of many. countries, who, when 
little known, were deſcribed as anthropopbagi, or man- 
eaters, have been found to be friendly, benevolent, and 
enemies to cruelty ; we ſhall therefore confine our obſer- 
yations of this country to ſuch parts of it as are tolerably 
known. — 
The river of St, Andrew is a fine deep ſtream, increaſed 
near its mouth by being joined by another. river. The 
entrance is ſurrounded by lofty trees, fine meadows, at d 
rich fields of great extent. Nature ſeems to have intend- 
ed this place for a fortreſs; ſor about five hundred paces 
from the mouth af the river, a peninſula extends a great 
way into the ſea, and is joined to the continent by a ſlen- 
der neck of land, about five or fix fathoms broad. The 
whole peninſula is a high level rock, and has a platform 
four hundred feet in circumference, that commands all 
the neighbouring country. It is ſurrounded on every ſide 
by the ſea ; the rock is perfectly ſteep and inacceſſible o: 
the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt ſides; and the neck of land may 
be fo eaſily defended, that a battery of five guns would 
render it impregnable. Beſides, to the north of this neck 
of land there is a hne ſpring of freſh water, capable of ſup- 
plying a large garriſon, and of being ſecured by the can- 
non of a fort. 
The land- marks in this place are ſo diſtinct, that it is 
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thick, and ſhady trees, with three or four large villages, 
that ſtrike the eye all at once, they being within the diſ- 
tance of half a mile of each other. All the meadows and 
fields round the mouth of this river are watered by 
pleaſant ſtreams that fertilize the ground, and ren- 
der it fit for producing all kinds of corn, fruit, and roots, 
n maize, millet, rice, peas, yams, and melons. 

here are here fine natural groves of citrons, oranges, 
limes, and. cocoa-nut trees, whoſe bouzhs are ſo cloſely 
intermingled, that all theſe ſeveral fruits might be ima- 
gined to be the produce of one large tree. Here the 


the greateſt perfection without cultivation; but are aban- 
doned to. the ravages of the elepbant, and afford a ſhelter 
for. other wild beaſts." In ſhort, whatever the Gold 


friends know the uſage they have received. Such dread 
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As to the natives of this part of the Ivory Coaſt, the 


men, like thoſe we have juſt deſcribed, are well-made; | 


the women are ſmall but neatly proportioned; their 
features are regular, their eyes lively, and their teeth 
white, ſmall, and even, The men wear a looſe dreſs, 
reſembling a ſurplice, which reaches to the knees, and 
the women a narrow cloth round their waiſt, but man 
o perfectly naked; The rich men wear a poniag&* long 
kalte by their ſides, and are not deficient In! furage 
and underſtanding; but the European traders having 
carried off ſome of them, they are become ſo ſuſpicious, 
that nothing can prevail upon them to come on board, be- 
fore the captain of the ſhip has gone through the cere- 
mony of putting a drop of ſea-water in his eye, which 
they alſo perform as a kind of declaration, that they 
wiſh the loſs of their eyes, if they are guilty of a breach 
of faith, and a ſolemn engagement that no injury ſhall 
be offered on either ſide; however, they cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to go under the hatches, or enter the 
cabbin. | 

They are extremely fond of rings of ivoty and iron, 
mounted with little bells, which they put round their 
arms, and the ſmall of each leg. Theſe bells give 
them an additional joy in dancing, of which both the 
and all the negroes are paſſionately fond. Every diſtri 
has a particular mode of dancing, with different con- 
tortions and grimaces, which. they prefer to thoſe of 
their neighbours. It is ſaid, that our beſt European 
maſtets would, in this country, paſs for aukward and 
clumſy, and might find ſome attitudes and poſtures 
among the negroes which might improve their art. The 
women in general dance with a fine; eaſy, graceful air; 
but it is frequently intermixed with ridiculous and bur- 
leſque grimaces. 

To the eaſt of the river St. Andrew ate at leaſt a 
dozen craggy and broken hills, which ftretch three or 
four miles along the coaſt z yet the intermediate fields 
being watered within this ſhort ſpace by near twenty 
little rivulets, they are rich and fruitful; and were the 
inbabitants more civilized or leſs timorous, no country 
on earth bids fairer for a profitable trade. The elephants 
muſt be of an enormous ſize, ſince many of their teeth 
weigh above two hundred pounds. Slaves and goldare like- 
wiſe in great plenty; but the Europeans can never learn 
by what means they procure the latter; for this they pre- 
ſerve an inviolable ſecret z but if they are _ to ex- 
plain themſelves, they point with their finger to the 
mountains on the north-eaſt, intimating that it comes 
from thence. 

There are ſeveral towns and villages along the coaſt, 
the moſt confiderable of which appears to be that of 
Laho, which is ſituated on the cape of the ſame name, 
in five degrees ten minutes north latitude ; and is equal- 
ly diſtant from Cape Palmas and Cape Tres Puntas. 
Laho is a large and populous place, extending about a 
league along the coaſt, which is covered with a beauti- 
ful yellow ſand, and againſt which the ſea beats with great 
violence. The neighbonring country affords all kinds 
of proviſions, which are here extremely cheap, and the 
natives, who are of a mild, tractable, and gentle diſ- 
poſition, are viſited by traders of all nations. 

On the Eaſt fide of Cape Laho, between two villages, 
the one called Jack a Jack, and the other Corby Laho, 
is a little ſpace of ſalt water, to which the Englifh and 
Dutch have given the name of the Bottomleſs Pit, from 
its extraordinary depth, ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts 
having been made to ſound it; but at length it was found 
to be no more than ſixty fathoms, its ſuppoſed depth 
ariſing from a current at the bottom, which carried away 
the lead faſter than they could furniſh line. 
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Of the Malaguetta or Grain Coaſt; its Name, Situation, 
Vegetables, and Animals; with a particular Deſcription of 
Guinea Pepper. Of the Natives, their Perſons, Man- 
ners, Language, Arts, and Government, 


HE Europeans gave this Coaſt its name from ob- 
7 ferving that it produced this ſpecies of pepper in 
greater abundance than any other part of Guinea; and 
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indeed, the names of all the other parts of the Coaſt 
were given from the chief commodities they afford; For 
inſtance, the Slave Coaſt is thus named ſrom its fur- 
niſhing a greater number of ſlaves than any other coun- 
try; the Gold Coaſt, from the great quantity of that 
metal found there; and the Ivory Coaſt, ſrom the pro- 


y | digious cargoes of elephants teeth annually brought from 


thence by the Europeans; though flaves, gold, and 
ivory, are purchaſed through the whole Coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and there are few places which do not produce ſome 


of this pepper. | 

Strictly ſpeaking, the Malaguetta, or Grain Coaſt, is 
contained between the river Seſtos and Greva, a village 
two or three miles to the weſt of Cape Palmas, and ex- 
tends about fifty miles along the ſhore. 

The productions of the earth are peaſe, beans; gourds, 
oranges, Jemons, bananas, dates, and a kind of nut with 
an Exceeding thick ſhell, the kernel of which is eſteemed 
a moſt delicious fruit, for which neither the natives nor 
Europeans have any name. The palm wine of this coun- 
try is perhaps in greater perfection than in any other part 
of the globe. But what conſtitutes the principal wealth 
of the Grain Coaſt is the abundance of Guinea pepper it 
produces, for which they have a great trade, not only 
with all the neighbouring inland nations, but with the 
Europeans. 

The plant on which this production grows differs in 
ſize, according to the nature of the ſoil, and other cir- 
cumſiances. It ſhoots up like other ſhrubs; and like ivy 
runs up. ſome neighbouring tree: what grows upon 
the plant thus ſupported has a finer flavour, and a hotter 
and more pungent taſte than. what grows wild in the 
fields. The leaf, which is ſoft and pointed, is twice as 
long as it is broad, and in the rainy ſeaſon has a delicate 
ſmell; ſoon after which it fades, and at the ſame time 
loſes both its beauty and flavour; but the leaf and buds; 
when in perfeQion, on being bruiſed between the fingers, 
have an agreeable aromatic ſmell. Under the leaves and 
all along the ſtalk are ſmall filaments, by which it fixes 
itſelf to the neareſt tree, Its flower cannot be deſcribed, 
as it buds in thoſe ſeaſons when no trade is carried on 
with the coaſt. It is however certain, that it does flower ; 
the fruit ſucceeds in long flender, red ſhells, or podsg 
ſeparated into four or five cells, and covered by a rind 
which the negtoes believe to be poiſonous, and is only a 
thin film that ſoon dries and crumbles, | 
Beſides the Guinea pepper, this country produces ano- 
ther ſpecies of fruit, which reſembles the cardamom both 
in its figure, taſte, and quality. They have here alſo 
pimento, a ſpecies of pepper common in the Weſt Indies, 
and known in England by the name of Jamaica pepper; 
'The Dutch purchaſe it here in great quantities, and it 
is faid that a fleet of five or fix fail have ſometimes left 
the coaſt with little or no other merchandize; but this 
trade is at preſent much declined. The Engliſh till pur- 
chaſe ſome Guinea pepper; but the chief commerce of 
the Grain coaſt conſiſts in ivory and ſlaves, 

Cows, hogs, ſheep, and goats are here in great plenty 
as are alſo moſt of the other animals found in thoſe parts 
of Guinea already deſcribed. 

The people have in general handſome features and are 
well ſhaped; their dreſs is a piece of cloth round the 
waiſt. When any of them travels out of bis own little 
diſtrict, and is met by a ſtranger, they mutually embrace, 
cloſely preſſing each other's ſhoulders, and pronouncing 
the word towa ; then they rub each other's arms up to 
the elbow, ſtill repeating towaz after which they crack 
each other's fingers, and finiſh their extraordinary ſalu- 
tation with crying out, Enfanemate, enfanemate. 

Their language is ſo difficult, that it is not only ute 
terly unintelligible to the Europeans, but to the neareſt 
neighbouring nations, none of whom are able to act as 
interpreters. The natives of this diviſion are guilty of 
no exceſſes in eating or drinking, but freely admit the 
Europeans to the beds of their wives and daughters: they 
ate alſo faid to be extremely addicted to flealing. 

Among theſe people are ſome excellent mechanics, par- 
ticularly ſmiths, who perfectly underſtand the art of 
tempering ſtee] and other metals, making. arme, and all 
inſtruments of ſteel; and they have workmen who build 


their canoes of different ſizes upon certain regular prin- 
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ciples. Experience has taught them many uſeful im- 
provements in huſbandry, particularly with reſpect to the 
cultivation of rice, millet, and Guinea pepper. 

Their taba-ſeil, or king, has an arbitrary and deſpo- 
tic power over his ſubjects, and never appears abroad but 
with pomp and magnificence. His people entertain for 
him certain implicit ſentiments of natural ſubmiſſion, and 
that awe with which they would regard a ſuperior be- 
ing. Their religion is that of paganiſm ; but they have 
ſome ideas of à future ſtate, as appears by the ceremo- 
nies performed to the ſouls of the deceaſed. They wel- 
come the new moon with ſongs, dancing, and diverſions ; 
and have a ſuperſtitious 1 ſor their prieſts. 
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A Deſcription of the Country round the River Seftos, and its 
| Inhabitants. 5 
HE country round the river Seſtos having been more 
j accurately examined by Europeans than any other 
part of the Grain Coaſt, we ſhall give a conciſe deſcrip- 
tion of it. Phillips, who took great pains in ſounding 
the different bays and creeks near the mouth of that 
river, obſerves, that the anchorage is very good and ſe- 
cure; but that the ſea is rough, and the currents ſtrong 
towards the ſouth-eaſt and the north-weſt of the channel: 
it is beſides obſtructed by blind rocks covered with fix 
feet of water, and two that riſe in ſight. 'The true chan- 
nel js between the rock that ſtands in the. middle of the 
largeſt eaſtern branch, where the breadth is half a cable 
over, and the depth thirty-ſeven fathoms; beyond which 
the river is broad, and ſhips of an hundred tons may ſe- 
curely anchor. q 
It is faid that barks and ſmall craft may paſs about 
twenty miles up the river, after which it is filled with 
rocks and flats, that render it impaſſable to any other 
veſſels but canoes. Its banks are adorned with fine trees, 
and planted with vill refreſhed with ſtreams of freſh 
water, that fall from the higher grounds, and diſcharge 
themſelves. into the river. All the country on both ſides 
is extremely fertile, and abounds with wild fowl. Here 
is alſo found a beautiful kind of flint, or pebble, which 
is ſaid to be more. tranſparent. than agate; it reſembles a 
diamond in hardneſs, and, when well cut, almoſt equals 
it in luſtre. 142 C ; 
Batbot, who in 1687 viſited the king of the country, 
deſcribes the place where he reſided as a ſmall town of 
thirty or forty houſes on the banks of a pleaſant rivulet ; 
they were built of mud, and ſurrounded by a rampart of 
earth. Every houſe was at leaſt one ſtory above the ground- 
floor, ſome of them three, and all of them whitened with 
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of rough beams, or branches of palm, laid cloſe to each 
other, which renders it difficult walking acroſs the cham. 
ber without "ſtumbling. The roof is compoſed of the 
ſame materials, covered with banana and palm leaves 
Barbot, to his great ſurprize, ſaw in the council-cham. 
ber the figure of a woman holding an infant in her arms 
| cut in baſſo relievo. | ; 

T*gcince had an agreeable aſpect, and a tender dir. 

ſitidle abut à weak judgment. The town had hard! 
any other inhabitants beſides the women, children, ag 
and ſlaves of the king. His wives and concubines a. 
mounted to thirty, one of whom was extremely well 
proportioned, and her arms, legs, and other parts of the 
body were marked with the figures of beaſts and birds 
ornaments which in that country are reckoned ſtrik ine 
beauties. The king and all his children wore a cap made 
of ofier twigs, the only badge that diſtinguiſhes them from 
the ſubjects; for the children labour in the ſame employ. 
ments as the meaneſt negro. - The negroes of Seſtos are 
extremely civil wy obliging, a glaſs of brandy being 
a ſufficient inducement or reward for the moſt important 
ſervices. | They are of a tall ſtature, well made, robuſt, 
and have a martial air; their courage is frequently exert- 
ed in their excurſions againſt 'the neighbouring inland 
countries in ſearch of ſlaves. 4 
According to Des Marchais, the people never wear 
any covering on their heads, nor any thing more on their 
bodies than a ſmall cloth before to cover their nakedneſs. 
Their diet is no leſs ſimple, their chief nouriſhment be- 
ing from vegetables. 

The fole employment of many of the natives is fiſh- 
ing, and every morning there are large fleets of canoes 
ranged: along the ſhore for that purpoſe. Their uſual 
method of catching fiſh is by a hand-line and hook, which 
they ſeldom draw empty out of the water. 

The ſhips employed in the flave-trade touch at Seſtos 
to take in rice, which they buy at the rate of two ſhil- 
lings per quintal in exchange. The European merchants 
ſend their merchandize to the council -· room, ſuch as cop- 
per- veſſels, lead, and powder, which they exchange for 
goats, fowl, and other proviſions. | 

Authors have given a very particular account of the 
marriages and funeral ceremonies of thoſe people; but as 
— all profeſs themſelves both ignorant of the language, 
and but little converſant with the people, they can deſerve 
but little credit; ſince they do not give us the leaſt inti- 
mation by what means they acquired ſuch knowledge of 
a people whom they cannot underſtand. 

We have now taken a view of the weſt coaſt of what 
may properly be termed South Africa, and of the coaſt 
of Guinea; we ſhall therefore, before we proceed with 
tit continent, deſcribe the principal African iſlands with- 
in this compaſs. | 


a lime made of calcined ſhells. Their floors are made 
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Of the Iſlands of ST. HELENA, . ASCENSION, ST. MATTHEW, ANNABON, 
| ST. THOME, PRINCES ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO. 


rene 
Sr. HE LE NN A. 
Ir Name, Situation, Extent, | Fortifications, Produce, Build- 
121 ings, and Inhabitants. WR Y 
T. Helena, ſo named by the Portugueſe from their 
) diſcovering it on St. 
teen degrees ſouth latitude, about ſix hundred leagues 
north-weſt of the Cape of Good Hope, almoſt in the 
mid-way between the continent of Africa and America ; 
but is nearer to that of Africa, from which it is diſtant 
about twelve hundred miles. | 
This ifland is about twenty-one miles in circumference, 
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elen's day, is ſituated in fix- | 


and conſiſts of ſuch high and mountainous land, that it 
may be diſcovered at ſea at above twenty leagues diſtance. 
It is indeed formed of one vaſt rock, on every fide as 
ſteep as a church · ſteeple, and reſembles a caſtle in the 
midſt of the ocean: its natural walls are ſo high, that 
it is impoſſible to ſcale them; nor is there any landing, 
except at a ſmall valley on the eaſt fide of it. 

It is defended by a battery of forty or fifty guns, plant- 
ed level with. the water; and as the waves are perpe- 
tually daſhing'on the ſhore, it is always difficult land- 
ing even here. There is, however, one little creek 
where two or three men may land at a time; but it is 
now defended by a battery of five or ſix guns, and ren- 


dered inacCeffible. There is no other e 
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the iſland, but at Chapel Valley bay 3 and as the wind 
always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, if a ſhip over-ſhoots 
the iſland ever ſo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. | 

Though the iſland appears on every fide a hard barren 
rock, yet it is covered with earth a foot, or a foot and 
a half deep, and produces not only graſs but fruits, 
hetbs, roots, and garden ſtuff; it is agreeably diver- 
fired with hills and plains, adorned with plantations of 
ſruit-trees, and kitchen-gardens, among which are in- 
terſperſed the houſes of the natives. In the open fields 
ace herds of cattle always grazing, ſome of which are 
fatted to fupply the ſhipping that touches here, and the 
reſt furniſh the dairies with milk, butter, and cheeſe, 
The country alſo abounds in hogs, goats, turkies, and 
all ſorts of poultry; and the ſea is well ſupplied with 
fiſh. But midſt all this affluence, they have neither 
bread nor wine of their own growth; for though the 
ſoil is extremely proper for wheat, yet the rats which 
harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deſtroyed, eat up all 
the ſeed before the grain is well out of the ground; and 
though the vines flouriſh, and afford a ſufficient quantity 
of grapes, yet the climate is too hot for making wine, 
Indeed no good wine is produced from grapes within the 
torrid zone, for neither very hot nor very cold countries 
are proper for that liquor. 

Beſides grapes, they have bananas, figs, plantains, and 
the other fruits uſually produced in hot countries. They 
raiſe kidney-beans, and other kinds of pulſe in their gar- 
dens; and the common people ſupply the want of bread 
with potatoes and yams. 

A little beyond the Janditig-place, in Chapel Valley, 
is the fort where the governor reſides, with a garriſon ; 
and in the ſame valley is a pretty town, conſiſting of 
forty or fifty houſes, built after the Engliſh manner, to 
which the people of the iſland reſort when any ſhips ap- 
pear, as well to aſſiſt in the defence of the iſland as to 
entertain the ſeamen, if they are friends; for the governor 
has always centinels on the higheſt part of the iſland to 
the windward, who give notice of the approach of all 
ſhips, and guns are fired to ſummon evety man to his 
poſt: It is impoſſible for any ſhip to come in the night- 
time, but what has been diſcovered the day before. The 
above fort and the town, which has the ſame name as 
the iſland, is fituated in fix degrees thirty minutes weſt 
longitude from London, and in the fixteenth degree of 
ſouth latitude. | 

The natives of this iſland are remarkable for their 
freſh ruddy complexion, and robuſt conſtitutions. In 
all other places near the tropics the children and de- 
ſcendants of white people have not the leaſt red in their 
cheeks; but the natives of St. Helena have generally an 
agreeable mixture of red and white, and ate pretty 
healthful, which is aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes, particu- 
larly to their living on the top of a. mountain, always 
open to the ſea-breezes, which conſtantly blow; to 
their being uſually employed in the healthful exerciſes of 
gardening and huſbandry; to their iſland being fre- 
quently refreſhed with moderate cooling ſhowers ; and 
to there being no fens or ſalt marſhes to annoy them 
with their ſteams. They are alſo uſed to climb the 
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plantations, which is ſo ſteep, that they are forced to 
have a ladder in the middle of it; whence it is called 
Ladder-hill, and they cannot avoid aſcending it without 
going three or four miles about; ſo that they ſeldom 
want air or exerciſe, the great preſervers of health. 

As to the genius and temper of the natives, Mr, Sal- 
mon, who was there, aſſures us, that they ſeemed to him 
the moſt honeſt, inoffenſive, and hoſpitable people he 
had ever met with, having ſcarce any tincture of avarice 
or ambition. He ſays he aſked ſome of them, if they had 
no curioſity to fee the reſt of the world, of which they had 
heard ſo many fine things, and how they could confine 
themſelves to a ſpot of earth ſeparated from the reſt of 
mankind, and ſcarce ſeven leagues in circumference: to 
which they anſwered, that they enjoyed all the neceſſaries 
of life in great plenty; they were neither ſcorched with 
exceflive beat, nor pinched with cold ; they lived in per- 
ſect ſecurity, no danger of enemies, robbers, or wild 
beafts, and were happy in a cominued ſtate of health : 
that as there were no very rich men amongſt them, ſcarce 
36. 


ſteep hill between the town in Chapel-Valley and their | 
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any planter being worth mare than a thouſahd dollars, ſo 
there were no poor in the iſland, and hardly a man worth 
leſs than four hundred, and conſequently were not obliged 
to undergo more labour than was neceflary to keep him in 
health : that ſhould they remove to any other country, 
they ſuppoſed their ſmall fortunes would ſcarce preſerve 
them from want, and they ſhould be liable to innume- 
rable hazards and hardſhips, which they knew nothing of 
here but from the report of their countrymen, | 

There are about two hundred. families upon the iſland, 
moſt of them Engliſh, or deſcended from Engliſh parents, 
and a few French refugees. Every family has its houſe, 
and plantation on the higher part of the iſland, where 
they look after their horned cattle, their hoge, goats, 
and poultry, fruit and kitchin gardens. | They ſeldom 
come down to the town in Chapel Valley, unleſs it be 
once a week to church, or when ſhips arrive,' when moſt 
of the houſes in the Valley are converted into punch- 
houſes, or lodgings for their gueſts, to whom they fell 
their cattle, poultry, fruit, and garden ſtuff, - But the 
inhabitants are not allowed to purchaſe any merchandize 
of the ſhips that touch there; for whatever they want of 
foreign growth, or manufacture, they are obliged to bu 
at the company's warehouſe, where they may farnifh 
themſelves twice every month with brandy, European or 
Cape wines, Batavia arrack, beer, a tea, coffees 
ſugar, china, and Japan-ware 3 woolen cloth and ſtuffs, 
linen, calicoes, chintz, muſlins, ribbons, and all man- 
ner of cloathing ; for which they are allowed ſix months 
credit, Engliſh money and Spaniſh dollars are the coin 
chiefly current here, 

Thete is ſaid to be no town, either in England or in 


orders committed than in that of Chapel Valley; for tho” 
the people appear with an air of freedom, not known in 
other governments, yet an exact order and diſcipline are 
obſerved, and univerſal quiet and fatisfaQion ſeem to 
reign in the iſland. | 

The hiſtory of St. Helena may be contained in a few 
words: it was diſcovered in 1502 by the Portugueſe, who 
ſtored it with hogs, goats, and poultry, and uſed to touch 
at it in their return from India for water and freſh pro- 
viſions ; but it does not appear that they ever planted a 
colony here ; or if they did, they afterwards deſerted it, and 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company took poſſeſſion of the 
iſland in 1600, and held it without interruption till the 
year 1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize. How- 
ever, the Engliſh, under the command of captain Mun- 
den, recovered it again within the ſpace of a year; 
and, at the ſame time, took three Dutch Eaſt India ſhips 
that lay in the road. The Dutch had fortified the land- 
ing-place by batteries of great guns to prevent a deſcent 
but the Engliſh, being acquainted with the ſmall creek 
where only two men could go abreaſt, climbed up in the 
night to the top of the rocks, and appearing the next 
morning at the backs of the Dutch, they threw down 
their arms, and ſurrendered the iſland without oppoſition, 


SECT. IL 


A conciſe Actum of the Thands of Aſcenſion, S7. Matthew 
22 St. Thome, Prince? Hard, and the Iſland of 
Fernando Po. ' 


HE ifland of Aſcenſion lies in eight degrees ſouth 

latitude, upwards of two huadred leagues to the 
north-weſt of St. Helena, and in ſeventeen degrees twenty 
minutes weſt longitude from London. It received its 
name from its being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on 
Aſcenſion-day. It is about four leagues in length, one 
in breadth, and eight or ten leagues in circaumſerence 
and ſome of it high land, but very barren, This iſland 
has ſcarce wy wood, fruit-trees, plants, or herbage; and 
neither the Portugueſe, nor any other nation, have yet 
thought fit to plant it. The European ſhips, bowever, 


of our Eaſt India ſhips as have miſled St, Helena, when 
they make uſe of this iſland as a place of refreſhment ; 
it having @ ſafe and convenient harbour, Here are a few 
wild goats, but they are lean ; and ſeveral forts of birds, 

5Q ; | | but 


any other part of the world, where there are fewer diſ- 


uſually call here in their way from India, particularly ſuch - 


| 
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but they are ſo ill taſted, that none will eat them : yet 
as it abounds in turtle, the ſailors ſometimes ſtay on 
ſhore, feeding upon them ten or fifteen days together ; 
they alſo here frequently take a large ſupply of theſe 
amphibious animals on board. The ſailors going aſhore 
in the night-time, frequently turn two or three hun- 
dred of them on their backs before morning; and are 
ſometimes ſo cruel, as to turn many more than they uſe, 
leaving them to die on the ſhore 3 for if once turned up- 
on their backs on the level ground, they can never turn 
upon their feet, and muſt thus periſh for want of food. 

On this iſland is a Place called the Poſt- Office, where 
mariners leave letters, which are generally put into a cloſe 
corked bottle. This the next that comes breaks, and 
leaves another in its ſtead, Tbe iſland of Aſcenſion has 
no freſh water, and that gathered from rain ftinks in 
twenty-four hours. | 

The iſland of St. Matthew is fituated in the firſt degree 
forty minutes of ſouth latitude, and in nine degrees twelve 
minutes weſt longitude from London, à hundred leagues 
to the north-eaſt of the iſle of Aſcenſion; and was alſo 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who planted and kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of it for ſome time; but afterwards deſerting it, 
it now remains uninhabited, this iſland having little to 


invite other nations to ſettle there, except a ſmall lake 


of freſh water. 

The four following iſlands are ſituated in the gulph of 
Guinea, between Congo and Benin ; all of them were 
diſcovercd by the Portugueſe, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion 
of that nation. f | 

Annabon, or Happy Year, a name which it received 
from its being diſcovered on New Year's-Day, 1571, is 
fituated in two degrees ſouth Jatitude, two hundred miles 
to the welt of Congo, and is about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference. * This iſland is mountainous, and abounds 
in rice, Indian corn, oranges, cocoa nuts, and the other 
fruit uiually found in hot countries ; and has plenty of 
cows, hogs, and poultry. There is a convenient road 
for ſhips, and the Portugueſe have ſtill the government 
and property of the iſland ; but moſt of the inhabitants 
are negroes brought from the continent of Africa, and 
their deſcendants. There are likewiſe ſome Portugueſe, 
and a mixed breed called Malottos. 

The iſland of St. Thome, which is ſomewhat of a 
round figure, -and about a hundred and twenty miles in 
circumference, is ſituated juſt under the equator, thirty 
leagues to the north-eaſt of Annabon, and between forty 


and fifty to the weſtward of the continent of Africa. This 
is the moſt conſiderable iſland in the gulph of Guinea; 
but the heat and moiſture of the air render it extremely 
unhealthful to the Europeans : yet the Portugueſe negroes 
-_ Malottos who inhabit it are ſaid to live to a good 
old age. 

This iſland is well ſupplied with wood and water, and 
in the middle of it is a high mountain almoſt covered with 
a cap of clouds. It produces plenty of Indian corn, rice, 
and fruits, and the inbabitants make a good deal of ſugar, 
and among other plants is the cinnamon tree. 

The chief town in the iſland is called St. Thome, and 
ſometimes Pavoſon. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and con- 
tains five or fix hundred houſes: theſe are two tories 
high, and neatly built of wood, and ſurrounded aſter the 
Portugueſe faſhion, with handſome balconies. Here is 
alſo a monaſtery, which Mr. Smith ſays has more black 
friars and nuns than white ones. 

Prince's Iſland, ſaid to be the leaſt of thoſe in the 
Gulph of Guinea, is ſituated in one degree thirty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and is very mountainous and woody. 
It affords plenty of fruit, rice, Indian corn, roots, and 
herbs; but chiefly abounds in ſugar-canes, It has no want 
of cows, hogs and goats ; but the country is much peſ- 
tered with ſeveral kinds of apes, who will ſometimes at- 
tack a man, and when there are a number of them to- 
gether, will tear him to pieces. 

The iſland of Fernando Po is ſituated in three de- 
grees ſixty minutes north latitude, ten leagues to the 
weſtward of the continent, and is about thirty miles 
long, and twenty broad. Its produce and inhabitants 
are the ſame as the others. | 

The Portugueſe uſually call at ſome of theſe laſt 
iſlands for 8 in their paſſage from Braſil to 
Afnca, and in their voyages to and from the Eaſt- 
Indies. As the Dutch found them conveniently fitua- 
ted for trade, and ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, 
they made two attempts to \drive the Portugueſe from 
St. Thome; and even made themſelves maſters of that 
iſland : but this conqueſt was attended with very un- 
happy effects; for they loſt almoſt all the officers, ſea- 
men and ſoldiers, engaged in thoſe expeditions, by ma- 
lignant fevers, and were therefore obliged to abandon 
it. Oa which the Portugueſe again ſeized it, and ever 
ſince have remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of thoſe 


iflands ; the unhealthfulneſs of the climate ſecuring them 
from invaſion. . | 
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CHAP, XIII. 


Of NIGRITIA, including the Countries between GvinzAa and ZAARA. 


SECT. I. 
Of SIERRA LEONA. 


Its Name, Situation, and Extent, with a particular Account 
of the River Scherbro ; and of Scherbro and York iſlands. 
I Deſcription of Cape Manie, with the Produce of the 
adjacent Country, [ES 


E now come to Sierra Leona, a name which, ac- 
cording to ſome, was derived from the Portu- 
gueſe giving it to ſome of the mountains on this coaſt, 
on account of the great number of lions that are bred 
there; while others derive the name from the terrible 
noiſe made by the beating of the ſea againſt the ſhore, 
which they compare to the roaring of a lion. Geo- 
graphers however are far from being unanimous in 
giving its preciſe boundaries. Roberts extends its limits 
from the Grain Coaſt on the ſouth-eaſt, to Cape Verga, 
or Verga on the north-weſt ; but other writers reduce 
theſe limits, and confine the country ſtrictly called Sierra 
Leona between' the capes Ledo or Tagrim, and Verga, 
' theſe two promontories forming the ſpacious bay into 
which the river Scherbro diſcharges its ſtream, 


This river, which by ſome authors is alſo called Sel- 
boba, Palmas, and Madre Bomba, ſeparates the country 
called Seſtos, from that named Sierra Leona, and has 
its ſource in Superior Ethiopia; whence ſome authors 
think it probable, that the Scherbro is a branch either 
of the river Gambia, or the Senegal. Large ſhips ſail up 
as far as Bagos, twenty-five miles from the mouth of 
the river, where the Engliſh had formerly a factory, 
and veſſels from ſixty to eighty tons burthen, as far as 
Kedham, which is above two hundred miles from the 
ſea ; but on paſling that place, the channel grows gra- 
dually narrow. The navigation of this river, as it is 
chiefly carried on in the rainy ſeaſon, is frequently in- 
terrupted with tornadoes, on the approach of which the 
people are obliged to faſten the veſſels with cables to the 
large trees on the banks. 

y the mouth of the river is the iſland called by the 
Engliſh Scherbro, by the French Cerbero, by the Dutch 
Maſta Quaja, and by the Portugueſe Forulba, extend- 
ing ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt along the coaſt, where it 
forms a large bay between it and the continent, From 
the weſt point of this iſland extend three ſmall ones in 


a direct line, to which the Engliſh have given the _ 
0 
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of Plantain Iſlands, from the quantity of that fruit pro- 
duced in them. 
Tbe iſland Scherbro produces plenty of rice, maize, 
ms, potatoes, bananas, citrons, oranges, water-me- ' 
ons, ananas, Indian figs, with a variety of other fruits 
and roots. Fine pearls are found in oyſters on the ſhore z 
but fiſhing for them is dangerous, on account of the 
multitude of ſharks and alligators, with which the 
mouth of the river is infeſted. Elephants and wild fowl 
are alſo found here in ſuch plenty, as could not be ex- 
pected in an iſland of ſuch ſmall dimenſions as ten miles 
in length. The inhabitants are idolators, and, like many 
other negroes, practiſe circumciſion. | 

On a ſmall iſland to the north-eaſt of Scherbro, called 
York Iſland, ws a fort erected by the Engliſh, and 
mounted with twenty pieces of large cannon, and at 
the diſtance of twenty paces were: two large parapets, 
each defended by hve pieces of artillery, Theſe were all 
built of ſtone, and the garriſon conſiſted of thirty-five 
Europeans, and fifty or fixty negroes. Before the build- 
ing of this fort, the Engliſh bad a lodge on the conti- 
nent cloſe to the ſea, and fronting the eaſtern point of 
Scherbro; but they abandoned both this and York fort 
in the year 1727, when the factors retired to Jamaica, 
a ſmall iſland four miles to the weſt of York Iſland ; 
but now they are all deſerted, and the Engliſh have no 
factory either on the iſland or river Scherbro. 

Though the Scherbro be the firſt great river between 
the Seſtos and the river Sierra Leona, there are ſeveral 
intermediate ſtreams and ſmall rivers, ſome of which 
are navigable for ſeveral miles up, particularly the Jun- 
co, the river St. Paul, the Galinas, and the Maguiba, or 
Nunez. 

Having given this general account of the country and 
its rivers, we ſhall give a more particular deſcription oi 
it, beginning with Cape Monte. This cape, called by 
the natives Waſh Kingo, is ſeen ſeveral leagues at ſea, 
and has the appearance of a great mountain encompaſſed 
by the ocean, according to Mr. D'Anville's charts, in 
ſeyen degrees forty minutes north latitude, It is a penin- 
ſula, which ſtretches eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, and weſt-north-weſt, 
affording ſecure anchorage in two fine bays on the weſt 
fide. A ſmall river of the ſame name, that falls into the 
bay within half a mile of it, ſupplies the ſhipping with 
good water. | 

A plain ſeveral leagues in extent runs along the banks 
of this river, and is covered with villages, and all kinds 
of quadrupeds, as cows, ſheep, goats, hogs, antelopes, 
deer, hares, and a great variety of others. Fowls are 
alſo found here in the greateſt abundance ; nor is the 
earth leſs fruitful in maize, rice, millet, roots, and fruit 
of various kinds; among which are oranges, lemons, 
citrons, pine apples, and moſt of the rich fruits of Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and America, The palm wine is eſteemed 
excellent, the air moderate, and the water of the ſprings 
cooling and refreſhing. In ſhort, this country, except in 
the rainy ſeaſon, is a kind of paradiſe. 


SOLE Ie BE 


The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants near Scherbro 
River ; their Dreſs, Houſes and Trade. 


HE inhabitants are repreſented as mild, generove, 

ſociable, induſtrious, and diſintereſted. 'T hey are 
chiefly employed in cultivating rice and other grain, and 
in making ſalt, a certain quantity of which is paid as a 
tribute to the king of Quoja, to whom they are ſubject. 
They are little acquainted with war, and in all diſputes 
with their neighbours prefer peaceable negotiations to 
arms. The men aye allowed to keep as many women as 
they can ſupport, and the females being no leſs laborious 
than the males, they find their intereſt in the multipli- 
city of their women; nor are the buſbands jealous at the 
freedoms taken by ſtrangers with their wives. 


The ſupreme power under the king and the courts of 
- Juſtice are in the hands of the caboceroes, who delibe- 

rate upon all public affairs, and decide by a majority of 
Voices, | 
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Children of both ſexes wear no cloaths till they are 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, when thoſe of people 
of diſtinction wear a cotton cloth from the waiſt down- 
wards, and the common people remain in their primitive 
nakedneſs; for none beſides the king, his court, and 
the officers of his houſhold go always cloathed, The wo- 
men of the middle rank wear girdles of ruſhes, or palm 
leaves, prettily interwoven, and hanging down to their 
knees ; theſe are bordered with a fringe of ruſhes, or 
flounced with palm leaves. They likewiſe wear copper, 
braſs, or iron bracelets round their wriſts, and large rings 
of the ſame metals upon their legs, to which they hang 
ſilver bells. The moſt common dreſs among the people 
of rank of both ſexes is the tomy, which is made of 
woollen cloth manufactured by themſelves. This the 
women tie round the waiſt, letting it fall to the knee; 
but the men fix it before, and bringing it between their 
legs faſten it to their girdle behind. 3 

Both ſexes take great pleaſure in dreſſing the hair or 
wool of their heads, and adorning it with little plates of 
gold and other ornaments. The women endeavour to 
attract the regard of the men by making a line of paint, 
either white, yellow, or red, acroſs their forchead ; they 
have likewiſe circles of paint round their arms, legs, and 
waiſt ; for they diſcover extraordinary beauty in this di- 
verſity of colours. The men wear much the ſame orna- 
ments, differing ooly in the ſize of the bracelets and rings, 
with which their arms, legs, fingers, and toes are loaded. 
The pooreſt negro is ſeldom without ſome of theſe, and 
the number increaſes in proportion to the wealth and va- 
nity of the wearer, 

heir houſes are built in the ſame model as thoſe in 
Senegal, which we ſhall deſcribe in treating of that coun- 
try, and theſe they keep neat and clean. The royal 
palaces, and the houſes of the great, are an oblon 
ſquare, with one ſtory floored, and fo cluſely covered wi 
palm leaves as to render them impenetrable by the hea- 
vieſt rains and the moſt ſcorching beams of the ſun. 
TT hoſe of the great have on the ground-floor ſeveral apart- 
ments allotted to different purpoſes ; the firſt, which may 
be conſidered as an audience-chamber, is ſurrounded with 
ſophas raiſed about a foot above the floor, and covered 
with mats of palm leaves, handſomely united, and diver- 
ſified with a thouſand colours. Here the great ſpend moſt 
of their time, ſtretched on theſe ſophas, with their heads 
reſting in the laps of their favourite women; and when 
they receive ſtrangers they here eat, drink palm wine, 
and ſmoke tobacco; but uſe another apartment when the 
family is alone, . 
They are more civilized in their manner of eating than 
moſt other negroes ; for they uſe trenchers of hard wood, 
and plates of 1vory, neatly turned, and kept white with 
great care, They Vkewile uſe wooden ſpits for roaſting, 
and, to prevent the apartments in which they fit being 
incommoded by heat, ſmoke, or the fumes of victuals, 
they have their kitchens placed at a ſmall diſtance from 
their houſes, | ref 
It has been obſerved, that the language of the negroes 
gradually alters as you paſs along from eaſt to weſt. As 
arts and ſciences are entirely unknown to theſe people, 
their language conſiſts but of few words, yet is ſufficient 
to exprels the neceſſaries of life, From hence probably 
ariſes that ſilence which is obſervable in all their public 
meetings and entertainments; the number of their words 
being, perhaps, inſufficient to expreſs all their ideas ſo as 
to enliven converſation, and furniſh a conſtant fund of 
diſcourſe. | 

The Engliſh, Dutch, and other Europeans who trade 
hither, purchaſe great quantities of cotton cloth, way 
and ivory, which is not at all inferior to that on the Ivory 
Coaſt ; but what the natives purchaſe of the northern 
negroes, though it is gee than what is found in their 
own country, has a yellow caſt, and is of leſs value. 
Here are alſo purchaſed the ſking of lions, tygers, pan- 
thers, and cther wild beafts, with which all the moun- 
tains abound. This coaſt alſo annually affords five or 
ſix hundred flaves ; but theſe are only lach as they buy 
or obtain in exchange for their commodities from the 
king of Mandingo, and the interior parts of Africa; ſor 


— forbids their enſlaving any other than criminals | 
| | who, 
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who are ſold for the king's emolument. The woods alſo 
abound in trees, which are of uſe in dying, and are cut 
down and brought in logs to the ſhore, ready to be ſhip- 

This wood our merchants call cam, and prefer it 


in many reſpects to Braſil wood. 


According to Atkins, the timidity of the natives is al- 
obſtruction to an advantageous trade with 


moſt the on ö 
this coaſt. They ſurround the ſhips in their canoes, which 
they row with great dexterity ; and if they happen to have 
A cabocero on board, fing all the while out of reſpect to 
bim. | Before they board a ſhip, they examine her cloſely, 
and when they have mounted the deck, betray their fears 
by an impatience and anxiety viſible in every countenance, 


which makes them | burry over buſineſs; and upon the 


ſlighteſt accident leap into the ſea, When a cabocero 
comes on board, he inſtantly ſhews the captain a certifi- 
cate from the laſt European ſhip that touched there, in 
teſtimony of the kindneſs with which he was treated. 


SECT. ii. 


A Deſcription of the great River Sierra Leona. The Cli- 
mate of the Country on its Banks. An Account of the prin- 
cipal Iſlands it contains. The Face of the adjacent Country; 
its Produce ; with a particular Account of a — — Fruit; 
and the Animals with which it abounds. Cuſtoms and 
Manners of the Inhabitants. 


particular account of every ſeparate kingdom in 
erra Leona, as the natural productions and manners of 
the people are in moſt places nearly the ſame ; we ſhall 
therefore proceed to the r river of Sierra Leona, 
which lies to the north-weſt of Scherbro, and is by ſome 
called Mitomba, and by others Tagrim, or Tagrin. The 
mouth of this river is three miles, ſome ſay three leagues 
wide; but on ſailing three or four miles up, its breadth is 
reduced to one mile, The entrance does not exceed two 
fathoms deep, except in a narrow channel that lies cloſe 
under the mountains, and varies from fix to ten fathoms 
water. It abounds with fiſh, but is infeſted with alli- 
tors as far as it is known to the Europeans, and pro- 
ably to its very ſource. It is bordered with fine large 
trees, and has many little iſlands all covered with F 
and particularly with the palm, whence the natives make 
great quantities of wine. Villault ſays, that when he 
was here in 1666, the Engliſh had a factory in one of the 
molt fertile and beautifuſ of theſe iſlands ; their houſe 
was built of brick and hewn-ſtone, and defended by four 
pieces of cannon and a ſmall garriſon. 

The north fide of the river being low and flat, the 
ſouthern country, which is filled with high mountains, 
is properly called Sierra Leona; but moſt voyagers give 
all the coaſt, from Seſtos to Cape Verga, this general ap- 
pellation, | 

In the open and plain country the heat of the ſun is 
intolerable before any breeze ariſes ; but as a refreſhing 
gale always ſprings up about noon, it renders the country 
very ſupportable. It muſt, however, be allowed an un- 
healthy climate, particularly to the Europeans. The 
conſtant thunder and rain, with a cloſe ſtifling heat that 
more particularly prevails during four months in the 
year, / produce ſuch a corruption of the air, that all ani- 
mal food is in a few hours reduced to a ſtate of putrefac- 
tion, and people are for ſeveral days together confined in 
their chambers, to avoid as much as poſſible the peſtilen- 
tial infection of the atmoſphere. The tornadoes ſome- 
times produce a moſt frightful and aſtoniſhing ſcene; the 
moſt horrible darkneſs comes on at mid-day, and all the 
face of nature ſeems ſuddenly changed. However, with 
whatſoever amazement and terror this may ſeize ſtrangers, 
it is ſeldom attended with any fatal conſequences ; and 
ſo powerful is cuſtom and habit, that it is but little re- 
garded by the natives. 

To return to the river: it is filled with iſlands and 
ſmall rocks that reſemble a number of hay-tricks : the 
chief iſlands are Benfe, Taſſo, and Togu; in the former 


I would be equally tedious and unneceſſary to give a 


of which the Engliſh had a factory, and a ſmall fort built 
and flanked with parapets, mounted with five | 


of ſtone, 
| 3 
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pieces of heavy artillery, with ati intermediate curtain 


and platform mounted with ten cannon, The'garriſon 
was generally compoſed of twenty-five white men, and 
thirty free negroes, who lived in huts covered by the 
cannon of the fort; but in 1704 this fortreſs was taken 
without reſiſtance by two French men of war, com- 
manded by Guerin. The garriſon then amounted to an 
hundred men, all of whom; except a gunner and fix 
ſoldiers, abandoned the fort, with their commander at 
their head, on ſeeing the ſhips approactr, After plunder. 
ing the fort, and ſeizing four thouſand elephants teeth, 
with other merchandize, the French razed it to the 
ground. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from the head of the bay of 
France, a creek near the entrance of the river, is a ba- 
ſon of freſh water, which falling from the mountains, 
is collected in this reſervoir in ſo large a quantity, that 
an hundred tons may be filled by a few hands within the 
ſpace of an hour. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this delightful ſpot, ſurrounded by hills covered with 
trees that afford a perpetual ſhade ; and, what muſt 2 
pear doubly delightful, in a country parched by the heat 
of the ſun, numberleſs caſcades glide down the moun- 
tains in gentle murmurs, or ruſhing with an impetu- 
ous ſtream with a loud noiſe, aſſiſt in giving an addition- 
2] air of coolneſs to the ſcene. The whole count 
on each fide the river is rich in rice and millet, which 
is the chief ſuſtenance of the inhabitants. The women 
grind the rice, and form it into little cakes or balls, 
which the men ſteep in water, and eat without any other 
preparation, Lemons, oranges, bananas, and cittons, 
are produced in great plenty and perfection; and far- 
ther up the country are alſo ananas, Indian figs, water- 
melons, white prunes, wild- pears, caflava, and different 
ſorts of pulſe; and theſe proviſions the natives bring on 
their ſhoulders to the ſhore, for the uſe of the ſhips in 
the road. 

But beſides theſe fruits, there are others extremely 
poiſonous, Finch in his voyage mentions a tree that 
reſembles a beach, and which the negroes call agon. 
It bears an oblong fruit like the pod of a bean, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by its ſize into three kinds, all of which 
have the moſt malignant qualities. Within the pod are 
incloſed four or five ſquare beans, encircled with a hard 
rind, within which is a yellow kernel, from whence the 
poiſon is extracted, Theſe fruit are uſed by the natives 
in poiſoning their arrows, and nothing can more effec- 
tually anſwer that purpoſe, as the ſmalleſt quantity en- 
tering the humours of the body prove fatal. 

Beſides theſe ſpontaneous productions of the earth, 
there are in great abundance deer, hogs, hares, and 
fowls, all which the mariners may purchafe for a little 
brandy, of which the natives are extremely fond, pre- 
ſerring it to the beſt palm wine: 

The mountainous parts abound in elephants, lions, 
tygers, wild boars, different ſorts of apes, together with 
ſerpents of ſo monſtrous a ſize, that if any credit is to 
be given to theſe writers, each of them is capable of 
ſwallowing a man whole. Monkeys are ſo plentiful, 
that forming themſelves into bodies, they enter the plan- 
tations, where they ravage and ſpoil every thing before 
them. One kind of theſe animals, which the natives call 
barry, is very tall, and of an amazing docility. Theſe 
are probably the ſame with the orang-outang. When 
they are taken young, they are taught to walk erect, 
and ſeldom chooſe any other poſture ; they grind rice, 
ſteep it in water, carry it in veſſels on their heads, and 
are taught to turn the ſpit when meat is * No- 
thing is too difficult for theſe imitative animals; tb 
will even open oyſters, of which they are very fond, 
with a knife. The negroes admire the fleſh of monkies, 
which they prefer to that of all other animals, except the 
elephant. It is very probable that many nations bave 
been eſteemed canibals upon no other foundation. 

The woods furniſh a retreat to an infinite number of 
pigeons, parrots, parroquets, and other birds of the moſt 
beautiful kinds ; but it is difficult to take them, on account 
of the thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the trees. 

The inhabitants of both ſides the river are not ſo black 


and flat-noſed as moſt of the other negroes who 3 
| upo 
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upon them. They adorn their ears with a great number 
of toys, and uſually mark their cheeks and noſes with 
certain figures raiſed by a red-hot iron. Their arms are 
loaded with bracelets, and their fingers with iron rings. 
Both ſexes go naked till they are fitteen years of age, at 
which time they begin to wear round the waiſt a (mall 
piece of cloth, or the leaves of trees formed into aprons, 
They likewiſe wear a leathern girdle, to which hangs a 
long knife, or a poniard; but perſons of rank appear 
abroad in a long flowing robe of ſtriped calicoe, reſembling 
the Moariſh dteſs. 

Authors ſay, that as they are naturally of a malicious, 
turbulent, and jealous diſpoſition, they ſeldom live long 
without quarrels and diſſenſions _— themſelves ; and 
that the Europeans, who are continually expoſed to their 
inſults, can contrive no better way of revenge than burn- 
ing their huts, and ruining their plantations. By this 
account it appears that if the natives are naturally mali- 
cious, theſe European intruders are no leſs fo. It is 
however acknowledged, on the other hand, that theſe 
negroes are temperate and ſober, from a diſlike to glut- 
tony and drunkenneſs : for though they are great admirers 
of brandy and other ſpirituous liquors, they are ſaid never 
to drink to exceſs, eſteeming the loſs of reaſon one of the 
moſt ſhameful vices a man can commit ; they have alſo 
great quickneſs of apprehenſion and delicacy of ſenti- 
dent, but are at the ſame time extremely laſcivious and 
effeminate. | 

Anointing their bodies, eſpecially their arms and legs, 
with palm oil, is daily practiſed by the negroes of both 
ſexes, which cannot be omitted without the imputation 
of flovenlineſs; and ſome mix with it civet, which the 
procure from civet-cats found on the banks of th 
Scherbro. . 
. Their huts are generally round, and their doors paved 
with oyſter and cockle-ſhells, two or three croſſes are 
erected in different parts of the houſe, and the whole ſur- 
rounded by limes, papas, plantain-trees, and bee-hives, 
which they make out of the trunk of a tree, and ere 
upon high poles. | 

They bave their pallavers, or halls, where the chief 
perſons of the village meet, to adjuſt differences among 
the inhabitants, or with the Europeans. On entering 
this ball they ſalute each other by bending the elbow, 
and touching the forehead with the hand. After both 
parties are heard, and the caſe fully debated, the equity 
of their ſeveral claims is ſettled by a vote of the majority 
of the judges. If a man bas been defrauded by his neigh- 


much as amounts to his own Joſs ; but he muſt prove be- 
fore the judges of that court, that he is no gainer by the 
exchange. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the interior Countries between the River Soaſtes and the 
Sierra Leona ; and in particular of the Empire of Manow, 
and the Kingdom of Quoja. Of the Policy and Government 
of the Quejans; the State of the Dandaghs, and the Cere- 
monies attending the Arrival of a foreign Ambaſſador. 


N examining the interior countries between the Seſtos 
I and the river Sierra Leona, the firſt people of note we 
meet with are the Quabes, who inhabit the ſouthern 
banks of the river Seſtos, and are a free people under 
the protection of the emperor of Manow. Next are the 
powerful nation of Folgia, and the great empire of Ma- 
now, the limits of both which are entirely unknown, 
Both theſe kingdoms are watered by the rivers Arvorada 
and Junco, which divides Folgia from the kingdom of 
Carrow. The Folgians are dependent on the emperor of 
Manow, and the Quojans upon them. _ 

This potent monarch extends his authority over all the 
neighbouring nations, who pay him an annual tribute of 
the produce of their country, or of European merchan- 
dize, purchaſed from the maritime negroes z as cowries, 
bars of iron, and glaſs toys : and the Folgians, in their 
turn, expect the ſame tribute from their vaſſals. But, 
notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion to the emperor, each 
king enjoys an unbounded juriſdiction within his own 
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territories, and can make laws, and declare peace or war, 
without the permiſſion of any other. 

The next is the powerful kingdom of Lower Quoja, 
which comprehends all the country from Cape Mafu- 
rado to the river Scherbro. Upper Quoja is ſituated 
farther to the north-weſt, and is bounded by the Scherbro 
and the kingdom of Hondo on the north, that of Silm on 
the north-weſt, and the kingdom of Eaſtern Bolm on 
the ſouth. As to the kingdom of Galis, Galavey, Hondo, 
and Carrow, we know nothing more than their names, 
and that they form a chain behind the maritime provin- 
ces from Quoja to Mitombo. It is remaikable, that the 
Quojans maintain their authority over the extenſive and 
potent kingdoms of Silm, Bolm, &c. by the ſame policy 
with which the emperor of Manow preſerves his power 
over the Folgians, Qurjans, and all the country from the 
river Seſtos to the Sierra Leona. Their councils are 
compoſed of the oldeſt, wiſeſt, and moſt experienced 
perſons in the nation ; their government is mild, and the 
diſtribution of juſtice ſimple and equitable. 

Though the Quojans are tributary to the Folgians, yet 
the prince of the Jatter people gives the king of Quoja 
the title of Dandagh, which he himſelf receives from the 
emperor of Manow ; and the king of Quoja allows it to 
the monarch of Silm and Bolm, who pay him the ſame 
ſubmiſſion that his ſuperior exacts. This title of Dandagh 
is conferred with ſome extraordinary ceremonies. - Thus, 
when the king of Quoja is inſtalled by the king of Folgia, 
he proſtrates himſelf upon the earth, till the other mo- 
narch, having ſprinkled over his body a handful of duſt, 
aſks him what title he chooſes to bear; when having 


y | made his anſwer, it is proclaimed in a loud voice by an 


herald, repeated by the king of Folgia, and ecchoed by 
the joyful and numerous aſſembly of ſpectators. Tbe 
new Dandagh being then defired to riſe, the king of Fol- 
gia inveſts him with the ſword of ſtate, puts a quiver up- 
on his left ſhoulder, a bow in one hand, and arrows in 
the other ; and the ceremony is concluded by the king of 
Quoja's doing him homage, by his making him preſents 
of cloth, table-furniture, and kitchen utenſils. 

The Dandaghs, who are abſolute within their domi- 
nions, defend their prerogatives againſt the incroachments 
of the people, and yet never ſcruple paying their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to a ſuperior Dandagh. A great part. of the ſtate of 
one of theſe princes 2 in the number of his women 
brought from diſtant countries: and when he#appears in 


public he fits leaning upon a ſhield, to ſhew that he is 
the protector of his people. 
bour, he is allowed by cuſtom to ſeize from the other as | 


When a ſubje& demands an audience of the Dandagh, 
he firſt makes preſents to the chief women of the ſeraglio, 
who carry them to the prince, and ſolicit him to permit 
ſuch a nobleman to enter his preſence, and proſtrate him- 
ſelf before him. If his majeſty conſents, the preſents are 
accepted, and the viſitor introduced; otherwiſe they are 
returned, and the petitioner retires, without preſuming to 
approach the palace again till he bas made his peace with 
the king. When the offender has obtained his pardon, 
and leave to approach the monarch, he advances ſlowly, 
with a low inclination of his body; and, on coming be- 
fore the mat on which the king is ſeated, he falls upon 
his knees, and kiſſes the king's hand, which is extended 
for that purpoſe, reſpectfully pronouncing the word Dan- 
dagh ; upon which the king anſwers, I forgive you ; and 
if he be a perſon of high rank, orders him to fit on a 
ſtool, or mat, placed at a ſmall diſtance ; otherwiſe he 
muſt ſtand in his majeſty's preſence. 

If a foreign ambaſſador is coming to court, he ſtops 
on the frontiers of the kingdom, and ſends one of his 
train with notice of his approach ; upon which a noble- 
man is immediately diſpatched to welcome him, and in 
the mean time, preparations are made for his reception. 
When he makes his public entry, he is attended by a 
multitude of the officers and guards, dreſſed in the rich- 
eſt manner of the country, each having a bow in his 
hand, and a quiver filled with arrows on bis ſhoulder, 
The proceſſion is made amidſt the ſound of warlike in- 
ſtruments, while thouſands of people dancing, keep 
time to the muſic. On their arrival at the palace, the 
ambaſſador is received between two lines of the Dan- 
dagh's body guards, new cleathed for the occaſion, and 
be es on to the chamber of audience. If he is ſent ſrom 
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the king of Folgia, his attendants are permitted the pri- 
vilege of dancing between the lines of the life-guard ; 
and when the dance is finiſhed, the whole retinue enter 
the audience-chamber, and kiſs the ground before the 
king. They then approach the throne, while the am- 
baſlador turning his back upon his majeſty, bends his 
bow, falls upon his knee, and by his menacing poſtures, 
ſhews his inclination to defend the king againit all his 
enemies. During this ceremony, his retinue dance to 
ſome ſongs compoſed in honour of the king; and the 
Quojans return the compliment, by reciting verſes in 
praiſe of the ambaſſador and his maſter. 

Theſe mutual eulogies being concluded, the ambaſſa- 
dor ſends the principal perſon in his train to proſtrate 
himſelf before the king, bis own character exempting 
him from that ſubmiſſion. Suddenly the ambaſſador 
commands ſilence, and begins his harangue, which the 
royal interpreter explains word by word. If the dif 
courſe relates to affairs of ſtate, it is referred to the 
king's council ; otherwiſe an immediate anſwer is given, 
and the ambaſſador is conducted to the apartments pro- 
vided for him- At night a number of ſervants flock to 
his houſe, to offer him their aſſiſtance in rendering his 
ſituation commodious ; and afterwards the king's wo- 


men, dreſſed in their richeſt habits, attend bim with 


plates of rice, and the moſt delicate food the couniry 
affords. In ſhort, after the king bas ſupped, he ſends 
him a large quantity of palm wine, and preſents to his 
maſter, which generally conſiſt of large veſſels and diſhes 
of copper. 


Ee r. v. 


The Manners of the interior Negroes in general; their Mar- 
riage Ceremanies; and thoſe whith attend their naming the 
Child. Their Laws in relation to Inberitances ; * e. 

- guage, and Funeral Rites, 


HE negroes of the interior countries, as well as 
thoſe on the coaſt, are ſaid to be ſo libidinous as 
to abridge their lives, and even to emaſculate themſelves 
before they teach their prime. The women, who are 
equally addicted to the pleaſures of ſenſe, uſe filters, 
potions, and herbs ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of provoca- 
tive qualities, in dreffing proviſions for their huſbands. 
This is ſaid to be their greateſt vice, and indeed, no- 
thing can be more prejudicial to ſociety; In every other 
reſpect, they are ſaid to be temperate, modeſt, gentle, 
and ſociable, in a far greater degree than the negroes on 
the coaſt. 
- They have an averſion to the ſhedding of human 
blood, and ſeldom make war but in their own defence. 
hey are united by the cloſeſt bonds of friendſhip, and 
are always ready to aſſiſt and relieve each other. If a 
friend be under misfortunes, they will ſhare their cloaths, 
their proviſions, and all they have with hint; and ſhould 
it be their caſe to be diſtreſſed, they would meet with 
the ſame treatment from him. If a perſon happens to 
die when his effects are not ſufficient to bury him, his 
friends contribute to his interment, and attend with the 
ſame reſpect as if he had divided an eſtate among them. 
Polygamy, as in all the other negro nations, is en- 
couraged ; but how numerous ſoever' their wives may 
be, the huſband chiefly attaches himſelf to one. The 
marriage ceremony is much the ſame as in other coun- 
tries, only the bridegroom muſt make three nuptial pre- 
ſents to his intended bride. The fuſt generally conſiſts 
either of a piece of coral, or ſome glaſs trinkets ; the 
ſecond is uſually compoſed of pieces of cloth for ap- 
parel; and the third is a ſmall cheſt or box, in which 
ſhe is to depoſit her moſt valuable effects. The va- 
lue of all theſe is proportioned to the wealth and af- 
fection of the bridegroom ; and, in return, the father 
of the lady makes the huſband a preſent of two ſuits 
of cloaths, a quiver filled with arrows, a ſword and 
belt, and three or four - baſkets of rice. The care of 
the male children devolves upon the father, and that of 
the females on the mothe -. Both here and on the coaſt, 
they abſtain from the connubial embrace from the inſtant 
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a woman is diſcovered to be pregnant, till after her de. 


* | 

| he child has a name given him on the tenth da 

after its birth, when the father with all his domeſtic, 
armed with bows and arrows, make a tour round the 
town, ſinging a kind of triumphant ſong, accompanied 
with inſtrumental muſic ; and all the people they meet 
in their way join their voices: afterwards a perſon 
takes the infant, and lays bim upon a ſhield that is 
placed in the midſt of the aflembly ; puts a bow and ar 
rows in the infant's hands, and then pronounces a long 
diſcourſe to the ſpectators; after which he addreſſe 

himſelf to the infant, wiſhing his proſperity ; that he 
may reſemble his father, and like him be induſtrious 
| faithful, and hoſpitable ; that he may be able to build 
his own houſe, and to conduct his own affairs; have 
no inclination for the wives of his neighbours, but be 
affectionate to his own ; and, in ſhort, that he may be 
neither a drunkard, a glutton, or a ſpendthriſt. The 
harangue being concluded, he gives him a name re- 
ſtores him to the arms of his mother or nurſe, and the 
aſſembly diſperſes, except a few ſelect friends, who 
have an entertainment provided for them, and ſpend the 
day in ſeſtivity and mirth. 

If the child prove a female, it is carried by the mo- 
| ther or nurſe to the midſt of the town, where the con- 
courſe is greateſt, and there laid upon a mat, with a 
ſtick in its hand. A female orator pronounces the ha- 
rangue, with prayers that the child may inherit the ac- 
compliſhments of the mother, and like her be poſſeſſed 
of every female virtue, as chaſtity, obedience to her 
huſband, affection for her children, and reſolution to 
N follow, and. ſupport her lord in all dangers and diffi- 
culdes. 

The eldeſt ſon is allowed to inherit all the effects 
and women of his father, except his giving ſmall por- 
tions to the younger ſons ; but a matried man who dies 
without male iſſue, paſſes over his daughters, and leaves 
his ſubſtance to his nephews ; and if the whole male line 
happens to be extinct, the effects then belong to the 
erown, only the king is to ſee that care be taken of the 
daughters. ' 

he chief employment of theſe negroes conſiſts in cul- 
tivating the earth ; for they have no fiſhing, except in 
a few rivers ; nor trade, but in exchanging the produc- 
tions of their plantations for the fiſh and other commo- 
dities found among the negroes of the coaſt. 

The general language of the inland countries is the 
Quojan, though ſeveral provinces have particular dia- 
lects, which almoſt form a new language. The negroes 
of rank endeavour to talk with elegance, and are parti- 
cularly fond of fimilies, allegories, and parables. Thus 
the moſt trivial diſcourſe has ſomething of poetical orna- 
ment. Nor are they entirely ignorant of the ſciences, 
eſpecially aſtronomy, for they diſtinguiſh the time of the 
night by the ſtars, | | 
In this country the ceremonies of interment in gene- 
ral reſemble thoſe related of the other neighbouring 
nations, but differ in ſome particulars. The body being 
waſhed, they prop it up in an erect poſture, adorn 
the bair, dreſs it in its beſt cloaths, put a bow and ar- 
| row in its hands; and in the mean while the friends per- 
form a kind of mock ſkirmiſh ; after which falling upon 
their knees with their backs to the corpſe, they with a 
menacing air draw their dows, and yow to be revenged 
on any one who has been aoceſlary to the death of their 
friend, or ſhall dare to aſperſe his character. They then 
ſtrangle ſome of their ſlaves, whom they exhort to at- 
tend their friend in the next world with great diligence ; 
but before theſe unhappy victims are thus offered at the 
ſhrines of ſuperſtition and ignorance, they feed them 
with all the delicacies the country affords. At length 
the corpſe is laid upon a plank or bier, and carried up- 
on the ſhoulders of men to the grave, into which it is 
thrown, together with the bodies of the ſacrificed ſlaves, 
their mats, bafons, and kitchen utenſils. Over all is 
thrown another mat, and upon this abundance of earth. 
The relations build round the grave a hut, with an iron 
rod at the top, to which is ſuſpended the bow and ar- 


tows, and other arms of the deceaſed, by way of eſ- 
* cutcheon. 
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cutcheon. But if the deceaſed be a female, inſtead of 
arms, they hang up all the implements of domeſtic in- 
duſtry. For ſeveral months all kind of proviſions and 
liquors are brought to the tomb to nouriſh the deceaſed 
in the next world; for they ſuppoſe it will be ſome time 
before he has cleared his new plantations, and formed 
connections in a ſtrange country. 

They uſually bury all who belong to the ſame family 
in one grave, at a ſmall diſtance from the place where 
they have died, and theſe burying-places are generally 
choſen in ſome deſerted village. They efteem human 
blood too precious to be ſpilt, and therefore ſtrangle the 
ſlaves deſtined for ſacrifices, This barbarous cuſtom, 
however, declines in moſt provinces; and where it is 
fill retained, the parents uſually conceal themſelves and 
children upon the leaſt appearance of danger to the 
king's life, when a number of theſe ſacrifices are 

e. 


SECT, VI. ö 
O the Religion of the interior Kingdoms of Sierra Leona, 


HESE different nations acknowledge one Supreme 

Being, the Creator of all things, to whom they 
attribute infinite power, infinite knowledge, and omni- 
preſence; this being they call Canno. They believe that 
the dead are converted into ſpirits, whom they call 
januanins, or protectors, who are employed in guarding 
their former friends. A negroe who flies from any dan- 
ger, haſtes to the tomb of his patron ſpirit ; and if he 
eſcapes, it is attributed to his protection, in return for 
which he ſacrifices a cow, rice, and palm wine, in the 
preſence of the living friends of the januanin, who ſing 
and dance round the tomb, When the Quojans have 
received any injury, they fly to the groves, the ſuppoſed 
refidence of the januanins, and there pouring out their 


complaints, beſeech them to grant their aſſiſtance in ob- 


taining revenge, or to mediate with Canno in their behalf. 
In all difficulties and emergencies, they have likewiſe re- 
courſe to them. In ſhort, their veneration for the ſpirits 
of the deceaſed is extreme. Every village has a ſacred 
grove ſet apartfor their worſhip, to which great quantities 
of proviſions are brought in the proper ſeaſons, Here 
perſons labouring under affliction, implore aid of the ja- 
nuanins; but women, children, and ſlaves, are prohibited 
entering theſe ſacred retreats ;' for a treſpaſs of this nature 
would paſs for the moſt abominable ſacrilege, which they 
ſuppoſe would be inſtantly puniſhed in the moſt exem- 
plary and rragical manner. 

The Quojans have no leſs faith in magicians and 
ſorcerers than in ſpirits; for' theſe they imagine ſuck 
human blood, and are the inveterate enemies of man- 
kind, They likewiſe believe, there are other enchanters 
whom they ſtile billis, that have a power over the ſca- 
ſons, and can forward or eatirely ſtop the growth of 
rice, | 

The Quojans never venture to paſs through a wood 
without company, for fear of meeting with a billi buſied 
in culling plants and herbs ; and generally fortify them- 
ſelves with a charm againſt the ſava or devil, and all 
his miniſters. 

" Theſe imaginary inviſible agents, eſpecially the janu- 
anins, are made the moving ſprings by which the affairs 
of government are conducted; for if a woman be accul- 
ed of adultery, and no other proof but the allegation of 
her huſband appears, ſhe is acquitted upon beſeeching a 
ſpirit named belli poari, to confound her if ſhe varies 
from the truth; but if ſhe be afterwards convicted, the 
law ordains that her huſband ſhall bring her in the night 
to a public place, where a council fits. Here, after in- 
voking the januanins, her eyes are covered, to prevent 
her ſeeing thoſe beings, who are to carry her out of the 
world; and ſhe is left for a while in the belief, that this 
will certainly be her fate. When ſhe has ſuffered the 


moſt dreadful apprehenſions, and the moſt painful ſuſ- 
pence, the oldeſt in council begins a ſolemn diſcourſe 
on the ſhamefulneſs of a diſorderly life, threatening her 
with the moſt cruel puniſhment if ſhe perſiſt in it. Sud- 
denly a confuſed murmur, _ palles for the voice of 
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the jananuins is heard, declaring that though her crime 
merits the moſt rigorous chaſtiſement, ſhe will be par- 


doned on account of its being her firſt tranſgreſſion; 
enjoining certain mortifications, and recommending the- 


moſt auſtere chaſtity. But if ſhe fall a ſecond time 
under the ſame cenſure, and the preſumptions are clear, 
the bellimo or high-prieſt, wich one of his miniſters 
and proper officers, go early to her houſe, making a 
prodigious noiſe with a kind of rattles, and ſeizing her, 
bring her to court, obliging her to walk three times 
round the market-place, attended by the ſame noiſe and 
inſtruments, all of the ſociety of belli being admitted 
evidences of what happens. Then, without hearing her 
defence, or. promiſes of reformation, they conduct hee 
to a wood ſacred to the januanins, from which time 
ſhe is never more heard of, nor are the people ever per- 
mitted to mention her name; the negroes being ſo credu- 
lous as to imagine, that ſhe is carried out of the world by 
her ney 

hey have a feſtival at the approach of the new 
moon, which is chiefly obſerved in the country villages z 
but ſtrangers are not allowed to be preſent at theſe cere- 
monies. The reaſon they aſſign for this practice is more 
ridiculous than the cuſtom itſelf; for they ſay, that the 
firſt day of the moon being a bloody day, their rice would 
change to a red colour, were theſe ceremonies to be neg- 
lected. 

There are other ſuperſtitious ceremonies equally ob- 
ſerved by the negroes of Manow, Folgia, Hondo, Se- 
ſtos, Silm, and Bolm; in each of which is eſtabliſhed a 
ſociety called belli, which is properly a ſeminary for the 
education of youth, of which the king is viſitor or ſu- 
perior. Here the young men learn to dance, fight, 
fiſh, hunt, and eſpecially to chant a certain hymn called 
bellidong, or the praiſes of Belli, conſiſting of the re- 
petition of ſome lewd expreſſions, joined to the moſt in- 
decent and laſcivious poſtures. 

This ſchool is always ſeated in a thick wood of palm 
trees, and includes a compaſs of nine or ten miles, in 
which they build huts, and clear plantations, for the 
ſupport of the ſcholars. All females are forbid to ap- 
proach the ſacred grove ; and, to render this prohibition 
the more effectual, the girls are taught from their infan 
to believe, that if they violate ſo ſacred a law, the bellis 
will deſtroy them with the moſt excruciating tortures, The 
ſtudents are alſo ſtrictly forbid to paſs beyond certain 
bounds, or to converſe with any but the ſtudents, during 
the time they ſtay there, which is five years; and as thele 
are known by a peculiar mark, no excuſe is admitted to 
extenuate the offence, This mark is extremely | viſible, 
it conſiſting of cicatrices made from the ear to the ſhoulder 
by hot irons : a painful operation, to which all muſt ſub- 
mit before they are duly matriculated ; after which they 
have a new name. 

While they reſide in this retreat, they goentirely naked. 
On the day they have finiſhed their ſtudies, they are con- 
ducted to a village built for that purpoſe, where they re- 
ceive the viſits of their relations of both ſexes, where they 
have all the conveniencies of bathing and anointing 
themſelves, | 

After their friends have ſpent a few days in poliſhing 
their manners, their necks are adorned with glaſs beads 
and leopards teeth, their legs are encircled by copper 
rings and bells, and their head covered with a cap of 
oſier. With theſe marks of wiſdom, and a cap adorn- 
ed with plumes of feathers, they are publickly conduc- 
ted to the palace, where they are ranged in order, amidſt 
ſurrounding crowds of ſpectators, eſpecially women, 
who flock from all parts to gratify their curioſity. They 
firſt uncover their heads, and afterwards repcat one after 
another, the hymn and dance taught them at the col» 
lege for this occaſion. The dance being finiſhed, each 
ſagona, or teacher, calls his own pupil, and delivers 
him over to his parents, letting them know the name 
he had given him upon entering the college. | 

A perſon who has paſſed through his ſtudies. with re- 
putation, is eſteemed qualified for all employments, and 
is entitled to a number of important privileges z but the 
quolgas, or dunces, who have either not been admitted 
into the ſociety, or were incapable of inſtruction, are 
by an eſtabliſhed law excluded from all public * : 
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They have al'o a female inſtitution of the ſame na- 
ture. At a time appointed by the king, a number of 
ſmall huts are erected, in the midſt of a remote wood, for 
the reception of thoſe young females who chuſe to be 
initiated into the myſteries of the ſociety. When they 
firſt meet, the ſoguilly, an ancient matron of diſtinction, 
appointed by the king to preſide over the reſt, enters 
upon the office, by giving an entertainment to her ſcho- 
lars, and then exhorts them to comply with the laws of 
the ſiſterhood, to live together in perfect harmony, and 
labours to reconcile them to this "ſhort receſs of four 
months from the world. Upon this, they ſhave their 
heads, throw off the few cloaths they wear, and remain 
naked during their abode in the r They are no 
ſooner ſtripped, than they are conducted to a rivulet, 
where they are waſhed, anointed, and circumciſed, by 
cutting off part of the clitoris ; an operation ſoon over, 
and eafily healed. 

Their ſtudies conſiſt in learning to dance and fing 
verſes, which are equally indecent, both in the words 
and poſtures, with thoſe taught the boys in the male 
college. No men are allowed to viſit them, and even the 
women Who enter their bounds are firſt ſtripped naked. 
When the time of their noviciate is expired, their parents 
ſend them pieces of ſcarlet cloth, copper rings and 
bracelets, glaſs necklaces, and other ornaments. Thus 
equipped, they march to the royal palace, preceded by 
the matron, the inhabitants of whole provinces aſſembling 
to behold them. There the matron fits idle, while the 
girls friſk it away, dance and ſing merrily to the ſound 
of a tabor; after which they are delivered to their ſeve- 
ral families, with applauſes proportioned to their merit, 
and the proficiency they have made. 


SECT. VIL 


A Deſcription of the River Gambia, and of the Engliſh and 
other European Forts upon it ; with a conciſe Account of the 
Trade carried on with the Negroes on its Banks. 


HE great river Gambia was formerly known by the 
name of Gambro, which is ſtill retained by the 
French. This river —_ itſelf into the ocean be- 
tween Cape Verd and Cape Roxo; or, to ſpeak with 
more preciſion, between Cape St. Mary on the ſouth, 
and Bird, or broken Iſland, on the north, which are {1x 
leagues diſtant from each other. The river is divided by 
a multitude of iſlands and ſand banks; and its broadeſt 
channel does not exceed three leagues. At Joar, fifty 
leagues up the river, it is a mile broad; a forty gun ſhip 
may fail up thither: and at Baracconda, which is five 
hundred miles diſtance from its mouth, it is navigable 
for ſhips of a hundred and fifty tons burthen. The 
ſeaſon.for making this voyage is from December till June, 
when the river flows in a tmooth, equal, and not very 
rapid ſtream ; but during the reſt of the year the paſſage 
up it is difficult, if not impaſſable, on account of the ex- 
traordinary ſwell occaſioned by the rains, which fall in 
theſe countries with great violence. 

Many attempts have been madb4to penetrate to the 
ſource of this river; but all uf them have been un- 
ſucceſsful, the Engliſh ſeldom reaching farther than Ba- 
racconda. | | | 

From James's iſland, which is near the mouth of the 
river, to Baracconda, the ſoundings are never leſs than 
four fathoms and a half in the ſhalloweſt parts of the 
true channel, -and are generally from five to eleven. The 
river is enriched with a multitude of. beautiful iſlands, 
| ſome covered with wood, and filled with animals. Theſe 
frequently render it extremely narrow; but balance that 
inconvenience by adding to its depth, from the water be- 
ing there confined within narrower limits. | 

As the chief trade with the natives of Gambia is carried 
on with the Engliſh, we ſhall begin with deſcribing their 
ſettlements upon it. The time when they firſt began to 
frequent it cannot be determined; nor is it known who 
were the firſt Europeans that eſtabliſhed this commerce. 
However, Labat aſſerts, that the merchar s of Dieppe and 
Roan were conſiderable traders on this river before the 
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Portugueſe began their diſcoveries in Africa z but as the 
Normans found it leſs advantageous than their commerce 
with the coaſt of Guinea, which brouzht gold and Ivory 
to France, they at laſt abandoned it for their eſtabliſh. 
ments on the ſouthein coaſt of Africa. | 

Whether there be any truth in the above aſſertion, we 
ſhall not here pretend to determine ; it is certain that the 
Portugueſe, eager in the ſcarch of diſcoveries, and of 
whatever could contribute to the advancement of trade 
eſtabliſhed factories, not only along the coaſt, but in the 
interior kingdoms up the Gambia, as high as the Engliſh 
trade at preſent z which is proved by the ruins of man 
'orts in different places. The Englith at length ſucceed. 
ed the Portuzueſe in the trade of this river, ſeizing a 
number of advantageous poſts which they had abandoned 
and fortified themſelves on a ſmall iſland between Al. 
breda and Jilfray, ſituated at the diſtance of fix miles 
from the mouth of the river. Here they built a fort 
Which was razed to the ground by the French, and ofter- 
wards by pirates ; a loſs which the company could neyer 
have recovered without the aſſiſtance of parliament. 

The next eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh company is on 
the river Cabata, which falls into the Gambia almoſt 
oppoſite to the !outh ſide of James's iſland ; but here the 
trade is inconſiderable, the chief purpoſe of the factory 
being to furniſh James's Fort with proviſions. On the 
nortn fide of the tiver, oppoſite to James's Iſland, ſtands 
the Eogliſh factory of Jilfray, or Gillyfree, which is 
pleaſantly ſituated, and ſuppli-s James's Port with all 
kinds of vegetables. Here the king of Barra exacts a duty 
upon all ſhipping that paſs up the river, to which tne 
Engliſh are obliged to ſubmit, _ 

— Fort, or, as it is uſually called, James Fort, is 
ſituated in a ſmall iſland of the ſame name, in the mid- 
dle of the Gambia, the whole breadth of the river being 
here about ſeven miles. The iſland is the property et 
the Engliſh ; but ſubje& to a ſmall tribute to the king 
of Barra. It is about three quarters of a mile round; the 
fort is regular, and defended by four batteries, each 
mounting ſeven pieces of cannon, which on every fide 
command the river. Under the walls of the fort, facing 
the water, are erected two batteries, each mounted with 
four twenty-four pounders ; and between both are plant- 
ed ſmaller guns for ſalutes. The whole artillery of the 
fort amounts to forty-five pieces of cannon. Within the 
walls are a number of very commodious apartments for 
the governor, chief merchants, factors, writers, and 
military officers, the lower. apartments being employed 
in magazines and ſtoſe-houſes. The ſoldiers, artificers, 
ſervants, and flaves of the fort are lodged in barracks, 
without the walls; but are built with ſtone and lime, 
and are as ſtrong and convenient as the fort itſelf, the 
whole being ſurrounded with paliſadoes, by the river, 
and by canals drawn from it, Underneath the apart- 
ments of the ſervants are magazines, and the flaves are 
lodged below the ſoldiers barracks. Centinels are placed 
at proper poſts, and the garriſon kept in conſtant duty 
and ſecurity, a patrole being ſent round at certain hours 
to examine into the ſituation of the fort, and to make a 
report to the governor. | 

The next Engliſh faQtory is at Vintain, or Bintan, 
upon a river of the ſame name, which falls into the 
Gambia about ſix miles above James's Fort. The chief 
commerce of this ſmall factory conſiſts in hides, ivory, 
and wax. Eight miles farther up the river is a factory 
called Jereja, ſituated in a kiogdom of the ſame name, 
which affords little trade beſides that of wax, of which 
there is great plenty. The next is a ſmall factory at 
Tankeoval, in the kingdom of Caen, on the ſouth ſide 
of the Gambia ; and fomething bigher up the river is the 
ſactory of Joar, ſituated three miles up the country in the 
dominions of the king of Barſally. There is not upon the 
whole river a more flouriſhing trade than is carried on by 
this town and factory. Higher up the river are the ſac- 
tories of Samy, that of Yamyakenda, and that of Fataden- 
da; which laſt place is ſituated at leaſt four hundred 
and eighty miles from the ſea, and yet Mr. Moore ob- 
ſeryes, that the river is as broad as the Thames at Til- 
bury fort, Here the Gambia, with its beautiful wind- 


ivgs, forms a moſt agreeable proſpect, only n 
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the verdure of the trees and the fertility of the adjacent 
country at Cantor, ſeveral provinces of which are ſur- 
rounded on three ſides by theſe delightful curvatures of 
the river, | 
The principal articles of trade on this river are gold, 
ſlaves, ivory, and wax; for as to the . it is not 
yet brought to any degree of perfection. The factors 
ſome years purchaſe above two thouſand flaves, moſt of 
which are priſoners of war, perſons ſtolen from neigh- 
bouring countries, or criminals; though ſome are the 
children of thoſe who are born flaves, and are bred by 
the deſcendants of the Portugueſe, who make them an 
article of trade. Since the ſlave trade became ſo profi- 
table to the negro princes, it has ſubverted the courſe of 
juſtice ; and not only every crime, but every ſlight miſ- 
demeanor is puniſhed with ſlavery. Thus murder, adul- 
tery, theft, and robbery, are confounded with the moſt 
trivial faults, and all puniſhed in the ſame manner. 
Moore obſerves, that a negro ſhooting an arrow at a 
ger who had killed his goat, . had the misfortune to 
ſlay a man; when, though the king was informed of the 
circumſtances of this fact, he had the inhumanity to ſell 
the offender, with his wife, children, and effects, among 
the other ſlaves for whom he had bargained with the 
Engliſh. : 
Laine quantities of ivory are ſometimes brought to the 
faQories from Mundingo. The negroes procure it either 
by bunting elephants, and laying them with their arrows, 
ſwords, darts, or from ſuch of theſe animals as have died 
a natural death. The bees-wax, of which prodigious 
uantities are produced in all the kingdoms along the 
ambia, is another article of commerce. 


SECT. VIIL 


Of the dom of Mundingo, with an Account of the Manners 
2 a 2 Cuſtoms of the Natives. l 

ERE are a great variety of kingdoms, principa- 
lities, and petty ſtates between the rivers Sierra 
Leona and Senegal, of which we ſcarcely know the names, 
travellers having related only ſuch trivial circumſtances 
as fell under their own obſervation, or occurrences merely 
relating to the trade and navigation of the Gambia; but, 
with reſpect to the extent of the dominions, and the pe- 
culiar cuſtoms of the different nations, their religion, po- 
licy, and laws, they are almoſt entirely ſilent; and we 
know little except what relates to the Mundingoes, 
Jolloiffs, Pholeys, or Foulies, and Portugueſe, 
this country was conquered by theſe laſt people, about } 
the year 1420, ſome of that nation ſettled in it, who 
have cohabited with theſe Mundingoes, till they are 
now nearly as black as they; but as they ſtill retain a 
ſort of baſtard-Portugueſe language, and as they chriſten 
and marry by the help of a prieſt annually ſent thither 
trom St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, they 
ſtill eſteem themſelves Portugueſe Chriſtians, as much as 
if they were aQually natives of Portugal ; and nothing 
makes them more angry than to call them negroes, that 
being a term they uſe only for ſlaves. 

"The various nations that dwell on the banks of th. 
Gambia, and extend to Cape Verga, have the general 
name of Mundingoes, and are ſaid to reſemble each other 
not only in their complexion, features, and language, 
but in their manners and policy. This kingdom is of 
vaſt extent, both along the coaſt, and into the interior 
countries on the banks of the Gambia; but its frontiers 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty, 

Moore obſerves, that the natives are generally of a 2 
black complexion, and are remarkable for the flatneſs of 
their noſes and the thickneſs of their lips. Janequin, 
however, affirms, that theſe features are by no means 

natural to them, but the conſequence of the cuſtom of 
| the women's ſuckling their children over their ſhoulders ; 
and Moore attributes it to the great care taken to form 
their features to that caſt ; for nothing, he obſerves, is 
in their opinion ſo beautiful as large noſtrils, flat noſes, 
thick lips, and among the women large, looſe, and flabby 
breaſts. 
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The people are ſociable, rational, and humane: When 
ever Mr. Moore viſited their towns, he met with the moſt 
cordial reception, the men running out to welcome, his 
arrival by killing his hands; though ſome women, who 
had never beheld a white man, fled at the ſight of him. 
Some have preſſed him to enter their huts, have enter- 
tained him in the beſt manner they were able, and brought 
out their wives and daughters for him to ſalute; their 
aſtoniſhment and curioſity being equally raiſed by his 
complexion, habit, ſpeech and manners. | | 
T heſe people are in general briſk and lively, and con- 
ſume half their time in muſic, dancing, mirth, and a 
good-humoured gaiety ; yet being fond of company, and 
at the ſame time warm and impetuous, they fall into 
frequent quarrels, and the unhappy diſcord of the night 
tarniſhes the pleaſures of the day, Nothing is more uſual, 
upon any affront or injurious expreſſion, than challenges 
to ſingle combat; but their heat ſubũding almoſt as ſoon 
as kindled, they ſeldom fight a deliberate battle, ſor all 
the blows that are uſually given are the effects of ſudden 
paſſion, But when they really engage, nothing can be 
more furious than the animoſity with which they ruſh 
upon each other with whatever weapons come. in their 
way. The fury of tygers, ſays Jobſon, is far inferior 
to their's, every organ and limb expreſſing the moſt ri- 
veted hatred; their eyes ſeem to dart fie; they gnaſhtheic 
teeth, and pour forth the moſt opprobrious and vilifyin 
expreſhons ; and when they thus fight, the diſpute is end- 
ed by the death of one of the parties, and ſometimes in a 
bloody war between two nations, each taking part with 
their countrymen, 
In points of honour they are extremely jealous, par- 
ticularly in reſpect to pride of birth and anceſtry, While 
Mr. Moore was at Butto, on the river Gambia, he ſaw 
a diſpute of honour ariſe between Bo- John, a prince of 
the blood, and a ſon of the reigning monarch. Each flew 


to arms, and were ficed with ſuch reſentment, that the 


— had the utmoſt difficulty to prevent ſatal con- 
equences; and yet the whole contention only proceeded 
from a compariſon of their pareutage. Ih ugh they 
were parted, there was no preventing a formal challenge, 


after which the author found it no hard maiter to tecon- 
eile them; but at the very time they were vowing a ſin- 
cere friendſhip, they alſo threatened to reſume the diſpute 
as ſoon as they had a proper opportunity, as if they 
thought menaces neceſlary to prevent the by-ſtarders en- 


tertaining a mean opinion of their courage, | 

The 4 of the people who inhabie the interior 
parts of the country is at preſent much altered for the bet- 
ter, for they were formerly extremely crafty and knaviſh, 
even in the moſt trifling affairs. If a perſon had ſold an 
thing in the morning, it was allowable for him to retra 
his bargain, upon offering reſtitution before ſun- ſet: a 
cuſtom that gave occaſion for much fraud ; for if a per- 
ſon had bought only a fowl, or an egg, he could not, 
without much danger, eat it before the next day, as he 
might be ſubject to pay ten times the value, ſhould reſti- 
tution be demanded, and he unable to produce the equiva- 
lent. Theſe pernicious practices are, however, in a 
good meaſure aboliſhed, commerce witch ſtrangers hav- 
ing ug them the neceſſity of being delicate in points 
that affect their credit. 

The men ſalute each other by ſhaking bands; but 
if a man ſalutes a woman, he runs his noſe cloſe to 
her, as if to ſmell her, and falls back twice. It is tFe 
higheſt indignity to offer their left hand in ſalutations. 
When a man, after an abſence of two or three days, re- 
turns to his family, his women throw themſelyes on their 
knees before him; and their omitting this mark of re- 
ſpect is thought a great crime, and a proof of their lit- 
tle eſteem for their lord. 

Every thing relating to domeſtic cxconomy is left to 
the care of the women, while the men cultivate the rice 
wanted for the family, and ſpend the reſt of their time 
in indolence. After laying up what is ſufficient for their 
own conſumption, the women have a right to diſpoſe of 
the reſt ; but are accountable to their huſbands for the 
profits. The ſame regulations take place with reſpe& to 
their pouliry, of which they, breed a great number; for 


| theſe 1 are their principal ſupport, and no inconſi- 
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a pride in keeping a crowd of ſlaves, whom they treat 
in ſokind, gentle, and humane a manner, that it is not 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh the maſter from the ſlave : the women, 
in particular, wear necklaces, bracelets, and ear-rings of 
ſilver, amber, and coral; and Mr. Moore ſays, that he 
has ſeen female ſlaves wear trinkets to the value of thirty 
pounds ſterfing. Moſt of theſe flaves are born in the 
families of their maſters, and as natural to them as 
their own children. At Butto, he adds, is a village 
of two hundred ſouls, compoſed of female ſlaves, all of 
them belonging to one nobleman of Mundingo, who 
treats them with the tenderneſs of wives and children. 
In moſt other parts of Africa the maſter has a right to fell 
all the ffaves born in his family; but in Mundingo this 
is conſidered as a crime ; fo that if any of them are dif- 
poſed of without their own confent, ' and againſt the 
will of their fellow-ſtaves, they alt abandon their maſter, 
and ſeek 4 retreat in another kingdom; for though in 
this caſe he has no power to puniſh them, yet they think 
it diſhonourable to enter into the fervice of another ma- 
ſter in the ſame kingdom. 

We might here treat of the marriages and funerals of 
the Mundingoes' ; but a deſcription of theſe and other 
ceremonies we ſhall defer to another ſection, in which 
we ſhall give a minute deſcription of the cuſtoms of the 
interior negroes on the banks of the Gambia. 
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Of tht Pholeys, or Foulies, with an Account of their Cuſtoms 
and Manners. 


divided from the kingdom of Jaloft by a lake called, 
the language of the Mundingoes, Cayor, and ſtretches 
from eaſt ta weſt about one, hundred and eighty miles; 
but its limits from ſouth to north are not aſcertained, 
though it extends a great way to the ſouthward, 
Mr. Moore, however, gives a very different account, 
and ſays, that the Pholeys live in clans, build towns, 
and are in every kingdom and country on each fide of the 
river; yet are not — — to any of the kings of the 
country, though they live in their territories ; for if 
they are uſed ill in one nation, they break up their towns 
and remove to another. They have chiefs of their own, 
who rule with ſuch moderation, that every act of go- 
vernment, ſeems rather an act of the people than of one 
man. is form of government is eaſily adminiſtered, 
becauſe the people are of a good and quiet diſpoſition, 
and ſo well inſtructed in what is juſt and right, that a 
man who does ill is the abomination of all. | 
The natives of all theſe countries, not being avaricious 
of land, defire no more than they can uſe ; and as they 
do not plough with horſes, ot other cattle, they can uſe 
but very little ; and hence the kings willingly allow the 
Pholeys to live in their dominions, and cultivate the 
4, ct 5 Gr 0 g 
The Pholeys have in genera] a tawny complexion, tho' 
many of them are of as deep a black as the Mundingoes ; 
and it is ſuppoſed that their alliances with the Moors 
have given them the mixed colour between the true 
olive and the black. They are rather of a low ſtature, 
but have a genteel and eaſy ſhape, with an air peculiarly 
delicate and agreeable. 
Though the Pholeys are the wo in the country, they 
are the greateſt planters in it. "They are extremely in- 
duſtrious and frugal, and raiſe much more corn and cot- 
ton than they conſume, which they ſell at reaſonable 
rates; and are ſo remarkable for their hoſpitality, that 
the natives eſteem it a bleſſing to have a Pholey town in 
their neighbourhood ; and their behaviour has gained 
them ſach reputation, that it is eſteemed infamous for 
Any one to treat them in an inhoſpitable manner. Their 
humanity extends to all, but they are doubly kind to 
ople of their own race ; and if they know of any one of 
their body being made a flave, they will readily redeem 
him. As they bave plenty of food, they never ſuffer 
any of their own people to want; but ſupport the old, 
the blind, and the lame equally with the others. 


Sf MFE authors affert, that the kingdom of Pholey is 
n 
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derable branch of trade. Many of the Mundingoes take | 


'Jarorrs. 


Theſe people are ſeldom angry, and Mr, Moore ob. 
ſerves, that he never heard them abuſe each other ; yer 
this mildneſs is far from proceeding from want 8 
rage, they being as brave as any people of Africa, and 
very expert in the uſe of their arms, which are javelins 
cutlaſſes, bows and arrows, and, upon occaſion, guns. 
| They uſually ſettle near ſome Mundingo town, there be. 
ing ſcarce any of note up the river that has nota Pholey 


town near it. Moſt of them ſpeak Arabic, which is 


taught in their ſchools; and they ate able to read the 
Koran in that language, though they have 2 vulgar 
tongue called Pholey. They ate ſtrict Mahometans. 
and ſcarce any of them will rink brandy, or any thin x 
ſtronger than ſugar and water. | 2 
They are fo ſkilful in the management of cattle, that 
the Mundingoes leave theirs to their care. The whole 
herd belonging to a town feed all day in the favannahs 
and, after the crop is off, in the rice grounds. They 
| have a place without each town for their cattle, ſur- 
rounded by a circular hedge, and within this encloſure 
they raiſe a ſtage about eight feet high, and eight or ten 
feet wide, covered with a thatched roof; all the ſides 
are open, and they aſcend to it by a ladder. Round this 
ſtage they fix a number of ſtakes, and when the cattle 
are brought up at night, each beaſt is tied to a ſeparate 
ſtake with a ſtrong rope made of the bark of trees. 
The cows are then milked, and four or five men ſtay 
upon the ſtage all night with their arms to guard them 
from the lions, tigers, and other wild bea Theic 
houſes are built in a very regular manner, they being 
round ſtructures placed in rows at a diſtance from each 
other to avoid fire, and each of them has a thatched roof 
ſomewhat reſembling a high-crowned hat. 

The Pholeys are alſo great huntſmen, and not only kill 
lions, tygers, and other wild beafts, but frequently go 
twenty.or thirty in a company to hunt elephants ; whoſe 
teeth they ſel], and whoſe fleſh they ſmoak-dry and eat, 
keeping it ſeveral moriths together. As the elephants 
here generally go in droves of one or two hundred, they 
do great miſchief by pulling up the trees by the roots, 
and trampling down the corn; to prevent which, when 
they have any ſuſpicion of their coming, they make fires 
ronnd their corn to keep them out. | 

The Pholeys are almoſt the only people who make 
butter, and ſell cattle at ſome diſtance up the river. They 
are very particular in their dreſs, and never wear an 
other cloaths but long robes of white cotton, which they 
make themſelves. They are always very clean, eſpeci- 
ally the women, who keep their houſes exceeding ſweet. 
They are, however, in ſome particulars very ſuperſti- 
tious ; for if they know that any perſon who buys milk 
of them boils it, they will on no conſideration fell that 
perſon any more, from their imagining that boiling the 
milk makes the cows dry, 


SECT. X. 


Of the Cuſtoms and Manners of the Faloffs ; with a con- 
ciſe Account of the Kingdoms of Damel and Barſally. 


HE Jaloffs, or Jalloiffs, inhabit the north ſide of 
the river Gambia, extending a great way into the 
interior country, and alfo to the river Senegal. Their 
complexion is exceeding black, and is more beautiful 
than that of molt of the ſurrounding nations; nor have 
they, like the Mundingoes, very flat noſes and thick 
lips. Hence the notions they entertain of beauty are 
ſaid by moſt writers to be' very different from thoſe of 
their neighbours, for they admire a ſmall well-propor- 
tioned noſe, a little mouth, thin lips, with a gentle 
pouting in the under lip, and lively eyes ; for people ge- 
nerally fix the ſtandard of beauty among themſelves, and 
judge by that ſymmetry of features that is moſt familiar 
to them. | | 
The general dreſs of the Jaloffs is a kind of looſe ca- 
licoe ſurplice, that hangs down below the knee, a 
which they ſometimes plait about the waiſt in a very 
agreeable manner. They wear a great number of gold 


| tripkets in their hair, ears, noſes, and round their necks, 
arms, 


1 


arms, and legs; but the women are particularly fond 
of theſe ornaments. „ 


SENEGAL, 


Theſe people are in general of a warlike diſpoſition, | 


and naturally ſtrong and vigorous. "Thoſe, at leaſt, who 
live near the Gambia are good-natured, humane, gene- 
rous, hoſpitable, modeſt, and are remarkable for their 
honeſty, Their eſtates chiefly conſiſt in droves of ca- 
mels, dromedaries, cows, goats, millet, and fruit. In 
the audiences they grant the Europeans, they always ap- 
pear with a becoming magnificence, and great decorum 
- of behaviour. They are uſually ſeated on a throne, and 
covered with a long red-or blue robe, adorned with tufts 
of hair from the tail of an elephant, or ſome other 
beaſt; ſmall pieces of ivory or coral, and a crown of 
oſier on their head, adorned with little horns of ſmall 

deer, antelopes, and other animals. They proceed with 
great ſolemnity to the place of audience, which in fine 
weather is commonly under the ſhade of a wide ſpread- 
ing tree, round which their guards are ranged, and al- 
ways have a pipe of tobacco in their mouths, - Nothing, 
ſays our author, can exceed the dignity with which theſe 
princes take out the pipe to interrogate an ambaſſador 
concerning his commiſſion ; for this is done with a gra- 
vity and ſolemnity of countenance and manner altoge- 
ther peculiar, and of which no European who has not 
ſeen it, can form any idea. | | 
It is ſaid that the dame], or prince of the Jaloffs 
near Senegal, has two officers under him, of very high 
rank. The one, called condy, prefides over all military 
affairs, and has the command of the army; the other, 
called the great jarafo, fits at the head of the civil af- 
fairs, and 1s chief in all courts of juſtice z whence he 
takes circuits round the provinces to hear complaints, 
and redreſs grievances. Another officer, called the Al- 
kair, is treaſurer to the crown, and has under him ſub- 
altern officers, named alcades, who are the chiefs in the 
villages where they reſide, and a kind of juſtices of the 
peace, though, in all important caſes, appeals are fre- 
- quently made to the jarafo, when he performs his cir- 

cuit.. | / . 

As there are a great number of petty kings included 
under the general name of Jaloff princes, ſo there are 
perpetual wars in ſome part or other of this large tract 
of country. When a rupture of ſome other power is 
reſolved on, the condy aſſembles the troops, which ſel- 
dom or never exceed five hundred in number ; and thus 
their greateſt battles are only ſkirmiſhes, in which very 
few are left dead in the field. It is ſaid, that in the whole 
kingdom of Damel there are ſcarce horſes ſufficient to 
mount two hundred men, and yet the ſtrength of their 
armies chiefly conſiſts in their cavalry. The king of 
Damel is, however, a potent. prince for. that part of the 
world ; his army is well ſupplied with proviſions, and 
hundreds of women daily attend the camp with live 
cattle for the uſe of the troops, as well as truit, roots, 
and all kinds of vegetables. 

The arms of the cavalry are long darts, a Kind of 
Javelin bearded like an arrow, and ſhort ſwords, which 
they uſe when they diſmount, a part of diſcipline they 
are always taught, and frequently practiſe in battle. 
The infantry are armed with ſcymetars, javelins, and a 
quiver containing ten or twelve poiſoned arrows, a 
wound from which is attended with almoſt certain death. 
Their bows are made of a kind of hard reed, which re- 
ſembles the bamboo. The negroes are ſuch excellent 
markſmen, that few of them will miſs a ſhilling at fifty 
paces diſtance ; but they fight in an irregular and tumul- 
tuous manner, both ſides marching into the midſt of the 
plain pitched upon for the engagement, without the 
leaſt order or diſcipline, their inſtruments of war 
ſounding all the while, and making à moſt horrible din, 
On their coming within a proper diſtance, the infantry 
make a general diſcharge of their arrows, after which 
they engage ſword in hand ; but having their commer- 
cial . in view, kill as ſew, and make as many pri- 
ſoners as poſſible; for the captives of all ranks and ages 
are ſold for ſlaves. Though the carnage in the field is 
frequently. inconſiderable, yet their battles havg often fa- 
tal conſequences, as few of thoſe wounded with their 
poiſoned arrows ever recover. Mr. Moore affirms, that 
the Jaloffs are extremely delicate with reſpect to mili- 
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tary honour, prefetring death to the ſmalleſt reproach on 
their courage; and this animates them no leſs than the 
dread of ſlavery, to bebave with the utmoſt intrepidity. 
Should the firſt ſhock of battle fail to decide the victory, 


they frequently renew it for. ſeveral days, and at length, 


when the obſtinacy of both ſides begins to faint under 
the fatigue of action, they enter upon a treaty, by means 
of their marbuts, who meet in the field between the two 
armies ; and if they agree about the articles of conven- 
tion, they ſwear upon the Koran to be ſaithſul to their 
engagements, bon. |; | 

ne king of Barſaily, whom Mr, Moore ſaw in 17 32, 
had a great number of women; but when he went 
abroad, he was ſeldom attended by above two, who were 
dreſſed in all their finery. The uſual - reſidence of this 
prince was then at Cahone, a town ſituated near the ſea, 
an hundred miles from Joar, another town belonging 
to the ſame king on the river Gambia. 

When this king was in want of brandy, or any other 
of the luxuries of Europe, he ſent to deſire the gover- 
nor of James's fort to diſpatch a boat with it, and in 
order to purchaſe it, plundered the neighbouring towns, 
and ſeized a number of his ſubjects, whom he ſold for 
ſlaves, and exchanged far European commodities. This 
was his method of ſupplying himſelf when at peace with 
his neighbours ; whence his people were never ſo happy 
and ſecure as when :at war, their moſt cruel enemy be- 
ing their king, and their greateſt danger ariſing from 
him ho ought to protect them in their liberties, lives, 
and property, | 

The kingdom of Barſally is divided into a number of 
provinces, over which are governors, called bumeys, 
wha pay the king an annual bomage and a certain te- 
venue or tribute. Theſe humeys — abſolute power 
within their juriſdictions, but ſeldom carry their preroga- 
tive ſo far as to incur the diſlike of the people, whoſe 
affections are the ſureſt barriers againſt the tyrannical 
encroachments of the king, His majeſty has, however, 
an abſolute authority over thoſe governors ; for if they at- 
tempt to throw off their ſubjection, bis ſtanding forces are 
always ſufficient to reduce them to- obedience : but this 
ſeldom or never happens, it being for the intereſt of both 
to live in amity, the one to acknowledge the homage that 
is due, and the other to require no more. Thus the king 
enjoys a deſpotic dominion without having the whole 
load of government upon his ſhoulders ; while the bu- 
meys enjoy all the privileges of crowned heads, except 
their being obliged to acknowledge a ſuperior ; and the 
people, when freed from violence, are in the full poſſeſ- 
lion of happineſs, by havipg a kind of mediator between 
— and the monarch, who conſiders them as his 

aves. : 

The king maintains ſo ſtriftly his deſpotic power, that 
he has no other counſellor beſides his prime miniſter, 
or rather his prime ſlave ; for nothing can be more ſer- 
vile than the implicit reſpeR paid by him to the nod of 
his maſter. This miniſter is at the Tame time general 
of the king's forces and interpreter of his will, from 
the latter of which he muſt never deviate : he is termed 
the great ſarbro, or maſter. of the horſe, and upon all 
public occaſions bears the ſword of ſtate before the 
king. | 


8 ECT, . 


A particular Deſcription of the River Senegal, and the 
Country on its Banks; with an Account of the valuable 
Drug called Gum Senegal, or Gum Arabic, the Manner 
in which it is produced, and the Congueſt of the Country 
by the Engliſh. ; 


E now come to the great river Senegal, the ſource 

of which is as little known as that of the Gam- 
bia. Some geographers maintain, that it is one of the 
channels by which the Niger diſcharges its waters into 
the Atlantic ocean. The Niger riſes in the eaſtern 
parts of Africa, and after a courſe of above three hun- 
dred miles, nearly due eaſt and weſt, is ſaid to divide 
into three branches, the moſt ſouthern of which is the 


| Sierra Leona, the middle the Gambia, and the - moſt 
| nor- 
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northerly the Senegal; whence all this tract of country 
deſcribed in this chapter, obtained the name of Nigri- 
tia, from the river Niger. This opinion can, however, 
be no otherwiſe ſupported than by conjectures, and can- 
not poſſibly be decided till voyagers have carried their 
diſcoveries much farther up theſe rivers; though there 
is no doubt, that one of them is at leaſt that called by 
the ancients the Niger. 

The Senegal is one of the largeſt rivers of Africa; 
for from the lake Benin, the fartheſt part to which the 
Europeans bave penetrated, it is two thouſand four hun- 
dred miles to the ſea. In this courſe it generally pro- 
ceeds from the eaſt to the weſt ; but within two leagues 
of the ocean it takes a ſudden turn to the ſouth, and 
for the remainder of its 1 4 is ſeparated from the ſea 
only by a natural ridge, in ſome places not above two 
hundred yards broad, By this curve it prolongs its courſe 
for twenty-five leagues farther from north to ſouth, till 
at length it diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, in the ſix- 
teenth degree of north latitude. 

Both this river, the Gambia, and Sierra Leona, over- 
flow their banks like the Nile, and much about the ſame 
time of the year. The Senegal is forty days before it 
comes to its height, and when it has over-flowed its 
banks, its — is difficult to be found by thoſe who 
have rowed up it in boats. The French once ſent thirty 
men up this river, who rowed a thouſand miles ; but ſuf- 
fered ſuch hardſhips, that only five returned back alive. 
Their boat once tuck faſt, tis ſaid, on the tops of trees, 
and with great difficulty they diſengaged it. 

This great river 1s . rapid at its mouth, which 
is attributed to ſo large a body of water being confined 
within ſo narrow a channel ; the mouth of the river be- 
ing only half a league over, and choaked up by a bar, 
which renders the paſſage exceeding difficult and dange- 
rous; eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon, when the prodigi- 
ous ſwell of the river, and the ſouth-weſt winds, oppoſed 
to its rapid courſe, raiſe waves of ſo 1 a height 
at the bar, that their claſhing reſembles the ſhock of moun- 
tains, and are ſaid to be ſo furious as to daſh in pieces the 
outeſt ſhips : yet, according to Labat, the worſt ſeaſon, 
with reſpe& to commerce, is in September and Novem- 
ber, when the winds blowin northerly, exclude all na- 
vigation, even of the ſmalleſt boats. 

T bis bar is doubly dangefous, not only on account of 
the violence of the waves, but the ſhallowneſs of the wa- 
ter, and the ſhifting of the bar after floods and heavy 
rains, by which the channels are loſt, and new ſound- 
ings become neceſſary to diſcover them. 'The Senegal 
would indeed be quite ſhut up, were it not for one chan- 
nel, four hundred yards broad, and two fathoms deep, 
that has long kept its ſituation immoveable. "The moſt 
proper time for ctoſſing the bar is from March to Septem- 
ber, when the winds are variable, and the bar fixed till 
the enſuing rainy ſeaſon. 

A perſon has no ſooner croſſed the bar, than he finds 
himſelf in a ſmooth and gently gliding river, four fa- 
thoms deep. 

On advancing a league higher up the country, on the 
ſouth fide, it is covered with a beautiful verdure ; lofty 
trees of different kinds are in perpetual bloom, and fil- 
led with a variety of birds ; ſome red, others blue, and 
others black, of the ſize of a linnet, and of the brighteſt 
colours ; and with ſquirrels and monkeys that divert the 
paſſengers, by playing a thouſand antic tricks; and nu- 
merous flocks are ſeen ſkipping around. The country 
alſo abounds with elephants, lions, and other wild beafts ; 
but the former do no hurt, except they are firſt attacked. 
In ſome places the low grounds are covered with thorny- 
trees, that riſe toa prodigious height, and bear large 
bunches of bright yellow flowers, of a fragrant ſme]. 
The bak of theſe trees is of different colours, as black, 
green, white, and red; the colour of the timber nearly 
reſembles that of the bark; though, from its hardneſs, it 
' ſeems a ſpecies of the ebony: and yet the flowers of theſe 
different kinds are exactly the ſame. 

The river has a great number of iſlands covered with 
trees, fruits, herbage, and birds ; but none of theſe were 
put to any uſe by the French company, except the iſland 
of Senegal, on which ſtands fort Louis, in ſixteen de- 
grees five minutes north latitude. 'T his iſland is fituated 
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in the middle of the river four or five miles from its en. 
tiance, and is two thouſand three hundred yards in length 
from north to ſouth 3 but at the end towards the Dake it 
is no more than one hundred and eighty yards; at the 
oppoſite extremity three hundred and ſixty, and two 
hundred and ſixty yards in that part where the fort ſtands 

The iſland is a dry, ſandy, and barren ſpot of ground, 
deſtitute of water during one half of the year, it havins 
neither ſprings nor wells, and the water of the river be 

ing too ſalt for uſe. : 

he fort of St. Louis is a quadrangle, and h 

baſtions of conſiderable Arendt; but ” greateſt 3 
of the fort is its natural ſituation. The cannon of the "ru 
are numerous, and the arſenal well ſupplied with ſmall 
arms and ſtores. Beſides this the French had no other 
fort upon the river, butfort St. Joſeph, which ſtands about 
four leagues below the cataract at Govina, though the 

had a few faCtories in different parts. id 

The principal commodity of this country is that of 
gum Senegal, or Arabic; which is a valuable branch of 
commerce, as it is uſed in many arts and manufactures 
particularly by the painters in water colours, the filk 
"This tree deſcribed by 1 | 

This tree is deſcri y Labat as a ſpecies of aca- 
cia, ſmall, prickly, full of branches, EEE te 
leaves moderately long, very narrow, and of a perpetual 
verdure. Some ſay it bears a white flower compoſed of 
five leaves, which form a kind of cup; but other natu- 
raliſts repreſent it as formed of one leaf in the manner 
of a funne], and the flowers are in cluſters. The piſtil 
riſes from the bottom of the flower, and at length be- 
comes a pod, three or four inches long, filled with ſmai] 
round, hard, and black grains, which ſerve to propagate 
the ſpecies. Of this ſpecies of gum-tree there are 
three foreſts, all of them ſituated in the deſart north of 
the river, and at nearly equal diſtances from it. Every 
year produces two crops, if we may thus term it, of um; 
the fuſt and beſt in December, and the other in March 
The firſt tears or exſudations are the largeſt, the drieſt, 
and moſt pure, with every other advantage required in this 
drug; and the other more ſoft, glutinous, and impure, 
The December crop is gathered after the rains have ceaſed, 
and the moiſture of the earth has rendered the ſap more 
abundant ; but that in March is'procured by making in- 
ciſions in the trees, which have then too little vigour to 
produce it of themſelves. The natives ſell the gum by a 
cubic meaſure, called a quintal, which holds about two 
hundred weight, and this they exchange for goods of 
about two ſhillings value. 

The French, when in poſſeſſion of this river, import- 
ed from thence not only this gum, but elephants teeth, 
hides, bee -wax, gold duſt, cotton, oftrich feathers, am- 
bergris, indigo, and civet. | N 

he firſt Europeans who ſettled at Senegal were the 
Dutch, who fortified themſelves there ; but were driven 
from thence by the French in the year 1678. Afterwards, 
in 1692, this ſettlement was firſt taken by the Engliſh ; 
but the following year it was retaken by the French, who 
continued in poſſeſſion of it till the laſt war. In 1758, 4 
ſmall ſquadron fitted out under the command of captain 
Marſh, having on board a body of marines commanded 
by major Maſon, with a detachment of artillery, ten 
Fieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a conſiderable quan- 
ity of warlike ſtores and ammunition, were ſent againſt 
fort Louis. Captain Walker was appointed engineer, 
and Mr. Cumming,” a quaker of good ſenſe, who had 
propoſed the expedition, ſailed before to engage the ne- 
ou princes, witn whom he was acquainted, to join the 


_— | 
On the twenty-third of April this Engliſh ſquadron 
ſaw the French flag flying on Fort Loius, and came to 
an anchor in. Senegal road, after taking a large Dutch 
ſhip richly loaded with gum, and ſoon perceived that ſe- 
veral armed French ſloops were placed to diſpute the paſ- 
lage of the bar. The Engliſh immediately CO or 
landing; and having diſcovered the channel, captain 
Millar, in the London Buſs, paſſed the bar, and the next 
morning was followed by the other veſſels, ſuſtaining a 
conſtant fire from the French floops. A regular engage- 
ment now enſued, which was maintained on both ſides, 
till the buſſes and one dogger running aground, inſtantly 
| | bulged, 
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bulged, and were filled wich water. Upon this the 
troops took to their boats, and, notwithſtanding the dif- 
ficulties with which they were ſurrounded, reached the 
ſhore, where they formed in a body, and were ſoon join- 
ed by their companions in the other veſſels, the whole 
amounting to three hundred and ninety marines, beſides 
the de:achment of artillery, They immediately threw 
up an intrenchment, to prevent their being attacked by 
the natives, who lined the ſhore at ſome diſtance ; but 
this precaution was unneceſſary, for the negroes came in 
great numbers and ſubmitted ; and on the following day 
they were reinforced by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, 
who paſſed the bar in loops, with their enſigns and co- 
lours flying. 

W hile they were preparing to attack Fort St. Louis, 
two French deputies arrived with propoſals from the go- 
vernor for a capitulation, when it was agreed, that all 
the white people belonging to the French company of 
Senegal ſhould be ſafely conducted to France in an Eng- 
liſh veſſel, without being deprived of their private effects ; 
that all their merchandize and uncoined treaſure ſhould 
be delivered up to the victors: that the forts, ſtore- 
houſes, veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every article be- 
longing to the company in that river, ſhould be inſtantly 
put into the hands of the Engliſh : that the free natives 
of Fort Louis ſhould remain in the quiet poſleflion of 
their effects, and the free exerciſe of their religion ; and 
that all the negroes, mulaitoes, and others, ſhould be at 
their option, either to remain in the place, or to re- 
tire to any other part of the country. 

This-capitulation was no ſooner agreed upon, than 
the captains Campbell and Walker were ſent up the 
river with a flag of truce, to ſee the articles ſigned and 
executed. Mean while the negroes on the iſland took 
arms, and blocked up the French in Fort Louis, reſolv- 
ing to defend the place, unleſs they were included in the 
capitulation, inſiſting that the French director-general 
ſhould be permitted to remain with the natives as a ſe- 
curity for that article of the capitulation in which they 
were concerned. The Engliſh readily granted this |re- 
gueſt, and marching to St. Louis, took poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle, where they found ninety-two pieces of cannon, 
with a conſiderable quantity of treaſure and merchan- 
dize. The corporation and burghers of the town of Se- 
negal ſwore allegiance to his Britannie majeſty, and the 
neighbouring princes, attended by numerous retinves, 
viſited the commander, and concluded treaties with the 
Engliſh. The number of free independent negroes and 
mulattoes ſettled at Senegal amounted to three thouſand ; 
and the other French factories being included in the ca- 
pitulation, Great Britain became poſſeſſed of a conqueſt 
from which great riches may be derived, and which was 

acquired without the loſs of a ſingle man. | 
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Of the Manners and Cufloms of the People of the interior 
Countries from the Gambia to the Senegal; containing a 
minute Deſcription of their Drgfs Food, Marriages, Edu- 
cation of Children, and Funerals. | 


AME moſt uſual dreſs all over this part of Africa is a 
| kind of ſhirt and wide drawers of blue and white 
cotton cloth. The fleeves of this ſhirt are large, and 
therefore they tuck them up over their arms, when th 
have any buſineſs that requires the free uſe of their hands, 
and their drawers hanging in a bag which ſeparates the 
legs, they ſtraddle as they walk. They have leather 
ſandals on tbeir feet, buttoned at the inſtep, the toes, 
and behind at the heel. Some wear a ſword flung over 
the right ſhoulder, others a long dart, and others a bow 
and arrows ; but all of them have a long knife by their 
left fide. This is to be underſtood of . perſons of ſupe- 
rior rank; for the poor generally go naked, and at leaſt 
bare-ſooted. | * See 
As to the women, their dreſs only conſiſts of a piece of 
cotton tied round the waiſt, and falling down to the 
knee, much in the ſame manner as among the negroes 
of Guinea, The upper pait of their bodies is naked; 


but, by way of ornament, they mark, ſtain, and paint it! 
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with various figures and colours, ſo that at a diſtance they 


Some have a looſe piece of cotton cloth careleſsly thrown 
over their ſhoulder z but this is an unuſual piece of ex- 
travagance. Both ſexes take a pride in having a large 
bunch of keys hanging at their girdles, 

Theſe negroes live upon a plain and ſimple diet, chief- 
ly compoſed of rice, roots, and fruit, which they natu- 
rally eat with great appetite, as many of them make but 
one meal a day, and that in the evening ; for they care- 
fully keep their cows, ſheep, and goats for milk. The 
ordinary drink of all the negroes is water, though people 
in good circumſtances uſe palm wine diluted in water, 
and a kind of beer called ballo, They are indeed ex- 
tremely fond of brandy and other ſpirits ; but as theſe are 
purchaſed from the Europeans, none but perſoris of ſupe- 
rior rank are able to drink them to exceſs, Nothing can 
| exceed the temperance and tmplicity of diet and drink 
practiſed by the women, for they ſeldom or never tafte 
any thing ſtronger than water, or at moſt a little wine 
or ballo, plentifully diluted. | 

According to ſome authors the negroes make two meals 
a day, one about noon, and the other in the evening. 
They fit at table without any of the furniture we eſteem 
neceſſary, cating with their fingers, and always uſin 
the tight hand, thinking it indecent to touch their f 
or lips with the left, which they employ in none but the 
meaneſt offices, | | 
Every man has a right to marry the girl he loves, with- 
gut regard to rank or fortune, or any other circum ſtance 
than being of a proper age; yet theſe contacts are ſel- 
dom made without the conſent of the parents, in whoſe 
hands he depoſits the jointure intended, or at leaſt a pro- 
per ſecurity for the payment, of ir. The preliminaries 


ed by a number of young fellows, ſet gut by moon- 
light, or at leaſt in the night, and ſurtound the houſe of 
the bride, in order to carry her off by force, while ſhe and 
her female attendants pretend to make all poffible refif- 
tance, and alarm the whole village with their cries ; but 
this coyneſs being only looked upon as a neceſſary part 
of the ceremony, no oppoſition is made to the raviſher, 
and the affair is always terminated by a wedding. 

In ſome places this farce is ſaid to be carried ſtill far- 
ther ; the lover haunts the houſe for ſeveral weeks before, 
and conceals himſelf in woods and groves round the re- 
ſidence of the object of his wiſhes, covering his face 
with a veil, to prevent a diſcovery, and giving the cou:t- 
ſhip an air of intrigue, which is thought neceſſary to 
heighten the joy which would otherwiie be thought flat 
and infipid. | * 

In the countries near the Gambia, a father frequent- 


ly betroths his daughter to ſome neighbouring infant on 
| the day of her birth; an engagement fo firm and bind- 


ing, that the parents can never after break the match; 
but it is in the power of the man never to come and claim 
his wife, and yet without bis conſent ſhe cannot marry 
another. *. C098 

The women in general marry very young, and leave 
off bearing children at the time of life when others be- 
gin. 'The huſband muſt give an entertainment, to which 
all the neighbours come without invitation; and this 
ceremony, the neglect of which inevitably incurs the 
contempt of the whole village, continues three or four 
days. The bride is carried from her father's houſe up- 
on the ſhoulders of young men, who are friends to the 
bridegroom ; her face * covered with a veil, which 
ſhe never lays aſide till after conſummation, her doing 
this being a teſtimony to the whole aſſembly, that the 
nuptial rites are per formed; for it is uſual for the mar- 
ried pair to retire,” while the company continue dancing, 
ſinging, and drinking till they return. 

A the countries bordering 'on the Senegal, theſe cere- 
monies, according to Labat, are very different. The 
young lover applies to his miſtreſs's parents, in order to 
obtain their influence; but without expecting that any 
conſtraint ſhould be laid on her inclinations. If he is 
ſo fortunate to gain her affections, he makes ſome pre- 
ſents to her. neareſt relations, ſhe is then conducted 


to his houſe, and he gives a feaſt to the village, On 
hes approaching the houſe, the bridegroom offers her 
bo 5 T Nit 1 Ft | 2 *7c | his 
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ſeem covered with a painted calicoe, or flowered ſtuff. 


are no ſooner adjuſted than the bridegroom; accompani- 
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his hand to conduct ber to the beſt apartment, which 


ſhe no ſooner enters, than, to ſhew her ſubordination, 
he inſtantly cmplory her in fetching water, or in ſome 
other ſervile office, while ſhe reſpeAfully retires at the 
firſt motion to execute his commands. She ſups after 
him, attends him in quality of a ſervant during ſup- 
per, and patiently waits his time to be led to bed, All 
this is Jooked upon as a part of the marriage ceremony; 
but no good-natured huſbands aſſume this authority after 
the firſt night. 

If the bride knows herſelf a virgin, ſhe always, from 
a motive of vanity, and compliment to her huſband, 
ſpreads a white cotton cloth upon the bed, which as a 
proof of her former chaſtity, and the abilities of the 
bridegroom, ſhe expoſes publickly to the company after 
conſummation, who receive it with profound reſpect, 
and carry it in triumph round the village, attended by 
crowds of people, with variety of muſic, and great re- 


ings. 4 

It is ſaid, that if the proper marks of virginity do not 
appear, the parents may be obliged to take her back, 
if the bridegroom inſiſts upon it: but this ſeldom hap- 
pens ; for the huſband chooſes rather to take no notice of 
the affair, than to embroil two families, the inevitable 
conſequence, of ſending back the bride. Indeed, in 
many parts of this coaſt, very little value is ſet upon 
virginity, the Africans being greatly divided about the 
worth of the female jewel, ſome eſteeming it above, and 
others below all eſtimation. 

Polygamy is permitted here, with the ſame Jatitude 
as in all other negroe countries, the huſband being con- 
fined to no number, and taking as many women as he is 
able to ſupport. | ; 
In general, the huſband has the power of puniſhin 
the iufidelity of his wife, by ſelling her to the higheſt 
bidder, or driving her out of bis houſe with all her 
children, Without any thing to ſuppport them, Vet not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of theſe Jaws, the women look 
upon an intrigue with a white man as a great honour; 
and their buſbands frequently compliment the factors 
with the uſe of their wives, ſiſters, or daughters. 

Among both the Mahometan and Pagan negroes of 
this country, perſons under certain degrees of conſan- 

uinity are prohibited by law from marrying. A man, for 
inſtance, cannot marry his daughter, his faſter, his aunt, 
or his niece, | Ae 
. The women in general are incredibly fruitful, and in 
the pains of labour,never utter either a groan or a ſigh. 
None but thoſe who are pregnant very young require 
the aſſiſtance of a midwife, and the women never keep 
their beds-above a day or two, if at all ; for in general 
the mother and infant are immediately waſhed, and the 
child being wrapped up in a cloth, is faſtened to the 
ſhoulders of the mother, who goes about her work, as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. F 

A new- born child is dipped three or four times a 
day over head and ears in cold water, and as ſoon as 
he is dry, they rub him over with palm oil, particularly 
the neck, the back-bone, the ſmall of the back, the 
Hips, knees and. elbows. When firſt born they are of 
an olive colour, and ſometimes do not turn black till 
they are à month or two old. gs, 

he women treat their children with extraordinary 
tenderneſs, ſparing. no fatipue or labour till they are able 
to walk, after which they carefully cheriſh and afh- 


duouſly attend them till they are able to provide for 


themſelves. As the boys are bred in a perpetual courſe 
of idleneſs, this becomes habitual, As to the girls, the 
are bred to labour from their infancy, and to a mode 
and reſerved behaviour in company, eſpecially before 
their ſuperiors. Here, as well as in ſome other coun-! 
tries, the wb. nan avoids the careſſes of her huſhand, for 
-thtee years after child-beating, a.cuſtom founded. upon 
theit extraordinary affection for their children, who th 
imagine would contract diſtempers from the mother's 
milk being injured by the nuptial embrace. 
Upon the death of any rſon, the whole village is in- 
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artiſt next in 
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aſk the deceaſed the moſt ridiculous queſtions, as, Wh 
he was unwilling to live with them? whether he — 
diſfatisfied with the narrowneſs of his fortune ? whether 
he had too few handſome women ? or whether any of 
his relations had offended him, that he ſhould take this 
cruel method of puniſhing them? On the other hand. 
muficians play and ſing the praiſes of the dead, and a 
ball is given to all the attendants, who perform a parti- 
cular dance in memory of the deceaſed. Slaves are ſold 
fo purchaſe brandy, and after the entertainment, the 
cover is removed from the grave in which the body is 
to be depoſited. Four of the neareft relations hold 
a cloth which is ſpread over. the corpſe, while the mar.. 
but whiſpers ſome inarticulate ſounds in its «ear, It is 
then covered with duſt, the tomb-ſtone laid over it 
and upon that a piece of cloth of any colour the rela. 
tions Chooſe. At the head is placed ſome plates of pro- 
viſions, and a jar of water, and near them a pole, on 
which are ſuſpended the ſword, darts, bow and arrows 
of the deceaſed. In fome countries- they encompaſs the 
grave with a deep ditch, to prevent the corpſe being 
ſcratched up by wild beaſts, which is frequently the cafe 
where this precaution is omitted, | 
At the death of a king, a certain time is fixed for the 
public mourning, which conſiſts of a full chorus of 
howling over the grave; and hundreds of negroes, who, 
when the king was living, detefted him as a tyrant, 
now ſeem to tear their hair, to beat their breaſts, and 
pour forth their unfelt Jamentations for his death. All 
the wealthy ſubjects from every part of his dominions 
ſend preſents of ſheep, rice and millet, for the uſe of 
the mourners, and an open table is kept round the grave 
for ſeveral yay Some writers ſay, that their complaints 
begin with the rifing of the ſun, and continue till the 
evening, when all this tragic farce is ſucceeded by dan- 
cing, finging, jollity, and the moſt extravagant de- 
bauchery. 


SECT. XIMl. 


Of the Languages, Mechanic Arts, Buildings, Furniture, 
and Atttvity of the People in tho imerior Countries bettucen 
the Gambia and the Sengul. | X 


OORE fays, that the common lan ken 
M on both ſides the Gambia is the e 
which yau may bargain and perform every branch of trade, 
from the mouth of the river to the country of the Jonkos, 
or merchants, who are ſo called from the vaſt number 
of ſlaves they annually fell, and are ſituated at leaft a 
voyage of fix weeks from James's Fort; but a corrupt 
kind of Portugueſe is commonly ſpoken by the vulgar 
natives who trade with the Europeans. e other lan- 
guages are the Jaloffian and Pholian, which are all the 
languages ſpoken by the many nations in this diviſion. 

he negroes of theſe countries have made no great 

progreſs in arts and manufactures z for they have no me- 
chanics, but ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary, and a- 
mong theſe the ſmiths and cutlers are the principal, as 
they make all the implements of war, huſbandry, and 
fiſhing ; and in general work in all kinds of metals. The 
eem is called ſepatero, and is employed 
in making the griſgris, or caſes for the charms which 
the marbuts diſpoſe of to the people. This is a very 
— — buſineſs, as the price of labour is 2 b 
uperſtition, and the people would think it the hig 
impiety to diſpute the price of any thing belonging to a 
grilgris. The third mechanical employment is that of 
the mafon, who is alfo a plaiſterer and a potter; the 
buildings conſifting of a kind of loam mixed with lime; 
and theſe ate the people who make all their earthen- 
ware. 2 ane — 

The women and girls are employed in ſpinning and 
weaving cotton cloths; but the artiſts in this way have 
made but ſmall progreſs, being confined entitely to three 
colours, and giving their pieces of cotton only two yards 


in length and fix inches in bieadth, though they have the 
art of joining them together ſo neatly as to form 2 piece 
of any ſize, that appears to be of one entire web. 


ſtantly informed of the = . by the lamentations of the 
family: the marbut or orieft carefully waſhes the body, 
and then,,covers it with the fame cloaths the perſon | 
- uſually wore, The relations coming one after another, | 

I " | 
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The negro-houſes and towns bear evident marks of the 
ignorance of the people; they have nothing like archi- 
tecture, and ſcarce any attempts after beauty, order, or 
convenience : each generation follows the faults of the 

former, and proceed in the ſame beaten track as their an- 
ceſtors. The negro hut uſed by the common people is 
no more than a ſmall conical cabbin, with no other light 
than what enters by the door, which is ſo low, that they 
are forced to ſtoop down in entering it ; after which a 
man of ordinary ſtature cannot walk round without hit- 
ting his head againſt the walls ; and here the fathers, mo- 
thers, brothers, ſiſters, ſervants, and ſlaves lie together 
promiſcuouſly. "Theſe huts are formed of a kind of 
wicker-work plaiſtered over with earth, and are ſome- 
times joined to each other by walls, by which means thoſe 
of ſuperior rank have diſtin and ſeparate apartments for 
the different parts of their families, and alſo a hut for the 
reception of ſtrangers. 

heir towns are always built of a circular form with 

| ſpiral ſtreets ; hence in a village, not half a mile in dia- 
meter, it is ſaid that a perſon is frequently obliged to walk 
two or three miles to viſit an acquaintance, when by a 
Hort croſs ſtreet the diſtance might be reduced to an hun- 
dred paces. 

The palace of the damel, or king, of Cayoar, is men- 
tioned as an exception to the general rule which the ne- 
n ſeem to have eſtabliſhed in building. The palace 

encompaſſed by a wall, oppoſite to the firſt gate of 
which is a ſpacious court for exerciſing the king's horſes, 
with ſtables all round it. At the farther end is another 
gate, on each fide of which are the apartments of the! 
different officers of the court; and from thence, through 
a fine viſto of fruit trees, forming a thick ſhade, you 
proceed to the royal apartments, on each fide of which 
are the lodgings of the king's women, with proper officers 
for their fervants and flaves. As his majeſty has a private 
paſſage that leads to each apartment, it is never known 
with which of his women he ſpends the night; a me- 
thod which, it is ſaid, ſecures his perſon againſt all plots, 

revents jealouſy and murmuring atnong the women. 
e negroes of great wealth imitate in their buildings 
the magni cente'of the royal palaces, and ſometimes ſur- 
paſs them, eſpecially thoſe deſcended from the Portuf :eſe, 
who build entirely in the European taſte, but without the 
leaſt notion of the principles of architecture. | 

According to a late French writer, ſome nations of the 
Mundingoes build in a more commodious manner than 
the reſt, the walls being made of a fat binding clay, that 
ſeems ſmooth and hard like porcelain ; theſe ſtructures 
are thatched with ſtraw, which projects beyond the build- 
ing to a little wall breaſt-high, forming a ſmall gallery 
round the hut, in which they are ſheltered from the 
ſcorching rays of the ſun. Mr, Adanſon nientions 2 
village burnt down before his arrival, when the walls that 
withſtood the violence of the flames were partly of a beau- 
tiful red, and in a manner vitrified by the intenſe heat; 
at a diſtance the whole ſeemed covered with a bright 
enamel, and reſembled the fineſt china: 

The furniture of the common people conſiſts of no- 
Ring more than a few neceſſaries ; as ſome earthen vel- 

Is, calabaſhes, wooden bowls, diſhes, plates, and the 
like utenſils ; their matts ſupply the place of chairs, tables, 
and beds, except one bed for the maſter of the family, 
which conſiſts of a kind of hurdle laid upon ctoſs pieces 
of wood, ſupported by wooden forks, a foot above the 
ground ; upon this they throw a wat, which ſerves them 

ra mattreſs, and generally for ſheets and covering. 

Deficient as theſe negroes are in the arts, they excel in 
apility. As they obtain great quantities of palm wine, 

making incifons on the top of the trunk, as already 
deſcribed, it is neceſſaty that they ſhould have a method 
bf aſcending theſe trees; and indeed it is very ſurpriſ- 
ing to ſee how nimbly they run up them, though 
they are ſometimes ſixty, ſeventy, or even a hundred 
feet high, and the bark ſmooth. They have no other 
help in aſcending than a piece of the bark like a Jon 
ſtrap of leather, with the ends tied together, to encloſe 
both themſelves and the ttee; then fixing it under their 
arms, they ſet their feet againſt the trunk of the tree, and 
their backs againſt the ſtrap of bark, and thus go up very 
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hands : but ſometimes they miſs their footing, or the 
bark on which they reſt breaks, or coming untfed, when 
falling down, they ate in danger of lofing their lives, 
Their activity and ſkill are alſo ſhewn. in their horſe- 
manſhip, for it is a common practice among the negroes 
to ride a full gallop ſtanding on the Horſe's Back; to vie | 
into their ſeat ; to raiſe themſelves up again; to throw 
themſelves with one hand on the ground, and again to 
recover the ſaddle without the leaſt fear or dabger. 


- 


SECT. XIV, 


Of the Religion e hs Negroes borũbring on the River Sene- 
* 5 | $i of the Gothic, the Mumibo 


al ; wit 
TE imbo, and the Marbuts, or Prieſts. 
HE religion of the nations on both ſides the river 
Senegal, and 3 eaſt and ſouth into the in- 
terior countries, is that of Mahomet, mixed with pagan 
ſuperſtitions; and entirely conſiſts in the belief of the 
Uvity of the Godhead, and the obſervance of the faſt of 
Ramadan, the feaſt of Biram, circumciſion, and a fe 
other ceremonies, They believe in the miſton of Mia. 
homet, but never invoke or pray to him; and they ob- 
ſerve their Friday-ſabbath, without interrupting their or- 
dinary work and the . courſe of buſineſs. [ 
grandees and people of faſhion bave an apartment in thei 


. # 


houſes ſet aſide for public worſhip; but they have nei- 
ther temples nor moſques, but allen ble to 'perforin their 
devotions in the open air, under the ſhade" of a large 
Theſe negro Mahometans content themſtlves with 
ying twice on every day in the wetk, except their 
fabbath, When they pray three times. Every village ha 
its marbut, who aſſembles them to their devotions ; ai 
after he has given them abſolution from their Koran, the 


| range themſelves behind him, in order to Imifate his gel- 


tures and 
eaſt. | | | | 
The negro Mahometans have their füſt of Ramadan 


fixed to the month of September, though among the 


grimaces, with their faces turned towards the 


ſtrictneſb as the Turks, and neither eat nor drink till af- 
ter ſun-ſet, and the devotees will not even ſwallow their 
ſpittle; but when night comes, they ſolace themſelves 
with a joy proportioned to the rigour of the abſtinence 
of the day; and ſome of the wealthy paſs the whole day 
in Nzep, and the night in pleaſure. N72 
Circumciſion is rigorouſly obſerved, and is performe 
on the males at four or five years of age. When the 
children of the king, or of any man of quality, have ar- 
rived at the proper age, all their ſubjects and dependants 
bring their children, for the grandeur of the feſtival con- 
fiſts in the number of perſons circumciſed. Here one 
good conſequence flows from this practice; for at the 
circumciſion-feaſt, the young people frequently contract 
alliances that continue for the remainder of their lives; 
The people are extremely ſuperſtitious : the Mun⸗ 
dingoes believe that the eclipſes of the moon ate occa- 
fioned by a large cat putting her paw between the moon 
and the earth; and upon theſe occafions they ſpend their 
time in dancing and ſinging in honour of Mahomet, 
Whenever \ Fa intend to make an expedition, they ſa- 
crifice a pullet ; and, . the entrails, reſolve 
whether it is beſt to purſue or drop it. They pay a great 
regard to lucky and unlucky days; and nothing will pre- 
vail on them to undertake any impottant affair on the 
latter. The cuſtom” of making vows, and of weariti 
large bracelets to remind them of what they have ſworn 
is extremely frequent. Thus a perſon vows that he wil 
make a preſent of ſuch a flave; and that he may not 
fell kim through forgetfalneſs, he wears 4 bracelet bn 
his arm, till it is convenient for bim to falfil his engäge- 
ment; and their failing in this particular, they imagine, 
will Ry followed by ſome immediate judgment from 
heaven. | 
But the moſt general 'and remarkable of all their ſu- 
erſtitions ate their griſgris, which, according to Le 
Maire, are certain Arabic characters, mixed with ne- 


faſt, moving the ſtrap up higher and higher with their 


4 
- 


cromantic figures drawn by the marbuts on paper; but 
| | Labat 


Moors it is a moveable faft ; they obſerve it with the ſame 3 
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Labat affirms, that they are nothing more than ſcraps of 
the Koran written in Arabic. However, they lay ſuch 
ſtreſs on theſe ſuppoſed charms, that the pooreſt negro 
never goes to war without his grifgris, as a charm againſt 
wounds; and if it prove ineffectual, the marbur lays the 
blame on the immorality of his conduct. Theſe impol- 
tors invent griſgris againſt all kinds of danger, and in 
favour of all their 5. ng and, by virtue of them, the 
poſſeſſors imagine that they can obtain or avoid whatever 
they pleaſe. They are ſuppoſed to defend them from: 
ſtorms, enemies, diſeaſes, pains, and misfortunes ;, and 
to preſerye health, wealth, honour, and merit. Theſe 
prieſts indeed reap great benefit from them, no clergy 
upon earth being, more honouted and revered ; and the, 
are ſold at ſo exorbitant a price, that they ſometimes ex- 
act for them three flaves, and four or five cows, Thoſe; 
intended for the head are made in the form of a croſs; 
reaching from the forebead to the back part of the neck, 
and from ear to ear; nor are the arms and ſhoulders ne- 
glected. Sometimes they are planted in their bonnets in 
the form of horns ; at other times they are. made like 
lizards,  ſerpents, or ſome other animal, cut out of a l no 
of paſte- board. In ſhort, their forms are as variou. as 

the purpoſes-for 2 they are intended. 

Io theſe charms they add a bug bear, which they call 
2 mumbo-jumbg, and is intended by the Mundingoes, 
to render their wives ſubmiſſive and obedient. This is 
2 kind of image. eight or ten feet high, made of the 
bark of trees, drefled in a long coat, and crowned: 
with a whiſp, of firaw. Whenever the men have any 
diſpute with the women, this is ſent for to determine the 
conteſt, which is a/moſt always done in favour of the 


men. One who is in the ſecret conceals himſelf with- 
in the image, 17 0 walking in with it, is the oracle on 
theſe ns. None is allowed to come armed within 


his preſence, and, when the women hear bim coming, 
they are ſo affrighted, that they tun away and hide 
themſelves ; but, if the perſon concealed in the mum 
jumbo is diſpoled.to ſend. for. them, they are all obliged 
15 — at 15 command either fit down or iu 
and dance as he pleaſes ; and if any refuſe to obey his 
ſummqns, he has them brought by force, and then 
whips them. CEE FRHEDS E414 >: 
hen any man enters into this ſociety, he is obliged 

to ſwear in the moſt folemn manner, never to divulge 
the ſecret to à woman, or to any perſon that is not en: 
tered into it ; and that the ſecret may continue inviolable, 
no boys under..ſixteen years of 3 eve 
among them. The people alſo 3 by the mumbo 
jumbo, and this oath i eſteemed irrevocable, Indeed, 
there are few towns of any note that have not one of 
theſe objects of terror to frighten the poor women into 
0 IENCE, ESTES: UE ST Sr £78 38 $3 
We are told, that in the year'1727, the king of Ja. 
gra, having à very inquiſitive woman to his wife, was ſo 
weak as to diſcloſe to her the whole myſtery of the 
mumbo jumbo, for which ſhe had long ſolicited him; 
but ſhe was ſcarcely in poſſe Hon of this important ſe- 
cret, when, contrary. ta her molt ſolemn, promiſes, ſhe 
haſted to reveal jt to all the other women. This ſoon 
reaching the ears; of, the chief negroe lords, who were 
before but ill affected to the king's perſon, and were 
now ſhocked-at his, weakneſs, and filled with dread, 

if the affair took vent, it ſhould. put a periog to the ſub- 
jection of their Wives, they allembled. to deliberate upon 
the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, and, putting à man 
into the mumbo jumbo, went to the palace, and with an 
air 'of authority, ordered the prince to appear before 
the idol, when he, not daring. to diſobey the ſum- 
mons, went, and after being ſeverely cenſured by 
the object of female terror, was ordered to produce al] 
his women, who had no ſooner made their, appearance, 
than they were iaſtantly aſſaſſinated by order of the 
mumbo jumbo; and thus this diſcovery was ſuppreſſed, 
| _ it had proceeded farther than the | king's fa- 
mix. | FN | 
We ſhall now take notice of the marbuts, who are 
3 numerous eccleſiaſtical body. Though they are in 
moſt reſpects a diſtin people from the laity, yet on 
common occaſions their habit differs but little from that 


* 
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are ever admitted 


SexTOAT. 


of the common people: they are ſaid to be formal, af. 
fected, ſtiff, and dehigning ; they have towns, and even 
whole provinces ſequeſtered from the ſtate for their main- 
tenance, into which they admit no other negroes but 
their ſlaves, who are employed in tilling the lands, and 
cultivating their grain, fruits, roots, and all the other 
neceſlaries of life, Tney marry entirely among them- 
ſelves, never making any alliances with the laity. Their 
male children are born prieſts, and particular care is 
taken to inſtruct them in the principles of the lev:tica] 
law, on which many of their ceremonies are founded 
and to which, next. to the Koran, they. pay the moſt pro 
found reſpect. Polygamy is permitted among them, 
wag | general every thing elſe that is allowed to the 
aity. CEE 

On the other hand, their conduct in many reſpects is 
worthy of praiſe ; they ſtrialy obſerve thoſe laws of the 
Koran & hich relate to abſtinence anc temperance, Care- 
fully avoiding all exceſs. in eating, and never touchin 
wine and fpirituous, liquors. They carry on a conſicer- 
able trade among themlſclves, and, are honeſt and jair 
in their dealings with each other. They are extremely 
charitable to all who are of the fame profeſſion, and 
| never permit any of their ſociety to be ſent into ſlave 
but if any one of them has oltcnded againſt the laws, 
they pupith bim according to the inſfitutions of their 
RA + oper? 
Tpbeſe good 3 though ſometimes blended with 
the vices of ambition and avatice, are the cement which 
tmly binds the fabric of this inftitutioo, and procures 
the reſpect of kings as well as of the vulgar. It perſons 
of the firſt di ſtinction meet a marbut, they form a circle 
round him, fall upon their knees, and receive his bene- 
diction, a cuſtom which is obſeryed even in the palaces 
of kings. e. 
The marbuts of Mundingo, ſpend great part of their 
time in the inſtruction of their children; and Jobſon in- 
forms us, that he had ſeen ſeminaries for learning that 
contained ſome hundreds of youth, where they are taught 
to read, to write, to expound the Kofan, the principles 
of the Levitical law, and the nature of the marbut ſo- 
ciety ; but what they inſtil wich their firſt milk is an in- 
violable attachment to the intereft of the marbuts, a re- 
ſerved converſation; and conduct, with ſobriety, tempe- 
rance, and all the morals neceſſary to conſtitute the good 
53104 the fraternity, and to command the reſpect of 
[4 alty.. _—" ( 9 10 * x 
They teach their children. to read and write in a book 
formed of hard wood. They uſe a, black ink made of 
the bark of a tree, and a pen reſembling a pencil. Their 
laws are written in a language entirely different from chat 
of the vulgar, and is ſuppoſed to be a corrupt Hebrew or 

rabie, „ ‚‚ w t 

It is, ſaid that the great volume of the marbut laws, 
or inſtitutions relating to the ſociety, is a manuſcript, of 
which they take copies for their private uſe. Jobſon ſays, 
that they are far from confining their Knowledge to their 
own ſchools, and to their own children, but communi- 
cate it to whole provinces, and to every youth they meet. 
According to him, they travel Gin their books and fa- 
milies from province to province, teaching wiſdom and 
religion wherever they paſs, Jnforcing their doctt ine 
equally by precept and e All towns are open to 
them, and the marbuts travel unmoleſted through whole 
kingdoms in the heat of the molt bloody wats. =, "a 
Dame authors affirm, that in their travelling they live 
like mendicants upon the public ; while others maintain, 
that they ſupport themſelves by trade, and particularly by 
the ſale of griſgris, aſking no other alms bur pieces of pa- 
per, which they convert into food and raiment by virtue 
of the myſterious characters they impreſs upon them. In- 
deed. they £ary the. richeſt commerce of the country, 
and ſome of them trade very jarge „ not only in griigris 
but in gold and ſlaves. Hence t ele people oppoſe by all 
poſſible means the endeavours of the Europeans to pene- 
trate to the ſource of the river Gambia and the Sencgal, 
from the apprehenſion that this might leſſen their trade, 


and render them leis neceſſary. 
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SECT. xv. 


Of the Iſland of Gone, 


Its Situation and Extent. 


EFORE we conclude this chapter, it is proper to 
B take particular notice of Goree, the only European 
{ettlement between the rivers Gambia and Senegal, which 
we ſhall deferibe with all poſſible minuteneſs. 
© This iſland, which is ſituated in fourteen degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and in ſeventeen degrees twen 
minutes weſt longitude from London, is called by the 
natives Barſaguiche; but the Dutch, who were the firſt 
Europeans that took poſſeſſion of it, gave it the name of 
Goree, from an iſland and town of the ſame name in 
Holland. It is only about eight hundred and forty yards 
in length, and two hundred and forty-eight in breadth ; 
its whole circumference, including a point at the eaſtern 
end of the iſland, being, according to a late menſuration, 
about two Engliſh miles. It ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of 
Cape Verd, within cannon-ſhot of the ſhore, and con- 
ſiſts of a long narrow piece of land, and a ſmall but ſteep 
mountain. Notwithſtanding its ſmallneſs, its - ſituation 
renders it agreeable : for on the north part of the iſland 
the inhabitants have a view of Cape Verd and the neigh- 
bduring promontories. Though it is ſituated in the tor- 
rid zone, the people breathe a temperate air all the year 
round, owing to its being continually refreſhed by alter- 
nate breezes from the land and ſea. A multitude of ſur- 
rounding rocks render it almoſt inacceſſible, except at two 
articular bays. Upon the ſummit of a rocky hill is St. 
Michael's Fort, which the late director M. de St. Jean 
embelliſhed with ſeveral new buildings, and added works 
which, in the opinion of the French, rendered the iſland 
impregnable: the land is alſo defended by other forts and 
batteries. | . | | 7112 a 
The ſoil was formerly compoſed of only a red ſand, 
without either graſs, trees, water, and ſcarce any thing 
beſides reeds : but, by the diligence of the above gentle- 
man, ſeveral ſprings of freſh water were diſcovered in the 
iſland; gardens were planted with excellent fruit-trees; 
pulſe and all kinds of vegetables were made to grow in 
great abundance; and, in ſhort, from a ſmall, barren, and 
diſagreeable iſland, it was rendered one of the pleaſanteſt 
and moſt important ſettlements in Africa. | 
The iſland of Goree was ceded to the Dutch in the 
year 1617 by the king of Cape Verd, when they imme- 
diately built a fort on a rock to the north-weſt, to 
which they gave the name of Naſſau Fort; but finding 
that it could not command the harbour, they erected 
a fortification, called Orange Fort, nearer the ſhore, 
The Dutch kept the iſland till admiral Holmes taking it 
in 1663, placed an 7 garriſon in it. Two years 
aſter it was tetaken by De Ruyter, and the governor and 
garriſon obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. The 
Dutch then augmented the fortifications,” and the iſland 
enjoyed perfect tranquility, till in 1677 a French ſqua- 
dron, commanded by the count D'Eitrees, attacked the 
place, and obliged the Dutch governor to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. D'Eſttees found that the lower fort mounted 
forty pieces of heavy cannon, and that the works were 
kept in excellent repair; but having no inſtructions to 
rriſon them, he diſmantled this, and entirely demoliſhed 
aſſau Fort. Soon after M. Du Caſſe arriving at Goree 
with a f-rty-2un ſhip, ſolemnly took poſſeſſion of the 
iſland, and concluded a treaty with the king and negroes 
on the ſame conditions the Dutch had enjoyed the 
iſland; and as this meaſure, which he had voluntarily 
taken, was approved by the court at his return, be was 
ſent back the following year in quality of governor; and 
ſoon aſter this 8 was ſecured to the company by 
the treaty of Nimeguen. | 
The French inflanily repaired and added new works 
to bath the forts, calling the lower fort Vermandois, and 
the higher St. Michael. Afterwards ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempis were made by the Dutch to recover a place | 
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| The French continued in the poſſeſſion of this iſland: 
till the year, 1759, when a ſquadron was fitted out under, 


the command of commodore Keppel, conſiſting of the 
Torbay, Fougueux, Naſſau, Prince Edward; and the 
Dunkirk, ſeveral frigates, two bomb ketches, and ſome 
tranſports, with ſeven hundred regular troops on board, 
commanded by colonel Worge. On their arrival before 
the iſland, it was 1eſolyed to make the attack on the weſt 
de, not becauſe it was the weakeſt, but from its being 
the weather-ſide; and therefore ſhould their cables be 
cut by a chain-ſhot, or any. other accident, the ſhips 
might, without danger, put to ſea, and;'beating to wind- 
ward, renew the ation; but if they had anchored on the 


ty. eaſt ſide, ſuch an accident muſt have cauſed the ſhips to 


be driven aſhore. 


On the eleventh of November, at about nine in the 
morning, the Prince Edward, and. the Fire Drake bomb 
bore down towards the iſland, and in ten minutes after 
the action was begun by throwing a ſhell from a bomb. 
Theenemy inſtantly returned the fire from their forts and 
batteries; and at the-ſecond ſhot cartied away the Prince 


Edward's enſign-ſtaff, and ſet fire to an arms-cheſt cloſe 


by it, which — up, killed one of the marines, 
ncouraged by this ſucceſsful beginning, they levelled 
their ordnance at the Prince Edward, ' and began a ter- 
rible fire; and few in the ſquadron ſaw this veſſel, in the 
midſt of this ſhower of bombs and bullets, without ſend- 
ing up theic moſt fervent wiſhes on the occahon, 

The commodore obſerving that the Fire Drake over- 
charged her mortar, and that all her ſhells fell beyond 
the iſland to the ſouth, ſent his boat on board the Furnace 
bomb, with advice, that as they ſaw the error of the 
other in over-charging the mortar, they ſhould avoid 
that extreme, and that as the enemy ſeemed bent upon 
ſinking the Prince Edward and the Fire Drake, he de- 
fired they would begin their fire, and endeavour, as much 
as poſſible to draw part of the enemy's attention from 
their ſuffering friends; and theſe orders were inſtantly 
obeyed. The fire from all the ſhips was ſoon diſcharged 
with prodigious fury on the enemy, and that of the Tor- 
bay alone, in which was the commodore, ſeemed ſufficient 
to have raſed the very foundations of the iſland. The 
commodore had brought up with ſuch judgment a-breaft 
of the angles of both the weſt · point battery and St. Fran- 
cis fort, that the enemy could not bring a gun from thence 
to bear upon him, Five guns only could have touched 
him with advantage; two from St. Peter's, and three 
from a ſmall lunette on the hill before St. Michael's ; 
both which were ſo warmly attacked by the other ſhips, 
that they were ſoon deſerted. Indeed the fire from the 
Torbay was fo terrible, ſo near, and ſo well aimed, that 
none but madmen could have ſtood it. The ſhip ſeemed 
in a continual blaze, and that part of the iſland was 
darkened by a cloud of ſmoak. Several hundred negroes 
lined the oppoſite ſhore, to behold the engagement, and 
were aſtoniſhed at ſeeing ſhips bear down with the utmoſt 
intrepidity againſt ſtone walls, and receiving the fire from 
the batteries with intrepid courage. 

The governor was at length prevailed upon to ſtrike 
his flag ; but Mr. Keppel, in the midſt of the noiſe and 
ſmoak, was ſome time before he perceived the filence of 
the enemy, and at laſt only ſuſpected they had ſtruck, 
from the ſilence of the reſt of the ſquadron. He ſlacken- 
ed his fire to look around him, when not a Frenchman 
was to be ſeen but thoſe who were flying towards the 
caſtle on the hill, Upon this he ſent a lieutenant, at- 
tended by his ſecretary, to wait upon the governor ; but 
before they had left the boat they were met by M. St. Jean 


| on the beach; who aſked on what terms the honoutable 


Mr. Keppel propoſed he ſhould ſurrender? Surpriſed at 
the queſtion, they aſked, If his flag was not ſtruck ? 
He anſwered No, he only meant it as a fignal for a parley : 
and being told that the commodore would hear of no 
terms but his own, replied that he was ſufficiently pre- 
pared, and knew how to defend himſelf; to which the 


a ſituation where no gun could hurt him, and did not 
if they ſtood out for a month. Hence the Meme; 
was renewed ; but M. St. Jean ſoon finding it impoſlible to 


of ſuch importance to trade, but all of them, proved 
ET 
38 


keep his ſoldieis to their quarters, ſurtendered himſelf 
50 | and 


"4 - 


| others returned, that the commodore had brought up in 
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-and garriſon priſoners at diſcretion, and the Britiſh flag | the French king, at the ſame time, ceded and guaran- 


was hoiſted on Fort St. Michael. 


tied to Great · Britain the forts and faRories of the river 


This iſland was however reſtored to the French kipg | Senegal. 


by the treaty of peace ſigned at Paris in 1763; when 


«IL 


CHAP, XIV. 


of the CAPE VERD ISLANDS, with BIS 8 A O, and the ſmall Iflands 
called the BISSAGOES. 


S E CT. I. 
Of the Cart VERD IsLAnDs. 


Their Situation and\Number, with a conciſe Deſcription of the 
principal of thoſe Iſlands, viz, Bravo, Fuego, St. Fore 
Mayo, Buena Viſta, or Bona 155 Sal, St. Nicholas, St. 

Vincent, St. Antonio, and St. 7 ns. 


HE iſlands of Cape Verd are thus named from the 
largeſt of them, being ſituated oppoſite to that 
cape, which projects into the ſea between the rivers 
Gambia and Senegal, though theſe iſlands lie a hundred 
and twenty leagues to the weſtward of it. They were 
diſcovered in the year 1460, by Anthony Noel, a Ge- 
noeſe in the Portugueſe ſervice, and are about twenty in 
number ; but ſome of them, being only barren uninhabit- 
ed rocks, are not worth notice. They are ſituated be- 
tween the thirteenth and nineteenth degrees of north la- 
titude, and the principal of them are ten in number, 
lying in a ſemi-circle. Theſe, beginning at the South, 
are eo Fuego, St. Jago, Mayo, Buena Viſta, the iſle 
of Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Vincent, St. Antonio, and St. 
ohn's, | 
y The iſle of Bravo is ſituated in the fourteenth degree 
of north latitude, and conſiſts of very high land, the 
mountains rifing in the form of pyramids. It is remark- 
able for its excellent wines, and is inhabited by Portu- 
gueſe. It abounds in ſalt- petre, and»produces Indian 
corn, water-melons, gourds, potatoes, horſes, aſſes, and 
hogs; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives with plenty 
of fiſh. | | | 
The iſland of Fuego, or Fogo, is ſituated in latitude 
fifteen degrees twenty minutes: it is much higher than 
any of the reſt, and appears at ſea like one continued 
mountain, In failing by it, no vallies are to be ſeen, 
theſe only reſembling gutters, made by torrents of rain 
running down the mountain: but when a perſon! is on 
ſhore near one of theſe ſeeming gutters, he finds that they 
are deep valleys, bordered by lofty mountains, 
On the top is a volcano, which may be ſeen at a great 
diſtance at ſea. It ſometimes caſts forth rocks of an 
amazing ſize to a vaſt height, with a noiſe like that of 


the loudeſt thunder, and ſomeximes- torrents of flaming 


brimſtone pour from the peak, like a, torrent of water 


down a ſteep mountain; after which the inhabitants can 


gather what quantities they pleaſe. It is not unlike com- 
mon brimſtone ; but is of a much brighter colour, and 
on being burnt gives a clearer flame. At other times the 


volcano caſts forth ſuch an amazing quantity of aſhes, | * 


that the adjacent parts are covered, and many goats 
ſmothered- | bd ; 1 
There ate no brooks in the iſland, and in ſome places 
the inhabitants are obliged to go ſix or ſeven miles for 
freſh water: yet, notwithſtanding this, it produces great 
quantities of pompions, water melons, feſhoons, and 
maize; but no bananas and plaintains, and hardly any 
fruit-trees, except wild figs: however, in ſome of their 
gardens they have guava trees, oranges, lemons, and 
. They have alſo ſome good vineyards, of which a 


* 


ſmall quantity of wine is made; but it is generally all 


drank before it has done fermenting. 5 

The iſland was firſt inhabited d the Portugueſe, to 
whom the king left the land. Theſe brought negro 
flaves With them, and ſtocked the country with cows, 


alles, Bofſes, and hogs ; the King ſending goats, which 


o 
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run wild on the mountains, Hence the profit of their 
ſkins is reſerved to the crown; and he who has the ma- 
nagement of this revenue is called captain of the moun- 
tains, none daring to kill any of them without bis licence. 
It is euſtomary here, and at all the other iſlands, for 
every perſon at his death to give freedom to his blacks. 
Theſe are now the principal inhabitants, there being 
an hundred negroes on the iſland to one of the whites. 
They make cotton cloths for cloathing, and breed mules, 
which they fell to other nations. . 

All the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, but mingle 
with that religion ſome Pagan ſuperſtitions. Moſt of the 
whites live with the governor in the town of St. Philip, 
which is the capital of the iſland, and have at the ſame 
time country houſes on that part of their eſtates which 
they keep in their own hands, and manage by their 
ſlaves. Theſe ſupply them with food, and the rents of 
= plantations let to the blacks are paid them in cotton 
cloth. | 

The iſland of St. Jago, or St. James, is the largeſt of 
them all, and took its name from its being diſcovered 
on the firſt of May, the feſtival of that ſaint, It is ſitua- 
ted in fifteen degrees north latitude, and in fix degrees five 
minutes longitude from Cape Verde. It is of a triangu- 
lar form, fifty or ſixty leagues in circumference, and 
though rocky and mountainous, the valleys produce In- 
dian corn, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, 
guavas, cuſtard-applies, bananas, tamarinds, plantains, 
pompions, water and muſk-melons, ſugar-canes, and 
grapes; but they are not allowed to make wine ; they 
have alſo ſome cedar-trees, and plenty of cotton. In 
ſhort, it is the moſt fruitful of all theſe iſlands. 

The animals are horſes, aſſes, mules, cows, deer, 
goats, hogs, civet-cats, and monkeys, and almoſt all 
ſorts of fowls and birds. Their ſeas alſo abound with 

rodizious plenty of fiſh. Here out ſhips bound for the 
aſt-Indies uſually reſort for freſh” water and proviſions, 
and are ſupplied with hogs and poultry in great abun- 
dance. ; 

Salmon mentions, in a very entertaining manner, the 
alteration of the air on arriving at this iſland. We 
& failed out of the Thames, ſays he, on the Zoth of 
“January, in an extreme cold winter, the Thames full 
& of ice; and within the ſpace of a month arrived at 
St. Jago, where we found it ſo warm, that the men 
& all lay naked upon their cheſts, not being able to en- 
% dure any cloaths on; and when we came aſhore, we 
found groves and gardens of ever-green and ripe fruits, 
ea ſerene air, and almoſt every thing that could afford 
delight to a people juſt arrived from a frozen region. 
The ſudden change from a cold to a warm country, 
from winter to ſummer, from naked trees deſtitute of 
leaves and fruits, and a land covered with ſnow and 
ice, to a place where oranges, and all the fruits of 
the earth diſplayed their beauties, and were _ for 
gathering, was ſuch an agreeable change in little 
more than the compaſs of three weeks, that jt ex- 
ceeded any metamorphoſis that is to be met with in 
the moſt romantic relations. An unuſual gaiety ſeem- 
« ed to poſleſs all the ſhips company, and nothing but 
e mirth and good-bumour reigned amongſt us.” | 
The capital of the iſland is Ribeira Grande, where 
the governor, oviodore, and biſhop reſide. Here alſo is 
a monaſtery, which is adorned with a large garden, and 


affords the fineſt proſpect of any building about 0 
Ws City, 
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city, except the cathedral. Moſt of the prieſts among 
theſe iſlands, as alſo thoſe ſent to Guinea, are negroes. 
The inhabitants, who are about three whites to forty 
blacks, pay no tax to the crown. 

The iſland has four other towns, which are St. Jago, 
St. Domingo, St. Domingo Abacen, and Braya, which 
laſt is the moſt noted port. 

Mayo, or May, obtained its name from its being diſ- 
covered on the firſt of that month. It is ſituated in fif- 
teen degrees five minutes north latitude, near three hun- 
dred miles from Cape Verd, and is about ſeventeen 
miles in circumference. The foil is in general very 
barren, and water ſcarce: however they have plenty of 
cows, goats, and aſſes; and alſo ſome corn, yams, po- 
tatoes and plantains, What trees they have are ſituated 
on the ſides of the hills, and they have ſome water-me- 
lons and figs. The ſea likewiſe abounds with wild 
fowl, fiſh, and turtle, There grows on this iſland, as 
well as on moſt of the others, a kind of vegetable ſtone, 
extremely porous, and of a greyiſh colour, which ſhoots 
up in ſtems, and forms ſomething like the head of a 
coll-flower. | 

The inhabitants, who amount to about two hun- 
dred, are not ſo well affected to the Engliſh as thoſe of 
Bona Viſta ; but they have more cows and oxen, which 
are the fatteſt and beſt on the Cape de Verd iſlands. 
They have more cotton than they can uſe; but are ſo 
indolent, that half of it is loſt for want of gathering. 
Their cloaths nearly reſemble thoſe worn at Bona Viſta, 
but few of them have their ſhirts and waiſtcoats ſtitched 
in colours. | 

Buena Viſta, or Bona Viſta, thus named from its 
being the firſt of the Cape de Verd iſlands diſcover- 
ed by the Portugueſe, is ſituated in the ſixteenth degree 
of north latitude, two hundred miles weſt of the coaſt 
of Africa, and is twenty miles long, and twelve broad, 
moſtly conſiſting of low land, with ſome ſandy hills, 
and rocky mountains. It produces great quantities of 
indigo, and more cotton than all the other Cape de 
Verd'iſlands ; yet there is not one of them where there 
are fewer cotton cloths to be ſold : for the natives will 
not even gather the cotton before a ſhip arrives to buy 
it; nor will the women ſpin till they want it. They 
have, in general, the ſame animals as in the other iſlands, 
with plenty of fiſh and turtle. | 

The Engliſh, who frequently land there, to take in 
a lading of ſalt, hire men and aſſes to bring it down to 
the ſea ; for which-they pay them in biſkets, flour, and 
old cloaths. This iſland had alſo formerly a pretty 
good trade for horſes and aſſes, which are the beſt of 
all that are upon theſe iſlands. The people are ve 
fond of filk, with which they work the. boſoms of their 
ſhirts, ſhifts, caps, and women's waiſtcoats. 

The men commonly wear the Engliſh dreſs ; for 
moſt of them have ſuits of cloaths bought of the Eng- 
liſh, and have learned to make cotton cloth to imitate 
the European faſhion. The women have one, two, 
or three. cotton cloths wrapped about them like petti- 
coats, tied on with a girdle about the hips, and ſome- 
times without a girdle, Their ſhifts are made like a 
man's ſhirt, but ſo ſhort, as ſcarcely to reach to the 
girdle ;. the collar, neck, and waiſtbands of the rug 

ple of ſome rank, are wrought in figures with fi 

in various colours in needlework; but the old and the 
poor have theirs worked with blue cotton thread, Over 
their ſhifts they wear a waiſtcoat, with ſleeves to but- 
ton at the arms, not above four inches deep in the back 
part, but long enough before to tie with ſtrings under 
their breaſts. Over all they have a cotton cloth, in the 
manner of a mantle; thoſe of the married women are 
enerally blue, and the darker the colour, the richer it 
is reckoned ; but the maidens, and gay young wives 
and widows, wear blue and white, ſome ſpotted, and 
ſome figured. They however rather chuſe, if they can 
get them, linen handkerchieſs wrought on the edges, 
and ſometimes only on the corners, with red, green, 
and blue filk ; the firſt * the colour they moſt ad- 
mire. They wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, except 
on holidays; and, indeed, at other times the women 
haye generally only a ſmall cotton cloth wrapped round 
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their waiſt, and the men a ragged pair of breeches; to 
which if there be but a waiſtband, and a piece banging 
to it before to hide what modeſty teaches them to con- 
ceal, they think it ſufficient, The people of Bona Vi- 
ſta are fond of the Engliſh, and moſt of them can ſpeak 
a little of the Engliſh tongue. | 

The iſle of Sal is ſituated in the ſeventeenth degree 
of north latitude, three hundred miles weſt of the coaſt 
of Africa, and is about forty=two miles in circumference. 
It regeives its name from the great quantity of ſalt na- 
turally produced here from ſea- water, that from time 
to time overflows part of the land, which is moſtly low, 
it having only five little bills, This ifland formerly 
abounded with cows, goats, and aſſes; but the want 
of rain cauſed it to be deſerted. There are abundance 
of land crabs about the iſland, and the fea abounds 
with fiſh. 

St. Nicholas is the longeſt and moſt conſiderable of 
all the Cape de Verd iſlands, except St. Jago, is extend- 
ing about ſeventy-five miles in length. It is ſituated 
in ſeventeen degrees north latitude, and is moſtly high 


| land. It is fruitful in maize, and produces the beſt fe- 


ſhoons in all theſe iſlands, and likewiſe oranges, le- 
mons, plantains, bananas, pompions, muſk and water- 
melons, ſome ſugar-canesz and the inhabitants have 
vineyards, from which they make a tartiſh ſort of wine. 
They have likewiſe the dragon-tree, from which flows 
the drug called gum dragon. 

The natives make the beſt cloths and cotton quilts of 
all the iſlands : theſe are too good for the Guinea trade; 
but fit ſor that of Braſil. They make them up into cloaths, 
as neatly. as our common country taylors, and will make 
buttons to imitate almoſt. any pattern you ſhew them; 
they knit cotton ſtockings, tan cow-hides and goat- 
ſkins, and make tolerable good ſhoes. Their women are 
by far the moſt houſewifely and ingenious with their 
needles of any of the iſlands; and ſhe who does not ap- 
pear with a worked cap, like thoſe worn at Bona Viſta, 
is thought very idle. 9. 4 * 

The town of St. Nicholas is the moſt compact and 
populous of any on all the iſlands, though it is not ſo 
large as the city of St. Jago; but the houſes, and even 
the church, are only covered with graſs thatch. The 
inhabitants are the only people of the iſland who build 
boats, with which they fiſh, and catch turtle. They 
have a number of horſes, and there are few families that 
have not a ſtock of hogs and fowls, The people ſpeak 
the beſt Portugueſe, and are the exacteſt Roman catho- 
lics of any of the iſlands. 0 2 | 

St. Vincent is likewiſe uninhabited ; but on the north- 
weſt fide of the ifland is a good bay, called Porto 
Granda, where ſhips may wood and water, and alſo 
wild goats may be obtained for taking the pains to ſhoot 
them. Here are alſo many aſſes; it is faid there are 
more turtle and fiſh caught at this iſland than in all the 
reſt ; and that it abounds with ſalt-petre. 

The iſland of St. Antoniaor St. Antony, is ſituated ſeven- 
teen degrees nineteen minutes north latitude, fifteen miles 
from St. Vincent. It is little inferiorin heightto Fuego, and 
conſidering the amazing loftineſs of the mountains, one 
of which is thought to be as high as Teneriff, and the 
deepneſs of the vallies, is ſuppoſed to contain as much 
ground as St. Jago. It has many brooks of freſh wa- 
ter, which render the vallies through which they flow 
extremely fertile in maize, and in a variety of trees, as 
oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, plantains, pompions, 
guavas, muſk and water-melons. The inhabitants have 
great plenty of wine ; but it is the worſt and cheapeſt of 
any produced in theſe iſlands. They have alſo a large 
ſtock of cows, hogs and aſſes, and the mountains abound 
with goats. In this iſland are likewiſe produced great 
quantities of gum dragon, and a great deal of indigo 
is cultivated here, as are likewiſe large plantations of 
cotton, | | 

The natives are ſaid to be remarkable for their inno- 
cence and humanity. There are ſuppoſed to be two 
thouſand five hundred perſons in the iſland, four - fiſths 
of which number are ſaid'to be compoſed of ſlaves, who, 
like the free-negroes, have wives, houſes, and plantations, 
and cultivate ſome of the beſt cotton aud indigo, which 
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are worked up by theſe ſlaves who are governed by a 
ſteward placed there by a Portugueſe marquis, who is 
proprietor of the iſland. | 

Tue laſt of the Cape Verd iſlands we ſhall mention is 
that of St. John's, which is ſituated in fifteen degrees 
twenty-five minutes north latitude, and ſeven degrees 
two tninutes weſt of Cape Verd, and is very high and 
rocky. It has more ſalt-petre than any of theſe iſlands : 
this is found in ſeveral caves covering the ſides like a 
hoar-froſt, and in ſome bollow rocks, like ificles as 
thick as a man's thumb. This iſland abounds with pom- 
pions, bananas, water-melons, and other fruit, wit 
fowls and goats. | 
The natives, who are ſimple, barmleſs, and friendly 
people, wear ia common only a little ſlip of coiton faſten- 
ed to a ſtring before, which paſſing between the thighs, 
is tied to the ſame ſtring behind ; but when full dreſſed 
they alſo wear a piece of cotton cloth, which the men 
hang over their ſhoulders, and wrap round their waiſts, 
while the women put it over their heads, and then wrap 
it about their bodies; and on both of them it extends to 
the calf of the leg, or lower. This cloth they ſpin and 
weave themſelves, 

Their fiſhing utenſils are long canes for rods, cotton 
lines, and bent nails for hooks. As to their bunting, 
the governor having the ſole privilege of killing the wild 

ats, none dare hunt without his conſent. "This was a 

aw made by the Portugueſe when they peopled theſe 
iſlands from the coaſt of Africa, in order to prevent the 
breed being entirely deſtroyed. 
When the governor chooſes to make a general hunt, 
all the inhabitants are aſſembled, who ſcarcely exceed two 
hundted; and the dogs which are between a beagle 
and a greyhound, are called, At night, or when the 
governor thinks proper to put an end to the ſport, 
they all meet together, and he parts the goats fleſh be- 
tween them as be pleaſes, ſending what he thinks proper 
to his own houſe with all the ſkins; and after he comes 
' home, he ſends pieces to thoſe who are old, or were not 
out a-hunting 3 and the ſkins he diſtributes among them 
as he thinks their neceſſities require, reſerving the re- 
mainder of them for the lord of the ſoil. | 

This is one of the principal privileges enjoyed by the 
governor ; who is alſo the only magiſtrate, and decides 
the little differences that ſometimes happen among the 
people. Upon their not ſubmitting to his deciſion, he 
confines them till they do, in an open place, walled 
round like a pound: but, inſtead of a gate, they gene- 
rally lay only a ſtick acroſs the entrance, and thoſe in- 
nocent people will ſtay there without P 4 eſcape, 
except when overcome with paſſion, they ruſh out in a 
rage; but they are ſoon caught again, tied hand and foot, 
and a centinel ſet to watch them, till they agree with 
their antagoniſt, aſk the governor's pardon for breaking 
out of his priſon, and have remained there as long as he 
thinks they have. deſerved. Nay, if one kills another, 
which hardly happens in an age, the governor can only 
confine him till he bas pacified the relations of the de- 
ceaſed, by the mediation of his friends, who are bound 
for the criminal's appearance, in caſe a judge ſhould be 
ever ſent from Portugal to execute juſtice : but impriſon- 
ment is here reckoned ſuch a ſcandal, that Mr. Roberts 
ſays, it is as much dreaded as Tyburn is by the criminals 
in England. 199 
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SECT. u. 
Of the Iſland of Bis8 40. 


Its Situation and Extent ; the Face of the Country; its Pro- 
duce ; andthe Dreſs, Manners, Religion, and Govern- 
ment of the Inhabitants ; with the Manner in which they 
make Mar. | 


Ek ſhall now give a deſcription of the iſland of 

Biſſao, and of a cluſter of iſlands called the Biſ- 
ſagoes. ' Theſe iſlands ſtand cloſe to a continent, a few 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Gambia, in the 
latitude of eleven degrees north. h 
Bi irty- ſive or forty miles in cir- 


- 


| ſho, which is about thirty- 
cumference, affords a very agreeable proſpeR from the 
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ſea, riſing on every fide by a gentle aſcent to an eminence 
in the center of this iſland; yet there are a number of 
hills inferior in height to that in the middle, ſeparated 
by beautiful and fertile valleys, divided by ſmall rivulets 
which at the ſame time augment the richneſs and ele. 
gance of the ſcene. There are little groves of palms 
and the reſt of the ground is cultivated, and produces l 
harveſt equal to the moſt ſanguine wiſhes of the inhabi. 
tants. Wheat and maize ſpring up to a great height, (6 
as to reſemble a field covered with reeds of bamboos. 
They have likzwiſe another grain that is a ſpecies of 
maize, which they make into cakes. They have alſo 
oranges, bananas, mangoes, and every kind of fruit to 
be found in the warm climates, and perhaps in greater 
perfection than in any other place. The cattle of Bi. 
ſao are of an uncommon ſize, and ſeem to keep pace with 
the moſt . growth of the corn: milk and wine 
are in the greateſt abundance ; but the iſland affords nei- 
ther ſwine nor horſes, the natives forbidding the impor. 
tation of the former, and ſomething either in the climate 
or ſoil preventing the increaſe of the latter. 

The populouſneſs of Biſſao is equal to its fertility, not- 
withſtanding the perpetual ſtate of a war in which the na- 
tives are engaged with the neighbouring iſlands and the 
kingdoms on tne continent : yet though. very numerous, 
they live in cottages diſperſed up and down the country, 
without the leaſt veſtige of a town, except where the 
French and Portugueſe have eſtabliſhed themſelves. Even 
the palace of the king only conſiſts of a number of irre- 
gular huts, that have a communication with each other. 
In the Portugueſe town are about fix hundred perſons, 
all of whom ſpeak Portugueſe, and pretend that they are 
deſcended from that people, though their complexion is 
jet black, and they have a fixed and inveterate diſlike to 
that nation, 1 

The dreſs of the women conſiſts of a cotton girdle, 
which falls down before ; and bracelets of glaſs, coral, 
and copper; but the virgins go entirely naked, and thoſe 
of high quality have their bodies marked or painted with 
a variety of hideous pictures of ſnakes and other reptiles, 
that give their ſkins ſome reſemblance to flowered. ſattin. 
Even the eldeſt daughter of the king is diſtinguiſhed 
from the other ladies only by the elegance of theſe paint- 
ings, and the richneſs of theſe bracelets. 

he men of all ranks have no other cloathing but a 


: ſkin fixed to their girdle, and drawn up between their 


legs. One of the moſt extraordinary ornaments is a large 
iron ring, with a flat round ſurface on the outſide inſtead 
of a ſtone, upon which they ring changes with a bit of 
iron, in ſuch a manner as to converſe with the ſame 
facility with their caſtanets, as by means of the moſt po- 
liſhed language. There is, however, ſomething in this 
that appears highly improbable, for it is difficult to con- 
ceive how ideas may be conveyed by ſtriking together 
two pieces of iron; for it is nevertheleſs acknowledged, 
that, beſides this artificial language, they have another 
that is vocal, and uſed upon all common occaſions. 

The Biſſaons are all idolators ; but their ideas of reli- 
gion appear ſo confuſed, that it is difficult to enter per- 
fectly into their ſyſtem. Their chief idol is a ſmall image 
which they call Shina; but we are unacquainted with 
the ſentiments they form of this object of their worſhip : 
beſides this, it is ſaid, that every man. creates a divinity 
according to his own fancy. Trees are held ſacred, and 
worſhipped as the reſidence of ſome deity or ſpirit ſuperior 
to man. ; g 

With reſpe&X to their government, it is entirely deſpo- 
tic, the will of his prince being a law to his people; be 
has nothing to loſe, and yet every thing within his do- 
minions may be ſaid to be his, as his power extends over 
his people and their effets. Authors give the following 
inſtance of the policy of one of theſe princes. Two 
flaves, who had been ſold to an European merchant, made 
their eſcape, and were taken by the king's troops. Equity 
ſeemed to require their being reſtored to their matters 3 
but the king gave a different verdict, ſaying, they had 
obtained their freedom by having eſcaped, and by being 
retaken by his troops were again reduced to ſlavery ; and 
conſequently were the property of the conqueror. 

At the death of the king all the women and flayes, for 
whom he had a peculiar regard, are ſacrificed and * 
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near their maſter, in order to attend him in the next world. 


It is likewiſe cuſtomary for the nobility to have ſome of 


their living friends buried with them. Labat mentions 
an inſtance, where a father deſired tbat his three ſons, of 
whom he was very fond, might accompany him into the 
other world. | 

The natives are warlike, and fight with extreme fury, 
though with little diſcipline, As treaties of peace are 
unknown among theſe nations, they have no kind of in- 
tercourſe except in war, and hence no ſcheme of poli- 
ticks is carried on among them. The Europeans are far 
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from offering their mediation ; for they find it their in- 


tereſt to ferment their quarrels, as'war is their harveſt, 
by its augmenting the number of ſlaves. 

When the king of Biſlao reſolves to carry war into the 
neighbouring territories, he orders an inſtrument, called 
the bonbalon, to be ſounded, which is the general ſignal 
to arms, in which all in the government's pay aſſemble 
at certain head-quarters, which are always fixed, where 
they find the royal fleet, which uſually conſiſts of thirty 
canoes, each carrying thirty men, with their arms and 

roviſions, under the command of an admiral ; for the 
Liog ſeldom puts himſelf at the head of his fleets and 
armies. Before the fleet ſets ſail, a number of ſacrifices 
are offered to the gods, and the fleſh of the victims divid- 
ed between the court, the prieſts, and the ſoldiers. In 
this conſultation of the gods the king always receives a 
favourable anſwer; for the deities being of wood, it is 
eaſy for the prieſt to direct what they ſhould fay : and 
hence the army always begins a ren with the fulleſt 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. They make a deſcent with all poſ- 
fible privacy, ſurround the enemy's towns and villages, 
carry off the inhabitants with every thing of value, and 
then embark, before their troops have time to aſſemble 
in order to oppoſe them. One half of the booty belongs 
to the king, and the remainder is divided among thoſe 
who obtained it. The ſlaves are fold to the Europeans, 
except where any of them happens to be of quality or for- 
tune ; in which caſe he is reſtored to his friends, on con- 
dition of their ſending a certain number of ſlaves in his 
room. 

Tue heroes, upon their return, aſſume an air of great 
importance, and go round the country, ſhewing their 
wounds, and relating the wonders they have done and 
ſeen, with a long train of priſoners behind them, whom 
they oblige to fing the praiſes of the conquerors ; for 
which they make them preſents of pieces of cloth and 
other things, which they immediately exchange for palm 
wine, | 5 
But when the expedition is attended with leſs honour 
and profit than was expected, the priſoners are in danger 
of being ſacrificed, eſpecially if the Biſſaons have loſt an 
officer of diſtinction. Thoſ: who fall upon _ theſe occa- 


ſions receive public honours by dances performed to the 


muſic of tabors. The women expreſs their grief in a 
manner extremely affecting, pulling their hair, and beat- 
ing their breaſts ; aſter which they are ſerved with palm 
wine, in order to ſupport their ſpirits. When thus re- 
cruited they begin their mourning with redoubled vigour, 
and ſhed tears moſt plentifully, till the corps is laid in the 
rave; when their countenances ſuddenly brighten, and 
ey ſeem to have loſt all ideas of their affliction. 
| The king's palace is about a league diſtant from the 
point of Biſſao. He never ſtirs out without being ſur- 


* 


rounded by ſome thouſands of his nobility, women, and 


i all of them richly dreſſed and armed, as far as the 
ins of beaſfs and the brightneſs of their icymetars and 


lances can make them ſo. 


5 
| The Portugueſe had formerly a fort in Biſſao, which 
they mounted with eight pieces of cannon, in order to awe 
the natives, and prevent their trading with any other fo- 
reigners but themſelves. The Biſlzons, however, ſoon 
threw off this reſtraint, and now maintain the full liberty 
of receiving all ſtrangers into their ports, where they en- 
joy perfect ſecurity under the king's proteQion ; but, be- 
fore they are ſulferes to land, his majeſty conſults the 
goo, by ſacrifices, whether admitting thoſe ſtrangers be 
or the good of the iſland, and the intereſt of himſelf and 


people. 
| SECT, III. | 
A conciſe Account of the Biſſago Iſlands; and PUL ticu- 
4 


HE Biſſago iſlands are ſituated near the mouth of 
the river Sierra Leona, and conſiſt of the iſlands 
of Bulam, La Gallina, Caſnabac, Cazegut, Calacha, 
and ſome others. The iſland of Bulam is about ten 
leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and five in breadth 
from north to ſouth ; the whole coaſt is bordered with 
woods, beyond which the country is fertile, rich, and 
beautiful, covered with rice, Indian corn, millet, roots, 
and fruit: yet the iſland is ſaid to be uninhabited, and 
cultivated only by the natives of the other iſlands, who 
come hither in ſced-time and harveſt, continuing at home 
the reſt of the year. 

The ground riſes gently from the ſhore for the ſpace 
of two leagues, which preſents mariners with a moſt de- 
lightful proſpect, while it excites their admiration at 
ſeeing ſo beautiful a ſpot uninhabited, This aſcent ſerves 
as a baſe to higher mountains, which riſe in the center 
of the iſland and are covered with fine woods, and divided 
by beautiful valleys, ſo that nature ſeems to have been 


improved by art. 
This iſland produces a tree which might be employed 
to great advantage in ſhip- building; it is called michery: 
it grows to a great height, is eaſily worked, and at the 
ſame time is hard, ſolid, and proof againſt worms; all 
its pores being filled with a bitter oil, which is ſaid to 
deter them from hatbouring in it. | | 
La Gallina was thus named from the great number 
of hens the Portugueſe found there. This and the iſland 
of Caſnabac are very populous and fruitful, and have 
plenty of good water. Cazegut, one of the moſt con- 
liderable of theſe iſlands, is about ſix leagues long and 
two broad. Its ſoil is very good, and produces millet, 
rice, and all kinds of pulſe, beſides orange and palm 
trees, * 
We have no particular account of theſe iſlands, none 
of them being inhabited by the Europeans; we ſhall 
therefore only add, that each of the Biſſago iſlands, ex- 
cept Bulam, is governed by a chief, who aſſumes the 
authority of a king. All theſe monarchs are perfectly 
independent, and frequently at war with each other. 
They have canoes that carry from twenty-five to forty 
men, with their proviſions and arms, which are ſabres, 
bows and arrows. The negroes of theſe iſlands are tall, 
ſtrong, and healthy, though it is ſaid they live only on 
fiſh, nuts, and palm oil; and ſell their rice, millet, and 
other produce of the earth to the Europeans for the orna- 
ments they wear. They are in general idolaters, and are 
ſaid to be of a ſavage and ud diſpoſition, not only to 
ſtrangers, but to one another ; for authors ſay, that they 
frequently quarrel about trifles ; and if diſappointed of 


their revenge, will drown or ſtab themſelves. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of ZAARA, TOMBUTO, and BILEDULGERID. 


SECT. I. 
Of ZAARA, ZAHARA, or the Ds ART. 
Its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Produce, and Animals, 
with a Deſcription of 7 ſeveral Provinces, 
E now come to the chuntries north of the Sene- 
y \ gal, and ſhall begin with deſcribing the deſart of 
Zaara, or Zahara, a vaſt inhoſpitable region, extending 
from the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, · to the kingdom 
and deſarts of Barca and Nubia on the eaſt, and from 
the river Senegal on the ſouth, to Biledulgerid on the, 
north ; that is, from the eighth degree weſt, to the 
twenty-fixth of eaſt longitude, and from the fifteenth 
degree of eaſt latitude to the tropic of Cancer, com- 
Pn a ſpace of at leaſt fiſteen hundred miles in 
ength from eaſt to weſt, and about five hundred in 
breadth from north to ſouth, ' ; 
This immenſe tract of land is divided by the Arabians 
into three general diviſions. Cahel, Zahara, and Aſgar, 
that is, the ſandy, ſtony, and marſhy deſarts, according 
to the nature of the ſoil ; but later geographers divide this 
country into ſeven provihces, which are Zanaga, Zuen- 
ziga, Targa or Hayr, Lempta or Iguidi, Bardoa, Bornou, 
and Gaoga. 2 
In a country covered with burning ſands, the foil can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be fertile, though that ſituated on the 
northern banks of the Senegal, being watered, peopled, 
and cultivated, produces corn, rice, millet, and a variety 
of fruits ; but, except dates, little more perhaps is reaped 
than is ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants, 
| Beſides camels and common catile, this country 1s 
remarkable for a ſpecies of domeſtic animal called adim- 
naim, of which there is great plenty. ; 
of ſheep, about the ſize of an aſs, with long hanging 
ears : the females have horns, but not the males, an 
the wool is ſhort, but ſoft and fine. This animal is ſo 
ſtrong, that it can eaſily carry a man for ſeveral miles, 
and ſo gentle, that it never refuſes a burthen. The mi- 
ſeries to which the inhabitants of this parched, ſandy, 
and barren deſart are expoſed, are increaſed by incredi- 
ble droves of lions, tygers, wolves, and other favage 
imals. 
"To afford the reader as diſtint an account of this 
great tract of country as poſſible, we ſhall deſcribe the 
different provinces and deſarts into which, it is divided, 
Beginnin ; 
gal, extends from the river of that name on the ſouth, 
to the province of Suz on the north ; it is bounded by 
the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, and by the territories of 
Seram, Sunda, and Zuenziga on the eaſt. It contains 
the two defarts Azvo and Tagguzza or Taggoſt. The 
laſt of theſe produces a prodigious quantity of rock ſalt, 
which is conveyed hence into all the adjacent countries, 
and is uſed in the deſart chiefly to moiſten the mouth 
parched with the ſultry heat, and to preſerve the gums 
againſt a ſcorbutic diſorder to which the natives are ſubject. 
Travelling is here extremely fatiguing and dange- 
rous, eſpecially if the ſummer proves dry; ſcarce a drop 
of water being to be ſeen for thirty leagues together; 
and when any is found, it is ſo brackiſh, as to be equal- 
ly unwholeſome and unpalatable: Nor do the cattle 
fare better, the barren earth not yielding ſo much as a 
blade of graſs, or any thing for their ſuſtenance, which 
obliges the paſſengers to carry not only proviſions for 
themſelves, but for their beaſts of burthen, Beſides 
the country being flat and 2 without mountains, 
woods, rivers, lakes, or any objects to direct their courſe, 
it would be impoſſible to avoid loſing their way, were 
it not for the flight of certain) birds, who are nba 
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gat the ſouth, the province of Zanaga or Sene- 


This is a kind 


to go and return at certain ſtated periods. The 
ſo guided by the courſe of the fu by day, and "oh - 
ſtars by night; which is probably the uſual time of tra- 
velling here, as well as in the deſarts of Arabia. 

| Yet it is certain, that every part of theſe deſarts is not 
equally inhoſpitable, as they are allowed to be inhabij- 
ted by ſeveral different nations, particularly by the Ber- 
viches, Ludayers, Duleyns, and Zenequi, ſome of 
which are ſo numerous as to raiſe fifteen or twenty thou- 
ſand men ; there are alſo a variety of Arab tribes 
no Jeſs numerous, potent, and warlike, and conſe- 
quently they find lands capable of ſupporting them and 
* cattle. 

e province, or deſart, of Zuenziga is ſtill, if poſſibi 
more dry and barren than Zanaga; — we are le, — 
of large caravans that paſs through this country, ſeldom 
half the number, either of men or beaſts, ever return - 
moſt of them dying of thirſt, hunger, fatigue, or under 
the whirlwinds of ſand with which they are overwhelmed : 
but this is doubtleſs greatly exaggerated. 

The inhabitants of this diſtrict breed many beautiful 
horſes, and are ſuch expert horſemen and warriors, that 
they are become formidable td the princes of Barbary, 
who ſtudy to keep on good terms with them ; nor are 
they leſs dreaded by the negroes, whom they ſeize on all 
occaſions, and ſell to the people of Fez and Morocco ; 
and, in return, when the negroes get any of them in 
their power, they cut them in pieces. 

The province of Targa is ſaid to be leſs barren, dry, 
and ſultry than either of the former, it having a variety 
of good wells of freſh water dug deep in the ground, 
and the ſand produces graſs and ſeveral vegetables fit for 
food ; the climate is healthful, and great quantities of 
manga are gathered here, which they ſell to the neigh- 
g kingdoms. | 

To the eaſt of Targa is the province of Lempta, which 
travellers find no leſs dangerous than any of the former, 
on account of the exceſſive heat of the ſun reflected from 
the ſand, the ſcarcity of water, the whirlwinds of ſand, 
and the barbarity of the people, who endeavour to rob 
and plunder all that come in their way. Through this 
inhoſpitable region caravans paſs from Conſtantina, and 
other. towns of Algiers and Tunis, to Nigritia, though 
equally in danger of periſhing by thirſt, hunger, and the 
{word ; but their attachment to commerce, and the ad- 
vantages they reap from it, make them encounter theſe 
hazards with the utmoſt intrepidity, 

Bardoa ſtretches from the ſixteenth to the twenty-ſecond 
degree of eaſt longitude. De Liſle ſays, the inhabitants, 
who are named Bardoaits, have no towns, but live in 
tents on the plunder of merchants and paſſengers. But 
near the mountains, which form the northern barriers 
between this province and Tripoly, ſtands the town of 
Kala, where are kept ſome confiderable fairs, to which 
merchants reſort from every part of Zahara and the na- 
tions bordering upon the Mediterranean ſea, with the 
wealth of their ſeveral countries, The ſoil is in general 
dry, barren, and produces no commodities. that merit a 
particular deſcription. A 

The province or kingdom of Bornou extends from the 
twelfth to the twenty-ſecond degree of eaſt longitude, 
and from the ſeventeenth to the twenty-firſt degree of 
north latitude. The northern part reſembles in barren- 
neſs the other provinces of Zahara; but all the reſt, which 
is the greater part, is well watered by ſprings and rivers, 
that fall with a dreadful noiſe from the mountains, and 
render the country fertile in corn, graſs, and fruits. Both 
the eaſtern and weſtern frontiers are inhabited by people 
of a roving diſpoſition, who live in tents, and are ſaid to 
enjoy every thing in common, no ſuch thing as property 
being known among them. The eaſtern and * 

| rontiers 


ZAHARA, 


frontiers ate divided into mountains and valleys, covered 
with flocks of cattle, fields of rice and millet, and many 
of the mountains with timber, fruit-trees, and cotton, 
In hot weather the natives, who are chiefly ſhepherds 
and huſbandmen, go naked, except wearing a ſhort 
apron before, which they put on out of regard to modeſty; 
but during the winter they are warmly cloathed with the 
ſofteſt ſheep-ſkins, of which they alſo form their bed- 


cloaths; and indeed this is ſcarce a ſufficient defence a- 


gainſt the inclemency af the weather at certain ſeaſons 
of the year, when a cold piercing wind blows from the 
northern mountains, that chills the blood in propor- 
tion as the pores have been opened by the late ſcorching 
heats. | 

Towards the ſouth there are towns and regular formed 
ſocieties» where the people are tractable, polite, and 
hoſpitable ; and great part of them artihcers and mer- 
chants, of various nations, and of all complexions. 

It is ſaid that the government is in general monarchical ; 

and that the king has all his houſhold-furniture, and even 
his ſtirrups and ſpurs, with the bit and ornaments of his 
bridles, of ſolid gold ; whence it may be inferred, that 
either a great traffic in that valuable metal is carried on 
here with the diſtant countries, or that Bornou, or ſome 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, produces gold. The ca 
pital of this kingdom is a conſiderable city of the ſame 
name; beſides which there are ſaid to be the towns of 
' Amozen, Sagra, and Semegonda, all of them to the 
northward of the metropolis, and to the eaſtward thoſe of 
Sama and Nebrina, However, very little is known of 
any of theſe towns, and ſome writers queſtion their ex 
iſtence. 

We now come to the laſt and moſt eaſtern province 
of the deſart of Zahara, called by the natives Gaoga, 
which on the eaſt is contiguous to Nubia, and on the 
north to Egypt. This province is computed to be a 
hundred and eighty leagues in length from north to ſouth, 
and about a bundred and ſixty from eaſt to welt where 
broadeſt, extending from the nineteenth to the twenty- 
ninth- degree of eaſt longitude, - and from the twelfih to 
the twenty-ſecond of north latitude, | 

The only city in the whole kingdom is Gaoga, which 
ſtands on the north fide of a lake of the ſame name, in 
fifteen degrees forty minutes north Jaticude, and twenty 
five degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, which is all 
we know of either, as no traveller gives any particular 
account of them, 

The kingdom of Gaoga is moſtly mountainous, and 
the natives rude and illiterate: they dwell in poor flight 
hovels of materials ſo combuſtible, that they are tre 
quently (et on fire; and feed large herds both of ſmal; 
and great cattle, which are their principal wealth as wel] 
as ſuſtenance. 


SECT. II. 


The Complexion and Manners of the Inhabitants of Zahara, 
different from thoſe of the People on the other Side the Se- 
negal. Their Dreſi, Villages, Camps, Furniture, Manner 
of eating, Freedim from Diſeaſes, Marriages, and Fu. 

. nerals, 


* 


AVING deſcribed the various provinces of this 
barren and ſultry deſart, we ſhall now give ſome 
account of the general cuſtoms and manners of the in- 
habitants, | 
It is remarkable that though the river Senegal only 
divides this deſart from Nigritia, and tho' the paſtoral 
lives of the inhabitants expoſes them to the vertical rays 
of the ſun, under a climate as bot at leaſt as the former, 
their complexion is very different, they being for the moſt 
part no more than tawny, while the others are of a jet- 
black; and few or none of them on this fide that river, 
approach either in complexion or features to the negroes, 
who ſeem to be a people entirely diſtin from theſe : 
nor do the inhabitants of Zahara differ leſs from thoſe of 
the ſouthern countries in their manners, cuſtoms, and 
religious rites, than in their external appearance. The 
former are all profeſſors of the Mahometan religion, a 
few only excepted, who are worſhippers of fire. Hence 
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the various tribes of Arabs, Barabars; & c. found in this 
country are probably deſcended from thoſe Saracens and 
Arabians, who breaking out of Aſia in the ſeventh cen- 
tury, over-ran the greateſt part of northern Africa, and 
were here ſtopped by the river: Senegal, Hence we may 
account for that inbred and inveterate hatred that ftill 
reigns between them and the native Africans on the othec 
ſide the river. 

The women never appear without a long veil that covers 
their face and arms; nor can the Europeans ever ſee them 
uncovered, except by accident, Both the men'and wo- 
men are of a middling ſtature, and, in general, well pro- 
portioned, with a beautiful ſymmetry of features, T heir 
complexion is tawny, but delicate; and, as the wo- 
men are leſs expoſed to the ſun, they are probably 
more fait and beautiſul. Labat aſſures us, that they ate 
remarkable for their prudence, œconomy, and ſtrict fide- 
lity to their nuptial engagements. They not only live 
alone, but a man turns away bis head when he chances 
to meet a woman, even hid own wife, except at the time 
appointed for marriage. freedoms. One who is too poor 
to have ſeparate tents for the women, tranſacts all buſineſs 
and receives viſits at the door in the open air, his neareſt 
friends not being permitted to converſe with his wives 
in the tent, This is a privilege, ſays a modern author, 
reſerved for their horſes, or rather mares, which are pre- 
ferred on account of their beauty, for the advantages of 
breeding, their tameneſs and docility. They lie down 
in their tents promiſcuouſly with the women and chil- 
dren, their little foles being the play-fellows of infants. 

The dreſs both ot the . and the Arabs of this 
country chiefly conſiſts of a robe or caftan of ſerge, ſome 
woollen ſtuffs, or blue and white cotton, and ſometimes, 
but very ſeldom, of filk. They are cloathed in a large 
ſhirt tied round the neck ; this is ſo wide as to fold two 
or three times about the body, and is bound round the 
waiſt by a ſaſh, in which is ſtuck a long knife like a 
bayonet, and ſometimes two. According to Mr. Adam- 
ſon, the dreſs of both the men and women conſiſts in a 
large ſhirt, generally of black linen, and a cloth with 
which the women cover their head and ſhoulders ; the 
men ſometimes rolling it about their heads, in imitation 
of a turban, and ſometimes round their middle. Some 
of the women wear their hair tied up in a knot, and 
others let it hang down ; but the men are in general very 
negligent of it. They wear ſandals, or rather ſocks, of 
Morocco leather, which riſe to the ſmall of the leg, and 
their heads are covered with a red bonnet, or cap, bor- 
dered with white cotton. They frequently wear above 
their other cloaths a long looſe robe of white or ſtriped 
cotton, or a woollen uf, which they call haik, and is 
extremely becoming. This robe has a long pointed 
hood that falls down behind, to the extremity of which 
hangs a taſſel by a long ſtring. However, the poor are 
cloathed after the manner of the negroes, and wear only 
a piece of cloth hanging down from the waiſt. 

The women wear a long cotton ſhift, with long and 
wide ſleeves, large drawers, and a piece of calicoe, or 
linen, that covers them from head to foot, and flows in 
an eaſy manner behind. They are all adorned with ear- 
rings and pendants, which are valuable in proportion to 
their ſtation and quality: their fingers are alſo covered 
with rings, their arms with bracelets, and their legs with 
chains of braſs or copper. 

When a conſiderable number of tents or cabbins are 
placed together, and form a kind of town or village, they 
call it adouar. Theſe villages are uſually of a circular 
form, the tents ſtanding very thick, and in the center is 
an empty ſpace in which they keep their cattle, They 


have centinels on every fide of this encampment, to guard 


againſt ſurprizes from robbers, and from wild beaſts. On 
the leaſt appearance of danger the alarm is given by the 
centinels, and ſoon ſpread over the camp, by the barking 
of dogs and the noiſe of different animals; upon which 
every man able to bear arms ſtands on his defence, each 
before his own tent. As theſe people never encumbec 
themſelves with much houſhold furniture, theſe villages 
are eaſily tranſported from place to place. Indeed all the 
domeſtic implements belonging to a family are contained 
in a leathern bag, or ſack, which is eaſily tranſported, 
tent and all, on the back of a camel to any _— 
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Their uſual drink is milk or whey, and their only bread: 
cakes made of millet ; indeed wheat and barley grow to 
reat perſection in ſeveral parts of the country near the 
nega]; but they are continually moving from one re 
to another, and their diſlike to a fixed reſidence deſtroys 
all taſte for agriculture, If they were to ſow their corn, 
it might be reaped by other nations, for no inducements 
can engage them to continue a whole ſeaſon in one place; 
for however uſeleſs and unneceſſary their excurfions might 
de, they would confider ſuch an inſtance of inactivity as 
highly culpable. | 
When they happen to have a ſtock of wheat or barley, 
they lay it up in deep pits hewn out of the rock; theſe 
they contrive with abundance of art, in order to cauſe a 
conſtant draught of freſh air through the whole cavern, 
which is narrow at the entrance, and gradually enlarges 
itſelf in proportion to its length, which is ſometimes a- 
bove thirty feet. It is certain, that the grain will keep 
ſound for many years in theſe ſubterraneous ſtore-houſes, 
the mouths of which, after the corn is ſufficiently dry, 
are cloſed up with wood and ſand. | 
In ſome parts of the country the people have portable 


mills, with which they grind their corn as they want it, 


and theſe they always carry with them wherever they go ; 
. but authors do not deſcribe their form. Their manner 
of eating reſembles that of the Afiatics, At their meals 
they fit croſs-legeged round: a covering of Moroceo lea- 
ther, or a mat of palm leaves, ſpread upon the ground, 
upon which their diſhes and plates of copper or ivory are 
laid; and they never drink till they riſe in order to waſh, 
a ceremony that cannot be omitted without the greateſt 
indecency, They never allow themſelves more than two 
meals a day, one in the morning and the other at night, 
and the women are never allowed to eat with the men. 
Their repaſts are ſhort and filent, not a ſyllable being 
uttered till they have waſhed and returncd to their pipe 
and coffee, and then converſation begins. 

From this temperance in their meals ariſes that ſtrong 
health and freedom from diſeaſes that renders them ſtran- 
gers to medicine, which was ſo much cultivated by their 
predeceſſors. The only diſtempers to which they are 
fubjeR” are dyſenteries and pleurifies, both which they 
are ſaid to cure by the internal and external application 
of ſimples 5 but as for the gravel, ſtone, gout, and a 
number of other acute and chronical diſeaſes, they are 
abſolute ſtrangers to them. The inhabitants are ſaid to 
live to a great age, without knowing what ſickneſs is, 
they ſeldom dying before the courſe of life is conſumed 
by years, and the vital beat extinguiſhed by the rigidity 
bf the ſolids, and diminution of the circulating fluids. 
With. them a man at fixty is ſaid to be in the prime of 
life, and to marry and beget children with all the vigour 

of an European at thirty. It has been found by experi- 
ence, that the leſs they are connected with foreigners, 
and the more ſtrictly they adhere to their primitive man- 
ners, the fewer ate their maladies and diſeaſes; and that 
while they maintain their original ſimplicity and fruga- 
lity, no people upon earth are bleſſed with ſuch an un- 
interrupted flow of health and ſpirits, | 

The mothers have a paſſionate fondneſs for their chil- 
dren, and take the utmoſt care to prevent their being in- 
| by any accident. They are ſo weak as to imagine, 
that they can be greatly hurt by any evil eye, which they 
ſuppoſe capable of bringing diſeaſes and death upon them; 
bot this opinion is not peculiar to the Moors and Arabs, 
fince it prevails among the vulgar in Spain and Portugal, 
and even among the papiſts of Ireland, The boys are 
circumciſed at fourteen years of age, and are at liberty to 
marry as ſoon as they can purchaſe'a wife; for the fa- 
ters here make an eftate by having a great number of 
daughters ; for thoſe who addreſs them make preſents to 
the parents of camels, borſes, and horned cattle. They 
form a t of the affection of the huſband from his 
liberality, und the young lady is never delivered to him 
till by his preſents he has made her parents ſenſible of his 
merits. If upon ber being brought home he is difap- 
pointed in his expeQtations of her beauty and chaſtity, he 
may ſend her back ; but in this caſe be forfeits the pre- 
ſents he had made. 

A man has no ſooner breathed his laſt, than one of his 
women, ot ſome relation, puts her head in at the door of 
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the tent, and burſts” into a terrible cry; upon which all 
the women within the village ſet up a lamentable ſhriek 
and diſmal ſcreams, which alarm the whole camp or vil- 
lage. All the people then aſſemble round the tent of 
the deceaſed, ſome deploring his own loſs in mournful 
ſtrains, and others ſinging the praiſes of the deceaſed in 
melancholy accents ſuited to the occaſion. From their 
lively and natural repreſentation of grief, from their alum. 
ed melancholy, feigned ſighs and tears, they ſeem to be 
all the friends and kindred of the deceaſed ; yet all this is 
mere form, and is beſtowed” on every man without the 
leaſt regard to his merit. The body is afterwards waſhed 

dreſſed, and placed on a riſing-ground, to be viewed by 
every one till the grave is dug ; after which it is interred 
with the head elevated a little, the face turned to the 
eM, and the grave covered with large ſtones, | 


SECT. ii. 


Of the Learning, Poetry, and Muſic of the Native 
Deſarts of Zahara ; their Method 7 mating 3 

their Shill in r They ſometimes ride upon the 

Back of an Offrich ; and are fond of making long Fournies. 


ITH reſpect to the learning of the Moors and 
Arabs of the deſarts, it is fo extremely limited, 

that tew of them are able to read Arabic or any other 
language z yet ſome of them have a tolerable notion of 
aſtronomy, and talk with the preciſion of an European 
ſcholar upon the ſtars, their number, ſituation, and di- 
viſion into conſtellations. "The clear and ſerene ky in 
which they live has greatly affiſted their obſervations, an 
advantage they have improved by a warm imagination 
and a happy memory : their ſyſtem of aſtronomy is, how- 
ever, ſo replete with fable and abſurdity, that it is in 
general difficult to comprehend their meaning : yet, with 
all their ignorance, they ſeem formed by nature for libe- 
ral ſentiments, and with a taſte for the polite arts, as their 
eſſays in poetry and muſic, which are far from being con- 
temptible, ſeem to indicate. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with the genius of the oriental tongues, from which 
theirs is derived, have been highly delighted with their 
ſongs ſung in-recirative, accompanied by a kind of gui- 
tar, in which they take the greateſt pleaſure. | 

From the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their muſick it 
might be imagined, that theſe people cannot be very war- 
like; but if we may judge from ſome of their maxims, 
27 are far from being puſillanimous. Can any thing, 
„ ſay they, be more daſtardly, than to kill a man before 
you approach him near enough to be diſtinguiſhed.” 
Hence they never attack an enemy till they come within 
the length of their lances, and then retiring to a proper 
diſtance, throw them or ſhoot their arrows with ſurpriſ- 
ing dexterity. They fight chiefly on horſeback with ſhort 
ſtirrups, and by raiſing themſelves high in the ſaddle, 
ſtrike with greater force. They never draw up their ca- 
valry in long line and extended wings, but in ſmall de- 
tached ſquadrons, by which means they are leſs liable 
to be broke or thrown into confuſion ; and when ſuch an 
accident happens, are more eaſily rallied. The agility of 
their horſes, and their own ſkill in riding, give them 
great advantages by attacking in all quarters, wheeling 
off, and returning to the charge with amazing dex- 
terity. | OO | 

It may be proper here to obſerve, that they ſometimes 
mount the oſtrich. Mr. Adamſon ſays, that ſome of thoſe 
he had ſeen among the burning ſands on the north fide 
of the Senegal, are incredibly large, ſwift, and ſtrong. 
Two boys were mounted upon the back of one of theſe 
gigantic fowl, not full grown, with which -weight it 
ran ſeveral miles with a velocity exceeding belief, and 
the ſwiftneſs of the fleeteft courſer. To try the ſtrength 
of an exceeding large oſtrich, Mr, Adamſon had two ſtout 
men mounted upon his back, when their weight appear- 
ed by no means diſproportioned to bis ability, as it was 
far from retarding its progreſs. At firſt the bird went a 
pretty high trot 3 but when be was heated he extended 
his wings, as it were to catch the wind, to which his 


ſwiftneſs ſeemed indeed equal. Every body, fays be, 


„ muſt have ſeen a partridge run, and conſequently wan 
| | no 


Touzuro. A FX. 
« know there is no man whatever able to keep up with 
it z and it is eaſy to imagine, that if its ſteps were 
longer, its ſpeed would be greatly augmented. The 
« oftrich moves like the partridge, 2 with the advan- 
tages of a long ſtep, and great affiſtance ſrom its wings; 
« and I am ſatisfied, thoſe I am ſpeaking of would have 
<< diſtanced the fleeteſtrace-horſesin England.“ Whence, 
ſay the authors of the Modern Part of the Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory, we may judge of their utility, could they be tamed 
and broke in the ſame manner as a horſe, | 

Theſe people are in general fond of long journies and 
excurſions into remote countries on affairs of trade and 
commerce, in which reſpect they are fo indefatigable, 
that no hazard is too great, where profit is the motive. 
Theſe expeditions being undertaken in large caravans, 
in which their goods and neceſſaries are carried on camels, 
they are able to make head againſt any oppoſition they 
may meet with ,on the road, and ſeldom return without 
rich ladings of gold, ivory, gum, oftrich-feathers, camel's- 
hair, flaves, and other commodities, which they ſell to 
the Europeans, or to the merchants of Fez and Morocco. 
It has been already intimated, that as no road or path 
can be preſerved in theſe ſandy deſarts, they are directed 
in their courſe by the flight of certain birds. Theſe the 
devout and zealous Mahometans conſider as guides ſent 
by their prophet to direct them in their journey; and, it 
is ſaid, that without their direction they never preſume 
to undertake an expedition of any conſiderable length. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Kingd!m of TomBurTo, 


Its Situation; a Deſcription of its Capital; the Wealth and 
State of the King; and a conciſe Account of the City of 
Cabra. 


EFORE we take leave of this country, it may be 

proper to take ſome notice of the kingdom of Tom 
buto, which is ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt on both ſides the 
Niger ; and, though little known, is ſaid to be of great 
extent. It took its name from Tombuto its capital, 
which ſtands in the latitude of fourteen degrees thirty- 
two minutes, and in the longitude of two degrees twenty- 
five minutes eaft from London. This kingdom borders 
on the-province of Zuenziga, already deſcribed. 

In this town, and the ſurrounding country, the houſes 
are built of a bell form, and only compoſed of hurdles 
plaiſtered over with loam ; but it has a handſome moſque 
built with ſtone and lime. The royal palace is likewiſe 
built with the ſame durable materials, after a deſign 
drawn and executed by an excellent artiſt of Granada, 
who was driven hither when the Moors were expelled 
from Spain. Beſides theſe there are ſome other tolerable 
ſtructures. 

The city of Tombuto has many weavers of cotton; 
and mechanics are more encouraged than in any other 
part of Africa. Hither European cloths are brought from 
Barbary, and the coaſt of Guinea, Of theſe markets and 
public fairs are held, to which the women reſort with 
their faces veiled. Some of the native inhabitants and 
ſtrangers who reſide in the city are ſo rich, that the King 
thinks it not beneath the dignity of his rank to enter into 
an alliance with them. Leo Africanus mentions two 
princeſſes in his time, who were married to wealthy 

merchants, one a native of the place, and the other a fo- 


reigner. 

This kingdom is well watered by natural ſprings, ca- 
nals drawn from the Niger, and wells, that render it fer- 
tile in all kinds of grain, graſs, cattle, milk, butter, and 
all the neceſſaries of life, except ſalt, which they pro- 
cure by land-carriage from Tagaza, which is about five 
hundred miles diſtant, and is ſo highly valued, that a 
camel-load is ſaid to ſell for eighty ducats. 

The king of Tombuto has in his poſſeſſion a prodi- 
gious quantity of gold plate, and the whole court is ſaid 
to eat out of gold veſſels; filver or any other metal be- 
ing ſeldom uſed. When he travels he rides upon the 
back of a camel, richly capariſoned; all the furniture 
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ſhining with burniſhed gold, while one of his great offi- 
cers leads his horſe after him. He likewiſe rides upon a 
camel in war; but all his ſoldiers are mounted upon 
hoiſes, His general retinue and guards conſiſt of three 
thouſand horſemen well armed with poiſoned arrows and 
darts, beſides a number of foot, who have ſhields and 
(words. He often levies in perſon the tribute he receives 
from thoſe princes who do him homage, and frequent 
ſkirmiſhes paſs between the guards and the troops of thoſe 
vaſſals, who unwillingly give this teſtimony of their ſer- 
vitude. As no good horſes are bred in the country, the 
cavalry are uſually mounted upon Arabian horſes and 
barbs, which the king purchaſes at a great expence. The 
court and merchants, however, ride upon little horſes 
bred in the country, which are hardy, and in every re- 
ſpect, except in beauty, equal to the former. When 
the king is informed of a merchant's arrival in ton with 
a drove of horſes, he inſtantly orders a number of the 
fineſt of them to be brought bim; for which he pays a 
high price, ſerupling no expence to have his troops hand- 
ſomely mounted. | 

'The moſt profound homage and reſpect is paid by thoſe 
who addreſs him; for all who approach the throne mult. 
proſtrate themſelves on the ground, take up the duſt, and 
ſprinkle-it over their head and ſhoulders : a ceremony that 
is particularly obſerved by all who never had this honour 
before, and alſo by foreign ambaſſadors., 

This monarch is ſuch an enemy to the Jews, that he 
has ſtrictly prohibited their entering the city, and laid a 
heavy penalty on all the merchants who trade with them, 
His taſte for literature is ſaid to appear ſrom the great 
number of doCtors, judges, and prieſts, whom he main- 
tains at a great expence in the capital, furniſhing them 
with all the conveniences of ſtudy. Manuſcripts from 
Barbary are brought hither, and ſold as the moſt valu- 
able merchandize; and, we are told, that ſome traders 
| have amaſſed. immenſe wealth by confining themſelves to 
this literary traffic, which the monarch encourages with 
the ſpirit, taſte, and generoſity of a prince. Learning 
has, however, made but little progreſs, except about the 
court, it having produced no viſible alteration in the 
manners of the people. "Theſe are mild and gentle in, 
their diſpoſition, frugal in their economy, induſtrious in 
the diſcharge of their ſeveral employments, and chearful 
in the hours of relaxation, which they devote to ſinging, 
dancing, and feſtivity. 7 

The Tombuton gentry place the higheſt mark of pomp 
and pageantry in keeping a great number of ſlaves; but 
their careleſſneſs frequently produces the moſt dreadful 
calamities : thus the whole town is often in flames, oc- 
caſioned by their means; for the bouſes, being built of. 
combuſtible materials, catch fire upon the moſt trivial 
accident. Without the ſuburbs the Tombutons have 
neither gardens nor orchards. 

The currency uſed in commerce conſiſts of ſmall bits 
of gold, and certain ſhe)ls, which they uſe in purchaſing 
things of little value, four hundred of theſe being only 
worth a ducat. | 

About twelve miles from the city of Tombuto, to the 
ſouth, ſtands Cabra, a large town built in the ſame 
manner as the former, but without walls. Here is a 
judge appointed by the king to decide all diſputes ; but 
the people have the liberty of appealing from his deciſion 
to the throne. The inhabitants of. Cabra are ſaid to be 
ſubject to ſeveral diſeaſes, which are ſuppoſed to be ow- 
ing to the heterogeneous qualities of their food, which 
is uſually compoſed of fleſh, fiſh, milk, bu:ter, oil, aud 
wine. | 


SECT. V. 
Of BiLE&DULGERID: 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with an Account of the 
Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitans ; 
a Deſcription of the City of Teuſera. | 


ILEDULGERID is almoſt of a quare form, and 
extends above cighty leagues every way, or from 
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twenty - eight degrees thirty minutes to thirty-two degrees | 
fifty minutes north latitude, and from five degrees thirty 


minutes to eleven degrees fifty minutes eaſt longitude ; and 
is bounded on the eaſt by a ridge of lofty mountains 


which divide it from the kingdom of Tripoly and part of. 


Gudamis, on the weſt by the countries of Zeb and Me- 
zeb, and on the ſouth by the province of RO! this 
js all that can with propriety be comprehended within 
the juſt limits of Biledulgerid, though it is uſual to in- 
clude under that name all the countries here mentioned 
as its frontiers. ; 

The whole country of Biledulgerid, is mountainous, 
ſandy, and barren, producing little beſides dates, which 
grow here in ſuch plenty, that the face of half the coun- 
try is covered with trees bearing that fruit. The climate 
is hot and unhealthy, the people lean, ſwarthy, with 
ſhrivelled complexions, and their _ inflamed, owing 
to the reflexion of the ſun-beams from the white hard 
ſoil ; and the ſhowers of duſt and ſand driven by the high 
winds that blow here at certain ſeaſons with ſuch violence, 
as ſometimes to bury men and cattle under heaps of it, 

To their eating dates is attributed an inveterate ſcurvy 
in the gums of the inhabitants, which frequently makes 
all their teeth drop out, and ſometimes ſpreads over their 
whole bodies, by which means they are rendered un- 
happy and extremely loathſome, In other reſpects the 
natives are ſound, vigorous, and healthy ; and many of 
them live without ſickneſs to a good old age, though 
they diſcover a furrowed countenance, ſhrivelled ſkin, 
and hoary locks very early in life, and before infirmity, 
decrepitude, or any decay of their faculties begin to ap- 

r. The plague, which makes ſuch hayock in Bar- 
— is in a manner unknown at Biledulgerid; though 
the countries are contiguous, and there is a conſtant in- 
tercourſe between the inhabitants at all ſeaſons. This is 
alſo the caſe with the ſmall-pox, which in other hot 
countries is no leſs contagious and fatal than the plague 
itſelf, | 

The natives are repreſented as a ſavage, treacherous, 
and thieviſh people, and are ſaid to be a mixture of old 
Africans and Arabs. The former live with greater re- 
gularity in villages, compoſed of a number of ſmall huts, 
and the latter in tents, ranging from place to place in 
queſt of food and plunder. There is not a town in the 
whole country beſides Teuſera and Tonſera worthy of 
notice; nor is it leſs deſtitute of rivers, there being in all 
this large territory ſcarce a fingle ſtream worth mention- 
ing, or that is not dried up during half the year. 

The Arabs, who value themſelves on their being ſu- 
perior in birth and talents to the primitive inhabitants, 
are perfectly free and independant, and frequently enter 
into the ſervice of the neighbouring princes who are at 


war. They are fond of hunting, particularly the oftrich, | 


of which they make great advantage, for they eat the fleſh, 
exchange their feathers for corn, pulſe, and other thiogs 
they want, uſe the talons as pendants for their ears and other 
ornaments; their fat is eſteemed a medicine of fingular 
virtue, and they convert their ſkins into pouches and 
knapſacks ; ſo that no part of the animal is left unem- 
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upon the fleſh of camels and goats, and drink either the 
broth in which it is boiled, or camels milk, for they. ſel- 
dom tafte water, that which is good being generally more 
ſcarce than milk itſelf. ; 

They have ſome horſes which they uſe in the chace, 
where people of rank are attended by negro ſlaves; and 
thoſe of inferior fortune by their women, who are no 
leſs obſequious than the ſlaves themſelves, looking after 
— horſes, and performing the moſt ſervile and laborious 
offices, 

Though learning is here at a very low ebb, they have 
ſchools to which all the boys of diſtinction are ſent in 
order to be inſtruded in that kind of knowledge which is 
moſt in repute, .and are raiſed from thence to the dignities 
of judges or prieſts, in proportion to their genius and the 
proficiency they have made in their ſtudies. Some addict 
themſelves to poetry, for which many of the natives of 
this country ſhew a very early genius ; and it is not un- 
common to ſee a perſon merit the higheſt diſtinctions by 
means of this talent, which, confidering the rude igno- 
rance of the people in general, they ſometimes carry to 
an amazing pitch of ſweetneſs and ſublimity. ' heir 
invention is ſurpriſingly fertile, and they particularly excel 
in fables and parables. A few of them purſue the me- 
chanic arts; but the people in general deſpiſe them as 
mean and ſervile, and where any of them engage in the 
employment of huſbandry, they leave all the -labour to 
their wives and ſlaves. | 

The city of Teuſera, which D'Liſle has placed within 
the limits of Biledulgerid, ſtands on the confines of Tunis, 
in thirty-two degrees twenty eight minutes north latitude, 
and in ten degrees twenty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude from 
London. Of this city Marmol has given us the following 
account : that it was built by the Romans, and fortified 
with high walls, the ruins of which are ſtill to be (ceo. 
The Mahometans on their entering this country plun- 
dered and deſtroyed the city on account of the reſiſtance 
made by the inhabitants, and thus all its noble ſtructures 
were demoliſhed, the preſent buildings conſiſting only of 
low and mean huts. Here they have fairs at certain ſea- 
ſons, to which the merchants of the ſurrounding coun- 
tries reſort. Through the center of the town runs a river, 
by which the Arabs and Africans are ſeparated, each 
poſſeſſing a certain quarter, the one to the ſouth, and the 
other to the north, enjoying different privileges, though 
all are equally the inhabitants of the ſame city. They 
are even continually at war with each other, and make 
incurſions acroſs the river with all the rancour and 20i- 
moſity of declared enemies; but both frequently unite 
to repel all endeavours to bring them under a foreign go- 
vernment. 

It might now be expected that we ſhould come to Mo- 
rocco; but as that kingdom is only a part of a very ex- 
tenſive region, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Baibary, 
and reſembles the other countries in that great diviſion in 
its climate, and in the religion and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, it will be proper to place them all in one view ; 
and therefore, before we take leave of the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa, we ſhall deſcribe the Canary Iſlands and the 


ployed in ſome uſeful purpoſe. The Arabs likewiſe live j Madeiras, which lie oppoſite to it. 
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jak CHAP. XVI. 


Of the CANARY and MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


r. 


Of the Situation and Extent of the Canary Iſlands in general ; 
with a Deſcription of Lancerota and Fuertaventura. 


HE Canaries, antiently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 
lie in the Atlantic 2 oppoſite to the coaſt of 
Africa, between the twenty - ſeventh degree thirty minutes 
and the twenty-ninth degree thirty minutes north latitude, 
and between the twelfth and ſeventeenth degree fifty 
minutes weſt longitude from London. Mr. Glaſs ob- 
ſerves, that on failing four hundred and fifty miles to the 
ſouth-weſt from the mouth of the Streights of Gibraltar, 
along by the coaſt of Fez and Morocco on the Atlantic 
cean, we arrive at the ſouth-weſt extremity of Mount 
Atlas ; then 1 the land, and ſailing into the ocean, 
directly weſt, one hundred and ſixty miles, we come to 
the iſland of Lancerota, the firſt of the Canary Iſlands in 
that courſe; the reſt of theſe iſlands lie all to the weſt and 
ſouth of Lancerota. The Canaries are ſeven in number; 
theſe are Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Canaria, Tenerife, 
Gomera, Hierro, or Ferro, and Palma: theſe lie from 
eaſt to weſt in the order in which they are here placed ; 
_ the laſt is about ſixty-five leagues diflant from the 
rſt. 

The firſt of theſe iſlands, named Lancerota, is very 
high, and may be diſcovered at a great diſtance. On 
approaching it appears black, rocky, and barren. It is 
about fifteen miles long and ten broad, and the center of 
the ifland is in latitude twenty-nine degrees eight minutes 
north. 

The principal port is on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland; 
it is called Porto de Naos, and any veſſel that does not 
draw above eighteen feet may enter at high water, and 
lie ſecure from all winds and weather; yet in failing along 
the coaſt the ſhips appear as if at anchor in an open road; 
for the harbour is formed by a ridge of rocks, which at 
a ſmall diſtance cannot be perceived, as moſt of them 
lie under water: theſe breaking off the ſwell of the fea, 
the inſide is as ſmooth as a mill-pond, As this is the 
only convenient place among the Canary Iflands for 
cleaning and repairing large veſſels, it is much ＋ 
ed for that purpoſe by the ſhips that trade to theſe iſlands. 
At the weſt end of the harbour is a ſquare caſtle built of 
ſtone, and mounted with ſome cannon ; but is of no great 
ſtrength, as ſhips of war may approach it within muſket- 
ſhot. There is no town or village at this port, though 
there are ſome magazines in which corn is depoſited for 
exportation. 

At the north end of Lancerota is a ſpacious harbour, 
called El Rio, which is a channel dividing the iſland of 
Lancerota from the uninhabited iſland of Gracioſa, and 
through this channel ſhips of any burthen may paſs. That 
Fart of Lancerota which faces this harbour, is an exceed- 
ing high and ſteep cliff, from the bottom of which the 
ſhore is about two muſket-ſhot diſtance. The ground 
here is low, and in it is a ſalt- work, which is a ſquare piece 


of land levelled and divided by ſhallow trenches about. 


two inches deep ; into theſe they let the ſea-water, which, 
by the heat of the ſun, and the nature of the ſoil, is ſoon 
turned into alt. 5 

There is no other way of acceſs into Lancerota from 
the ſhore of this barbour, than by climbing up a narrow, 
ſteep, and intricate path, that leads to the top of the cliff ; 
and it is ſcarce poſſible for a ſtranger to aſcend it without 
a guide; for ſhould he chance to wander from the path, 
it would be difficult to regain it, and he would be in great 
danger of falling to the bottom, 

There are only two towns in the iſland : one called 
Cayas, or Rubicon, is ſituated about two leagues to the 
noith weſt of Porto De Naos, and ay be termed the 
capital of the iſland, ſince it was formerly a biſhop's ſee ; 


— 
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but it contains only about two hundred houfes, an old 
caſtle mounted with ſome guns, a church, and a convent 
of friars ; but moſt of the dwelling-houſes have a mean 
appearance. 

About two leagues within land, to the ſouthward of 
the narrow path of the cliff at El Rio, is the town of 
Haria, the next in ſize to Cayas. It contains about three 
hundred inhabitants ; but all the buildings, except the 
church and three or four private houſes, are very mean 
ſtructures. 

The iſland of Gracioſa lies on the north fide of Lance- 
rota, and is barren, uninhabited, and deſtitute of water 
though it is about three miles in length, and two in 
breadth ; beſides this, there are ſeveral other rocky, bar- 
ren, and uninhabited iſlands. 

We ſhall now give a deſcription of Fuertaventura, and 
then give an account of the produce and inhabitants of 
both theſe iſlands, 

The north end of Fuertaventura lies about ſeven miles 
ſouth-and-by-weſt from the ſouth-weſt point of Lance- 
rota, and in the channel between them is the little un- 
inhabited iſland of Lobos, or Seals, which is about a league 
in circumference. 

Fuertaventura is about eighty miles in length, and in 
general about fifteen in breadth ; but in the middle it is 
narrow and low, being almoſt cut in two by the ſea, 
That part of the iſland on the ſouth fide of the iſthmus is 
mountainous, ſandy, barren, and almoſt uninhabited ; 
but though the northern part is alſo mountainous, yet 
within land it is fertile and well peopled. 

This iſland has ſeveral bays and harbours ; and there 
are three ſmall towns, one of which, called Oliva, is 
ſituated ſomewhat leſs than two leagues within land from 
the road of Lobos, in the midſt of a plain that abounds 
with corn-fields, Here is a church, and about fiſty good 
houſes. The next to this is La Villa, the chief town in 
the iſland, which is ſituated in the center of that part 
which lies north of the iſthmus, and has a church, a con- 
vent of Franciſcan friars, and near an hundred houſes. 
There is alſo a town called Tunehe, which contains a- 
bout one hundred houſes ; but they are very mean, when 
compared with thoſe of La Villa and Oliva. Beſides theſe 
there are many ſmall villages ſcattered up and down in the 
northern and inland part of the iſland, which ſtand fo 
thick, that we no ſooner loſe ſight of one than we come 
in view of another. 

It is remarkable, that when there is a great weſterly 
ſwell the ſea breaks on the rocks, at the north-weſt end of 
Lobos with ſuch violence, as to ſtrike the beholder 
with terror. * I may without exaggeration affirm, ſays 
« Mr. Glaſs, that I have ſeen n there near ſixt 
« feet high: were one of theſe to ſtrike the trongelt 
é ſhip, ſhe would be flaved to pieces in a moment. 
„% When I ſaw thoſe mighty breakers, our ſhip had juſt 

paſſed through the , between Fuertaventura 
& and Lobos: we had a fine briſk trade-wind at north- 
* north eaſt, and though we had no Jeſs than ten fa- 
thoms water, when we come into the weſterly ſwell, 
yet we trembled for fear the waves would have broken, 
«© and thought ourſelves happy when we got out of 
& ſoundings. - We heard the noiſe of theſe breakers like 


« diſtant thunder, after we were paſſed them fix or ſeven 
e leagues. | 


E CT." 
The Climate, Sail, Vegetables, and Animals of Lancerota and 


Fuertaventura ; with an Account of a Volcano in the for- 


mer of thoſe iſlands. q 


OTH theſe iſlands have the adyant 
ſome climate, which perhaps is owing to the dry- 
| . | a acſs 


of a whole. | 
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neſs of the ſoil, and the ſtrong northerly winds that 
- almoſt cominually blow ; whence the inhabitants in ge- 
heral live to a great age. From the middle or end of 
April, to the beginning or middle of October, the wind 
blows violently, and almoſt without intermiſhon from 
the north and north-eaſt. From the middle of Octo- 
ber, to the end of April, it moſt commonly blows in the 
ſame direction; but ſometimes intermits, and gives place 
to other winds. The ſouth-weſt wind always brings 
rain, and therefore is moſt welcome, Other winds, 
particularly the north-weſt, bring ſhowers; but theſe 
are partial, and of ſhort duration; but the rain which 
comes fiom the ſouth-weſt frequently laſts two or three 
days. When theſe rains begin to fall the natives ſow 
their grain, and about fourteen or twenty days after the 
latter rains, that is towards the end of April, it is ready 
for reapivg. The north and north-north-eaſt winds 
blow ſo bard and conſtantly, as to prevent the growth 
cf all ſorts of trees, eſpecially in Lancerota, which is 
_ moſt expoſed to their violence: yet we find there a few 
ſhrubs called tubaybas, which never grow to a great 
height any where ; but here ſpread along the ground, 
except when ſheltered from the wind by rocks and walls. 
In the gardens are fig- trees, and ſome low trees or 
ſhrubs which ſeldom ſhoot up higher than the garden 
walls. 1 

Fuertaventura, being leſs expoſed to the wind than 
Lancerota, is not quite ſo bare of trees and ſhrubs, and 
produces the palm, the wild olive, and a fort of wild 
pine; the cotton and euphorbium ſhrubs, fig-trees, and 
the ſhrub which bears the prickly pear. 

Though theſe iſlands are ſo deſtitute of trees, they 
abound in excellent herbage, and ſeveral kinds of odori- 
ferous lowers. The great plenty and variety of theſe 
induced the inhabitants to bring bees from the other 
iſlands, in order to propagate here; but they were diſ- 
appointed; for none of thoſe inſets would remain with 
them, they not being able to bear the violent winds. | 
Corn of various kinds grow in both theſe iſlands, as 
wheat, barley, and maize, which are produced in ſuch 
abundance, as not only to ſerve the inhabitants, but alſo 
thoſe of Tenerife and Palma, who depend greatly on 
theſe iſlands for their ſuſtenance. No vines were pro- 
duced at Lancerota till within thirty years paſt, when a 
volcano breaking out, covered many fields with aſhes, 
which have ſo improved the foil, that vines are now 
planted and yield grapes; but the wine made from them 
is thin, poor, and ſo ſharp as to reſemble vinegar, yet 
is very wholeſome, Fuettaventura produces a greater 
quantity of wine, of a quality ſomething ſuperior to that 
of Lancerota. 

Upon the rocks on the ſea coaſt grows a great quan- 
tity of orchilla-weed, an ingredient uſed in dying. It 
grows out of the pores of the rocks, to about three 
inches, and ſometimes eight or ten inches. It is of a 
round form, and of the thickneſs of common ſcwing 
ewine ; it is of a grey colour, inclining to white, and 
on the ſtalk are white ſpots, Many ſtalks proceed from 
one root, at a diſtance from which they divide into 
branches. This weed dyes a beautiful purple, and is 
alſo much uſed for brightening and enlivening other 
colours. The beſt ſort is that of the darkeſt colour, and 
of a form exactly round: the more it abounds with 
white ſpots or ſcabs,” the more valuable it is. This 
weed alſo grows in the Madeira and Cape de Verd Iſ- 
lands, and on the coaſt of Barbary ; but the beſt ſort 
and the greateſt quantity is found in the Canary iſlands, 
There. is ſome reaſon to believe, that the orchilla was 
the Getulian purple of the ancients; and in ſupport of 
this opinion, it is obſerved, that the coaſt of Africa ad- 
jacent to the Canary Iſlands was called by the ancients 
Getulia, and abounds with orchilla, 

In Lancerota are few ſprings or wells. The inhabi- 
tants uſe for themſelves and cattle rain water, which they 
reſerve in pits and ciſterns. This is alſo practiſed at 
1 though they have more ſprings and wells; 
but the water is generally brackiſh. At El Rio, to the 
northward of the ſalt works mentioned in the laſt ſection, 
is a well of medicinal water, eſteemed a ſovereign cure 


will keep ſweet at ſea. | 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


_ 
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The catile of theſe iſlands are eamels, horſes, aſſes, 
bullocks, ſheev, goats, and hogs, all of which, except 


the ſheep and goats, were brought from Ba:tbary and 


Spain, ſince the, conqueſt of theſe iſlands by the Spani- 
ards. The horſes are of the Barbary breed, and are 
much eſteemed in Canaria and Tenerife, for their ſpicit 
and ſwiftneſs; but the natives of the two iſlands we are 
now deſcribing have little or no uſe for them, on account 
of their having no great diſtance to travel, and therefore 
little care is taken to increaſe the breed; whence their 
number is at preſent very (mall. The natives uſe for tra- 
velling aſſes of a larger fize than thoſe of the other iſlands, 
which ſerve well enough for their ſhort journies, and are 
maintained with little or no expence. | 

In the ſpring their cattle, being fat and good, appear 
plump, ſteek, and gliſten as if rubbed with oil; but in the 
beginning of autumn, when all the graſs is either wither- 
ed or eaten up, they have a very different appearance, 
and are unfit for food. | 

The people here generally plow with a camel, or a 
_ of aſſes, for the ſoil is light, and they do not plow 

eep. | | | 

The want of wood or buſhes occaſions a ſcarcity of 
birds and wild fowl ; yet there are ſome canary bi:ds, 
and a bird called tubayba, about the ſize. of a ſtarling, 
ſpeckled black and white, Here are likewiſe partridges 
and ravens, with plenty of dunghill fowls ; but neither 
turkies, geeſe, nor ducks : the want of the two laſt ſpecies 
may probably be owing to the ſcarcity of water in theſe 
iſlands. | 

Here are no other venomousanimals but the black ſpider, 
the bite of which the natives ſay occaſions a ſwelling, at- 
tended with a burning pain. Their cure for it is to eat 
a ſmall quantity of human excrement. 

The ſea coaft of Lancerota and Fuertaventura afford 
the inhabitants great plenty of fiſh of various kinds, par- 
ticularly a kind of cod, much better taſted than that of 
Newfoundland, or of the' north ſea. Another fiſh of a 
ſtill more excellent taſte is caught here, called mero: it 
is as long as a cod ; but much thicker, and has long 
ſtraps or whiſkers hanging at his mouth. There are 
many other ſorts of fiſh for which we have no names ; 
one of them however ought not to be omitted : this is 
the picudo or ſea-pike, the bite of which is as poiſonous 
as that of a viper; yet when this fiſh is killed and 
dreſſed, it is good and innocent food. On the rocks 
by the ſea-ſhore are many ſhell fiſh, and particula:ly 
limpets. | 

In Lancerota and Fuertarentura are many hills that 
were formerly volcanoes, the tops of which are of a ſmall 
circumference, and are hollow for a little way downwards; 
the edges of the tops being uſually narrow and ſharp, and 
on the outſide is generally ſeen a great deal of black 
duſt and burnt ſtone l;ke pumice-ſtone, only darker and 
more ponderous. No eruptions have been knowa to 
happen for ſeveral ages, except that alrezdy mentioned 
at Lancerota, which about thirty years ago broke out 
on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, throwing out ſuch 
an immenſe quantity of aſhes and huge ſtones, and with 
fo dtead ful a noiſe, that many of the natives leaving their 


ing that thoſe who had ventured to ſtay had received no 
hurt, they took courage and returned, This volcano was 
near the ſea, in a place remote from any habitation, At 
a ſmall diſtance from the volcano a pillar of ſmoke iſſued 
from the ſea, and afterwards a ſmall pyramidal rock aroſe, 
and ſtill continues. This rock was joined to the iſland 
by the matter thrown out of the volcano. The noiſe of 


which ſtands at the diſtance of forty leagues 3 which was 
probably occaſioned by the winds generally blowing from 


| Lancerota towards that iſland. 
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SECT, III. 


Of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Antient Inhabitants of 
| Lancerota, and Fuertaventura. | 


HE natives of theſe two iſlands were of a larger 
ſize and better made than thoſe of the others, and 


ſo they are to this day, The habit of the natives of Lan- 
| cetota 


Caxary ILaxps. 
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houſes, fled to Fuertaventura; but ſome time after, find- 


this eruption was ſo loud, that it was heard at Tenerife, 


Canary ISLANDS. A NX 
cerota was made of goats - ſkins ſewed (ogether, reaching 
down to the knees, and was formed like a cloak with a 
hood. The ſeams of this habit were neatly ſewed with 
lender thongs of leather, which were as fine as common 
thread. Thoſe thongs they prepared with ſharp flints or 
ſtones, inſtead of knives or ſciſſars. They wore bonnets 
made of goats-ſKkins, with three large feathers ſtuck in 
the front. The women wore the ſame, with a fillet of 
leather died red, wi.h the bark of ſome ſhrubs. They 
bad long hair, and wore their beards plaited. The king 
of the iſland wore a diadem like a biſhop's mitre, made 
of goats leather, and adorned with ſea-ſhells. Their 
ſhoes were alſo of goats-(kin, with the bairy fide out- 
wards. | | | Item 

When they were ſick, which ſeldom happened, they 
cured themſelves with the herbs that gtew in the country; 
and when they had acute pains, they ſcarified the part 
affected with ſharp ſtones, or burned it with fire, and 
then anointed it with'goats butter, When any one died, 
they laid him in a cave, ſtretching out the body, and 
laying goats-ſxias under and above it, 

Their food was barley-meal roaſted; which they called 
goffio, and goats fleſh boiled and roaſted z alſo milk and 
butter. They eat their victuals out of veſſels made of 
clay, hardened by the heat of the ſun. | 

heir . of lighting a fire was by taking a ſtick 
of dry, hard, thorny wood, which they cauſed to turn 
rapidly round on the point within a ſoft, dry, ſpongy 
thiſtle, and ſo ſet it on fire; and this method has been 
uſed to this day. When they ſowed their land with bar- 
ley, which was their only grain, they turned it up with 
goats horns ; they threſhed their barley with ſticks, win- 
nowed it with their bands, and ground it in an hand- 
mill made of two. ſtones. | , 

Theſe two iſlands, as well as the others, were divided 
into portions, each governed by its own lord, or cap- 
tain, and ſeparated fiom the reſt by a wall of looſe ſtones, 
that croſſed the iſland” from ſea to fea. The inhabitants 
of theſe quarters had a great eſteem for their reſpective 
chiefs. ef 1 

The people of both iſlands were of a humane, ſocial, 
and chearful diſpoſition, extremely fond of ſinging and 
dancing. Their muſic was vocal, accompanied with a 
noiſe made by clapping their hands, and beating with 
their feet. They were remarkably nimble, and took great 
delight ic leaping and jumping, which were their prin- 
cipal diverſions: two men took a ſtaff, which, they held 
by the ends, and lifted as high above their heads as they 
could reach, keeping it parallel with the ground; and he 
who could leap over it, was eſteemed very. dexterous, 
Some of them had ſuch agility, that they could, at three 
leaps, bound over three poles placed in that manner be- 
hind each other. 

They trequently quarrelled, and then fought with ſticks | 
a yard and a half long. It was a cuſtom among them, 
that if a man entered the door of his enemy's hou'e, and 
wounded or killed. him, he was not puniſhed ; but if he 
came upon him unawares, by leaping over the wall, and 
killed him, the captain, or chief, by whom the cauſe 
was tried, ordered him to be ſlain. Their manner of ex- 
ecuting criminals was as follows : they carried them to 
the ſea-ſhore, and placing their heads on a flat ſtone, 
took another of a round form, and with it daſhed out 
their brains; after which their children were held in- 
famous. © 4 | 

They were excellent ſwimmers, and uſed to kill the 
fiſh on their coaſts with ſticks. Their houſes were built 
of ſtone, . without cement, yet were. ſtrong ; and the en- 
try was made ſo narrow, that only one perſon could paſs 
through at a time. They had alſo houſes of worſhip and 
Cevation ; theſe were round, and compoſed of two walls, 
one within the other, with a ſpace between; and, like 
their dwelling-houſes, were built of looſe ſtones, with a 
narrow entry., They worſhipped only one God, and in 
theſe temples offered to bim milk and butter. To him 
they alſo made offerings on the mountains, pouring out 
goats milk ſrom earthen veſſels, at the fame time adoring 
him by litting up their hands towards heaven, ; 

The inhabitants of Fuertaventura wore jackets made 
of ſheep-ſkins, with ſhort ſleeves that reached no farther 
than their elbows. They had ſhort brecches that left the 
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knees bare, ard ſhort ſtockings that reached but juſt a- 
bove the calf of the leg. They wore the ſame fort of 
ſhoes as the natives of Lancerota, and had high caps on 
their heads made of goat-ſkins, They drefled the hair of 
their heads and beards like the natives of Lancerota; 


Sa opt oy 9 S.E C T. IV. 


Of the preſent Inhabitants of Lancerota. and Fuertaventura 
- their Perſons, Dreſs, Buildings, Food, Manners, Cuſtoms, 
Government, and Trade, | 


N Spaniards, are ſprung from a mixture of the antient 
inhabitants, the Normans, and other Europeans, by 
whom they were ſubJued, and from ſome Mooriſh cap- 
tives whom the Spaniards brought to theſe iſlands from 
the coaſt of Barbary, - 

They are generally tall, robuſt, ſtrong, and of a. very 
dark complexion ; but the natives of the other Canary 
Iſlands account them rude and. unpoliſhed in their 
manners, | | 

They dreſs coarſely, and after the Spaniſh modern 
faſhion ; for the ſhort cloak and golilla, formerly uſed 
by the Spaniards, are here unknown. They neither 
ſpeak. nor underſtand any other language but the Caſti- 
lian, which they pronounce moſt barbarouſly. 

Their houſes are built of ſtone and lime ; thoſe of the 
gentry are. coyered with pan-tiles; but the meaner ſort 
are thatched: with ſtraw. Few even of the better kind 
have either ceilings or lofts, but are-built in the form of 
large barns, and divided into apartments by boarded par- 
titions that riſe no higher than the walls; ſo that all the 
rooms are open above, and have no other covering than 
the roof. They generally pave the floors, with flag- 
ſtones. | 
The uſual food of the peaſants is what is called goffio, 
| which is the flour of wheat, or barley, well heated. by 
the fire : this they make into dough with water, and then 
eat it; a ſimple diet, that requires neither knives, forks, 
nor ſpoons. This they ſometimes make up with theic 
hands in balls or lumps; which they dip in honey or 
melaſſes; and during the winter, when graſs is in per- 
fection, and they have plenty of excellent milk, they put 
the goffio into it, uſing ſea- ſhells inſtead of ſpoons, They 
alſo ptepare gotho by putting it into boiling milk, and 
ſtirting it about till it is ſufficiently boiled and thickened, 
On particular occaſions, as at feſtivals and weddings, the 
poor eat fleſh and ffh': but bread is rarely uſed by any 
but the gentry, and there are ſome people in theſe iſlands 
who do not even know the taſte of it, They ſeldom 
drink wine, or any thing but water. 

The peaſants are employed in plowing the ground, 
ſowing corn, reaping, and other parts of huſbandry, Few 
of the men in Lancerota and Fuertaventura are artifice ts; 


and their houſhold furniture is brought from the other 
iſlands. | ren 

The gentry are ſo averſe to leaving their country, and 
have ſo little curioſity, that few of them viſit Spain, or 
even Canaria, except when obliged to attend their law- 
ſuits in that iſland. A gentleman poſſeſſing a ſew acres 
of land, a camel, a couple of aſſes, and a dozen ſheep, 
would chooſe rather to live all his days on goffio, than 
venture to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, in order to mend 
his fortune by trade, which, in bis opinion, would dif- 

race him and bis family for ever: yet he will, without 
8 oppreſs the poor peaſants, and deceive ſtrangers, 
in order to ſupport his imaginary rank, which, among 
the poor gentry, wholly oaks in not working, and rid- 
ng a little way on an aſs, attended by a ragged ſervant, 
inſtead of walking on foot. 

There are but few monks, and no. nuns in theſe iſlands : 
they are, however, in no want of prieſts, for there are 
ſeveral pariſh churches, and an inferior court of inquifi- 
tion in each of thele iſlands, in order to prevent hereſy : 
ſo that the eligion of the church of Rome is alone pio- 
felled among them. . | | 

Though all the Canary iſlands are ſubject to Spain, yet 


the natives of the two of which we are now treating, with 
, 5 2 , . | g 


HE natives of theſe iſlands, though they paſs for 


for almoſt all their cloaths are .made by the women, - 


thoſe . 
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thoſe of Gomera and Hierro, do not hold their lands of 

the crown ; but of the family of Don Diego de Herrera, 
who conquered the iſland of Canaria. 

The chief part of the power originally poſſeſſed by the 


proprietors of theſe iſlands has been, however, taken from | 


them, and annexed to the crown, probably on account of 
their making an ill uſe of ſuch an extenſive Authority. 
The government is now velied in an alcalde major and 
a ſargento major, alſo called governador de Jas armis. 
"The firſt is the head of the civil, and the other of the 
military government. There is an appeal from the de- 
ciſion of the alcalde major, to the royal audience in the 
iſland of Canaria ; and the ſargento major receives his 
orders from the governor-general of the Canary Iſlands, 
who uſually reſides in Tenerife. No ſtanding forces are 
kept here ; but there is a militia properly regulated and 
divided into companies, to each of which is a cr 
lieutenant, and enſign. The ſargento major is colonel, 
and takes care that their arms are kept in order, and that 
the companies may be raiſed at a ſhort warning. | 
Though theſe iſlands are but little eſteemed by the Spa- 


niſh government, they are really of great value; for were 
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iſland of Canaria, which, on account of th 
temperature of the air, and the plenty of good 
herbs, and delicious fruits found u 
the name of the Fortunate Iſland, 
The north-eaſt point of Canaria lies at 
eighteen leagues from the ſouth-weſt end 
__ 2 in clear weather either of thoſe i 
een from the other. Canaria is about forty-two my. 
length, twenty- feven in breadth, and a hdres 67" 
in circumference, reckoning the length from the north- 
eaſt point ſouthward to the point Arganeguin, and the 
breadth from the port of Agaete, on the weſt ſide of the 
iſland, to that of Gando on the eaſt. i 
The inland part, towards the center of the ifl 
filled with lofty mountains, which riſe 
clouds, as to ſtop the current of the nort 
generally blows here ; ſo that when this 
on the north fide of the mountains, it is 
on the other, or a gentle breeze blows 
weſt. The calms and eddy winds cauſe 
of the mountains above the atmoſphere, 
or twenty-five leagues beyond them to 


e delightſul 
aer, trees, 
pon it, juſtly merits 


the diſtance ot 
of Fuertaven- 
lands may be 


: 


ind, ig 
ſo far above the 
h- eaſt wind that 
wind blows hard 
either quite calm 
from the fouth- 
d by the height 
extends twenty 


the ſouth-weſt, ' 
the reſt of the 
een leagues into 
and thoſe of Go- 
calms the waves 


like a pot, breaking i 
directions; and when a vellel enters the verge of — 


ſhe is ſhaken and beaten by the waves on all ſides in ſuck 


they once ſubdued by any other nation, Palma and Tene- 
rife would fall of courſe, on account of their depending 
on Lancerota and Fuertaventura for their corn, Beſides, 
the forts in Lancerota would afford convenient retreats, 
where the cruiſing ſhips of an enemy might careen, and 
de ſupplied with proviſions, 

The exports from hence are entirely confined to the 
other iſlands, and conſiſt of wheat, barley, maize, cattle, 


There are alſo calms beyond ſome of 
iſlands ; for thoſe of Tenerife extend fiſt 
the ocean ; the calms of Palma thirty, 
mera ten. Upon firſt coming to the 
appear foaming and boilin 


fowls, cheeſe, orchilla-weed, goats-ſkins, and falt fiſh ; 
but the two laſt are only exported from Lancerota, The 


wheat is ſmall grained, but hard, clean, and fo good, 
that it always ſells ip Tenerife at a higher price, by one- 
fifth, than either Engliſh or other European wheat. A- 
bout ten years ago a number of camels were exported 


from Fuertaventura to Jamaica, and other parts of the 
his trade was ſoon prohibited, 
for fear of. lofing the breed, or at leaſt raiſing the price of 


Engliſh Weſt Indies; but t 


thoſe animals. 

The affes brought 
increaſed ſo faſt, that they ran wild among the moun- 
tains, and were ſo prejudicial to the natives by eating 
their corn and other grain, that in the year 1591 they 
aſſembled all the inhabitants and dogs in the iſland, in 


order to deſtroy them; and accordingly killed no leſs 
than fifteen hundred. Since that time there have been no 
more-in the iſland than is ſufficient to ſupply the inhabi- 


rants. : 
They have impo 


year of great plenty it becomes of ſo little value, as 
ſcarcely to pay the expence of cutting it down, Hence 
they are very indifferent about railing more than whatthey 
can conſume themſelves, or fell in the other iſlands; fo 
that in a bad year the people ſtarve for want, eſpecially 
the inhabitants of Tenerife, unleſs they are ſo happy as 
to be ſupplied from Europe. y 
Almoſt all the imports are from the other iſlands, eſpe- 
cially from Tenerife, which is the center of trade for all 
the Canary Iſlands. Theſe conſiſt in Engliſh woollen 
goods and German linens, both of the coarſeſt kinds, 
wine, brandy, vil, fruit, planks and other timber, barks 
and fiſhing boats, houſhold furniture, tobacco, ſnuff, 
bees-wax, lope, candles, and a conſiderable quantity of 
caſh, which they receive in the balance of trade, part of 
which is paid to the proprietors of the lands, and the reſt 
- ſent to Gran Canaria, to ſupport the expence of their 
law-ſuits ; the natives of all the Canary Iſlands being ge. 
| nerally extiemely litigious. 


reer.“ . 


GRAN CANARIA. 


Its Situation and Extent; with a particular Account of the 
Calms on the South-eaſt Side of theſe, and ſame of the other 
Mountains; with a conciſe Deſcription of the Poris, and of 
the City of Palmas, the Capital of the Iſland. 


* 


HE two iſlands we have juſt deſcribed are almoſt 
deſarts, if compared with the ſertile and pleaſant 
L 


by the Spaniards to F uertaventura 


litically prohibited the exportation of 
corn to any place except the other iſlands; whence in a 


a manner, that one would imagine it impoſſb! 
ſtand them. This confuſion, — — bes Jaft lng 
for after a ſhip is once fairly entered into the calms he 
will either find a dead calm, and ſmooth water 4 * 
pleaſant and conſtant breeze at ſouth or ſouth-weſt ac- 
cording as the wind blows without; for this eddy wind 
as It may be called, conſtantly blows in an oppoſite direc. 
tion to. it. 

At the ner:h-eaſt end of Canaria is a peninſula, about 
two leagues in circumference, connected with the main 
land by an iſthmus about two miles in length, and a qua- 
ter of a mile in breadth at the narroweſt part. On each 
fide of the iſthmus is a bay, which on the north fide is 
expoſed to the ſwell of the ſea. That on the other fide 
is called by ſome Porto de Luz, and by others Porto de 
Iſletes, from ſome ſteep rocks or iſlands at the entrance of 
the bay, towards the north-eaſt, This is a good road 
for ſhips of any burthen, with all winds, except the ſouth- 
eaſt ; but that wind is not common, and rarely blows ſo 
hard as to endanger ſhips. 

The landing-place is at the bottom of the bay, where 
ſtands a hermitage, or chapel, dedicated to St. Catharine 
and a caſtle of no ſtrength mounted with a i 
At three miles diſtance is the city of Palmas, the capital 
of the iſland, between which and the above caſtle are two 
other forts, mounted with guns; but they have no gat- 
riſons, except a few invalids. At the other end of the 
city is another caſtle, called St. Pedro; but neither of 
them are capable of ſtanding againſt a regular attack. 
Though the city of Palmas is of no ſtrength, it is pretty 
large, and contains ſeveral fine buildings, particularly the 
cathedral of St. Anne, with many churches, convents of 
friars of all orders, and nunneries. The private houſes 
are in general good, and built with ſtone. The city is 
divided into two parts, which have a communication by 
a bridge thrown over a ſmall ſtream of water, and the 
number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to amount to ſix 
thouſand. > 

There is alſo the port of Gando, fituated on the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, and the port of Gaete or Agaete, on 
the north-weſt part of the iſland, which has a caſtle for 
its defence, The whole coaſt, except theſe ports, is 
N inacceſſible to boats and veſſels, on account of 
the breaking of the ſea upon it. This indeed is the cafe 
of the ſhores of all the Canary Iſlands, particularly at the 
full and change of the moon, except thoſe of Lancerota 
and Fuertaventura, There are no inland cities, or large 
towns in Canaria, though there are many villages, the 
chief of which are Galdar, and Telde. 


few guns. 


| 


| 
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SECT, VI. 


Of the Climate, Trees, Fruits, Plants, and Animals of Ca- 
naria ; with a particular Deſcription of the Face of the 
Country. | | 


E ſhall now treat of the temperature of the air, 
which is no where more delightful than in this 
\ iſland; for the heat in ſummer ſeldom exceeds what is 
generally felt in England in the months of July and 
Auguſt, and the coldeſt part of the winter is not ſharper 
than with us about the end of May in a backward ſea- 
ſon. The ſame winds blow here at the ſame periods as 
at Lancerota and Fuertaventura; but the northerly 
wind is Jeſs furious, and, compared with that, is,only a 
gentle breeze that cools the air, ſo as to render it agree- 
ably temperate, and the ſky is almoſt continually ſerene 
and free from ſtorms and thunder. The only difagree- 
able weather is when the ſouth-eaſt winds blow from the 
deſart of Zahara, which we have lately deſcribed ; but 
this ſeldom happens. Theſe winds being very hot, dry, 
and fiifling, are of great prejudice to the fruits of the 
earth, by their pernicious quality, and by their bringing 
clouds of locuſts, that wherever they alight devour 
every green thing. The weather is indeed very diffe- 
rent in the mountains, where the air is not only cold in 
winter, but their ſummits are uninhabitable, from the 
great quantities of ſnow that fall upon them in that ſea- 
ſon. Beſides, the air is ſo exceeding wholeſome, that 
the natives are ſaid to enjoy health and longevity beyond 
any people upon earth. | 
Cents is well watered, and abounds with wood of 
various kinds; for almoſt every thing planted here thrives. 
The pine, palm, wild olive, laurel, poplar, dragon tree, 
Jena nueſſa, or lignum rhodium, the aloe ſhrub, Indian 
fig, or prickly pear, and the tubayba, a ſhrub whoſe 
branches have no leaves except at the extremities, grow 
ſpontaneouſly, and without cultivation. The euphor- 
bium ſhrub grows here in great plenty, and to an extra- 
ordinary ſize. All the large trees natural to the iſland, 
except the palm, grow on the mountains near the clouds, 
which deſcending upon them near the evening, furniſh 
ith moiſture. 
my the fruits are the orange, lemon, citron, lime, 
pomegranate, walnut, cheſnut, apple, pear, peach, apri- 
cot, cherry, plum, mulberry, fig, banana, date, and, in 
ſhort, all the American and European fruits, except the 
$4.44 & They bave wheat, barley, and maize; but peas 
4 beans are ſcarce and dear, They have potatoes, 
2 ions in the world, and many kinds of 
yams, the belt oni | l 
roots ; nor are cabbages and ſallads wanting. 
Though there is more level and arable land in Cana- 
ria than in any of the iſlands tothe weſtward of it, yet it 
bears no proportion tothe ſtony, rocky, and barren ground, 
The moſt fertite part of this iſſand is the mountain of 
Doramas, ſituated about two leagues from the city of 


Palmas, and ſhaded by groves of fragrant trees of diffe-. 


ö lofty boughs are ſo interwoven as to 
ee . 8 The rills that water theſe 
ſhady groves, the whiſpering of the breezes among the 
| trees, and the ſinging of the Canary birds, form a moſt 
delightful concert, and a perſon in one of theſe enchant- 
ing ſolitudes, cannot help calling to mind the fine things 
written by the ancients of the Fortunate Iſlands, 

The upper part of the iſland is, on the contrary, en- 
tirely. barren and deſolate ; for it projects far above the 
clouds, and therefore receives neither dew nor rain ; but 
is expoſed to a dry, parching wind, in a direct oppoſi- 
tiom to the trade wind below, which generally blows 
from the weſt. In the night this weſterly wind blows 
hard ; but lulls in the day. The -amazing quantity of 
calcined ſtones, aſhes, and lava that cover the greateſt 
part of all the Canary Iſlands, greatly disfigure them. 
The volcanoes from whence the'e proceeded may be diſ- 
cerned in all quarters of this, and the other iſlands, as 
alſo the channels made by the hery ſtreams that flowed 
from them; but it does not appear that any volcano has 
burnt in Canaria ſince that iſland was conquered by the 


Spaniards. 


0-3; | 2 


Though the wine of Canaria is good, it has not ſuch 
a body as that of Tenerife, and is therefore leſs fit for 
exportation, yet many pipes of it are annually ſent to 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. Olives have been planted in 
this iſland ; but no oil is made of the fruit, which does 
not come to ſuch perfection as in Spain, Barbary, and 
other countries, Formerly much ſugar was made here; 
but the great demand for the wines and brandies of this 
iſland in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, ſtopped the culture 
of the ſugar- cane, and the natives find it more for their 
advantage. to receive the produce of their wines at the 
Havanna in ſugar, than to raiſe,it in their own country, 
Canaria alſo abounds in boney, which is good, though of 
a black colour, 

The animals of this iſland are camels, horſes, aſſes, 
a few mules, bullocks, ſheep, goats, hogs, rabbets, 
dunghill fowls, turkies, geeſe, ducks, partridges, crows, 
and Canary birds, with ſome others. 

Lizards abound in this, and all the other iſlands ; but 
there do not appear to be any ſnakes, ſcorpions, or 
other, venomous creatures, except the ſpider of Lance- 


rota, and a very innocent kind of ſnake peculiar to the 
Iſland of Gomera, 


SECT, VII. 


Manners and Cuſtoms, Their Nobility, Combats, Build- 
ings, Furniture, Employments ; the Butchers igonominious. 
The Education of their Children ; their Government, and 
the Manner in which it was changed to a Monarchy ; with 
a conciſe Account of their Funerals, 


N the firſt arrival of the Europeans- at Gran Ca- 
naria, that iſland was ſuppoſed to contain no leſs 
than fourteen thouſand fighting men ; but a peſtilence 
breaking out ſome time after, ſwept away two thirds of 
the inhabitants. Theſe were of a dark complexion like 
the natives of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, of a good 
ſtature, and well proportioned, active, warlike, chear- 
ful, good-natured, and faithful to their promiſes; © for 
they conſidered a lye as one of the greateſt crimes. 
They were very fond of hazardous enterprizes, ſuch as 
climbing to the top of ſteep precipices, and there fixing 
poles of ſo great a weight, that one of them was a ſuffi- 
cient burthen for a man of common ſtrength to carry on 
level ground. 

The Canarians were drefſed in a tight coat, with a 
hood to it, like that of a capuchin friar ; it reached to 
the knees, and was faſtened to the waiſt by a leathern 
girdle, This garment was made of a kind of ruſh, 
which they beat till it became ſoft like flax, and then 
they ſpun and wove it. Over this they had a goat-ſkin 
cloak, with the hairy fide inward in winter, and out- 
ward in ſummer. They had likewiſe caps made of the 
ſkins of the heads of goats taken off almoſt entire, 
which they formed in fuch-a manner, that a goat's beard 
hung under each ear, and theſe they ſometimes tied 
under the chin. Some had bonnets of ſkins, adorned 
with feathers. "Theſe garments were all neatly ſewed 
and painted, and were in every reſpe&t much more cu- 
rious than thoſe of the natives of the other iſlands. 
Their ſhoes, like thoſe of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, 
were made of raw hides. | 

The Canarians had an order of nobility diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar by the cut of their hair and beards ; but 
a man could not be entitled to this honour merely from 
his being the offspring of noble or rich parents ; bur 
was to be declared noble by the faycag, a perſon whoſe 
buſineſs was to decide differences among the natives, 
and regulate the ceremonies of their religion; in ſhort, 
he was a prieſt, and acted alſo as judge in civil affairs, 
The manner by which nobility was conferred was ver 
ſingular : at a particular time of life the ſon of a noble- 
man let his hair grow long, and when he had obtained 
ſufficient ſtrength to endure the ſatigues of war, went 
to the faycaz, and ſaid, “I am the ſon of ſuch a noble- 
« man, and deſire allo to be ennobled.” Upon this the 


faycag went to the. town or village wiere the youhg man 
Fey Was 
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22 by their god Acoran, to declare the-truth. He 
then aſked them, If they had ever ſeen the youth ſo far 
demean himſelf as to dreſs viauals, or to go into the 
folds to look after the ſheep or goats, and whether. he 
was ever ſeen to milk or kill them? If he was ever 
known to ſteal cattle, or forcibly take them in time of 
peace from their owners? Whether he was diſcourteous, 
of a flanderous diſpoſition, or guilty of any indecent 
behaviour, eſpecially to women? If they all anſwered 
theſe queſtions in the negative, the faycag cut the youth's 
hair in a round form, 1o ſhort as not to hang below 
his ears, and giving him a ſtaff, declared him noble. 
But if any of the ftanders-by could charge him with 
any of the offences mentioned by the faycag, and bring 
ſufficient proof of them, inſtead of being declared noble, 
the faycag ſhaved his head, and ſent him away in diſ- 
grace, by” which means he was rendered incapable of 
nobility, and obliged to remain a plebeian during the 
reſt of his liſe. | | 

In their wars they eſteemed it baſe and mean to mo- 
leſt or injure the women and children of the enemy, 
whom they confidered as weak and helpleſs, and there- 
fore improper objects of their reſentment; nor did they 
offer the leaſt damage to the temples of the enemy. 
| The offenſive weapons uſed by the Canarians were 
clubs and ſharp pointed poles hardened by fire ; but after 
the Europeans began to invade their iſland, they formed 
ſhields, in imitation of theirs, and ſwords of pitch-pine, 
the edges of which were hardened by fire, and ſharpened 
in ſuch a manner, that it is ſaid they cut like ſteel; but 
their chief ſtrength lay in the wooden ſpears, and their 
throwing ſtones with great force and dexterity. 

Public places were appointed for fighting, in which 
a kind of ſtages were raiſed for the combatants, that 
they might be more eaſily ſeen by the ſpectators. On a 
challenge being given and accepted, the parties went 
to the council of the iſland, which conſiſted of twelve 
members, for a licence to fight, which was eaſily ob- 
tained, and then they went to the faycag, to have this 
licence confirmed. Afterwards they aſſembled all their 
relations and friends, that they might be ſpeQators of 
their bravery and ſkill, and with them repaired to the 
public place or theatre, where the combatants mounting 
upon two ſtones flat at the top, and placed at the oppo- 
fite ſides, threw ſtones at each other, which though 
good markſmen, they generally avoided, merely by 
their agility in writhing theit bodies, without moving 
their ſect. When each had thrawn three ſtones at his an- 
tagoniſt, they armed themſelyes with a cudgel in their 
right hand, and a ſharp flint in their leſt. Ihen draw- 
ing near, they beat and cut each other till they were 
tired, and then retired with their friends to take ſome 
refreſhment ; but ſoon returning, fought till the twelve 
members of the council called out, Gama, Gama, or 
enough, enough, when they inſtantly deſiſted, and ever 
after remained good friends. If during the combat, 
one of the parties happened to break his cudgel, the 
other ioſtantly deſiſted from ſtriking, and the diſpute was 
ended in an amicable manner, though neither of the 
parties was declared victor, 

Theſe combats, were uſually fought on public feſtivals, 
rejoicings, or the like, occaſions ;z and if either of the 
combatants was deep'y wounded, they beat a ruſh till it 
became like tow, and dipping it in melted goats butter, 
applied it to the wound as hot as the patient could bear 
it; and the older the butter was, the ſooner, they ſay, | 
it effected a cure. HE 

They had alſo public houſes or rooms, in which they 
aſſembled to dance and ſing. The Canarian dance is 
ſtill in ue in theſe iſlands; it has a quick and ſhort 
. ep, and is called Canario. Their ſongs were either 
dirges, or amorous ſonnets ſet to grave and plaintive 
tunes. - 

- The houſes in Canaria were built of ſtone without ce- 
ment, and yet were ſo neat and regular, that they made a 
handſome appearance. The walls were very low, and the 
floors ſunk beneath the level of the ground on which 
they ſtoud, being ſo contrived for the advantage of warmth 
in the winter ſeaſon. At the top they laid wooden beams, 
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was brought up, and there aſſembled all the nobles, and | 
other perſons of the place, whom he cauſed to ſwear 


| 


' baſkets and mats of palm- leaves and ruſhes ve 


| 
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or rafters, cloſe to each other, and covered them with 
earth, Their beds and bedding were the ſkins of goats 
dreſſed in their hair. Their other furniture conſiſted of 
ry neatly 
made ; for they had people among them whoſe {ole em- 
ployment was building houſes and making of mats, 
he women were generally employed in painting and 
dying; and in the proper ſeaſon they carefully gathered 
the flowers and ſhrubs from which they extracted theic 
ſeveral colours, The thread they uſed in ſewing was 
made of the nerves and tendons of the loins of ſheep, 
goats, or (wine, with which they were ſupplied by the 
butchers.. 'T hcſe they firſt anointed with butter, and then 
prepared by fire in ſuch a manner, that they could ſplit 
them into fine threads at their pleaſure. Their needles 
were of bone, and their fiſh- hooks of horn. The veſlels 
hoy uſed in cookery were made of clay, hardened in the 
un. 

None of the Canarians would follow the trade of a 
butcher, except the very dregs of the people ; for their 
employment was thought ſo ignominious, that they would 
not allow one of that profeſſion to enter any of their 
houſes, or to touch any thing belonging to them. It was 
even unlawful for the butchers to keep company with any 
that were not of their profeſſion ; and when they wanted 
ny thing of another perſon, they were obliged to carry 
a ſtaff, and ſtanding at a conſiderable diſtance, point at 
what they wanted ; but, to compenſate for this abject 
ſtate, the natives were obliged to ſupply the butchers 
with every thing they wanted. It was unlawful for any 
Canarian, except the butchers, to kill catile ; and when 
any perſon wanted his beaſt to be lain, he was forced 
to lead it to the public ſhambles; but was not permitted 
to enter himſelf ; and this prohibition was extended even 
to the women and children. 

The wealth of the inhabitants chiefly conſiſted in their 
ſheep, goats, and hogs. Their common food was barley- 
meal roaſted, which they ate with milk or goats fleſh ; 
and when they made a feaft, they dreſſed the latter with 
hog's-lard or butter. They ground their barley with a 
hand-mill, When they went to plough their lands, a- 
bout ewenty people aſſembled together, each had a wooden 
inſtrument reſembling a hoe, with a ſpur at the end of it, 
on which they fixed a goat's-horn : with this they broke 
the ground, and if the rain did not fall in its proper ſea- 
ſon, they moiſtened the earth with water, which they 
brought by canals from the rivulets. The corn was 
gathered in by the women, who reaped only the ears; 
theſe they threſhed with ſticks, or beat out the corn with 
their feet, and winnowed it with their hands. 

The poor lived by the ſea-coaſt, chiefly on fiſh, 
which they uſually caught in the night, by making a 
great light with torches of pitch-pine. i n the day- 
time, whenever they perceived a ſhoal of ſardinas, a ſmall 
fiſh that bas ſome reſemblance to a pilchard, a multitude 
of men, women, and children went at a ſmall diſtance 
into the ſea, and ſwimming beyond the ſhoa!, chaſed the 
fiſh towards the ſhore, and with a net, made of a tough 
kind of ruſh, encloſed and drew them to land, where 
they equally divided their prize : but in doing this every 
woman who had a young child received a ſhare for each; 
or if ſhe happened to be pregnant, ſhe received an addi- 
tional ſhare for the child in her womb. 

The Canarians had never more than one wife. When 
the parents were diſpoſed to marry their daughter, they 
fed her thirty days with Jarge quantities of milk and goffio, 
in order to fatten her; for they thought that lean women 
were leſs capable of conceiving children than thoſe who 
are fat, | 
> They were very careful in the education of their chil- 
dren, and never failed to chaſtiſe them when they d. 
amiſs. It was uſual to propoſe two of the youth as ex- 
amples to the reſt, the one of virtue, the other of vice; 
and when a child did any thing that was praiſe-worthy, 
he was commended, and told that ſuch behaviour was 
amiable, and reſembled that of the good boy. On the 
other hand, when a child diſpleaſed its parents, they ob- 
ſerved that ſuch an action reſembled thoſe of the perſon 
ſet up as a bad example. By this means they raiſed a 
ſpirit of emulation for excelling in virtuous actions. 
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Among the Canarians were religious women, called. 
magadas, a number of whom lived together in one houſe, 
or convent, of which: there were many in _Canariaz and 
theſe were held ſo ſacred, that criminals, who fled to any 
of them, were 1 from the officers of juſtice, The 
magadas were Ciltinguiſhed from other women by their 
long white garments, which ſwept the ground as the 
walked. They maintained that Acoran, their god, welt 
on high, and governed every thing on earth; and when 
they addteſſed him, lifted up their joined hands towards 
heaven. 5 

There are two rocks in the iſland, to which the inha- 
bitants, in times of public calamity, went in proceſſion, 
accompanied by the religious women, carrying in their 
hands palm-branches, and-veſſels filled with milk and 
butter, which they poured on the racks, dancing round 
them, and f{inging+ mournful ſongs: from thence they 
went to the {ea-ſhare, and all at once, with one accord, 
ſtruck the water with their rods, all ſhouting together as 
loud as poſſible. ; 

The Canarians were remarkable for their good govern- 


ment, and ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. At the time | 


of the conqueſt of the iſland it was. governed by two 
rinces, each of whom had his ſeparate diſtrict; but 
ore they were ruled by captains, or heads of tribes, 
who preſided aver ſmall circles. _ The people of each 
tribe was confined to their own diſtrict, and not allowed 
to graze their flocks on the ground belonging to another 
tride. ouch crimes as deſerved death were puniſhed in 
the manner already related, by daſhing out their brains 
with a ſtone ;; but for thoſe of a leſs criminal nature they 
uſed the law of retaliation, and took an eye for an eye, 
or a tooth for a tooth. 

As the manner in which Canaria changed its govern- 
ment from the heads of tribes to its being under the ju- 
viſdiction of two princes, appears ſingular and entertain- 
ing, we ſhall give it our readers from the account given 
of that revolution by Mr, Glas. In the diviſion of Gal- 
dar, the moſt fertile part of the iſland, lived a virgin 
lady of great mecit, named Antidamana, who was fo 
highly eſteemed by the natives for her prudence and judg- 
ment, that they frequently applied to her to determine 
their differences, and never appealed from ber deciſions; 
for ſhe hardly ever ſuffered the party againſt whom ſhe 
had given the cauſe to depart; till he had firſt convinced 
him of the juſtice of her ſentence z which the ſeldom} 
failed to do by the force of her eloquence, and. the high 
charader ſhe bore for equity. _ After ſome years the po- 
bles, vexed at obſerving the deference paid to this wo- 
man while ſhe adted as a judge, or arbitrator, which 
they thought more properly belonged to them, perſuaded 
the. people no longer to regard her ſentences, or to re- 
fer their cauſes to her deciſion. This lady now perceiving 
herſelf diſregarded and deipiſed, was ſtung to the quick ; 
for ſhe had in a manner ſpent the prime of her life in the 
ſervice of the public, who. had now molt ungrateſully 
deſerted her; but, inſtead of venting her reſentment ia 
vain complaints, ſhe. went to one Gumidaſe, a captain of 
one of the diſtricts, who was eft-emed the molt brave and 
prudent of all the nubles of Canaria, and had great in- 
fluence over the people. To him ſhe related all her 
grievances, and propoſed a match between them, to which 
Gumidafe readily conſented, and accordingly they. were 
ſoon after matticd. Gumidafe now, under various pre- 
tences, made war upon the other. captains, and proved 
victorious over them all; fo that at length he became 
king of the whole ifland. He bad by his wife Antidamana 
a a ſon, named Artemis, who ſucceeded, him in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and at his death left two ſons, 
who ſhared the iſland between them, and were both upon 
thr throne when it was conquered 1 the Spaniards, 

But to ceturn ; when any of the nobles died the 
brought out the corpſe, and placing it in the ſun, too 
out the entrails, and buried them in the earth ; then 
drying the body, they ſwathed it round with e e 
grats-\ſkins, and fixed it upright in a cave, cloathe with 
the ſame garments which the deceaſed wore when alive, 
But if. no proper cave was at band, the body was carried 
to one of the ſtony places now called Mal Paices, where 
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| not to touch the body, and then taking snether large 
ſtone two yards in length, wrought into a r6und form 
with this cloſed the entrance, and afterwards Bled up the 
outſide between the top of the round ſtont aud che Gute 
ward part of the, other large ones with ſmaff tones In A 
very neat manner. Some of their dead bodſen Were put 
nA cheſts, and afterwards, depoſited In. Robe ſepul⸗ 
chres. 2 : 11 $ = 15. "IP ens * 

People of the lower Claſs were intetred in the fal 
Paſces in holes covered with Rones ; and aff the bodies 
except thoſe placed upright in the caves, Were laid with 
their heads towards the north, . Og ua 4 ——_ 
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Its Situation and e at Sea. A Deſtriptios e the 


Port and Town of Santa Cruz ; ofthe Chapel of ou Lady 
Candelaria; of the Haven and Titm of Garrathica, and 
' @ dreadful Earthquake there; and of tht Townt'of | Port 

Orotaua, La Villa De Oritava, and St. Chriftobal de la 
Laguna, The Face of the Chuntry, and the Mumber of its 

Inhabitants. | 1 el 
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AMIS“ iſlan1 was named Teneriſe, or he White 
Mountain, by the natives of Palma; in their lam 
uage Thener ſignifying a mountain, and Ife white, the 
fand or pike of Teneriſe being always covered with 
ſnow. This name his been coptinued ever ſitjce by the 
Spaniards zud other European' nations; but the hatives 
called it Chineche, and themſelyes Vinhcheni, 7 2 1 
The north-eaſt point of Tenerife, called Pojtt Napo, 
or Agaga, bears north-weſt about fixteen leagues diſtant 
from the north- weſt part of Canaria; but'from'that part 
of Canaria to the neareſt part of Tenerife, the diſtance 
does not exceed twelve leagues. This iſfand"is nearly 
triangular, the three ſides being almoſt equal, and each 
about twelve leagues long. In the center is the famous 
pike of Tenerife, called by the antient inhabitants Teyde, 
and this name it ftill retains among the prefent inhadi- 
tants. | r n M nnn 
The accurate Mr. Glas ob Erves, that in coming in with 
this iſland, in clear weather, the pike may be eaſity dif- 
cerned at a hundred and twenty miles diſtance; and in 
failing from it, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty 
miles, it then reſembles. a thin blue vapour, or ſmoke, 
very little darker than the ſky; and at a farther diſtance, 
the ſhade diſappearing, ' is not diſtinguiſhable from the 
azure of the, firmament. Before we loſe fight of this 
towering mountain, it ſeems, a confiderable” height above 
the horizon, though from its diſtance, and the ſpherical 
figure of the earth, the reſt of the iſland, notwithſtanding 
its being n Men, is funk beneath the horizon, 
Near Punto de Nago are high perpendicular tocks, and 
five. or ſix leagues diſtance from them, on the ſouth-eaſt 
ſide of the iſland, is the harbour of Santa Cruz, the mo 
frequented port in the Canaty Iſlands. © 'Fhe beſt ro 
ſor ſhips is between the middle of the town and a fort, 
or caſtle, about a mile to the northward, Ships mz 
here lie ſecure in all winde, though the bay is expoſed to 
thoſe which blow from the north-eaſt, eaſt, aud ſouth- 
ealt ; yet theſe winds' do not blow fo hard as to cauſe any 
conſiderable, damage above once in the ſpace of four or 
five years. However, ſome years ago moſt of the ſhip- 
ping in the road were driven on ſhore by one of theſe 
gales. Some Engliſh ſhips | were then in the barbour ; 
but the crews prudently 57 5 away their maſts, rode 
out the ſtorm. On that occaſion ſome Spaniſh ſeamen 
publickly declared, that in the heipht of the tempeſt they 
ſaw the devil very buſy in afliſting the hereties;  ' © 
In the midſt of the town is 4 mole, built at a vaſt ex- 
pence, for the convenience of landing. It runs vp to the 
northward, and the outermoſt part turns towards the ſhore. 
However, in mild weather, goods are landed at a creek 
among the rocks, near the Cuſtom- houſe, at the diftance 
of a bones caſt to the ſouthward of the molle. 
| On proceeding from the mole into the town, you come 
to a ſquare fort on the left hand, named St. Philips ; this 


levelling the ground, and fixing the Jooſe ſtones, they 
n.ade i, of aitificial cave of Gow ſtones placed ſo as 
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is the principal one in the bay. To the northward of it 
are ſome forts and batteries mounted with guns, the moſt 
: conſiderab le 
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conſiderable of which is named Paſſo Alto, Near it is a 
ſteep rocky valley, which begins at the ſea-ſhore, and 
runs a great way within land. There are ſeveral batteries 
at the ſouth end of the town; and beyond them, cloſe 
to the ſhore, is a fort called St. Juan. All theſe forts 
are mounted with cannon, and joined to each other by 
a thick ſtone-wall, which begins near the above rocky 
valley, and continues, with little interruption, to Fort 
St. Juan. This wall is withia only breaſt-high, but it 
is higher on the outſide facing the ſea ; and from thence 
to the ſouthward the ſhore is generally inacceffible, from 
its being naturally fenced with rocks. 

The town of Santa Cruz is large, and contains ſeveral 
churches, three convents of friars, an hoſpital, and the 
beſt conſtructed private buildings of any to be found in 
the Canary Iſlands. It is indeed the capital of them all; 
for though the epifcopal ſee and courts of judicature are 
in the. city of Palmas, in Canaria, the governor-general 
of the iflands always reſides in Santa Cruz, where a great 
concourſe of foreigners continually reſoit, on account of 
its being the center of the trade between the Canary 
Iſlands with Europe and America. 'The number of in- 
habitants aze ſuppoſed to amount to about five or ſix thou- 
ſand. , The water drank by them is conveyed into the 
town in open wooden treughs from a ſpring beyond the 
above-mentioned valley, and in many houſes are pits of 
water which ſerve for other purpoſes. 

About twelve miles to the ſouthward of Santa Cruz, 
cloſe to the ſea, is a cave, with a church, or chapel, 
called Our Lady of Candelaria, in which is a little image 
of the Virgin Mary, about three feet high, holding a 

reen candle in one hand, and in the other an infant 

Telus, who has a gilt bird in each hand. This chapel 
received its name of Candelaria from its being pretended, 
that on the eve of the Purification of the Holy Virgin a 
great number of lights are conſtantly ſeen going in pro- 
cc ſſion round the cave in which the image is placed; and 
they aſſert, that in the morning drops of wax are ſcatter- 
ed about the ſea-ſhore. This image is held in the higheſt 
veneration,.on account of the many miracles it is ſaid to 
have performed, and ber chapel is adorned with ſo many 
ornaments, that it is the richeſt place in all the ſeven 
iſlands. . At a certain ſeaſon of the year moſt of the in- 
habitants of the iſland go thither in pilgrimage ; when 
troops of young girls march ſinging in an agreeable man- 
ner the praiſes of the Virgin, and the miraculous deeds 
of the image. 

On the north-weſt ſide of the iſland is the bay of Adexe, 
or, as it is pronounced, Adebe, where large ſhips may 
anchor. On the north-weſt fide of the iſland is a haven 
called Garrachica, once the beſt port in the iſland; but 
it was deſtroyed. in 1704, which the natives call the year 

f the earthquakes, and filled up by the rivers of burn- 
ing lava that lowed into it from a volcano ; ſo that houſes 
are now built where ſhips formerly lay at anchor; yet 
veſſels come there in ſummer, ” 

The above earthquake began on the twenty-fourth of 
December; and, in the ſpace of three hours, twenty-nine 
ſhocks were felt. After this they became ſo violent as to 
rock all the houſes, and oblige the inhabitants to aban- 
don them. The conſternation became univerſal, and the 
people, with the biſhop at their head, made proceſſions 
and public prayers in the open fields. On the thirty-firſt 
a great light was obſerved on Manja, towards the White 
1 where the earth opening, two volcanoes were 
formed, that threw up ſuch heaps of ſtones, as to raiſe 
two conſiderable mountains ; and the combuſtible matter 
continually thrown up kindled in the neighbourhood a- 
bove fifty fires. Things remained in this fituation till the 
fifth of January, and then the ſun was totally obſcured 
with clouds of ſmoke and flame, which continually in- 
creaſing, augmented the conſternation and terror of the 
inhabitants. Before night the whole country, for nine 
miles round, was in flames by the fowing of the liquid 
fire, with the rapidity of a torrent, into all quarters from 
another volcano, which had opened by at leaſt thirty 
different vents within the compaſs of half a mile. The 


horror of this ſcene was greatly encreaſed by the violence 


of the ſhocks, which never once remitted, but by their 
force entirely overthrew ſeveral houſes, and ſhook others 
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| were again driven defenceleſs and diſmayed into the open 
helds, where they wor moment expected to be ſwalloy. - 
ed up by ſome new gulph. The noiſe of the volcano was 
heard at ſea at twenty leagues diſtance, where the ſez 
ſhook with ſuch violence as alarmed the mariners, who 
at firſt thought the ſhip had ſtruck upon a rock. Mean 
while a torrent of ſulphur and melted ores of different 
kinds ruſhed from this laſt volcano towards Guimar 
where the houſes and public buildings were thrown down 
by the violence of the accompanying ſhocks. On the 
ſecond of February another volcano broke out even in 
the town of Guimar, which ſwallowed up a large church, 
Thus, from the twenty-fourth of December to the twenty- 
third of February, the people were conſtantly alarmed by 
continual ſhocks of earthquakes, and the terrible vol 
canoes that burſt forth in different parts of the ifland, 

Garrachica is ſtill a pretty large town, and contains 
ſeveral churches and convents of both ſexes. It has a 
ſmall trade for brandy and wine, which are uſually ſent 
from thence in barks, or large open boats, to Santa Cruz, 
or Port Orotava. Strong and durable veſſels are alſo buik 
there, ſome of which are of three hundred tons burthen, 
and upwards, hs 
| Six miles to the eaſtward of Garrachica is the town of 
Port Orotava, which is a good harbour in the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; but in the winter ſhips are often obliged to ſſiß 
their cables and put to ſea, for fear of being ſurpriſed by 
a north-weſt wind, which throws in a heavy ſea upon this 
coaſt. This is a place of conſiderable trade, it having 
flourifhed greatly ſince the deſtruction of the harbour of 
Garrachica. It contains two churches, two convents of 
friars, two of nuns, and fome good private buildings. 
At each end of the town is a black ſandy bay; along the 
northermoſt is a low ſtone-wall, built to prevent the lans- 
ing of an enemy: at the other bay is a ſmall caſtle, or 
fort, for the ſame purpoſe, and at the leanding-place be- 
tween them is a battery of a few cannon ; but the beſt 
defence of this port is the ſurf that continually breaks up- 
on the ſhore. | 
La Villa de Orotava, which is about three miles within 
land from Port Orotava, is a large place, and contains 
ſeveral churches, convents of friars and nuns, with a 
number of ſtately ſtone buildings belonging to private 
perſons. A rivulet, which runs through the midſt of 
the town, ſupplies the inhabitants with water, ard re- 
freſhes their gardens and orchards. | 

About four miles within land from Santa Cruz is the 
city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna, that is, St. Chriſtopher 
of the Lake. The road to it from Santa Cruz is a pretty 
ſteep aſcent, till within a ſmall diſtance of the town, 
which 1s feated in the corner of a plain, about four miles 
in length, and a mile in breadth. This city is the ca- 
pital of the ifland, and contains two pariſh-churches, 
three convents of friars, two of nuns, and three hoſpitals ; 
two of which are for the venereal diſeaſe, and the other 
for foundlings. The jeſuits have alſo a houſe here, and 
beſides theſe public ſtructures, there are many handſome 
private buildings, The water drank by the inhabitants 
is conveyed in troughs to the city from the mountains 
| fituated to the ſouthward of the plain. In this city there 
is not the leaſt ſhow of buſineſs, it being chiefly inhabited 
by the gentry of the iſland, particularly the officers of 
juſtice, ſuch as the corregidor, and his tiniente, or lieu- 
tenant, the regidores, or cavildo, with the judge of the 
Indies, who preſides in the India- houſe, where all affairs 
relating to the Weſt India commerce are conducted. Here 
is likewiſe an office of inquiſition, with its proper officers, 
ſubje& to the tribunal of the Holy office at Gran Canaria: 
yet the city appears to a ſtranger as deſolate and uninha- 
bited ; for hardly any body can be ſeen in the ſtreets, and 
graſs grows in the moſt frequented of them. 

Behind the city is a laguna, or lake, about half a mile 
in circumference, from which the city takes its name. It 
is dry in ſummer, but in winter is full of ſtagnant water. 
As this city is ſituated on a plain, elevated a conſiderable 
height above the ſea, it is extremely cold in wiater, and 
expoſed to the winds in all ſeaſons. 

rom the weſtern extremity of this plain the road de- 
ſcends to La Montanza de Centejo, a large village in the 
mid-way between Santa Cruz and Port Orotava, chiefly 
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to their very foundations; while the wretched inhabitants | inhabited by peaſants. 
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All theſe places are populous, and ſituated at no great 


diſtance from the ſea, from whence moſt of them may 


be ſeen ; and indeed there are no habitations at a greater 
diſtance from it than three leagues, The whole iſland 
continues riſing on all ſides from the ſea till it terminates 
in the pike, which, as hath been already obſerved, is 
in the center. The north fide is the moſt fertile; and 
aſcends more gradually than- the others, particularly a 
ſpace along the ſhore about three leagues bioad, bounded 


on the ſides by high mountains, or rather cliffs ; but up- 


wards from the ſea it riſes like a hanging garden all the 
way, without any conſiderable interruption of bills or 
vallies, till you come within a league of the clouds. 

In the weſtern border of this ſpace is ſituated a large 
town, called Realejo, and on the eaſtern La Rambla. 
Between them ſtand the towns of Orotava and Port 
Orotava, with a number of detached inhabitants ſcatter- 
ed about from the ſea-ſhore upwards to the clouds, in or 
beyond which there are no houſes; yet the clouds are 
not higher than the middle diſtance between the ſea and 
the ſummit of the pike, All the fertile ground within a 
league of the ſea is covered with vines; that of the next 
league produces corn; and the third ſome corn; woods 
of cheſnut-trees, and many other trees of different kinds. 
Above theſe woods are the clouds, which; in fine weather; 


generally deſcend gradually towards the evening, and reſt 


upon theſe woods till the morning, when they re-aſcend 
about a league, and there remain till the ſucceeding 
evening. IRS? | * 
Beſides the towns already mentioned, there are ſeveral 
others, and many ſmall villages. Indeed the iſland is ſo 
populous, that when the laſt account was taken, it con- 
tained no leſs thao ninety-ſix thouſand perions, and is 


ſuppoſed to have 2s many inhabitants as all the reſt of- the 
ſeven iſlands together. | 
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A Tourney up the Pike of Tenerife ; with a conciſe Account of 
7 "Th Weather, and Produce of the Iſland. 


\ UR readers will not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing here a 

journey up the pike of Tenerife, undertaken by Mr. 

Glas, from whoſe Hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands we have 

taken this and many other curious and intereſting parti- 

culzrs, which, we hope, will ſerve to recommend his 
work to the notice of the public. 

In the beginning of the month of September, 1761, at 
about four in the afternoon, our author ſet out on horſe- 
back, in company with the maſter of a ſhip, to viſit the 
pike. They had with them a ſervant, a muleteer, and a 
guide; and, after aſcending about ſix miles, arrived towards 
ſun-ſet at the moſt diſtant habitation {rom the ſea, which 
is in a hollow : bere finding an aqueduct of open troughs 
that convey water down from the head of the hollow, 
their ſervants watered the cattle, and filled ſome ſmall 
bariels to ſerve them in their expedition. The gentlemen 
here alighted, and walking into the bollow, found it 
very pleaſant, it abounding with many trees that ſent 
forth an odoriferous ſmell; and near the houſes are ſome 
fields of maize, or Indian corn. a 

On their mounting again, they travelled for ſome time 
up a ſteep road, and reached the woods and clouds juſt 
as it grew dark. They could not miſs their way, the 


road being bounded on both fides with trees or buſhes, 


which were chiefly laurel, ſavine, and bruſhwood. Hav- 
ving travelled about a mile, they came to the upper edge 


of the wood, above the clouds, where alighting, they 


made a fire and ſupped ; ſoon after which they laid down 
10 ſleep under the buſhes. | 

About half an hour after ten, the moon ſhining b:ight, 
they mounted again, travelling ſlowly two hours through 
an exceeding, bad road, reſembling the ruins of ſtone 
buildings ſcattered over the fields. Aſter they had got 
out of this road they came upon ſmall light pumice-ſtone, 
like ſhingle ; upon which they rode at a pretty good pace 
for near an hour, The air now began to be very ſharp, 
cold, and piercing, and the wind blew ſtrong from the 
ſouth-weſtward, Their guide adviſed them. to alight 
here, as the place was convenient, and reſt till four or 


| 
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five in the morning. To this the- agreed, and entered 
a cave, the mouth of which was built ùp to about a man's 
neight to exclude the cold, Near this place was ſome dry 
withered retamas, the only ſhrub or vegetable near the 
cave, and with theſe they made a great fire to warm them- 
ſelves; and then fell aſleep ; but were ſoon awaked by an 
itching occaſioned by the cold thin air, want of reſt, and 
lee ping in their cloaths. They here paſſed away their 


| time as well as my could ; but while they crept ſo near 
id | | 


the fire, that one fide was almoſt ſcorched, the other was 
benumbed with cold: 9 | | 

At about five in the morning they mounted again, and 
travelled ſlowly about a mile; for the road was rather 
too ſteep for travelling on horſeback, and their beaſts 


were now fatigued. At laſt they came among ſome great 


looſe rocks, where was a kind of cottage built of looſe 
ſtones, called the Engliſh Pitching- place, probably from 
ſome of the'Engliſh reſting here on their way to viſit the 
pike ; for none take that journey but foreigners, and 
ſome poor people who earn their bread by gathering brim- 
ſtone. Here they again alighted, the remainder of their 
way being too ſteep for riding, and left one of the ſer- 
vants to look after the horſes, while they proceeded. on 
their journey. They walked hard to get themſelves a 
heat; but were ſoon fatigued by the ſteepneſs of the road, 
which was looſe and ſandy. On their reaching the top 
of this hill, they came to a prodigious number of large 
and looſe rocks, or ſtones, whoſe furfaces were flat, and 
each of them on à medium about ten feet every way. This 
road was leſs ſteep than the other; but they were obliged 
to travel a conſiderable way round, to leap over the Ke, 1, 
which were not cloſe to each other, Among theſe is a 

cavern; in which is a well or natural reſervoir, into 

which they deſcerided by a ladder, placed there by the 
poor people for that purpoſe; This cavern is very ſpa- 

cious, it being almoſt ten yards' wide, and twenty in 

height; but all the bottom, except juſt at the foot of the 

ladder, is covered with water, which is about two fa- 

thoms deep, and was then frozen towards the inner edges 

of the cave; but hen they attempted to drink of it, its. 
exceſſive coldneſs prevented them. After travelling about 

a quarter or half a mile upon the great ſtones, they 
reached the bottom of the real pike, or ſugar-loaf, 
which is exceeding ſteep, and the difficulty of aſcending, 
encreaſed and rendered more fatiguing, by the ground 
being looſe and giving way under their feet; for though 

this eminence is not above half a mile in height, they 

were obliged to ſtop and take breath near thirty times ; 

and when they at Jaſt reached the top, being quite ſpent 

with fatigue, they lay about a quarter of an hour to reſt 

themſelves and recover their breath, 

When they left. the Engliſh Pitching-place in the 
morning, the ſun was juſt emerging from the clouds, which 
were ſpread under them at a great diftance below, and 
appeared like the ocean. Above the clouds, at a vaſt di- 
{tance to the north, they perceived ſomething black, 
which they imagined to be the top of the and of Ma- 
deira, and taking the bearings of it by a pocket com- 
paſs, found it to be exactly in the direction of that iſland 
from Tenerife ; but before they reached the top of the 
pike it diſappeared. They ſaw from hence the tops of 
the iſlands of Gran Canaria, Hiero, Palma, and Go- 
mera, which ſeemed to be quite near; but could nei- 
ther perceive Lancerota nor Fuertaventura, they being 
not high enough to pierce the clouds, 

Having reſted for ſome time, they began to obſerve 
the top of the pike, which is about an hundred ard ory 
yards in length, and an hundred and ten in breadth. It 
is hollow, and' ſhaped like a bell with the mouth up- 
wards, From the edges of this bell, or cauldron, as it 
is called by the natives, it is about forty yards to the 
bottom, and in many parts of this hollow, they obſerv- 
ed ſmoke and ſteams of ſulphur iſſuing forth in puffs; 
and in particular places the heat of the ground was ſo 
great, as to penetrate through the ſoles of their ſhoes to 
theic feet. On obſerving ſome ſpots of earth, or ſoft 
clay, they tried the heat with their fingers; but could 
not thruſt them in farther than half an inch; for 
the deoper they went, the hotter it was. They then 


deep into a hole or porous place, where the ſmoke ſeem» 


took their guide's ſtaff, and thruſt it about three inches 
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ed thickeſt ; and having beld it there about a minute, 
drew it out, and found it burnt to charcoal. They ga- 
thered here many pieces of moſt curious and beautiful 
brimſtone of ul colours, particularly. an azure blue, 
violet, green, yellow, and ſcarlet. 

From hence the clouds beneath them, which were at 
2 great diſtance, made a very extraordinary appearance: 
they ſeemed. like the ocean, only the ſurface was not 
quite ſo blue and imooth, but had the. reſemblance of 
white wool ; and where this cloudy ocean, as it may be 
called, touched the mountain, it ſeemed to foam like 
billows. breaking on the ſhore. When they aſcended 
through the clouds, it was dark ; but when. they aſter- 
wards mounted again, between ten and eleven o'clock, 
and the moon ſhone. bright, the clouds were then be 
low them, and about a mile diſtant. They then miſ- 
took them for the ocean, and wondered at their ſeein 
them ſo near ; nor did they diſcover their miſtake til 
the ſun aroſe, When they paſſed through tbe clouds, 
in deſcending from the pike, they appeared as a thick 
fog or miſt, reſembliog thoſe frequently ſeen in Eng- 
land; all the trees of the wood and their cloaths were 
wet with them. . 

On the top of the pike the air was thin, cold, and 
piercing, like the ſouth-eaſterly winds felt in the great 
deſart of Africa. In aſcending the ſugar-loaf, which is 
very ſteep, their hearts panted and beat violently, and 
as hath been already obſerved, they were obliged to reſt 
above thirty times to take breath; and this was probably 
as much owing to the thinneſs of the air cauſing a dif- 
ficulty of reſpiration, as to the uncommon fatigue they 
ſaffeted in climbing the bill. Their guide, who was a 
thin, active old mao, was far from deing affected in 
the ſame manner ; but climbed up with eaſe like a goat ; 
for he was one of the poor men who earn their living by 

athering brimſtone in the cauldron and other volcanoes, 
the pike itſelf being no other, though it has not burned 
for ſome years; for the ſugar-loaf is entirely compoſed 
of earth mixed with aſhes. and calcined ſtones, thrown 


out of the bowels of the earth ; and the great ſquare 


ſtones before deſcribed, were probably thrown, in ſome 
eruption, out pf the cauldron, or hollow of the pike, 
when it was a volcano. 

Having ſurveyed every thing worthy of notice, they 
deſcended to the place where they bad left their horſes, 
which took them up only half an bour, though they 
were about two hours and a half in aſcending. It was 
then about ten in the morning, and the ſun ſhone fo 
exceeding hot, as to. oblige them to take ſhelter in the 
cottage, and being extremely fatigued, they laid down 
in a to ſleep * were prevented by the cold, which 
was ſo intenſe in the ſhade, that they were obliged to 
kindle a fire to keep themſelves warm. 

After they had taken ſome repoſe, they mounted their 
horſes about noon, and deſcending. by the ſame way 
they went up, came to ſome pines ſituated about two 
-miiles above the clouds. Between theſe pines and the 
pike, no herb, ſhrub, tree, or graſs can grow, except 
the before-mentioned retamas. At about five in the even- 
ing they arrived at Orotava, not having alighted by the 
way to ſtop, only ſometimes tq walk, where the road 
was too ſteep for riding. 

"The whole diſtance ther rode in the five hours ſpent 
in coming down from the Engliſh Pitching-place to Oro- 
tava, they computed to be about fifteen Engliſh: miles, 
travelling at the rate of three miles an hour. Mr. Glas 
ſuppoſes, the perpendicular height of the Engliſh Pitch- 
ing place to be about four Engliſh miles, and add- 
ing to that a mile of perpendicular height from thence 
to the pike, obſerves, that the whole will be about five 
Engliſh miles, and that he is very ,certain he cannot be 
mitaken in this calculation above a mile either way. 
But we beg leave to. obſerve, that Mr. Glas is here pro- 
bably miſtaken, awing, perhaps to bis not uſing any in- 
ſtruments proper for aſcertaining the exact altitude of 
this mountain, which, according to this calculation, is 
much higher than either the Alps, or the higheſt part of 
the Andes. x3 | ö 
che weather in Tenerife is the ſame as in Gran Ca- 
2 8 . 
nATiA.z, but the .ſea-breeze generally ſets. in at about ten 
o'clock in the morning, on the eaſt and north caſt ſides 
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of the iſland, and blows till about five or fix in the even- 
ing, when it falls calm till midnight. The ſand-wind 
then begins, and continues till ſeven or eicht in the 
morning, when it is followed by a calm, which laſts till 
the — returns. | 228 
Ia the bay of Santa Cruz, and on all the eaſt fide of 
the iſland, the ſea- breeze commonly blows at, exit, and 
the land-wind at weſt. On the north fide, the fea. 
breeze blows at north-eaſt by caft; or north-eaſt, and 
the land- ind directly oppoſite to it; but at Point Noo» 
where the land ſtretche towards the north ito 
the ſea, there is no land- wind 

It is remarkable, that at the brow of the hill above 
Santa Cruz, and at the city of Laguna, a freſh gale 
blows from the north-weſt ail the time of the ſea-breezs 
which is occaſioned by the mountains almoſt encom⸗ 
paſſing the plain. Theſe being ſo exceeding high on the 
ſouth ſide of it, as to beat back the ſea breeze, and 
throw it againſt the mountains that bound the north ſide 
of the plain, where finding no paſſage, it deers to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and there meeting with no reſiſtance, forces 
its way with great vehemence through the plain; till 
coming to the brow of the above- mentioned hill, part of 
the current of air pours down it towards Santa Cruz, 
advancing within a mile and half of the ſea, where it is 
checked by the true ſea- bretze. | 

Vet there is no regular ſea or land- breeze on the ſouth- 
weſt coaft, which is ſheltered from the trade or north- 
eaſterly wind by the immenſe height of the Pike, which 
towers above the region of the wind: hence on that ſide 
of the iſl ond, either an eddy wind at ſouth-weſt, or a 
calm prevails. | 

The produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame as that 
of Canatia, only there are more vineyards and leſs corn 
land. The wines are ſtrong, good, and very fit for ex- 
portation, eſpecially into hot climates, by which they 
are greatly improved. Formerly a great quantity of 
Canary ſack was made here; but of late years they do 
not make above fifty pipes in a ſeaſon ; for they now 
uſually gather the grapes when green, and make a dry 
hard wine of them, which, when about two or three 
years old, can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from Madeira ; 
but after four years of age it becomes ſo ſweet” and mel- 
low, as to reſemble the wine of Malaga in Spain. This, 
aac the other Canary iſlands, abounCes with orchilla 
w 
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SECT. X. 


Of the Ancient Inhabitants of Tenerife, their Dreſs, Cuſtems, 
and Mamners, 


HE ancient natives of Tenerife were generally of 

a middle ſtature ; but thoſe who dwelt on the north 
ſide of the iſland were not only much fairer, but had 
hair of a lighter colour than thoſe in the ſouth. Both 
ſexes ſrequently anointed their bodies with ſheep's fat. 
The men . wore cloaks of goat ſkins dreſſed, and ren- 
dered ſoſt with butter: thoſe of the women were longer, 
and reached down to their feet, and undernezth they had 
petticoats of the ſame ſkins. Their language was en- 
tirely different from that uſed in the other iſlands, and 
was very guttural. They had no iron, nor any other 
metal; and inſtead of inftruments made of theſe, uſed 
a black hard ſtone ſharpened and made fit for killing ſheep 
and cutting timber. Of theſe alſo they made lancets, 
and when they were troubled with acute pains, drew 
blood with them ſrom the part affected. 

Among them were attificers who dreſſed the ſkins of 
goats, and made garments ; carpenters, who wrought in 
wood; and potters, who made earthen-veſlels, all of 
whom were paid for their labour in fleſh, barley, or 
roots. | 

The inhabitants of Tenerife were very neat and cleanly; 


they waſhed their hands and faces whenever they aroſe 


from ſleep, when they fat down to eat, and after they 
had eaten; Their food was the fleſh of ſheep and goats 
roaſted, or boiled, which they eat alone; and not, like 
the Europeans, with bread or roots. They al'o fed up- 


on barley-meal, roaſted and dreſſed with milk and butter. 
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After eating they refrained from drink for about half an 
hour; from the opinion that drinking cold water immedi- 
ately after eating warm victuals, ſpoiled their teeth. 


They had no other cattle but ſheep and gots; nor grain 


but wheat and barley, beans and peaſe, 

The men prepared the ground for ſeed, by breaking 

it up with a kind of wooden hoes; and the women 
ſowed the ſeed. When they were in great diſtreſs for 
want of grain, or the like, they aſſembled with their 
children and flocks in certain places ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, where they ſat on the ground in a circle, weep- 
ing and making a mournful noiſe, their flocks at the ſame 
time bleating for want of food ; for 'on theſe occaſions 
both the men and beaſts were debarred all kind of ſuſte- 
nance. | 1 
They married without any regard to kindred, except 
that of a mother or ſiſter: but no man had more than one 
wife. They had a cuſtom, that in the houſe, or cave, 
where the huſband and wife ſlept, no other perſon was 
allowed to ſleep ; yet they did not lie together, but in 
ſeparate beds, which were made of herbs or graſs covered 
with goat-ſkins, neatly dreſſed and ſewed together, with 
coverings of the ſame ſkins. They could put away their 
wives when they pleaſed ; but the children of thoſe wo- 
men who were divorced were eſteemed illegitimate, and 
could not inherit their fathers effeAs, When their chil- 
dren were born they were waſhed all over. with water by 
virgins, who were ſet apart for that office, and never 
allowed to marry. They had a cuſtom among them, that 
when a man accidentally met a woman alone, or in a 
ſolitary place, he was not to look at or to ſpeak to her, 
unleſs ſhe ſpoke firſt, but to turn out of the way; and if 
he made uſe of any indecent expreſſion, or behaved in an 
unbecoming manner, he was ſeverely puniſhed. 

It was cuſtomary, when one perſon went to the houſe of 
another, inſtead of entering in, to fit on a ſtone at the 
door, and either to whiſtle or ſing till ſomebody come out 
and defired him to walk in: Whoever neglected this ce- 
remony, and entered another perſon's houſe without be- 
ing invited, was liable to puniſhment ; this being eſteem- 
ed a very extraordinary aftront. : 

It is ſaid, they had a ſurprizing facility in counting the 
number of their ſheep and goats, when iſſuing tumultu- 
ouſly out of a fold, without even pointing to them with 
their fingers, or moving their lips. 

The natives acknowledged a God, whom they called 
by the names Achguarergenan, Achoran, and Achaman, 
which ſignify the $ falner of the heavens and the earth, 
They alſo give him the titles of the Great, the Sublime, 
and the Suſtainer of all : but they did not worſhip idols, 
nor- had any images of the Deity. They believed that 
God created them of earth and water, and made as many 
women as men, giving them cattle, and oy thing ne- 
ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence ; but that afterwards, they ap- 
pearing to him too few, he created more ; but to theſe 
laſt gave nothing; and when they prayed to him for flocks 
of ſheep, and herds of goats, he bid them go and ſerve 
the other, who, ia return, would give them food. From 
theſe, they ſaid, were deſcended their ſeryants. ; 

The king was obliged to marry a perſon who was his 
equal ; but if ſuch a one could not be found, he took his 
on ſiſter to wife, for he was not permitted to debaſe his 
family by a mixture of plebeian blood. In the ſummer 
ſeaſon the king reſided in the mountains; but in winter 
near the ſea-ſhore. When he travelled, or went to change 
his place of reſidence, the elders of his tribe aſſembled, 
and carried before him a ſtaff and a lance, with a kind of 
flag upon it, to give notice of the king's approach, that 


all who were travelling upon the ſaid road might pay him | 


the cuſtomary homage, by proſtrating themſelves before 
him on the e Sins hn duſt from his feet with the 
corners of their garments, and kiſſing them. 

A few years before the conqueſt of Tenerife was a 
prince, called Betzenuria, who overned the whole iſland, 
and had nine ſons, who, upon Nis death, divided the go- 
vernment equally. between them : by which means the 
iſland became Mica of into nine kingdoms, eight of 
| which paid homage to Tinobat, the elder brother, who 
was the moſt powerful, from his. poſſeſſing the richeſt 
and moſt ſertile part of the iſland, which is that tract 
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that extends between Orotaya, and the brow of the hill 
above the port of Santa Cruz, in which he could raiſe 
ſeven thouſand fighting men. | 

The natives had frequent diſputes among themſelves 
about their flocks and paſtures, which often ended in 
war, Their offenſive weapens were darts made of pitch- 
pine, „. and hardened in the fire, like thoſe uſed 
in Gran Canaria: they had alſo a weapon like a ſpear, 
very ſharp, and were fo dextrous at throwing theſe, that 
they ſcarce ever miſſed their mark. At the approach of 
an enemy they alarmed the country, by making a ſmoke, 
or by whiſtling, which they repeated from one to another. 
This laſt method is ſtill in uſe, and may be heard at an 
almoſt incredible diſtance. . 5 

In their wars they were attended by their women, who 
brought proviſions, carried off the dead, and interred 


them in caves. 


They held their courts of judicature on a large plain, 
in the midſt of which they placed a high ſquare ſtone, 
and on each fide ſeveral others of inferior ſize and height. 
On the day appointed for holding the court, the king, 
who was always preſent, was ſeated on the high ſtone, 
and the principal elders of the diſtrict on the ſmaller 
ones, according to their ſeniority ; and in this manner 
they heard and decided cauſes, . When any one was ſen- 
tenced to ſuffer corporal puniſhment, he was laid flat on 
the ground, and the king delivering the ſcepter, or ſtaff, 
which he always carried with him, into the hands of ſome 
perſon preſent, ordered him to give the offender a number 
of blows proportioned to his crime, and then take him 
from his preſence. In caſe of murder the king took away 
the criminal's cattle and effects, gave them to the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, and baniſhed the murderer from 
that diſtri ; but, at the ſame time, took him under his 
own protection, that he might be ſafe from the attempts 
of the friends and relations of the deceaſed, They never 
puniſhed any perſon with death, for it was a maxim with 
them, that it belonged to God alone to take away that 
life he gave. 
When any perſon died, they carried the body to a cave, 
and ftretching it on a flat ſtone, opened it and took out 
the bowels, then twice a day waſhed the porous parts, 
that is the neck, the arm-pits, behind the ears, the groin, 
and between the fingers with cold water : after waſhing 
it ſufficiently, they anointed thoſe parts with ſheep's butter, 
and ſprinkled them with a powder made of the duſt of 
decayed pine-trees, and a kind of bruſh-wood, called by 
the Spaniards beſſos, and with the powder of pumice- 
ſtone. They then dried the body, by extracting from it 
all its moiſture, after which the relations or the deceaſed 
came and ſwaddled it in dreſſed ſheep or goat ſkins, and 
girding all tight with long leather thongs, they put it in 
the cave which had been ſet apart by the deceaſed for his 
burying-place. The king could only be buried in the 
cave of his anceſtors, in which the bodies were ſo diſ- 
poſed as to be known again. Particular perſons were ſet 
apart for the office of embalming ; and there were men to 
embalm the bodies of the men, and women to perform 
that office for thoſe of their own ſex, During the pro- 
ceſs, the bodies were watched by the embalmers with the 
greateſt care, to prevent their being devoured by the ra- 
vens ; the huſband, or wife, of the deceaſed bringing 
them proviſions, and waiting on them during the time of 
their watching, It is ſaid that not many years ago, two 
of theſe embalmed bodies were taken out of a cave: they 
were entire, and as light as cork ; but quite freſh, and 
without any diſagrecable ſmell. Their teeth and garments 
were alſo freſh and ſound, | 
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Its Situation z a Deſcription of the principal Port and Town 
* the Produce of the Iſland z, and the Perſons, Driſi, aud 
Manners of the original Inhabitants. db nh 


HE middle of this iſland lies fix leagues to the ſouth- 

weſt from Point Teno, in Tenerife. The prin- 

cipal "oy : ſeated cloſe to the ſea-ſhore, in the _— 
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of a bay, where ſhips lie land-locked from all winds, 
except the ſouth-eaſt, On the north fide of this bay is a 


cove, where ſhips of any burthen may haul cloſe to the | 


ſhore, which is a high perpendicular cliff, and there with 


| Fafety, heave down, clean, and repair. From this cove | 


is a path- way along the face of the cliff to the town ; but 
it is ſo narrow that two perſons cannot walk a-breaſt, 
Near the end of this 1 is a gate, which is always 
ſhut when it grows dark. About a ſtone's-caſt from the 
beach the principal ſtreet of the town begins, and from 
thence runs ſtreight within land. 

This town is called La Villa de Palmas, or the town 
of Palms, from the number of palm trees growing there. 
There are here a church and convent of friars, with 
about a hundred and fifty private houſes, moſt of which 
are ſmall and mean. It is, however, well ſupplied with 
good water, which the inbabitants draw from wells in 
every part of the town. During the winter ſeaſon a 
large rivulet, which then flows from the mountains, diſ- 
charges its waters into the fort; and on the ſouth fide of 
its mouth ſtands an old round tower : alio on the top of 
the perpendicular cliff on the north fide is a chapel, and a 
battery of a few pieces of cannon, for the defence of the 


fort. | 
Gomera, though ſmall, is a plentiful iſland, many ri- 


vulets flowing from the craggy mountains refreſh and |. 


give fertility to the narrow valleys, and indeed water 
may be found in every part of the iſland, by digging to 
the depth of about five or fix feet, 

The produce of Gomera is much the ſame with that 
of Tenerife and Canaria. The inbabitants bave general- 
ly juſt corn enough for their own uſe, and ſeldom import 
or export any. In this particular it reſembles Canaria; for 
it has almoſt every neceſſary within itſelf, and therefore 
has little need of any thing from abroad; for cattle, 
fowls, corn, wine, roots, fruit, and honey are here in 
great plenty; and if there was ſufficient encouragement 
= the exertion of their induſtry, the natives could eaſily 
manufaQture a ſufficient quantity of wool and raw filk to 
clothe themſelves : here is allo ſtone, lime, timber, and 
all the other materials for building, except iron. 

The wine of this iſland is in general weak, poor, and 
ſharp ; it is therefore unfit for exportation; yet ſome of 
it, when two years old, excels the very beſt wine made 
in Madeira, both in taſte and flavour, though it is as 
clear as water, and as weak as ſmall beer. 


Here are the animals common in the reſt of the iſlands, | 


and alſo plenty of deer, originally brought from Barbary. 
There are likewiſe more mules bred in Gomera than in 
any of the other Canary Iflands, and ſome ſnakes ; but 
it does not appear that any of them do the leaſt harm. 
\ The original natives of the iſland of Gomera were of 
a lively diſpoſition; they were of a middle ftature, ex- 
tremely active and dextrous in attacking and defending, 
and excellent Ningers of Rones and darts, to which they 
were trained from their infancy, it being the common 
amuſement of the young people to caſt ſmall ſtones and 
darts at each other; to avoid which they ſeldom moved 
their feet, but only waved their bodies to and fro; and 
ſo expert were they at this ſport, that they uſed to catch 
in their hands the ſtones and arrows as they flew in 
the air. | 
The Gomerans uſed to dreſs themſelves in a ſort of 
cloak made of goat-ſkins,. which: reached to the calf of 
the leg; but the women were cloathed with a petticoat, 
and a head dreſs that hung down to their ſhoulders, both 
of which were made of goat-ſkins dyed and curiouſly paint- 
ed. The blue dye they extracted from an herb which 
they called paſtil, and the red from the root of a tree 
which they called taginaſte : all between'the head-dreſs 
and petticoat were left bare. When the men had any 
quarrel which -was to be decided by a combat, they laid 
aſide their cloaks, tied a ſort of bandage round their waiſt, 
and bound their foreheads with a kind of painted turban. 
The Gomerans wore ſhoes made of 1 Tay | 
In their combats they uſed the ſame weapons as the 
natives of the other iflands, which were ſticks ale 
of hard wood, with the ends ſharpened, They bave ha 
amongſt them ſeveral men celebrated for their bravery, 


whoſe fame they ſtill celebrate in their ſongs. 
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SECT. XII. 


Of the Iſland ef PALMA. 


Its Situation ond Extent, A 10 tion of a bigh Moun- 

tain, called La Caldera, or the Cauldron. Its Sorings and: 

- rag Its Volcanoes, Climate, Produce, Ports, and 
Owns, 


HE iſland of Palma is ſituated feventeen leagues to. 

the weſt-north-weſt of Teno, the weſt end of Te- 

nerife, in rotary Wie. degrees thirty minutes north lati- 

tude, and is only twenty-four miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and the extreme breadth-about eighteen miles. 

The ſunimit of Palma is, according to Mr. Glas, higher 
than that of Tenerife ; for he reckons the pike, or ſ ugar- 
loaf, only as a hill placed on the top of the iſland : and 
he obſerves, that when any one who has never ſeen land 
of an uncommon height, approaches in clear weather 
within twelve 1 pe of the iſlands of Tenerife and Pal- 
ma, and comes all at once to behold them, his ſurprize 
will be very great, reſembling that which ſtrikes a perſon. 
who has never ſeen the ocean, till he has all at once a full 
view of it from the top of an adjacent mountain. 

Within land, on the north-eaſt part of the iſland, is a. 
high and ſpacious mountain, ſteep on all ſides. This is 
called La Caldera, or the Cauldron, from a hollow like 
that on the pike of Tenerife. The ſummit is about two 
leagues in circumference, and on the inſide the cauldron. 
deſcends gradually from thence to the bottom, which is 
a ſpace of about thirty acres. On the declivity of the in- 
ſide ſprings ſeveral rivulets, which joining together at the 
bottom, iſſue in one ſtream through a paſſage to the 
outſide of the mountain from which this brook deſcends ; 
and having run ſome diſtance from thence, turns two 
ſugar-mills, The water of this ſtream is unwholeſome, 
on account of its being mixed with ſome water of a per- 
nicious quality in the cauldron ; all the inſide of which 
abounds with herbage, and is covered with palms, pitch- 
pine, laurel, lignum-rhodium, and retamas ; which laſt 
have, in this iſland, a yellow bark, and grow to the ſize 
of large trees; but in the others they are only ſhrubs. 
The people here take great care not to let the he-goats 
feed on the leaves of the retama, on account of their 
breeding a ſtone in the bladder, which kills them. 

There are two rivulets which ſpring on the outſide of 
the cauldron ; one of theſe runs northward to the village 
of St. Andreas, and turns two ſugar mills, and the other 
runs to the town of Santa Cruz, which lies to the eaſt- 
ward. Theſe are the only rivulets or ſtreams of any con- 
ſequence in the iſland: on which account the natives 
build tanks, or ſquare reſeryoirs with planks of pitch pine, 
which they make tight with caulking. ' Theſe they fill 
with the torrents of rain-water that in the winter ſeaſon 
ruſh down from the mountains, and preſerve it for them- 
ſelves and cattle: but the ſheep, goats and hogs, in 
places at a diſtance from the rivulets, feed almoſt all the 
year round on the roots of fern and aſphodil, and there- 
fore have little or no need of water, there being moiſture 
| enough in thoſe roots to ſupply the want of that element. 
'The ſouth quarter of the iſland is moſt deſtitute of 
water, yet there is a medicinal well of hot water ſo 
cloſe to the ſea-ſhore, that the tide lows into it at full 
ſea. And at Ugeur is a cave, that has a long narrow 
entrance, ſo ftraight that people paſs through it back- 
wards, with the Bee to the mouth of the cave; but after 
they have got through this paſſage, they enter a ſpacious 
grotto, where water diſtils from between the large flakes 
of ſlate-ſtones that hang from the roof; the leaſt blow 
given to theſe reſound through the cave with a noiſe like 
thunder. 9 8 
There is a mountain in the diftrift of Tifuya, which 
appears to have been removed by an earthquake from its 
original ſituation, The natives have a tradition that the 
ſpot on which it now ſtands was a plain, and the moſt 
fertile ſpot in the whole iſland, till it was deſtroyed by 
the burning lava, and the fall of the mountain. 
Indeed, the effects of volcanoes are to be ſeen in al- 


moſt eyery part of the iſland; for the channels where 
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the burning matter, melted ores, and calcined ſtones 
and aſhes ran, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 

On the thirteenth of November 1677, a little after 
ſun-ſet, the earth ſhook for thirteen leagues, with a 
dreadful noiſe that laſted five days, during which the 
earth opened in ſeveral places; but the greateſt opening 
was at Mount aux Chevres, a mile and a half from the 
ſea, from whence proceeded a great fire which caſt up 
ſtones and pieces of rock; and in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour were twenty-eight gaps about the ſoot of the 
mountain, which caſt forth flames and abundance of 
burning ſtones. There was another eruption in 1750, 
when one of theſe rivers of fire ran down from the 
mountains towards the town of Santa Cruz, and dit- 
charged itſelf into the fea about a mile to the north- 
ward of the town: but we do not know that any conſi- 
derable volcano or earthquake has happened ſince, tho' 
they have ſometimes ſome ſlight ſhocks, 

On viewing Palma at the diſtance of three leagues off 
at ſea, the mountains ſeem full of gutters or beds form- 
ed by torrents of rain water; but theſe only appear little 
from their height and diſtance ; for on approaching, near, 
we find them large vallies, abounding with wood. 

The black ſhining ſand uſed to throw upon writing, 
to prevent its blotting, is found in many places on the 
ſhore of this and the other iſlands, It appears to have 
been thrown out of volcanoes, and is certainly the moſt 
perfe& iron; for the load-ſtone, on being held near it, 
will draw up every grain. | 

The air, weather, and winds are nearly the ſame here 
as at Tenerife and Canaria, only the weſterly winds and 
rain are more frequent in Palma, on account of its ly- 
ing more to, the weſtward and northward, and conſe- 
quently being not ſo far within the verge of the north- 
eaſt trade winds as thoſe iſlands, whence it is more ex- 

ſed to variable winds, particularly the ſouth-weſt, 
which moſt prevails in the latitudes adjacent to thoſe of 
the north-eaſt trade winds. ; 

With reſpe& to the climate both here, and in Tene- 
rife, Canaria, and Gomera, a perſon will find great dif- 
ference according as he lives in the mountains, or near 
the ſea-ſhore. In the months of July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, the heat ſeems almoſt intolerable near the ſhore, 
while there is a calm; but, at the ſame time, the air is 
quite freſh and pleaſant on the mountains. In the middle 
of. winter the houſes far up the mountains, near the clouds, 
are extremely cold, and the natives keep fires burning in 
their habitations all day long; but this is far from being 
the caſe near the ſea; for there they uſe fires only in 
their kitchens. For eight months in the year the ſum- 
mits of all the Canary iſlands, except Lancerota and Fu- 
ertaventura are generally covered with ſnow. 

Formerly the fummit of Palma abounded with trees ; 
but a great drought, which prevailed in 1545, deſtroyed 
them all, and though others began to ſpring up ſome 
time after, they were deſtroyed by the rabbets and other 
animals, which finding no paſture below, went up there, 
and devoured all the young trees and herbs ; ſo that the 
upper part of the iſland is at preſent quite bare and de- 
ſolate. The rabbets were firſt 22 to Palma by 
Don Pedro Fernandez de Lago, the ſecond lieutenant- 
general of Tenerife, and have ſince increaſed in a ſur- 
priſing manner. Before the trees and ſhrubs were de- 
ſtroyed on the ſummit of the iſland, a great deal of man- 
na fell there, which the natives gathered and ſent to 
Spain. | 

"The produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame with 
that of Canaria ; but a great quantity of ſugar 1s made 
in Palma, particularly on the weſt ſide of the iſland, 
On the eaſt fide are produced good wines, which, bave 
a different taſte and flavour from thoſe of Tenerife: the 
dry wine is ſmall bodied, and of a yellow colour, The 
malvaſia, or ſack, is not ſo luſcious or ſo ſtrong as that 
of Tenerife ; but on its being about three years old, it 


obtains the rich flavour of a ripe pine-apple. Theſe | 


wines are however very difficult to preſerve, eſpecial- 
ly when exported to cold climates, where they ſrequently 


turn ſour. | | | | 
All the kinds of fruit that grow in Tenerife and Ca- 


naria are found here in greater abundance, ſo that the 
natives cannot conſume them; but as they have great 


plenty of ſugar, they make valt quantities of ſweet-meats 
and conſerves, which they export to the reſt of the 
iſlands, and alſo to ſome parts of the Indies. ; | 
| The bees produce a great deal of good honey, eſpe- 
cially inthe hives, that are at a"great diſtance from vines, 
and mocanes, a fruit that reſembles an elder-berry ; both 
theſe having a bad effect on its colour. In Palma is alſo 
much gum-dragon, and the natives extract great quan- 
tities of pitch from the pitch · pine. In time of ſcarcit 
_ made good bread of the roots of fern, which is 
ſaid to be not inferior to that made of wheat flour ; but 
the fern of Palma is not eſteemed ſo good as that of 
Gomera. 5 
Though the woods that formerly grew on the ſummit 
of Palma are all deſtroyed, yet there are many trees in 
the region of the clouds, and beneath it; ſo that at 
about two leagues diſtance the iſland appears like one 
entire wood; Pine trees grow here to ſuch a ſize; as to 
be fit for maſts of the larger ſhips; but they are ex- 
ceeding heavy, and from the ruggedneſs of the roads, 
the expence of bringing them to the ſhore would be 
very great. | 
he chief port in Palma is that of Santa Cruz; on 
the ſouth-eaſt-ſide of the iſland, The road is within a 
muſket ſhot of the ſhore, where veſſels generally ride in 


ſterly winds ; yet with good anchors and cables, they 
may ride with great ſafety, in all the winds that blow i 
this part of the world ; for the ground is clean and 
good, and the great height of the iſland, with the per- 
pendicular rocks that face the road, repel the wind that 
blows upon it, though ever ſo ſtrong, Santa Cruz is 4 
large town, containing two pariſh churches, ſeveral con- 
vents of friars and nuns; with many neat and private 
buildings, though they are neither ſo good, nor ſo large; 
as thoſe of the city of Palmas in Canaria, or of the 
towns, of Tenerife. Near the mole is a caſtle or bat- 
tery mounted with ſome pieces of ordnance for the de- 
fence of the ſhips in the bay, and to prevent the landing 
of an enemy.. In the midſt of the town, neat the great 
church, is a fountain filled by a rivulet, which ſupplies 
the inhabitants with plenty of ood water. | 

The next port named Taffacortay lies on the ſouth 
welt of this land ; but being expoſed to weſterly winds, 
is little frequented by any other veſſels than boats. It 
has a village of the ſame name. There are no other 
towns of any note in the iſland ; but many villages; one 
of the chief of which is St. Andres; g 


ö SECT. XII; | 
Of the iſland of HIERRO or FERRO. 


The French formerly reckoned the Longitude from thentt. 

The Situation and Extent of that Ifland, with a parti- 

* Account of a Tree that is continually dropping 
ater. | 


HE iſland of Ferro, called by the Spaniatds Hi- 

erro, and by the French l'Iſle de Fer, is the moſt 
wetterly iſland of the Canaries. Here the French navi- 
gators formerly placed the firſt meridian for reckonin 
the longitude, as the Dutch did theirs from. the Pike 0 
Tenerife: moſt geographers. however at preſent reckon 
the firſt meridian from the capital of their own country; 
it conveying a more diſtin idea to an Engliſhman to 
ſay, that ſuch a place is ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt 
from London, than to reckon the longitude from a di- 
ſtant iſland z and hence the Engliſh geographers now 


the French from Paris. 

The iſland of Hierro, or Ferro, is about five leagues 
in breadth and fifteen in circumference. It is ſituated 
in twenty-ſeven degrees forty-eight minutes north Jati- 
tude, and in ſeventeen degrees twenty-ſix minutes weſt 


craggy from the ſea for above a league, ſo as to render 
the aſcent extremely difficult and fatiguing; but after 
travelling this league, the reſt of the iſland will be found 
to be tolerably level and fruitful, it abounding in many 


kinds of trees and ſhrubs, and producing better graſs, 
FEY | herbs, 


fifteen or twenty fathoms water, and are expoſed to ea- 


uſually reckon the longitude of places from London, atid. 


longitude from London. On all ſides it riſes ſteep and 


472 
herbs, and flowers than any of the other iſlands, whence 
bees - thrive and multiply bere in a very extraordinary 
manner, and alſo make excellent honey. 
ere are only three ſprings in the whole iſland. On 
account of the ſcarcity of water, it is ſaid that the ſheep, 
oats, and ſwine of "this "iſland, do not drink in the 
83 but digging up the roots of fern, they chew 
them to quench their thirſt. The great cattle are wa- 
tered at the above fountains, and at a place where wa- 
ter diftils from the leaves of a tree. Of this tree many 
authors have made mention, ſome of whom repreſent it 
4s miraculous; while others deny its very exiſtence ; 
but the author of the Hiſtory of the Diſcovery and Con- 
queſt of the Canary "iſlands, gives a particular account 
of it. | | 
In the cliff or ſteep rocky aſcent by which the whole 
ifland is furrounded, is a narrow gutter which com- 


mences at the ſea, and is continued to the ſummit of the 


cliff where it joins, or 'coincides, with a valley termi- 


Powe a tree called in the language of the ancient in- 


abitants garſe, or ſacred, which for many. years has 
been preſerved entire, ſound,” and freſh. It leaves con- 
Rntly diſtil ſo great a quantity of water, that it is ſuf- 
ficient to furniſh drink to every living creature in Hierro, 
having provided this remedy for the drought of 


F 


nature 
the iſland. 


It is diſtin from other trees, and ſtands by itſelf : its 
trunk is about twelve ſpans" in circumference ; its height 
from the ground to the top of the higheſt branch is forty 


— 


but are larger, wider, and more curved. 


remains green. 


orns. 


On the north fide of the trunk are two large tanks or 
cifterns of rough ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided; 
twenty feet ſquare, and fixteen ſpans 
deep. One of theſe contains water for the drinking of 
"the inhabitants, and the other that which they uſe for 


each half bein 


their cattle, waſhing, and the like purpoſes. - 
Every morning a cloud or miſt riſes from the 


vances Now's 
and then re 


leaves of trees after a heavy ſhower. 
.Thbis . diſtillation is not peculiar to the 


leaves | * 
trifling, that though the natives fave ſome of it, yet the 
1 : 

tree; which, together with the water of ſome 
"ſufficient to ſerve the natives and their flocks. 


' This tree yields moſt water in thoſe years when the 
eaſterly winds have moſt prevailed; ſor by them alone the 
clouds or milts are drawn hither from the'ſea. - A perſon 
lives near the ſpot on which the tree grows, who is ap- 
the council to take care of it and its water, 
„ with a houſe to live in. 
. diſtributes to each family of the diftria ſeven 
led with water, beſides what he gives to the 


pointed 
and is 
He dai 
veſſels filled With 5 
principal perſons 'of the iſland. 


owed-a certain ſal 


- 


deen a ſuccefſion'of*thetn.” 


\ 
of 


TILA 


ſpans, and the circumference of all the branches together, 
is one hundred and twenty feet. The branches are thick 
and extended, and the loweſt begin about the height of 
an ell from the ground. Its fruitreſembles an acorn ; but 
taſtes like the kernel of a pine-apple, only it is ſofter and 
more afomatic, and the leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, 
Theſe come 
forth in a perpetual ſucceſſion, whence the tree always 
Near it grows a thorn, which faſtens 
on many of its branches, with which it is interwoven, 
and at a ſmall diſtance are ſome beech trees, breſos, and 


ſea, 

which the ſouth and eaſterly winds force againſt the 

above-mentioned ſteep cliff; when the cloud having no 
vent, but by the .gutter, gradually aſcends it, and ad- 
from thence to the extremity of the valley, 
s upon the wide ſpreading branches of the 
tree, from whence it diſtils in drops during the remainder 
of the day, in the fame manner as water drips from the 


tree, for the 
breſos which grow near it alſo drop water; but their 
being only few and narrow, the quantity is ſo 


ſprings, is 
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nated by the ſteep front of a rock, on the top, of which | 


Whether the tree which yields water at preſent be the | 
, fame here deſcribed, Mr. Glas fays he is unable to deter- 
mine; but juſtly obſerves, that it is probable there have 
He himſelf did not ſee this 
tree, for this is the only iſland of all the Canaries which 
"he did not viſit ; but he obſerves, that he has ſailed with 


exiſtence of this tree, anſwered in the affirmative ; and 
takes notice, that tree 


this iſland, fince traveflets mention one of the a 
in the iſland of St. Thomas, in the gulph of 3 


pariſh church in the whole iſland of Ferro. 


keep them from the cold. 


yielding water are not peculiar to 


There is ſaid to be no conſiderable town, and only one 


SECT. XIV. 


Of the original Natives of the Ifland of Hierro, or Ferro; 


their Dreſs, Manners, and Cufloms. 


HE natives of F erro, before that iſland was render. 
ed ſubject to Spain, were of a middle ſtature, and 


cloathed with the fkins of beaſts. - The men wore a 


cloak made of three ſheep-ſkins ſewed together, with the 
woolly ſide outwards in ſummer} and next their bodies in 
winter. | 

The women alſo wore the ſame kind of cloak, beſides 
which they bad a petticoat, which reached down to the 
middle of their legs. They ſewed theſe ſkins with thongs 
cut as fine as thread, and for needles uſed ſmall! bones 
ſharpened. They wore nothing on their heads, and their 
long hair was made up into a number of ſmall plaits. 
They had ſhoes made of the raw ſkins of ſheep or goats 
and ſome of them were made of thoſe of h 
They bad a grave turn of mind, for all their 
were on ſerious ſubjects, and ſet to ſlow plaintive tunes 
to which they danced in a ring, joining hands, and 
ſometimes jumping up in pairs, ſo regularly, that th 
ſeemed to be united; a manner of dancing till practiſed 
in Ferro. | | 
They lived in circular incloſures formed by a ſtone- 
wall without cement, each having one narrow entrance. 
On the inſide they placed poles or ſpars againſt the wall 
one end reſting on the top, and the other extending a con- 
fiderable diſtance to the ground; and theſe they covered 
with fern, or branches of trees. Each of theſe encloſures 
contained about twenty families: A bundle of fern, with 
goats-ſkjns ſpread over it, ſerved them for a bed, and for 
bed-cloaths. and coverings they uſed dreſſed goats-ſkins to 


ſongs 


= 


When a child was born, before they offered it the 
breaſt, they gave it fern- roots roaſted, bruiſed, and mixed 
with butter; and at preſent they give them flour and 
barley- meal roaſted, and mixed with bruiſed cheeſe. 

The uſual food of the natives was the fleſh of ſheep, 
goats, and bogs; and as they had no kind of grain, theit 
bread was made of fern roots, which, with milk and 
butter, was the principal part of their diet. 

They all lived under one king, and having never any 
occaſion to go to war, had no warlike weapons: they 
indeed uſed to 1 long poles; but theſe were only to 
aſſiſt them in trave ling for the country being ſo rocky, 
as to make it- necellary frequently to leap from one 
8 to another, this they performed by means of theſe 
poles. 7 

Each man had only one wife, and they had no reſtric- 
tions with reſpect to their marriages, except a man's not 


| y | being allowed to marry his mother or fifter ; for e 
t little account of any but what diſtils from the f 4 | l 2 801 


man might take the woman he liked beſt, and whoſe con- 
ſent he could obtain, without the leaſt regard to rank or 
nobility. Indeed all, except the kigg Were in this re- 
ſpect upon an equality : the only diſtinction among them 
conſiſted in the number of their flocks. It was ul for 
the man, when he choſe a wife, to make a preſent of 
cattle to her father, according to his ability, in return 
for the favour of letting him have his daughter. Even 
the king received no particular tribute from his ſubjects ; 
but every one made him a preſent of cattle, according to 
his wealth and pleaſure ; for they were not obliged to 
give bim any thing. , | Wag; 

When they made a feaſt they killed one or two fat 
lambs, according to the number of their gueſts: theſe 
they placed in a veſſel on the ground, fitting round them 
in a circle, and never riſing ll they had eaten the whole, 
Theſe feaſts are till continued among their deſrendants. 
When a perſon fell ſick, they rubbed His Body all over 


up, 


the natives of Hierro, who, when queſtioned about the — butter and ſheeps marrow, covering him well 
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to keep bim warm; but when a man happened to be 
wounded, they burned the part affected, and aſterwards 
anointed it with butter. They buried their dead in caves; 
and if the deceaſed was a man of wealth, they interred 
him in his cloaths, and put a board at his feet, with the 
pole with which he uſed to travel at his fide, and then 
cloſed the mouth of the cave with ſtones, to preveht his 
being devoured by the ravens. 

They puniſhed no other crimes but thoſe of murder and 
theft : the murderer was put to death in the ſame manner 
as he had killed the deceaſed; and the thief, for the firſt 
offence, was puniſhed with the loſs of one of his eyes, 
and for the ſecond of the other. This was done that he 
might not ſee to ſteal any more. A particular perſon was 
on theſe occaſions ſet apart to perform the office of execu- 
tioner. 

They paid their adorations to two deities, one of whom 
was male, and the other female. The male was named 
Eraoranzan, and was worſhipped by the men ; the other 
was called Moneyba, and was worſhipped by the women. 
They had no images or viſible repreſentations of theſe 
deities ; nor did they ever facrifice to them, but only 
prayed to them in their neceſſities, which was when they 
wanted rain to bring up the graſs for the ſubſiſtence of their 
cattle, "The natives pretended, that when their gods were 
diſpoſed to do them good, they came to the iſland and 
took their Rations on two great rocks, which are ina place 
to which they gave the name of Ventayca, and which is 
now called Los Antillos de los Antiguos, where they re- 
ceived the petitions of the people, and afterwards te- 
turned to heaven, 


SECT. XV, 


Of the preſent Natives of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, Go- 
mera, and Ferro; their Perſons, Dreſs, Ford, Buildings, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms. 


7 E have already given adeſcription of the'e iſlands, 
and of the manners of their antient inhabitants, 
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lower part anſwers the purcoſe of an handkerchief, by 
covering the neck and breaſt, When they go abroad 
they likewiſe wear a broad brimmed Alouched hat to ſhade: 
their faces from the ſun; and on their ſhoullers a man»: 
tle of flannel, baize, or ſay. Inſtead of ſtays they wear 
a ſhort cloſe jacket laced deſote, and have many peui- 
coats, which make them appear very bulky: but the 
poor who live in towns wear veils, when they wolk the 
ſtreets, made of black ſay, in the form of two petticonts z 
and when they go abtoad take the upper, and putting 
it over the head, wrap it ſo cloſe about the face, th-t-no 
part of it is ſeen, except one eye. Thus they have the 
privilege of beholding all they meet, without being 
known ; for all their veils are of the ſame ſtuff and co- 
lour, only thoſe of the ladies are of ſilk; 

Some of the moſt faſhionable ladies in the city of Pal- 
mas, in Canaria, and in Santa Cruz, in the iſland of 
Tenerife, go abroad in their chariots dreſſed after the 
French and Engliſh mode; but none walk in the firects 
unveiled ; yet they wear them ſo open, that any one max 
ſee the whole face, the neck, and even a part of the 
breaſt. "The young ladies wear no cap, but have their 
fine long black hair plaited, tucked up behind, and faſten- 
ed on the crown of the bead by a geld comb: Inſtead, 
of ſtays they wear ſhort jackets, like the common peo - 
ple, only they are made of finer ſtuff: they have alſo 
mantles of ſcarlet cloth, or fine white flannel, laced with 
gold or ſilver; but the\moſt expenſive part of their dreſs 
is their ear-rings, necklaces, and bracelits, 

Scarce any are to be ſeen, even among people of the 
firſt rank of either ſex, who walk with an ealy and grace- 
ful air, which is entirely owing to their going avroad, 
either covered with long cloaks, or almoſt conſtantly 
veiled: the men's motions being hid by their cloaks, and 
the women, not being known, do not care how they 
walk; and when the men lay their cloaks aſide, and 
dreſs in upper coats, with their ſwords, canes, and pe- 
rukes, and their hats under their arm, they make the moſt 
ſtiff, ridiculous, and awkward appearance imaginable. 

Here the inferior people are remarkable louly, without 
being even aſhamed of it; for the poor ſit at their doors 


with whom the Spaniards and other Europeans have been 
ſo long intermixed, that they are become one people, 
The deſcendants of this mixed nation are at preſent de- | 
nominated Spaniards, whoſe language is that of the Caſ- | 
tilifn, which the gentry ſpeak in perfeRtion ; but the 

ſants in the remote parts of the iſlands in an almoſt | 
unintelligible manner ; ſo that ſtrangers can ſcarcely un- 
derftand them. | ” 

The preſent natives are flender, and of the middle fize 

they are pretty well ſhaped, and have good features z but 


— 


they are more ſwarthy than the inhabitants of the ſouthern | 


parts of Spain: they have, however, fine, large, ſparkling 
eyes, which give great vivacity to the countenance ; but 
the old people make a very ſhocking appearance. 
"The men of rank, inſtead of their own hair, wear 
white perukes, which form a very odd contraſt to their 
duſky complexions ; but they neither put on theſe, 
their upper coats, or ſwords, but when they walk in 
proceſſion, pay formal viſits, or go to cburch on high 
feſtivals: at all other times they wear a linnen night-cap, 
bordered or ruffled with lace or cambrick, and evove 
it a broad brimmed ſlouched hat; and, inſtead of a coat, 
a long wide camblet cloak, of a raiſin colour, or black, 
They generally walk with their hat under their arm, and 
never wear an upper coat without a ſword, ey 
The dreſs of the peaſants is after the modern faſhion 
of the Spaniards, which is not unlike the habit of the 
common people in England, only here the natives, when 
dreſſed, wear long cloaks inſtead of upper coats; but the 
peaſants of Canaria, inſtead of the cloak, uſe an upper 
irment faſtened» about the middle by a girdle, or ſaſh. 
This parment is white, long, and narrow: It has a neck 
like an Evgliſtyriding-coat, and is made of the wool of 
their own ſheep. All tþe people of low rahk in theſe. 
iflands wear their own black hair, which is generally 


buſhy + they let it grow to a great length, and tuck the 
hair of the right fide of the head behind the right ear. 
The women Gf inferior rank wear on their heads a 


picking the lice cut of one another's heads, 


| The itch 
too is common among people of all ranks, and they do 


not even take any pains to cure it, The ſame may be 
ſaid of the venereal diſeaſe, though this is not quite fo 
general as the other, 

Gentlemen riſc here by break of day, and wſually go 
to church ſoon after to hear maſs ; at eight or nine in the 
morning they break ſaſt on chocolate. The ladies ſeldom 
go to meſs beſore ten in the ſorenoon; but the women- _ 
ſervants commonly attend it about ſun riſing. At the 
elevation of the boſt, which is generally a litile before 
noon, the bells toll, when all the men, who happen to 
be within bearing, pull off their hats, and ſay, „I adore 
and praiſe thee, body and blood of our Lord Jeſus 
„ Chriſt, ſhed on the tree of the croſs to waſh away 
&« the fins of the world.“ | 

At noon all the natives go home to dinner, and the 
ſtreet-doors are ſhut till thiee o'clock. The firſt diſh ſet 
upon the table in gentlemen's houſes conſiſts of ſoup 
made of beef, mu:ton, pork,, bacon, potatoes, turneps, 
carrots, onions, and ſaffron, ſtewed together, with thin 
ſlices of b:ead put into the diſh. The ſecond courſe con- 
ſiſts of roaſted meat, fowls, &c. The third is the olio, 
or ingredients of which the ſoup was made, After which 
comes the Ceſert, conſiſting of fruit and ſweet-meats. 
The company drink freely of wine, or wine and water, 
while at dinner; but have no wine after the cloth is re- 
moved, On diinking to each other, they ſay, © Your 
e health, Sir ;” ort, “ Madam, your health ;” and the 
other anſwers by ſaying, * May you live a thouſand 
„ years ;” and ſometimes, **. Much good may it do you,” 

Dioner being over, a large ſhaliow filver diſh, filled 
with water, is {et upon the table; when the whole com- 
pany, all at once, Waſh in it: and then a ſervant, who 
ſtands at the lower end of the table, cries, ** Bleſſed and 
„ praiſed be the moſt holy ſacrament of the altar, and 
* the clear and pure conception of the moſt holy virgin, 


** conceived in grace from the firſt inſtant of her natural 
cc 


coerſe linnen gauſe, which fal's down upon their -ſhoul- 
ders; and, as they pin it toge her under their chin, the 
40 N 


exiſtence. Ladies, and gent' emen, much good may 
„it do you.” Then making a low bow to the con » 
8 pany, 
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pany, he retires, They then riſe, and each goes to his 
apartment, to take a nap for about an hour. his, which 
is termed the ſieſto, is very beneficial in a warm climate; 
for after a perſon aw.kes from it, he finds himſelf greatly 
refreſhed; and fit to engage in buſineſs with ſpirit. 

People of rank ſeldom make an entertainment without 
having a friar for one of their gueſts, who is uſually con- 
feſſor to ſome of the family, and frequ*ntly behaves with 
great ill manners; yet neither the maſter of the houſe, 
nor any of the company, chooſe to take much, notice of 
it, 
nan, when a Franciſcan friar was one of the gueſts ; but 
they had ſcarce begun to eat, when the friar aſked him if 
he was a Chriftian ? He anſwered, that he hoped fo. 
was then deſired to repeat the Apoſtles Creed ; but an- 
ſwering, that he-knew nothing about it, the friar ſtared 
full in his face, and cried, “ O thou black aſs !“ Ofr- 
fended at this rudeneſs, he aſked, What he meant by 
treating him in that manner? when the friar cnly an- 
ſwered by repeating the abuſe ; the maſter of the houſe 
endeavoured, in vain, to perſuade him to give over. But 
as our author did not at that time underſtand Spaniſh ſo 
well as to expreſs himſelf fluently, he roſe, and telling 
the gentleman, that he ſaw he was unable to protect him 
from inſults at his own table, mages left the houſe. 

In the morning and evening viſits they treat with 
chocolate and ſweet-meats ; but in the ſummer evenings 
with ſnow-water. People ſup between eight and nine, 
and ſoon after retire to reſt, _. 

The uſual food of the common people is goffio, fruit, 
and wine, with ſalt fiſh brought from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary. Some think their being ſo ſubjeR to the itch, is 
owing to their eating ſo much of this laſt food. In the 
ſummer ſeaſon freſh fiſh is pretty plentiful, but at other 
times more ſcarce and dear. 

The houſes of people of rank are two ſtories high, and 
are handſome ſquare buildings, built of ſtone and mortar, 
with an open court in the middle like our publick inns 
in England, and like them have balconies running round, 
which are on a level with the floor of the ſecond ſtory. 
The ſtreet door is placed in the middle of the front of the 
houſe, and within that door is a ſecond, the ſpace be- 
tween them being the breadth of the rooms of the houſe. 
The court-yard, which is on the inſide, is large or ſmall 
according to the ſize of the building, and is ulually paved 
with flags, pebbles, or other ſtones. In the center of 
the court is a ſquare or Circular ſtone- wall about four feet 
high, filled with earth, in which are commonly planted 
orange, banana, or other trees. 

All the lower ſtory of each quarter of the houſe con- 
ſiſts of ſtore rooms, or cellars. The ftairs leading to 
the ſecond ſtory uſually begin at the right or left hand 
corner of the entrance of the court, and conſiſt of 
two flights of ſteps, which lead into the gallery, 
from which one may enter any room on the ſecond 
ſtory. The principal apartments are generally in that 
quarter of the houſe facing the ſtreet, which contains a 
hall with an apartment at each end. Theſe rooms are 
the whole breadth of the quarter, and the hall is twice 
the length of any of the apartments at its extremities, 
The windows of theſe rooms are formed of wooden lat- 
tices, curiouſly wrought, and are all in the ourfide wall, 
none of them looking inwards to the court, 


In the middle of the front of ſome great houſes is a 


balcony on the outſide above the gate, equal with the 
floor of the ſecond ſtory ; and ſome have a gallery which 
runs from one end of the front to the other, but this is 
unuſual on the outfide of the houſe, 

The apartments are all white-waſhed, and thoſe at the 
extremities of the great halls, with ſome of the reſt, are 
lined with fine mats about five feet high, and the floor 
is ſometimes covered with the ſame. The ſides of the 
windows of a!l the rooms are lined with boards to pre- 
vent people's cloaths being whitened ; for they com- 
monly ſit in the window, there being benches on each 
ſide of it for that purpoſe; and when the maſter of the 
houſe intends to ſhow a ſtranger teſpect, he always con- 
ducts him to the window, 

The walls of the great hall, and thoſe of ſome of the 
other apartments, are hung with paintings, repreſenting 


Our author was once invited to dine with a gentle - 


He 
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the virgin, the twelve apoſtles, ſaints, and martyrs 
uſually drawn as large as the life, and diſtiaguiſhed by 
{ome Circumſtance of their biſto- y. Tous St. Peter js © 
uſually repreſented looking at a cock and weeping, and 
a great bunch of keys always hanys at his vicdle.. One 
A their favourite paintings is Anthony preaching to the 

es. 


They ſeſdom uſe curtains to their beds, for theſe they 


- conſider as receptacles for fleas and bugs, which abound 


here extremely. They chiefly uſe mattreſſes ſpread on 
the floor upon fine mats ; beſides the ſheets, there is a 
blanket, and above that a filk quilt, The ſheets, pil- 
lows, and quilt are frequently fringed or pinked, like 
the ſhrouds uſed for the dead in Europe. | 

In a particular apartment is a place raiſed a ſtep higher 
than the floor, covered with mats or carpets : and there 
the women generally fit together upon cuſhions, both to 
receive viſits ſrom their own ſex, and perform their do- 
meſtic offices. 


Though the bouſes of the peaſants and lower ſort of 


people are only one ſtory bigh, they are built of ſtone 
and lime, and the roofs either thatched or tiled. Theſe 
are generally neat, clean, and commodious. Indeed 


there is but little dirt or duſt in theſe iſlands to make 
them r for the ground is moſtly rocky, and, 
from the almoſt continual fine weather, it is ſeldom wet. 
The natives have a grave deportment, and at the ſame 

time great quickneſs and ſenſibility ; the women, in par- 
ticular, are remarkable for the ſprightlineſs and vivacity 
of their converſation, which is ſaid greatly to exceed that 
of the Engliſh, French, or other northern nations. The 
| ha families in theſe iſlands would be highly offended 

ould any one tell them, they are deſcended from the 
Moors, or even from the antient inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands ; yet it would not perhaps be difficult to prove, 
that moſt of their cuſtoms have been handed down to 
them from thoſe people. The gentry boaſt much of 
their birth, and indeed they are deſcended from the beſt 
families in Spain. . 

The people hold in the greateſt contempt the employ- 
ment of a butcher, taylor, miller, and porter. It is not 
indeed very ſurpriſing, that they ſhould not have any great 
eſteem for the proſeſſion of a butcher, or that the employ- 
ment of a taylor ſhould be conſidered as ſomewhat too 
effeminate for a man; but it is difficult to imagine, why 
mil'ers and porters ſhould be deſpiſed, eſpecially the for- 
mer ; but it muſt be conſidered, that the millers here are 
generally eſteemed great thieves; and as the maſter of 
every family ſends his own corn to be ground, unleſs it 
be narrowly watched, the miller will take too much toll. 
It is ſaid, that when any criminal is to ſuffer death, and 
the executioner happens to be out of the way, the officers 
of juſtice bave the power of ſeizing the firſt butcher, 
miller, or porter they can find, and of obliging him to 
diſcharge that office, | 

We cannot here forbear menticning a circumſtance 
given us by Mr. Glas, who once touching at the iſland 
of Gomera to procure freſh water, hired ſome poor 
ragged fiſhermen to fill the water-caſks, and bring them 
on board ; but ſome time after, going to the watering- 
place to ſee what progreſs they had made, he found thz 
caſks full, and all ready for rolling down to the beach, 
with the fiſhermen ſtanding by, and talking together, as 
if they had nothing farther to do. He reprimanded them 
for their lazinels in nut diſpatching the buſineſs in which 
he had employed them; when one of them, with a diſ- 
dainful air, replied, ** What do you take us to be, Sir? 
„Do you imagine we are porters? No, Sir, we are 
„ ſeamen,” Notwithſtanding all his intreat es and pro- 
miſes of reward, he was unable to prevail on any of them 
to roll the caſks to the water-ſide; but was at laſt oblig- 
ed to hire porters, _ 

Though+the gentry of theſe iſlands are uſually poor, yet 
they are extremely poliſe and well bred ; the very pea- 


(ants and labouring people have a conſiderable mare of 
' goo] manners, with little of that ſurly ruſticity which 


is too common among the lower cla's of people in Eng- 
land; yet they do not ſeem to be abaſh-d ia the preſence 
of their ſuperiors, A beggar aſks charity of a gentleman, 
by ſaying, ** For the love of (3-4. Sir, pleaſe to give 
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« me half a rial;“ and if the other gives him nothinz, 
he returns, © May your worſhip excuſe me, for the 
«© Jove of God,” 

The ſervants and lower people are much addicted to 
pilſering, for which they are ſeldom puniſhed any other 
way than by being turned off, beaten, or impriſoned for 
a ſhort time. Robberies are ſeldom or never committed; 
but murder is more common than in England; and they 

have no notion of duels, for they cannot comprehend 
that a man's having the courage to fight can atone for 
the injury he has done his antagoniſt, or that it ought to 

ive him a right to do him a greater. When the mur- 
, nk has killed a man; he flies to a church for refuge, 
till he can find an opportunity to make his eſcape to ano- 
ther iſland ; and if he had been greatly provoked or injured 
by the deceaſed, and did not kill him in cold blood, 
every body will be ready to aſſiſt him to e cape, except 
the near relations of the perſon murdered ; yet quarrels 
are far from being frequent here, which may be owing 
to the want of taverns and other public-houſes, to their 
temperance in drinking, their polite behaviour, and the 
little intercourſe between them. 

The lower people never fight in public; but if one 

rſon puts another in a violent paſſion, the injured party, 
if able, takes his revenge in the beſt manner he can, with- 
out regard to what is called fair-play, till he thinks he 
has got ſufficient ſatisfaction. 

The people are in general extremely temperate; and 
was a gentleman ſeen publickly drunk, it would be a laſt- 

ing Rain on his reputation. "The evidence of a man who 
can be proved a drunkard, will not be taken in a court 
of juſtice z hence thoſe who are fond of wine ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their bed chambers, where, when they have 
drank their fill, they get into bed and ſleep it off. 

In theſe iſlands perſons of all ranks are extremely amo- 
rous; but their notions of love are ſomewhat romantic, 
which is perhaps m_ to the want of innocent freedom 
between the ſexes. hey do not, however, ſeem to be 
inclined tojealouſy, any more than the r or French; 
and in every n. cuſtom has eſtabliſhed between the 
ſexes cettain bounds of decency and decorum, beyond 
which no perſon will go, without a bad intention. It is 
uſual for young people here to fall in love at ſight ; and 
if the parties agree to marry, but find their parents averſe 
to their union, they acquaint the curate of the pariſh with 
the affair, who goes to the houſe where the girl lives, 
and endeavours to perſuade them to agree to her martiage; 
but if they cannot be induced to give their conſent, he 
takes her away before their faces, without their being able 
to hinder him, and either places her in a nunnery, or 
with ſome of her relations, till he marries them. 

It is ſaid not to be uncommon for a lady to ſend to a 
man an offer of her peiſon in an honourable way, when, 
if he does not think proper to accept the offer, he keeps it 
ſecret till death : ſhould he do otherwiſe, he would be 
looked upon by all people in the moſt deſpicable light. 
Young men are not allowed to court young gils without 
any intention to marry them ; for if a woman can prove 
that a man has, in any inſtance, endeavoured to engage 
her affections, ſhe can oblige him to marry her. This, 
like many other good laws, is abuſed ; for looſe women 
take advantage of it, and frequently lay ſnares to entrap 
the ſimple and unwary ; and ſometimes worthleſs young 
men fo m deſigns upon the fortunes of ladies, without 
having the leaſt regard for their perſons : however, there 
are not many mercenary lovers in this part of the world, 
their notions being in general too refined and romantic to 
admit the idea of that paſſion being made ſubſervient to 
their ambition or intereſt ; and yer there are more un- 
happy marriages here than in the countries where inno- 
cent freedoms being allowed between the ſc xes, lovers 
are not ſo blinded by their paſſions as not to perceive their 
miſtreſſes are frail and imperfect. 8 

When a man loſ:s his wife by death, ſome of his rela- 
tions come to his houſe, and reſide with him ſome 
time, in order to divert his grief, and do not leave him till 
another relation comes to relieve the fiſt ; the ſccond is 
relieved by a third; and thus they ſucceed each other till 
the term of a year is expiied. 


Every one of the Canary iflan | 
village in them, bas a pait culat ſaint ſor its patron, wheſe 


iſlands, and every town and | 
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day is celebrated as a feſtival, by a ſermon preached in 
honour of the ſaint, and a ſervice ſuited to the eccafion: 
On theſe dans the ſtreet near the church is ftrewed with 
flowers and leaves, a multitude of wax candles are liant d, 
and 2 conſiderable quantity of gunpowder uſcd in fire- 
works, 

On the eve of theſe feſtivals is generally held a kigd of 
fair, to which the people of the adjacent. country reſorts 
and ſpend the greateſt part of the night in mirth, and 
dancing to the ſound of the guiitar, accompanied wi.h ihe 
voices not only of thoſe who play on that inſtrument, but 
by thoſe of the dancers, | 

The dances pract fed here are ſarabands and folias, 
which are ſlow dances ; thoſe which are quick are the 
canario, firſt uſed by the antient Canarians ; the fandan- 
go, which is chiefly practiſed by the vulgar ; and the 
Zapateo, which nearly reſembles our hornpipe. Son e of 
thefe dances may be termed drematic, as the men ſing 
verſes to their partners, who anſwer them in the ſame 
manner. The natives of theſe iſlands have generally ex- 
cellent voices, and few of them are unable to play on the 
guittar. | | 

At the feſtival of the tutelar ſaints of Tenerife, Cæna- 
ria, and Palma, plays ate acted in the ſtree's, fur the en - 
tertainment of the populace ; bit the performers not teing - 
profeſſed ature, and only ſome of the inhabi a its of the 
place, who ſcem to have a natu;l turn for ding, they 
cannot be ſuppoſed to ariſe to any great degree of per- 
fection. 

All the eminent families have alſo a particular ſaint, of 
patron, to whoſe tonour they keep a. feſtival at a great 
expence ; and, on thele occaſions, the gentry vie with 
each other in the ſplendor of ti.eir entertainments, The 
gentry frequently take the air on horſeback ; but when 
the ladies are cblizcd to travel, they ride on aſſes, and 
inſtead of a ſaddle they uſe a kind of chair, in which 
they fit very commodiouſly, The principal roads are 
paved with pebble ſtones, like thoſe uſed in the ſtreets of 
London, There are a few chariots in the city of Pal- 
mas in Canarii, the town of Santa Cruz, and the city of 
Laguna, in Tenerife : theſe are all drawn by mules; but 
they are kept rather for ſhew than uſe ; for the roads, be- 
ing ſteep and rocky, are not proper for wheel carriages. 

he dive:iſions in uſe among the lower claſs of people, 
beſides dancing, ſinging, and playing on the guit-ar, are 
hrowing a ball through a ting placed at a great diſtance, 
cards, wieſtling and quoits. The peaſan's, particularly 
of Gomeia, when they travel, have the ait of leap- 
ing frem rock to rock, which is thus performed : the 
long ſtaff, or pole uſed on theſe occaſions, has an iron 
ſpike at the end of it; and when a man wants to deſcend 
from one rock to another, he aims the point of his pole 
at the place where he intends to alight, and then throws 
himſelt towards it, pitching the end of the pole fo as to 
bring it to a perpendicular, and then ſliding down it on the 
rock on which it ſtands. 

Children are taught in the convents reading, writing, 
Latin, arithmetic, logic, and other branches of philoſo- 
phy. The ſcholars 1cad the claſſics; but Greek is never 
taught here, and is entirely unknown even to the ſtudents 
of divinity : they are particularly fond of civil law and Io- 
gie, which Jaſt is moſt eſteemed, 

The natives of theſe iſlands have a genivs ſor poetry, 
and compoſe veiſes of different meaſures, which they ſet 
to muſic. Some of their ſongs, and other poetical pieces, 
would be greatly eſteemed in any country where a taſte 
for poetry ba a Few of thoſe books which are called 
pro; hane, only to diſtinguiſh them om thoſe of a reli - 
gious kind, are read here, fince they cannot be imported 
into the iſland without being fiſt examined by the inqui- 
ſition, a court with which nobody cares to have any con- 
cern, However, the Hiſtory of the Wars in Granada i- 
in every body's hancs, and is read by people of all tanks; 
they haie alſo ſome plays, moſt of whi.h are very goud 
ones. But the books moſt read by the lai:y ate the Lives 
of the Saints and Martyrs, which may be cunſidered as a 
kind of relig'ous 10nances ſt. ﬀed with legends, and the 
moſt improbable ſtories, Thomas a Kemp's, and the 
Devout Pilgiim, ate in every I. brary, and much admired, 
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S ECT. XVI. 


O/ the Civil Government of Canaria, Tenerife, and Palma; 
of "the eccleſiaſtical gg a” all the Iſlands in general; 
and the Diſeaſes to which the Natives are ſubject. 


E have already deſcribed the government of Len- 

cerota and Fuertaventura, and that of Gomera and 

Ferro nearly reſembles them ; we ſhall now, therefore, 
roceed to the government of Canaria, Tenerife, and 
Pin, which are called the King's Iſlands. | 

The natives on their ſubmitting to the crown of Spain, 
were ſo far from being deprived of their liberty, that they 
were put on an equality with their conquerors, in which 
the Spaniards ſhewed the utmoſt wiſdom and policy ; but 
how they came ſoon after to act in a quite contrary man- 
ner in America, is hard to determine, After the con- 
queſt of the Canary Iſlands, the Spaniards incorporated 
with the natives in ſuch a manner as to become one peo- 
ple with them, and in conſequence of this political union, 
the king of Spain is able to raiſe in theſe iflands more 
ſoldiers and ſeamen than- in any other part of his domi- 
nions of three times their extent. 

The loweſt officer of — 1 except the alguagils, is 
the alcalde, who is a juſtice of peace; and there is one 
of them in every town or village of note, "Theſe ma- 
giſtrates are appointed by the royal audience of the city 
of Palmas, in Canaria : they hold their places only for a 
certain, time, and, in caſes of property, can take cogni 
zance of no diſputes where the value of what is contend 
ed for exceeds ſeventeen rials, or ſeven ſhillings ſterling. 
Over theſe magiſtrates is the alcalde major, who is ap- 
pointed in the ſame manner as the other, and cannot de 
cide any caſe relating to property that exceeds the ſum of 
two hundred dollars. From the deciſions of thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, appeals lie to the tiniente and corregidor : the 
firſt of whom is a lawyer, and nominated by the royal 
audience; but the latter, who is appointed by the king, 
is not obliged to be a lawyer, yet muſt have a ſecretary, 
clerk, or atliftant bred to the law. 

The corregidor generally holds his place five years, 
and ſometimes longer. Few of the natives enjoy this 
honourable office, which is commonly filled by native 
Spaniards, The proceedings in the corregidor's court, 
and in that of the tiniente, ate the ſame ; theſe courts 
ſeeming to bave been originally intended as a check upon 
each other, 3 

Appeals are made from the corregidor and tiniente to 
the royal audience of Gran Canaria; a tribunal compoſed 
of three oidores, or judges, a regent, and fiſcal, who 
are uſually natives of Spain, and are always appointed 
by the king. The governor-general is preſident of this 
court, though he reſides in Tenerife. In criminal cauſes 
there is no appeal from their determination ; but, in mat- 
ters relating to property, appeals are carried to the council 
or audience of Seville, in Spain. | 
The ſtanding forces in the Canary Iſlands amount only 
to about a hundred and fifry men ; but there is a militia, 
of which the governor-general of the iſlands is always 
commander in chief, and the officers, as colonels, cap- 
tains, and ſubalterns, are appointed by the king. There 
are alſo governors of forts and caſtles, ſome of which are 
appointed by the king, and others by the twelve regi- 
dores of the iſlands, called the cavildo ; for ſome of the 
forts belong to the king, and the reſt are under the direc- 
tion of the reg dores, 

. The regidores alſo take care of the repairs of the high- 
ways, prevent nuiſances, and the plague from being 
brought into the iſland by ſhipping ; for no man is allow- 
ed to land in theſe iſlands from any ſhip till the maſter 
pruduces a bill of health from the laſt port he left, or till 
the crew have been prop-rly examined. 
The king's rev-nue ariſes from the following articles: 
a third of the tithes, which ſcarcely amounts ro a tenth 
pzrt of them, the clergy appropriating almoſt the whole 


to themſelves. This third part was given by the pope to 


the king of Spain, in conlideration of his maintaining a 
perpetual war againſt the infidels, | 
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The ſecond branch of the revenue conſiſts in the mo- 
nopoly of tobacco and ſnuff, Which the king's officers ſell 
on bis account, no other perſons being allowed to deal in 
thoſe articles, 

Another branch of, the revenue ariſes from the orchilla 
weed, all of which in the iſlands of Tenerife, Canaria, 
and Palme, belong to the king, and is part of his reve- 
nue; but the orchiila of the other iſlands belongs to 
their reſpeCtive proprietors. 

The fourth branch conſiſts of the acknowledgment 
annually paid by the nobility to the king for their titles, 
which amounts to a mere trifle, 

The fifth branch is a duty of ſeven per cent. on imports 
and exports: and the ſixth duty on the Canary Weſt 
India commerce. All theſe branches, the ſixth excepted, 
are ſaid not to bring into the king's treaſury above fifty 
thouſand pounds per annum, clear of the expences of go- 
vernment and all charges. | | 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical government of the 
Canary Iſlands in general, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
biſhop is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Seville, in Spain, 
and has a revenue of fix thouſand pounds ſterling per 
annum. He reſides in the city. of Palma, in Canaria, 
where he is treated with as much reſpeR and homage ag 
a ſovereign prince. | 

The ſuperiors of the various orders of friars and nuns 
reſide in the city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna, and are 
only accountable to the generals of their reſpectiye or- 
ders at Rome. 

In each of the iſlands is a houſe belonging to the in- 
quiſition, with its proper officers, in order to prevent 
all appearance of hereſy or diſreſpect to the clergy. They 
have power to apprehend and confine ſuſpected perſons, 
without giving any reaſon for it to the civil magiſtrate ; 
and, after examining them, they are either. diſcharged, 
or ſent to the tribunal at Canaria. | 

When any foreign ſhips arrive at the iſlands, the firſt 
time the maſter comes a-ſhore, he is conducted to an of- 
ficer of the inquiſition, who examines him, whether he 
has any books or pictures in his ſhip againſt the doctrine 
or ceremonies of the church of Rome; and he is obliged 
to ſign a paper, by which he engages, if he has any, not 
to land or expoſe them to view; and that, while he re- 
mains in the country, he will neither ſpeak againſt the 
Romiſh religion, nor ridicule its rites and ceremonies. 
As all the natives are zealous members of the Romiſh 
church, this tribunal has ſeldom an opportunity of exer- 
eiſing its extenſive authority. | 

As the gentry are generally poor, and unable to give 
fortunes to their younger ſons and daughters, many of 
the former are educated for the church; and not a few 
young ladies ſhut themſelves up in convents for life, be- 
cauſe they cannot find huſbands ſuitable to their rank, 
and are unwilling to depend on their elder brothers, or 
other relations, ſor ſubſiſtence; others take the ſame ſtep, 
from their having met with diſappointments in love; and 
a few, flattered by the nuns and clergy into a high con- 
ceit of their own ſanct ty, from religious motives, take 
the veil, 

The prieſts are here far from being ſatisfied with their 
tithes, or the friars with the revenues of their convents, 
and have therefore found means to load the inhabitants 
with many impoſitions which, though not eſtabliſhed by 
law, it would be dangerous for them to preſume to re- 
ſuſe paying. Thus every fiſhing bark from the coaſt of 
Barbaty is obliged to deliver a certain quantity of fiſh to 
each convent ; and when the Mendicant friars go begging 
from houſe to houſe, they are liberally ſupplied ; and, 
was any to refuſe giving them alms, they would be mark- 
ed out as objects of their vengeance, and be expoſed to 
the inquiſition. In ſhort, all ranks of men, who have 
any great point in view, take care, in the firſt place, to 
ſecure in their intereſt the leading men of the clergy ; 
and, when this is accompliſhed, it is eaſy to ſurmount 
every other obſtacle. | | 

The Catholics of theſe iſlands ſeem to think, that all 
excellence is confined to thoſe of their religion; and when 
they ſee any of a different perſuaſion behave with com- 
mon. decency, they appear greatly ſurpriſed, imagining 


that thoſe they call heretics differ but Jittle from one - 
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All rangers, who are not of the Romilh religion, are 
ſtrongly importuned on their arrival to become proſelytes 
and indeed it is not poſſible for a perſon ts live in any of 
the Canary Iſlands; except Tenerife, who is not a mem- 
ber of the church of Rome; and even in' Tenerife no 
ptofeſſed Jew, Mahometan, or Pagan can be a member 
of ſociety; nor indeed can any ptoteſtants, except they 
are eminent merchants. The clergy ate unwilling to 
meddle with them, and probably have orders from Rome 
not to diſturb them, leſt it ſhould embroil them with the 
Engliſh or Dutch. Indeed formerly it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the inquiſition to ſeize on the Dutch and 
Engliſh conſuls. 
All the foreigners in theſe iſlands make very juſt com- 
plaints of the want of good phyſicians and ſurgeons, The 
diſeaſes moſt predominant here, beſides the itch and ve- 
-nereal diſorders, which have been mentioned in another 
place, are the ſpotted fever, the flatos, a windy diſorder 
affecting the head, ſtomach and bowels, and the palſy. 
The ague is ſcarce known in any of the iſlands, except 
Gomera. A few of the natives are affected with the 
leproſy, and, as it is thought incurable, there is an hoſ- 
ital at Canaria for the reception of the unhappy ſufferers 
by that loathſome diſeaſe. A man of fortune is no ſooner 
found to be a leper, than all his effects are ſeized for the 
uſe of the hoſpital, without leaving any part for the ſup- 
port of his family ; while the poor, who are infected with 
that diſtemper, are left to ſubſiſt as well as they can, or to 
periſh in the ſtreets. The ſole judges of the leproſy are 
the directors of the hoſpital, and from their determination 


- 


there is no appeal. 


S ECT. XVII. 
Of the Manufaftures and Commerce of Canaria, Tenerife, 


Palma, Gomera, and Ferro; with a particular Account 0 
their Fiſhery on the Coaſt of Barbary ; and of the Coin, 
Weights, and Meaſures uſed in the Canaries, 


Ti manufactures of theſe iſlands are taffeties, knit 
filk hoſe, ſilk garters, and quilts for beds, In 
anaria and Tenerife coarſe linens and gauſe are made of 
the flax imported from Holland. In Canaria is alſo made 
- white blankets, and coarſe cloths, from the wool of their 
own ſheep. The reſt of the iſlands alſo make a coarſe 
kind of * which is worn by the peaſants; but on 
ſeſtivals, weddings, &c. the labouring people uſally wear 
Engliſh coarſe cloth. The exportation of raw ſilk is now 
rohibited, in order to encourage their ſilk manufactures. 
In the large towns men are employed in weaving, and as 
taylors ; but in the villages thoſe trades are only exerciſed 
by the women. ” 
The commerce of the Canary Iſlands may be divided 


rica; that to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; that carried on 
between the iſlands themſelves, and the fiſhery on the coaſt 
of Barbary. | 
Ferro and Gomera are ſo poor as to be viſited by no 
ſhips from Europe or America; nor are the natives of 
thoſe iſlands allowed any ſhare of the Spaniſh Welt India 
commerce, they being not entirely under the juriſdiction 
of the crown of Spain, but ſubject to the count of Go; 
mera, who is their lord and proprietor. 
The trade to Europe and the Britiſh American colonies 
is ceentred in- Tenerife, A few ſhips indeed go to Ca- 
naria and Palma : but theſe are not to be compared to 
the numbers that arrive at Tenerife. This trade is car- 
ried on almoſt entirely in foreign bottoms, eſpecially in 
Engliſh, the natives "Fork afraid of failing in thoſe ſeas 
where they are in danger of being taken by the cor- 
ſaits of Algiers, Sallee, and other ports of Barbary. The 
" greateſt part of this trade is in the hands of the Iriſh 
23 catholic merchants ſettled in Tenerife, ' Canaria, 
and Palma, and the deſcendants of the Iriſh who for- 
. merly ſettled there and married Spaniſh wives; and there 
ate no proteſtants who reſide there, except the Engliſh and 
Dutch conſuls, and two or three merchants who, live at 
Tenerife. : | 
They import from Great Britain to theſe iſlands chiefly 
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into, that to Europe, and to the Engliſh colonies in Ame- 
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herringe, pilchards, and wheat, when it is ſcarce in the 
iſlands,” with many other articles. The imports from 
Ireland chiefly conſiſt of beef, pork, pickled herrings, 
butter and candles, Linens of all ſorts are / imported 
from Hamburgh and Holland, to a very gteat amount; 
as alſo gunpowder, cordage, coarſe flax, and other gaods, 
A conſiderable quantity of bar iron is annually imported 
from Biſcay. | 


The imports from Majorca, Italy, Barcelona, Cadiz, 


cordage made of baſs or ſpartum, with many little articles 
for the conſumption of the Canary Iſlands and the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. This trade is almoſt entitely carried on in 
French and Malteſe tartans. The Malteſe veſſels, before 
they ſail to theſe iſlands, make the tout of all the Euro- 
pean harbours to the weſtward of Malta, trading from 
one port to another. From the Mediterranean they go to 
Cadiz, and from thence to the Canaries, where, beſides 
the commodities of Italy, France, and Spain, they ſell the 
cotton manuſactures of their own iſland ; all cottons im- 
ported into the Canary Iſlands, except thoſe from Malta, 
paying ſuch an exorbitant duty as almoſt amounts to a 
prohibition, This privilege is enjoyed by the Malteſe, on 


Turks and Moors; d331 | : 

They! import from the Britiſh colonies, in America, 
beef, pork, hams, baccalao, or dried cod, rice, bees-wax, 
deal boards, pipe ſtaves, and, when the crops in the 
iſlands fail, wheat, flour, and maiae. 4 

In return, theſe iſlands export to Great Britain and Ite- 
land wine, orchilla-weed, Campeachy logwood, and a 
conſiderable quantity of Mexican dollars. To Holland 
and Hamburgh the ſame goods; but a greater quantity. of 
dollars, and little or no orchilla-weed. To Marſeilles, 
Malta, Italy, and Spain, the commodities they receive 
from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, particularly ſugar, hides, 


pf] Campeachy logwood, ſome orchilla- weed, and dollars; 


and to the Britiſh colonies in America, a great quantity 
of wines, and nothing elſe. © 3 | 

All theſe goods, whether imported into the Canaries, 
ot exported from thence, pay a duty of ſeven per cent, 
on the rated value, | Aires bas 

The commerce of the Canary iſlands with the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in the Weſt. Indies, is under particular regula- 
tions, and no foreigners are permitted to have any ſhare 
init ; nor are any ſhips ſuffered to ſail to the Spaniſh 
ports of that part of America from any of the iſlands, ex- 
cept Tenerife, Canaria, and Palma; and the trade there 
is confined to the ports of the Havannah, Campeachy, 
and La Guaira on the coaſt of Caraccas, St. Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Maracaiva : the three firſt are called the 
greater ports, and the others the leſſer, becauſe the trade 
of the latter is very trifling, when compared with that 
of the former. | 

In the city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna is a judge, a 
ſecretary, and other officers, who manage every thing re- 
lating to this trade: and, before a ſhip takes in her lad- 
ing for any of theſe ports, ſhe muſt obtain a licence from 
the judge of the India trade, which is generally granted, 
if it be her turn ; for here all ſhips are regiſtered, and muſt 
take their turns, though intereſt and money often prevail 
againſt juſtice. UC 17423 | 

The trade of the Canaries to the | Spaniſh Weſt Indies 
is confined to their produce, as wines, brandy, almonds, 
raiſins, figs, &c, of which they can annually ſend. one 
thouſand tons; and are only allowed beſides what is term- 
ed a general for each ſhip, which. conſiſts of all the kinds 
of goods thought neceſlary for the uſe of the veſſel, crew, 
and paſſengers, during the voyage; and is more or leſs 
extenſive in proportion to the ſize of the ſhip. But tho” 
they are thus reſtricted by the rules, this trade is cextend- 
ed much farther ; and, it is ſaid, they export at leaſt two 
thouſand tons of the produce of the iſlands, and alſo im- 
menſe quantities of European commodities. 

The cargoes brought from the Weſt Indies conſiſt of 
the commodities of the ports from - whence” they come, 
and ate chiefly logwood, hides, .cacao-nuts, ſugar, and 
Mexican dollars; all which. they are obliged to land at 


woollen goods of various kinds, hats, hardware, ted“ bring 5 Ro to fifty Mexican dollars per ton, accord- 


Santa Cruz, in Tenerife ; but cochineal and indigo are 
prohibited from being landed there. The filver they 


. 


and Seyille, chiefly conſiſt of velvets, filks, oil, ſalt,” and | 


account of their maintaining a perpetual war againſt the 


* 
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to the regiſtered tonnage ; yer ſome of theſe ſhips are 

— to bring home to Tenerife one hundeed thouſand 

dollars. 

The ſhips employed in this trade are commonly about 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred tons burthen. 
Some of them are built in the iſlands, and others at the 
Havannah, or Old Spain. No foreign bottoms can be 
employed in this trade ; for which reaſon the freight from 
the Chaaried to the Weſt Indies is extremely high ; for 
the Canary ſhipping carry ſo many uſeleſs hands, parti- 
cularly chaplains ; lie ſo Jong in the road of Santa Cruz, 
waiting their turns; and are at ſuch a vaſt expence of 
anchors and cables, that the owners cannot afford to 
take leſs freight for a pipe of wine, from the Canaries to 
La Guaira, than ten pounds ſterling; and yet the run 
from Tenerife to that port being all the way before the 
wind, is uſually performed in leſs than thirty days; yet 
our author obſerves, that were the natives allowed to em- 
ploy Engliſh ſhips in this trade, they would ſoon find a 
faſtcient number ready to carry their wine at the rate of 
twenty ſhillings for each pipe. 

With reſpe& to the trade carried on from one iſland to 
another it is as follows: 

The natives of Canaria export to Tenerife ſome raw 
and wrought ſilk, coarſe woollen blankets, proviſions of 
all ſorts, particularly cattle and fowls, orchilla-weed, 
ſquare flags for pavements, ſome ſalt and filtering ſtone 
veſſels for purifying water. In return for theſe commo- 
dities, they chiefly receive caſh, and the other produce of 

the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 

Palma exports to Tenerife boards, pitch, raw filk, 

orchilla-weed, ſugar, almonds, and ſweetmeats ; and re- 

ceives in return European and Weſt India goods. 

The natives of Gomera export to Tenerife cattle, 
brandy, orchilla-weed, a great deal of raw ſilk, and ſome 
wrought, and in return receive European and Weſt 
India goods. | 

The inbabitants of Ferro export to Tenerife ſmall 
cattle, brandy, and orchilla-weed. 

Lancerota and Fuertaventura export a great quantity of 
corn to Tenerife, beſides cattle, fowls, and orchilla- 
weed ; and, in return, generally receive European goods 
and caſh, with ſome wine. The natives of the ſame 
illands fend corn to Palma, for which they receive ſugar, 
wine, caſh, boards, and other timber. The natives of 
Lancerota alſo export ſalt and ſome dried fiſh to Tenerife 
and Palma. ; ; 

All the veſſels employed in this trade are built in the 
iſlands, and are from twenty to fifty tons burthen ; they 
are about twenty-five in number, and each of them na- 
vigated by ten hands, on account of the great labour re- 
_ \ quired in loading and unloading their cargoes, 

We ſnow come to the fiſhery carried on by the natives 
of. the Canary Iflands on the coaſt of Barbary, It em- 
plays about thirty- veſſels, from fifteen to fifty tons bur- 
then, the ſmalleſt carrying fifteen men, and the Jargeſt 
thirty. The owners having fitted out a veſſel for this 

voyage, put on board a quantity of ſalt ſufficient to cure 

the with bread enough to ſerve the crew till their 
return. Each man has his own fiſhing tackle, which 
conſiſts of a few lines, hooks, one or two ſtout fiſhing- 
rods, a little braſs wire, and a knife, for cutting open 
the fiſh. If any of the crew carry wine, brandy, fleſh- 

meat, or any other ſtores, it muſt be at his own expence z 
for the owners furnifh only bread. 

This fiſhery is hounded on the north by the ſouthern 

extremity of Mount Atlas, in the latitude of twenty-nine 
| „and on the ſouth by Cape Blanco, in the latitude 
twenty degrees thirty minutes, an extent of about fix 

hundred miles; in all which tract there is no town, vil- 

lage, and few ſettled habitations. The wandering Arabs 


have neither barks, boats, nor canoes ; and the king of 
Morocco's cruiſers never venture ſo far to the ſouth- 
Tue fiſhermen no ſooher arrive on the coaſt, than 
they endeavour to catch bait, which is. done as'we do 
trouts with a fly, only the rod is three times as thick as 
ours, and does not taper ſo much towards the point. The 


who-frequent.this part of the world live in tents, and 


| 


of 


fo 


of 


ha 


or 


Ju 


line is formed of ſix braſs wires twiſted together; the 


except where it bends to the point. The fiſhermen 
ting within a quarter or half à mile of the ſhore, car 


hook is about five inches in length, and is not bearded ; 
the ſhaft is loaded ſo as to lie horizontally on th 


e ſurf, 
the water, and the hook is covered with a fih's Mee, 


much fail as to cauſe the bark to run about four miles 


an hour, when two or theee men throw their lines over 
the ſtern, and let the hooks drag along the. ſurface of the 
water. The fiſh taking the hooks for ſmall fiſh 
them; and they are no ſooner hooked, than the fiſher. 
men {wing them into the barks with their ro4s. 


, ſnap at 


Theſe fiſh, which the Canarians call taſſarte, have no 


ſcales, and are ſhaped like a mackarel, but are as large 
as a ſalmon ; and they are ſo voracious, as to ſwallow all 
the hook, notwithſtanding its being ſo large; and was it 
bearded, it would be impoſſible to extract it, without 
cutting open the fiſh. Our author obſerves, that he has 
ſeen three men in the ſtern of a bark catch a hundred 28d 
fifty taſſarte in half an hour, and a bark will ſometimes 
complete her lading with theſe fiſh only. Another ſort 


fiſh which they call anhoua is taken in the ſame man- 


ner : this is rather bigger than a large mackarel, and 
alſo ſerves for a bait; as does alſo another fiſh called 
cavallos, which is ſhaped like a mackarel, but is ſome- 
what more flat and broad; it is about a ſpan long, and is 
catched with an angle-rod and line, with a very ſmall 
hook, - baited with almoſt any thing that comes to 


nd. 
When a bark has obtained a ſufficient ſtock of bait, 


ſhe leaves her boat with five or fix men to catch more, 
and runs out to ſea till ſhe gets into a great depth of 
water ; there ſhe anchors, and all the crew heave their 
lines and hooks over-board, baited with the above fiſh, in 


der to catch bream and cod. The lines are loaded ſo 


as to cauſe the hooks to fink near the bottom of the ſea, 
where theſe fiſh ſwim ; and when a bark meets with fine 
weather, and is well provided with bait, ſhe will be able 
to complete her cargo in four days. 


Theſe people make but one meal in the whole day, 


which is in the evening, after they have cleaned and 
ſalted the fiſh they have taken; they then dreſs their ſup- 
per in the following manner. In every bark the crew has 
a long flat ſtone for a hearth, upon which they light a fire, 
and hang a large kettle over it, in which they boil ſome 
fiſh : they then take a platter, with ſome broken biſcuit, 
onions ſhred ſmall, to which they add pepper and vinegar, 
and then pour in the broth of the fiſh, which is ſaid to be 
delicious. Having eaten of this excellent ſoup, they finiſh 
their meal with roaſted fiſh ; for they throw that of which 
the ſoup was made into the ſea. $ 


thay lie down to ſleep in the moſt commodious part of the 
v 


oon after this repaſt 


el, for they have no bedding, and about five or fix in 


the morning riſe, leave the boat near the ſhore, weigh 
anchor, and ſtand ont to ſea as before, never taſting food 
before the ſame time the next evening. 


Though the bulk of their cargoes conſiſts of large 


bream, yet they catch many other forts. The taſſarte 


ſt mentioned is a delicious fiſh, which taſtes like a large 


and a fat mackarel; but, when dried, is not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from ſalmon. The cod caught here is better 
than that of Newfoundland : the anboua is extremel 

good ; the corbino is a large fiſh that weighs about thirty 


pounds, There are alſo a number of flat fiſh, with many 
Other ſorts. 


Theſe fiſh are thus cured ; they cut them open, and 


having thoroughly cleaned and waſhed them, chop off 
their heads and fins, and pile them up to drain off the 
water a after which they are ſalted, and ſtowed in bulk in 
the hold. | 


« It is ſtrange, ſays Mr. Glas, to think that the Spa- 
niards ſhould want to ſhare the Newfoundland fiſhery 
with the Engliſh, when they have one much better at 
their own doors. I fay better, for the weather here, 
and every thing elſe, concurs to make it the belt 
fiſhery in the univerſe. What can be a ſtronger proof 
of this, than the Moors on the continent drying and 
curing all their fiſh without ſalt, or any other proceſs 
than expoſing-them to the ſun- beams? for the pure 
wholeſome air of that climate, and the ſtrong norther] 
wind which almoſt conftantly prevails on this coat, 
9 & totally 


2 
<« totally prevents putrefaction, provided the fiſh are ſplit 
open, well waſhed, and expoſed to the ſun until they 
<« are perfectly dry.” 
The Canarian barks make eight or nine voyages in a 
ar; for baving unloaded their cargoes, they leave the 
with their « pr to ſell them at their leiſure, while 
they go in ſearch of more, They are commonly ſold at 
three half-pence for a pound of thirty-two ounces, which 
is the weight uſed here for fleſh and fiſh. 
laſtead of encouraging this uſeful and profitable branch 
of trade, the magiſtrates take every method to hurt it, by 
fixing the price of the fiſh, clogging the trade with un- 
reaſonable duties, and forbidding the fiſhermen to have 
any intercourſe with the Moors on the coaſt, where they 
ſometimes go to fiſh, which is a great hardſhip, as they 
are frequently obliged, when they meet with bad weather, 
to go a-ſhore for fewel and water. They, however, pri- 
vately correſpond, to their mutual advantage; for-the 
Canarians give the inhabitants of the deſart old ropes, 
which the latter untwiſt and ſpin into yarn or twine, for 
making fiſhing-nets : they alſo give them bread, potatoes, 
onions, and many kinds of fruit; in return for which the 
Moors allow them to take wood and water on their coaſt, 
whenever they are in want of theſe neceſſary articles, and 
make them preſents of oſtrich eggs and feathers. 


Canary ISLANDS. 


lar, and the half, quarter, eighth, and fixteenth parts of 
a dollar. There is alſo the provincial rial of plate, which 
is a ſmall ſilver piece worth five-pence ſterling. The 
quart, a copper coin of the value of a half-penny, ten of 
which make a rial of plate. The provincial ſilver coin is 
never exported, on account of its paſſing in the iſlands 
for more than its intrinſic value. Accounts are kept in 
imaginary money, that is, current dollars, of ten rials of 
vellon each. The rial of vellon is equal in value to eight 
of the above quarts, and the current dollar is exactly three 
ſhillings and four-pence; and, therefore, ſix of them 
make one pound ſterling. Three ſixteenths of the Mexi- 
can dollar paſs for two rials of plate, Little or no gold 
coin is to be found in theſe iſlands. 
The pound and ſmaller weights are nearly the ſame 
with ours. The quintal, which is their hundred weight, 
weighs only a hundred and four pounds. The arroba is 
twenty-five pounds. | 

The meaſures uſed in the Canaries are the fanega, or 
hanega, the almud, the liquid arroba, the quartillo, and 
the var. The fanega is a meaſure for corn, cacao, ſalt, 
and the like, and contains nearly the quantity of two 
Engliſh buſhe!s. Twelve almuds make a fanega. The 
liquid arroba contains little more than three gallons, 
and the quartillo is nearly equal to our quart, The var 
is a meaſure for cloth, &c. and is ſomewhat leſs than the 
Engliſh yard. 
e have now concluded our account of theſe iſlands, 
in which we have borrowed much from Mr. Glas, whoſe 
Hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands muſt be eſteemed both the 

and the moſt entertaining that has been wrote on 

this ſubject; and it is a pleaſure to us that, in the courſe 
of this work, we have an opportunity of —_ juſtice to 
the merit of authors who have deſerved well of their 
country and of mankind. 


SECT. XVIII. 


A conciſe Deſcription of the Iſlands called the Salvages ; their 
ae er U and Produce. 


'T will not be improper, before we deſcribe the Ma- 
L deras, to give a conciſe account of the iſlands or rocks 
named the Salvages, which lie between the Canary Iſlands 
juſt deſcribed, and Madera, and are ſituated twenty-ſeven 
3 north from Point Nago, in Tenerife, in thirty 
degrees twenty minutes north latitude, and in ſixteen de- 
grees twenty-five minutes welt longitude from London. 

The principal iſland, which is high and rocky, is a- 
bout three miles in circumference, Three or four leagues 
to the ſouth-weſt of this iſland is another not unlike the 


largeſt Needle rock at the weſt end of the Iſle of Wight, 


and then carry them to 


The current coin in the Canaries is'the Mexican dol- | 


Between theſe iſlands are a conſiderable number of rocks 
and fands, ſome above and others under water, which 


1 "LR % 


render it dangerous for thoſe undcquainted with theſe 
iſlands to approach them, except on the eaſt ſide of the 
2 iſl-nd, which produces nothing but orchilla- weed. 

ere are great plenty of cormorants, or ſea- fowls that 
nearly reſemble them. Some barks and boats belong- 
ing to the Canary Iſlands frequent the Salvages in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, in ſearch of wrecks. and thoſe ſea-fowls. z * 
for they catch the . their neſts, kill and ſalt them, 

eneriſe for ſale. | 

The Salvages, though uninhabited, belong to the Por- 
tugueſe, who conſider them as dependant on the iſland 
of Madera, and, notwithflanding they ſcarcely ever viſit 
them, will not allow the Spaniards to gather orchilla- 
weed there, A few years ago fome fiſhermen went in 2 
bark from Tenerife to theſe iſlands, in queſt of wrecks ; 
but finding none, went aſhore, and gathered about half 
a ton of orchilla-weed, But this was no ſooner known 
at Madera, than the Portugueſe complained of it to the 
governor-general of the Canary Iſlands, and would not 
be ſatisfied till the maſter of the bark was thrown into 
priſon, where he remained a long time. 


SECT. XIX. 
Of the Maner a, or MAaptiRrA Iſlands. 


The Situation, Extent, and Produce, of Madera; with F 
Deſcription of Fonchiale, its Capital; and a conciſe Account 
of the little Iſland of Porto Santo. | il 


HE Maderas are two iſlands, ſituated to the north of 

the Salvages, and were thus named from the prin- 

cipal of them, which was called by the Portugueſe Ma- 

dera, ſignifying a wood or foreſt, from its being over- 
grown with trees. 

The iſland of Madera was diſcovered, according to 
Mr. Ovington, by an Engliſh gentleman in 1344, and 
was taken by the Portugueſe in 1431, when they found 
it uninhabited; and making a fire to warm themſelves, 
it communicated itſelf to the trees, which continued burn- 
ing for ſeveral years; but the aſhes rendered the ſoil ex- 
trenely fertile. | | 

This iſland is ſituated under the thirty-ſecond degree 
twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and extends, ac- 
cording to Lord Anſon's Journal, from the eighteenth 
degree thirty minutes to the nineteenth degree thirty 
minutes weſt longitude from London, it being about 
ſixty miles in length, about twenty in breadth, and a 
hundred and forty-four in circumference, It is compoſed 
of one continued hill of a conſiderable height, extendin 
from eaſt to weſt : the declivity of which, on the ſout 
ſide, is cultivated and-interſperſed with vineyards ; and, 
in the midſt of this ſlope, the merchants have fixed their 
country-ſeats, which help to form a very agreeable 
proſpet, 1 80 

The air of Madera is more moderate than in the Ca- 
nary Iflands, and the foil more fertile in corn, wine, 
ſugar, and fruits ; for, as it has five or ſix rivers, it is 
better watered than any of thoſe iſlands. It has alſo the 
ſame cattle, birds, plants, and trees. Here is a perpe- 
tual ſpring, which produces bloſſoms and fruit throughout 


the whole year. 


It produces plenty of citrons, bananas, peaches, apri- 
cots, plums, cherries, figs, and walnuts; with oranges 
of all ſorts, and lemons of a prodigious ſize. Fruit-trees 
from Europe thrive here in perſection; and the natives 
are ſaid to make the beſt ſweetmeats of any in the world, 
and particularly greatly excel in preſerving citrons and 
oranges, and in making marmalade and perfumed paſtes, 
which greatly exceed thoſe of Genoa. The ſugar made 
here is very fine, and has the ſmell of violets ; this, in- 
deed, is ſaid to be the firſt place in the Weſt where this 
manufaQure was ſet on foot, and from thence was car- 
ried to America: but afterwards the ſugar plantations at 
Brazil proſpering extremely, the greateſt part of the ſ ugar- 
canes in this iſland were pulled up, and vineyards. planted 
in their ſtead, that produce excellent wines, Which, the 
author of Lord Anſon's Voyage obſerves, ſeems to be 
deſigned by Providence. for the refreſhment of the inha- 
bitants of the tottid zone. | by 1 F 


Of 
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colour of champain, but is not much valued: another 
ſort is a White wine, much ſtronger than the former. A 


third ſort is excellent, and reſembles malmfey, it being 


of the ſame nature with that which grows in Tenerife: 
and another reſembles Alicant wine, but is much inferior 
to it in taſte, and is never drank alone, but mixed with 
the other ſorts, to which it gives a colour, and ſtrength 
to keep, It is obſervable of the Madera wines, that they 
are greatly improved by the heat of the ſun, when expoſ- 
ed to it in the barrel, after the bung is taken out. In 
the whole iſland they annually make about twenty-eight 
thouſand pipes, eight thouſand of which are drank there, 
and the reſt exported, the greateſt part being ſent to the 
Weſt Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes, * 
Among the timber trees are tall and ſtrait cedars, and 
 naſſo-wood, the boards of which are of a bright roſe 
"colour: "There are alſo the maſtic and gum-dragon tree. 
Atkins mentions a curioſity which he found in the gardens 
"of this iſland, called the everlaſting flower: for when 
plucked, it never fades. It grows like ſage, and the flower 
reſembles that of camomile. This author ſays, he pluck- 
ed ſeyeral, which a year after appeared as freſh as when 
firſt gathered. . 
There. is but one conſiderable town in the whole 
iſland ; it is named Fonchiale, and is ſeated on the ſouth 
part of the-iſland at the bottom of a large bay. Towards 
the ſea it is fortified by a high wall, with a battery of can- 
non, beſides a caſtle on the Loo, which is a rock ſtand- 
ing in the water, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. 
Fonchiale is the only place of trade, and indeed the only 
place where it is poſſible: ſor a boat to land. And even 
here the beach is covered with large ſtones, and a violent 
-ſurf continually beats upon it. rr 
The churches here are well built, beautiful ſtructures, 
enriched with gilding, fine pictures and plate, and people 
are ſaid to meet in them upon buſineſs that has little rela- 
tion to devotion. The town is very populous, but the 
majority of the inhabitants are not natural born Portugueſe; 
ſor there are a great number of Engliſh and French Ro- 
man catholics ſettled there, who live after the Portu- 
gueſe manner; ſome Engliſh proteſtants, and a prodigi- 
ous number of negtoes and mulattoes, both freemen and 
flaves. The ſtreets are ſtraight, and drawn by a line; 
the houſes are pretty well built, and the windows have 
lattice-work inſtead of ſaſhes. | 
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Of theſe wines there are ſeveral ſorts; one is of the 


are deſcended from the Portu 


Bas BAR. 


The women, who have no domeſtic chapels, ne 
to church but on Sundays a x Ma 
be ſeveral daughters, they walk two and, gyo befor 
mother, each having a large thin veil Sher her Ren — ws 
their breaſt and ſhoulders ate quite bare, By their, de 
walks a venerable old man, with a ſtring of beads ih bis _ | 
hand, and armed with a ſword, and dagger. E 


The city is the ſee of -a. biſhop, who has the whole wo 


and, is ſuffragan to 


iſland under bis ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
Liſboa. Here alſo reſides the governor 


the archbiſhop of 
of the iſland, 1 
There are two other towns, one called Manchico 
which has a chureh named Santa Cruz, or the Holy Crofe. 
and a convent of. Bernardine friars : the other town is 
named Moncerito, In ſhort, the iſland lately contained 
thirty-ſix pariſhes, a college and monaſtery of jeſuits 
five othtr monaſteries, eighty-two hermitages, five hoſ- 
pitals, and there are ſeyeral. fine feats and caſtles about 

the country. WEED: | 
Porto Santo, which is generally termed one of the Ma- 
deira iſlands, lies to the , north-eaſt,of Madeira, in the 
thirty-ſecond degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſixteenth degree five minutes weſt longitude from 
London, and is only about fifteen miles in circumference. 
It was diſcovered in the 775 1412 by two Portugueſe 
yp rien ſent by prince Henry, ſon to John I. king of 
ortugal, to double. cape Bajador,. in order to make far- 
ther diſcoveries; but being ſurpriſed by a violent ſt6rm, 
were driven out to ſea, and, when they gave themſelves 
over for loſt, had the happineſs to find this iſland, which 
proving a ſafe aſy lum to them, they called it Porto Santo, 
or the Holy Port. This iſland produces wheat and other 
corn juſt ſufficient for the ſupport of the inhabitants: here 
alſo are plenty of oxen, wild hogs, and a vaſt number of 
rabbets. There are trees which produce the gum called 
dragons-blood, and likewiſe a little honey and wax, 
which are extremely good. It has properly no harbour, 
but there is good 'mooring in the road, which affords a 
convenient retreat to ſhips going to Africa, or coming 
from the Indies : ſo that merchantmen often ſtop there, 
which affords conſiderable profit to the inhabitants, who 
gueſe, the iſland being ſub- 

ject to Portugal. * e! 
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1 WIR ET 
KAP. XVII. 
Or BARBARY, including MOROCCO, FEZ, ALGIERS, TUNIS, and TRIPOLY. 


SECT. I. 
Of BaRBARY in general. t 
Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Seaſons. 


E now proceed to the northern countries of 
Africa, uſually comprehended under the general 
name of Barbary, and, from its limits, fituation, and 
-commerce with Europe, better known than moſt parts of 
that extenſive continent we bave already deſcribed. This 
country was by turns poſleſſed by the Carthaginians, 
Romane, Greeks, | Saracens, - Vandals,.' Arabs, Moors, 
«and Turks; beſides the various attempts made by the Spa- 
©niards, Portugueſe, and the European nations who have 
formed ſettlements in ſome parts of this coaſt, which 


-  Fftretches from eaſt to weſt near two thouſand miles in 


length, and in ſome places ſeven hundred and fifty in 
breadth. It was known to the antients by the name of 


6 Mauritania, Numidia, Africa Proper, and Lybia; and is 
© "the beſt countty in all Africa, except Egypt and the 


country about the Cape of Good H 


0 . woe & 
© + Barbary begins on the ' weft at Mount Atlas, ex- 
"tending nortti-eaſtward- along the coaſt of the Atlantic 
Ocean to Cape Sparte, and then bending eaſtward, forms 


0 
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the ſouth coaſt of the Straights, of Gibraltar, and after- 


wards the ſouth coaſt of the Mediterranean, as far as the 


| | city of Alexandria, which is the weſtern boundary of 


Egypt, where that country joins to Barbary. Both coaſts, 
whether that waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean, or by the 
Mediterranean, are extremely fertile in corn and paſtures; 
the former being watered by many large and ſmall rivers, 
which flow from Mount Atlas, and diſcharge themſelves 
into the ocean; while the other extends along the decli- 
vity of a vaſt range of mountains, ſome of them of a con- 
ſiderable height, and ſpread in depth above forty leagues 
into the inland country : all of them watered by a mul- 
titude of. rivers, which, after a long courſe, and various 
windings, through. a vaſt variety, of. pleaſant and fertile 
vallies, diſcharge themſelves into the Mediterranean. 
Tbe climate of this extenſive country is, during a 
great part of the year, neither extremely hot, nor very 
cold, There is, however, great re of ſnow in 
winter, and both Atlas and ſome other of the mountains 
have their tops covered with it all the year round. | 
Winter begins here. about the middle of October, 
when the weather is frequently very ſharp, The rains 
uſually. begin about the end of the month, and laſt till 
the end of January, and ſometimes longer; but, ow 


nd holidays; when, if there 
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ſevere ſoever the weather may be in the morning, the after- 
noons are commonly warm enough to diſpenſe with a fire, 


changes three or four times in a day. 
During the ſpring, which begins about the end of 


except from the Hatter end of April to that of May, 
when kind refreſhing ſhowers begin to fall in great 
„ which, warmed by the moderate rays of the ſun, 

ring the produce of the earth to a gradual maturity; fo 


| E in Tunis, Algiers, and ſome parts of Morocco. 
y the middle of July their apples, pears, and plumbs are 
in full maturity; and grapes, with all the latter fruits, 
are gathered by the latter end of September. Theſe ate 
more or lefs plentiful, according to the quantity of rain 
that has fallen from the ewenty-fifth of April to the 
twenty-fifth of May; on which account this rain is ſtiled 
naifan, or water fent from heaven; and the people ſave 
'a quantity of it in veſſels for uſe. | 
heir ſummer begins on the twenty-eighth of May, 
and laſts till the twenty-fixth of Auguſt ; during which 
the heat is ſo exceffive as to be dangerous, eſpecially if 
they have great rains in June and July, when the atmo- 
ſphere becomes ſo hot as. to cauſe malignant fevers, and 
other diſeaſes of the peftilential kind, which carry off a 
rodigious number of people, for want of proper caution 
Fa preventing, or ſufficient ſkill in curing of them. This 
is chiefly owing to a religious prejudice deeply rooted in 
the mind of every Mahometan, who imagines that all 
ſuch fablunary diſaſters are pre-ordered by an unerting 
and unalterable decree of the Divine Providence; ſo that 
every precaution uſed either to prevent or avoid, ond 
every remedy uſed againſt them, are not only fruitleſs, 
but impious. This notion has, however, been in ſome 
meaſure exploded among the more ſenſible part of the in- 
habitants of the coaſt, by their frequent commerce with, 
as well as the example of ſach Chriſtians as were conver- 
Fant with them; but the reſt ſtill eſteem it the greateſt im- 
piety to go a ſtep out of their way to avoid the — or any 
other difaftrous calamity, or to uſe any remedy againſt them. 
Autumn begins on the twenty-ſeventh of Auguft, 
when a ſenfible diminution of the heat begins to be felt. 
Winter begins on the ſeventeenth of November, and 
ends on the ſixteenth of February, when the people begin 
to plough and fow their low lands; but that work is 
performed on the high lands and mountainous parts 
2 month ſooner. They ſuppoſe the year to have forty 
days of exceſſive hot weather, and as many of exceflive 
cold : the former begins #bout the twelfth of June, and 
the latter about the twelfth of December. At the two 
equinoxes they regulate all affairs relating to agriculture 
and navigation, and have many perſons amang them who 
are very expert in directing and eſtabliſhing ſettled rules 
for both, though they can neither write nor read. 


they are much expoſed to violent rains, ſnow, ha 


April, during which ſuch quantities of ſnow fall in the 
nicht, that thay are frequently obliged in the morning 
to remove it · with ſhovels from the doors. During thei 

ſummer, which laſts from April to September, the vallie 

are exceſfive pleaſant; but the higher grounds more 
temperate and pleaſant, and the tops not warm enough 
to melt away the winter ſnow. 
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e Barbary in general. 


4 ARBARY produces ſeveral kinds of grain, beſides 
B all that are found in Europe, except oats, particu- 


February, the weather is for the moſt part ſerene, | 


The natives of Barbary mention three winds which are 
dangerous and detrimental to them: theſe are” the eaſt, 
ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth ; and all of them are moſt prejudi- 
cial in the months of May and June, in which they ſel- 
dom fail of blaſting a great deal of fruit, and burning up 
the grain, to which the fogs and miſts that uſually reign 
at thoſe times greatly contribute. During the latter end 
of autumn, the whole winter, and the beginning of ſpring, 

il, 


thunder, and lightning. Thoſe who inhabit the high! 
lands, eſpecially along the ridge of mountains of the gre | 
Atlas, reckon but two ſeaſons in the year, winter and 
ſummer, the former of which laſts from 'Oftober to 
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In February the air becomes milder, and the weather uſually | | 
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larly'rice, a white ſort of millet, and ſeveral ſorts of pulſe 


unknown in England. The Moors and Arabs ſtill fol - 
ow the primitive cuſtoms obſerved in the Eaſt of tread- 


ing out their corn, after which it is only winnowed by 


2 it into the wind with ſhovels, + A 
Dr. Shaw obſerves, that in Barbary all kinds of pro- 
viſions are extremely cheap; and that you may purcha'e 


a large piece of bread, a bundle of dane, or a ſmall 


baſket of fruit, for the fix hundredth and ninety-ſixth, 


| part of a dollar, of three ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling. 
that by the Hatter end of May, ripe figs and cherries are | F 


owls are frequently bought for three half-pence a-piece, 
a ſheep ſor three ſhillings and fix pence, and a cow a 
calf for a guinea, One year with another the people can 


| purchaſe a buſhel of the beſt wheat for fiſtcen or clighe 


teen pence. The inhabitants of theſe countries, as wel 
as the Eaſtern nations in general, are great eaters 


bread, and three perſons in four live entirely upon it, or - 


upon ſuch food as is made of wheat and barley- flour. 

All the fruits in Europe, beſides thoſe found in Egypt, 
are produced here, except the hazel-nut, the filbert, the 
gooleberry and currant-tree, Their gardens are, how- 
ever, laid out without the leaſt method and deſign, and 
are a confuſed intermixture of trees with beds of turnips, 
cabbages, beans, and ſometimes wheat and harley diſperled 
among them, Parterres and fine walks would be con- 
ſidered as the loſs of ſo much ſoil and labour, ind new 
improvements regarded as ſo many geviatians from the 
practice of their anceſtors, which they think they ought 
to follow with the utmoſt reverence. 

The beaſts of burthen in this extenſive country are 
camels, a few dtomedaries, hories, which are ſaid to have 
lately much degenerated, aſſes, mules, and a creature 
called the kumrah, which, Dr, Shaw ſays, is a litele 
ſerviceable beaſt of burthen, begot between an aſs and a 


cow; it is ſingle hooſed like the aſs, but in every other 
reſpect difterent from it; the ſkin being fleeker, and the 


tail and head, though without borns, reſembling that of 
a COW, 5 

The cows of this country are ſmall, flender, and af - 
ford but little milk. Whence Abdy Baſha, dey of Al- 
giers, and all his miniſters, were greatly ſurpriſed, when 
told by admiral Cavendiſh, that he had an Hampſhire 
cow on board the Canterbury, then in the road of Algiers, 
that every day gaye a gallon of milk, which is as much 
as half a dozen of the beſt Barbary cows yield in the ſame 
time; beſides, theſe cattle always loſe their calves and 
their milk together. 

The dairies are ſupplied by the ſheep and goats, the 
cheeſe bens Ehiefly made of their milk. Inſtead of ren- 
net they, during the ſummer, make uſe of the flowers 
of the great-headed thiſtle, or wild artichoke, to turn the 
milk. The curds are put into ſmall baſkets of ruſhes or 

lmetto leaves, and afterwards bound and , preſſed. 

heſe cheeſes are generally of the ſhape and ſize of a 
penny-laaf. Their butter has neither the ſubſtance not 
the rich taſte of ours, and is only made by putting theic 
cream into a goats-ſkin, which being ſuſpended from one 
fide of the tent to the other, and preſſed to and fro, ſoon 
occaſions the ſeparation of the butter from the whey, 

The ſheep ate of two kinds: one of them, common all 
over the Levant, is diſtinguiſhed by its having a lat 
broad tail, and is of the ſame ſpecies we have ave 
deſcribed-in treating of Syria, Thoſe of the other ſpecies 
are almoſt as tall as our.fallow-deer, and, excepting the 
bead, are not much different from them in ſhape ; but 
their fleſh is dry, and their fleeces as coarſe and haity as 
thoſe of the goats. It is obſervable, that a gelding a- 
mong the horſes, an ox among the horned cattle, or a 
weather among the ſheep, is ſeldom or never known ia 
this country; for thoſe males that are more than ſufficien: 
for the preſervation of the ſpecies, have, when they are 
about three months old, their teſticles only ſqueezed, the 
Mahometans thinking it an act of great.cruelty to caſ- 


trate any but their own ſpecies. 


Of thoſe catile that are not natutally tame are a kind 
of wild cows, which are remarkable for having a rounder 


turn of body, a flatter face, with horns bending more 


towards each other than the tame cattle. The are, neatly 
of the ſize, and colour of the red deer. The yaun 


calves of this ſpecies quickly grow tame, and. herd wi 
other cattle, | dba 
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The lerwee, the moſt timorous ſpecies of the goat 
kind, is ſo fearful, that when purſued it will precipitate 
itſelf down rocks and precipices. It is of the fize of a 
heifer, but the body is more rounded, and it has a tuſt 
of ſhagged hair on the neck and knees: it is of the colour 
of red deer; but the horns, which are above a foot long, 
are wrinkled and turned back like thoſe of the goat. 
Lon are alſo ſeveral ſpecies of the antelope and veer- 

ind, | 

Among the ravenous beaſts are the lion and the panther, 
and in ſorne parts of Barbary the tyger. Some authors 
pretend, that the women may without danger be familiar 
with the lion, and that upon taking up a ſtick he will 
immediately fly from the flocks they are attending, This 
may perhaps be the caſe when the lion is ſatiated with 
food; for then they loſe their fierceneſs ſo far that, the 


' Arabs ſay, a woman may ſeize their prey, and teſcue it 


out of their jaws. But it much oftener happens, that, for 
want of other food, they devour women as well as men. 
They are indeed moſt afraid of fire; and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the precautions taken by the Arabs in this re- 
ſpef, and the barking of their dogs all night, thoſe ra- 
venous beafls frequently outbrave theſe terrors, and leap- 
ing into the midſt of the circle encloſed by their tents, 
bring out a ſheep or a goat alive. If theſe ravages are 
repeated, the Arabs, obſerving where they enter, dig a 
pit, and covering it over ſlightly with cedars, or ſmall 
branches of trees, frequently catch them, and ' feed on 
_ Ds which is much eſteemed, it having the taſte 
of veal. . 

The dubbah is, next to the lion and panther, the fierceſt 
of the wild beaſts of Barbary. It is of the ſize of a wolf; 
but has a flatter body, and naturally limps upon its 
hinder right leg; notwithſtanding which, it is tolerably 
ſwift. Its neck is ſo ſtiff, that in looking behind, or 
ſnatching obliquely at any object, it is obliged to move 
its whole body. It is of a dun or reddiſh buff colour, 
with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of a dark brown. It has a 
mane near a ſpan long, and its feet, which are well 
armed with claws, ſerve to dig up the roots of plants, 


and ſometimes the graves of the dead. 


An animal which Dr. Shaw calls the faadh has ſpots 
like the leopard, but the ſkin is coarſer and of à deeper 
colour, and the animal is not naturally fo fierce. The 
Arabs imagine that it is begot by a lion and a leopardeſs. 

There are alſo two other animals marked like the leo- 
pard, but their ſpots are generally of a darker colour, and 
the fur ſofter and ſomewhat longer. One of the cat kind 
is about a third leſs than a full grown leopard, and ma 
be taken for a ſpecies of the lynx. * The other has a ſmall 
pointed head, with the feet, teeth, and ſome other parts 


. reſembling thoſe of the weaſel. The body is only about 


a foot lonz, and is round and flender, with a regular 


. . ſucceſſion of black and white ringlets upon the tail. 


Both the jackall, and an animab called the black-eared 


cat, are ſuppoſed to find out prey for the lion, and are 
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Among the birds are the rhaad, which is of two ſpecies: 
the ſmaller is of the ſize of an ordinary pullet, but the 
7 4 is almoſt as big as a capon, and differs from the 
leſſer in having a black head with a tuft of dark blue 
feathers immediately below it. The belly of both are 
white, the back and wings are of a, buff colour, ſpatted 
with brown; but the tail is lighter, and marked al along 
with black tranſverſe ſtreaks. | 

The kitawiah frequents the moſt barren, as the rhaad 
does the moſt fertile parts of theſe countries. In its 
ſhape and ſize it reſembles a dove, and has ſhort feather. 
ed feet; but the body is of a livid colour, ſpotted with 
black; the belly is blackiſh, and upon the throat is a 
creſcent of a beautiful yellow, The tip of each feather 
of the tail has a white ſpot, and the middle one is lo 
and pointed. The fleſh of both this bird and the rh 
has an agreeable taſte, and is eaſy of digeſtion. | 

The ſhagaray is of the ſize and ſhape of the jay, but 
has a ſmaller bill, aod ſhorter legs. The body is browniſh, 
the head, neck, and belly of a light green, and on the 
wings and tail are rings of adeep blue. 

he houbaara is as large as a capon, and of a light 
dun colour, marked all over with ſtreaks of brown. he 
wings are black, with a white ſpot in the middle, and 
the feathers of the neck are remarkable for their length, 
and for being erected when it is attacked or provoked ; 
the bill is flat like the ſtatlings, and near an inch and a 
half long. There are alſo partridges, quails, and ſeveral 
other wild birds. Among the birds of prey are eagles, 
and ſeveral kinds of hawks. With reſpect to the ſmaller 
birds, the green thruſh is not inferior to the American 
birds in the richneſs of its plumage: the head, neck, and 
back are of a light green, the breaſt white and ſpotted, 
the wings of a fark colour, the rump of a. beautiful yel- 
low, and the extremities of the wings and tail are alſo 
tipt with yellow. This bicd only appears in the ſummer 
months, Y | 

Among the ſmall birds with thick bills is the capſa 
ſparrow, which is of the ſize of a common houſe ſparrow ; 
it is of a lark colour, but the breaſt, which is ſomewhat 
lighter, ſhines like that of a pigeon. This bird is re- 
markable for the ſweetneſs of bis note, which infinitely 
exceeds that of the Canary bird or nightingale, but is of 
ſo delicate a nature. as immediately to langviſh and pine 
away on its being removed into a different climate. Here 
are alſo ſeveral kinds of water fowls, beſides thoſe known 
in England. | 

The flying inſeAs are very numerous; among theſe is 
a curious ſpecies of the butterfly, which is near four inches 
from the tip of one wing to that of the other, and beau- 
tifully ſtreaked with murrey and yellow, except the edges 
of the lower wings, which being indented, and ending in 
a narrow ſtrip, or lappet, an inch in length, are elegantly 
bordered with yellow, and near the tail is a ſpot of car- 
nation, | . 


thence called the lion's provider, though it may be much 
queſtioned whether any ſuch friendly intercourſe ſubſiſts 
between animals ſo different in their natures. Indeed in 
| the night-time theſe, with other beaſts, prowl about in 
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ſearch of prey, and have often been ſeen in the morning 
devouring ſuch carcaſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have 
fed upon the night before. This, and the promiſcuous 
noiſe made by the jackall and the lion, are ſaid to be the 
only circumſtances in favour of this opinion. The lion 
is ſuppoſed to feed chiefly on the wild boar, who ſome- 


times defends himſelf with ſuch courage, that the carcaſles 


of both have been found dead, lying together, covered 
with blood, and dreadfully mangled. 

Barbary alſo produces ' bears, porcupines, foxes, -apes, 
hares, rabbets, ferrets, weaſels, and moles; with came- 
leons, and ſeveral kinds of lizards. | 


The moſt remarkable of the ſerpent kind is the thai- 


banne, ſome of which are ſaid to be three or four yards 
long, and the 
zurreike is about fifteen inches long, flender, and re- 
markable for darting along with great ſwiftneſs ; but the 


moſt malignant of this tribe is the leffab, which appears 
to be the burning Tipſas of the antients, and ſeldom ex- 
ceeds a foot in length. | | 


le make purſes of their ſkins. The 


ſorts of people; the Moors, who are the original 
inhabitants; the Arabs, who had over-run this country; 
and the Turks, who have made - themſelves maſters of 
ſome of the beſt provinces, and rendered the kingdoms of 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly tributary to them; beſides 
a variety of foreign nations, as Chriſtians, Jews, and 
others, and an innumerable multitude of renegadoes, who 
to free themſelves from flavery, or from avarice, have 
renounced their faith. oy” 

The greateſt part of the Moors are involved in igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition, and lewdneſs, many of them of the 
moſt unnatural kind; and are ſaid to be treacherous, 
fraudulent, and deceitful. Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, 
the cruel oppreſſions they ſuffer under their tyrannical go- 
vernments have' greatly contributed to their degeneracy ; - 
and one can bardly imagine à more abje& and miſerable 
condition than theirs ſeems to be, when it is conſidered 


Te country is N by three different 


that they are cruſhed on the one hand by a heavy load of 


3s - taxes, 
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taxes, and treated with the utmoſt cruelty by their go- 
vernors, and on the other expoſed to the inroads of the 
Arabs, who ſtrip them of the ſmall pittance they are able 
to lay up; whence. they dare not provide more than is 


barely ſufficient” to ſerve them the year round, leſt their | 
plenty ſhould: induce: thoſe: freebooters to viſit them the 


oftener,. or their Mooriſh landlords to raiſe: their. rents, 
Hence if, from an unexpected good crops they obtain 
more corn than they want, they take the utmoſt pains to 
conceal it, by burying it under ground, ot ſtowing it in 
caverns: whence they are in no leſs danger of being 
baſtinadoed, and even tortured, by both, to oblige them 
to diſcover it, Thus, to avoid the cruel oppreſſions of the 
one,.and the inſults and ravages of the other, they are 
contented to purchaſe their eaſe and ſafety by the moſt 
pinching penury. | 
Can we imagine a ſituation more adapted to depreſs 
the human mind, or render mankind completely miſe- 
rable? But it is far from producing this effect; from the 
unparalleled patience, under theſe. various branches of 
what others would eſteem the greateſt wretchedneſs, they 
enjoy a tolerable ſhare of happineſs ; for peace and con» 
tentment reign. in every family; and what appears very 
aſtoniſhing, is, that their oppreſſion and miſery has not 
yet driven them to coin or adopt into their language any 
phraſes ot expreſſions of impatience, diſcontent, or re- 
pining at their unhappy condition, much leſs of curſes 
and imprecations againſt the authors of their diſtteſs; 
and though nothing is more common from the mouths of 
tenegadoes and profligate Chriſtian ſlaves, they ſeldom | 
fail to rebuke them with marks of abhorrence. 4: tal 
Io this we may add, that on ſeeing a circle of them 
fitting at the doors of their poor cots, with naked bodies 
and empty bellies, ſome either ſmoaking or telling merry | 
tales, others finging or dancing, and when weary lying 
ſupinely on the ground, one would conclude them to be 
a happy, though a lazy people. From : this. diſpoſition 
to be pleaſed with the rank in which they are placed, 
ariſes another virtue; they ſeldom quarrel or fight among 
themſelves, and when they do, uſe no other weapons 
than. their fiſts, and | tbe battle laſts no longer than the 
heat of paſſion. = ' a | * 7 | 
The people we have here deſcribed are chiefly. the 
Moors that live at large in the country, who; like ſome 
of the Arabs, are * le in agriculture and the breed- 
ing of cattle ; but thoſe who live in the ſea-port towns 
along the coaſt follow a variety of trades and manufactures, 
and even carry, on ſome commerce by ſea and land: but 
though theſe are leſs poor, they are equaiy opprefled with 
taxes, and, if poſſible, more cruelly treated. by their 
Jordly maſters ; for the leaſt mark of diſteſpect to the 
mesneſt ſoldier, or the vileſt officer, is ſufficient to pro- 
cute them, if poor, the chaſtiſement of the baſtinado; 
or a heavy fine, if they have any thing to pa. 
Of the Arabs. we have already given a particular ac- 
count in treating of Arabia, and ſhall 


E 


notice of. ſome particularities relating 
countries we ſhall ſoon deſcribe. 9 ts v4 ee 
As to the Turks, theſe are by far the feweſt in number; 
they ate alſo, the worſt, and, except in their ſurpriſing 
power, the moſt contemptible of the three; theſe being 
a wretched crew of indigent, ragged, looſe, thieviſh, and 
idle fellows, inliſted in and about Conſtantinople, and 
"ſent into Barbary once in three years to recruit the ſol- 
diery. Theſe wretches being furniſhed, with a gun, a 
ſword, and other arms, are incorporated into ſome regi- 
Wend and inſtantly obtain a vote and ſhare in the govern- 
ment; and from thence are raiſed from one poſt to ano- 
ther, till they obtain thoſe of admiral, vizier, and even 
bey; in all which they treat with inſupportable inſolence 


to thoſe of the 


tremble at the ſight of a Turkiſh common ſoldier. | 
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8 Of the Kingdom of Morocco, including that of Fez. 


| Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, Rivers, and Fer- 
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HE Kingdoms of Fez, and Morocco, which. now 
compole one empire, were once a part of the an- 
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the Atlantic Ocean 
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be obliged to take 


and tyranny their Mooriſh vaſlals, the wealthieſt of whom year. 
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tient Mauritania, and are ſituated of the nioſt weſtern, 
borders of Barbary, they being, bounded; oa that ſide by 
on the eaſt' by the river Mulsya, 
which ſeparates them from Algiers ; on the north by the 
Streights of Gibraltar and the, Mediterranean ſea; and 
on the ſouth, by the river Sus, which divides Morocco 
from the province of Darha, and by part of the kingdom 
of Tafilet; the whale empire e 
eight to thirty-ſix degrees of north latitude, and from the 
fourth to the eleventh degree of weſt longitude from Lon- 
don, Its greateſt length, in a direct line from north to 
ſouth, is above five hundred miles, but in breadth it does 
not much exceed two hundred and ſixty inge 
Each of theſe kingdoms ſtill retains its antient name, 
though, both, the empire and emperors; are chiefly called 
by that of Morocco, which is the moſt conſiderable, 
This empire, or kingdom, is thrown. into three grand 
diviſions, Fez, Morocco Proper, and Sus; beſides the 
kingdom of Tafilet and the large province of Geſula, both 
which are ſubject to the empero rr. 
The climate is almoſt every where hot, and mueh more 
ſo. to the ſouth, yet it is generally healthier than thit of 
Algiers or Tunis, it being pleaſantly diverſified, and the 
air rendered more moderate by its mountains and plains, 
and cooled by ſea-breezes from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
great Mount Atlas, which ſurrounds it on the ſouth like 
a creſcent, has, as hath been already obſerved, its tops 
covered with ſnow, and even in the vallics it ſometimes 
freezes in the night; during the winter ſeaſon's but the 
ſnow that, falls there; js. commonly melted. away with the 
next day's ſun, Their rainy ſeaſon. generally begins a- 
bout Ottober,; but if it continues too long in the ſum- 
mer, it ſeldom fails of producing peſtilential fevers, The 
north-weſt winds, which begin to blow about March, 
ſometimes prove. ſa, ſharp. and violent, as to injure the 
fruits and other produce of the earth, In other reſpects 
the inhabitants enjoy a clear and ſerene ſky, and a whole- 
ſome air. 4 $4 ML 2: | 
The country in r is well watered with ſprings 
and very conſiderable rivers, the largeſt of which have 
their ſources on Mount Atlas, and, after winding ſome 
hundreds of miles, diſcharge themſelves either into the 
Atlantic Ocean, or into the Mediterranean. The prig- 
— 5 of "theſe-rivers are, firſt, che 'Mulvya, Marmol, or 


- 


allooyah, which divides the kingdom of Fez from 
Algiers, It ſprings from the foot of Mount Atlas, in the 
province of Chaus, runs through that defart and between 
thoſe of Garret and Angued, then winding round the 
mountain of the Benizeti falls into the Mediterranean, 

The” Paga ſprings from” the fame mount, and di- 
charges itſelf into the Mediterranean nearer to the Streights 
of Gibraltar. Tbeſe two are the only rivers of note 
which fall into that ſea, and the laſt is only remarkable 
for a city of its name built on its banks. 

"Thoſe that fall into the Atlantic Ocean are the Cebu, 
or Sebou, which runs from Mount Atlas, and in its courſe 
paſſes between 'two ſteep rocks of a-prodigious height, 


falling into the ſea near Mamor. The mountaineers con- 
vey themſelves from the top of one of the rocks to the 


other over the dreadful chaſm through which this river 
paſſes, in a very ſingular and hazardous manner, They 
ſeat. themſelves in a ſtrong baſket, big enough to hold 
about ten perſons,” and which runs by à pully along a 
ſtout cable) faſtened! at both ends to two beams flxed in 
the rock, and this is dtawn by the people on the oppo- 
lite ſide; ſo that if the baſket, or any of the tackle, hap- 
pen to break, as it has ſometimes done, they fall in 

the river from the beight of aboye fifteen hundred fathoms. 
T bis' river abounds with moſt excellent fiſh, which the 
emperor farms out for about twenty thouſand ducats a 
n 7 LOOT AH i 13%; f l 


Ahe nent in tabk is the Oinkitrabiti, geheralty called 
the Marbea, which has its ſpring head on Mount Mag- 


Perau, one of the heads of Atlas, near the confines of Fez ; 


whence it runs through ſeveral plains and ſtraight vallies, 
and then diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, "forming a 
capacious bay on the eaſt ſide of Azamor: it alſo abounds 


in ſiſh. "PAL bac . ad | 2 2 a g 
Tue Tenſift is 4 deep and large river, which (prints 


from the heights of Atlas near the town of Animmey, 


and running through Morocco, enters the ocean near 


the 
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the port of Saffi. It receives #tobſiderable niimbet of 
other rivers in its courſe, and is for tbe moſt part very 
deep, though in many places it is fordable during the. 
ſummer-ſeaſon, and has in the neighbourheg u the city 
of Morocco an handſome ſtone bridge e een arches, 
built by the great Almahaor, eſteemed ons of the nobleſt 
ſtructures in all Africa. 8 AA 
The laſt river of note is the Sus, which Lives its name 
to the province through Which it paſſes, in Its courſe 
from the Atlas to the Atlantic Ocean, and is its ſouthern 
boundary. This tiver is very large, and is by the inha- 
bitants cut into a mbltitude 6f canis, Which tendef the 
province the moſt fruitful of any in this empire. Each 
ſide of its banks is variegated with rich corn and paſture- 
ande, pardens, and orchardb: it alſo turns s great num- 
ber of ſugar-mills ; ſo'that the inhabitants are numerous, 
ind ſome of them wealthy. Ge 
There are beſides theſe fix priricipal rivers a prodigious 
number that fall into them, ſome of which: are alſo cut 
into a variety of channels, and greatly enrich the lands 
on both ſides ; but have little elſe remarkable. 4 
The lands in genetal are {6 good, that wete they cul- 
tivated with more induſtry, they might be made to yield 
moſt of the products of other parts of the world, and in 
as great plenty: but this cannot be expected in a country 
which groans under the moſt deſpotic tyranny. It is 
commonly computed that the land of Morocco is capable 
of producing an hundred times more than is conſumed 
by the inhabitants, and will yield two or three crops in 
a year; yet it almoſt every where lies waſte, and with- 
out à proprietor,. except about three or four leagues 
round their cities and great towns. The northern parts 
produce moſt corn, oil, wine, fruits, wax, honey, 'filk, 
and the fineſt wool ; and the ſouthern dates, ſugar, cot 


ton, indigo, variety of gums, and ginger.” 
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SECT. V. | 
| ** % 
'A Deſcriptim of the City of Morocco. | 
AME city of Morocco, from its agreeable fituation, 
aud the number and variety of its noble edifices, 
was once eſteemed not only the capital of the empite, 
"but the richeſt and moſt conſiderable town in all Africa. 
It is conveniently fituated between two riyers, the Neph- 
tis and the Agmed, and upon that of the Tenſiſt, and 
ſtands on a ſpacious, plain about fifty miles in length, 
ſixty wiles north of Mount Atlas, and a hundred and ſe- 
venty to the eaſt of the Atlantic Ocean. Morocco is en- 
compaſſed with high Rone-walls, the cement of which is 
ſo hard as to ſtrike fire; and though the city has been 
ſrequently beſieged and plundered, there is not the leaſt 
ſign of a breach to be ſeen in them. Theſe walls ate 
flanked with ftrong and lofty towers, with baſtions and 
other works, and alſo encompaſſed with a broad and 
"deep ditch. They have twenty-four: gates, which retain 
- ſome ſigus of their former ſtrength; and beauty; but the 
"houſes, which, once amounted. to a, hundred thouſand, 
ate dwindled to leſs than one-third: of that number ; the 
ground on which they ſtood in ſome places lying waſte, 
and in others being turned into gardens, orchards, and 
'corn-fields, Though many noble ſtructures are fallen 
to ruins, there ſtill remain, in that part which- js inbabit- 
ed many ſtately buildings, particularly the royal palace, 
* magnificent moſques, and a few baths and hoſ- 
be Al Caſſava, within which is the imperial palace, 
is a very large fortreſs on the ſouth fide of the city, ca- 
pable of r within its walls above four thouſand 
"houſes. Theſe walls are high, ſtrong, flanked with loſty 
towers, and ſurrounded with a good ditch; they have 
two gates, one to the ſouth, facing the adjacent country, 
and the other on the north, next the city; both of them 
' guarded by a company of ſoldiers, to prevent the Chriſ. 
tian ſlaves going out without their keepers, This! 

gate faces 'a ſtrait and handſome ftreet, at the end o 
Which ſtands, in the center of a ſpacious court, a magni 
_ ficent moſque, erected by Abdalmumem, king of th 
 Almohedes ; but being tog low ſor its bulk; was raiſed 
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built ite 


| ings, which before the removal of the court, were ſuffered 
to run to decay; and of four hundred aqueducts, ſome 
were broke down, and others ſhamefully neglected. 
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 Monoced, 
equalled Ee i Verity by thoſe of Abet, in the 
kingdom of Tremeſen, and of Seville, in Spain, which 


were the works bf the ſame archireQ, This noble 
ſtructure waz ao emblliſhed with, edfvitgs of jaſper, 


marble, es ochet coſtly da enen rogerBer with 
the noble gates of the chtbed/a} of Sevilie, covered with 
relieve in braſs, conqueror cauſed t be brought 


from Spain to enrich this new fable. On the top of 
the above-mentioned tower were fixed on an iron 
four large balls of copper, plated ſo thick with gold, that 
they were thought to be made of that rich metal. Theſe 
were of different fines, the largeſt capable of containing 
eight ſacks, the ſetond four, the third two, and the up- 
permoſt one fack of Wheat; but Muley Ichmael took 
them down, and had them put in his treaſlify. 

Under the flobr of this extenſive moſque is a deep 
vault, of the ſame length and breadth with the building, 
in which is depoſited an immenſe quantity of corn be- 
longing to the bing; but it was originally deſigned for 
a capaciovs eiſtern to receive the rain- ster that fell up- 
on the leads, and was conveyed inte it by lenden pipes. 
The battlements of the tower àre of an amazing height, 
and from thence arifes a fpire of about ſeventy feet, on 
the top of which were fixed the above- mentioned balls, 
But to return to the palace: before the removal of the 
court to Mequinez, the royal Apartments, and thoſe for 
the king's wives and concubines, the ſtate-chambers, and 
the halls of audience, were extremely maghificent; and 
we are N. the pillars, ciclings, and mouldings were 
all richly gilt. | | 

The db though far from dang regularly deſign- 
ed, had fomething uncommonly grand and noble, they 
being adorned with terraces, fountains, ſpacious fiſh- 
ponds, and rich pavilione, ſhaded from the heat of the 
ſun by delightful proves of fragrant trees: but in the midſt 
of this ſplendor were the remains of other noble baild- 
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In the firſt court of the rbyal palace the apartments 
though erected in the — ſtile, appeared with fur- 
priſivg grandeur, adorned with baſons and fountairts of 
the fineſt marble, and moſt curious workmanſhip, Thaded 
with citron, orange, and Temon-trees. The next eburt 
was embelliſhed with galleries and colonades of white 
marble, ſo exquiſitely wrought, that ſome of the niceſt 
judges in architecture among the Europeans have beheld 
them with the greateſt adiniration, even in cheir decay- 
ing ſtate. In this court alſo ſtood a grrat number of 
marble vaſes, and baſons full of water, in 'which the 
Moors made frequent ablutions before prayer. The 
ſtables for camels, dromedaries, horſes, and mules, were 
extremely ſplendid. Near them were two gtunaties, each 
of which was capable cnn thirty thoufand loads 
of corn: theſe wete two ſtories High, the lower for wheat, 
and the upper for outs und barley, ' which were conv 
on mules, by an eaſy aſcent, to the top of the building, 
and thence n by ttap- dor into their proper cham- 
bers; whenee' they were diſtributed with the ſame eafe, 
by 1 conduits, into the ſtables and mangers. 

he gardens at the farther end of the caſtle towards 
the country, und the park almoſt eontiguous to them, 
ſhewed ſome eminent tokens of their former elegance. 
When Mouquet wos mere, theſe gardens bad a prodigious 
variety of fruit and other trees, "ſhrubs, and flowers; and 
wete adorned with a noble ſquare; railed in with a mar- 
ble baluſtrade: in the center ſtood a column, on which 
was placed a lion, both of the ſame ſtone. This lion 
threw ſrom his mouth a fine ſtream of water into a large 
baſon within the rails, on the four corners of which were 
four leopards of White *matble, beautifully ſpotted with 
round ſpots of green natural to the ſtone. In the park 
were to be ſeen a variety of wild beaſts, as elephants, 
lions, tygers, leopards, &c, which were kept in build- 
ings prepared for their reception. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from the palace ſtands the quarter 
of the Jews, incloſec with its own walls, which have 
but one gate, and that is guarded by the Moors. We 


duquet, that 


* ity cubits higher by Fee Almanzor, who aki - 


learn from M en he was there, four thou- 


land" oÞ thoſe people neu within that preeinek. The . 
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foreign agents, and even ambaſſadors, alſo thoo to 
reſide there, rather than in anꝝ other part of the city z 
but the Chriſtian merchants commonly live near the 
Cuſtom-houſe, which is about three miles from the pa- 
lace. The Jews have always been burthehed with v 
heavy taxes, notwithſtandin 
very rich; but it is their 05 
deſpotic 1 to make the meaneſt appearance in 
their dreſs and houſes, to avoid their being fill more 
oppreſſed; even the natural ſubjects of the Bogdom are 
obliged to do the ſame to prevent their becoming a prey 
to the avarice of the monarch, ox his miniſters. Hence 
the houſes of all the middling and common people in every 
part of the ys that is ſtill inhabited, make a miſerable 
appearance, Indeed thoſe of the alcades, nobles, military 
officers, and courtiers 'are ſtrong,” well built, and lofty, 
encompaſſed with walls, and flat on the top, where they 
_ uſually . ſpend the evening in freſco, after the African 
manner, | 2 
The river Teniſt, which runs through the city, has a 
handſome bridge over'it, and turns a variety 'of mills on 
its banks. From this river water is conveyed into all the 
houſes and gardens, hs 8 2 


which many of them are 
nſtant policy in all theſe 
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'Of the moſt tonſiderable Cities in the Kingdim of Fez ; parti- 
; Nag, Cn of Fez, its antient Capital, Me tofu 
the preſent Capital of the whole Empire, Sallee, L e 
Tangier, Ceuta, and Tetuun. | 


dignity, it being the capital of the once powerful 
kingdom of the ſame name, and is divided into the Old 
and New City. The firſt is moſt worthy of notice, it being 
near nine miles in compaſs, and one of the moſt populous 
cities in all Africa, Old Fez is ſituated on the declivit 
of two'mountains, the valley lying between them, and is 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall of ſquare ſtone, flanked with 
towers. The houſes are ſquare, terraſſed on the top, 
without any windows fronting the ſtreet. Thoſe of the 
wealthy inhabitants, and alſo the colleges, moſques, 
baths, and hoſpitals, have ſpacious courts adorned with- 
in with galleries, fountains, baſons of fine marble and 
fiſh-ponds, and are ſhaded with lemon and orange trees, 
which are loaded with fruit . e the year. Theſe 
ſtructures are plentifully ſupplied with water from the 
river Fez, which here divides itſelf into ſix branches, and 
turns about four hundred mills. 1 | 
The city has ſeven gates, but no ſuburbs : the ſtreets 
are narrow, but moſtly ſtraight, and are ſhut up at night 
with gates placed at the id of them ; ſo that no people 
can go out after that time, except upon extraordinary 
hives, REF * * 


of which are of the firſt rank; among theſe one excee 
all the reſt, and, including the college and cloiſter be- 


cubits in length, and cighty in breadth, divided into ſe- 
venteen great domes, beſides 

inferior ones, and the whole ſupported by fifteen hun- 
dred pillars of white marble; every dome is adotned with 
lamps of a large ſize, and curiouſly E x? There are 
ſaid to be four hundred ciſterns in the cloiſter, to which 
the people repair to make their uſual ablutions before 
prayer. Within the buildings of this moſque is a ſp — 
'cious college, in which divinity, philoſophy, and ot er 
ſciences are taught by their moſt learned men, the chief 
of whom is choſen preſident over the reſt, and raiſed to 
the dignity of grand mufti. In this college is alſo one of 
the largeſt libraries in all Africa. ares nts 
The inhabitants of this city are ſaid to amount to 
three hundred thouſand, beſides the merchants and other 
- foreigners. The principal magiſtrate, who is ſtiled pro- 
. voſt of the merchants, has ſeveral inferior magiſtrates 
under him, and uſually reſides in one of the moſt popu- 
lous ſtreets, that he may be near at hand to punith all 
delinquents. This magiſtrate is choſen from among the 
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The moſques are ſaid to amount to five hundred, 2 
5 


es a conſiderable number of 


citizens. There is alſo a governor appointed by the ing. 
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Jonging to it, is near a mile and a half in compaſs. It] 
has thirty ſtately gates: its roof is a hundred and fifty 
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'who has a cady, or judge, under him to try criminal 


cauſes, When a perſon is condemned to ſuffer death, 
if he be a plebeian, he is led through the chief ſtreets of 
to the place of execution, with bis hands tied 


the 37 
ery | behind him, and is obliged to proclaim as he goes his 


crime and puniſhment; and when he comes to the gal- 
lows, he is hung up by the feet, and has his throat cut; 
but if he be a perſon of high rank, his throat is cut before- 
hand, and the hangman marching before the body pro- 
claims his crime. A man guilty of murder is conducted 
to the neareſt relation of 2 deceaſed; who may either 
condemn him to ſuffer what death he pleaſes, or com- 
pound with him for a ſum of money. But if he denies 
the crime, he is either baſtinadoed or ſcourged in ſo cruel 
- — 8 that he commonly dies under the executioner's 
ands, | | | | 
As. Fez is the common emporium of all Barbary, 
to which all commodities are brought and exchanged, 
the ſtreets ſwarm with merchants and tradeſmen. The 
goods Imported chiefly conſiſt of ſpices, vermillion, co- 
chineal, braſs, iron, ſteel, wire, arms, ammunition, drugs, 
watches, ſmall looking-glaſſes, quickſilver, opium, tartar, 
aloes, allum, Engliſh woollen and linen cloths, muſ- 
lins, calicoes, fuſtians, ſilks of all kinds, brocades, da- 
maſks, velvets, red woollen caps, toys of all ſorts, 
earthen-ware, combs, and paper. | 
The exports conſiſt in hides, and all ſorts of leather 
particularly the Morocco, which is the manufacture o 
the country, wool, furs, ſkins, cotton and flax, cloth of 
the ſame materials, horſes,” oſtrich feathers, potaſhes, 


_ |almons, dates, raiſins, figs, olives, honey, ſilk of their 


_ city of Fez was formerly eſteemed the next in 


own manufacture, gold duſt and ducats, of both which 
the Jews have the 8 8 
Mequinez, the preſent capital of the empire, is ſituated 
in the kingdom of Fez, on the river Sebu, or Sabro, in 
a ſpacious and delightful plain, fixty-ſix leagues to the 
weſtward of Fez, and three to the caſt of Sallee. This 
city is ſurrounded with high. walls, at the. foot of which 
are pleaſant gardens. It has many moſques} colleges 
baths, and other public buildings; and it has a continual 
market, to which the Arabs reſort from all parts to ſell 
or honey, wax, butter, dates, and other commo- 
ities, v HP Ge ate * 
The palace is about four miles in circumference, and is 
almoſt ſquare, It ſtands on even, ground, and has no 
hill near it. The buildings are of rich mortar, without 
either brick or ſtone, except for , pillars arches; wy 
the mortar ſo well wrought, that the IF reſemble one 
entire piece of terrace: they are formed in wooden caſes, 
within which the mortar is rammed down by the Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves, much in the ſame manner as the paviours 
among us drive down. the ſtones ; they all raiſe together 
heavy pieces of wood, and keep time in their ſtrokes. Theſe 
wooden caſes are built higher as the wall riſes ; and when 
they are finiſhed, and dry enough to ſtand firmly without 
them, are removed. The whole building is exceeding 
maſly, aud che outer wall, which ſurrounds the whole, is 
twenty-hve feet thick, een 
Mr. Windus, a gentleman, in the retinue. of Charles 
Stewart, Eſq; ambaſſador to the emperor of Morocco in 
the year 1720, attended his. excellency to ſee the palace, 
when they were firſt ſhewn ſome] 


large rooms full of me 

and boys making ſaddles, ſtocks for guns, ſcabbards for 
ſcymetars, and other things. From thenee they paſſed 
through ſeveral large neat buildings, and at length en- 
tered the moſt in ward and beautiful part of the palace, 
which has a garden in the middle, planted round with 
cypreſs and other trees. All the columns of this build- 
ing, which form a colonade of vaſt length, are of marble, 


and ſald to be antient Roman pillars brought thither fro 
Salle; the arches and doors of the apartmenzs are finely 


adorned. eerie aol; W. nn 55515 none Miet 
From thence they were conducted to another neat re- 
gular building, with piazgas, all round. "The area, was 
chequer-work, and, in the middle was. a iow of , marble 
baſons at certain diſtances, with little channels cut i 
ſtone, conveying water from one to the other; Iu here 
is a magazine and treaſury.. Tbey afterwards viſited the 
inſide of an apartment, where one of the queens for- 
merly lived.” "They alſo ſaw the baths, and 8 beau- 


tiful cobahs, belonging to that apartment. Theſe cobahs 
6F | ate 
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are lofty and magnificent rooms, each covered with a | 
dome painted with a ſky blue, adorned with ſtars, and a 
golden ſun in the middle of curious workmanſhip. 

From thence they were led through ſeveral other 
duildings, conſiſting for the moſt part of oblong 
ſquares, with piazzas, under which the doors enter into 
the lodgings, which are generally ground rooms. The 
doors of each building are all of one ſize and form, fine- 
Iy inlaid, and ſome of them gilt. In one of theſe ſquares 
was a fountain, with channels of marble that formed a 
neat labyrinth, 

The quarter of the Jews is in the heart of the city ; 
and, in order for their ſecurity, they are allowed the pri- 
vilege of ſhutting up their gates at right. They are, 
however, abuſed and inſulted by the Moors as they go 
along the ſtreets, who ſometimes call them cuckolds and 
dogs, and even pelt them with dirt. The noblemen 
ſometimes laſh them ſeverely with their whips, if they | 
dare to come in their way us they ride along; and, as a 
fill, greater mark of contempt, they are not ſuffered to 
go out of their quarter with either fhoes or boats, but 
muſt be bare-footed and bare-legged. All this they en- 
dure with fingular patience, it being death for them to lift 
vp their hand againſt a Moor. 
© Cloſe to Mequinez, on the north-weſt ſide, and only 
divided from it by a road, ftands a large negro town, that 
takes as much ground as the city ; but the houſes are 
neither ſo high, nor ſo well built. | 

Sallee is fituated on the banks of the river Buragra, | 
which divides it into two parts; the northern, called by 
us Sallee, and by the natives Sela, is encompaſſed by a 


ſtrong wall about ſix fathoms high, and a yard in thick- | 


neſs, on the top of which are battlements flagked with 


towers, of a conſiderable height and ſtrength. The 
fouthern part, which is on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
is called Rabat, or Ravat, and is of much greater extent; 


the high walls with which it is ſurrounded encloſing a 
great number of gardens, orchards, and corn: fields fo 
extenſive, that wheat may be ſown in them ſufficient to 
ferve fifteen thoufand men. On the ſouth-caft quarter 
ſtands a lofty tower, from which ſhips may be ſeen at a 
t diſtance; but it is now much lower than it was 

at firſt. This is owing to a clap of thunder which ſtruck 
off a part of the top, and caufed a wide rent on. the ſouth 
fide, which runs from the top to the bottom. This 
tower is fifty feet ſquare, and is built of lone, joined by 
a ſtrong cement. It ſtill ſerves for a land-mark im the 
. day-time, and for a light-houſe in the night; and under 
it are the two docks which belong to the town, the 
one for building of ſhips, and the other for them to 
winter in, | I: 
The harbour is large, but ſhallow, and ſeldom riſes a- 


bove twelve feet at high water; ſo that the corſairs which 


belong to this city are obliged to put into the iſland of 
Fedal, which ſies at a ſmall Alkane from it. This 
harbour is eſteemed one of the beſt in the country; and 
mY on account of a bar that lies acroſs it, ſhips of the 
leſt — forced to unload and take But their 
guns before they can get into it. It is now defended b 
two caſtles, the old and the new; one ſtands at the mout 
of the river, Where the walls are built on rocks, and are 
ſo high as to ſhelter the governor's houſe from cannon- 
ſhot. Its fortifications are very irregular, and within the 
walls, which are moſtly of ſquare ſtone, is a fort juſt be- 
fore the principal gate, that commands the whole town, 
Next to the'fea-fide, facing the bar, is a baſtion mounted 
With five pieces of cannon, to ſecure the veſſels that lie 
at anchor in the road: tot | | 
The new caſtle is ſeated an the weſt fide, and is a 
vare building flanked with towers and battlements like 
e walls of the city. A communication is preſerved be- 
tween one caſtle and the other by means of a high wall 


built upon arches, under which the people paſs and re- 


aſs'to and from the ſtrand. The king ſends-thither a 
governor, who has a council choſen from among the 


tizens. ” All merchandize imported or exported 


| 8 I pay. 2 
tenth part of their value to the government; but the chief | 


Wealth of the place ariſes from the plunder taken by the 
Sallee rovers, or pirates, which make prizes of all 
tian ſhips that come 
. 


riſ- 
in their way, except there by a treaty | 
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Mazagan is ſituated about ten leagues to the fouth- 
ſouth-weſt of Sallee, and is a ſtrong well buile town in 
the hands of the Portugueſe, who keep a good garriſon 
in it to prevent the Moors retaking it from them, It is 
ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, fo thick that ſix horſe- 
men may ride abreaſt upon it all round the city, and is 
well furniſhed with cannon. The greateſt inconvenience 
is the pirates often intercepting. the proviſions ſent to the 
garriſon, which obliges them, in return, to make in- 
* againſt the neighbouring Arabs to obtain ſub- 

ence. . 

Tangier is ſituated about two miles within the 
Streights of Gibraltar. This town was antiently called 
Tingis, and was the capital of Mauritania Tingitaha. 
It is ſituated in thirty-five degrees forty minutes north 
latitude, in a fine bay, and is laid by the African ſabu- 
liſts to have cots. all the cities upon earth in lize and 
magnificence, and to have been ſurrounded by walls of 
braſs. It had, however, many handſome edifices and 
palaces ; but being taken by the Port e About the 
year 1471, or 1473, became more conhiderable for its 
ſtrength than its beauty, The Portugueſe: at length 
finding the expence of keeping it greatly exceeded the 
advantages they reaped from it, readily gave it to the 
Engliſh, as a part of the dowry of the princeſs Catharine 
of Portugal, upon her marriage with king Charles II. 
who, at an immenſe expence, rendered it one of the 
ſtrongeſt places on all that coaſt 3 and built a deep mole, 
which ran three hundred fathoms into the ſea. But find- 
ing it too chargeable to keep, and the parliament refuſing 
to vote him the ſums he demanded for its maintenance, he 
cauſed all the fortifications to be blown up in 1684, fince 
which time the Moors have endeavoured to repeople it, 
but have not yet been able to render it more than a mean 
fiſhing town. X 

Ceuta is as conſiderable for its advantageous ſituation 
at the entrance of the Mediterranean, as for the beauty 
of its public buildings, and the ſtrength of its walls and 
bulwarks, by which, and a good garriſon, it held out an 
obſtinate blockade N an army of Moors. It is ſituat- 
ed on a riſing ground at the foot of the mountain of Apes, 
which projects into the Streights, and forms the neareſt 
point to the Spaniſh a ex is ſill a conſiderable place 
and a biſhop's ſee, and has both a good palace and a noble 
cathedral. | 

Twenty-one miles to the ſouth of Ceuta is the city of 
Tetuan, which ſtands upon the riſing of a rocky hilt on 
the Streights mouth ; but is neicher — nor ſtrong, it 
being only ſurrounded by a wall made of mud and mor- 
tar, framed in wooden caſes, and dried in the ſun, It 
does not contain above eight hundred houſes; but the in- 
habitants, by piracy, and a good trade for raiſins, honey, 
wax, and leatber, are generally in pretty good circum- 
ſtances, though they dare not be it be Ln, leſt the 
government ſhould fleece and oppreſs them. 

The ſhops, which are very ſmall, have no doors ; but 
the maſter, having opened the ſhutters, jumps in, and fits 
croſs-legged upon a place raiſed about the height of a 
counter, The s are diſpoſed round about him in 
drawers, which he can for the moſt part reach, without 
moving out of his place, his cuſtomers ſtanding in the 


= 


ſtreet while they are ſerved. 
The chief ſtrength of the ty conſiſts. in a garriſon of 
about five hun men, and four hundred horſe. The 


port is defended by a ſquare caſtle, flanked with towers 
of the ſame materials with the town walls, and in time 
of danger can entertain a garriſon of five hundred men. 
This harbour affords a as ſhelter to the corſairs, who 
reſort thither in great numbers to take in proviſions ; on 
which account the Spaniards attempted to choak up the 
mouth of tbe river, by ſinking s loaded with ſtones; 
| but the Moors found means to open it again. 's 
In the heart of the city is a large dungeon, in which 
they lock up. the + Chriſtian ſlaves at night. Theſe are 
very numerous, and uſed with as much ſeverity as in any 
part of Barbary. The inhabitants are chiefly the deſcend- 
ants of the Moors and. Jews, who are driven from Spain, 
the latter of whom carry on a conſiderable commerce. 
The houſes are kept ſo continually  white-waſhed on 
the outſide, as well as within, that the eyes of the be- 
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holders are dazzled by the reflection of the ſun. The 
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baſha's palace is both acurious and magnificent ſtructure; 
as is likewiſe his villa, about two miles out of town. The 
moſques, and other public ſtructures, make a noble ap- 
pearance, though built in the Moreſco taſte. 
Tue Jews of this city are computed to amount to a- 
bout five thouſand, and arc allowed to make wine and 
brandy. They have ſeven ſynagogues, and yet are ſaid. 
to have no more than a hundred and ſeventy houſes, | 
The city is ſurrounded with a fine country covered 
with gardens, orchards, and villas; and on an adjacent 
eminence is a ſpacious burying- ground, adorned with 
ſuch a variety of cupolas, pyramids, and other monu- 
ments, that at a diſtance it reſembles a ſine city in mi- 
niature. If to this he added its proſpect towards the ſea, 
and of the adjacent hills and plains, and the courteouſ- 
neſs and affability of the people, which exceeds that even 
in the moſt celebrated capital of this empire, we ſhall not 
ſcruple to acknowledge this to be one of the moſt agree- 
able cities in all Barbary. | 2 g924 08 
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Of the Province of Suz ; with a conciſe Account of the Cities 
of Meſja, Teſſut, Tage, Tarudant, and «df. 


A we have now taken a view of the principal cities 
of Morocco and Fez, we ſhall ſay ſomething of 
Suz, or Sus. The province of Suz is interſected by ſe- 
veral ridges of Mount Atlas, from which many fprings 
flow, and render the country fruitful in corn, rice, fugar, 
dates, vines, and indigo. The river Suz, like the Nile 
in Egypt, overflows all the low lands, and, by having 
canals cut from it, enriches all the countty through which 
it paſſes. This, and the inferior rivers, turn a great 
number of ſugar and corn-mills; and the indigo, which 
grows wild in all the low grounds, is of a very bright 
colour, and is prepared and exported in ities, 
The inhabitants, who are chiefly Berebers, are diſtin- 
-guiſhed by their induſtry ; and many of them who live in 
towns become wealthy, and are much more polite than 
the natives of Fez and Morocco: but the cities of this 
province are neither conſiderable for their ſtrength, fize, 
nor beauty, _ Fx. 1:66 

The city of Meſſa is ſeated on the river Suz, where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, and is divided into three 
diſtin quarters about a mile diſtant from each other, 
and each quarter encloſed by its own walls. The inha- 
bitants cultivate the adjacent lands which are fertilized 
by the ung of the Suz; but when it fails to rife 
above its banks, the natives-are obliged to live chiefly on 
dates, which are here much coarſer than in other parts 
of Africa. As the river forms no harbour, the natives 
have little or no foreign commerce; and the ſhore being 
flat and ſhallow, whales are ſometimes caſt upon it. 

About three or four miles from Meſſa, on the ſame 
river, ſtands Teſſut, or Teceut, which, like the for- 
mer, is divided into three parts; but is much larger 
and more populous. In the center is erected a ſtately 
. moſque, through which runs a branch of the river. Teſſut 
is ſuppoſed. to contain four thouſand families, moſt of 
which are induſtrious and in good circumſtances; for the 
ſugar manufaQory flouriſhes here, and the fineſt Mo- 
rocco leather is dreſſed in this place and exported from 
thence in great — | 01! 1985 
Tagoaſt, or Tagoſt, the largeſt city in the province, is 
built in a ſpacious and fertile plain, and was ſurrounded 
with walls, which are now decayed. It is ſaid to con- 
tain eight thouſand families, four hundred -of which are 
Jews; and though the reſt are Mahometans, they never- 
theleſs preſerve a kind of religious veneration for St. 
Auſtin, who, they ſay, was born there. It enjoys two 
markets in a week, to which the Arabs and Moors reſort! 
with their commodities, and the negroes to buy cloth. 

Tatudant is fituated near the Atlantic Ocean, in lati- 
tude thirty degrees, and, though a ſmall place, is in a 
flouriſhing condition, and carries on a conſiderable com- 
metce with the Berebers, who reſort to its markets. Its 
buildings are handſome, and the adjacent plains fertile. 


It was once 


tools. 


the reſidence of its own princes, ho adorned 


1. N. f 
it with handſome edifices, as it is no that of the go- 


vernors of the province, n 
Tedſi is a conſiderable town, which chieffy ſubſiſts by 


the cultivation of ſugar," and contains about five hundre 


F 


| 


| inhabitants. Its mathet on Mondays is reſorted to by 


merchants from many diſtant parts of Barbary, and even 
from Nigritia. Its trade conſiſts in cattle, leather, linen, 
and woollen cloths, ſugar, wax, honey, butter, and iron 
The Jews are here rich and numerous, and the 
people of the town are much commended for theit cours 
teous behaviour to ſtrangers. 


rere 
4 conciſe Deſeription of Tafilet and Cl 


FE mall now give a conciſe account of Tafllet; 
which was once a kingdom of itſelf, though now 


ſubject to Morocco. This kingdom has its name from 


its capital, and is a long tract of dry and barren ground, 
which runs almoſt eaſt and weſt, it being bounded on 
the north by Fez and Tremeſen ; on the ſouth by Za- 
hara, or the Deſart; on the eaſt by the country of the 
Berebers ; and on the weſt by Morocco and Suz. Its 
extent, including the provinces of Itaat, Darha, 'Sakrah, 
and Tuet, is very conſiderable, and variouſly computed ; 
but the country 1s, for the moſt part, ſo hot and ſandy, 
that it produces little corn and fruit. Th only place 
where they can raiſe barley is along the banks of the 
river, and even there it grows in ſmall quantities; fo that 
none but perſons of diſtinction are able to purchaſe it, 
while the common people live chiefly upon dates and the 
fleſh of camels, both which are here in great plenty: yet 
2 grows without art or culture, and yields a more 
vivid and laſting blue than that produced in our American 
plantations. They have abundance of oſtriches of a pro- 
digious ſize, the fleſh of which they eat. The chief 
commerce of the natives of Tafilet, beſides the indigo a- 
bove · mentioned, conſiſts in their dates, and in a ſort of 
leather made of the hides of a creature called the dantos. 
They alſo make a ſort of ſtriped ſilk of various colours, 
much uſed by the Moors and negroes ; alſo ſine caſſocks 
and caps for the men, veils for the women, curious car- 
pets, * the like. 23 0 
ing, or emperor, orocco, am is other 
titles, takes that of lord of Tafilet and Bache, and fre- 
quently permits the prince, whom he ſends thither gover- 
nor, to take that of king of Tafilet, 
The city of Tafilet, which is the capital of this king- 
dom, is ſeated on the river of the ſame name, and has a 
dong caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Berebers, 
who have here the name of Fitelis, and ate induſtrious 
and rich in camels, horſcs, and other cattle, This city 
is reſorted to by merchants, not only from ſeveral parts 
of Barbary, but even from Europe. The people are af- 
fable and civil to ſtrangers, but the Arabs are much ad- 


dicted to ſuperſtition. | 
Adjoining to this kingdom is Geſula, which is alſo 
ſubjet to Morocco, and is bounded by Tafitet on the 
ealt, by Darha on the ſouth, by Sus on the weſt, and 
by Morocco on the north; but its extent and boundaries 
are too uncertain to be determined with any degree of 


and barren, it has 


Though the country is moſtly 
many mines of copper and iron, which are worked by 
the natives, who alſo fabricate thoſe metals into all the 
utenſils uſed in Barbary ;; and theſe they exchange for 
horſes, linen and woollen cloths, ſpices, and the other 
commodities they want, either by carrying them into other 
parts of Barbary, or by the frequent fairs they hold in 
their plains, or in their large towns, ſome of which con- 
tain a thouſand houſes, or more. They have one fait in 
particular, kept in a large plain, that laſts two months, 
to which ſtrangers reſort from moſt parts of Barbary and 
Nigritia ; and, it is ſaid, that though theſe ſtrangers a- 
mount to at leaſt ten thouſand perſons, beſides their ſer- 
vants and cattle, they are all maintained at the — 
expence, there being perſons appointed to dreſs their 
proviſions, and to furniſh them with all other neceſſaties, 
| which is d onewithiqut tumult or diſturbance, Two eap- 


| 
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tains, with a ſufficient body of ſoldiers, prevent all dif- 
orders; and if a thief be taken, he'is immediately put to 
death, and his fleſh thrown to the dogs. 

They have a remarkable cuſtom, which is, that let 
them be at war with whomſoever they will, they obſerve 
a truce three days in the week with all ſtrangers, for the 
encouragement of trade ; and this is likewiſe done during 
the two months of the aboye fair. ry 
This country produces very little wheat, but plenty of 
barley, dates, good paſture, and variety of cattle. 'I he 
inhabitants are ſaid to be ſo numerous, as to be able to 
bring ſixty thouſand men into the field. Their dreſs is 
only a ſhort ſtriped woollen or linen jacket, with half 
ſleeves, over which they throw 4 long coat or gown of 
coarſe woollen cloth, under which hangs either a dagger, 
or a ſhort two-edged ſword. Their other weapons, when 
at war, are the ſcimitar, ſpear, and ſhort gun. 

A part of this country was once conquered by the Por- 
tugueſe; but the natives ſoon recovered their li „which 
they enjoyed till they were ſubdued by the emperor of 

orocco. | < 5 
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& 
' Of th different Inhabitants of Moroces. Their Perſon, Dre 
on f — s, and Cuſtoms, 


HE inhabitants of this empire are compoſed of a 
mixture of different nations, particularly of the 
Moors, who are chiefly the deſcendants of thoſe who were 
driven out of Spain; and, though poor and oppreſſed, 


are very numerous, eſpecially on the ſea- z but 
they have no trading veſſels, nor on any imme- 
diate commerce with foreign nations. eſe are ſaid to 


be covetous, ſuperſtitious, 
tive, and treacherous. 
The Berebers, or, as oy ſtile themſelves, the antient 
natives, are people who ſtill follow their on cuſtoms, 
uſe their antient language, and live in huts on the moun- 
tains, for the ſake of enjoying their liberty, they having 
never yet been entirely fſubdued. | 39's 
The Arabs are here very numerous, and range from 
place to place with their herds, cultivate the plains, and 
ſow corn on the moſt fertile ſpots. Theſe are equally 
fond of liberty; and though they pay a kind of tribute, 
live under cheyks of their own race and chooſing. Some 
of their tribes live rather upon plunder than induftry; and 
cannot eaſily be ſuppreſſed, as th nerally live in ſome 
of the moſt ĩnacceſſible parts of the mountains, from 
which they make their excurſions into the low lands, and 
attack the caravans who come in their way. "wo 
Ie Jews were alſo for the moſt part obliged to fly out 
'of Spain and Portugal ; and, though they have a very 
bad character, are ſuffered to be the chief traders, fac- 
tors, minters, and bankers in the empire; and it is faid, 
that, by their frauds and impoſitions, they make themſelves 
_—_— amends for the heavy taxes with which they are 
The renegadoes, though leſs numerous than in Al- 
giers and Tunis, yet made a diſtinct claſs of people; but 
are almoſt as much deteſted by the reſt of the inhabitants 
as by the Chriſtians. - Theſe guard the gates of the royal 
aces and fortified places; and ſome of them are diſtri- 
uted among the governors of the provinces, who are to 
employ them as occaſion . d tex x, 
The ſlaves make another conſiderable claſs; they are 
here alſo very numerous, and are much more inhumanly 
treated than in Algiers and Tunis. Theſe all belong to 
the king, who dis them to be employed in the hardeſt 
labour, and the vileſt offices, almoſt without intermiſſion. 
The poor pittance allowed them daily conſiſts of a pound 
cake of coarſe barley-bread, dipped in a little oil, which 


great cheats, jealous, vindic- 


C \ 


they are ſometimes forced to put in their mouths with 


one hand, while the other is employed in ſome. painful 
drudgery. Their dreſs: conſiſts of a long coarſe woollen 
coat, with a hood; which ſerves them for cap, ſhirt, coat, 
and breeches. In this wretched ſituation they are har- 
neſſed im carts with mules and aſſes, and more unmerci- 
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being quite exhauſted by hunger, thirſt, and fati 
Their lodging at night is 2 eo Me dungeon, bn 
ten yards in diameter, into which they deſcend by a rope- 
ladder, which is afterwards drawn up, and the mouth of 
the priſon covered with an iron grate. In ſhort, theſe 
cruel wretches take a ſingular pleaſure in tormenting theſe 
unhappy people: they, however, except thoſe that are 
married from hard labour, a favour which is indulged the 
women, on account of their breeding and nurſing a new 
brood of flaves ; but theſe are neither better fed, clothed 
or Ip than the reſt. F 
he language of this country is the Arabeſk, or m 
dern Arabie, which is ſpoken * only in ge ities, 
towns, villages, and tents of this empire,” but is under 
ſtood throughout all Barbary, and indeed throughout the 
Turkiſh dominions. | | 
The dreſs of the people of Morocco is not ungraceful. 
The men wear ſhort ſhirts, with very broad ſleeves that 
ſometimes hang down ; but are more frequently tucked 
__ keep them cool. They have linen breeches tied 
about their waiſt next their ſkin, Over their ſhirt the 
wear a cloth-veſt, or waiſtcoat, very ſhort, made to fit 
cloſe to the body, and faſtened with ſmall buttons and 
loops ſet cloſe together, which is often embroidered with 
old or ſilver thread. Round the waiſt they tie a ſcarf of 
ilk or ſtuff, in which. they ſtick large knives, with the 
handles either of ſome valuable metal or ivory inlaid, and 
the ſheaths are tipt with ſilver. Their outer garment is 
either the alhague, or the albornooce ; the — is a 
piece of fine white woollen ſtuff, five or ſix yards in length, 
and about one and a half broad, which they wrap round 
them above and below their arms, a dreſs which reſembles 
the drapery of antique figures: the albornooce is either 
made of cloth or woollen ſtuff napped, and has ſome te- 
ſemblance to a ſhort cloak ; but is joined a little way be- 
fore, from the neck downwards, having two or three rows 
of ſhort ſtripes worked in the ſtuff, and fringed at the 
ends: the bottom and ſides are edged with a deep fringe, 
and at the neck behind there hangs a peaked cowl, with 
a toſſel at the end. With this cowl they can cover their 
heads to keep off the weather. On their heads, which 
always keep ſhaved, they wear a little red cap, 
which they make into a turban by rolling muſlin about 
it ; but when they go into the country they wear a hand- 
ſome cane hat, to keep off the ſun. The alcaides have 
a broad leather belt, embroidered with gold, in which 
they hang their ſcimitars. They all go bare-legged, 
but wear flippers of red or yellow leather, without heels. 
The Moors in general dreſs after this manner, without 
any other difference than in the richneſs and fineneſs of 
the ſtuffs, only the upper garment worn by the poor is a 
Ware, thick, woollen cloth with holes at the top to put 
their arms through, inſtead of ſleeves: this reaches to their 
knees, and hangs looſe about their bodies. 
Whenever the women go abroad, they dreſs nearly like 
the men, their upper garment being the alhague juſt men- 
tioned, with which they cover their heads, bringing it 
down over their foreheads cloſe to their eyes, and under- 
neath tie a piece of white cloth to hide the lower part of 
the face. The alhague covers all but their legs, which, 
when they are at home, or viſit from the tops of their 
houſes, are generally naked; only ſome ladies of ſuperior 
rank have their drawers-ſo long that they reach to their 
feet, and hang in great looſe folds about their legs. They 
wear the ſame kind of ſlippers as the men. Within doors 
they have only a fingle binder about their foreheads, and 
their hair hangs behind in two large plaits at full length. 
They alſo wear at home a veſt open from the boſom to 
the waiſt, to ſhew their embroidered ſmocks, and faſten 
large pieces of muſlin to the -fleeves of their veſt, which 
hang down very low, in the manner of ruffles. They 
wear a ſhort petticoat over their drawers, have large ear- 
rings in their ears, with bracelets on their arms and legs. 
he women are remarkable for their fine eyes, and 
ſome of them have beautiful ſkins, which Mr. Win- 
dus, one of the Engliſh ambaſſador's retinue, in the year 
1720, ſays they had ſometimes, an opportunity of obſerv- 
ing; and though a man might live a year in one of their 
towns without ſeeing the ſace of a Mooriſn woman in the 


fully laſhed foro the leaſt inadvertency or intermiſſion of 


their labour, though perhaps ſolely owing to their ſtrength I the fields, or ſaw them on the 
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Moors were in ſight, they would unveil, and laugh till 
the appearance of one obliged them to conceal their faces 
again. | | | 
The above author obſerves, that the men are of a 
ſwarthy complexion, intermixed with a race of well- 
looking men, ſomewhat fairer than the reſt, They are 
1 ly luſt , ſtrong-limbed, active, laborious, and en- 
uring with ſurpriſing refolution the heats of ſummer and 
the cold rains of winter. Thus a meſſenger will go from 
Tetuan to Mequinez, which is a hundred and fifty miles, 
for a Barbary ducat, of the value of three ſhillings and 
ſix-pence; and when caught in a ſtorm of rain, will 
only look out for a buſh or high ſtone, and fitting down 
on his hams, with his back towards it, remain in that 
poſture the whole night ; or, if the weather be fair, will 
wrap himſelf up in his cloaths, and paſs the night ſleep- 
ing on the graſs. Tis ſaid that the moſt famous footmen 
will go a hundred and eighty miles in three days. They 
ſwim the rivers, even in the depth of winter, if not de- 
terred by the rapidity of the current; and wher they take 
a journey of ſeven or eight days, carry only alittle meal 
and a few raiſins or figs in a ſmall goat's ſkin, They have 
no poſts for carrying letters in this country; the uſual 
way of ſending them being by foormen, who are almoſt 
as expeditious as horſes : nor have they any kind of wheel- 
carriage; for they remove their light goods from place to 
place on horſes, but make uſe of camels when they 
carry a conſiderable diſtance, great quantities of corn, 
hides, or the like. N 

Their viſits are ny ſhort, and laſt no longer than 
the buſineſs which occaſions them requires; the viſitor 
being only treated with coffee, or ſherbet, and a pipe of 
tobacco, except on particular occaſions. "The women 
have their peculiar apartments, where they receive their 
female vifitors ; and from which even their huſbands are 
excluded. | | 

When a Moor is diſpoſed to give an entertainment to 
his neighbours,” his women go to the top of the houſe, 
where they continue till the gueſts are gone. "Their en- 
tertainments-general] confiſ of cuſcuſu, which is thus 
made : they put fine flour into a large flat pan, and moiſt- 
ening it with water, roll it up into ſmall balls. Theſe 
they put into a kind of cullender, that ſerves for the cover 
of a pot, in which meat and fowls are ſtewing; whence it 
receives the heat and ſteam. As ſoon as it is enough, it 
is put into a diſh, and ſtrong broth being poured over it, 
they put in the meat and fowls, and ſerve it up. Their 
diſhes are either pewter or earthen-ware, wide at the 
top and narrow at the bottom, ſomewhat like a high 
crowned hat turned with the crown downwards. 

They fit crofs-legged on the floor, placing their diſhes 
on a large piece of Morocco leather, that ſerves both for 
table and table-cloth. While they eat a ſervant ſtands by 
with a great bowl of water in one hand, and a narrow 
long piece of blue linen in the other, to wipe their right 
hands, with which they pull the victuals to pieces, it be- 
ing generally ſtewed to rags. They never uſe the left 
hand in eating, becauſe that is always uſed on neceſſary 
and leſs —— occaſions. | | BEN 

They eat without ſpeaking, and after their meals drink 
water or ſherbet, their religion forbidding them the uſe 
of wine and all other intoxicating liquors ;' yet moſt of 
them will get drunk with ſtrong drink of any kind, if 
they can get it. They are ſo very fond of butter-milk, 
which is their chief defert, that when they would ſpeak 
of the extraordinary ſweetneſs of any ing, they com- 
pare it with that. A large black pitcher of it is uſually 
brought in with a wooden tladle, which is preſented to 
the moſt conſiderable perſon,” and from him it paſſes 
ſeveral times round the company. | © 

They bury their butter in the ground to make it keep, 
and do not diſlike it when it is three or four years old. 

They alſo wrap up the cauls, ſuet, and fat of cows, 
ſheep, and' goats, in great rolls, which in winter are ſold 
to the poor inſtead of butter. Their bread is, however, 
extremely cheap and good 


When they are in their houſes they are always fitting 
or lying on mats; and if they ever go out on foot, it is 
— Furher than to do ru viſit, unleſs their buſineſs | 
requires it; but they daily ſpend five or ſix hours before | 
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tremely ridiculous for any one to walk up and dowu 3 
room: “ Why, ſay they, ſhould a man remove from 
one end of the room to the other, without apparent 
cauſe? Cannot he as well ſtay where he is, as go 
to the other end; meerly to come back again ?” 

It is here reckoned ſo ſhameful a thing for a man to 
make water in a ſtanding poſture, that thoſe who are 
found guilty of it are excluded from being evidence in 
any trial, Whether this be in order to prevent any drop 
of their urine falling upon their cloaths, which th 
eſteem a legal defilement, is not eaſily determined; they 
are, however, very careful to ſquat down, like the fe- 
males, whenever they make this evacuation. . | 

The women in labour have alſo a ſtrange ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom of ſending to a ſchool for five little boys, four of 
whom are directed to hold the four corners of a cloth, in 
each of which an egg is tied, and running with it through 
the ſtreets, ſing prayers alternately ; upon which the 
Moors come out of their hoùſes with bottles or pitchers of 
water, which they pour into the middle of the cloth ; and 

by this means they expect to have an eaſy and quick 


delivery. 
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Of the Government of Myrvcco, the deſpotic Power of the Em- 
peror, his Titles, Laws; Revenue, Navy, Land- Forces, 
—_— of making War, and the Puniſhments inflifted on 

riminals, 3 5 


HERE is not, perhaps, upon earth à more deſpotic 
overnment than that of Morocco; for their reli- 

gion, laws, antient cuſtoms, and inbred prejudices, all 
conſpire to render the monarch abſolute, and to confirm 
the ſubjects in the moſt abſolute flavery. The king, or 
emperor, who has the title of ſharif, is not only allowed 
to have an uncontroulable property and power over the 
lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, but even over theit 
conſciences too, he being the only perſon who, as the 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet, ſets up for being the principal in- 
interpreter of the Koran, and appoints all the judges 
under him. Whenever therefore any of his laws are en- 


acted and proclaimed, as they are commonly done by his 


governors in all places of his dominions, that none may 
plead ignorance, they are every where received with an 
implicit and religious ſubmiſſion. His ſubjects are even 
bred up with a notion, that thoſe that die in the execu- 
tion of his commands are immediately admitted into 
Paradiſe; and thoſe that have the honour to die by his 
hand to a ſtill greater degree of happineſs there. 
it is not ſurpriſing that we find on the one fide ſuch 
cruelty, oppreſſion, and tyranny ; and on the other ſuch 
paſſive ſubmiſſion and abſect ſlavery. 


When the honourable Charles Stuart, ambaſſador 


from England, appeared before the emperor of Morocco, 
he was mounted on a black horſe, which the negroes 
fanned, and beat off the flies with cloths, while an um- 
brella was kept conſtantly twitling over the emperor's 


head, to produce a little wind; the man that carried it 


taking care to move as the horſe did, that the ſun might 
not ſhine upon him. His dreſs differed little from” that 
of his baſhas; but the hilt of his ſcimitar was of gold, 
ſet with large emeralds ; his ſaddle was covered with 
ſcarlet cloth, embroidered with gold; with one piſtol in 
a cloth caſe on the left ſide. His baſhas proſtrated them 
ſelves before him, Kiſſed the ground, and riſing, went up 
to him and kiſſed his feet: which they all do very oſten 


when he talks to them, and then tetire backwards into | 


their places, 

The 
he was named Mul 
years of age, about PA 


3th 


Whence 


Empefor treated the ambaſſador with great civility; 
Abdallah, and ee 
y of which he had ſpent on the 
throne; but though his behaviour to the Engliſh was full 
of civility, our author obſerves, he might juſtly Ve term- 
ed a monſter in the human form, and one of the moſt 
bloody tyrants that ever plagued mankind; for his life 
was one continued ſcene of exactions, murders,” and the 
moſt hotrid' acts of cruelty, daily exerciſed” on his ſlaves 
and his wretched ſubjects: yet this monſter was eſteem- 


their doors, ſitting on their hams, for they think it ex- ed a = was continually proſtrating himſelf on the” 
, | +l | earth, 
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earth, to offer up his petitions to heaven, and perpetually | 


exerciſing wanton acts of inhumanity. By his four wives, 
and the many thouſand women he had had in his ſeraglio, 
during his long reign,. he is ſaid to have had ſeven hun- 


dred ſons able to mount a horſe ; but the number of his 


daughters is unknown. 
; On the ambaflador's going to viſit, one of the emperor's 
ſons, the prince received him fitting on a ſilk carpet, 
wrought with gold in large flowers. He had two black 
boys 55 bim, one of them dreſſed in a veſt of black 
and white flowered velvet, the other's was of yellow vel- 
vet ſpeckled with black, The prince's garment was of 
rich cloth of gold. The Engliſh had chairs brought 
them, and ſat down for ſome time, the ambaſſador talk- 
ing to the prince by one of the captives, who reſted him- 
ſelf on his hands and knees at the threſhold of the door; 
and, when he ſpoke to the prince, proſtrated himſelf almoſt 
cloſe to the ground. | 
The tyranny of the emperors of Morocco is chiefly ex- 
erciſed on the TE and flaves.; for the Arabs, who pay 
an involuntary tribute, are not to be treated with ſuch 
rigour. The zeal and attachment of the negroes who 
enjoy the principal power at court, entitle them to 
better treatment. During the laſt reign they gained a 
great aſcendency from Mul Iſhmael's mother being a 
negro. Theſe are better ſoldiers than the Moors ; and 
the tyrant who raiſes them to the higheſt poſt of truſt and 
authority, commits his perſon, treaſure, and concubines 
to their care; and encourages them, by his on example, 
to 7 over and oppreſs the natives. | 
he emperor has here eſtabliſhed a branch of deſpo- 
tiſm, which renders him extremely powerful and - for- 
midable ; that is, his being the ſole heir to all his ſubjects, 
in virtue of which he ſeizes on all their effects, and makes 
only ſuch proviſion for their families as he thinks proper ; 
frequently leaveing them entirely deſtitute of ſupport. 
To preſerve, however, ſome ſpecious ſhadow of juſtice, 
he allows the mufti a kind of ſuperiority. in ſpirituals, 
and the meaneſt fubje the power of ſummoning him be- 
fore the mufti's tribunal ; but the danger of ſuch an at- 
tempt, which. would probably be no leſs than death, is 
alone ſufficient to deter any man from it. 
The titles aſſumed by the emperors of Morocco are 
thoſt of moſt gracious, mighty, and noble emperor of 
Africa, king of Fez and Morocco, Tafilet, Suz, Dahra, 
and all the Algarbe and its territorics.in Africa; grand 
ſharif, or xarif, (that is ſucceſſor, or vicegerent) of the 
great prophet Mahomet. | 
The judges are either ſpiritual or temporal, or rather 
eccleſiaſtical and military: the mufti and cadis are 
judges in all religious and civil affairs ; and the baſhas, 
\. governors, alcaides, and other military officers, of thoſe 
affairs that relate to the ſtate and the army. "Theſe are all 
the moſt obſequious flayes to their prince, and the moſt 
rapacious tyrants to his ſuhjects; for from them they can 
obtain neither juſtice nor favour, without a bribe. In- 
deed it cannot be otherwiſe in an arbitrary government, 
where. the higheſt poſts are bought of the prince at a moſt 
extravagant rate, and onl enjoyed by paying an exorbi- 
tant tribute to him; and pps. the courtiers about the 
monarch's perſon to prevent their being ſupplanted by 
ſlanderers, or higher bidders. n 
Another very conſiderable branch of the revenue ariſes 
from the piratical trade, ,which brings the greater ſums 
into the emperor's treaſury, as he is at no expence, either 
in fitting out veſſels, or maintaining the men, and yet 
has a tenth both of all the cargo and of all the captives : 
beſides which he obtains all the reſt by paying fifty crowns 
r head; by which means he engtoſſes all the flaves, 
whoſe ranſom he fixes at a _ high rate ; and, while 
they ſtay, has all the profit of their labour, without 
allowing them any other maintenance than a little bread 
and oil ; nor any other aſſiſtance, when ſick, than what 
medicines, they receive gratis from a Spaniſh convent, 
which he tolerates, and which is forced to pay him 
an annual preſent for that toleration, beſides furniſhing 
the court with medicines, and the 


to work with lodging and diet. 


. Another branch of bis revenue conſiſts in the tenth 
part of all cattle, corn, fruit, honey, wax, hides, and 


. 


ether produce, which is exacted of the Arabs 
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flaves who are unable at beſ] 
I for the only mark of courage they ſhew, is their beginning 
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as well as of the natives, and are farmed by his 
baſhas, governors, and alcaides. * 

The _ and Chriſtians alſo pay a capitation ; the 
former of fix crowns per head on all males from fifteen 
N and upwards, beſides arbitrary impoſts and fines. 

hat on the Chriſtians for the liberty of trading in his 
dominions riſes and falls according to their number, and 
the commerce they carry on; and when once ſettled 
there, they cannot leave the country without forfeiting 


rebers, 


| all their debts and effects to the crown, 


The duties on imports and exports is another branch 
of his income; but as the trade of Morocco is not very 
conſiderable, the amount of it cannot be great. Indecd 
conſul Hatheld has computed the whole annual reve- 
nue to amount to no more than five hundred quintals of 
ſilyer, each quintal, or hundred weight, worth ſome- 
what above three hundred and thirty pounds fterling ; 
ſo that the whole, according to him, amounts to no 
more than one hundred ering thouſand pounds, a very 
{mall revenue for ſo large an empire; but the prince has 
little occaſion for money, ſince he has almoſt every thing 
without it; beſides, the neceſſaries and luxuries or lite 
are exceeding cheap. | ri 

The navy of Morocco is in the _ utmoſt degree in- 
conſiderable; in Mr. Braithwait's time, it conſiſted only 
of two ſhips of twenty guns each, the largeſt not above 
two hundred tons burthen; a French brigantine the 
had lately taken, and a few row veſſels; yet with the 
well manned, they made a great number of prizes. It 
is a ſingular happineſs to — Chriſtian. traders, that in 
this whole empire there is not one good harbour, that 
of Sallee, which is the beſt, being almoſt dry at low 
water, and has beſides a very inconvenient bar, which 
prevents ſhips of any burthen from entering; for had 
they better ports, they might be induced to make a 
greater figure at ſea. They alſo want timber for build- 
ing of ſhips, and tackle for rigging them, with which, 
as well as with powder and ſhort, they are furniſhed by 
England and Holland. So little formidable are they 
at fea, that about forty-years ago a: ſmall. Engliſh fri- 
gate of twenty guns, with an. ative commander, by 
taking ſome of their ſhips, and running others aſhore, 
ſtruck ſuch terror among them, that the name of cap- 
tain Delgarno, like that of ſome other warriors of di- 
ſtinguiſhed bravery, was uſed by the women of Sallee 
and Mamora to ſtill their — children. | 

The land forces, among which are the greateſt part 
of the renegadoes, are diſperſed in diſtant parts, to gar- 
riſon the caſtles, and forts on the frontiers. ._ The pay of 
theſe foot ſoldiers is no more than about three ſhillings 
and four-pence a month, with a ſmall, allowance of 
flour; and they appear half naked, and hall ſlarved. 
The Moors are neither much better paid, nor equip- 
ped; but the choiceſt troops, both of horſe and foot are 
the negroes, who being brought hither from the other 
ſide of the river Senegal, when young, are trained up 
for the army, and commonly make the beſt ſoldiers. 
Theſe are computed to amount, including both horſe 
and foot, to about forty thouſand, and the Moors are 
pretty near as many. Theſe laſt. forces are, however, 
neither, raiſed, — nor armed at the emperor's ex- 
pence ; but upon any expedition are ſent to him b 
the alcaides, evety one of which is obliged to furni 
his particular quota, according to the extent of his 
government: every town and village being obliged to 
maintain a number proportionable to its bigneſs, to be 
ready to march ready armed upon the fu ſt notice. 

heir martial ſkill and diſcipline is amazingly rude 
and imperfect, except in their dexterity in riding and 
horſemanſhip. When they engage an enemy, they 
place the horſe on the two wings, and the foot in the 
center, in the form of a creſcent, and where the ground 
will allow it, the infantry. are never more than two 
ranks deep; but theſe have neither diſcipline nor order, 
and are in ſuch dread of the cavalry of the enemy, that 
five hundred foot will be put to flight by fifty borſe- 
men. They at beſt make but a poor figute in the field; 


ge they 
the attack with a loud ſhout, which is followed by a ſhort 
| for victory. The cavalry neareſt to 


ejaculatory prayer 
[the per ce enfin of pegroes armed with guos, 
| | . piſtols, 
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| Piſtols, and ſcymiters, and that fartheſt ſrom him only 
with muſquets and lances. The infantry are — 1 
armed, ſome with guns, others with bows, ſlings, broad 
ſwords, ſhort pikes, and clubs. With theſe weapons 
they engage the enemy with a kind of enthuſiaſtic fury, 
rather than like a well diſciplined army; but if they 
meet with a brave oppoſition, or an unexpected re- 
pulſe, are eaſily routed; and when this is the caſe, are 
with great difficulty rallied again; eſpecially if the ene- 
my be of the ſame religion as themſelves. 

The Arabs and Berebers are ſeldom called in as auxi- 
liaries ; becauſe being under a forced ſubjection, they 
cannot be ſafely truſted. They are, however, required 
to furniſh the emperor's troops with corn, barley, cattle, 
butter, oil, honey, &c. wherever they encamp, The 
Arabs, who are very numerous, and at the ſame time 
brave and fond of liberty, would ſoon ſhake off the 
yoke, were they not kept under by the want of good 
arms, 

The puniſhments inflifted on criminals are the ſame 
as thoſe we ſhall find deſcribed in other parts of Bar- 
bary, except ſuch as flow from the arbitrary ſentence 
of their monarchs, as ſawing aſunder, either length or 
croſs-wiſe ; burning by flow fires, and other * 
of cruelty, that fill the mind with borror at the bare 
repetition ; eſpecially as they are frequently inflicted on 
the innocent, aud are the effects of jealouſy, revenge, 
detraction, and frequently of drunkenneſs or diſap- 
pointment. The renegadoes on attempting to return 
to Chriſtianity, are ſtripped quite naked, and anointed 
all over with tallow, and having a chain faſtened about 
their loins, are dragged from priſon to the place of exc- 
cution, and there burned. | 


SE CT. XII. 
Of the Religion, ſe” and Ignorance of the people 


Maorecco. 


HE, eſtabliſhed religion both among the Moors and 
; Arabs is the Mahometan, of the ſect of Melech. 
The Moors are in particular extremely ſuperſtitious, and 
expreſs a more than common abhorrence againſt all 
Chriſtians, to whom they uſually give the name of dogs. 
They on particular days are ſaid to place a variety of 
roviſions on the tombs: of their deceaſed relations; and 
Bo with them gold, filver, jewels, and other treaſures, 
to enable them to live the more at their eaſe in the other 
world. But theſe are rather Pagan than Mahometan 
ſuperſtitions. - They are alſo ſaid to dig their graves nar- 
row at the top, and broad at the bottom, in order to 
ive the deceaſed more room, and greater 1 ga- 
JE up their bones at the reſurrection ; on which ac- 
count they never inter two perſons in one grave. They 
a great veneration to theſe ſepulchres embelliſhing 
them with tomb-ſtones, cupolas' and other ornaments, 
forbidding all Chriſtians to approach them. *Every Fri- 
day, which 1s their ſabbath, theſe ſepulchres, are crowd- 
ed with men and women in a blue dreſs; but moſtly by 
the latter, they being allowed to repair thither to pay 
their tribute of tears and prayers for the dead; and by 
prieſts who have generally cells in the neighbourhood 
of the burying places, which are out of town, and for 
a little money join their devotions with a ſeeming zeal 
and fervency. | 
In their FRM they behave with great dece a 
ſeeming devotion, and if a man be convicted of having 


abſented himſelf from them during eight days, he is for | 


the firſt fault rendered incapable of being a witneſs in 
pre court of judicature, is fined for the ſecond, and 


burnt as a heretic for the third: but as for the women, 


rmitted to enter them, they being ob- 

235 — it home, or at the ſepulchres juſt men- 
key allow ſalvation for all of what nation. or reli- 
jon ſoever. that die before they are fifteen years of age; 

| but to none beyond it, except to the Mahometans of 
| their own ſet. They, like the other Mahometans, rec- 


, and | 


and madmen among their ſaints of the firſt 
| da. nn 2 to them after their death, Which 


fine mats. 
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are viſited with great devotion, and are eſteemed ſan- 
ctuaries for all crimes, except treaſon, ' As the Koran 
forbids all games of chance, that prohibition is ſo ſtrict- 
ly obſerved in Morocco, that the people of all ranks 
content themſelves with playing at cheſs, draughts, and 
the like games, and expreſs the utmbſt abhorrence for 
cards, dice, '&c. and if any perſon has loſt his mon 
at any game and complains of it, to the cady, he wi 
order it to be immediately reſtored to him, and the win- 
ner to be baſtinadoed or fined. Indeed they uſually 
play only for a treat of coffee, or ſome other trifle, 

hey ſuffer neither Chriſtians nor Jews to enter in- 
to their moſques, or to have any carnal converſation 
with their women; and if any of them are found guilty 
of either, they muſt turn Mahometans, or be burned 
or impaled alive. They are ſtrict obſervers of their 
ramadan or Jent; and the very corſairs, though the ba- 
ſeſt villains under the ſun, will keep this long faſt on 
ſhip-board, and if a renegado is found to neglect it, he 
is puniſhed with one or two hundred blows on the ſoles 
of 7 — 9 ö 

t muſt, however, be acknowledged that t the 
utmoſt regard to the name of 808, and — 4 Lats 
abhorrence of the impious cuſtom ſo much in vogue 
among many who call themſelves Chriſtians, of ſwear- 
ing upon the moſt trivial occaſions, which the greateſt 
reſentment cannot provoke them to, much leſs to uſe 
blaſphemous, and indecent expreſſions, in ſpeaking of 
the Supreme Being. Nor are they ever guilty of duel- 
ling or murder; they never kill but in war; for their 
religion allows of no pardon for murder, and it is with 
the utmoſt reluctance that they ever engage in battle 
with- thoſe of their own religion. 

They are no leſs commendable for their obſervance 
of ſome of their ſocial duties. Their reſpe& and obe- 
dience to their parents, ſuperiors, and even a younger 
brother to an elder, is very remarkable; for before them, 
they neither dare to fit or ſpeak without being bid. They 
are extremely jealous'of the honour of their wives, and 
impatient of the leaſt blemiſh, or ſuſpicion that is caſt 
upon it. They are moderate in their eating, and with 
reſpect to drinking wine and other intoxicating li- 
quors, it is forbidden by their law; and though this pro- 
hibition is perhaps the leaſt obſerved, many even of their 
great men indulging themſelves with drinking them pri- 
vately. However, thoſe perſons, of whatever rank, who 
abſtain from them, and regale themſelves only with 
coffee, ſherbet, and ſuch ſober liquors, are the moſt 
eſteemed, | 

The prieſts and doctors of the law are the only per- 


ſons of any learning, though a few of the people can 


read, write, and caſt accounts; even theſe are much 
neglected by their princes and nobles, many of whom, 
like the late emperor Muley Iſhmael, can neither write 
nor read, 4 are, however, fond of the 
tended ſcience of aſtrology, and place great confidence 
in charms, There are, however, ſome regular ſchools - 
in all their cities and great towns, for teaching children 
to read, write, and caft accounts; but all the books 
they are taught conſiſt only of ſome ſhort catechiſms, and 
the Koran. When a boy has once gone through the 
laſt, he is handſomely dreſſed, ſet upon'a horſe, and led 
in triumph through the town by the reſt of the ſchool 
boys. | 


SECT. XII. 
Of the Trade and Coins of Morocco. | 


"HE commerce carried on here is almoſt entirely 

confined to the Jews and Chriſtians, the Moors 
neither underſtand it, nor have any trading veſſels of 
their own ; whence the whole navigation is carried on 
by European ſhips, chiefly thoſe belonging to the En- 
oliſh and French; but this trade is not à fourth part ſo 
extenſive as it might be. | | ' | 

The principal -goods exported - are elephants teeth, 
oſtrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, 
dates, raiſins, olives, 'almonds, gum arabic, Giro wag 


The 


ing very 
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The uſual imports ate arms, bullets, gun-powder, | 
ware, iron in bars, lead, linen and woollen cloths, 

all which formerly paid a duty of ten per cent. but now 
only eight ; beſides which the ſhips trading to Morocco 
pay a barrel of gun-powder for entrance, with twelve 
more for loading and anchorage, and twelve to the cap- 
tain of the port. Vet veſſels failing to and from Gi- 
braltar, pay but half that outs this being an indul- 


gence granted by the late Mule Iſhmael, Who had a 
particular regard for the Engliſh, more than for any 
other Europeans. The Engliſh and French conſulage 


is eight dollars, and every French and Spaniſh ſhip pays 
three more to the hoſpital. or convent, of Spaniſh friars. 
founded there for the benefit of Chriſtian flayes. But 
what is extremely detrimental to their commerce, is 
their diſhoneſty ; for they are ſaid to cheat all the ſtran- 

they can, both in their weights and meaſures, par- 


ticularly in their ſilver coin, which beſides its wear, is 
generally clipped by the Jews; ſo that if a, man does 
of ſcales in his pocket, he is ſure to 


pot carry a pair 
cheated. 
They alſo carry on a conſiderable trade by land by 
heir caravans, which ſet out twice a year from Fe to 
ecca and Medina, and carry variety of their woollen 
manufactures, ſome of which are very fine and beautiful 
beſides Morocco leather, cochineal, indigo, and oftrich 
feathers : in return for which they bring ſilks, muſlins, 
and a variety of drugs. They likewiſe ſend large cara- 
vans into Nigritia, conſiſting of many thouſand camels, 
which the length of the way and the difficulty of the 
paſſage, through deſarts void of proviſions and water, 
render abſolutely neceſſary, every other camel bein load- 
ed with water and proviſions: the others carry filk and 
woollen goods, oil, ſalt, beads, &c. which they ex- 
change with the natives for negro ſlaves, oſtrich feathers, 
"> and gold duſt. 
he coin of Morocco is of three ſorts, the loweſt, 
called a fluce, is a ſmall piece of copper a little leſs- than 
a farthing ; twenty of theſe make a blankit, which is a 
ſmall filver coin worth about two-pence Engliſh. This 
laſt is moſt in uſe, and for want of being milled is ſo 
liable to. be clipt by the Jews, that if care be not taken 
to weigh them, one is ſure to be a loſer ; for though 
oth the Jews and Moors will uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to put them off, yet if they be light they will refuſe to 
take them, except by weight, in order to be melted again; 
for the Jews being both clippers and coiners, ge: con- 
ſiderably by both. They alſo exchange good money for. 
bad; for which, beſides the payment o the difference, 
they extort an extravagant premium, This renders trad- 
troubleſome, becauſe if one of theſe pieces be 
| but cracked it will be refuſed ; and yet large 7 pony 
are generally made in that coin, gold being very cares. 
Ide only gold coin current in this country is the du- 
cat, which is not unlike that of Hungary, and is worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling ; and three of them make a 
moidore. Merchants accompts are kept by ounces, each 
of which contains four blankits, and four of theſe laſt 
make a ducat accompt, or, as they ſtile it, a metical. 
But in payments to the government they require no leſs , 
than ſeventeen and a half for a gold ducat. Theſe laſt 
ounces and ducats, or meticals, are imaginary. - With 
reſpect to the three real ſpecies above - mentioned, the 
Mahometan religion not permitting them to bear the effigy 
of the prince, or of any other perſon, they are only ſtamp- 
ed with ſome Arabic characters. ö 
With reſpe& to gold or ſilver foreign coin, it is only 
valued "The j to its weight,' and as if it was to be 


melted. The Jews here make a conſiderable profit, not 
only in the exchange of it, but in leſſening and even de- 
ing it, which renders it dangerous. to take any from 
them without the touch-ſone and the ſcales. 
- 5 SS GK RAY ft 
Of the "Kingdom of AL OI EAS. : 
Tes Situation, Extent, Provinces, Soil, and Climate. | 


bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea; 


| 4 Deſcription of the princpal Places in the irn Govern- 


WV now come to the kin | lom of Algiers, which is 


which is ſituated on the ſouthern part of the province 
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on the eaſt by the river Zaine, the antient Tuſca, which 


AtGttrs, 


ſeparates it from Tunis; on the ſouth by the Zahara, or 
the Deſart; and on the weſt by the 1 of Twunt 
and the mountains of Trata, which ſeparates it from | 
Morocco; extending in length, according to Dr. Shaw 
from ſixteen minutes weſt longitude from London to the 
river Zaine in nine degrees ſixteen minutes eaſt, or four 
hundred and ſixty miles. To the weſt it is generally a- 
bout ſixty miles broad, but the eaſtern part is no — 
* a hundred miles in breadth. 
is country is at preſent divided into three provi 
that of Tremeſen, or Tlemſen, to the weſt; the — 
of Titterie, which lies to the ſouth; and Conſtantia, 
— 1 mm tothe caſt. Each of theſe provinces is govern- 
ed by a bey, or viceroy, appointed 
ure by beys bo 2 . ppointed and removed at plea- 
e remarkable chain of mountains, ſometimes 
between this country and the Zahara, and at — 
reckoned within the dominions of Algiers, is thought to 
be a continuation of Mount Atlas; though theſe moun- 
tains are far from being ſo high as they have been repre- 
ſented by the antients ; for the above excellent author ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe parts which he has ſeen are near] 
equal to ſome of the moſt lofty mountains in our iſland, 
and he queſtions whether they are any where ſo high as 
the Alps or the Appenines. If you form, ſays he 
C the idea of a number of hills of the perpendicular 
height of four, five, or fix hundred yards, with an 
ealy aſcent, adorned with groves of fruit and foreſt. 
trees, riſing ſucceſſively one behind another, with here 
and there a rocky precipice, and place upon its fide or 
ſummit, a village, encompaſſed with a mud-wall, you 
will have a juſt and lively idea of one of theſe * 
tains, and will have no occaſion to heighten the pic- 
„ture with the imaginary nocturnal flames, the 0 
6c dious ſounds, or. the laſcivious revels of the fictitiou 
8 —_ 9 to them by the antients.“ 
I wunt an mountains of Trara form 
confines of the province of Tremeſen, as 1 Ma- 
ſaffran, at near two hundred miles'diftance, bounds it to 
the caſt, * This province is almoſt equally diſtributed into 
mountains and valleys Twunt, the frontier village of 
the Algerines, is ſituated about four leagues to the ſouth- 
welt of Cape Hone, and is defended by a ſmall fort. This 
Cape is the largeſt and one of the moſt- conſpicuous pro- 
montories to the eaſtward of the river Malya. * 
The climate of Algiers is for the moſt part fo mode- 
rate, that the country enjoys a conſtant verdure, the leaves 
of the trees being neither parched. by the heat of ſummer 
nor nipt by the cold of winter. They begin to bud in 
February; in April the fruit is in its full Ee, and moſt 
of it is ripe-in May. The grapes are fit to gather in June; 
and their figs, olives, and nuts in Auguft : but this is 
not every where the caſe, for the foil differs greatly, ſome 
parts being exceſſively hot, dry, and barren ; and on that 
account lie uncultivated, the inhabitants in general being 
very negligent about agriculture : other parts, eſpecially 
the mountainous places of Tenez, Bugia, and Algiers 
Proper, are fertile in corn and other grain, and variety 
of fruits 3 others afford plenty of excellent paſturage, 
eſpecially the northern coaſt of Tremeſen; while the 
ſouthern ſide, and other parts at a diſtance from the ſea- 
coaſt, . being wild and barren, harbour a great variety of 
wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, buffaloes, wild boars, ſtags, 
porcupines, oſtriches, and wild fowl; on which account 
they have few towns, and thoſe but thinly peopled, when 
compared with the cities near the fea; yet being advan- 
tageoully ſituated for an inland trade, carry on a confider- 
" 3 with Biledulgerid, and other countries to 
the out. N | 
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ment of Algiers ; particularly the Cities of T. Oran, 
Arzew, Aoftagan, and 7. * | 7 5 * | 


E ſhall begin in the weſtern government of Algiers 
with the deſcription of Tremeſen, or, doing | 
to the pronounciation of the Moors and Arabs, Tlemſen, 


of 
the 
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the ſame name, in thicty-four degrees forty minutes north 
latitude, and in three degrees ten minutes weſt longitude, 
about thirty miles from the ſea, and ninety ſouth-weſt of 
the city of Oran. It is ſeated on a riſing ground below 
a range of rocky precipices, upon the firſt ridge of which 
is a Jong narrow piece of level ground, watered by many 
ſprings, which, uniting their ſtreams, fall in a variety of 
caſcades, on their deſcent towards the city ; the weſter- 
molt of theſe rivulets turning a' variety of mills. 

Tremeſen is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, forty cubits 
high, flanked with towers, and made of mortat compoſed 
of lime, ſand, and ſmall pebbles, which being well 
tempered and wrought in a frame, in the ſame manner 
as thoie deſcribed at Mequinez, have acquired a ſolidity 
and ſtrength not inferior to that of ſtone, The gates of 
the city, which are five in number, have draw-bridges 
before them, with other fortifications ; and it is alſo de- 
fended by a ſpacious caſtle, built in the modern way with 
courts, halls, and convenient barracks for the janizaries. 
In the city is a large reſervoir of water, conducted thither 
by a ſubterraneous channel, and from thence the uſual 
demands of, the city are ſupplied ; for which purpoſe the 
water 1s conducted from thence to the caſtle, the moſques, 
and other places. | 

In the weſt part of the city is a ſquare baſon, of Mooriſh 
workmanſhip, two hundred yards long, and about half 
as broad; in which, according to a tradition of the in- 
habitants, the kings of Tremeſen took the diverſion of 
failing ; while, at the ſame time, their ſubjects were 
taught the art of navigation : but it appears more proba- 
ble, that this baſon was deſigned as a reſervoir in caſe bf 
a ſiege, and to preſerve at all other times a quantity of 
water ſufficient to refreſh and fertilize the fine gardens 
and plantations below the city. 

Tremeſen, ,while it was the capital of the kingdom, 
was divided into ſeveral wards, or partitions, by ſtrong 
walls, in order, perhaps, the better to put a ſtop to any 
inteſtine commotion, or to prolong a ſiege. There were 
two of theſe diviſions in the time of Edreſi, each of which 
might be conſidered as a diſtinct city, theſe being of an 
oblong ſquare figure, incloſed by a wall of the ſame 
ſtruQure with that of the city. In the year 1562 Tre- 
meſen contained no leſs than twenty-five thouſand well 
built houſes, with large ſtreets, and a multitude of fine 

ublic buildings ; particularly five large colleges, beſides 
. hoſpitals, &c. But, about the year 1670, Haſſan, 
dey of Algiers, laid the . — part of the city in ruins, 
as 2 puniſhment for the diſaffection of its inhabitants; ſo 
that now ſcarcely a ſixth part remains of this famous 
metropolis, which was about four miles in circumference. 
Out of a hundred and fifty moſques there remain no more 
than eight, each of which has a tower of the Doric order, 
adorned with marble columns ; and of a hundred and 
fixty public baths, only four are now remaining. The 
Jews had ten ſynagogues, but all of them are gone to 
decay ; and among the ruins are ſeveral ſhafts of pillars 
and other fragments of Roman antiquities, 

The firſt town on the coaſt worthy of notice, on pro- 
ceeding from the dominions of Morocco, is the city of 
Oran, the reſidence of a bey. This was formerly a place 
of great reſort, and contained fix thouſand houſes, chiefly 
inhabited by clothiers and weavers ; and thither came 
the Venetian, Genoeſe, and Catalonian merchants, for 
the ſake” of trade. It is fituated in the thirty-ſeventh 
degree forty minutes north latitude, and had ſeveral no- 
ble moſques, beſides caravanſeras, hoſpitals, baths, and 
other public buildings; but it is now much reduced 
from its antient extent and grandeur, and is no more 
than about a mile in compaſs. ho 

It is fituated on the ſea-coaſt upon the mn and 
near the foot, of a high mountain, on the ſummit of which 
are two caſtles. Within half a furlong of this mountain 
is another caſtle, in a ſituation ſomewhat higher than the 
two former, with a large valley between them; whence 
their reſpettive ridges are ſo remarkably diſunited, that 
they not only form. a moſt convenient land-mark, but 
render all the approaches from the latter to the former 
impraRicable. Fo the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt two other 
caſtles are erected upon the ſame level with the lower 
part of the town, but ſeparated from it by a deep windin 
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ſide of the city. In the upper part of this valley is 
ſpring of excellent water, which, forming a tivulet, adapts 
its courſe to the ſeveral windings of the valley, and, 
paſſing under the walls, plentifully ſupplies the city with 
water. At every opening of this valley appears a proſpect 
perfectly romantic, conſiſting of the intermingled view of 
precipices, plantations of orange-trees, and rills of water 
trickling down from the rocks, and forming cool and 
delightful retreats, Near this fine ſpring is another caſtle, 
which is alſo an important defence to the city. Three of 
theſe caſtles are regular poligons; but the higheſt upon 
the ridge; and the eaftertheſd of thoſe before the town, 
are built like our old Engliſh caſtles; with battlements 
and loop- holes. | | 8 

Oran has only two gates, and both of theſe open into 
the valley. That neareſt to the port is named the Gate 
of the ſea, and has over it a large ſquare tower, which 
upon occaſion might be — into a fort, Adjoining 
to the upper gate is an oblong battery; and a citadel, 
raiſed on the higheſt part of the city towards the north- 
weſt, has all its angles mounted with cannon, while the 
lower and oppoſite corner is defended by a regular baſtion; 

This city was taken by the Spaniards in the year 1505, 
after which they built ſeveral beautiful churches and other 
edifices in the Roman ſtile 3 and alſo imitated.the Romans 
in carving upon the friezes, and other-convenient places, 
inſcriptions in their own language in large characters: 
but after this city had continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards above two hundred years, it was retaken by the 
Algerines in the year 1708. 

At the diſtance of three miles from Oran is Arzew, the 
antient Arſenaria, behind which the country extends in 
rich champain grounds; but on the other fide is a view 
of the ſea from precipices that are a natural ſafe-guard to 
the place, The water now uſed by the inhabitants is 
drawn from wells below theſe precipices ; but being be- 
neath the ſurface of the ſea, it is brackiſh. In order to 
procure the advantage of freſh water, the antient city was 
erected on ciſterns cut in the rock, which received that 
which fell in rains; but though theſe refervoirs {till ſub- 
ſiſt, they are applied to a very different ufe, and ſerve 
the inhabitants as caves to dwell in. Some ruins of the 
antient — are ſtill to be ſeen; capitals, ſhafts, and 
baſes of columns being ſcattered about. Dr. Shaw ob- 
ſerves, that a well wrought Corinthian capital of Parian 
marble, when he was there, ſupported a ſmith's anvil ; 
and that he accidentally diſcovered a beautiful Moſaic 
pavement through the rents of a ragged carpet ſpread over 
it; and that there is here alſo a ſepulchral chamber, fifteen 
feet ſquare, built plain, without niches or any other orna- 
ments, though there are ſeveral Latin inſcriptions” in 
Roman capitals on the walls. | 

At the diſtance of five miles to the ſouthward of Arzew 
is a large ſpace of ground filled with pits, from which 
the neighbouring people are ſupplied with ſalt. Theſe 
ſalt-pits take up an area of about ſix miles in compaſs, 
ſurrounded with mountains. This ſpace is in winter a 
lake, but in ſummer the water is exhaled by the heat of 
the ſun, and the ſalt left behind cryſtallized. This com- 
modity, from the facility of digging it, and the ſhortneſs 
of carriage to the adjacent port, would, under any other 
overnment, be an invaluable branch of trade, the pits 

eing inexhauſtible. 24% 

About ſixty miles to the eaſt of Oran is Moſtagan, or 
Moſtagannin, which is built in the form of a theatre, 
with a full proſpect of the. ſea ; and on every other ſide 
is ſurrounded with hills, which hang over it. In one of 
the vacant ſpaces, about the middle of the town, are the 
remains of an old Mooriſh caſtle, which, from its form, 
appears to have been built before the invention of fire- 
arms, The north-weſt corner of the city, which over- 
looks the park, is encompaſſed with a wall of hewn- 
ſtone, and has another caſtle built in a more regular man- 
ner, and defended by 2 Turkiſh garriſon. - But theſe 
being over-looked by the adjacent hills, the chief ſecu- 
rity of the place lies in the-citadel, which, being erected 
upon one of the juſt mentioned eminences, commands 
both the city and the adjacent country. The' town is 
well ſupplied with water, and its haven is ſafe and com- 
modious. Behind it runs Mount Magaraba, which is ſo 


valley, which ſeryes as a natural trench to the ſou 
| ir | 


| 


called from the Magarabas, its inhabitants, who are de- 
6 H © ny ſcended 
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| ſcarce ſixty miles either in breadth or length, The ſea 


ſcended ſrom the Berebers. This mount extends about | 
thirty miles from eaſt to weſt along the coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean. Theſe Magarabas live in tents, feed a great 
quantity of flocks, and annually pay ten thouſand crowns 
to the dey of Algiers. 
About fifty miles to the eaſt of Moſtagan, is the city 
of Tenez, ſituated at the foot of a hill, and about a 
league from. the ſea, where it has a convenient port. 
This city with its territory were once ſubject to the 
kings of Tremiſen; but the inhabitants taking advan- 
tage of the inteſtine broils by which that kingdom was 
divided, choſe a king of. their own : yet ey enjoyed 
their independence but a ſhort time; for their little ſtate 
became ſoon after a prey to the Algerines, who have 
kept a ſtrong garriſon in it ever ſince. 5 
ides in the caſtle, which was once the royal palace. 
The adjacent territory is very fertile in corn, fruits, and 
urage, and produces honey and wax. | 
Still farther to the eaſtward is the city of Sherſhel, 
the inhabitants of which are famous for making ear- 
then veſſels, ſteel and ſuch hard-ware as is wanted by 
the neighbouring Arabs. It only conſiſts of low tiled 
houſes, and is a mile in circumference, though it was 
once the ſeat of one of the petty kings of the country. 
It is ſituated amidſt the ruins of a city that was once 
little inferior in extent to Carthage, Theſe ruins are ; 
proof of its former magnificence ; for they abound with 
fine capitals, the ſhafts of columns, capacious <ifterns, 
and beautiful Moſaic pavements. The water of the 
river Haſhem, as it is now called, was conveyed thither 
through a large and noble aqueduct, little inferior to 
that of Carthage, in the loſtineſs and ſtrength of its 
arches, ſeveral fragments of which are to be found 
among the neighbouring mountains and vallies, and are 
inconteſtible proofs of the grandeur and beauty of the 
workmanſhip. 'Two conduits were alſo brought from 
the mountains to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt ; theſe ſtill 
ſubſiſt, and as they furniſh Sberſhel with excellent wa- 
ter, while that of the wells are brackiſh, they may be 
conſidered as two - of ineſtimable value, left to 
the inhabitants of this town by the ancients. 1 
The ſituation of this place was nobly adapted to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of ſtrength and beauty. It was fe- 
cured from the incroachment of the fea by a wall near 
forty feet high, ſupported buttreſſes, and winding 
near two miles along the feveral creeks of the ſea- 
ſhore, The city was on a level for two furlongs with- 
in this wall, afterwards gradually roſe for the ſpace 
of a mile, to a conſiderable height, extending over a 
variety of ſmall hills and vallies. 
This ancient city appears, by. many circumſtances, to 
have been the Julia Cæſaria of the Romans, which was 
" the ſee of a biſhop. The inhabitants have a tradition, 
that the city was deſtroyed by an earthquake, and that 
the port, which was once large and commodious, was 
reduced to its preſent wretched ſtate, by the arſenal, 
and the other adjacent buildings being thrown into it 
by the concuflions. The Cothon, which had a commu- 
ks Soy with the weſtern part of the port, affords a 
roof of the truth of this tradition; for when the ſea 
s low and calm, there are diſcovered all over the area, 
maſly pillars, and pieces of great walls, that can ſcarce - 
ly be conceived to come there by any other means than 
by ſome violent ſhocks of an earthquake. Indeed, no 
place could be better contrived for the ſafety of their 
veſſels than this Cothon, which was fifty yards ſquare, 
and in every part of it ſecure from the wind, the ſwell 
and the current of the ſen, which are troubleſome 
enough in the port. Ja: 
Ide country round the city is extremely fertile, and 
well watered by ſeveral b On the banks of one 
them is an old ruined town, under a high rocky pre- 
cipice, and at ſome diſtance near theſe ſprings, the Al- 
gerines have a fortreſs, in which is a garriſon of Moors 
and Arabs. | e 
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Of the Southern Province named Tittere, with 4 particular 
2 ennie of the city of Algiers. cd 

FIYUITTERE, the 


thern province of Algiers, is 


coaſt to the breadth of five or fix leagues chiefly a- 
bounds in rich champain ground, behind which is a 
range of rugged mountains, that run almoſt in a direct 
line through a great part of the proyince, and beyond 
them are 97 plains. In this province is ſituated 
Algiers, the capital of the kingdom, in the thirty-ſixth 
degres thirty minutes north latitude, which has for ſeve- 
ral ages braved the reſentment of the greateſt powers in 
Chriftendom j though it is not much above a mile and 
a half in circumference; but little as it is, it is ſaid to 
contain a hundred thouſand Mahometans, fifteen thou - 
ſand Jews, and two thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, 

It is waſhed on the north, and north-eaſt ſide by the 
Mediterranean, over which it has a full proſpect, it be- 
ing built on the declivity of a hill, upon which the 
houſes riſe ſo gradually above each other, that there is 
ſcarce one in the city that has not a view of the ſea, 
and from thence it affords a beautiful proſpect, from 
the advantage of that declivity, and the whiteneſs of the 
terraſſes. The walls of the upper part of the city are 
thirty feet in height, and forty at the lower end towards 
the ſea. They are twelve feet thick, and flanked with 
ſquare towers; but all of them ſo decayed as to be of 
little defence, except where 2 are ſtrengthened by 
additional fortifications... The ditch with which they 
are ſurrounded was twenty feet wide, and ſeven deep ; 
but it is now almoſt filled up with mus. 

The city has fix gates kept open, each of them guard- 
ed by ſome out-works, and there have been others which 
are now walled up. The citadel, which is built upon 
the higheſt part of the city at the weſtern angle, is of 
an octagonal figure, and each of the fides in view has 
port-holes or embraſures. | 4 

The whole city is over-looked by a ridge of hills on 
the weſtern fide, which run almoſt on a level with the 
uppermoſt gate, and. upon it are erected two ſtrong forts; 
one of which is called from its five acute angels, the 
Star-caſtle, and commands the Sandy-bay, and the mouth 
of the river Elved, The other, called the Emperor's 
caſtle, ftands at half a mile diſtance - from the upper 
gate, and has the command both of the Star-fort, and 
of the. whole ridge, as well as of the Sandy-bay, and 
the mouth of the river Rebat, on the ſouth fide of the 


City. | 

The city is much better fortiſied on the ſea-ſide. The 
mole was the work of Cheredin, the ſon of Barbaroſſa. 
Before his time the port lay open, and rather reſembled 
a road than a harbour ; but he no ſooner became maſter 
of the place, than he employed all the Chriſtian ſlaves 
in building the mole, which they completed in three 
years time. It extends from one of the extremities of 
the ſmall iſland that faces the town, in the form of a 
large ſemi-circle, to the mole ae; and from the other 
extremity of the ifland towards the walls of the town, 
leaving a bandſome opening into the haven, where the 
largeſt veſſels may ride in ſafety, from the violence of the 
waves. This is defended at one angle by an old round 
caſtle built by the Spaniards, when they were maſters 
of the place, and now called the Fanal e, or Light 
Houſe F ort. It is ſeated on the ſolid rock, and a 
is carefully kept in it for the ſecurity of the ſhips: it 
has three batteries of ſine cannon. | 

At the ſouth end of the iſland is another fort, confiſt- 
ing of three batteries to defend the entrance of the 
harbour, which according to Dr. Shaw is of an oblong 
figure, one hundred and thirty fathoms in length, about 
eighty in breadth, and fifteen in depth. The above bat 
teries that guard its entrance, are ſaid to be bomb-proot. 


| They have each of them their lower embraſures mount- 


ed with thirty-ſix pounders. However, as none of the 
fortifications are with either mines or outworks, 
and as the ſoldiers who are. to guard and defend them, 
cannot be kept to.any regular courſe of duty and atten- 
dance, a few. reſolute. battalions. protected by a ſmall 
ſquadron of. ſhips, it is ſaid, might ſoon make them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſtrongeſt of them. The embra- 
ſures of the; caſtle and batteries have all braſs guns in good 
order. The battery of the Mole-gate, at the eaſt angle 
of the city, is mounted with long pieces of ordnance, 
one of Which, our author thinks, hath ſeven cylinders, 


each 


I © much inferior to 
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each of them three inches in diameter. Half a furlong 
to the weſt-ſouth-weſt of the harbour is the battery of 
Fiſher's Gate, or the Gate of the Sea, which cone of | 
a double row of cannon, and commands the entrance 
into the port, and the road before it. F 

Tete is but one handſome ſtreet in the city, which 
reaches from the weſt to the eaſt end, and is in ſome 
parts wider than in others; but in all much broader than 
any of the reſt. It has on the wideſt part the houſes 
of the chief merchants; handſome ſhops, and a market 
for corn and proviſions: All the other ſtreets are ſo nar- 
row, that two perſons can hardly walk a- breaſt, and the 
midcle being much lower than the fides, added to the 
uſual naſtineſs of theſe ſtreets or lanes, renders it very 
diſagreeable to walk through them, eſpecially as camels, 
hortes, mules, and affes, ate continually paſſing and re- 
paſſing, to which one muſt give way at the -firſt Warn- 
ing, by ſqueezing up cloſe to the houſes: It is ill: more 
dangerous to meet with a 'Turkifh ſoldier in theſe ſtreets; 
for the wealthieſt Chriſtian muſt take cate to give him 
the way, and ſtand clofe"ti]l he has paſſed by, or be in 
danger of feeling ſome ſhocking effect of his brutal re- 
ſentment. The narrowneſs of theſe ſtreets is com- 
monly thought to be deſigned as a ſhelter from the heat; 
it may alſo be occaſioned by the frequency of the earth- 
quakes, in order to prevent their falling, ſince the fronts 
of moſt of them are ſupported by pieces of timber, 
extending a- croſs the ſtreets from one to the other. 

The houſes are computed to amount to about fifteen 
thouſand, and are built of brick or ſtone, round a ſquare 
court. They are obliged to white-waſh them, both on 
the inſide — without, once a year; but commonly do 
it againſt the approach of their grand feſtivals. The 
moſt magnificent of all is the dey's palace, which ſtands 
in the heart of the city. This'is a Tpacious and ſtately 
edifice, the front, which faces the inner court, being 
ſurrounded with two noble galleries, one overthe other, 
ſupported with marble pillars, and has two ſpacious 
halls, in one of which the dowan or divan meets ever 
Sunday, Monday, and Tueſday. The barracks for the 
Turkiſh ſoldiers are very handſome ſtructures, kept 
clean, at the charge of the government, by the ſlaves 
that attend them. Every barrack contains fix hundred 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, each of whom has an apartment al- 
lotted him, and all the courts of theſe barracks have 
fountains to walh in, before they go to prayers, 

The married men, who are moſtly renegadoes, are, 
however, excluded the benefit of theſe barracks, and ob- 
liged to provide themſelves lodgings at their own ex- 
pence, in ſome other parts of the town; as are like- 
wiſe the ſingle men who will not conform to the regu- 
lations obſerved in theſe public buildings. In either 
caſe they are obliged to hire private houſes, or to take 
up their quarters, 1n 'one of the four albergas or fon- 
daias of the town, | 

Theſe are large ſtructures belonging to private perſons, 
conſiſting of ſeveral coutts, in which are warehouſes and 
a variety of apartments to let, and are much frequented | 
by the Levantine merchants; for neither Algiers, nor 
any other town in the kingdom, has either inns, taverns, | 
or public places for the accommodation of ſtrangers, like 
the caravanſeras in Turkey: The few Chriftians who 
reſort thither either lodge with ſome perſons to whom 
they are recommended, or with the conſul of their 
nation, who is always ready to accommodate them with 
an apartment in his own houſe, or at his table, if they 
are perſons of diſtinction. As to the Greeks, and other 
mean travellers, there are plenty of cooks-ſhops and 
public taverns kept by the ſlaves of the deylik, for their 
accommodation. The Jews alſo k ſuch houſes and 
apartments to let, for the uſe of thoſe of their nation. 

Their moſques are ſo numerous, that they are ſaid to 
amount to about a hundred and ſeven ; ſome of theſe are 
handſome ſtructures ; and as they are chiefly ſituated near 
the ſea · ſide, they make a veryfine ſhew, and greatly add to 
the beautiful ptoſpect of the city. The baths are alſo 
very numerous, the Turks reſorting to them not only 
before the time of their five daily prayers, but whenever 
their affairs will permit. Some are large and handſome, 
finely paved with marble, and elegantly furnifhed ; others 


are {mall and mean, ſuited to the lower rank; but they | 
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are all built much after the ſame mintier. The women 
have alſo their particular baths, attended by perſons of 
their own ſex, into which no man is allowed to enter 
upon any pretence whatever. 

Beſides theſe public baths they have ſix other build- 
ings, called baſios, which are little better than ſtinking 
priſons, wherein they lock up the ſlaves at night. In 
each of theſe the r wretches have a chapel for the 
free exerciſe of their religion; and every ſlave is allowed 
three ſmall loaves, and a little matraſs and rug for his 
bed. To theſe baſios they muſt all repair at a ſtated 
hour in the evening, and the next morning they are again 
let out to go to their reſpective labours. | 

There are alſo ſome Kandſome edifices without the walls 
of the city, which add to the beauty of the proſpect on 
viewing it from the ſea; as the hall where the officers of 
the mar ine hold their aſſemblies, at the foot of the mole ; 
and a great number of tombs belonging to men of emi- 
nence, ſome of which are very neat; and moſt of them are 
adorned with chapels and oratories, which are reſorted to 
by men and women every Friday. 

Algiers had formerly neither wells nor fountains; their 
only water N the rain which they ſave in ciſterns. 
However, in the laſt century, a Moor, driven thither from 
Spain, diſcovered a way of conveying as much of it, by 
the help of two · as ſupply a hundred foun- 
tains at proper diſtances from each other. This water, 
which is allowed to be excellent, is brought thither 'by 
along courſe of pipes and conduits, from 'a great variety 
of rivulets that have their ſources on the adjacent moun- 
tains. Theſe pipes likewiſe ſupply the country ſeats, and 
the-adjoining orchards and gardens. © 

The territory about Algiers is very fertile, and the hills 
and vallies beautified with groves, gardens, and country- 
ſeats, to which the rich retire during the ſummer ſeaſon: 
Theſe villas are ſmall white houſes, ſhaded with a yarie 
of fruit-trees and Sther verdure, and watered by a multi- 
tude of fountains, which afford ſingular pleaſure and 
benefit in theſe hot countries, as by this means every thing 
is kept conſtantly green. The people are too negligent 
to prune their trees; they even ſuffer their vines to run 
up to the top of the moſt lofty of them, and extend them. 
ſelves from one tree to another, 4 means they in- 
deed form natural and delightful bowers; but would 

eld much better fruit were they frequently pruned, 

he ſame may be ſaid of their eĩtron, orange, and other 
fruit-trees, which, though they are vety numerous, never 
come to that perfection as thoſe cultivated by ſtrangers, 
particularly by the European conſuls, at whoſe yillas the 
trees produce much more excellent fruit than thoſe which 
belong to the natives, 


SECT, XVII. 


Of Conſtantina, the eaſtern Province of — ; with a De. 
feription of the Cities of Bugia, Bona, Hippo, Conflantina, 
the Inchanted Baths, and the Mountains of Auteſs. 


HE eaſtern province of Algiers, diſtinguiſhed by 

the name of Conſtantina, is neatly equal in ex- 

tent to the other two, for it is two hundred and thirty 

miles long, and about a hundred broad. The ſea- coaſt is 
rocky almoſt through its whole extent. 

The firſt town worthy of notice on the weſt is that of 
Bugia. The port is larger than either that of Oran or 
Arzew, though it is formed like theits by a narrow neck 
of land running out with the ſea, a great part of which 
was once faced with a wall of hewn-ftone, and there was 
likewiſe an aqueduct for bringing freſh water to the fort; 
but at preſent both the wall, the aqueduct, and the 
baſons into, which the water flowed, are deſtroyed, 

he town of Bugia is built upon the ruins of the an- 
tient city, at the foot of a higher mountain. Beſides the 
caſtle which commands the City, there ate two others 
at the bottom of the mountain for the ſecurity of the 
port, and upon the walls of one of them are ſtill re- 
maining the marks of a cannon ball fired againſt it by 
admiral Sprigg, in his famous expedition againſt this 


This 
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This town is defended by a on, notwithſtanding 

which the neighbouring Arabs lay it in a manner under 

perpetual blockade. — the inhabitants carry on 

a conſiderable trade in plough- ſhares, mattocks, and other 

utenſils, which they forge out of the iron ore dug out 

of the neighbouring mountains; great quantities of wax 
and oil are alſo brought there every market · day by the 

Arabs, and ſhipped off for Europe and the Levant, Yet 

theſe laſt raiſe ſtrange diſturbances in the town every 

market day: every thing indeed is tranſacted with the 

utmoſt tranquility while the market continues ; but it is 
no ſooner over than the whole place is in an uproar, and 

the day is ſeldom concluded without ſome flagrant in- 

ſtance of rapine and barbarity. * 

At a conſiderable diſtance to the eaſt ſtands the city of 

na, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of a hill, on the top of which 
the Algerines have a caſtle and garriſon. | Befides the ca- 
pacious road which lies before it to the eaſt, this city had 
formerly a ſmall convenient port under its very walls to 
the ſouthward ; but by the conſtant diſcharge of. ballaſt 
into the one, and the neglect of cleanſing the other, both 
are daily rendered leſs ſafe and commodious ; yet a con- 
ſiderable quantity of hides, wool, corn, and wax, are 
annually exported from thence. 3, 11 
A mile farther. to the ſouth are the ruins of the antient 
Hippo, called Hippo Regius, from its being one of the 
royal cities of the Numidian kings; it having the ad- 
vantage of great ſtrength, and of being commodiouſly 
ſituated both for commerce and for hunting. It enjoys 
a healthful air, and affords.ſo fine a profpect, that at one 
view the eye takes in the ſpacious harbour, a number of 
mountains covered with trees, and-plains finely. watered, 
The ruins of the city take up about a mile and a half in 
compaſs, and chiefly conſiſt of large broken walls and 
ciſterns, St. Anguiline was biſhop of this city, and-the 
Moors ſhe w a part of the ruins which they ſay belonged to 
his convent. | 

At a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Cape Roſa is a baſtion 
on a ſmall creek, and the ruins of a fort which once be- 
longed to a French factory; but the unhealthineſs of the 
place, from the neighbouring ponds and marſhes, obliged 
them to remove ek, Celle, another creek three leagues 
farther to the eaſt, where they have a magnificent houſe 
and garden, a company oſ ſoldiers, em eee 
tity of arms, and ſome pieces of ordnance. They com- 
mand the trade of the whole country, and beſides a coral 
fiſhery, which they carry on here, wherein they employ 
three hundred men, they monopolize the trade of hides, 
wool, corn, and wax at Bona and other places. For | 
theſe privileges they annually pay the dey of Algiers, the 
magiſtrates of Bona, and the chiefs of the neighbouring 

"Arabs, thirty thouſand dollars, or about five thouſand 
guineas. 

Among the mountains of Beni Abbeſs, in this pro- 
vince, is a narrow winding defile, which, for near half a 
mile, extends between precipices that riſe to a great 
height on each ſide. At every winding a rock, which 
originally went acroſs. it, and ſeparated one valley from 
another, is cut in the form of a door-caſe, ſix or ſeven feet 
wide; and theſe are named by the Turks, The Gates 
of Iron. Few perſons can paſs them without horror, and 
a handſul of men might defend the paſs againſt a nume- 
rous army. * | | 

At the diſtance of ſix miles to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt is 
another dangerous paſs, named the Acaba, or the Aſcent ; | 
this being the reverſe of the former, the road extending 
along a narrow ridge, with precipices and deep valleys 
on each fide. Here the leaſt deviation from the beaten- 
path expoſes the traveller to the danger of being daſhed 
to pieces by falling to the bottom; yet the common road 
from the city af Algiers to the eaſtward lies through the 
above paſs.and+over this ridge. | 
Conſtantina, or Cirta, as it was antiently called, is 
ſituated forty-eight miles from the ſea, and was both one 
of the principal, as well as one of the. ſtrongeſt cities of 
Numidia. The greateſt part of it has been built on a 
rock that may be- termed a peninſular promontory, in- 
acceſſable on all ſides, except towards tha ſouth-weſt. 
This is computed to be above a mile in circuit, ending 
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hundred ſathoms deep. On that ſide is a beautiful land- 
ſcape of a great variety of mountains, vales, and rivers, 
extending to a great diſtance. To the eaſtward the view 
is bounded by a range of rocks much higher than the 
city ; but towards the ſouth-eaſt the country is more 
open, and the proſpe& is terminated by diſtinct moun- 
tains. / On that fide the eminence is ſeparated from the 
neighbouring plains by a deep narrow valley, perpendi- 
cular on both ſides, where the river Rummel conveys its 
ſtream, over which was formerly a bridge of admirable 
workmanſhip. To the ſouth-weſt is a neck of land a- 
bout half a furleng broad, near which ſtood the prin- 
cipal gate of the city: this is entirely covered with broken 
walls, ciſterns, and other ruins, that are continged quite 
down to the tiver, and are from thence extended — 
a, narrow piece of plain ground that runs parallel with 
the valley already mentioned. This was the ſuuation of 
the antient Cirta; but the preſent city is entirely con- 
fined to the eminence which Dr. Shaw has termed the 


Among the ruins ſcattered over this place, there are 
ſtill remaining, near the center of the city, a ſet of ciſ- 
terns, which receive the water conveyed thither by an 
aqueduct: theſe are about twenty in number, forming 
an area fifty yards ſquare... This aqueduct, though in a 
more ruinous condition than the ciſterns, demonſtrates 
the public. ſpirit of the inhabitants of Cirta, in erecting 
a ſtructure that required ſuch an immenſe quantity of 
materials. ; Nr e549) 

Near the brink of the precipice to the north are the 
remains of a magnificent edifice, in which the Turkiſh 

arriſon is now lodged. - Four baſes, each ſeven feet 
in diamater, with their pedeſtals, are yet ſtanding, and 
ſeem'ts have belonged-to a portico ; theſe are a black 
ſtone little inferior to marble, , The fide-poſts of the 
principal gates of the city are of a beautiful reddiſh 
marble, and are m_— moulded and pannelled. An al- 
tar of white marble alſo forms part of a neighbouring 
wall. The gate towards the ſouth-eaſt reſembles the 
other, though it is much ſmaller, and leads to the 
bridge built over this part of the valley. This bridge 
was a fine piece of workmanſhip. The gallery and the 
piers of the arches were adorned, with cornices and feſ- . 
toons, oxes-heads and garlands, and the keys of the 
arches are embelliſhed with caducei and other ornaments. 
Between the two principal arches is the figure of a wo- 
man treading upon two elephants, with a large ſcollop- 
ſhell for her canopy. _ This is well executed in a bold 
relief, The — 99 which ſtand with their faces 
turned towards each other, twiſt their trunks together ; 
and the woman, who is dreſſed in her hair, with a cloſe- 
bodied garment like an Engliſh riding-babit, raiſes up 
her petticoats with her right hand, looking ſcornfully 
at the city. This group, in any other ſituation, might 
be ſuppoſed to belong to ſome fountain; theſe being 
ſometimes ornamented, with ſuch wanton deſigns. 

The river Rummel begins to turn to the northward 
juſt below the bridge, and continues that courſe through 
a ſubterranean paſlage in the rocks, which ſeems to have 
been an extraordinary proviſion of nature for the recep- 
tion of this river, that muſt otherwiſe have formed a pro- 
digious lake, and have laid a great part of the neighbour- 
ing country under water, before it found a paſſage to the 
ſea, This river falls from its ſubterranean cavity in a 
large cataract, a quarter of a mile to the eaſtward of a 
place called Seedy Meemon, SINE 

Amidſt the ruins to the ſouth-weſt of the bridge is a 
great part of a triumphal arch, named The Caſtle of the 
Giane All the mouldings and friezes are embelliſhed 
with the figures of battle-axes, flowers, and other orna- 
ments. On each fide of the grand arch, which is between 
two ſmaller ones, are pilaſters of the Corinthian order, 
pannelled like the ſide · poſts of the city-gates, in a taſte 
that ſeems peculiar to this city. | 
At the diſtance of ſome leagues to the eaſt of Conſtan- 
tina are the Inchanted Baths, ſituated on a low ground 
ſurrounded with mountains. There are here ſeveral ſprings 
of an intenſe heat, and at a ſmall, diſtance. are others ex- 
tremely cold. The hot ſprings have a ſtrong ſulphureous 
ſteam ; and Dr. Shaw obſerves, that their heat is ſo great 
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as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quars- | 
ter of an hour, and that the rocky ground over which the 
water runs is, for the ſpace of an hundred feet, in u 
manner caleined by it. The ſame author adds, that 
theſe rocks being originally ſoft and uniform, the water, 
dy making every way "Ip impreſſions, leaves them in 
the ſhape of cones and hemiſpheres z which being fix 

feet high, and nearly of the ſame diameter, the Arabs be- 
lIieve to be the tents of their predeceſſors metumorphoſed 
into ſtone: But where theſe rocks, befides their uſual 
chalky ſubſtance, alſo contain ſome layers of a harder 
matter not fo eaſily diffolved, there appears a conſuſion 
of traces and channels, forming figures, Which the Arabs 
diſtinguiſh into camels, horſes, and ſheep ; with men, 


women, and children, whom they ſuppoſe to hive un- 


dergone the ſame fate with their habitationsw '© 1: | 
here are here alſo other natural curioſities; ſor the 
chalky ſtone diflolving into a fine impalpable powder, and 
being carried along with the ſtream, ſometimes clings to 
the twigs, ſtraws, and other bodies in its way ; and im- 
mediately hardening and ſhooting into a bright fibrous 
ſubſtance, like the aſbeſtos, forms itſelf at the ſame time 
into à variety of glittering figures and beautiful chryſ- 
kallirations. | 
To the fouthward of Conſtantina are the mountains of 
Aureſs. "Theſe are a knot of eminences running into 
one another, with ſeveral little plains and vallies between 
them. Both the higher and lower parts are in general 
extremely fertile, and eſteemed the garden of Algiers, 
They are about a hundred and thirty miles in compals, 
and over them are ſpread a number of ruins, the moſt 
remarkable of which are thoſe of Lerba, or Tezzoute, 


the-Lambeſe of the antients. Theſe ruins are near three 


leagues in compaſs ; and, among others, conſiſt of the 
magnificent remains of ſeveral of the gates of that city : 
theſe, according to a tradition of the Arabs, were forty 
in number; and the city could ſend forty thouſand men 
out of each. There are ſtill to be ſeen the frontiſpiece 
of a beautiful temple of the Ionic order, dedicated to 
Aſculapius; part of an amphitheatre ; a ſmall, but ele- 
gant mauſbleum, erected in the form of a doom, ſupport- 
ed by Corinthian columns. Theſe, and other ſtructures 
of the like kind, are a ſufficient proof of the antient 
ſplendor. of this cit. . | | 

It is'very remarkable, that the natives of the mountains 
of Aureſs have a very different complexion and mien from 
their neighbours ; for they are fo far from being ſwarthy, 
that they are fair and ruddy ; and their hair, which a- 
mong the Arabs of the 'other mountains is dark, is with 
them of a deep yellow. | | 


SECT, XVII. 


Of tht different Inhabitants of Algiers ; with their Pet fon) 
Of | differ Dreſs, — and Cuftoms. | ö 


1 Algerines who inhabit the ſea-coaft are a mix- 
ture of various nations; but are for the moſt part 
Moors, driven thither from Catalonia, Atragon, and 
other parts of Spain. Here are alſo many Turks be- 
ſides thoſe in the army, whom Pg ſends hither from 
the Levant to ſeek their fortunes. The Jews alſo ſwatm 
along the coaft ; and there are a great number of Chrif- 
tian priſoners taken at ſea, and brought hither to be fold 
for ſlaves. There are alſo other Chriſtians Who ate free, 
and trade unmoleſted with the reſt of the inhabitants. 

The Berebers are ſome of the moſt antient people of 
theſe parts, and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the 
Sabeans, who came hither from Arabia rele, por the 
conduct of one of their princes. Theſe are diſperſed all 
over Barbary,” and divided into a muſtitude of "tribes, 
under rhefr reſpective chiefs, moſt of whom inhabit the 
mountainous countries ; ſome live in tents, or ble 
huts, and range from place to place, while others are 
featrered in villages ; yet they have for the moſt part kept 
themſelves from being intermixed with other nations. 
Theſe are eſteemed the richeſt, go better cloathed, and 
eatty on a much larger traffic in cattle, hides, Tron, wax, 
and other commodities, 880 * 
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and every family livin 


The moſt numerous of the inhabitants are the Mrs 

and Arabs, , The Moors, who are thus called from 
Mauritania, their antierit country, are of two forts, thoſt 
who "inhabit the cities and towns, and © on ſome 
commerce, either by land or ſea, bearing in rei- 
lation to the concern of their own nation; under the 
commiſſion of the dey, beys, or Nr of the places whete 
they live; ſome follow: trades and manufactures ; others 
are farmers, gardeners, and grafiersz and having houſes 
and lands of their own, may be ſtiled the citizens df 
Algiers. Many of theſe grow ſo rich, as to purchaſe 
eſtates and ſhares in the ſhips that cruiſe abroad. 5 


The other ſort of Moors are of the wandering kind, 


without lands or patrimony, and are in all reſpects very 
poor. Theſe are divided into à prodigious number of 


| rribes, diſtinguiſhed either by the names of their chiefs 


or the places of their abode, or by both. Each forms a 
kind of itinerant village, or adowar, as they term * 
in a particular tent or portab 
hut. Each of theſe adowars has a cheyk, or chief, who, 
in conjunction with his affiſtance, govern the whobe 
community with great equity and tenderneſs. They live 
ſolely on the produce of ſuch lands as they farm ſrom the 
other Moors; and pay their rent in kind, hether in corn, 
fruit, herbs, honey, and wax;' ſelling the remainder to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. They are 
ſkilfulin the choice of the moſt advantageous foil for every 
ſeaſon, and take great care to avoid the neighbourhood 
of the Turkiſh troops. Each adowar pays the dey a tax 
in proportion to the number of its families, their chief 
being anſwerable to him; and the whole community for 


each individual, 5 © n n 
Ay theſe wandering Moors are ſcattered over all this 
part of Africa, it will be proper here to take ſome notice 
of their manners, religion, and cuftoms;/ Their dreſs 
conſiſts in a haik, or courſe” piece of cloth four or five 
ells long, which they wrap about their ſhouldety ; this 
hangs down to their ankles, and to this they add a 


of the fathe cloth. The dreſs of the eheyk ls a ſhirt and 


a cloak all of one piece, which comes down to the cf 
of the leg. On the upper part of the cloak id a h6dd of 
a finer ſort of cloth, th the boys and girls go quite 


naked, till they are about ſeven or eight years of age, 


when they tie a rag or two about them, Their mothers 
carry them while they ſuck, and have often two in « büg 
tied behind their backs when they go to feteh wood or 
water; but theſe children ate genefally ſo ſtrong, that 
they begin to walk when fix months old. | 

The ooriſh women dreſs in only a piece bf woollen 
ſtuff, which covets their bodies frotti the ſhoulders down 
to the knees. They weat theit hair btaided} and adorn 


baubles; and on their legs and arms wedr brucelets of 
horn or ivory. Their cheeks, foreheade, army, fingets- 
ends, and legs ate embelliſhed with black ſpots from their 
very infancy, which is done by pricking thoſe places with 
a needle, and then ribbing them with 'a black powder. 
Their complexion is in general very ſwarthy, but their 
conſtitution robuft and lively ; they marry while ver 

young, the boys at fourteen or fifteen, and the daugh- 
ters at nine or ten years of age; and as they are gene- 
rally very fruitful; it is not uticottimori to ſee them ſtick 

ling their children at ten or eleven. | : 


his daughter, he brings the number of cattle agreed upon 
to her Erbes v hilt where ſhe, without any feluctufer, 
receives him for her ſpouſe ; when ſome of the by- ſtanders 
aſking what his bride coſt him, he anſwers, „H virtuous 
6 — induſtrious woman cannot be bought too dear.“ 
After the mutual congratulations, the Joung women 
the adowar are invited to the marriage ſcaſt, and the bfi 
being ſet upon the bridegrodm's horſe, is carried to his 
tent, amidſt the acclamations of the people; and belt 
arrived at the entrance, is offered 4 mixture of milk ur 
honey; and while ſhe drinks, the reſt of the company 
ſing an epithalamium, conclading with their good wiſhes 
to the new- married couple. The bride then alighting, 
her compamions put u fick into her hand, which the 
thrufts as fat as ſhe is able into the ground, ſayitig; As 


| 


the * be removed without force; ſo neither 
D117 -51 2 enn IP 11 enen RD Ne | will 


it with bugles, cotal, glaſs, fiſhes, teeth, ulid other 


hen 4 youth has obtained the paretit's conſent to hive | 


F 


They are divided into a multitude of little 


= 
* 
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were unknown to the Arabs and as 


will ſhe quit her buſband, except he forces her ftom 
him; Before ſhe is admitted into the tent, he places his 
flock before her, which ſhe muſt lead to ſome neighbour- 
ing paſture; by which ſhe is informed; that he expects 
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| 


her to labour, and to take care of his flocks and family. 


Upon her return, ſhe and her retinue are admitted. 
The feaſt begins and ends with ſinging and dancing, 
-which are continued till the evening, when the bride be- 
ing preſented to her . huſband,- the company take their 
leave. She is afterwards; to wear à veil over her face 
during a whole month, and not to ſtir out of the tent 
till that term is expired, from which time ſhe-enters 


—_ reſt of ——— pa * gt — 
_ » 'Fheſe wanderin 3 „ warlike, 
and ſkilful CONDE they value themſelves on not-being 
- confined to towns like the other Moors, whom they 
Fan as ſlaves always at the mercy of the Turks: ſo that 
if they receive any inſult or: ill uſage from the Turkiſh 
aga, they. inftanty retura it in a hoſtile: manner, {till the 
town Moors, who are unable to ſubſiſt without being 
ſupplied with proviſions from them, have mediated: a 
peace between them. To keep up this martial ſpirit, the 
chief perſons of every adowar meet in a circle round 
their cheyk, every evening, to diſcuſs public affairs; 
after which they perform their uſual exerciſes on horſe- 
back, in which they are ſo dextrous, that they can take 
up any thing from the ground with their lance in full 
ſpeed. Their uſual s are à broad cutlaſs, which 
: hangs juſt below the left elbow, and a ſhort lance, whic 
=_ always carry in the hand. 20 
heſe wandering Moors are ly ſo addicted to 
robbery, that it is dangerous travelling at a diſtance from 
the towns without a guard, or at leaſt a marabut, that 
is, one of their prieſts, or monks ; for as they conſider 
themſelves as the original proprietors of the country, and 
not only as diſpoſſeſſed by the reſt of the inhabitants, but 
reduced by them to the loweſt fate of poverty, they 


make no ſcruple to plunder all they meet, by way of re- 


prizal. ons | TD > ih 4» > wao!2 8 
The other conſiderable nation ſcattered through all the 
provinces, not only of the Algerine dominions, but thro” 
the other parts of — — is that of the Arabs, which 
is a mixture of many tribes deſcended from the Maho- 
metan Arabians, who once over-run this part of Africa, 
from which being driven by the Turks, they fled to the 
- mountainous. parts to ſave themſelves, their cattle, and 
effects, where they have ever ſince enjoyed their liberty; 
and, by their labour and induſtry, have improved theſe 
barren and defart lands into pleaſant and fertile territories. 
vernments, 
under their reſpective chiefs, and value themſelves highly 
on their having preſerved their blood untainted by a 
mixture with other nations, expreſſing the utmoſt con- 
tempt. for thoſe who, preferring their antient habitations 


in cities and towns, ſubmitted to a foreign yoke, whom 


they therefore in deriſion call citizens and courtiers z and, 
from their having intermarried with ah. gy are eſteem- 
ed by them no better than Moors, Indeed the Algerines, 
who make no diſtinction between theſe two ſorts of Arabs, 
any more than they do between the wandering and city 
Moors, call them all four by the common name of Moors, 
an inaccuracy in which they haye been imitated by ſeve- 
ral European writers, who, confounding the various na- 
tions, ſeem to make no diſtinction between the Turks, 
Moors, and Arabians of this part of Barbar. 
©, When the Turks firſt ſubdued this country, they were 
ſo little acquainted with the mountainous an deſart parts 
of it, that they gave the Arabs an opportunity of ſci 
upon the 
Tunis 3 but afterwards railing fortifications on the 
advantageous poſts, they in a ſhoxt time obliged them 
either to retite, or ſubmit; which. was the more eaſil 
accompliſhed, as they bad "the, uſe of fire · arms, hic 
as their ſtrength. was 
increaſed by the arrival of many, thouſands; of Moors and 
Jews, who came thither from Spain. Hence many of 
the Arabs rather choſe to become tributary 39: Ee than 
to abandon their old babitations; while ha os ſcornin 
Parts. 0 


en yoke, retired-into the more 1 
2 king 


into that branch of the family cxconomy that is allotted |. 


wil] 


n 


es that led to the e e ee 


m, and lived free from tribute; and a third 


round, like Maſſiniſſa of old, binding their temples 


Al ort R. 


part compromiſed matters with the new conquerors 

by entering into a mutual. obligation of not moleſtin⸗ 
each other. Theſe two laſt, however, ſtand in little or 
no awe of the Algerine government, which, on Account 


of their martial ſpirit, and happy ſituation, dares not ven- 
ture to give them any moleſtation ; for whenever ſuch 
attempts have been made, either upon their ſreedom or 
effects, they immediately conceal their corn and other 
proviſions in ſome ſpacious caves in the rocks, and drive 
their cattle towards, Biledulgerid, or ſome inacceſſible 
mountainous parts, when they not only bid them 
but plague them by their frequent incurſions. 
There is another of theſe Arabs that wander alon 
the banks of ſeveral rivers. of Algiers, and never take the 
trouble of tilling the rouge but range in ſearch of 
paſture, and live chiefly upon the plunder, not only of 
villages, but of town and cities. | 
Several clans of the Arabs go bare-headed all the year 
with a narrow fillet, to prevent theit hair being 1 
ſome ; but ſome of the richer, clans wear, like che Turks 
and Moors, a ſmall, cap of ſcarlet woollen cloth of the 
manufacture of the country, round the bottom of which 
is folded the turban. The Arabs wear a looſe. garment 
like that worn by the;wandering Moors, and aboye it 
alſo a cloak called a burnooſe, which is wove in one piece 
with a kind of hood. for. the head; it is tight about the 
neck, and widens. below: but they only wear this in 
rainy and cold weather; ſome: of them wear next their 
ſkins... a. cloſe-bodied frock, or tunic, with or without 
lleeves, which, as well as the looſe garment above it, is 
girded about their bodies. Their girdles are uſually of 
worſted, wove into a variety af figures, and made to 
wrap ſeveral times round their bodies: one end, being 
doubled and ſewed along the edges, ſerves ſor à purſe. 
In this girdle the Turks and Arabs fix their knives and 
poniards; while the writers diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
baving an inkhorn, the badge of their office, ſuſpended 
Tg bo . rn 
Tbe dreſs, of the Turks of this kingdom is plain and 
ight, eſpecially among the common people: but perſons 
of diſtinction affect a more ſumptuous apparel, not unlike 
that worn in Turky ; it being moſtly of fine cloth or ſilk: 
their veſts are richly flowered, their turbans very expen- 
ſive. and curiouſly done up, and their legs are: covered 
with boots of fine ſhining leather. Ow ; 
The garments worn by the women differ only from 
thoſe. of the men, in their lightneſs and length, their 
ſhifts and veſts reaching fqn. to their feet. Their 
hair is generally tied behind, and adorned either with 
jewels or leſs expenſive ornaments, according to their 
rank and circumſtances, over which they wear a cap of 
filk or linen. They are likewiſe fond of adorning their 
necks, arms, and wriſts with collars and bracelets ſet 
with jewels, and their ears with large pendants.” When 
they go abroad they uſually throw a thin linen veil over 
their faces: this they faſten to their girdle, and wrap an 
upper garment over their uſual dreſs ; ſo that they are 
commonly known. only, by the ſlaves by whom they are 
attended. Thoſe of a higher tank are conveyed about in 
litters made of oſiet twigs, and covered with a thin paint- 
ed cloth 3 but ſo low that they muſt ſit croſs-legged up- 
on them, J. enough to contain two perſons in that 
poſture; thus they can ſee without being ſeen, and travel 
free from wind, duſt, and train; as well as from the too 
great heat of the ſun.. * | 
None but the viceroy, ſome of his principal officers, 
and the chief members of the diyan, are allowed to ride 
on hotſeback ; at leaſt in the metropolis, and other places 
of concourſe: the reſt muſt either ride on aſſes, or walk. 
The Chriſtians who are free are allowed to wear theic 
own: country dreſs ; but the ſlaves, Who are much more 
humerous, have nothing but a coarſe grey ſuit, and 2 


| $ Cap. | 1 | | 
| The ſharifs, who are deſcended from.Mahomet, have 
the privilege of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the colour 
of their, turbans, which are of green filk ; the pilgrims | 
who have performed. their voyage to Mecca, and are 
eſteemed _badgies, or . ſaints, likewiſe wear a mark of diſ- 
tinction in their dreſs, wands in or ne e's 


. As 


Aris. : 


As for the common people, wear a linen pair of 
drawers over theit ſhirts, — open white — 
jacket, with a kind of hood behind; and ſome w 
themſelves up, eſpecially when they go abroad, in a black 
mantle that reaches down to their heels. 
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| 7 * of Algiers, t a Auen a the D and 
* different Orders of which _ Divan — > ö The 


Manner of knowing the Opinion of the Divan. | The Re. 
venue of the Dey; his Forces; the Manner in which they 
; + march and engage an Enemy, Of the Power of the Alpe- 
rines at Sca; and the Regulations 'with reſpecs to thei 
. bn oO #5 4717 ary | 112169 
vor government of Algiers is conducted by the oy 
1 and a common-council, compoſed of thirty-yi 
baſhas ; and, upon ſome emergencies, the mufti, the cady, 
and ſometimes the ſoldiery, are called in to give their votes. 
Affairs of moment are ſometimes — upon by this 
aſſembly, before they paſs into laws, and the dey is en- 
truſted with the execution of them; but lately little ac- 
count has been made of this body, which is at preſent 
only convened to give their conſent to what has been 
before concerted between the dey and his favourites. 
The dey is choſen out of the „the moſt inferior 
perſon of which having an equal right to that digni 
with the higheſt, bold and aſpiring ſoldier, — 
but lately taken from the plough, may be conſidered as 
heir apparent to the throne. Indeed they are not aſham- 
ed to on the meanneſs of their extraction. Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, that Mabomet Baſha, who was dey when he 
was at Algiers, in a diſpute with a deputy conſul of a 
neighbouring natign, freely mentioned the meanneſs 
of his birth: My mother, ſaid he, fold ſheeps trotters, 
« and my father neats tongues ; but my would have 
« been aſhamed to have expoſed to ſale ſo worthleſs a 
tongue a8 thine.“ 1141 
He who aſpires to this high rank ſeldom waits till 
ſickneſs or age has removed the preſent poſſeſſor; it is 
enough if be be able to protect himſelf with the ſame 
ſcymetar which he boldly ſheathes in the bowels of his 
edeceſſor; for ſcarcely one in ten of them dies in his 
bed. Even the few who have had à more peaceful 
exit, cannot be ſaid to have owed it to the high regard 
the army had for them ; but rather to their good fortune 
or foreſight in nipping a new inſurrection in the bud, be- 
fore the conſpirators could put their deſigns in execution. 
Neither their mal-adminiſtration, tyranny, or avarice, 
ſerve to haſten their ruin; nor can the contrary amiable 
qualities prevent it. The want of ſucceſs in an enter- 
prize, though ever ſo wiſely concerted and carried on, is 
a ſufſicient crime with theſe ſuperſtitious and mutinous 
troops to cauſe an inſurrection, and coſt the moſt ſaga- 
cious dey, or officer, his life: nay they are often lain 
from no other motive, than a deſire of change, blown up 
by ſome bold aſpirer to the ſupreme power. This, bow- 
ever, helps to keep up the ſhew of a divan, which might 
otherwiſe have been aboliſhed ; and the deys are frequent- 
ly obliged to afſemble, and conſult them on important 
affairs, merely to ſcreen themſelves from popular diſ- 
contents; though in reality the chief members being for 
the moſt part his creatures, he may be ſaid to act with 
a deſpotic authority, there being no appeal from this 
ſupreme tribunal, This factious humour, bowever, ſeems 
to be ſomewhat allayed by the many ſeaſonable execu- 
tions that have been made of theſe aſpiring members. 
The grand ſignior, however, ſtill ſtiles the dey his vice- 
roy, or baſha, as he does the people his ſubjects,” and 
claims the right of approving or 22 of his elec- 
tion; though he has ſeldom ventured to di annul it, for 
fear of loſing the ſhadow of authority he claims over 


As the loweſt perſon has a right to vote in the election 
of a dey, as well as the higheſt, and as there are uſually 
ſeveral candidates for that dignity, the election is ſeldom 

carried. on without ſome tumult, if not blood - ſned; but 
when the choice is fixed, the perſon elected is ſaluted. by 


the words, Alla barik, that is, God bleſs, or proſper you; 


45 
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rap | addrefles him in a congratulatory 


to promote their ſafety and welfare. it 
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and immediately after he is inveſted: with the caftan, or 
inſignia of ſovereignty z. while: the cady, or chief jud 
ſpeech, that is 

cloſed with a pathetic exhortation to this e: That 
as it has now pleaſed the Almighty to raiſe him to the 
ſupreme dignity of the kingdom, it is his duty to govern 
it with juſtice and equity, to preſerve the righis and 
liberties of his new ſubjects, and to take the utmoſt care 


1 . 
The officer next in power and dignity to the dey is the 
aga, or general of the janizaries, who is one of the oldeſt 
officers in the army : he enjoys his poſt only two months, 
and is then ſu ed by the chiah, or next ſenior officet, 
or eldeſt yiah baſha, During thoſe two months, the keys 
of the. metropolis are in bis cuſtody ; all military orders 
are iſſued in his name, and the ſentence of the dey, _ 
any offending ſoldier, whether only corporal or capital, is 
executed in the court of his palace. | He has no ſooner 
ſerved this ſhort office, than he is conſidered: as ſuperannu- 
ated ; yet regularly receives his pay, like all the reſt of 
the ſoldiers, every two months, and is exempt from all 
farther duties, except giving his advice at the grand coun- 
cil, to which he has a right to come wheneyerhe pleaſes, 
though he has no vote in it. 
The next in dignity is the ſeeretary of ſtate, who re- 
giſters all the public acts ; and next to him are bo l 


chiah baſhas, or chief colonels, under the aga, who 
next to him in the ſame gallery in the divan. Out 
this claſs are commonly choſen thoſe ſent on embaſſies 
into foreign countries, or to convey the dey's orders 
throughout the province of Algiers. Next to them are 
eight hundred bolluk baſhas, or eldeſt captains, who are 
raiſed to the rank of chiah baſhas according to their ſe- 
niority. The oldak baſhas, or lieutenants, who are the 
next in rank, amount to four hundred, and are regularly 
raiſed to the poſt of captains, and to other employments in 
the ſtate, according to their abilities. Theſe, by way of 
diſtinction, wear à leather ſtrap hanging down behind to 
the middle of their backs. One rule is ſtrictly obſerved 
in riſing to the above offices}; this is the right of ſeniori- 
ty, one ſingle infringement of which would cauſe a re- 
volt, and endanger, if not coſt the life of the dey. This 
ſeniority, however, is not that of age, but of ing ; 
and yet, with the dey's permiſſion, may be purchaſed by 
a junior, in which caſe the latter deſcends to the rank of 
83 | 8 : | — "> 
e other mili cers of note are t rveyors 
of the army ; the _ who are the four eldeſt feldes, 
and neareſt to preferment ; the ſoulaks, who are the eight 
next in ſeniority to them, and are part of the dey's bod - , 
guy; theſe all march before him when he takes the 
eld, and are diſtinguiſhed by their carbines, gilt ſeyme- 
tars, and a braſs gun on their caps. The Fayts, or 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, each band of whom has the-govern- 
ment of one or more Mooriſh adowars, and collect the 
taxes for the dey-; and the ſagiards, who are Turkiſh, 
lancemen, a hundred of whom attend the army. To 
theſe may be added, the three beys, or governors, of the 
three great provinces. All theſe officers compoſe the great 
council; but none of an inferior rank to the thirty 
chiah baſhas, have a right to ſit in the gallery next after 
the dey ;; the reſt are obliged to ſtand in the hall or 
council- chamber, with their arms a- croſs, and as much 
as poſſible without motion; nor are they permitted to 
enter it with any offenſive weapon. Thoſe who have any 
ſuit or affairs to tranſact with the divan muſt ſtand with=- 
out the gates, let the weather be ever ſo. bad ; but they 
are generally preſented with coffee by ſome of the chiahs, 
or inferior officers, till they are diſpatched. . (jg U 
The manner of knowing the opinion of the divan is. 
ſomewhat ſingular. The aga, or prefidentyfirſt 
the queſtion, which is immediately repeated:with-a loud. 
voice by the chiah baſhas, and from them echocd again 
by four inferior officers, ud then is repeated from ane. 
member of the divan to another, with ſtrange geſtures and 
contortions; and when they do not approve the queſtion, 
with a moſt hideous, noiſe from all, by which the aga eaſily. 
concludes to which fide the majority is inclined, and pro- 
claims it accordingly. -' Hence the deys have of late years 
taken great pains to ſuppreſs thoſe-whom they knew to be. 


ill affected to their meaſures, and $0. ſummon as, few as. 


And artillery. 
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The Alperities are indeed more ſormidable at ſea than 


Feder power” gong e coaſts of Barbary ; and tho 
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— beſides their own creatures. It has alſo been 
tely- cuſtomary with them, immediately after their elee- 
tion, to cauſe all the officers of che divan, who had op- 
poſed it,” to be ſtrangled, and to fil} up the yacancies with 
thoſe WhO had been moſt zealous in — Xu by 
which” means the far greateſt part of that ſupreme court 
becomes'entirelydevored t hie WII. 
: The dey of Algiers pays no other revenue to the Porte 


than that of a certain number of handſome youths, and | 


ſome other preſents annually fone thither. His income is 
variouſly computed; and probably riſes and falls accord- 
ing to che nities he has of flercing and oppreſſing 
both the natives and foreigners ! and, according to Dr. 
Shaw, che taxes of the whole kingdom bring into the 
treaſury no more than three hundred thoufand dollars; 
but ho ſuppoſes, that the eighth part of the pries, the 
effects of choſe s who die (without children,” added 
to the yearly contributions * raiſed by the government, 
preſents from foreigners, fines; and oppreſſions, bring in 


as much more. © he may vg, xy + th, | 
eonfiſting of Turks and 


Tue whole force of | 
Cdloglies, ho ate the ſons of ſuch ſoldiers as have been 
permitted to marry at Algiers, is; according to the lateſt 
and moſt accurate writers, computed at about ſix- thou- 
fand five hundred, two thouſand of whom are ſuppoſed 
to be old and exeuſed from duty; and of the four thou- 
ſand five hundred, one theu ſand are conftantly employed 
in their garriſons ; while the reſt are either to arm out 
their eruſzers, or form — ca 
ſummer to collect the taxes! Te theſe Turkiſh troops may 
de added ubòut two hundred Mooriſh horſe and foot, 
kept in conſtant pay ; but, being the hereditary enemies 
of the Turks, are confidered as adding but little to the 
ſtrength of the government. This extenſive country is 
indeed kept in obedience leſs by force of arms, than by 
carefully obſerving the old political maxim, © Divide 
% and command; for there being continual jealouſies 
and diſputes between the Arabian tribes, the provin- 
cial viceroys have nothing to do but to keep up the fer- 
ment; and at proper times throw in new matter for diſ- 
cord. Thus, by playing one tribe againſt another, they 
are able to maintain their ground agalnſt all oppoſition. 
The diſcipline of the Turkiſh foldiery, in time of war, 
is commonly ſtrict and ſevere; and in one particular is 
highly cemmendable, that is, in expreſsly forbidding all 
kind of plundering during an engagement; which law is 
ſo ſtrictiy obſerved, that they leave that to the Moors 
2 ſlaves, as being beneath the dignity of a" Turkiſh 
folder | do tach „ Df Hlete da bn 1 
They have, like the Europeans, their cavalry, infantry, 
The army is commanded by the aga of 
the Janizaries. All the officers and ſoldiers of the infan- 


try march om foot,” except the bey, aga, and chiah; each 


ier carrying only his fabre and muſket, without any 
other incumbrunce, the ſtate furniſhing horſes for car- 
ing their proviſions, baggage, and tents, each of which 

| 5 men. The eden of marching is regulated 
the cemmanding officers, till enter an enemy's 
country j When the bey, having or the horſe and 
f6ot to Unite forms them into — and battalions, 
each under its proper officers and ſtandards. The van is 
compoſed of à body of infantry; the wings of two ſqua- 
drons, a little towards the rear: the reſt of the infantry 
in two files, with the baggage in the middle; and two 
ſquadrons, forming two Wings, behind; with a ſmall 
battalion of foot which forms the rear. nr 70 ; 
Wen they engage, the baggape being left under a 
ſtrong guard, a large of infantry leads the van, with 
two wings of cavalry, ſupported by others at ſome dif- 
tant.” The main body makes the center, behind which 
both the horſe and foot retreat to rally, and out of it freſh 
rad hr poo ta reinforce the vu.un. 
„They fight more deſperately againſt the Chriſtians 
an Again any other” enemy becauſe thoſe who are 
en priſdners are never - exch or redeemed ; but 


k 
F being Dok F upen as dead to he ſtate, their effects are 
feed, 


ö No 


ſent every | 


"if they have neither children nor brothers to 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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AwGieus, 
held ja great eſteem. Their navy, how» 


yet are 
1 excceds: twenty ſhips, only one of which 


| 


beloags to the government, and 1s ned to the admi - 
ral; this is ſtiled. the deylik, or — ſhip, and — 
particular ſtore-houſes : all the reſt belong to private per- 
ſons, and have likewiſe their ſtore-houſes well provided, 
the captains never failing toſtrip their prizes of all the 
conveniencies they find in them. Indeed it is no wonder 
that a people who look upon all the reſt of the world "as 
their tributaries or flaves, ſhould. be ſo addicted to piracy, 
and treat. their captives with ſuch arrogarice. and ibhu- 
manity, e 12 N ; A; > : wa" SOS 
-— The captains of theſe ſhips have commonly a ſhare in 
thoſe they command, it they are not the ſole. owners, and 
accordingly may fit them out when they will, anderuize 
where they pleaſe ; but are obliged, when required, to 
attend the ſervice of the ſtate, in tranſporting men br pro- 
viſions, or in failing on any particular cruise; and:all this 
at the expence of the owners. They bave alto an aga 
bachi, or ſome old experienced officer, appointed by the 
dey; without whoſe conſent they can neither give chace 
nor return, — —— their ſailors. On their re- 
turning to po s aga makes his report how the Captain 
has behaved ; who, ound tlty-of — 
is ſure of — chaſtiſed. Ihe captain muſt alfo give 
an account of his ſucceſs *to the government, which 
claims an eighth part of all the prizes, ſlaves, and cargo; 
the reſt being divided among the proprietors and ſtup's 
company, in ſuch proportions as are agreed upon between 
them. Whatever is ſound on board theſe prizes that 
will fir their purpoſe, they make uſe of, without troubling 
themſelves whether it be of the ſame fize as the reſt ; for 
— give themſelves little concern about the proportions 
of their yards, cables, or anchors; and range theit guns 
without regard to their ſize. They, have neither ham- 
motks nor cheſts on board, nor any other food but biſket, 
rice, and water. | r ene * 
The naval force of Algiers is ſaid to have been for a 


conſiderable number of years on the decline. In the 


ö 
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1732 they had only fix capital ſhips, from thirty - ſix to 
fifty guns, beſides brigantines and row- boats; and, at 
the ſame time, had not half that number of brave and 
experienced caprains. A general peace with the three 
trading nations, and the impoſſibility of keeping up a pro- 
per diſcipline, where every private ſeaman diſputes autho- 
rity with his officer, ate ſome of the principal reaſons 
why ſo ſmall a number of veſſels are fitted out, and 


— few perſons of courage are willing to command 
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The Maner in which Cauſes are tried, and Criminals pu- 
 - niſhed in Algiers 5 with the Treatment of the Slaver. 


N the diſtrĩbution of juſtice the cady is judge. He is 
nerally educated in the ſemĩnaries of Conſtantinople, 

or Grand Cairo, where, tis ſaid, the Roman codes and 
pandects, tranſlated into the Arabic tongue, are taught 
and explained: be is obliged to attend once or twice a 
day at the courts of juſtice, where he determines the ſuits 
that are brought before him; but as he is generally ſup- 
poſed puilty of receiving bribes, all affairs of moment are 
laid before the dey; or, in his abſence, before the trea · 
ſurer, or other principal officer of the regency, who 
ſits in the gate of the palace for that purpoſGmGGGG. 


All the formality uſed in the divan, and other courts, 
is hearing the complaint and witneſſes, immediately aftet 


which they proceed to give ſentence, there being neither 


| counſellors nor attornies'to retard the adminiſtration of 


juſtice. When the women have any ſuit to them, my 
words 


cotne veiled, crying aloud, and often repeating the 


Char Alla, that is, Juſtice in God's name; and theſe 
are generally accompanied with a crow of their own ſex, 
to back the petition with their joint out cries. -- 4 

Juſtice is, however, adminiſtered in the moſt vena} 
matiner; with reſpe& to the puniſhment of offenders; 


® 
- 


and more purticularly when ate the Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
who behave with the greateſt inſolence, and commit = 
| * 


AIS. | , . 


for any crimes except that of rebellion, in which caſe 
they are commonly ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring. For 
ſome ſmaller offences they are either baſtinadoed, fined, 
or their pay ſtopped ; and, if officers, reduced to the rank 
of common ſoldiers, whence they may gradually riſe to 
their former ſtations, 

- Forclipping or debaſing the public coin, the old Egyp- 
2 puniſhment is inflicted, which is cutting off the 
| hands. = 35 

- If a Jew or Chriſtian is guilty of murder, or any other 
capital crime, he is burnt alive without the gates of the 
city; but for the ſame crimes the Moors and Arabs are 
either impaled, hung up by the neck over the battlements 
of the city, or thrown upon hooks fixed in the walls be- 
low; where they ſometimes hang thirty or forty hours 
in the moſt dreadful agonies, before they expire. 
Moors found guilty of robbery or burglary have their 
right hand cut off, and hung about their Seeks and are 


made to ride through the city on an aſs, with their faces 
towards the tail, | | 


The Jews and Chriſtians for certain offences, as ſpeak. - 


ing againſt Mahomet and his religion, muſt either turn 
Mahometans, or be impaled ; which is certainly one of 
the greateſt indignities and barbarities that can be offered 
to a human being. The patient is laid on his face, and 
a ſtake, made ſharp at one end, and about eight or nine 
feet long, is forced up his fundament; and then taking 
him by the legs, they draw on his body, till the point of 
the ſtake appears at his ſhoulders; after which they erect 
the ſtake, and faſten it in a hole dug in the ground. 
The antient inhuman cuſtom of ſawing in ſunder is 
ſill retained : this is done by laying the condemned 
perſon between two boards of the ſame length and breadth, 
and beginning to ſaw at the head. | 
Small offences are puniſhed with the baſtinado, which 
is given eĩther upon the belly, back, or ſoles of the feet, 
according to the nature of the crime, or the arbitrary 
will of the cady, or judge, who alſo appoints the number 
of ſtrokes to be given with ſticks of the thickneſs of one's 
little finger; and theſe ſtrokes ſometimes amount to two 
or three hundred; but the number may be leſſened, either 
by the influence of a bribe, or the interpoſition of friends. 
But though the offender frequently dies for want of one 
of theſe powerful advocates, yet this puniſhment is neither 
reckoned capital, nor is the judge called to an account 
for cauſing it to be inflicted in that inhuman degree. 
In caſes of debt, the debtor- is uſually detained in pri- 
ſon till the chouſes, or bailiffs, have ſeized upon, and 
ſold his effects: when, if the ſale amounts to more than 
the debt, the overplus is returned to the priſoner ; or if 
it comes ſhort, he is releaſed, and no future demands are 
made upon him. 

When the women offend, they are not expoſed to the 

pulace, but ſent to a private houſe of correction; or 
if the crime be capital, they are tied up in a ſack, carried 
out to the fea, and drowned. i | 
. Having given the puniſhments inflicted on malefactors, 
we ſhall conclude this ſection with their treatment of the 
_ Chriſtian flaves, who, though innocent, may be ſaid to 
be under a perpetual ſtate of puniſhment. | 
As ſoon as theſe ſlaves are made priſoners, the corſairs 
make a ſtrict enquiry into their e and 
quality, which is often done by baſtinadoing them to ex- 
tort a true confeſſion; after which, having ſtripped them 
almoſt naked, they are brought to the palace of the dey, 
to which the European conſuls repair, in order to examine 
whether any of them belong to their reſpective nations; 
and if any were only paſſengers, to reclaim them. But 
if it be proved that have ſerved for pay to any nation 
at war with Algiers, they cannot be releaſed without pay- 
ing their full ranſom. theſe the dey has the choice of 
every eighth man, and chooſes thoſe who. have ſome 
-uſeful trades or profeſſions, as ſurgeons mates, carpen- 
ters, &c. becauſe they ſell for a great price; and if of 
quality, for a ſtill greater. The reſt, who are left to 
the owners and captors, are carried to the beſiſtan, or 
ſlave- market, where a price is ſet upon them according to 
their profeſſion, age, ſtrength, and ability. From thence 
they are led to the court before the dey's palace, where 
\ 


x 
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necks of their cattle, horſes, and other bea 


toads, and other little anim 


their way, are every moment to be 
hurt. "When 


the women ſkilled in theſe ceremoniei go upon a W 


A 2 ondling es the gun en 
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of violence with impunity ; for they ſeldom ſuffer death 


they are ſold by auction; and whatever is bid above the 
price ſet upon them, belongs to the government. , 
| Theſe unhappy men have then an iron ring put roun 
one of their ancles, and a long or ſhort chain faſtened to 
it, according as they * more or leſs inclined 
to attempt their eſcape : but if any of theſe can procure 4 
little money from their friends of by way of charity, 
they are allowed to keep wine cellars; but muſt pay 4 
certain tribute to the dey, according to the quantity the 
ſell ; by which means many of them grow rich enoug 
in time to purchaſe their liberty though, ' beſides their 
tribute to the dey, they are obliged to contribute towards 
the maintenance of their poor ſick brethren,” arid of the 
Chriſtian chapels allowed for their uſe.” As for the reſt, 
who have neither trades, nor can put themſelves in any 
way of . they are uſed with very great ſeverity ; 
they fare and work hard all day, and at night are locked 
up in public priſons, where they lie on the bare ground, 
without any other covering than the ſky, whence they 
are ſometimes almoſt ſtifled" in mud and water,” In the 
cities and towns they are put to the loweſt and "hardeſt 
kinds of labour; in the country they are ſometimes made 
to draw the plough inſtead of horſes and oxen; and in 
all other reſpects, are treated with ſuch inhumanity, as 
would be ſeverely puniſhed, if exerciſed on the loweſt rank 
of brutes. The women' ſlaves are treated with leſs ſe- 
verity, and, if handſome and witty, are commonly made 
concubines, and ſometimes gain a perfect aſcendency over 
their maſters ; but if any of them refuſe to comply, 'they 
ſpare neither threats nor cruelty to force them to it; and 
if application be made to the government iti their behalf; 
the common anſwer is, that they are their maſter's pro- 
perty, and he is at liberty to put them to what uſe he 
thinks proper. Thoſe who want youth and beauty, are 
uſually conſigned to ſome of the lower offices of the fa- 
mily, and are liable to be ſeverely chaſtiſed for eve 
light miſcarriage, eſpecially in poitit of cleanlineſs, which 
they, in common with the Turks, affect to a very high 
degree, both with reſpect to their cloaths,” proviſions, 
utenſils, and furniture. ih 2607 70. bh e 
The popiſh prieſts and monks who ate ſlaves, are 
generally uſed with more gentleneſs, on account of their 
being better ſupplied with money, by which they procure 
an exemption from labour and other ' hardſhips; but 
whenever any Chriſttan prince declares war inſt the 
Algerines, they are the 110 who become the yidtims of 
their cruelty and reſentment. e | 


Of the * and Superſtitions of the Algerints, the Educa- 
tion of the Children, and their Ionorants itt the Sciences, 
Their Trades, Commerce, and Coin, © © 
T* Algerine religion differs only from the Turkiſh 
in their cheriſhing a great variety of ſuperſtitions. 


Thus they hang the figure of an open hand round the 


neck of their children, as a counter-charm àgainſt an evi! 
eye and both the Turks and Moors paint it upon their 

ips and houſes, The people who are grown up always 
carry about them ſome paragraph of the Koran, which 
they place upon their or few under both their 


caps, to prevent faſcinatiom and witcheraft, and to ſecure 


themſelves from ſickneſsand misfortunes. Theſe charms 
they eſteem fo univerſal, that they alſo hang them to the 
tus then, 
An opinion ils over all Barbary, that many diſ- 
eaſes proceed ſome offence given to the Jenoune, a 
ſort of | beings placed by the Mahometans between the 
angels and the devils. Theſe are ſuppoſed to frequent 
ſhades and fountains, and to aſſume the bodies of worms, 
which” being always i 
any one is therefore maimed' or fickly, he 
fancies that he has injured one of theſe beings; o which 
| wh 
neſday, with frankincenſe and other perfumes; to ſame 
neighbouring ſpring; and there facrificy a cock Ararat 
ſex of the 


N patient, 


- 


. tow and ſulphur which he contrived to ſet 


5 
ient, and the nature of the diſeaſe, a female being 


acrificed for one of the male ſex, and a male for the 
women. 


The Algerines have three principal officers who preſide 
over all religious matters; theſe are the mufti, or high 
prieſt ; the cady, or chief judge in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
and ſuch other matters as the civil and military power 
turns over to him; and the grand marabut, who is at the 
head of his order, which conſiſts of a kind of eremitical 
monks in ſuch high veneration, that they bear an extra- 
ordinary ſway, not only in moſt private families, but even 
in the government. Theſe three officers: have their ſeats 
in the great divan next under the dey, and on his right 
hand, where they are allowed to give their opinion in 
all difficult and important affairs of ſtate z but have not 
the liberty of voting with the reſt of the members. As 
to religious affairs they are uſually referred to them, and 
their deciſions, if unanimous, are eſteemed binding, and 
no longer to be diſputed. 

The people have a great veneration for the marabuts, 
who are uſually perſons of a rigid auſtere life, continually 
employing themſelves either in counting over their beads, 
or in prayer and meditation. Their chaplet uſually con- 
ſiſts of ninety-nine beads ; on touching each of which 
they either ſay, God is 
2 for ive me.” This kind of ſaintſhip uſually goes by 
ſucceſſion, and the ſon, if he can behave with equal gra- 
vity, is intitled to the ſame eſteem and reverence with 
the father. Some of them pretend to ſee viſions, and to 
converſe with the Deity, while others are ſuppoſed to 
work miracles. Dr. Shaw ſays, that Seedy Muſtafa, 
caliph of the weſtern province, told him, that a neigh- 
bouring marabut had a ſolid iron bar, which, upon 
command, would give the ſame report, and do as much 
execution as a piece of cannon z and that once the whole 
Algerine army, on the dey's demanding too exorbitant 

tax from the Arabs under his protection, were put to 

ight by the miracle: yet, notwithſtanding the frequency, 
as they pretended, of the experiment, neither the argu- 
ments urged by that divine on the merit of convincing 
a Chriſtian, nor the ſollicitations of the company, could 
prevail ſo far as to have the experiment tried before him; 
for the marabut had too much policy to hazard his reputa- 
tion by putting it to the proof. At Seteef that learned 
gentleman ſaw. a marabut famous for vomiting fire; but 
though he was at firſt greatly ſurpriſed at ſeeing his 
mouth ſuddenly in a blaze, and at the violent agonies he 
counterfeited at the ſame time, he afterwards plainly per- 
ceived that it was all a trick, and that the flames and 
ſmoke with which he was furrounded, aroſe from ſome 
on fire under 

his burnooſe. | 


The roving and unſettled life of the Arabs, and the 
N grievances the Moors frequently ſuffer from the 

urks, prevent either of them enjoying that liberty and 
ſecurity which give birth and encouragement to learning; 
hence the knowledge of philoſophy, mathematics, and 
medicine, which once flouriſhed among the Arabs, are 
now loſt, and there are ſcarce any traces of them re- 
maining. 

The ſons of the Moors and Turks are ſent to ſchool 
at about ſix years of age, when they are taught to read 
and write for the value of about a penny a week. Each 
boy, inſtead of paper, has a piece of thin ſquare board, 
lightly dawbed over with whiting ; and on this he makes 
his letters, which may be wiped off or renewed at plea- 
ſure. Oa his having made ſome progreſs in the Koran, 
he- is initiated in the tivaral ceremonies and myſteries of 
religion: and when a boy has diſtinguiſhed h 
any branch of learning, he is richly dreſſed, mounted 
upon a horſe richly capariſoned, and, as hath been alrea- 
dy mentioned in treating of Morocco, is conducted amidft 
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t. God be praiſed, or God | 


imſelf in 


the huzzas of his ſchool- fellows through the ſtreets, while 


his friends and relations aſſemble to congratulate his 
rents, and to load him with gifts. The boys, after 
ing three or four years at ſc 


w 


are put to trades, or 


enrolled in the army, where moſt of them ſoon forget all 


| oy ove learned at ſchool.  . | 
While the reverend divine we have fo often quoted, 
e . at Algiers, he endeavoured to become ac- 
|| 


quainted with the perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 


j 


Atos. 


learning; and though from their natural ſhyneſs to iran. 
gers, and contempt of the Chriſtians, it is difficult to 
cultivate a real friendſhip with them, yet he ſoon found 
that their chief aſtronomer, who regulates and ſuper- 
intends the hours of prayer, had not the ſkill to make 
a ſun-dial: that the whole art of navigation, as practi- 
ſed at Algiers and Tunis, only conſiſts in what is term- 
ed pricking of a chart, and diſtinguiſhing the eight prin- 
cipal points of the compaſs ; and that even chemiſtry, 
once the favourite ſcience of theſe people, is at preſent 
only applied to diſtilling a little roſe water. The phy- 
ficians chiefly ſtudy the Spaniſh edition of Dioſcorides ; 
but they oftener conſult the hgures of plants and animals 
than their uſes. Notwithſtanding this, theſe people. are 
naturally ſubtle and ingenious, and only want time, 
application, and encouragement, to cultivate and im- 
prove their faculties. 

As the Mahometans are 2 predeſtinarians, 
they pay little regard to medicine, and uſually either 
leave the diforder to contend with nature, or make uſe 
of charms and incantations. Yet in all diſtempers they 
reſort to bagnios, and there are a few other remedies in 
general uſe. Thus a dram or two of the root of round 
birthwort is an eſtabliſhed remedy for the colic ; in 
pleuritic and rheumatic caſes, they make ſeveral punc- 
tures on the part affected with a red-hot iron, re- 
peating the operation according to the violence of the 
diſeaſe, and the ſtrength of the patient. The prickly 
pear roaſted in the embers is applied hot for the cure 
of bruiſes, ſwellings, and inflammations. They pour 
freſh butter almoſt Folding hot into all ſimple gun ſhot 
wounds, and ſome of them inoculate for the ſmall-pox; 
though this practice is not much in reputation in this 
part of Barbary, and they tell a number of ſtories to 
diſcourage the uſe of it. They have few compound 
medicines z. however, they uſe a mixture of myrrh, aloes, 
ſaffron, and ſyrrup of myrtle-berries, which is fre- 
quently found effectual in the cure of the plague. 

Our author was ſometimes favoured with the ſight of 
their ancient kalendars, in which the ſun's place, the 
ſemi-diurnal and nocturnal arch, the length of the twi- 
light, with the ſeveral hours of prayer for each day in 
the month are calculated to a minute, and beautifully 
wrote-in proper columns; but theſe are as little conſult- 
ed as their ancient mathematical inſtruments, of which 
they know not the uſe: thus, if the cloudineſs of the 
weather prevents their adjuſting their large and ſmall 
hour-glailes to ſome inaccurate meridian lines they bave 
made or that purpoſe, their times for devotion, which 
ſhould be punctual to a minute, are entirely left to the 
will and pleaſure of their cryers ; for 4 clocks are 
not allowed in this country, which is perhaps owing to 
the great averſion of the Mahometans to bells. 

Though their anceſtors were alſo diſtinguiſhed for their 
{kill in arithmetic and algebra, not one in twenty thou- 
ſand appears to be at preſent. acquainted with the firſt 
operations in theſe branches of mathematics; yet the 
merchants are frequently very dexterous in the addition 
and ſubſtraction of large ſums by memory, and have 
alſo a very ſingular method of numeration, by putting 
their hands into each other's ſleeves, and touching one 
another -with this or that finger, or a particular. joint, 
each denoting a determined ſum or number ; thus, with- 
out moving their lips, or giving the leaſt intimation to 
the by-ſtander, they conclude bargains of the greateſt 
value, * 
Though piracy ſeems to ſuit beſt with the temper of 
the Algerines, they ſuffer free Chriſtians, Jews, either 
natives or foreigners, Arabians and Moors, to exer- 
ciſe a fair commerce both by ſea and land, and to carry 
on trades and manufactures in ſilk, cotton, wool, lea- 
ther, and other commodities, which are moſtly conduc - 
ed by Spaniards ſettled in Algiers, eſpecially about the 
metropolis. Carpets are another manufacture of this cour- 
try, though they are (us inferior to thoſe of Turky far 
beauty and fineneſs;. but being both cheaper and ſofter, 
are preferred by-the people to lie upon., There are like- 


wiſe at Algiers . looms for velvet, taffeties, and other 


wrought ſilks, and a coarſe fort of linen is made in moſt 
rts of the kingdom, of which Suſa produces the fineſt. 
heſe manufactures are chiefly conſumed at * 

my ome 


Tunis. 


ſome of them 


ſo inconſiderable, that they are obliged to ſupply the 
want of a ſufficient quantity by importing them from 
Europe and the Levant. The-people ſend few of their 
commodities to foreign markets, thefr oil, wax, corn, 
and pulſe, being barely ſufficient to ſupply the country, 
though before the city of Oran became ſubje& to Spain, 
the merchants haye been known to ſhip off from the va- 
rious ports of Barbary, ſeven or eight thouſand tons of 
corn in one year. I he conſumption of oil, which is 
here very plentiful, is alſo ſo conſiderable in this coun- 
try, that it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped off 
for — = fo that their exports chiefly conſiſt in 
oftriches feathers, wax, hides, wool, copper, rugs, ſilk- 
_ embroidered handkerchiefs, Chriſtian ſlaves, and 
ates, | 

The goods imported, whether merchandize or prizes, 
chiefly conſiſt in gold and filver ſtuffs, damaſks, linen 
and woollen clochs and ſtuffs, cotton raw and ſpun, tin, 
iron, plated braſs, lead, quick-filver, cordage, fail- 
cloths, bullets, cochineal, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, 
honey, wax, ſpices, aloes, opium, aniſe and cummin- 
ſeed, ſoap, copperas, arſenic, brazil, logwood, vermil- 
lion, gum-lack, ſulphur, maſtic, ſarſaparilla, aſpic, 
frankincenſe, galls, paper, combs, cards old and new, 
and dried fruits, But though there is a conſtant demand 
for all theſe commodities, yet a ſmall quantity of them 
1s imported by the merchants, on account of the fre- 
quent exactions and heavy duties to which they are 
ſudject, and the — of payment; on which 
account thoſe who want any of them will wait in hopes 
to meet with them on board ſome prize; for they are 
chiefly ſupplied with them by the corſairs. It is a mis- 
fortune that both the manufacturers and ſhop-keepers, 
which laſt are chiefly Moors and Jews, are ſeverely 
treated by the government, and frequently fined for even 
pretended faults, which renders them ſo poor, that it 
often puts them upon cheating their euſtomers, either 
in their weights or meaſures, though they are ſure of 
being treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, either by a heavy 
fine, corporal puniſhment, or with death. 

The coin in uſe here is moſtly foreign, their own be- 
ing only of three kinds, viz. the barba, of copper, ſix 
of which were formerly worth an aſper; but is now of 
<y half that value. a 
- The aſper is a ſmall ſquare piece of ſilver, and both 
this and the former has Arabic characters ſtamped on 
each ſide. Fifteen of theſe aſpers are of the value of a 
Spaniſh ryal, and twenty-four of a dapta, which is worth 
about a crown. Theſe are all the pieces of money coin- 
ed in the city of Algiers. 

They have likewiſe three ſorts of gold coin; but theſe 
are only coined at Tremeſen, viz. the rupee, worth 
bees aſpers; the median, and the dian, or zian, 
worth a hundred aſpers. This laſt was the ancient coin 
of the kings of Tremeſen, on which account that pro- 
vince has the ſole privilege of coining theſe pieces. 

Beſides theſe, the Turkiſh ſultanin of gold, which is 
worth about a ducat; the moticales of Fez, of the va- 
lue of about one ſhilling and ten-pence; Spaniſh ryals, 
French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and other European 


money, are alfo current among them, though they have 
no fixed ftandard. 
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SE CT. XXII. 
Of the Kingdom of Tux1s. 


Its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Rivers, I/lands ; of tf 
Mountain of Zawan or Zagoan, and of the Climate of 
Tunis in general. N 


3 kingdom, which once comprehended the pro- 
| n Baia, Tens, Tripoli, and 
Zaab, or Ezzab, is bounded by the Mediterranean on 
the north and eaſt ; by the kingdom of Algiers on 'the 
weſt ; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, on the 
ſouth ; extending from the iſland of Jerba in thirty-three 
degrees thirty minutes to vs ye Serra, in thirty-ſeven de- 
grees twelye minutes north latitude, it being two hun- 


— 


- 


eſpecially thoſe of ſilk and linen, being | dred and twenty miles in length from north to ſouth, 
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and a hundred and ſeventy in breadth from eaſt to weſt; 
the city of Sbekka, the fartheſt city to the weſt, being 
ſituated in eight degrees, and Clybea, the fartheſt to the 
ealt, in eleven degrees twenty minutes eaſt longitude. 

This country, which was once divided into provinces, 
is now under the immediate inſpection of the bey, and 
is only diſtinguiſhed into the ſummer and winter cir- 
cuits, which the bey takes in perſon through his domi- 
nions at thoſe ſeaſons with a flying camp; in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon traverſing the fertile country near Keff and 
Baijah, and the diſtricts between Cairwan and Jereede, 
and in the winter proceeding through the reſt of the 
country. wr 

The ſummer circuit, or northern diſtrict, is much 
better inhabited than any of the neighbouring kingdoms 
of the ſame ſize, and is by far the moſt pleaſant and fer- 
tile; and as it has a great number of cities, towns, and 
villages, has the fineſt appearance of affluence, proſpe- 
rity, and chearfulneſs, which doubtleſs proceeds from the 
mildneſs of its government, and its oy freer from 
tyranny and oppreſſion. Its fertility is, however, in- 
terrupted by ſeveral hills, plains, and marſhes, diſperſed 
over it, that will admit of little cultivation, nor ſcarce 
any manner of improvement. 
he principal rivers of this circuit are, the Zaine, 
which divides Tunis from Algiers ; the Mejerda, uſually 
called Megerada; the famous Bagrada of the antients, on 
the banks of which Regulus is ſaid to have killed a 
monſtrous ſerpent. The Miliana, ſuppoſed to be the 
Catada of the antients, is remarkable for its forming the 
bay of Tunis, and having that metropolis ſituated at its 
mouth ; the Gabbs, or Caps, ſuppoſed to be the Triton 
of the antients, which riſes only three or four leagues to 
the ſouth-ſouth-weſt of the city of its name, and falls into 
the ſea to the northward of the old city, forming the 
ground on which it was built into a kind of peninſula 
and the Mejerdah, or Old Bagrada, which is the moſt 
conſiderable of the whole kingdom. 

A ſmall iſland oppoſite to the mouth of the river Zaine, 
is in the poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, who pay an annual 
rent to the regency ; but the coral-fiſhery, which was their 
chief inducement for making this ſettlement, failing con- 
ſiderably, it is probable they will not long = poſſeſſion 
of it, if they have not already abandoned it. They have, 
however, erected a fort for their protection againſt any 
ſurprize from the neighbouring Arabs on the continent, 
and from the inſults of the cruiſing veſſels of Algiers and 
Tripoli, 

he other iſlands belonging to this ſtate are, Cape 
Negro, which is ſituated about five leagues to the north- 
eaſt of Tabarka, which has a ſettlement of the French 
African company, who pay a conſiderable ſum of mon 
to Tunis for the Po. they enjoy at La Calle, — 
that place is under the Algerine government, and for 
keeping up a fort here to protect them from the inſults of 
the neighbouring Arabs. 

Six miles to the north of Cape Ne 
lata, or Calathe, of the antients. This is a high rocky 
iſland, which has a very dangerous ſhoal. The Cani 
are two flat contiguous iſlands, where the Italian row- 
boats frequently lie in wait for the Tuniſcens. Theſe 
lie four leagues to the north-north-weſt of Cape Pilloe, 
and nearly in the mid-way to Cape Blanco; and four 
leagues beyond Cape Negro to the northward are the 
Three Brothers, which are three rocky iſlands near the 
continent, about half way to Cape Blanco. 

The principal mountain of this kingdom is the Zowan, 
or Zagoan, whoſe ſummit affords a proſpect of the 
greateſt part of the kingdom. It is remarkable for a town 
of its name which ſtands at the foot of it, in great re- 
pute for dying ſcarlet caps, and for bleaching of linen; 
great quantities of both being daily brought thither from 
all. parts of the kingdom. The ſtream which ſerves 
for that purpoſe, and runs from the top of the mountain, 
was formerly carried by a noble conduit to Carthage. 
Over the fountain was built a temple, the ruins of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. It has alſo on its declivity and about 

its foot ſeveral Roman antiquities, as the remains of towns, 
caſtles, forts, and inſcriptions cut in marble, This moun- 


ro is Jalta, the Ga- 
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tain ſtands about a league and a half to the ſouth-ſouth- 
eaſt of the city of Tunis, and is moſtly barren and deſart, 
except a few ſpots which produce barley ; but it has pro- 


ives. | | 
This country is for the moſt part healthy and fertile, 
ny in the ſouth there are many ſandy and barren deſarts, 
there the heat is exceflive ; hence, though the winds 
which blow from the ſea are very refreſhing, thoſe which 
proceed from theſe deſarts are quite ſuffocating, eſpecially 
as they moſtly blow in July and Auguſt, and will con- 
tinue five, ſix, or more days in the ſame corner; ſo that 
the inhabitants are obliged to water the flooring of their 
houſes to cool them. This wind is likewiſe apt to blow 
after the winter ſolſtice, and then, if there-be any ſnow on 
the ground, which is ſeldom the caſe, it quickly thaws 
and diſappears. The ſea-winds from the north and the 
weſt-north-weſt, bring dry weather in ſummer, and rain 
in winter; but both the eaſterly and ſoutherly winds are 
for the moſt part dry, though in moſt ſeaſons they are 
attended with thick clouds, | 
Their firſt rains commonly fall in September, and 
ſometimes not till October; ſoon. after which the Ara- 
bians break the ground, ſow their corn, and about three 
weeks after plant their beans, lentils, and chick-peaſe, 
If they have any rain in April, as they uſually. have, they 
reckon their crop ſecure. Their harveſt commonly be- 
gins in May, or in the beginning of June. Their plough- 
ed lands ate generally ſo light, that a pair of oxen ma 
eaſily plough an acre in a day; and the quantity of leed, 
whether of wheat or barley, is about two buſhels and a 
half to an acre, which one year with another yield about 
_ tenfold, and in ſome diſtricts much more. he Tuni- 
ſeens are much more addicted to agriculture than their 
neighbours: the Algerines, and are for making the moſt 
of e inch of ground. | 
The ftory they tell of Mahomet, bey of Tunis, ſhews 
the high opinion they have of agriculture. This prince 
having been dethroned by his ſubjects, applied to Ibrahim 
Hojah, dey of Algiers, who engaged to reſtore him to 
his throne, on condition of his diſcovering to him the 
grand ſecret of the philoſopher's-ſtone, which he had the 
reputation of being maſter of ; and, on his promiſing to 
fulfil this condition, he reſtored to him the govetnment 
of Tunis. Mahomet then ſent to the dey, with great 
pomp and ceremony, a multitude of plough-ſhares and 
mattocks ; intimating to the Algerine prince, that the 
wealth of his country was to ariſe from a diligent attend- 
ance on the cultivation of the earth; and that the only 
\ +. Philoſapher's ſtone he could acquaint him with, was the 
art of converting a good crop into gold. | 
Eight leagues to the weſtward of Carvan are the ruins 
of Truzza, where are ſeveral vaulted chambers perpe- 
tually filled with ſulphureous ſteums, much frequented by 
the Arabs for the uſe of 12 
This kingdom and the reſt of Barbary are very ſub- 
ject to earthquakes, which is eaſily accounted for from 
the great number of hot ſprings and fulphureous caverns, 
which are a proof of there being an almoſt inexhauſtible 
ſtore of nitre, ſulphur, and other inflammable bodies in 
the earth, ſufficient to cauſe thoſe frequent and violent 
concuſſions. Theſe earthquakes commonly happen after 
ſome great rains, at the end of the ſummer or in autumn, 
and will extend themſelves a great way into the ſea, where 
have been felt when the depth of water has exceeded 
two hundred fathoms. | 
Among the natural curioſities of Tunis are ſeveral ſalt 
lakes, and a mountain of falt named Jibbel Haddeſſa, 
which is hard and ſolid like a ſtone, of a reddiſh or pur- 
ple colour, and bitter to the taſte ; but being waſhed down 
the precipices by therain and dews, becomes ſoft and white 
_ as ſnow, and loſes all its bitterneſs. There are other moun- 
tains whoſe ſalt is of a-bluiſh colour, and, without under- 
going ſuch accidental purifications, are very palatable. 
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places where the people place a vaſt number of bee- 


the Colonia Neapolis of Ptolemy, 
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I kruits of all forts 


Tunis. 


Suſa, Cairwan, er Carvan, Media, or Mehedia, Urbs, 
or Tuberbo, Bayjak, or Beja, Ferreanah, &c. 


E ſhall now deſcribe the principal cities and towns 
of this part of Barbary. At the bottom of a large 
| gulp is Bizerta, which is pleaſantly fituated on a canal, 
between an extenſive lake and the ſea, in thirty-ſeven 
degrees twenty minutes north latitude, two hundred and 
forty miles to the weſt of the city of Algiers, and thirty- 


ſeven miles to the north-weſt of Tunis. This town, 


which is about a mile round, is defended by ſeveral 
caſtles and batteries, the principal of which are towards 
the ſea, from which the lake is continually receiving a 
briſk ſtream, or diſcharging one into it; the waters flow- 
ing into the lake when the wind is northerly, and return- 
ing back into the ſea when it blows from the ſouth. The 
channel between the lake and the ſea was the antient port 
of Hippo, which is ſtill capable of receiving ſmall vellcls, 
but was once the ſafeſt and moſt beautiful haven on this 
coaſt ; and there are ſtill, ſome traces of a large pier, 
which extended a conſiderable way into the ſea, to break 
the force of the north-eaſt winds, _ | 

The gulph of Bizerta, the Sinus Hipponenſis of the 
antients, is a beautiful ſandy inlet, near. four leagues in 
diameter. As the ground is low, the eye penetrates thro” 
delightful. groves of olive trees far into the country, and 
the — is bounded by a high rocky ſhore. Were 
proper encouragement to be given to trade and induſtry, 
Bizerta might be rendered a town of great wealth, it a- 
bounding with all kind of corn, pulſe, fiſh, fruit, oil, 
cotton, and many other productions. 

On the fide of a ſpacious navigable baſon, formed by 
the Mejerdah, lies Porto Farino, which was once a con- 
ſiderable city, but is now greatly decayed. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its beautiful cothon, where. the Tuniſeens 
keep their navy. ” bog 212 

Tunis, the Tunes of. the antients, and the capital of 
the kingdom, is ſituated in. latitude thirty-fix degrees 
twenty-ſix minutes, and in ten degrees. fifteen minutes 
eaſt longitude from London, on the weſtern bank of the 
channel of Goletta, in the form of an oblong ſquare, a- 
boat a mile in length; but the whole town, with the 
ſuburbs included, does not exceed three miles in com- 
paſs, though ſome authors have, without any founda- 
tion, given it a much larger circuit, It is not ſo 
lous'as Algiers, nor are the houſes ſo handſome and ſpa- 
cious. The lakes and marſhes with which it is ſurround- 
ed might probably render its ſituation leſs healthy, was 
not the moiſture of the air corrected by the great quan- 
tity of maſtic, myrtle, roſemary, and other aromatic plants, 
with which their ovens and bagnios are daily heated, and 
that frequently communicate a fragrance to the air. The 
want of ſweet water is one of the greateſt diſadvanta 
under which the inhabitants labour ; for the brackiſhneſs 
of their well-water, and the ſcarcity, of their ciſterns, 
oblige them to fetch a wu part of what they drink from 
ſome places about a mile diſtant ; but, except this incon- 
venience, no place enjoys a greater plenty of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life : for, belides ſhips continually bringing 
new ſupplies of proviſions, their gardens abound with va- 
riety of fruit-trees, as palms, citrons, dates, lemons, and 
olives ; which laſt grow in ſuch abundance about a league 
diſtant round the city, that they ſupply not only the inha- 
bitants but ſtrangers with oil, and even with charcoal, 
that being the oak wood they have to make it with. 

They have their wheat chiefly from Urbs, Bugia, and- 
other neighbouring places; and this they grind with a 
hand-mill ; and having ſifted it through a fine ſieve, make 
of it hae cakes, and a flat kind of vermicelli ; but this is 
only in uſe among the wealthy,. the poor being forced to 
feed upon barley-meal, which they make into a kind 
of dumplings, and eat in oil or butter mixed with vine- 

or 0. juice; but thoſe. who are very poor only 


| ſir it in water, and eat it raw, without any other pre- 


However, they have plenty of honey, and 
pretty cheap. 5 ; | 
T Their principal ſtreets are large and croſſed by narrow 

lanes. at proper diſtances, and the houſes are chiefly built 
with ſtone; but are meaner than thoſe of Algiers, they 
being but one ſtory high, and flat at the top. There are 


paration. 


but 


A 
Tueis! 


but few grand buildings, the chief of theſe are the great 
moſque, and the bey's palace. The gates of the city 
are hve in number, but none of them are very handſome. 
Without the walls are the Turkiſh ſepulchres, which 


ble —— oratories, flower-pots, and other embelliſh 

ments. * n 

Tbe bey's palace is the moſt magnificent edifice in the 
city, It has four noble gates, one at each front, and 
high turrets at each of the four corners; the courts are 
ſpacious, the galleries lofty and richly adorned, and the 
halls and apartments are very ſplendid, particularly that 
called the treaſury, in which, among other things of va- 


hadian, a celebrated doctor; from whom the 5 boaſt 
that they are deſcended ; and, in virtue of that deſcent, ſet 
A for the ſole judges of all controverſies about religion. 
he gardens are alſo very large, but not elegant: 
The chief moſque juſt mentioned is built in the Tur- 
kiſh taſte, and has nothing remarkable, except its extra- 
ordinary ſize and ſtately tower, which, next to that of 
Fez, is allowed to be the higheſt in all Africa, 
Near the midſt of the city is a piazza of great extent, 
which once contained no leſs than three thouſand wool- 
len and linen drapers ſhops, handſomely built, and fur- 
niſhed with a great variety of thoſe goods, beſides a con- 
ſiderable number of others belonging to the druggiſts, and 
other trades and manufactures. Indeed the chief ma- 
nufactures of this city are thoſe of linen and woollen; for 
both which it has been long famous, on account of the 
peculiar way the women had of letting down their ſpin- 
dles from the top of their houſes quite to the ground, the 
weight of which is ſuppoſed to make the yarn finer and 
ſmoother. ' | 
The baths of this city, for both ſexes, are very nume- 
rous; and, though inferior in ſize and beauty to thoſe of 
Fez and Algiers, yet people are here mote handſomely 
treated, and better accommodated, notwithſtanding the 
city being deſtitute of running water. Both theſe are 
chiefly furniſhed with that element from the ciſterns on 


a certain quantity is let down from every houſe, by pipes, 
into one or two public reſervoirs ; from which this and 
the other exigencies of the city are ſupplied, though not 
in ſuch a quantity as to permit the inhabitants to beſtow 
any of it in watering or cleaning the ſtreets, which, on 
that account, are always either duſty or dirty: fo that it 
is very unpleaſant walking in them, eſpecially as their 
houſes have no windows in the front, which has the ap- 
pearance of walking between two dead walls. _ | 
| Here are alſo ſeveral colleges and ſchools, in which are 
many of their learned men and doctors of their law, part 
of whom are maintained at the public expence, and part 
by begging; but all of them are held in high eſteem, as 
the favourites of heaven. The janigaries have very hand- 
ſome barracks, like thoſe of Algiers ; and their aga, or 
chief, a palace, to which they repair for orders. The 
merchants and tradeſmen have a kind of public exchange, 
and the cuſtom-houſe officers a large cuſtom-houſe. There 
is alſo an arſenal and dock, ſeated upon the bank of the 
canal, in which they have materials ſufficient for build- 
ing ſeveral galleys. 4:29 17 

On the oppoſite fide is the fort of Goletta already men- 
tioned, and about two leagues diſtant from it is another 
caſtle built on a ſmall iſland: in the lake; but as there 
is little probability of the town being attacked on that 
ſide, this fortification has been long neglected. The prin- 
cipal fortification belonging to the city is the caſtle, which 
is ſituated-on an eminence that —— the * z it 
makes a good appearance at a diſtance, and has ſome 
cannon — beers the gate: but the jealouſy of the 
etnment is carried to ſuch an exceſs, that it is very 
dangerous for a Chriſtian to view it too attentively ; and 
is is much the ſafeſt way to paſs by it as faſt as one 
Can. 1 yy a «> e 

Nabel, the Colonia Neapolis of Ptolemy, is ſituated 
in a low ground, à mile and a half from the ſea ſhore, 
about a furlong to the weſtward of the antient N olis, 
and about nine miles to the eaſt of Tunis. It is ſtill a 
thriving town, and has been long famed for its potteries; 
the reſt of its inhabitants are huſbandmen. Here are 
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are placed round the city, and are adorned with mar- 


lue, is kept the book of their Jaw written by Ali Mo- 


the top of the houſes, which receive the rain water; and | 


LET 
- ' 0 | 62 50g 
many inſcriptions upon ſtones, ſix feet in length, and three. 
in breadth ; but they are ſo defaced and filled up with 


| rubbiſh and mortar, as to be unintelligible. On the bank 
of a little brook that runs through the old. city is a block 


baſſo relievo. a +58, ' 20 11 Wr 
Hamamet, a ſmall but opulent * compactly built 
upon a low promontory, and is wel 


mountains. 


Sola, or Souſa, is a conſiderable trading city, and the 
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parts of the Levant; .-; ,-,: , i front 
Eight leagues to the weſtward of Suſa is Kairwang 


4 


magnificent in all Afri ea. 
Media, ot Mehedia, is ſituated on a ſmall peninſula on 
the eaſtern coaſt of the kingdom, and appears to have 


lies within the walls of the city, with the K 
allow, that 


one which faced the eaſt, and was the only gate on the 
land fide, was built with ſurpriſing ſtrength; 4 75 under 


ch x tro, 
gates, one within another; ſome covered with plate 


Monaſteer, an antient city oſ Carthagi jan og Roma 
extraction, received its modern name from a monate 
of Auguſtine friars in its neighbourhood. It is now a 
neat thriving city, ſituated; on the, extremity of a 
and encompaſſed by ſtrong walls. 
At the diſtance of fix. leagues to the weſt of Tunis is 
ſituated Urbs, or Tuberbo, the Tuburbum Minus of the 


antients, a ſmall town on the banks of the Mejerdah, 
nnn | * d 


of white marble, on which is curiouſly carved a wolf in x 


inhabited by Andaluſian Moors. Mahomet, à late bey 
of this kingdom, planted in this neighbourhood a great 
variety of fruit-trees, placing each ſpecies in a ſeparate 
grove : thus the citron trees are all placed by themſelves, 
without being mixed with the orange or the lime; and 
where you gather the peach or apricot, you- are not to 
| on the pear or apple. In the adjacent valley the ſame 
public ſpirited prince erected, out of the ruins of an an- 
tient amphitheatre, a large maſſy bridge, or dam, with 
ſluices and flood-gates to raiſe the Mejerdah to a proper 
height, for the refreſhing of his ons : but this was 
too Taudable a work for it to laſt long in Barbary,. and 
therefore it has been entirely broken down and de- 


ſtroyed. 

The city of Beyjah, or Beja, the Vecca of Salluſt, is 
4 place of great trade, and the chief mart for corn in the 
whole kingdom. It is built on the declivity of a hill, and 
= the convenience of being well watered. On the 
igheft part of the city is a citadel of no 


22 ſtrength, 
and on the walls, which are raiſed out of the antiant ma- 
terials, are ſeyeral inſcriptions. In the plains that lie be- 


fore the city, a public fair is kept every ſummer on the 
banks of the Mejerdah, to which the moſt diſtant Arabian 
tribes refort with their families and flocks, 
Ferreapah is thought, from its lonely  fituation and 
other circumſtances, to be the Thala of Salluſt, and was 
once the largeſt city of Bizacium ; though it has no other 
remains of its antient grandeur, but ſome granite and other 
columns, Which the Arabs have left flanding on their 
N It has been extremely well watered ; for, be- 
des a conſiderable brook which runs under the walls, 
the city has had ſeveral wells, ſurrounded with a corri- 
dore, and vaulted over with a cupola. This, with the 
goodnefs of the air, are the only benefits this city can 
urge in fayour of its fituation ; for, except a ſmall extent 
of ground to the ſouthward, which the inhabitants cul- 
tivate by ſupplying it, at proper times, with tho water 
of the rivulet, the reſt of the adjacent country is dry, bar- 
ren, and inhoſpitable. The proſpect to the weſtward is 
terminated with ſome naked precipices; or, where the eye 
is at liberty to wander through a valley between ſome 
narrow cliffs, you are entertained with no other view 
than of a deſart feorched up with perpetual drought, and 
glowing with the ardent beams of the ſun. | 
Ti to the eaſtward of Ferreanah is Gafsa, 
the antient Capfa, which is ftuated on a riſing ground, 
almoſt encl with mountains; but the landſcape is 
more and verdant than that about the laſt mentioned 
city, from the proſpect it affords of palm, olive, piſtachio, 
d other fruit-trees. However, this agreeable ſcene is 
of ſmall extent, and only ſerves to refreth the eye in the 
more diſtant proſpect of an interchange of barren hills 
and vallies. Theſe trees are watered by two ſprings, 
one of which riſes within the citadel, and the other in 
the centet of the ey, rho latter is probably the foun- 
tain mentioned by 8 A 16F 
a cupola : it is ftill walled round, and di itſelf 
into à baſon, which was perhaps originally ned for 
a bath. "Theſe two ſprings unite their ſtreams before t 
leave the city, forming a pre iy ge rond; which, from 
the quantity of water, and 


e rapidity of the ſtream, 
| might continue its courſe to a great diſtance, did not the 
inhabitants conftantly uſe it in ſupplying their planta- 
tions, In the walls of ſome private houſes, Ind more 
eſperially in thoſe of the citadel, which is a flight modern 
building, is a 1 confuſion of columns of granite, en- 
tablatures, and altars, which, when entire, and in their 
proper fituations, muſt have been great ornaments to 
er. 
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DF the Rinitn nd ater Antiquities ts be fond in the King- 
TA hs Tho, ns 


Tro the account we have given of the principal 

tons of Tunis, it appears that this country abounds 

with Roman and other antiquities; and we ſhall now 

add to thoſe we have already mentioned, others of a more 

ra nature, The Key, and learned Dr. Shaw 
SL : 


A... - — 
3 
4-5 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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and was AN covered with 
char 


f 


4 
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ſays, it is difficult to fix the exact ſituation of the an- 
tient city of Utica, oy we. allow that the ſea has 
been driven back three or four miles by the eaſterly winds, 
and the increaſe of the mud, which is probably the 
caſe ; and then it may be juſtly placed at Booſhater, 
where are many traces of buildings of great extent and 


magnificence, as walls, ciſterns, and a large aqueduct. 


Theſe ruins lie about twenty-ſeven Roman miles from 
. and behind them we are entertained with a 
view of the large fields which the Romans have rendered 
their military exploits. "NP 1 
The celebrated city of Carthage has not much better 
Ml ted itſelf againſt the encroachments cauſed by the 
[ h-eaſt winds, and the mud thrown out by the Me- 
jerdah, which has ſtopped up the antient harbour, and 
| rendered it almoſt as far di from the fea as Utica. 
| The greateſt part of Carthage ſtood upon three hills, in- 
ſerior in elevation to thoſe on which Rome was built. 
Upon a place which overlooks the ſouth-eaſt ſhore is the 

area of a ſpacious room, with ſeveral ſmaller near it: 

| fome of them have teſſelated pavements; but neither the 
deſign nor. the execution are very extraordinary. In 

— along the ſhore, the common ſewers are ſeen in 

ſeveral places, which, as they were originally well built 

and cemented, time has not in the leaſt impaired. Ex- 

cept theſe, the eiſterns have ſuffered leaſt by the ruin of 

the city ; for, beſides thoſe which belonged to particular 

houſes, there were two ſets for the public uſe: the largeſt, 

which was the grand reſervoir, and received the. water of 

the aquoduct, lay near the weſt wall of the city, and con- 
ſiſted of more than twenty contiguous ciſterns, each a- 
bout a hundred feet long and thirty broad. The ſmalles 
ciſtern is in a higher ſituation near the cothon, it being 
contrived to collect the rain water that fell upon the top 
of it, and - ar fome adjacent pavements made for that 

purpoſe, . This, however, might be wed with little 

expence, the ſmall earthen-pipes through which the water 

was conveyed wanting only to be cleaned, 

No other remains of the 

of this ancient city, the rival of Rome, are now ta 

be ſeen. We. find no ſuperb pieces of architecture; 

no triumphal arches; no columns of porphyry or gra- 

nite; no curious entablatures: all the broken walls and 

dure now to be ſeen, being erected either in the 
Gothic manner, or by the later inhabitants. However, 

the ruins of the celebrated aqueduct that conveyed the 


famous 


Tux1s; 


— 


grandeur and magnificence 


water into the greater ciſterns, may be traced to the di- 


ſtance of at leaſt fifty miles. This was a very expenſive 
work, and that part of it which extends along the pe- 
ninſula, was beautifully - faced. with ſtone. Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, that at Artiana, a ſmall village to the north- 
ward of Tunis, are feveral entire arches, which he 
found-to be ſeyenty feet high, and ſupported by piers 
ſixteen feet ſquare. ' The water channel above theſe 
arches was vaulted. over, and plaiſtered with a ſtrong 
cement: a man of the ordinary ſe may walk - upright 
in it, and at certain diſtances holes are left open both 
for the admiſſion of freſh air, and the convenience of 
cleaning it. A temple was erected at Zowan, and at 
| Zungar, over the fountains by which. this aqueduct is 
ſupphed with water; that of Zungar appears to have 
been of the Corinthian order, and ends very beautifully 
in a dome that has three niches, and extends over the 
fountain. In theſe niches were 
ter-nymphs, or other deities. land IH» 

Farther to the eaſt is the ſanctuary of Seedy Doude, 
which takes its name from David, or as they pronounce 
it Doude, a Mooriſh ſaint, whoſe ſepulchre is here 
thewn five yards long Vet this ſtructure appears to be 


part of a Roman Prætorium, from the contiguous 
| ſaic pavements, all of them executed with the 


| fyrumetry 


and exaQnefs : the figures are horſes, trees, 
birds, and fiſhes, beautifully-inlaid in ſuch a variety of 
oolours, that they even appear more gay and lively than 
many tolerable paintings. The e, the inſignia of 
the C: nians, is repreſented in the bold poſture. in 
which it appears upon the African medals; the birds 
are the hawk and the partridge; the fiſhes: the gilt-bead 
and the mullet; and the trees the palm and the olive. 


| 


filhery, and the plenty of dates and 


The Walo, dhe + intending to point out the ſtrength, 
the dwerſions, the 
* "= olives, 


probably ſtatues of wa- 


Tours. 


lten, ſor which this country has always been fa) 
mous. r | 
Six miles farther to the eaſt is Lowbareah, the Aqui- 
laria of the ancients, where Curio landed the troops that 


were afterwatds cut to pieces by Sabuta. There are | 


here ſeveral fragments of antiquities ; but none of them 
very remarkable, except a ſurprizing cavern ; for from 
the ſea-ſhore to this village, which is about half a mile 
diſtant from it, is a mountain hollowed with great art, 
from the level of the ſea to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, with large pillars and arches, which have 
been left ſtanding at proper diſtances to ſupport the 
mountain. Theſe are the quarries mentioned by Strabo 
from whence the buildings of Carthage, Utica, and 
many other neighbouring cities, might receive their ma- 
terials. Our author remarks, that as this mountain is 
all over ſhaded; with trees ; as the arches below lie open 
to the ſea, with a large cliff on each fide, and oppoſite 
to it is placed the iſland of Ægimurus; while ſprings 
are perpetually trickling down the rocks, and ſeats are 
raiſed for the weary labourer, there is ſcarce any doubt 
but that this is the cave placed by Virgil ſome where in 
this gulf, though ſome have thought his deſcription merely 
the work of imagination, ' 
The amphitheatre of Jemme, the Tiſtra of Caeſar, is 


a noble piece of antiquity, originally conſiſting of ſixty- 


Four arches, and four orders of columns. The upper | 
order, ſuppoſed to be no more than an Attic, has ſuf- 


tom, iſe nothing can 4 more entire and beau- 
riful; particularly on outhde z and within, the plat- 
form of the ſeats, with the galleries leading to them, 
are ſtill ſtanding. The arena is nearly circular, and in 
the center of it is a deep well of hewn ftone, where 
the pillar that ſupported the yelum, or awning, may 
be ſuppoſed to have been fed. 

Beſides this noble ſtructure, there are ſtill to be ſeen 
many other antiquities; as LD of columns, altars 
with defaced inſcriptions, trunks of marble ſtatues, one 
of which is of the coloſſal kind in armour, and another 
is of a naked Venus, in the attitude and dimenſions of 
the Medicean, both by good maſters : but their heads 
broken off. Not inferior to this, are the triumphal 
arches of Spaitla, the ancient Sufetula, which is of the 
Corinthian order, conſiſting of one large arch, and a 
ſmaller one on each ſide, with the fragment of an in- 
ſcription upon it. From thence all to the city, 
which is at about a furlong' diſtance, is a payement 
of large black ſtones, with a parapet wall on each 
ſide: At the end of this pavement you paſs through: a 
beautiful portico, built in the ſame manner with the 
triumphal arch. This leads into a ſpacious court, 
where are the ruins of three contiguous temples; but 
the roofs, porticos and fronts are broken down, though 
all the other walls, with tbeir pediments and entabla- 
tures, femain entire. 

4 * an: eminence 6x leagues to the weſt - ſouth · weſt 
of Spaitla, is Caſſareen. The river Derb runs winding 
below it, and upon a precipite that h over that ri- 
ver, is a triumphal arch, mare remarkable for the quan- 
tity and value of the materials, than for the beauty and 
eleg of the deſign. It conſiſts of only one large 
2 an Attic ſtructure above it, that has ſome 
ornaments, reſembling the Corinthian, upon the enta- 
blature ; but the 2 entirely Gothic; yet not- 
withſtanding the rudeneſs of the workmanſhip, and the 
oddneſs of the ſituation, it has an infcription, in which 
Manlius Felix; the founder, is gratefully commemorat- 
ed. In the" plains below the city are many mauſolea, 
upon one of which is an elegy in hexameter and penta- 
V pon the ſea · coaſt, about two leagues weſt-by-ſouth 
of/ 


el, is the Menara, a: mauſoleum. erected-in | 


of a cylindrical pedeſtal, near ſuxty feet in 
1 with Bean underneath, On the top of this 
ructure, juſt-above the cornice, are placed ſeveral ſmall 
altars; which the Moors ſuppoſe to have been deſigned 
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theſe altars had inſcriptions, three of which are Rill le- 
gible, one of them has theſe words; L., Amilio Africans 


Avuncule ; another, C. Fuellio Pontiano Patrueli ; and the 
other, Vitellis Quarto Patr. N s 4 
There are allo a variety of theſe mauſolea at Hydra, 
ſome of a round, others of an octagon form ; others 
again ſquare, with a niche on one of the ſides, or 2 
wide open place like a balcony on the top, all of them 
ſupported by four; fix, or eight columns, and well pre- 
ſerved; only their inſcriptions are defaced by time, or 
by the malice of the Arabs, We OE 5 

It is perhaps impoſſible to conclude this ſection, with 
words more applicable to the ſubject, than a paſlage in 


ſo often quoted. A traveller, ſays he; can ſcarce fail 
of falling into a ſerious train of thought, when he 
* obſerves ſuch large ſcenes of ruins and defolation, as 
< are ſeen in theſe countries. He is ſtruck with the 


„ ſtanding, which hiſtory tells him were crouded with 
inhabitants; where Syphax, and Maffiniſſa, Scipio 
„ and Cæſar; where the orthodox Chriſtians and the 
“ Arians, the Saracens and the "Turks, have in their 
turns given laws. Every pile, every heap of rui 

” 2 out to him the weakneſs and inſtability of all 
* human art and contrivance, reminding bim of the 


„many thouſands that lie buried below, now loſt in 
„ oblivion; and forgotten to the World. ” 
fered greatly from the Arabs, and in a late revolt of | | f et he 

thoſe: people, who uſed this place as a fortreſs, Maho- 
met 4 up four of the arches from top to bot- 


SECT, xxv. 3 
Of the Perſons, Cuftams, Manners, and Biildings of the 


with many 


| hat are agreeable ts the Practice 9 
c 


* Tuniſeens 10 general, and particularly the 


inhabitants of the metropolis, are like thoſe of 


Algiers, a mixture of Turks, Moors, Arabs, Jews, 


Chriſtian merchants, and ſlaves ; with this remarkable 


difference, that they are here more polite and civilized, 
and entirely, free from that haughtineſs, inſolence an 


cruelty for which the reſt of the people in Barbary are 
juſtly ed. They are in general much more kind 
and humane to their {layes, though they treat the knights 
of Malta, who are reduced to that condition with great- 
er ſeverity, chiefly to oblige them to purchaſe their free- 
dom at a dearer rate: for beſides the iron ſhackle which 


all are obliged to wear about their ankles, they have a 


huge heavy chain faſtened to it, which common!) 
weighs twenty: five pounds, and which they are obliged, 


either to twiſt about. their legs, though it-is then 9 7 | 


troubleſpme to walk with z or to hang, it to their girdle 
by a hook, which cauſes a. pain in the fide; or elſe to 
hang it over their ſhoulder. They were formerly put 
to the hardeſt labours, ſuch as carrying of ſand, ſtone, 
and. mortar for the builders, on which account th 


were obliged to write to Malta, as ſoon as poffible for 


their ranſom. . The Malteſe, on the other hand, were 
no ſooner informed of their ill treatment, than they or- 
dered all their Turkiſh faves to be cruelly baſtin adoed 
by way of return. In conſequence of which theſe were 
obli to write to the Tuniſcens, that if they conti- 
nued to make the Malteſe flaves work at Tunis, the 

ſhould. be cudgelled to death at Malta; and this X 
length put an end to this additional hardſhip; 244 
Tuniſeens are, in other reſpects, very courteous 
to ſtrangers, and all affairs with the regency are tranſ- 
acted in a very friendly manner. The conſuls that re- 
fide at Tunis are treated with greater affability and 
condeſcenſion, juſtice, and diſpatch, than in any other 
court on theſe coaſts. Indeed, this nation bas for many 
years, been more intent upon trade, and the improve- 
ment of . manufactures, than upon plundering and crui- 
ling z on which, account the people have juſtly obtained 
the character of not living. like their neighbours, in 

perpetual. open war with the Chriſtian powers ; but o 
cultivating their friendſhip, and readily. joining in their 
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the preface to the travels of the Tearned author we have. 


ſolitude of the few domes and porticoes that are left 


Tuniſeens, uiarly of the Turks, Moors, and Arabs 
Sire. the / 


— 
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The greateſt part of the Mooriſh women here would 
be eſteemed beauties even in England, and their children 
have the fineſt complexions of any nation whatſoever ; 
but the boys are ſo expoſed to the ſun, that they ſoon at- 


tain the ſwarthineſs of the Arab; but as the girls keep more 


at home, they preſerve their beauty till they are thirty, | 


when they are generally paſt child-bearing. One of theſe 
girls is ſometimes à mother at eleven, and a grandmother 
at twenty-two; and; as they generally live as long as 
the Eutopeans, they ſometimes live to ſee their children 
of many generations... 1 ; 
The dreſs of the Tuniſcens of both ſexes is alfo neater 


. 


and mote genteel, though nearly of the ſame faſhion with 


that of the Algerines. The citizens of both ſexes con- 
ſtantly wear Yrawers, eſpecially when they go abroad, or 
receive viſits. The virgins are, however, diſtinguiſhed 
from the matrons, by having theirs made of needle-work, 
ſtriped ſilk, or linen; but when the women are at home, 
or in private, they lay aſide their hykes, and ſometimes 
their tunics, and, inſtead of drawers, bind only a towel 
about their loins. The ladies affect to have their hair 
hang down to the ground, which they colle& into one 
lock upon the hinder part of the head, binding, and plait- 
ing it with ribbons ;| but where nature has been leſs libe- 


tural locks. thus adorned, they tie 


The hair being 


cloſe together above the lock the ſeveral corners of a 


\ 


the matrimonial intetcoutſe. 


triangular piece of linen, worked with the needle in a 
variety of figures. Thoſe of ſuperior fortune wear what 
is called a ſarmah, which is nearly of the ſame ſhape as 
the other head-dreſs; but is made of thin flexible plates 
of gold or filyer, cut through, and engraved in, the man- 
ner of lace; and the dreſs is compleated by a handker- 
chief of ſilk, gauze, crape, or painted linen, bound cloſe 
2 the ſarmah, and negligently falling upon the 

ock. | «3 | .- ir xd 


But none of theſe ladies think themſelves completely 


adorned, till they bave on 5 the eye-laſhes and the 
edges of their eye-lids with th 


the thickneſs of a quill, into the powder of lead ore, and 
drawing it under the eye-Jids over the ball of the eye, 


Which communicates to the eyes à blackneſs” that is 


thought to add great beauty to perfons of all complexions. 
«© "This practice, fays the learned Dr. Shaw, is of great 
& antiquity ; for we find that when Jezebel is faid; in 
de 2 Kings ix. 30, to have painted her. face, the original 
e words are, She ſet off her eyes with the powder of 
<< Jead ore,” The fame author has proved, that this 
Kind of ornament was alſo in on en the antient Greeks 
and Romans ; and, in the cour 

rn, that it is not only practiſed in Barbary, but in 


Turk y in Aſia, and other countries in the Eaſt. 


Tbe women of Tunis are not only handſome and more 


neat, but more familiar; they, indeed, put on their veils 
when they go abroad; but are alſowed to be ſeen, and 
to converſe with ſtrangers, their huſbands, * leſs in- 
clined to jealouſy than the other Africans, e ladies 


of fortune are very fond of rich ornaments and perfumes, 


and are very conſtant in viſiting the public. baths belong- 
ing to their own ſex ; on which account the ſhops of the 
arten and apothecaries are ſeldom ſhut before mid- 
nig 


rich perfum es. 44 adas "T 
The men, as well a8 the women, reſort much to theſe 


baths, their religion obliging them to uſe” frequent 
Walhings, particularly before the hours of public prayers, 
after every trifling dealement, 


The merchants, officers, doctors, and ſcholars, when 
they go abroad, appear neatly dreſſed ; but have ſuch'a 
ſedate gravity, and good manners, that, though their 
ſtreets are crowded with people, one may go from one 
end of the city of Tunis to the other, without feat of be- 


ing inſulted by the Turks, as one is ſure to be at Al- 


whence thoſe very ſlaves are allowed to chaſtiſe even a 


Tux, if he drinks too much, or behaves inſolently ; and 


* 


„they ſupply the defect by adding artificial to the na- 


th the powder of lead ore. This 
operation is performed by dipping a wooden bodkin, of 


E of this work, we have, 


ceed, contract 
theſe 'occafions” is ſometimes v 


t, that being their chief time for bathing ; in which 
they uſe a conſiderable quantity of odoriferous drugs and 


d more particularly after | 
Io a leopard. The fowler thus concealed-walks through 


approach of the canvas, àre obſerved to e 


| gens Indeed the Tuniſeens dp not allow of many pub- 
ie mean taverns being kept by their ſlaves, as is done 
dt Algiers, and thoſe they have are better regulated”; 


in 
* his piece through" one of the holes, he ſhoots at 2 


Tow; 


even to pull off and keep his turbari, till be has paid his 
reckoning. They ſell none but white wine, which the 


country produces in great plenty, and is very cheap and 


good; but, to render it more intoxicating, they com- 
monly mix quick lime with it. It is cuſtomary in the 
taverns at Tunis, if a perſon calls for à quart of wine; to 
ſet before him three or four diſnes of meat, ot fiſh, with 
ſallad, and other ſauce; and when he goes away, he pays 
ny for the wine at a common price. yaa bonds 
hough many of the Tuniſeens allow thetnſelyes the 
uſe of wine, yet few drink it to exceſs; and ſome are fill 
ſo ſtri& as to refrain from it entirely, and inſtead of that 
pernicious liquor, as they call it, make uſe of 'a com- 
pound drug, to which they give the hame of harix, or, 
mera Ne others, laiſis; an ounce of which will inſpire 
them with ſuch ſurpriſing gaiety and intrepidity, that no- 
thing can Tuffle their mirth, or give them either fear or 
diſcontent. © This / compoſition, they ſay, they learned 
from the Turks, and, from its effects, it ſeerhy to be of 
the nature of opium, and is probably z mixture” of that 
with other drugs. * „ oe IO 1 
The Turks and Moors are every where early riſers, 
and conſtantly attend the public devotions at break of 
day; after which each perſon is employed in his proper 
trade or bufineſs till ten in the morning, the uſual time of 
dining ; they return again to buſineſs till the afternoon 
prayers, when all kind of work ceafes, and their ſhops 
are ſhut up. The ſupper generally follows the 'prayers 
of ſun-ſet, and then repeating the ſame at the ſetting of 
the watch, when it begins to be dark, they go to bed 
immediately after. | | 
Some of the graver people, who have no conſtant em 
ployment, ſpend the day either in converſing with one 
another in the barbers ſhops, in the bazar, or at the 
coffee-houſe : but a great part of the Turkiſh and Moor- 
iſh youth, with _ of the unmarried ſoldiers, attend 
their concubines with wine and muſick into the fields, or 
make merry at one of the public taverns. KT or 
As to the Arabs, their lives are one continued round of 
idleneſs or diverſions. When they are not called abroad 
by any paſtime, they ſpend the day in loitering at home, 
ſmoaking their pipes, and repoſing themſelves under 
ſome „ ſhade. They have not the leaſt reliſh 
for domeſtic pleaſures, and are ſeldom known to converſe 


with their wives, or play with their children. The Arab 


places his higheſt ſatisfaction in his horſe, and is ſeldom 
in high ſpirits but when hunting or riding at full ſpeed. 
The eaſtern nations are in general very dexterous at this 
exerciſe. At the hunting of the lion a whole diſtrict is 
ſummoned to appears then forming themſelves into a 
circle, they at firſt encloſe a ſpace three or four miles in 
compaſs, according to the number of ple and the 
nature of the ground. Fhe footmen advancing fitſt cuſh 
ioto the thickets with their dogs and lances to rouſe the 
game, while the horſemen kerping à little behind, are 
always ready to ſully on the wild beaſts. Thus they pro- 
the circle, till they at laſt either meet 
together, or find diverſion. The accidental paſtime on 
y diverting; for the va- 
rious animals within the circle being thus driven together, 
the people ſeldom fail of having à variety of agreeable 


chaces after hares, leopards, hyenas, jackalls, and other 
4 N ane, | 


wild beaſts. * W bs + 1 
Hawking is another of the principal diverſions of the 
Arabs and gentry of the kingdom of Tunis, where the 
woods afford 'a great variety of hawks and falcons. Thoſe 
who take delight in fowling, inſtead of! ſpringing the 
game with dogs, ſhade" theinſelves with u piece ay can- 
vas ſtretched upon two reads, and painted with the figure 


the breaks and avenues, looking through ſome holes a 
little below the top of the ſcreen to obſerve what paſſes 
before him. The partridges and ſome other birds, on the 
covey together, 
though they were before at ſome diſtanee from each other; 
and the woodcock, quail; and ſote other birds that 


uſually feed im flocks, will, on ſeeing it, ſtand ſtill with 


a look of aſtoniſhment. The ſportſman has by this 
means un opportunity of coming near them, when reſt- 
the'ſkreen upon tlie ground; and directing the muzzle 


- 


whole 


Tons; 


| 


method of catching. partridges; for obſerving chat after 
their being haſtily ſprung two or three times; they be- 
come fatigued and languid, they then run in upon them, 
and knock them down. with their zerwatties, which are 
ſhore. ſticks bound round with iron, or inlaid with brafs 
or pewter, Thoſe Arabs who ate not maſters of a 
gun make aſe of theſe both for offenſive and defenſive 
weapons. 2 6h 246.58 4 70 
The Bedoweens, a name given to the Atabs who live 
in tents, ſtill retain; many of the: cuſtoms we read of in 
ſacred and profane biſtory ; for, except their religion; 
are the ſame people they were: two or three thouſand 
years ago. Upon meeting each other, they ſtill make 
uſe of the primitive ſalutation, „Peace be unto; thee.” 
iaſetiors ſhew. their deference and reſpect to their 
ſuperiors, by kiſſing their feet, knees, or garmems, uhile 
the childten or kinsfolk pay the ſame reſpect tothe 
heads of their parents, and aged relations. In ſaluting 
each other, they clap theit right hand on their; breaſt, 
while thoſe who are more intimately acquainted, or are 
of ad equal age or dignity, "mutually kiſs the' hand, 
head or ſhoulder ; and, at their great ſolemnities, the 
wiſe alſo compliments her huſband by 'kiffing his 
nd. X of 2043 ua: N- 4594 en 7 " T7] 
„ * of the higheſt obaracter. like the antient pa- 
triarchs and the beroes of Homer, perform what we ſhauld 
term menial offices. The greateſt ptince, when viſited 
by a ſtranger, is not aſhamed to fetch a lamb ſrom bis 
flock and kill it, while the princeſs makes haſte 3 
pare het fie and kettle, and then dreſſes it. The cuſtom 
of walking either bare - foot, or with ſandals, renders the: 
compliment of waſhing the ſtrangers feet ſtill neceſſary: 
this is done by the maſter of the family, wh⁰ firſt preſents 
himſelf, and is always the moſt officious' in this act of 
kindneſs. , When bis entertainment. is ready, he would 
think it a ſhame to ſit down with his gueſts; inſtead of 


- 
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whole covey at once. The Arabs have likewiſe another, 


they] ſion,” . Thou ſpfeadeſt out 
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proper for carryigg off the water. When # number rf 
people ate to 'bs tnitted, ns upon the circumciſion of 
2 child, ot 2 a matriage, they are ſeldom 
received into any of the fwotms, but Oly inte this court, 
which is then covered” with mats and carpets ſor their 
more commodious Entertaitiment ; and, to thelter them 
from the heat of the weather, a'kind of veil is expanded 
upon ropes from one ſide of the j rapet wall of lattice 
the flat Yoo to the other“ To t is covering, which 
may be folded vr 2 at pleaſure, Dr. Shaw remarks, 
that the Plalaiſt ſees to Able, in that beatriſul expreſ= 
e heavens like a curtain,” “ 
| This court is uſually furrbunded' with 2s many cloifters 
above each other as the Houſe is ſtories high, with either 
a baluſtrade, of lartice- work round thoſe above, to pre- 
vent any perfons ſrom falling down,” "Yau" are condudd- 
ed from the cloiſter and Fiete nes Ee bark cham- 
bers of the ſame length with” the 'cour 
ſeldom of never any communicatist 55 
one of theſe rooms frequently ſetves n whole family, par- 
ticularly when man 2 join in the rent of a houſe; 
hence the cities of arbary are extremely populous in 
proportion to their enten. . 
| - Their moſgues are built cm the form of out 
churcheg, only inſtend of pews che Hlobr Ts Ccvered wit 
mats. Near the middle # pulpit is etested, bm whence 
the muſti, or one of the imans, * ridiy explains 
a part of the Koran, atid'exhorts people to piety 
r 

Near all the Cities and villages is a large ſpot of ground 
im which they bury the Pome Every Naß . 
Heular part of itwalled" in like a garden, in which the 
bones of their ariceſt6rs have, for many generations, re- 
, mained undiſturbed. In theſe encloſures the graves are 
all ſeparate and diſtinct, each having a ſtone placed up- 
right both .at the head and feet, while the intermediate 


tz but they have 
| each other, and 


' * 
3 


which he ſtands all the time, and waits upon them: yet, 
notwithſtanding this teſpect, thoſe- are ſometimes over» 
taken and robbed in the morning, by the very -perſohs 
who entertained them wich ſuch hoſpitality: the night 
before. . st (44d 29; ; „en! tao £ a. 
I be reſpect paid by the polite nations of Europe to the 
ſemale ſex, is in this country conſidered as abſurd in- 
fringemeots of that law of nature which aſſigns the: pre- 
eminence to man: for the wives ate only conſidered as 
a ſuperior claſs of ſervants, who ate yet to have ihe grenr- 
eſt ſhare of toit and labour. While the lazy Huſbarids 
take their repoſe under. ſome neighbouring ſhade, and 
the young men and maidens attend the flocks, the wives 
are all day either employed at grinding at the mill, dreſ- 
fing proviſions, or working at their looms; and, to con- 


* - 
K , 


clude the day, they ſtill, as in antient . times, take 2 


ite her, ot 9:\kin, and tying their ſucking childcen 
9 their —— two or three miles to fetch water: 
yet, notwithſtanding all this buſineſs, neither theſe coun- 
try ladies, nor thoſe of ſtill higher rank in the cities, will 
lay aſide any of their ornaments, neither their noſe- jewels, 
their bracelets for their atms and legs, or their ear: rings, 

U of which are very cumberſome; nor will they mit 
tinging their eyes with lead ore; ſo prevalent is cuſtom 
and. ſo ſond are even the ladies in Barhary bi rene 
in faſhi 7.24 144 131.4 3-3 2-5! boi 
hy, of building both in Barbary and the Les 
vant ſeems alſo to have continued the ſame ſrom the moſt 


— is either * nh ——— round with 
one, or paved. all over with tiles, e graves of 
ons of "dai on are diſtinguiſhed 575 a 
ſquare room with a cupola built over them; which ho 
ing conſtantly. kept clean, white-waſhed, and beautified, 
they to this day continue, as dur author ems £9, un 
excellent comment upon the exprefſion' of our Saviour, 
where he compares the Mypogriges 1B, whited r pulchres, 
which appear r- beautiful, but are Within full of 
dead mens bones and a uncleanneſs, Matth. xxiii. ; oe 
of 'obſetyatiob, with reſ to t 15 ſe- 


It is worthy 
eral Rrockurel tut where” etttlordinars ſtrength is re- 
„to all appearance 


heir houſes are ſquare buildings, with flat 
rg 6 ing a court, where alone they are orna- 
doors, ſpacious rooms, marble 
coutts, with fountains ſome- 


0 e en 
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pe ly narrow, 
centering one of 


though a porch, or 


either ved 
; 4 43 


vired, the plaiſter and cement are, 

the ſame conſiſtence and compeſition with thoſe. of the 

built by Sultan Ben Eglib, in” ſeyeral parts of the King - 

— of Tunis, ate of equal ſolidicy wirk the famous ones 

be re they Have r broken, as if the were 

d. "The compoliion is made in the fol- 

owing manner | 221 

They take two parts of wood-aſhes, three 

pet, they boa ee le u ang Ee 

ed together, they beat inceflantly for three days and nights 

kh god Ah, fri 4 - p 

at” proper times Wich a little oil 20d water, till .chey 

become 6f que confiſtence. This compoſition is chiefly 

of their aqueduCts are joined with tow and lime beat 

together with oil only, without any mixture” of water. 

and ſuffer po water'ts'pervide them. 

The ngerivus af _ f divine we have fo often; 

ed," und Fon whom we "Have 'botrowed' the above 

artiele," alſo" obſerves,” that, inftesd of commoy glue, the 

ö equen 

rar to de poynded With a little Water in a mortar, till 
* ed out. When this is dope, 

hoy PURE ain with a"ſms | . 

and f as qvick as pofſible to ſuch boards 

A. together; which, after tbe cement 

nid 2, Wl Bot de ſeparated an by 7 

habications of the 


antients, ” Thus our author "obſerves, that the ciſtergs 
'Cafthiige, and continye 3 firm and compact, unleſs, 
but juſt fimiſhed. 
of lime, and 
e of ſine ſand, which, after being well f f 
h Wooden inkling them alternately, and 
uſed in their ciſterns, arches, and terraces: but the pipes 
Both cheſe compolitions. ſoon! afſume the hardneſs of ſtone, 
quot 
joyners fr vently uſe preparation of cheele, which is 
the wWheyſe matfer i d out.” 'W 
4 ſmall quintity of fine lime, 
ir fal 1 
former the inhabitants of 


weens and Kabyles, the 
6 M 


* 


the 
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the plains, and the latter of the 
the Bedoweens, which, are of aa oblong fgute, and 
reſemble the hull of a ſhip turned upſide down, ac 
chveted with a coarſe hair-cloth, and differ in ſiae, in 
roportion to the number of perſons who live in hem. 
Boche of them are ſupported by a. pole eight or ten ſcet 
high, and others by two or three poles of the ſame lengih, 
while 4 curtain placed upon occaſion at each of theſe 
diviſions ſeparates the whole into ſeveral apartments 4 
and theſe poles being covered 
Hang upon them their cloaths, ſaddles, baſkets, and war- 
like inſtruments They take theic reſt. by lying upon 
a mat, or carpet, wra 
been already deſcribed in treating of Algiers, and bave 
neither bed, miatireſ-, nor . pillow. When thee are a 
number of theſe tents. together; they are uſually placed 
in a circle, and in the night the catile are incloſed in 
the area ia the middle, to ſecure them from the wild beaſts. 
In ſhort, Vicgil's deſcription, of their, manner of living 
and decamping is as juſſly drawa, as if he had but lately 
made his obſervatio as. 

The. villages of the Kabyles conſiſt of a number of 
cottages, built either with bricks. dried in the ſun, with 
the materials af ſome antient, ruins, or with hurdles daub- 
7 over with mud z while the roofs. ate covered wh 


mountains. The tents. 


turf ſupported by reeds or the branches of 
Rds yr of 7 — is (eldom- more than 


trees. In the largeſt t 
one room, which not only ſerves for a Kitchen, diping- 
room, and bed- chamber, but one corner of it is reſerved 
far their ſoals, calves, and kids. In theſe huts the wo- 


with books, the Arabs: 


in. their bykes, which have | and 
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brothers as are nominated to ſuceeed them: whence the 
dignity of; bey oſtener ſalls to the ſhare of that ſon who 
has had the addteſs to ſorm the ſtrongeſt party, than to 
hin who has been appointed by bis father, or is moſt 
worthy to fill the throne- Thus, whenever this office 
becomes vacant, it is ſeldom filled up again without 


Tens: 


much bloodſhed, rapine, and violence. | 

Ly wigs, ay of dey is now dwindled to ſuch a degree, 
that he who enjoys it has ſcarce half the ſhare in the go - 
vectiment, Which the beys poſſeſſed when they held the 
next tank under it; for theſe were then appointed go- 
ves hors of the provinces, where they lived in great ſtate 
| grandeur, gaining immenſe wealth by opprefling 
their fellow-(ubjeQs, and by-ſinking_a conſiderable pare 
of the revenue into their own coffers : whereas the bey, 
by (dividing the kingdom into two circuits, and colle&: 
ing the tevenue in perſon, at the head of his flying camp, 
bas at once ſtripped them of the greateſt branch of their 
wealth, grandeur, and authority, and left them only a 
mere dependence on the favour of the bey. Both the deys 
and the divan took great umbrage at this exceſs of power, 
and much more on their entailing the royal dignity on 
their deſcendants, and rendering it ſtill more ſecure to 
them by the alliances they contracted with the Arabian 
princes, their near neighbours ; but the noble and united 
ſtruggles they made to ſhake off this new and irkſome 
yoke, .inſtead of meeting with the ſucceſs they expected, 
ſerved rather to render it more heavy anddurable. 

The bey, however, ſhews a great indifference to all 
the deur of ſtate, and is contented with ſecuring to 


men make their blankets called hykes, and the-goats hair- 
cloth for their tents; but, inſtead; of weaving them with 
a ſhuttle, they c. 


him and his deſcendants: the privilege of reigning with 
an uncontrouled ſway. He has indeed very powerful rea- 
ſons to prevent bis making ſuch a ſplendid figure as 


their fingers. 
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HE government” of Tunis js at. preſent, like that 
of Algiers, entirely deſpoticy but with this dif- 
ference, that the dignity. of dey of Algiers is eleQive, 
while that of the bey of Tunis is not og 
but he has the power of nominating whic 


nating which of his ſons 
he chooſes for his ſucceſſor; Ne if be . thioks. none of 
them worthy of that bongur, he may, chooſe. either a 
brother or a nephew to ſucceed him in the throne. 

Te beys are alſo equally independant both of the 
gfapd ſeignior and the divan. They were indeed once 
under the ptotection of the former; but the rapacious ex- 
tortions and tyranny of the baſhas in a mannes obliged 


them to ſhake off their yoke, and form a government of 


their own, which was ſettled in ſuch a manner, that their 
deys, as they were then called, could do r with- 
out the conſent of the divan : but they at length found 
means. to rid themſclves alſo. of this e tho 
the government ſtill retains a ſhadow. of both; for the 
Porte has ſtill a baſha who reſides here; but his | power: 
and influence are ſo inconfiderable, that he only ſerves to 
rethind the Tuniſeens of their being once ſubſect to the 
grand ſeignior, or at moſt to prevent the ney taking 
any meaſutes prejudicial to his intereſt... As tothe divan, 
it being chiefly compoſed of the friends and creatares of 
the bey, they are rather aſſembled to give a forced ap- 
probation to his reſolutions, than for bim to conſult 
them about their juſtice and expediency... , . .. \ 
When this. new, form of eee feſt .oftyb- 
| lifhed, the N 28 bath a already intimated, . was. 
: 


o 


the ſupretne dignity, and the beys, who wete the nent 
in rank, were entirely ſubordinate; but having ſince built 
their powet on the tuin of the dey n, they have by de- 


grees taiſed themſelves. to their preſent jndepondency'; 


49d, by making the office of bey heteditaryh have en- 


deavoured to prevent thoſe frequent depoſitions, rebel - 
| Hi6hs, and maſſacres, which are too common in an elee- 
five monarchy. " have, however, been unable to 
prevent jenlouſies and cabals, or to hinder the ſons te- 
belling againſt. their fathers, or againſt ſuch. of their 
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would rather create envy and jealouſy; than awe and 
regard, either from his ſubjects, eſpecially the Moors 
and Arabs, or from his neighbaurs, and more particu- 
larly the dey of Algiers. | - 
Wbat the revenues and land forces of the bey of Tunis 
are, is not eaſy to gueſs, the former chiefly conſiſting in the 
tribute which the Moors: and Arabs pay, and in the cuſ- 
totns ariſing from imports and exports, both of which are 
in a conſtant fluctuation; for both the Moors and Arabs 
frequently find means of eluding the payment of their 
taxes. forces of the bey chiefly conſiſt of renega- 
does and a few: militia, the latter of whom are chiefly 
kept in their garriſons and ſea-ports; but are neither ſo 
well-paid nor diſciplined as thoſe of Algiers. The rene- 
gado foldiers, who chiefly compoſe the bey's guard and 
the [ anos of his capital, are indeed better maintained 
and cloathed. Beſides theſe the bey can, upon all emer- 
encies, command a powerful army of Moors and Arabs 
h horte and foot; but can have no great dependence 
on their fhdelity. - {0 1 | 

Their ſhips are alſo much inferior to what might be 
expected from ſuch 2 matitime trading nation. "Thoſe 
that belong to the government are ſeldom more than four, 
and all of them pootly rigged, the largeſt carrying no 
more then forty guns: beſides theſe they have about 
thirty galliots, which carry from twenty to a hundred 
and twenty men; theſe are generally commanded by a 
re o, and manned. partly by ſome of the ſame peo- 
ple and partly by Turks and Couloglies, or the ſons of 
married folciers, The Chriſtian ſlaves work the ſhip, 
and thoſe" of the Mahometan religion ate only concern- 
ed in the fighting part. 'T'be four great ſhips ſet out 
an. a cruiſe, and are ſupplied with biſcuit, oil, butter, 
and vinegar, by the bey; but as theſe proviſions are in- 
ſufficient, their captains, . for two piaſters more from 
every Turk, enlarge the allowance. ut of | 
| galliots are alſo fitted out by private owners, 
who cruize at their own expence, pay the ſhip's crew, 
defray other charges; and are allowed the ſole property 
they take, except ſueh perquiſites as the 

bey reſerves for him ef. 
| 1+When(any of the governmem's ſhips bring in a prize, 
the hull of the-wefle}: and half the cargo, after the ſhip's 
enpence thas been deducted; belong to che bey; and the 
other | half is divided between the ras, or captain, and 
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the company. The rais has fix ares, the under rais 
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private man has half a ſhare. Wich reſpect to the ſlaves, 
the bey, beſides bis half, has the privilege of buying the 
reſt at a hundred piaſters per head, though he ſeldom 
fails of ſelling them for three ot four hundred ; only 
every tenth head belongs to the divan. 

A Chriſtian merchantman, on entering the road of 
Tunis, hoiſts his colours, and ſalutes the caſtle of Go- 
letta with three guns, and then the maſter goes aſhore 
to inform the aga whence he comes. But when a man 
of war belonging to one of the Chriſtian powers comes 
in, he anchors at a faither diſtance from the caftle than 
the merchantmen, and is firſt ſaluted from it according 
to his rate, which he returns with the ſame number of 
guns. While he ſtays, a flag is hoiſted at the houſe of 
the conſul belonging to his nation, and all the merchant- 
men of the ſame country keep their colours flying. The 
man of war is no ſooner arrived, than the conſul is 
obliged to give notice of it to the bey, who inſtantly 
orders all the ſlaves to te ſhut up, leſt any of them 
ſhould find means to get on board ; in which caſe there 
would be no reclaiming them. At the departure of a 
ſhip of war, the bey commonly ſends the captain the 
uſual preſents of oxen, ſheep, poultry, and other refreſh- 
ments, 

All trading veſſels which load or unload in this 
kingdom, are obliged to pay anchorage, which a- 
mounts to ſeventeen piaſters, and alſo for. loading and 
unloading. The average on ſhips loading being part of 
the public revenue, riſes and falls according to the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate, This duty, which ran high in the year 
1733, amounted to twenty piaſters for every ſhip, whe- 
ther loading or unloading. To theſe may be added, the 
duty of two per cent. called the conſulage, on every car- 
go taken on board at Tunis, and is for the falary of the 
conſul and other officers. The paſſports granted to 
French captains are, at the deſire of their own crown, 
limited to three years at the end of which they are to 
appear before an admiralty-court in France, under ſevere 
penalties, before they renew it: but thoſe granted to 
the Engliſh extend to fourteen years, without their being 
confined to the above-mentioned obligation. = 5 
All public conventions and inſtruments are written in 
the Arabic tongue, which, from the introduction of the 
Turkiſh religion into Barbary, and the intercourſe with 
the Moors, is much corrupted from its antient energy 
and elegance. The public commerce is generally carried 
on by the help of the Lingua Franca. 

The great number of renegadoes from France, Spain, 
and Italy, which are here much encouraged, on account 
of their abilities, uſefulneſs, and profeſſed hatred to all 
Chriſtians, have likewiſe rendered their languages ſo 
familiar in theſe parts, eſpecially in Tunis, that it would 
be dangerous to talk of ſtate affairs in any of them before 
either the Turks or Moors. Many of theſe renegadoes 
find means to raiſe themſelves to the moſt conſiderable 
employments, and gain immenſe riches. 

The Jews alſo ſwarm in this kingdom, on account 
of their uſefulneſs in commerce, and live after their own 
manner in their ſeparate quarters. There are computed 
to be no leſs than nine or ten thouſand: in the city of 
Tunis, many of whom carry on a very conſiderable 
commerce; and as they are much addicted to cheat in 
their weights and meaſures, to make fraudulent bank- 
tuptcies, and alſo to adulterate gold duſt and other com- 
modities, they are generally more ſeverely puniſhed or 
fined than any other foreigners ; eſpecially if they are 
caught in diminiſhing or ebe the coin, which 

ſame here as at Algiers. 
, RY e inflicted % criminals. are much the 
fame at Tunis as at Algiers, only their ſuperſtition has 
dilated a different method of putting to death thoſe re- 
:= | iſtians. Their cruelty is here ex- 
hegadoes who turn Chri loth 
 tremely dreadfol, for they either wrap them up in a clot 
dipped in melted pitch, and then ſet it on fire; or elſe put 
them to a more lingering death, by encloſing the whole 
cont the bead, and rubbing that and the face with 
baths anch expoſes them to the bite and ſtings of 
ti other e . oo are toftured ſe- 
and nights before they expire. 
hh rr pt with inhuman cruelty the 45 who 
att mpt to run away, eſpecially _ as kill their aho- 
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metan maſters; ſor this laſt offence they break the of- 
fender's atme and legs, tie him to a bptſe's tail, and 
drag him through all the ſtreets; after which, if he be 
fill alive, they give his body to the Franks or European 
Chriftians; "but the boys frequently take the body out 
of the executioner's hands, in ſpight of the mezoar, or 
ſub-baſha ; and having dragged it out ſome time longer, 
roaſt it with ſtraw, and, after many other indignities,. at 
laſt throw it into ſome ditch; from which it is fetched by 
the Franks in order to be interred. ' | 
Tunis exports to France Morocco ſkins, hides, wool, 
corn, oil, beans, lentils, and wax; and receives in ex- 
change Languedoc cloths, Spaniſh wool, iron, ſteel, 
hardware, paper, brandy, wine, pepper, cloves, ſugar, 
and vermillion. The Italian trade is carried on entirely 
by the Jews, who ſend the fame commodities as to France, 
and import from thence gold and filyer tiſſue, Spaniſh 
cloths, damaſks, and ſeveral forts of ſilk and woollen 
ſtuffs. The Moors and Turks export to the Levant gold 
duſt, chequins, woollen ſtuffs, bales of caps, and lead ; 
and bring in return filks, calicoes, iron, vermillion, and 
allum, y vend much the ſame kind of commodi- 
ties into Egypt ; but the oil that is carried thither muſt 
be put up in jars, and not in caſks, the greateſt part 
of it being deſigned for the lamps of Mecca and Medina; 
and the Arabians would think it polluted, as the caſks 
might formerly have contained wine. From thence they 
_ in exchange rice, linen, flax, cotton, and coffee. 
he number of French ſhips freighted at Tunis by 
the Turks, Moors, and Jews, are ſald to amount an- 
nually to no leſs than a hundred and fifty to the Leyant, 
and fifty for France and Italy: but as for thoſe of the 
Engliſh, their number is quite uncertain. ” 
ne conſiderable branch of the commerce of Tunis 
conſiſts in the caravan veſſels which trade to the Levant, 
not only on account of the half average they pay to the 
ſtate, but of the vaſt concourſe of people they occaſion, 
and the tax on paſſports ; but the moſt conſiderable of all 
the carayans are thoſe from Sallee and the Catlenſis ; the 
firſt of which arrives about three weeks before the faſt of 
Ramadan, and enriches the Tuniſeens with gold duſt 
and chequins to the value of a hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The Cadenfian, which comes in twice a year, 
alſo brings plenty of gold duft, befides a conſiderable num- 
ber of negroes, which they exchange for clothes, Venice 
glaſſes, coral, wire, paper, &c. | 
In moſt other reſpects, the commerce of the Tuniſeens 
is carried on much after the ſame manner as that of Al- 
giers, with this advantage, that foreigners are uſed with 
mach greater equity and humanity. The Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, Imperialiſts, and Genoeſe, have their conſuls, 
who are likewiſe treated with much greater reſpect. They 
have not only fine houſes in the metropolis, but band- 
ſome villas, or country ſeats, in its neighbourhood ; and 
in both they live in a ſplendid manner. The duty of 
two per cent. on all the veſſels that take their cargo on 
board at Tunis, which ſerves for their's and their ofi- 
cers ſalaries, is collected by a merchant of the greateſt 
reputation, who paſſes his account every year betore the 
conſul, chancellor, and four other merchants. | 


S ECT. XXVIL 
Of the Kingdom of TRIT ort, or Tarox x, including Bax ca, 


lis Situation and Extent ; _ a Deſcription of the Gulph of 


\HOUGH this ſtate is tributary to the Porte, and 
under its protection, it aſſumes the name of 4 
kingdom; the grand ſeigniot being always fond of mul- 
tiplying theſe titles, in order to ſwell the pomp and 
grandeur of his own, It receives its name ſtom that of 
its metropolis, which is filed New Tripoli, to diſtin- 
gviſh- it from a much more” antient city in Phœnicia, 
which fill retains its former name. Ti 
The kingdom of Tripoli, including the deſart of Barca, 
and the reſt of Barbary, is bounded on the eaſt by Egypt, 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, on the weſt 
Tunis, and on the ſouth by Nubia and unknown parts 
Africa, extending from ten degrees thirty minutes: o 
; | thicey 
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the windings of the coaſt, give it an extent of above 
twelve hundred miles in length: but as to its breadth 
from north to ſouth, it varies very much, it extending 
in ſome places a hundred, and in others three hundred 
miles from north to ſouth. 

The coaſt affords no natural curioſity, except the gulph 
of Sidra, which has its name from a ſmall iſland at the 
bottom of it. It was antienily called the Syrtis Magna, 
to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmaller one on the coaſt of Tunis, 
and its being more dangerous to mariners, from its draw- 
ing with greater violence, and the ſands being deeper. 
But ſew rivers diſcharge themſelves into it, and thoſe are 


of no great note: nor are the Magra, Ruſalmabes, Ca- 


ſarnacar, and others, that empty themſelves into the Me- 
diterranean, of greater conſequence, except their ſerving 
to nouriſh an infloite number of palm-trees by their being 
diſtributed into canals, without-which it would be im- 
poſſible for them to grow in the ſandy deſarts. 

This country is at preſent divided into maritime and 
inland: the inhabitants of the former live chiefly upon 
commerce and the piratical trade, and the latter for the 
moſt part on plunder and robbery. Each of theſe divi- 
ſions has ſome cities and towns, with a much larger 
numter of villages, which lie chiefly ſcattered through 
the latter; but moſt of them are very poor and thinly 
inhabited, the country being almoſt every where. ſandy 
and. barren. Indeed, all the cities and towns worthy of 
notice are ſituated along the coaſt. Of the moſt con- 
fiderable of theſe we {hall give ſome account, the reſt 
being either gone to ruin, and entirely depopulated, or 
inhabited only by a few fiſhermen, people who burn 
lime, the makers of pot-aſhes, and a few labourers, all 
reduced to extreme poverty through the exactions of the 
government, or the frequent depredations of the Arabs. 


SECT. XXVIII. 


A Deſcription of the city of Tripoly, or Tripoli, the Capital 
of the * ngdem ; and ek rly of an antient triumphal 
Arch in that city. 3 | 


ARIPOLI, the metropolis of this kingdom, is ſituat- 
ed in fourteen degrees thirty minutes eaſt longi- 
tude from London, and in thirty-three degrees five: mi- 
nutes north latitude, and was once divided into two parts, 
the Old and the New. The former was the native 
lace of the emperor Severus, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Romans ; after which it was conquered 
by the Vandals, and at laſt deſtroyed by the Mabometans; 
fince.-which. time it has never recovered itſelf, or if it did, 
has been ſuffered to run to decay, and is now almoſt gone 
to ruin. The latter, which is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from it, is of no great extent ; but is populous and in a 
flouriſhing condition. It ſtands on a ſandy ground by 
the ſea-ſhore, and is encompaſſed” with high. walls. and 
ſtrong r-mparts, flanked with. pyramidical towers, but 
has no ditch. It has only two gates, one on the ſouth 
towards the country, and the other on the north fronting 
the ſea, where the city ſpreads itſelf in the form of a 
creſcent, near a ſpacious and commodious haven. The 
point to the caſt is little; elſe beſides a group of rocks, on 
which are to be ſten ſome antient forts,. which are now 
run to decay; but that to the weſtward is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle,, encompaſſed. with fortifications in the mo- 
dern taſte, and defended by ſome large cannon. 

New Tripoli is ſuppoſed to have been built by the na- 
tives, Who gave it the name of Tarabilis, or Trebilis, 
whence. 9 call ĩt Tripolis. According to ſome 
authors it was formerly a place of very great trade, on ac- 
count of its, neighbourhood. to Numidia, Tunis, and 
other confleredia plocess and was therefore reſorted. to 
by veſſels from Malta, Venice, Sicily, Marſeilles, and 
other. ports, it having one of the moſt commodious 
havens along the whole coaſt till you come to Alexandria; 
and by tbis means it became ſo opulent, that it abounded 
with ſine moſques, hoſpitals, and other public! buildings, 
and being filled wich rich merchants,. excelled Tunis 
doth. in wealth and beauty. It now indeed retains but 


few traces. of its ancient ſplendour, it having litile elſe 
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to invite the eye but the diſtant proſpect; for the houſes 
within the city are low and mean, dirty and irregular ; 
yet it has ſome, monuments, . which remove all doubt 
of its haying. once made a_ much more noble appear- 
ance, particularly a triumphal arch, one half of which 


lies buried in the ſand ; but what is ſeen above it is a ſuf- 


ficient proof of its former grandeur. | 

This triumphal arch is the only antiquity to be met 
with in this country ; and even this would have been 
long ago deſtroyed, had it not been for a tradition which 
palles among the inhabitants, that the very attempt to 
demoliſh it would infallibly be attended by ſome dread- 
ful misfortune. In confirmation of this they ſhew a ſtone , 
half looſened from the reſt, and confidently aſſert that a 
prince having begun to remove ſome of the ſtones, the 
workmen were at firſt frighted by a terrible earthquake; 
but ſtill perſiſting in their work, in ſpight of this ſuperna- 
tural warning, they were all buried under a prodigious 
cloud of ſand. It is probable ſome magnificent ſtructure 
was erected near this elegant arch, ſince one cannot dig 
near it far under ground, without finding ſome of the 
ve pieces of marble that are any where to be met 
with. 

The architecture and baſſo relievos in this famcus 
work are finely executed. The four corners of the build- 
ing ate ſupported by an equal number of pilaſters, adorned 
with vine leaves. Over each of the four gates is a 
triumphal chariot, in one of which is repreſented Alex- 
ander drawn by two ſpbinxes, with ſome flaves under it. 

The inſcriptions over the gates are all worn out, except 
one on the north fide, which is ſtill legible. The ſtones 
of th's ſtructure are all of fine marble, between five and 
ſix feet thick, and are faſtened to each other by iron 
cramps, without either mortar or cement. 

We need not, however, wonder at the decay of this city; 
as it labours under two great inconveniencies; the firſt is the 
want of ſweet water, N be ing neither rivers, ſprings, 
nor any other means of ſupplying it with that neceſſary 
element, but reſervoirs for ſaving the rain ; the ſecond 
inconvenience is the great ſcarcity of corn, and the other 
produce of the earth, the city being ſurrounded for ſeve- 
ral miles together on the land fide with a dry ſandy ſoil. 
This, ſome authors maintain, was formerly arable and 
fertile ground, that produced great abundance of corn and 
other grain, till being overflowed by the ſea, it left thoſe 
vaſt quantities of ſind which now cover the whole ſur- 
face of the earth, and render it incapable of producing 
any thing but palm-trees, which are ſaid to grow in great 
plenty, notwithſtanding the barrenneſs and dryneſs of the 
ſoil, 2nd yield the molt delightful dates, which is a con- 
ſiderable part of their food ; beſides theſe they have the 
lotus, a fruit reckoned finer than dates; and as the na- 
tives make from it a moſt excellent wine, this plant 
ſerves them both for meat and drink. | 

Near the city walls is a famous burying-ground, in 
which are found coffins, urns, medals, and other curious 
relics of antiquity, The Franciſcan friars have here a 
handſome church, convent, and hoſpital; the laſt of 
which is the more neceſſary, as the city is fo often, and 
ſo ſeverely, viſited by the plague. Other orders of 
monks bave been likewiſe ſettled there, but have ſince 
been obliged to abandon it. The country is, however, 
adorned with a multiplicity of handſome villas, the gar- 
dens. of which are chiefly cultivated by Chriſtian ſlaves. 
It is obſeryable, with reſpect to thoſe unhappy wretches, 
that there is only a very ſmall number of them here, 
when compared with the many thouſands in the cities of 
Algiers and Tunis, whence they are locked up at night - 
in one ſingle bagnio, The people juſt keep a ſufficient 
number to cultivate their gardens. and ſerve them in the 
lowelt offices, and ſel] all thereſt, 4 

The people here carry on a great trade in linen cloth, 

reat quantities of which are made by the inhabitants ; 
5 their chief dependance is on their corlairs, and thoſe 
of other nations which reſort to this city; they indeed 
keep only ſix or ſeven at moſt, yet theſe are ſo deſperate, 
and make ſuch advantage of their ſituation, by being 
within. reach of thoſe merchant-ſhips which trade into 


Egypt, Itzly, and the Archipelago, that they greatly 
infeſt thoſe ſeas, and do much miſchief, * erh 
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| LAGER. wein 
A Defeription of the T] of EI Haminah, Zara, or Zoara, 
and of the Owns and Diftria of Derne and Mefrata. 8 


L Hammab, an antient town long gone to decay, 

is ſituated. in thirty-four degrees north latitude, and 

1s only remarkable for its Roman walls of ſquare ſlones, 

and, ſome inſcriptions .mentioned by Leo Atricanus and 

Dapper, but now. ſo defaced as not to, be. read, and for 

its hotſulphureous ſprings, which are conveyed to it by an 

old aqueduct. It is now a poor mi etable town, only in- 

habited by a few-huſbandmen and fiſhermen, and thoſe 
who ſeek for a better livelihood from the piratical trade. 

Tata, or Zoara, another ruinous town, encompaſſed 
by an old decayed wall, and ſeated near the ſea, about 
thirteen leagues from tne iſland of Jetba, or Jerbis. 1. 
is at preſent, inhabited only by poor people, who live 
either by burning quick- lime and. pot-afhes, or follow 
the piratical and fiſhing trade. All theſe ſtand on the 
caſtern coaſt of the gulph of Sid:4: tboſe that are within 
it, and on its eaſtern fide, ate in a ſtill more ruinous 
condition, W hat has moſt contributed to this and to the 
deſtruction of their piratical trade, on which, like their 
neighbours, they chiefly ſubſiſted, is their being ſo near 
to the iſland of . which being conveniently ſituat- 
ed oppoſite to the coaſt, the knights of that iſland have 
conſtantly. watched them, and by ſuppreſſing their ſre- 
quent excurſions, oblige them to apply to fiſhing, and 
to cultivate as much land about thole towns as will juſt 
ſerve them from hand to mouth. 

The-only place worthy of notice on the weſt fide of 
the above gulph is Derne, now a imall town. It ſtands 
about halt a mile from the ſea, and is ſurrounded with 
fine ſprings of ſweet water, one of which runs through 
the town, and others round the walls, and therefore its 
territory is ſtill capable of bearing corn and garden- 
ſtuff ; but it is ſo poorly inhabited, that little advantage 
is obtained from it, Ibis town is ſtill the capital of a 
diſtrict of its ow] name, which extends from Cape Bomb 
on the eaſt to the gulgh of Bengali, which is above three 
hundred miles; but is chiefly inhabited by wandering 
Arabs, who. are ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand fami- 
lies, that pay a ſmall tribute to the bey of Tripoli. This 
tract is almoſt every where covered with a plant or ſhrub 


and not only keeps green; but bloſſoms during 
9 —— part of the year; The bees chiefly feed up- 
on this flower, which gives an excellent taſte to their 
W weſtern ſide of the gulph of Sidra is alſo the 
diſtrict of Meſrata, which contains the country antiently 
called Cyrenaica and Pentapolis, from its then having 
five cities; but: is now called Meſrata, from its capital, 
It has ſome towns and villages, both on the ſea-ſide and 
within land, that. trade with the Chriſtians for I 
pean commodities, which they ſell to the negroes, an 
exchange for ſlayes, muſk, and civet, which they 28 
into Turky. The inbabitants were formerly rich an 
warlike, impatient of the yoke of the T uni'cens, + they 
are now of that of the Tripolitans. They can muſter a- 
bout ten thouſand men fit to bear arms, and are often at 
Var with the Arabs: 
. The other countri 


and void of toons; 


within land are ſtill more deſart 
hey are 8 W's ny any 

ople wi ie two laſt mentioned, live aſter the ame 
oo 46 * perpetually en eavouring to free them- 
ſelves 3 the tribute exacted from them. A* bets 
for the. moſt part dry, barren, and covered my uc , ig 
ſand, that one cannot travel through it without ſome- 
tina ſinking into it above the middle; ſo that 2 
not ſor the abundance of dates that grow there, - or 
ſame mountains that afford palture for their caitle, it 
would be impcflibie to ſubſiſt. 


S Er. X. | 


Deſart of Barca, its Situation and Extent, and the 
Manners of the Inhabitants. 


Of the 
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that bears a' thick downy leaf, with brariches of yellow | 
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Tripoli, is in breadth from north to ſouth about thirty 
leagues ; but its confines on the ſouth fide muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be very uncertain. If nat 4.0; 
| This count?y is for the moſt part, eſpecially in the 
middle, nothing more than a trac of diy and barten 
ſands, on which account the Arab:, its principal inhabi- 
tants, ſtile it The deſart or road of whiclwinds. It almoſt 
every where labours under a great ſcarcity of water; and, 
except in the. neighbourhood of the towns and villages, 
where the earth produces a ſmall quantity of grain, as 
corn; millet, and ſome maize, the reſt is in'a manner 
uncultivated, Even of the ſmall quaniity of corn pro- 
duced in the few ſpots capable of cultivation, the poor 
inhabitants are obliged to- exchange a part with their in- 
digent neighbours for dates, ſheep, and camels ; theſe laſt 
they ſtand in greater need- of than they, on account of 
their great ſcarcity of graſs, and other proper food. | 
The moſt deſart and dangerous canton of all is that in 
which the temple of Jupiter Ammon antiently ſtood, 
which, though in other reſpects pleaſantly ſituated, was 
encompaſſed a great way round with ſuch quick and 
burning ſands, as have always been detrimental to travel- 
lers, not only as they ſink under their feet, but, bein 
light and heated by. the rays of the ſun, are eaſily. raiſc 
by every breath of wind ; which, if it happens to be in 
their faces, almoſt burns out their eyes, and 
for want of breath; and, if vehement, eften overwhelms. 
whole caravans. The fad cataſtrophe of Cambyles and 
his army in his bold attempt againſt that temple, and 
oracle, as well as Alexander's more ſucceſsſul, oven 
difficult expedition thither, are well known, Upon the 
whole, the country may be juſtly t-rmed ſo wild a deſart, 
that there is no travelling through it without the direc- 
tion of (te flats, or the help of a compals ; and though it 
was once the thorough-fare for the caravans ſrom Bar- 
bary to Mecca, yet it has been ſince fo infeſted with 
wild Arabs, that thoſe caravans are obliged to travel a 
hundred and fifty miles about to avoid being plundered. 
Some of the French geographers divi!e the country of 
Barca into what they term the kingdom, and the defart; 
ihe former of which has ſome conſiderable ports, towns, 
and villages, and is under the piotection of the Porte, 
and governed by a cady who reſides at T1ipoli;z but 
othet authors call the coſt, the eaſtern ſhore of I ripoli : 
it is, however, more commonly knowh by the name of 
Derne, from one of its moſt conficerable towns and ports; 
beſides which it has ſeveral others, and the ruins of many 
more, now reduced to poor villages ; but what condition 
they ate in, or by whom they are governed, is not known. 
Indeed the maritime towns are probably under the pro- 


tection of the Porte; but whether under the 


| e government 
of the baſha of Tripoli or Egypt, or whether they have 


formed themſelves into independant ſtates, like thoſe of 
Tunis and Algiers, is not eaſy to determine, 

The inhabitants of the maritime towns are more civi- 
lized and Eonveiſable than thoſe of the inland country, 
and have imbibed notions of humanity and juſtice, while 
the people who live in the deſart appear in many reſpects 
ſavages, and, like other wild Arabs, ſubſiſt by rubbery 
and plundet. | 
It was indeed by the Arabs that this traQ, till then a 
continued barren deſart, was firſt inhabited; theſe, at 
their firſt coming into it, ſet:led in the beſt cantons; 
but as th,y multiplied, and the ſeveral tribes engaged 
in frequent wars againſt each other, the ſtrongeſt drove 
the weakeſt out of the beſt (pots, and ſent them to wander 
in tie defart parts, where they live in the moſſ abject 
and miſerable” condition, the country yielding little food 
and no raiment. Hence they are repreſented as being 
the molt diſagrecable of ell the Arabs, their bodies hay- 
ing ſcarcely any thing but ſken and bones, their faces 
are meagre, their looks fierce and ravenous, and their 
gab, which is what they commonly take from the paſ- 
jengets and p Igrims who travel through thoſe parts, ate 
tat.cred with lung wearing, v b. le the puoreſt has e (carce- 
ly a rag to wrap round their wa'ſts,, It is no wonder that 
theſe ale faid to be the muſt, reſylute aud expert robbers 
and plundereis; but both hequently yield them fo miſe- 
rable a harveſt, that neceſlity forces them to make excur- 


ſtifles them 


ted between Egypt and 
kingcom of 


4 (art of Barca, fitua 
=o more properly called the 
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ſions as far as into Numidia, a” oo and other ſouthern 
parts, to obtain freſh ſupplies, Haid. ned by indigence, 
| 6 N | they 
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they are ſaid to commit the greateſt cruelties on thoſe 
- that fall into their bands, making them drink warm 
mille, and then hanging them up by the feet, and mak. 
ing them in order to make them bring up any ſmall coin 
they have ſwallowed, in order to conceal it from them; 
they even rake in their excrements, in bopes of Wie 
ſomething to recompenſe their trouble; it being uſu 
for the merchants and pilgtims who travel through this 
defatt, to take that method to fave what ſmall gold they 
carry about them; and whether any be found fo con- 
cealed or not, they e ſtrip tem of all they have, 
even tothe laſt rag of their eſoaths. . 
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SECT. XNA. 


Of the Grvernment and Power of Tripoli: the Taue laid on 
0; ' the Inhabitants, and their Commerce, 


- 


A $ the government, laws, religion, and cuſtoms of 
A Ties i are nearly the ſame with thoſe of Algiers 
and Tunis, we ſhall not tire our readers with a needleſs 

repetition of them. Tt is ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
beys of Tripoli are not mere titular vaſfals to the Porte, 
like the governments we have been deſcribing, but are 
really under a kind of ſubjection, and pay an annual tri- 
bute to the Grand Seignior. This, joined to the other 
exigencies of the xegency, the avarice of the "Turkiſh 
baſhas ſent thither from Conſtantinople, and the general 
decay of commerce, obliges them to load the ſubjects 
with ſuch heavy taxes and extortions, as hath reduced the 
greateſt part of the people to the loweſt degree of indi- 
gence. 

The public revenues, like thoſe of which we have 

already treated, ariſe chiefly from their corſairs, who are 

very few; and befides theſe they haye only common 
ſmall gallies, poorly manned and equipped. Another 
branch of the revenue atiſes from the duties on imports 
and exports, and from' the taxes laid on the Jews, which 
are extremely high. Theſe' people are very numerous, 
and'earry on the greateſt ſhare of the Italian commerce. 
«The natives alſo, though ever ſo poor, muſt pay a part 
of the produce of their ground or other manufaQures. 
The Moors and Arabs in the country are alſo heavily 


taxed, and among them the bey ſend his flying camp of 


jthizaries, and ſometimes goes himſelf at the head of 
em, to levy the impoſitions laid upon them: for both 
the Arabs and Moors are equally teſtive and impatient 
under the Turkifh yoke, and are kept fo poor, that no- 
thiog but force, and ' ſometimes exemplary ſeverity, can 
extort'it from them. MPH er 222 
The bey, by receiving the proteQion of the Porte, 
fil} keeps up a kind of deſpotic power; for as he is 
geheralifimo of all the forces, by appointing the officers 


who act in all capacities under bim, he has obtained ſuch | 


an abfolute power over the divan, that it is now conti- 
nued only as a matter of form, the members having no- 
thing to do but to approve and ratify whatever he is 
pleaſed” to lay before them; nor does the Porte, or its 
beſha, give themſclves the leaſt concern about the 

vernment ; for, provided he does but punctually pay his 
ttibute to the one, and ſatisfy the avarice of the other, 
they leave him to govern the reſt in as arbitrary and ty- 
rannical a manner as he Chooſes. A aro lard Pets 


As to the commerce of Tripoli, it chiefly conſiſts either | 


of ſuch ſlaves as are taken by their corſaits, or. ſuch as 


they t affie for with their neighbours; the gteateſt part | 


of both they ſend into Turky, where they can diſpoſe of 
them to the beſt advantage. The next branch is that of 
aſhes, Which they buy from the Arabians, and ſell, to 
the Europeans to make glaſs and ſoap.” The reſt of 
their traffi:e is ſo inconſiderable as to be unworthy of 
| Itis obſervable, that the regency are here more ſcru- 

altous obſervers of their treaties with other nations, anc 
puniſh the breach of them with greater ſeverity thar 
any of their neighbours: this punctuality, whether it 
proceeds from real probity, or a confciouſneſs of their 
own weakneſs, is, neverthele's, of no ſmall advantage to 
the navigation of the commercial nations. | | 
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"Of the Manntr of travelling in Barbar. 


HE account of the manner of. travelling 

Barbary, as given us by the learned D 

will ſerve as a ſummary of the manners of the 

climate, and ſtate of the country. 
In the ſeveral mari 
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through 
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people, the 


maritime towns of Barbar and 
Levant, where Britiſh factories are rol our = 
thor was entertained with extraordinaty marks of gene- 


—_ 


Frofity and friendſhip, baving the uſe not only of th 
hou es, but of their horſes, their janizaries, an hoy 


In the inland towns and villages there is generall 
houſe ſet apart for the N= ſtrangers, Sith a bh 
per officer to attend it, where perſons are lodged and en- 
tertained for one night in the bet manner the place will 
afford, at the expence of the community : bur except at 
theſe, and the places before-mentioned, there are no 
houſes of entertainment throughout this extenſive coun- 
try ; yet, were travellers to furniſh themſelves with tents, 
it would not only be attended with expence and trouble 
but might raiſe the ſuſpicion of the Arabs of their being 
perſons of rank and fortune, and conſequently too rich 
and tempting a booty to be ſuffered to — If there- 
fore, in the courſe of their travels they do not fall in with 
the hovels of the Kabyles, or the encampments of the 
Arabs, they can have nothing to protect them from the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun by day, or. the cold of the 
| night, unleſs he has the happineſs to find a grove of 
trees, the ſhelf of a rock, or a cave. | | 
When they are ſo fortunate to find an encampment 
of the Arabs, they are entertained one night on free-coſt, 
and furniſhed with, a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for 
themſelves and their horſes. Upon their arrival they are 
generally preſented with a bowl of milk, and a baſket of 
gs, dates, raiſins, or other dried fruit; the maſter of 
the tent where they lodge then fetches them, according 
to the number of their company, either a kid, a goat, a 
ſheep, or lamb, balf of which is inſtantly boiled by his 
wife, and ſerved up with cuſcuſu; and the reſt is falls 
roaſted, and ferved for their breakfaſt or dinner the next 


— 
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day. 
| But though the tents of the wandering. Arabs may 
ſhelter them from the weather, they dave. cove inconve- 
niencies; for, beſides the fleas and lice, which are here 
in all their quarters, the apprehenſions of being bit or 
ſtung by the viper, the ſcorpion, or the venomous ſpider, 
ſeldom fails, in ſome parts of theſe countries, to inter- 
rupt the repoſe ſo {ang to a weary traveller. They 
are no leſs diſturbed by the calves, kids, and other young 
cattle, that are every night tied in the tents, to pre- 
vent their ſucking their dams; for the cords bein ge- 
nerally made of looſe ſpun yarn, they frequently * 
looſe, and trample over them. | 
When they are entertained in a courteous manner, - 
which is not always the caſe, they may highly pleaſe the 
maſter of the tent by = him either a knife, a couple 
of flints, or a little Engliſh gunpowder; which being 
much ſtronger than theirs, they highly eſteem, and keep 
it to ſerve as priming for their fire-arms ; and the wife 
will return a thouſand thanks for a pair of ſciffars, a 
ſkean of thread, or a large needle, which are extraordinary 
rarities. a g . . 
Out author ſays, that during the exceſſive heats of 
ſummer, and particularly when they were afraid of 
meeting with a party of the Arab ſree booters, they tra- 
yelled in the night, which according to an Arabian 
wth pra no eyes, few of them dare venture a- 
road, from their not knowing into what dangers and 
ambuſcades the may fall. Our travellers had then fre- 
quent reaſon to call to mind the words of the Plalmiſt. 
Thou makeſt darkneſs that it may be night, wherein 
all the beaſts of the foreſt do move; the lions roaring 
„% "after their prey”: for leopards, , hyznas, and a va- 
riety of Tavenous beaſts then call to, and anſwer each 
other ; the different ſexes by this means, perhaps, finding 
out and correſponding with their mates; and theſe ſounds 
EY YR 4 awfully 
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Ta1vor t. ut, R as 
awfully breaking in updbn the ſolitude, deſtroy the ideas 
of that ſafety they endeavoured to find by travelling at 
that ſeaſon, ma” 

They did not alwäys take ſtages of the ſame length; 
for while under the apprehenſion of danger, they travelled 
through all the bye-paths krown to their conductors, 
ſometimes for twelve or fifteen miles together, without 
reſting ; but an ordinary day's journey, excluſive of the 
time taken up in making obſervations, ſeldom exceeded 
eight or nine hours. They conſtantly roſe at break of 
day, and ſetting forward with the ſun, travelled till the 
middle of the afternoon, when they began to look our 
for the encampments of the Arabs; who, to prevent 
ſuch parties coming to live upon them; chooſe ſuch 
25 as are leaſt conſpicuous: and, indeed, unleſs they 

iſcovered the ſmoke of their tents, and the barking of 
their dogs, or obſerved ſome of their flocks, it was with 
difficulty they were able to find them; and all their labour 
was frequent'y ineffectual. When they came up with 
them, they were accommodated as hath been already men- 
toned, for one night; and if in travelling the tiext day, 


. Ihey chatc'd to find 

A new tepaſt, or an untaſted ſpring; 

Tbey bleſt their ſtars, and thought it luxury. 
Atipiton, 


The beſt method to prevent falling into their hands, is 
for a traveller to be always dreſſed in the habit of the | 
country; for the Arabs are jcalous and inquiſitive, ſuf- | 
peRing every ſtranger to be a ſpy ſent to take a ſurvey of 
thoſe lands, which they are taught to fear will one 
time or other be reſtored to the Chriſtians, 


SECT. XXX | 
Of the Bombardment 5 City of Tripoli By the French ; thi 


Peace to which the Tripolitans were obliged to conſent ; and 
an Abſtradt of the Treaty which that Nation concluded with 
England. 


HE bombardment of Tripoli teing one of the lat · ft 
and principal events in the hiſtory of that ſtate, we 
ſhall here give it our readers, and ſhall add an abſtract of 
the treaty of peace concluded between the Tripolitans and 
Engliſh ; which will enable the reader to foim a juſt idea 
of the footing on which the Tripolitans ſtand with the | 
European and Chriſtian powers, particularly England 
and France. jo 
The dreadful execution we are going to mention was 
canf:d by a capture made by a Tripolitan corſair of a ſhip 
under French colours, and thoſe people detaining a-great 
number of French ſubjects in a ſtate of ſlavery, upon the 
reftitution of both which the French conful had in vain 
inliſted. Lewis XIV. who was no leſs ſevere in * 
ing the breach of faith in others, than famous for his diſ- 
regard to it himſelf, highly reſented this treatment, and 
ordered all his captains who cruiſed in thoſe ſeas to make 
1epriſals, : 
Accordingly the marquis D'Anſreville, who was ſent 
by commodore Du Queſne to convoy two prizes he had 
taken at the iſland of Hiero, on the north coaſt of Sicily, 
meeting with fix veſſels belonging to Tripoli, immedi- 
ately attacked them; three of them, however, making 
all the fail they could, were ſo happy as to get out of the 
reach of his guns; while the other three venturing to 
ſtand the engagement, were at lengtd much ſhattered, 
and glad to eſcape to the iſland of Chios, in order to 
3 Du Queſne, being informed of what had 
paſſed, followed them thither with a ſquadron of ſeven 
ſhips; bur, before he began any hoſtilities, ſent to ac. 
quaint the aga who commanded in that 'place, ** that 
„ he came "as à friend, and had expreſs orders to come 
in queſt of ſome T'ripolitan pirates, who, by the tenor 
« of the treaties then im force, Mete ſtiled rebellious 
„ ſubjefts, and given up to the juſt vengeance of the 
% emperor of France.“ The Tripolitans, however, be- 


| fions, found it difficult to maintain his honour an 


bombs falling 


ing at that time matters of the port and city, this ſpecious | 


fing the ait with the moſt dreadſul cries. A 
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declaration did hot inebt with the favorable anſwer be 


expected ; upon, which drawing neater to che place, be 
began to eanepade it with great fury. The Ttipolitans; 
who were then employed in. tefitting their fhattered vef- 
ſels, fwam with alf pofſible haſte to the two forty belong- 
ing to the town, Du Quefhe tried in vain to enter the 
port, he being prevented dy a ftrong ſtoccado, which the 

had aid in his way. A furious combat enſued, which 


laſted three bours and a half,, the caftte all the white diſ- 


charging, their artillery at bis uadron, which. in thei 

turh thiew ſeven thouſand. bombs, few of which failed 
of making ſome execution, either on the Tripolitan fhips 
or the city; where a great number of houfes were either 
thrown down or much ſhattered, and many of the inha- 
birants killed or wounded. The next day the city ſent 
to demand à parley, and promiſed either to oblige the 
Tripolitans to accept of à peace, or to drive them out of 
the port: but Du Queſne, inſtead of giving any arifwer 
to their propoſals, removed farther off, in order to block 
up the corfairs more effectually. | ues 

This :ffair ſoon reached the Ottoman Court, and the 
complaints mage af it both to the Grand Seignior and 
Divan, fo greatly exaſperated them againft the French 
that their ambaſſador at that court, wha had expreſs or- 
ders not to recede in the leaſt from his maſter's preten- 
inte- 
reſt, and was forced to make uſe of all his politics, 
bribes, and cabals, to prevent a rupture between the two 
crowns, But at length, after a long and ftrenuous con- 
teſt, it was agreed, 

That all the French Qlives who had failed from Con- 
ſtantinople, fince the year 1681, either in Tripolitan 
corſairs, or other veſſels, ſhould be ſet at liberty. 

That the ſhip of captain Cruvilier, which they had 
taken under the French flag, and carried to Chios, ſhould 
be reſtored, with all its artillery, -Ts, rigging, &c. 

That no Tripolitan ſhip ſhould pretend to vifit any 
trading veſſels under French colours, in cafe they were 
provided with paſſports from the French admiral. 

That all ſtrangers on board any French veſſel ſhould 
paſs free and unmoleſted z and bkewife all Frenchmen 
who ſhould be found on board any other veſſels, even thoſe 
of an enemy. 

That no French prizes, ot priſoners, ſhould be ſold in 
any port belonging to Tripoli; and that no corſair be- 
longing to that kingdom ſhould take any prize within a 
lefs Aae than ten leagues of the French coaſt. 

_ The Tripolitans, however, rejected theſe articles with 
the utmoſt indignation. "This Lewis expected, and the 
next year, on the 15th of June, 1685, the maiſhal 
d'Etrees, vice-admiral of France, appeared before their 
capital at the head of his fleet, where being joined by 


| the marquis of Anfieville and captain Nefmond, they 


anchored within a league of the walls of the city, 
where they formed their line of battle. On the 22d the 
bombardiers got all the mortars ready, while the ſhallops 
belonging ta the men of war anchored within gun-ſhot 
of the town, and about eight at night began the at- 
tack. Mr. Tourville, who had the command, ordered 
three armed gallies befare the port, to prevent any ob- 
ſtruction from the enemy. Ar about ten of clock they 
began to throw fome bombs into the place with great 
fuceceſs, without any moleſtation from the: Tripolitan 
loops all that night, though they had kept a conſtant 
firing of their mu:quetry, the two foregoing vights, on 
the bombardiers, when they wete at a farther diſtance, 
By ſix the next morning the French hd thrown five 
hundred bombs into the place. They reſumed the fire 
on the night following about midnight, and made ſuch 
terrible execution, that they could ſee the ſpreading 
flames in ſeveral parts of the town, without receiving 
one ſhot from it; and the next day the marſhal d'Etrees 
cauſed the port every where to be ſounded, in ſpight of 
all their fire, in order to diſcover 2 proper place ſot 1ai- 
ſing a freſh battery, which might deſtroy both the tou n 
and its fortifications, In the mean while ſome of the. 
on a place where the people were afſem» 
bled, killed about thi.ty or forty of them, and threw 
the whole city into the utmoſt conſternation, the people. 
t length, 

finding 
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findiog the French bent on their deſtruction, they diſ- 
patched. a herald to the marſhal to obtain a peace up- 
on his own terms. They choſe for this purpoſe a ve- 
nerable old man, aged ninety: four, who being introdu- 
ced to the vice-admiral, addreſſed him to the tollewing 
effect: I am the unfortunate Trix, the father-in-law 


„% of Baba Haſſan, and was driven out of Algiers after 


« 1 had reigned as dey twenty-four years, and always 
ie behaved as a true friend to the French. I am now 
& ſent by the divan of Tripoli to know your demands, 
„% and to mediate a peace between you and them,” 
The vice-admiral anſwered in terms that expreſſed his 
fatisfaftion, and having, told him the motives that bad 
induced the king his maſter to begin the war againſt the 
Tripolitans, propoſed the moſt effectual means of put- 
ting an end to it, promiſing him at the ſame time, a 

3 of hoſtilities till the next day, that they might 
have time to determine on the ariicles that he ſhould 
ſend them. Trik aſſured him that no time ſhould be 


loft, the city being wholly inclined to peace; and leay- | 


ing one of the principal members, who had accompa- 
nied him, as an hoſtage, returned with Mr. Raymon?, 
a major of the French army, and Mr. La Croix, who 
was to ſerve as interpreter. | | 

Theſe met with a civil reception, and the next day 
the articles were read before the divan, the principal of 
which were that they ſhould pay two hundred thouſand 
crowns as an equivalent for all the captures they had 
made of French merchant men, and that they ſhould 
alſo reſtore all the Chtiſtian captives they had taken 
fighting under French colours: The fiiit was greatly 
excepted againſt, on account of the impoſſib lity of rai- 
ſing ſo large a ſum ; but, after, ſome d: bates, they agreed 
to pay down five hundred thouſand liyres, and to teleaſe 
all the French captives. As to the money, they pro- 
miſed that one part of it ſhould be ſent that very night, 
aud the remainder within twenty days. This term the 
vice-admical reduced to fifteen, on condition of their ſur- 
niſhing his fleet with a daily ſupply of horned cattle for 
tneir maintenance, and that of the flaves- As to the 
Chriſtian -captives, they engaged to releaſe two hundred 
of them, which they ſaid were all they then had with- 
in the city and its neighbourhood ; and as to the four 
hundred more which were then rowing in the ſcven gal- 
lies belonging to that ſtate, and then in the ſervice of 
the Grand Seignior againſt the Venetians, they woulda 
ſend ten of their principal citizens as hoſtages for their 
relcaſe upon the return of thoſe veſlels. | 

An hundred and eighty of the former were accord- 
ingly reſtored the veiy next morning, with two other 
boltages for the remainder ; but they raiſed ſeveral diffi- 
culties about the payment of the ſum agreed on; yet not 


being able to obtain any abatement on any pretence, 
and being on the contrary threatened by the marſhal 
with freſh ſhowers of his deſtruQtive bombs, the dey 


was under the neceſſity, not only of laying a tax on the 
citizens, but even of ordering the. heads of five ring- 
leaders of the malecontents to be ſtruck off. This exe- 
cution, added to the adiniral's menaces, ſtruck ſuch ter- 
ror into the mutineers, that the next morning, when 
they had agreed to pay a hundred and fiity thouſand 
lives, they brought in a ſmall part of it in coin, and 
the reſt in ingots, ; rings, bracelets, necklaces, gold 
chains, diamonds, pearls, and other jewels, which, they 
ſaid, they were obliged to ſtrip their wives of; and at 
the ſame time releaſed a merchant-ſhip from Marſeilles, 
which they had taken a little b:fure. They did not, 
however, complete the payment of. the ſtipulated ſum 
till the ninth of July following, when they had ſtripped 
the Jewiſh ſynagogue. of all its rich lamps, the janiza- 
ries of their mitred caps, their horſes of their richeſt 
| harneſs, and their grand ſtandard of its gilt filver ball; the 
admiral proteſting that he would not ſign the peace till the 
ſum was fully paid, and threatening the ci izens with a 
freſh bombardn.ent at every delay. 1 
At length Mt. La Croix the interpreter, having tran- 
ſlated the articles of peace into the [Turkiſh language, 
went in and read; them betore the dey and divan, where 
bejog ſolemnly ſigned and ſealed, public notice was given 
of it by a double diſcharge of twenty-five canon, the 
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| 


| 


to the marſh, J'E recs lor the 


ing to the houſe 2 
flag was ho-ited 


| 


all poſſiole reſpeR and friendſhip. 
II. That all merchant- ſhips belonging to the dominions 


of Great Britain ſhall pay no more than three per cent. 


one to expreſs their joys andthe other to return thanks 
ſervices he had done the 
republic, which beſides the above ſum, exacted With ſuch 
rigaur, conſiſled o deltroyiag a numb: 5 of houſes, and he 


death of three bundied perſons buried under the ruins. The 


regency then bepged ihat a conful might be appointed 
to reſide at Tripoli, which was readi y g:ihtzd, and Mr, 
Martinel was n'mina;ed to that ohe. U.on his com- 
9 0057 foi bis teſidence, the French 
; | on the,top of it, and ſeluted by a third 
diicharge of, the ſame, number of carinon, Thus ended 
this dreadful expedition, to the great latisfaction of the 
French monarch and bis tiading ſubjeUls to thole patts. 
We ſhall concliide this account of Tripoli with a 
treaty of peace and commerce conclud.d. by the regency 
of that piratical ſtate wi.b our  vice-alm:ral Baker in 
the year 1716, in Whien the Engi:ſh, are immediately 
* efpecially the comn.erci.| part of the na- 
tion, 18 | N | 


— — 


' Articles of peace and commerce between his mefl ſacred majeſty 
George I. Oc. and the moſt excellent lords Mahamed Hey 
Yujef Dey, the divan, and the veſt of the officers and People 
of the city and kingdom of Tripoli, renewed, concluded, and 
ratified,” on the nineteenth of *Fuly, A. D. 1716, by Fohn 
Baker, Eſq; vice- admiral, Sc. 


2 — —_ 4 AT 


I. That from this time forward, for ever, there ſhall 


king of Great Britain and the molt illuſtrous lords and 
governo:s of the city and kingdom of Tripoli, in Barbary ; 
and therefore, if the ſhips and ſubjects of either party 
ſhall happen to meet at fea, or elſe ahate, they ſhall ſhew 


- 


cuſtom for all the goods they ſhall ſell in this kingdom; 
and for thoſe they ſhall not ſell, they ſhall be permitted 
freely to take them again on board their ſhips, without 
paying any duty. yy. N | 
III. That al their ſhips and other veſſels belonging to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, and to the city and king- 
dom of Tripoli, ſhall freely paſs the ſeas, and traffic 
where they pleaſe, without any ſearch or moleſtation 
from each other; and that all perſons, and paſſengers of 
whatever country, and all money, goods, and merchan- 
dize belonging to any other people on board and of the 


Lid ſhips or veſſels, ſhall be entirely free, and not ſtop- 


ped, taken, or 
either party. 
IV. That the ſhips of Tripoli meeting with any mer- 
chants ſhips or veſſels of the ſubjeQs of the king of Great 
Britain, not being in any ſeas belonging to bis majeſty's 
dominions, may ſend on board oy bn boat with two 
ſitters, who ſhall enter ſuch merchant ſhips or veſſels; 
and then, upon their producing to them a paſs under the 
hand and ſeal of the commiſſioners of the admiralty, the 
ſaid boat ſhall depart, and the veſſels freely proceed 
on their voyage : and though the commanders of ſuch 
merchant ſhips produce no ſuch paſs, yet if the major part 
of the ſhips or veſſels company be ſubjects of the king 
of Great Britain, the boat ſhall immediately depart. And, 
on the other hand, if any of the (hips of war or other 
veſſels of his ſaid majeſty meet with any veſſels belonging 
to Tripoli, and their commanders ſhall produce a pals 
ſigned by the governors of Tripoli, and a certificate from 
the Engliſh conſul. there; or if the mejor part of the 
veſſels company, be Turks, Moors, or .tlaves belonging 
to Tripoli, they ſhall be ſrecly allowed to procced on 
| their voyage. | 2 
V. That no commander or other perſon of any ſkip or 
veſſel of Tripoli ſhall take out of any veſſel belonging to 
bis majeſty's tubjefls any perſon, or perſons, to carry them 
to be examined, or upon any other pretence. | 
VI. That no fhip belonging to the king of Great 
Britain, or to any, of his ſutjects wrecked on any part of 


plundered, or receive any damage from 


ffects. 
VII. That 


Tairok- 


U 


be a true and invio able peace between the moſt ſerene 


the coaſt belonging to Tripoli, ſhall become a prize; 
' that neither the goods ſhall be.ſceized, nor the men made 
| Nlaves ; but that all the ſubjects of Tripoli ſhall uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours tp ſave the men and their e 


Txr1Pot 1, N 
VII. That no veſſel of Tripoli ſhall be delivered up 


or permitted to go to any other place at enmity with the 
king of Great Britain, to be made uſe of as a corſair a- 
gainſt his majeſty's ſubjects. 

VIII. That if any veſſel belonging to Tunis, Algiers, 
Tetuan, Sallee, or any other place at war with the kin 
of Great Britain, bring any veſſels belonging to his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to Tripoli, or to any port of that king- 
dom, the governors there ſhall not permit them ta be ſold 
within the territories of Tripoli, 

IX. That if any of the king of Great Britain's ſub- 
jects happen to die in Tripoli, or any of its territories, his 
goods or money ſhall not be ſeized, but ſhall remain with 
the Engliſh conſul, | 

X. That neither the conſul, nor any other Britiſh ſub- 
ject, ſhall be bound to pay the debts of any other ſub- 
jets of Great Britain, unleſs they become ſurety for 
them by a public act. 

XI. That the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty in Tri- 
poli, or its territories, ſhall, in matters of controverſy, 
be liable to no other juriſdicton but that of the dey or 
divan; except the difference be between themſelves, in 
which caſe they ſhall be liable to no other determination 
than that of the conſul. | 

XII. That if any ſubject of his Britannic majeſty in 
any part of the kingdom of Tripoli ſhall happen to ſtrike, 
wound, or kill a 'Turk or Moor, if he be taken, he ſhall 
be puniſhed with no greater ſeverity than a Turk for 
the like offence ; but if he eſcape, neither the Engliſh 
conſul, nor any other Britiſh ſubject, ſhall be in any 
mannet queſtioned or troubled on that account. 

XIII. That the Engliſh conſul reſiding at Tripoli 
ſhall always enjoy the entire freedom and ſafety of his 
perſon and eſtate, and ſhall be allowed to chooſe his 
own interpreter and broker. He may freely go on board 
any ſhip in the roads as often as he pleaſes ; he may have 
the liberty of the country ; he ſhall be aliowed a place 
of worſhip, and no perſon ſhall iujure him in word or 
deed, 

XIV. That not only during the continuance of this 
peace and friendſhip, but alſo if any breach or war ſhould 
hereafter happen between his Britannic majeſty and the 
kingdom of Tripoli, the conſul, and all the king of 
Great Britain's other ſubjects in the dominions of Tri- 
poli, ſhall at all times have full and abſolute liberty to 
depart, and to go into their own or any other country, 
in any ſhip or veſſel they ſhall think fit; and to take with 
them all their effects, goods, fam lies, and ſervants, 
though born in the country, without any moleſtation or 
hindrance. „ , 

XV. That no ſubjed of his Britannic majeſly while 
a paſſenger from, or to, any port, ſhall be moleſted, 
though he be in a ſhip or veſſcl at war with Tripoli. 

XVI. That if any of his Britannic majeſty's ſhips of 
war come to Tripoli, or to any other place of that king- 
dom with any prize, they ſhall have liberty to ſell or 
diſpoſe of it at pleaſure, without any moleſtation, That 
theſe ſhips ſhall not be obliged to pay any cuſtoms 
whatever; and that if they ſhall want proviſions, vidu- 
als, or any other things, they may freely buy them at 
the market-price. TORE} el nf 

XVII. That when any of his Britannic majeſty s ſhips 
of war appear before Tripoli, upon notice given to the 
Engliſh conſul, or by the commander to the chief go- 
vernor of Tripoli, public proclamation ſhall be imme- 
diately made to ſecure the Chriſtian captives, and if 
after that, any Chriſtians eſcape on board any of thoſe 
ſhips of war, they ſhall not be required back, nor ſhall 
the conſul or commander, or any other Britiſh ſubject, 
be obliged to pay for thoſe eſcaped Chriſtians. 

XVIII. That all the merchant ſhips coming to the 
city or kingdom of Tripoli, though not belonging to 
Great-Britain, may freely put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh conſul in ſelling and diſpoſing of 
their gods and mercbandize, if they think proper, with- 

leſtation. WB 
N. "That al! Britiſh ſhips of war carrying his majeſty's 
flag, upon their appearing before the city of Tripoli, 
{hall be ſaluted with twenty-ſevep pieces of cannon 
fred from the caſtle, and that the ſhips ſhall return the 


ſame number. 
43 
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XX. That no merchant ſhip belonging to Great- 
Britain, or to any other nation, under the protection of 
the Britiſh conſul, ſhall be detained in the port, of Tri- 
poli, and hindered from proceeding to ſea longer than 
three days, under the pretence of arming the ſhips of 


g | war of this government, or any other pretence whatſo- 


ever. | 

XXI. That no Britiſh ſubject ſhall be permitted to 
turn Mahometan in the city and kingdom of Tripoli, 
unleſs he voluntarily appears before the dey or gover- 
nor, with the Engliſh conſul's interpreter, thrice. in 
twenty-four hours, and every time declares his reſolu- 
tion to become Mahometan. 

XXII. That his Britannic majeſty's conſul reſiding 
in Tripoli, ſhall at all times have libetty to put up the 
Britiſh flag on the top of his houſe, and to continue it 
there diſplayed as long as he pleaſes; and the Britiſh 
conſul ſhall have the like liberty of putting up and diſ- 
playing that flag in his boat when he paſſes on the 
water, and no man is to diſturb, oppoſe, or injure him 
in doing it. | | 

XXIII. That from this time forward for ever, the 


iſland of Minorca, and the city of Gibraltar, ſhall be 


eſteemed in every reſpect by the government of Tri- 
poli a part of his Britannic majeſty's dominions, and the 
inhabitants thereof ſhall be deemed his natural ſubjects, 
as if they had been born in Great. Britain; and they 
with their ſhips carrying Britiſh colours, ſhall be per- 
mitted freely to trade in any part of the kingdom of 
Tripoli; and ſhall paſs without any moleſtation, either 
on the ſeas or otherwiſe, in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſare freedom and privileges, as have been ſtipulat- 
ed in this and all former treaties in behalf of the Bri- 
tiſh nation and ſubjects. | 

XXIV. And whereas in the treaty concluded in the 
reign of king Charles II. in the year 1676, by Sir John 
Na borough, an article was inſerted, by which the ſhips 
of Tripoli were excluded cruiſing before or in ſight of 
the port of Tangier, which then belonged to his ma- 
jeſty, it is now ratified and concluded, that none of the 
ſhips or veſſels belonging to Tripoli ſhall cruize, or 
look for prizes, before, or in ſight of Gibraltar, and 
the iſland of Minorca, to diſturb or moleſt their com- 
merce in any manner whatſoever, 

XXV. That all and every article in this treaty, 'ſhall 
be inviolably kept and obſerved between his ſacred Bri- 
tiſn majeſty, and the moſt illuſttous lords, &c. of the 
city and u u of Tripoli; and all other matters, 
not particulaily expreſſed in this treaty, and provided 
for in any former, ſhall till remain in full force, and 
{hall be eſteemed the ſame as if inſerted here, 


Dated in the preſence of Almighty God, in the 
city of Tripoli, on the nineteenth of June, 
1716 of the Chriſtian æta, and of the Ma- 
hometan Hejira 1128. 


The ſame year a treaty of peace was concluded with 
Tunis to the ſame purpoſe; only there are one or two 
articles of a different nature, particularly the followings 
which is worthy of notice. | | 

It is agreed, concluded, and eſtabliſhed, that at what. 
ſoever time it ſhall pleaſe the government of Tunis to 


reduce the cuſtoms of the French to leſs than the Pay | 


at preſent, it ſhall always be obſerved, that the Briti 

cuſtoms ſhall be two per cent. leſs than any agreement 
that (hall for the future be made by the French, or than 
ſhall be paid by the ſubjeRs of France. | 

And that in caſe any Britiſh ſhip or ſhips ſhall import 
into the kingdom of Tunis any naval or warlike ſtores, 
or any kind of proviſions, they ſhall pay no duty or 
cuſtom whatſover. 

We have uy to add, that, with reſpect to Barbary 
in general, all that country capable of cultivation, was 
once extremely populous, Carthage, the rival of Rome, 
acquired immenſe wealth by commerce, and planted 
difterent nations. Its wars and its deſtruction torm a 
remarkable period in hiſtory. 

This extenſive country, where Chriſtianity is now 
deſpiſed, and its profeſſors taken captive by the Mahome- 


tan . 9 reduced to the Joweſt degree of ſlavety, 
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was once Chriſtian, Indeed it early embraced Chriſtia- 
nity ; and in the third and fourth centuries there were 
ſeveral hundred biſhoprics, of which the archbiſhop of 
Carthage was primate, and the celebrated St. Cyprian, 
Tertullian, St. Auſtin, and many others cclebrated in 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, adorned this church. 


*- 


SECT. XXXIV. 


Of the Revolutions of Barbary in general, concluding with 
Reflections on theſe pyratical States. 


E ſhall conclude this account of Barbary with a 

conciſe biſtoryof the ſtates on the coaſt, and ſome 
reflections on their pyratical trade, extracted from the 
Modern Univerſal Hiſtory. 

The coaſt of Barbary was probably firſt planted by the 
Egyptians. The Phenicians afterwards ſent colonies thi- 
ther, and built Utica and Carthage, The Carthagini- 
ans ſoon became powerful and wealthy by trade, and hnd- 


ing the courſtry divided into a great many little kingdoms | 


and ſtates, either ſubdued or made the princes on that 
coaſt their tributaries, who being weary of their yoke, 
were glad of the opportunity of aſſiſting the Romans in 
ſubduing Carthage. The Romans remained ſovereigns 
of the coaſt of * Barbary, *till the Vandals, in the fifth 
century, reduced it under their dominion. 

The Roman, or rather the Grecian emperors, having 
ſome time after recovered the coaſt of Barbary from the 
Vandals, it remained under their dominion till the Sara- 
cen caliphs, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made an entire 
3 of all the north of Africa in the ſeventh century, 
and divided the country among their chiefs, of whom the 
ſovereign of Morocco was the moſt conſiderable, poſleſ- 
ſing the north-weſt part of that country, which in the 
Roman diviſion obtained the name of Mauritania Tingi- 
tana, from Tingis or Tangir, the capital, and is now 
ſtiled the empire of Morocco, comprehending the king- 
doms or provinces of Fez and Morocco. The emperors 
of theſe territories are almoſt always at war with the 
- Spaniards and Portugueſe. In the eighth century their 
anceſtors made a conqueſt of the greateſt part of Spain ; 
but after the loſs of Granada, which happened about the 

ear 1492, they were diſpoſſeſſed of this countty ; and 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, who were then upon the throne 
of Spain, obliged them to renounce their religion, or 
tranſport themſelves to the coaſt of Africa. Thoſe who 
made choice of the alternative of going into exile, to re- 
venge themſelves on the Spaniards, and ſupply their ne- 
ceſſities, confederated with the Mahometan princes on 
tze coaſt of Barbary, and having fitted out little fleets of 
+ cruiſing veſſels, took all the Spaniſh merchant ſhips they 
met with at ſea, and being well acquainted with the coun- 
try, landed in Spain, and brought away multitudes of 
Spaniards, and made flaves of them. The Spaniards 
hereupon aſſembled a fleet of men of war, invaded Bar- 
- bary, and having taken Oran, and many other places 
on the coaſt .of Algiers, were in a fair way of making an 
intire conqueſt of that country. In this diſtreſs the Afri- 
can princes applied to that famous Turkiſh rover, Bar- 
baroſſa, deſi ing his aſſiſtance againſt the Chriſtians, He 
very readily complied with their requeſt, but had no 
ſooner repulſed their enemies, than he uſurped the 
government of Algiers, and treated the people who 
called him in as ſlaves; as his brother Heyradin Barba- 
roſſa afterwards did the people of Tunis; and a third ob- 
tained the government of Tripoli by the like means. In 
theſe uſurpations they were ſupported by the Grand Seig- 
nior, who claimed the ſovereignty of the whole lob, 
and for ſome time they were eſteemed the ſubjects of 
Turky, and governed by T urkiſh baſhas, or viceroys; but 
each of theie ſtates, or rather the military men, at length 
took upon them to elect a ſovereign'out of their own 
body, and render themſelves indepeadant of the Turkiſh 
empire, The Grand Seignior has not now fo much as a 
baſha or officer at Algiers ; but the dey acts as an ab- 
ſolute prince, and is only liable to be depoſed by the fol- 
diery that advanced him. At Tunis and Tripoli he has 
till baſhas, who are ſome check upon the deys, and baye 
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a ſmall tribuee paid them, All of them, however, in caſe 
of emergency, claim the protection of the Ottoman court, 
and they ſtill continue to prey upon the Spaniards, hav- 
ing never been at peace with them face the loſs of Gra- 
nada. They make prize a ſo of all other Chriſtian ſhips 
that bave Spaniſh goods or paſſengers on board; and in- 
deed- of all others that are not at peace with them. The 
Turks of Algiers, Tanis, and Tripoli, ate an aban- 
doned race, conſiſting of pyrates, banditt!, and the very 
refuſe of Turky, who have been forced to leave their 
ſeveral countries, to avoid the puniſhment of their crimes. 
The Mahometans, wherever they are eſtabliſhed, 
eſpecially thoſe of them who partake of the genius and 
diſpoſition of the Turks, have very little inclination to 
the arts of induſtry, This evidently appears in the in- 
habitants of thoſe parts we have been now deſcribing on 
the African ſea coaſt, Being a rapacious and tyrannical 
people, diſdaining all induſtry and labour, neglecting all 
culture and improvement, it made them thieves and rob- 
bers, as naturally as idleneſs makes beggars; and, be- 
mg trained to rapine and ſpoil, when they were no longer 
able to plunder and deſtroy the fruitful plains of Valen- 
tia, Granada, and Anda luſia, they fell to roving. upon 
the ſea. They built ſhips, or rather ſeized them from 
others, and ravaged the neighbouring coaſts, landing 
in the night, ſurpriſing, and carrying away the poor coun- 
try people out of their beds into flavery. This was their 
firſt occupition, and this naturally made pyrates of them: 
for, not being content with mere landing and plundering; 
the ſea-coaſts of Spain, by degrees, being grown | owerful 
and rich, and made bold and audacious by their ſucceſs, 
they armed their ſhips, and began to attack, firſt the Spa- 
niards upon the high ſeas, and then all the Chriſtian na- 
tions in Europe, wherever they could find them. "Thus 
this deteſtable practice of roving and robbing began. 
What magnitude they are fince arrived to, what miſchief 
they have brought upon the trading part of the world, 
how powerful they are grown, and how they are erected 
into ſtates and governments, nay, into kingdoms, and, as 
they would be called, empires; for the kings of Fez and 
Morocco call themſelves emperors, and bow they are, 
to the diſgrace of all Chriſtian powers, treated with as 
ſuch, is well known from the hiſtories of thoſe nations 
who have been at any time embroiled with them. 
The firſt Chriſtian prince, who, reſenting the inſo- 
lence of theſe barbarians, and diſdaining to make peace 
with them, reſolved their deſtruction, was the emperor 
Charles V. he was moved with a generous compaſſion for 
the many thouſands of miſerable Chriſtians who were, at 
that time, kept among them in ſlavery ; and, fron a 
benevolent principle of ſetting the Chriſtian world, free 
from the terror of ſuch barbarians, he undertook ſingly, 
and without the aſſiſtance of any other nation, to fall up- 
on them with all his power. In this war, bad he been 
joined by the French and Engliſh, and the Hans-towns, 
(as for the Dutch they were not then a nation) he might 
have cleared the country ; at leaſt, he might have cleared 
the ſea-coaſts of the whole race, and have - planted colo- 
nies of Chriſtians in all the ports, for the encouragement 
of commerce, and for the ſafety of all the European na- 
tions. But Francis I. king of France, his mortal and 
conſtant enemy, envied him the glory of the greateſt and 
beſt enterprize that was ever projected in Europe; an 
enterprize a thouſand times beyond all the cruſadoes and 
expeditions to-the Holy-Land, which, during a bundred 
and twenty years, coſt Europe, and to no purpole, a 
million of lives and immenſe treaſure, Though the em- 
peror was aſſiſted by no one prince in Chriſtendom, the 
pope excepted, (and his artillery would not go far in 
battering down ſtone-walls) yet he took the fortreſs of 
Goletta, and afterwards the city,. and the whole kingdom 
of Tunis; and had he kept poſſeſſion, it might have 
proved a happy fore-runner of farther conqueſts ; but, 
miſcarrying in his attempt againſt Algier, and a terrible 
ſtorm falling upon his fleet, the farther attempt was laid 
aſide, and the kingdom of Tunis returned to its former 
poſſeſſors, by which means their pyracies are ſtill con- 


There ſeems, therefore, to be a neceſſity, that all the 


poweis of Fog eſpecially the maritime, ſhould endea- 
| | vour 


Tirol. r 

vour to free themſelves from the inſolence of theſe rovers, 
that their ſubjects may thereby be protected in their per- 
ſons and 'goods from the hands of rapine and violence, 
their eoaſts ſecured from inſults and deſcents, and their 
ſhips from capture on the ſea. The conqueſt could not 
be attended with any great difficulty, if the Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, and Spaniards would unite, to join their forces 
and fleets, and fall upon them in ſeparate bodies, and in 
ſeveral places at the ſame time. The general benefit of 
commerce would immediately follow, by ſettling the go- 
vernment of the ſea-coaſt towns in the hands and poſleſ- 
ſion of the ſeveral united powers; ſo that every one ſhould 
poſſeſs the leaſt, in proportion to the forces employed in 
the conqueſt of it: the conſequence of the ſucceſs would 
ſoon be ſenſibly felt by the intereſted parties; for if the 
quantity of productions fitted for the uſe of merchandize 
be ſo conſiderable as we find it to be, even now, under 
the indolence and ſloth of the moſt barbarous people in 
the world, how may we ſuppoſe all thoſe valuable things 
to be increaſed by the induſtry and application of the 
diligent Europeans, eſpecially the Engliſh, French, or 
Dutch? We might alſo reaſonably fappoſe, that the Moors, 
being in conſequence of ſuch a conqueſt driven up farther 
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[into the country, and being obliged to ſeek their ſub- 


ſiſtence by honeſt labour and application, would at len 

be induced to increaſe the product; and, as multitudes. 
of Chriſtians would be encouraged, by the advantages of 
the place, to go over and ſettle upon it, the — 
and merchandizes of Europe muſt ſoon find a great addi - 
tional con ſumption; and the many new ports and harbours 
where thoſe Chriſtian nations might ſettle, would be ſo 
many new markets for the ſale of thoſe manufactures, 
where they had little or rio ſale or conſumption before: 
Beſides, would not the ſucceſs be delivering Europe 
from the depredations of powerful thieves, and their com- 
merce and navigation from the rapine of a mercileſs crew, 
who are the ruin of thouſands of families, and, in ſome 
ſenſe, the reproach of Chriſtendom ? Such meaſures as 
theſe are far from being impraQticable ; they are worthy 
of being undertaken by the princes and powers of Europ; 
and would, therefore, bring infinitely more glory to- the 
Chriſtian name, than all their inteſtine wars among each 
other, which are the ſcandal of Europe, and the only 
thing that, at firſt, let in the Turks and other barbarians 


| among them. 
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BEX in general, 37 62 | 
Abydus, or Avido, 300 * 1 54 
Abyſſiaia, or Upper Ethiopis, 326 | 
5 
Wim, %% 
Achen, the city of, 128 
Achombone, 427 
Acra, 292 49.1 ods 
Acron# 3 | 
Adel, 338 
Adinelli, 298 
Adiquas, 353 
Adultery puniſhed with death, 6 i. 413 | 
FKolis, 298 9313-50 
Acra, 292 IS d nlite, 1 
Africa in general, 30) * 
Agonna, 423 Th 
Agra, 201 
Agatton, 407 
1 the antient Philadelphia, * 
Aladulia, 297 
Albacore deſcribed, 182 
Aleppo, 282 dert ga 
* cuſtoms and manners of the Chriſtian inhabitants, 
285 v0! 4 
Algiers, kingdom of, 492 
city of, 494 | 
Algerines, their perſons, manners, and cuſtoms, 497 we 
Alexandretta, 287 "7 
Alexandria, 314 . 710 
Amadabad, 212 
Amadia, 274 
Amaquas tree, 1 of, 355 
Amara, province of, 336 
Amboyna iſland. 441 
Amet tree deſcribed, 97 
Amfia, 341 
Anamaboa, fort of, 423 
Anatolia, 295 
Andoman iſlands, 132 
Andrew, river of St. 430 
Angazeja, iſland of, 345 
Angola, 334 ] 
Angos, 3444 
4 Wh of, TM 5 ” 
ri, the antient , | 
ro his dominions conquered by the ogliſh, 219 | 


Anian in general, 337 

Aniſa, 341 

Anjengo, 204 | „i 01615 
ä iſland 2 434 —_ ”.\- 172 #7149 
Anta, kingdom of, » 427 v1 HY 
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I Artaqua, 354 
| | Ava, empire of, 174 
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* ruins of, 321 
Vor. I. 


A 
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, 72 


Anthony, fort of 81 428 
Antiquities of Egypt, 317 
of Tunis, 507 
Antogonil- bay, in Madagaſcar, 362 


Antonio, iſland of St. 451 | 
| Ants, very prejudicial on the Gold Coaſt, 420. 


Apamia, 298 

Apes, many * different ſpecies of them on the GN Coal 49 
Apollinopolis, ruins of, 325 | 
Apollonia, cape, 428 © 
Aquamboe, 423 

Arabia, Felix, 258 

Deſerta, 259 

Petrza, ib. 

Arabs, 262 

Arabie, gum, how N. 444 
Aranmakutan iſland, 72 

Arbela, 274 

Ardrah, kingdom of, 416 

city of, 418 

Arebo, 407 

Areka-nut deſcribed, with its uſe, 147 
Arka; the ruins of that city, 289 
Armenia Major, 275 

Armenian Chriſtians, 276 

Argun river, 75 

Arkico, 3 37 

Arracan, _ of, 177 

Arzerom, 275 


Arzew, city of, Fn Foe 
Aſcenſion, iſland o . "7h 


Aſia in general, 


Aſiatic Tartars 1 on the Caſpian ſea, 2 $ 4 
Aſia Minor, now called Natolia, 296 | 

Aſp, deſcription of, 361 

Aſſafcetida, how procured, 228 

Aſſem, 418 | 

Aſſyria, 274 | A. 
Aſtrachan, city of, 256 ; wo 
Aſtrachan Tartary, ib. 2 | | 
Aſtronomy of the Chineſe, 43 

Atlas, that mountain deſcribed, 453 


1 


Attinga, queen of, 224 7 


—— the abſolute power and ſervile homage pag to the 
ſovereign, 176 

Auguſtine's-bay, in Madagaſcar, 352 

Avido, the antient Abydus, — 

Aurengabad, 215 | 

Aureſs, mountains of, 49% 

Axim, county of, 427 
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e 338 


B 


— of Macaſlar, 105 
Bachian ifland, 111 | 
Baffo, the antient Paphos, 
Bagameder, kingdom of, 3 
Bagdat, 273 

Bagnios of the Turks, 269 
Bairam, feaſt of, 272 

Balbec, ruins of, 288 
Bancock, 166 

Banda iſlands in general, 112 
Bang, an intoxicating herb, 214 
Banian tree LD. y 


Bancalis, 137 x 
Bantam, town of, 11 
Banyans, 190, 194 
Barabinſki Tartars, 89 
Barbora, 338 

Barbary in general, 480 

Barca, deſart of, 513 

Barcelor, 223 

Bardoa, province of, 454 
Barks of China, 48 


Barrady river, 289 102 


Barſally, kingdom 0 447 
Baſſaicm, 218 A 
Batkcbts,” = 2 ne 2811 
Batavia, city of, 114 | 
Baths, inchanted ones, 496 

—  — of Nabel, 505 

Baydour, 222 

Bayjah, or Beja, 506 
Bedoweens, 50g 


Bencoolen, in the iſle of en 130 22 
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Benematapa, 338 
Beer, or Bir, 274 
Bengal, 204 
Benguela, kingdom of, 383 
— old, city of, 384 
Benin, kingdom of, 402 
— City of, 405 


Bethlehem, 295 
Bethis, 274 
Biledulgerid, 457 
Bir, or Beer, 274 


Bird remarkable for changing its colour re. * moutt, 


410 


Birds. neſis eaten as a great delicacy, 155. 


Biſnagar. kingdom of, 223 
Biffago iſlands," 433 hy. > 
Bifſao, iſland of, 4232 


Bithynia, 300 A f 5 


Birzerta, 504 

Black fea deſcribed, 296 
Blower, a fiſh ſo called, 362 
Blue mountain deſciibed, 114 
Blue bird, deſcription of, 351 
Boededo, 407 1 
Bohol iſland, 101 


Bombardment of the city of + Trip K 


Bombay, 215 
n img 
Naar ug. iffand & 450 


Bonito deſcribed, 182 


Bonzes in China, the manner in which they ers on the 459, wines pdt „eg 
| Cazegut, i ad of, hy toi prod enoinimgab l 404 
þ Cebu, or Sebou river, 483 7 | 


people, 58 


Borneo, iſland of, in general, 122 


Bornou, province of, 454 
Boſſora, 273 

Bourbon, iſte of, 352 
. idand, 112 
Boot Mand, ib. 
Bourtry, 427 

Bramins, 188 


* Baboons of the Cape of Good Hope deferibed, 459) A 
—— their extraordinary cunning, ib. 
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Bennet, a fiſh ſo called at the Cape of Gd 
Betel leaf, the manner of . it 147 


| Hope, 36x l 
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X. | 
4 deſcribed, 363 V1 I 


Bratski Tartars, 89 

Bravo, 338 

Brava, iſle of, 450 

Breadifruit-tree deſcribed, gs 

Bridges, extraordinary ones of China, 45 

Budſo's religion, 23 

Buffaloes of the Cape of Good Hope deſcribed, 357 
| Bugia, 4 

Bulam, i of, 433 1 

| Burning the dead, 192 ” 

Burſa, 300 

Bufiris, ruins of, 321 | | 


Butcher g iſland, 217 
S 


(CAALEON, an inſtrument uſed 95 the Perſians in 
C ting I Ll 72 
30, city and p . he © 42 
— 4 253 
Proper, 380 
'Caffres, ib. 
Cairo, Grand, 325 
Old, ib. 
Caiſar, the antient Czfarea, 297 
Calcutta, 204 er Jens ai T6 
Calicut, 223 dot bie 20 295244 
Calllmacha, ee eie 0g) 15 ene 
Calmuc Tartars, 253 
Calvary, the church of the Holy hank upon vt way 
tain deſcribed, 293 Sei 0 (115 Ne 
Cambaya, 212 os. 
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4 Cambodia, or Camboya, 154 


Cambodians, thelr perſons, dreſs, manners, &c. . 
Cameleons deſcribed, 299 

Camelopardus deſcribed, 328 4 "7 
Camels of China, 30 
of Perſia deſcribed; j228 ' ' , | |; 
Camondog-tree deſcribed, 97 tas el 
Camphicre-tree, deſcription of, 355 202 1 
Canals, how cut in China, 27 ' 53209! 
Canals of Egypt, 310, 316 

Cananor, 223 


| Canara, province of, 222 


Canarians, 4 23 
Canary iſlands, 459 es 0 
Cape city, 378 <8r- h:Jirtab 210: 
Cape cabbage- plant, 356 183 ,0 
Cape Coaſt, 44. 0 
Cape - town, 378 

Cape Verd Iflands, 450 7 
Caravans of India deſcribed, 180 d — 
Cara mania, 296 D! W antdem ,20G11249 . 
Caria, 298 Ss onto" 1. 
Cars, or Kars, 275 +1; fnbnaxs!fh 
Carthage, 506 | hem 6 
Carwar, 222 

Caſbin, 235 


Caſpian ſea, 253 
— why it never overflows its banks, . 


| Caſhmire, province of, 210 de Adi L124 
| Caſſareen, 507 Iz Ha 
a Caſſia - tree deſcribed, 97 t 4 du 370) 00. 4 

- | Caſnagut, ifland of, 453 ok: eaitoie! 
I Caſtro, 302 i all aao. 
I Catacombs of Egypt, 320 | 


near Latakia, 287 ent de Late vox 
Cataracts of the Nile, 309 Ne elonnk 
Catharine, convent of, on Mount Sinai, 259. Iu een A 
Catherineburg, 92 k der de mdbgnix. ego 
Cayas, 4 t „en eiii ae 


94 f Fs 
Celehes, or Macaſſar ifland, 195 | t „iA 
Ceram iſland, 112 $02 ,ngoavina 
Ceuta city, 486 +{+ da bub nodsnoa 
Ceylon, iſle of, 132 (54 0 mobyuit 1nA 
Chalcedon, 300 % KY? logo city A 


Chaldea, 273 ; IJ. 0% 


Chaligan, 205 
1 1 Chamtours, 


Chamtours, 

Chandagri, "oh 
Chandenagore, 2 04. 
Cheraſoul, 274 
Cheribon, town of, 118 


Chickens, the manner of hatching them in I 
Chimzra, mountain of, 296 : ur, i Kg 
China- tower, 44 | 

China in general, 26 

China-paper, how made, 

China-ware, how made, 1. 

Chineſe, their dreſs, manners, cuſtoms, Kc. 31. 


a general character of them, 61 
Chin!aia, 298 


Chios, iſle of, 303 

Chirigziguas, 354 

Chonoſs, the antient Coloſs, 298 

Chriſtianſburg, fort of, 423 

Chriſtobal de la Laguna, St. 466 

Cilicia, 297 

Cinglafſes, their manners, cuſtoms, &c, 133 

Cinnamon-tree, ib. 

Cinope, 298 

Circaſſian Tartary, 257 

Claas, a generous unfortunate Hottentot, his hiſtory, 36s 

Clazomene, 298 

Clove-tree deſcribed, 111 

Cochaquas, 353 | 

Cochin-China, 153 

hin Chineſe, ib. 

>  @ochin in Malabar, 224 

Cocoa-tree deſcribed, 114 

Czſarea, now Caiſar, 297 

Coffee-ſhrub deſcribed, 258 

Coins, weights, and meaſures of the Cy a 479 
of Ceylon, 142 | 
— of China, 60 
of Indoſtan, 200 
—— of Gambroon, 2 
— 91 10 cha, 264 * 
— of Morocco, 491 
— of Sumatra, 231 
—— at Borneo, 125 
of Siam, 169 
— of Perſia, 253 
—— of Algiers, 503 
Coletoze, 206 
Colchis, now Mingrelia, 278 
Colophon, 298 
Coloſs, now Chonoſs, ib. 
Coloſſus of Rhodes, 302 
Commendo, kingdom of, 426 
Comombo, 325 
Comora iſlands, 345 
Concordia, town of, 119 
Confucius, religion of, 56 
Congo, empire of, 383 
Congo Proper, 385 
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—— the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, 387 


Conradſburg fort, 426 
Conſtantina, province of, 495 


— city of, 496 


Cora, 30 

Cordomelo, 304 

Corea in general, 65 : 

-Cormantin, 424 

Cormorants deſcribed, 80 

— trained up to fiſhing, 41 

Coos, now Stanchia, 306 

Coto, 408 | 

Cotton-ſhrub of China, 30 

Crane, deſcription of, 360 

Cranganor, 223 

Crevecoeur fort, 423 

_ Crim Tartars, 255 

Cripple-wood-tree, deſeription of, 355, 
odile of Egypt deſcti 314 

S the aer of trampling it 4 foo in Jopsn, 20 

Curdiftan, 274 

"Cyprus, ile of, 301 
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BD, | l | 
ACA, 2035 | 466 
Dachay a root much valued by the Hottentots, 366 
Dalay Lama, or * pontiff « 4 Tibet, 144 


| Daman, 215 


Damaquas, 354 | ig 
Damaſcus, 289 r 
Dambea, province of, 336 * 
Damel, kingdom of, 443 urn EIN 
Dancaly, 337 | 
Danciog-girls of India, 184 5 * 

Dandaghs, 437 n | 

Dangala, 327 

Dante, a deſcription of, 386 


Date tree deſcribed, 227 


Dauphin fort in Madagaſcar, 333 3 
Dead ſea, 291 


Delli, 202 

| Devil's-hill, a mountain ſo called, 352 1 
Derne, diſtric and city, 513 -) 
Deſarts of Arabia, 259 | 
Deſima iſland, 24 * 


Diamonds of Golconda, 205 

Diarbec, 274 

Dick's Cove, 428 

Dipſas, or thirſt-ſerpent, a deſcription of, 361 
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